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Kent,  Chancellor,  death  of,  200. 
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Obituaries,  remarks  on,  266. 
Oak,  the,  280. 
Oaths,  observations  on,  310. 
Olden  time,  631. 
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Prospectus,  1. 
Paper,  new,  14.. 
Pennsylvania,  charter,  33. 
Philosopher,  young,  39,  60. 
Phosphorescent  fungus,  48. 
Pascal,  70. 

Piety,  remarks  on,  84. 
Prophecy,  fulfilment  of,  86. 
Prayer,  effects  of,  95. 
Platinum  in  France,  111. 
Price,  Junia,  testimony  of,  115. 
Politeness,  124. 
Peace  manual,  136,  174. 
Parents,  respect  to,  142. 
Pavements,  effects  of,  143. 


Prescott,  W.  H.,  154. 
Peru,  post  system  in,  159. 
Punishment,  capital,  180,268,427. 
Pope  Pius.  IX.,  187. 
Potato,  value  of,  198. 
Pompeii,  excavations  in,  215. 
Price,  Anna,  testimony  of,  282. 
Pins,  314. 

Pacific  conduct,  security  of,  319. 
Palfrey,  speech  of,  346. 
Plainness  of  language  and  be- 
haviour, 402. 
Presidents,  431. 
Passenger,  outside,  459. 
Prison,  Sing  Sing,  460. 
Preacher  and  robbers,  478. 
Peace,  &c,  on  earth,  535. 
Press,  freedom  of,  535. 
Publican,  confessions  of,  §67. 
Population,  &c,  of  U.  States,  582. 
Philadelphia  described,  617. 
Prsemunire,  653. 

Pearson,  Anthony,  to  George  Fox, 
679. 

Popocatapetl,  683,  696. 
Plague,  origin  of,  687. 
Poets,  three,  in  a  puzzle,  703. 
Pleasures,  cheap,  750. 
Penn,  William,  756. 
Pearl,  schooner,  trial  of  officers, 
809. 

Power,  expulsive,  of  a  new  affec- 
tion, 813. 

Paper  making,  820. 
Persecution,  religious,  827. 

Poetry : 

Barclay  of  Ury,  16. 
Prayer,  32. 

Fictitious  writings,  32. 
Christian  calmness  disturbed, 
48. 

Influence,  48. 

The  contrast,  64. 

The  church,  64. 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  80. 

Cottage  scene,  96. 

Twilight— hope,  96. 

Answers  to  queries,  112,  127, 

143. 
Morning,  160. 
Little  candle,  160. 
Triplet's  for  truth's  sake,  176. 
Nothing  in  vain,  176. 
The  barren  fig  tree,  192. 
Old  man's  funeral,  208. 
Dying  Hebrew's  prayer,  208. 
Hymn  to  the  blind  girl,  208. 
Dead  in  Christ,  223. 
Milton's  prayer  for  patience,  239. 
What  the  year  has  left  undone, 

239. 

The  reward,  255. 
Hymn,  256. 
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Extracts  from  Cowper,  288. 
On  a  venerable  friend  in  Phila- 
delphia, 303. 
Parting  words,  303. 
Virtue,  304. 
Forest  moss,  319. 
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Winter  stars,  335. 
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Undying  friendship,  367. 
The  wanderer,  384. 
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Scriptural  musings,  399. 
David's  offering,  415. 
Contentment,  431. 
Silent  worship,  431. 
Hymn,  431. 
Child's  blessing,  431. 
On  receipt  of  an  olive  branch, 
447. 

Aspen  leaf,  448. 

God  is  love,  462. 

Committing  the  soul  to  the  Sa- 
viour, 463. 

Evening  thoughts,  463. 

Loved  and  lost,  479. 

Lines  to  a  female  friend,  479. 

Christ  the  light,  479. 

Consolations  for  the  lonely,  496. 

Magnetic  telegraph,  496. 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  612. 

As  the  day,  so  shall  thy  strength 
be,  512. 

Christ  our  refuge,  528. 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  528. 

Christ  the  physician,  544. 

Brotherly  love  and  unity,  544. 

My  times  are  in  thy  hand,  560. 

Thoughts  on  prayer,  575. 

Characteristics  of  a  child,  592. 

Encouragement  to  believers, 
592. 

Divinity  of  Christ,  608. 
Sonnet  to  Wordsworth.  639. 
Child  of  earth,  640. 
The  great  refiner,  655. 
One  is  your  master,  687. 
Lines  to  an  invalid,  703. 
Children  of  light,  719. 
The  bible,  720. 
All's  for  the  best,  736. 
Faith.  Child's  dream,  752. 
Youth,  768. 

Hymn  in  the  vale  of  Chamouny, 
783. 

House  of  prayer,  800. 
Breath  of  morn,  800. 
Parting  of  summer,  832. 

Q. 

Quincy,  President,  2. 
Queretaro,  120. 
Quarrels,  how  to  avoid,  303. 
Quakerism,  358,  424,  440,  456. 
Quaker  funeral,  467. 
Quakerism  old  standard  of,  776. 

R 

Rail-roads,  29,  527. 
Railway,  elevated,  94. 
Reading,  light,  169. 
Rescue  of  Itean  maid,  283. 
Rail-road,  Western,  367. 
Review,  remarks  on  Friends',  373. 
Rail-roads,  advantage  of,  398. 
Reply,  beautiful,  462. 
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Religion,  true,  512. 

Rothschilds,  500,  518. 

Revolution,  attempted,  in  Eng- 
land, 526. 

Revolution,  political,  552. 

Rail-road  springs  of  India  rubber, 
591. 

Rose  bush,  prolific,  652. 

Rail-roads  in  United  States.  655. 

Robson,  Elizabeth,  testimony  con- 
cerning, 689. 

Rail-road  companies,  liability  of, 
695. 

Religion,  identity  of,  in  all  ages, 

747,757. 
Rush.  Dr.,  and  Christian  religion, 

749. 

Rail-road  items,  763. 
Rule  well  and  early,  829. 

S 

School,  agricultural,  Indiana,  32. 
School,  West-Town,  32,  48,  73. 
Story,  Thomas,  55,  73. 
Storm,  57. 

Slave,  old,  set  free,  62. 
Style,  old  and  new,  75. 
Slavery,  abolition  of,  in  Tunis,  95. 
Slavers  captured,  137. 
Slave-trade,  African,  138, 151,  158, 
492. 

Simeon,  Charles,  148,  167,  218. 
Slavery,  influence  of,  on  states, 
155. 

Smithsonian  Institute,  156. 
School  of  industry,  181,  197. 
Safford,  T.  H.,  182,  201. 
Scriptures,  holy,  191. 
Slave  labour,  abstinence  from, 
216. 

Sodom,  apples  of,  231. 
Seasons,  emblem  of  life,  248. 
Stars,  286. 

Strong  sentiment,  287. 

Sarepta,  295. 

Stebbens,  James,  302. 

Salt  mines,  German,  316. 

School  in  a  dark  cellar,  350. 

Scinde,  salt  mines  of,  351. 

School,  Croydon,  visit  to,  366. 

School,  Haverford,  366,  400,  826. 

Schools  in  England,  378. 

Slavery  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, 392. 

Slave  produce,  letter  on,  395. 

Speculation,  novel,  399. 

Sugar  duties,  debate  on,  413. 

Sterry,  Anthony,  notice  of,  428. 

Swine,  defence  of,  400. 

Survey  of  U.  S.  coast,  442. 

Sewing  society  of  New  York,  474. 

Sailor,  deserted,  475,  483. 

Satire,  prohibited,  495. 

Sands,  David,  life  of,  515. 

Simplicity,  wise,  527. 

B.  Seebohm  and  R.  Lindsay,  377, 
528. 


Seminaries,  editorial  remarks  on, 
536. 

Swan,  wild,  542. 

Slaves,  deportation  of,  editorial, 
538. 

Slave-trade,  596,  635. 

Sands,  David,  letter  to,  599. 

Sisterhoods,  protestant,  604,  629. 

Slavery,  Barnes  on,  606. 

Spain,  moral  state  of,  637. 

Surgery,  passion  for,  663. 

Sod,  history  of  a,  677,  691. 

Science  and  art,  connection  of,  678. 

Shunk,  Gov.,  resignation  and  let- 
ter of,  684. 

Slavery,  abolition  of,  in  Portuguese 
colonies,  684. 

Selah,  word,  687. 

Slander,  703. 

Shoes,  India  rubber,  manufacture 
of,  711. 

Sands,  David,  testimony  respect- 
ing, 721. 
Sidereal  heavens,  722. 
Sciences,  natural.  772. 

T 

Tobacco,  45. 

Time,  be  in,  64. 

Tiger,  royal,  126. 

Training,  moral,  142. 

Tea,  analysis  of,  157. 

Thompson,  George,  185. 

Telegraph,  magnetic,  233. 

Telescope,  American,  264. 

Temper,  its  influence  on  happi- 
ness, 294. 

Tenderness,  maternal,  301. 

Truth,  speak  to  children,  325. 

Tunnel  under  Liverpool,  383. 

Turkey,  liberty  in,  4 15. 

Travelling  by  steamboat,  430. 

Truth  well  expressed,  431. 

Telegraph,  hydraulic,  458. 

Trappers  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
508,  521. 

Treasures  of  the  deep,  510. 

Telegraph,  electric,  519. 

Teacher,  office  of,  583. 

Turpentine,  591. 

Traverse,  working  a,  645. 

Tobacco  smoking,  655. 

Treaty  with  Granada,  661. 

Telescope,  fly  in,  694. 

Temptation,  783. 

Testimony  respecting  a  son,  816. 
U 

United  States,  products  of,  244. 
Upham,  791. 

V 

Visits  to  public  institutions,  41. 
Visit  to  Shetland  islands,  159. 
Voyage  of  discover}-  by  J.  Ross, 

364,  380,  387. 
Vera  Cr*z,  letter  from,  396. 


Vegetable  life,  developments  of, 
462. 

Votes,  method  of  taking,  in  France, 
685. 

Visit,  death's,  to  a  village,  735. 
W 

Waste  of  muscular  force,  88. 
West  Indies,  visit  to,  89,  90. 
Woolman,  John,  95,  371.  - 
War,  money  wasted  in,  95. 
Waste  and  want,  106. 
War,  resolutions  on,  110. 
Well.  Jacob's,  depth  of,  141. 
War  and  liberty,  189. 
War,  cost  of,  223. 
Worship,  thoughts  on  public,  259. 
Weather,  review  of,  271. 
War,  301. 

Wealth  and  comfort,  303. 
Weather,  cold,  313. 
Wasp  family,  313,  329. 
Whitney,  Eli,  memoirs  of,  325,355. 
War  and  peace  contrasted,  334. 
War,  considerations  on  its  unlaw. 

fulness,  337,  353. 
Will,  mark  to,  not  sufficient,  407. 
War  on  Christian  principles,  439. 
Wisdom  and  zeal,  462. 
Watchword  of  the  day,  511. 
Wit  and  brushwood,  656. 
West  India,  oppression  in,  686. 
War,  miseries  of,  687. 
Woolman,  John,  extract  from,  717. 
Wells,  Thomas,  proposed  visit  to 

the  Indians,  73. 
Wells,  Thomas,  visit  to  Indians  in 

New  England,  728. 
Water  as  a  beverage,  751. 
War,  Mexican,  debt  from,  766. 
Wilderness  of  New  Brunswick, 

five  days  in,  778,  794. 

Y 

Yearly  meetings,  London,  New 
York,  New  England  and  Ohio, 
31,  73,  825. 
Yearly  meeting,  Indiana,  73,  89, 

122,  154. 
Yearly  meeting,  Baltimore,  90. 

"       N"  Carolina,  152, 185. 
"  Philadelphia,488,504. 
"       N.York,  9,  598,  621. 
"       N.  England,  9,  649. 
"       London,  9,  648,  667, 

680. 

"       Dublin,  669. 
"       London,  advices  of, 
746,  761,  777,  788,  807,  822. 
Yeardley,  John  and  Martha,  visit 

to  the  continent,  783. 
Yearly  meeting,  minutes  respect- 
ing New  England,  810. 

Z 

Zeal,  true  and  false,  767. 
Zoological  recreations,774, 789,81 1 . 
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PROSPECTUS. 

The  period  in  which  we  live,  compared  with  any 
that  has  preceded  it,  may  be  emphatically  denomi- 
nated a  reading  age.  Literary  productions  of  every 
description,  from  the  ponderous  volume  to  the 
ephemeral  sheet,  are  issuing  from  the  press  in  rapid 
succession.  Tf,  when  the  literature  of  the  day,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  ours,  must  have  been  as  a 
rivulet,  contrasted  with  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges,  the 
wisest  of  men  could  declare,  that  of  making  many 
books  there  was  no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weari- 
ness of  the  flesh,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
floating  literature  of  our  time  is  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm the  strongest  intellect,  and  set  at  defiance  the 
most  indefatigable  industry.  Yet  amidst  this  inun- 
dation of  books,  there  is  much  to  be  found  which 
is  truly  valuable,  and,  when  judiciously  selected, 
well  worthy  of  attention,  particularly  from  those 
who  are  in  the  early  and  middle  periods  of  life.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  or  desired  that  the  youth,  either 
in  or  out  of  our  religious  Society,  should  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  events  which  are  transpiring  around 
them,  or  of  the  improvements  in  morals,  in  science, 
or  the  arts,  which  the  ingenuity  of  our  cotempora- 
ries  is  bringing  into  view.  To  preserve  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  events  of  our  time,  as  they 
arise,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  periodicals  of  the 
day.  It  is  therefore  an  object  of  rational  desire,  that 
these  should  be  purged  of  everything  which  is  likely 
to  corrupt  the  principles,  or  deteriorate  the  moral 
sensibilities  of  their  leaders.  There  is  a  propensity 
in  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  young,  not  only  to 
adopt  the  sentiments,  but  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the 
authors  whose  works  they  are  in  the  habit  of  reading. 
When  they  are  accustomed  to  find  the  achievements 
of  warriors  portrayed  in  glowing  colours,  and  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  decorations  which  a  vivid  ima- 
gination and  the  finest  language  can  supply,  a  war- 
like spirit  is  naturally  excited.    But  when  those 


scenes  of  devastation  and  blood,  if  described  at  all, 
are  stripped  of  the  halo  of  glory  and  exposed  in  their 
naked  and  hideous  deformity,  the  tend  er  mind  shrinks 
with  intuitive  horror,  and  readily  admits  the  con- 
viction, that  such  dreadful  expedients  constitute  no 
part  of  the  plan  devised  by  a  beneficent  Creator  for 
the  government  of  the  world.  When  a  writer,  even, 
though  treating  on  subjects  not  professedly  religious, 
is  imbued  with  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  rever- 
ence and  love  towards  the  author  of  our  existence, 
opportunities  frequently  arise  for  infusing  into  his 
pages  a  portion  of  the  spirit  by  which  he  is  habit- 
ually actuated.  Thus  pious  authors,  though  writing 
on  ordinary  subjects,  as  well  as  pious  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  common  vocations  of  life,  are  to  some 
extent  the  salt  of  the  earth.  And  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned,  whether,  in  a  reading  community,  any 
class  of  writers  exercise  a  more  permanent  influence 
over  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, than  the  authors  of  periodicals. 

If  then,  with  the  influence  of  periodicals  for  evil 
or  good,  in  our  view,  we  examine  the  character  of 
many  now  afloat  in  our  country,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement. 
There  is  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  them  consti- 
tuted of  matter  which  can  contribute  little  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  readers,  either  in  virtue  or  know- 
ledge. In  some  we  find  tedicus  discussions,  which 
derive  nearly  all  their  interest  from  partisan  dissen- 
tions,  and  in  most  of  them  opinions  are  advocated 
which  the  pious  Christian  would  not  willingly  ingraft 
on  the  minds  of  his  offspring. 

Impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  present  condition 
of  this  country,  and  particularly  of  the  Society  to 
which  he  belongs,  calls  for  the  publication  of  a  peri- 
odical conducted  upon  a  plan  somewhat  different 
from  any  now  extant  among  us,  the  subscriber  is  in- 
duced to  offer  to  the  public  a  weekly  paper  of  which 
the  following  is  an  outline. 

It  is  designed  to  defend  and  uphold  the  great 
principles,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  which  the 
Society  of  Friends,  from  their  rise  to  the  present 
time,  have  professed  and  maintained.  But  in  de- 
fending the  doctrines  of  the  Society,  it  is  intended  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  controversial  discus- 
sions, more  particularly  on  questions  which  lead  to 
no  important  practical  result.  Believing,  as  he  as- 
suredly does,  that  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  our 
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primitive  Friends,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  the  great  truths  which  they  promulgated, 
are  fixed  and  immutable,  no  countenance  will  be 
given,  in  this  paper,  to  any  thing  which  might  have 
a  tendency  to  unsettle  them.  Caie  will  be  taken  to 
avoid  any  violation  of  the  salutary  rule  of  our  disci- 
pline which  requires  that  original  essays,  relating  to 
our  religious  principles  or  testimonies,  shall,  previous 
to  publication,  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings.  Still  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  those  principles  are  laid  upon  so  broad  a 
basis  as  to  leave  ample  room  for  discussion  and  il- 
lustration, without  encroaching  upon  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  discipline. 

As  the  Editor  is  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  religious  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member;  and  fully  believes  that  the 
discipline,  when  maintained  in  the  spiritand  manner 
designed  by  its  founders,  is  a  powerful  preservative 
of  this  union  and  harmony,  the  columns  of  his  paper 
will  not  be  open  to  essays  which  tend  to  lay  that 
discipline  waste  :  but  their  aim  and  object  will  be  to 
support  the  established  order  on  its  original  principles. 

Though  it  is  not  intended  that  the  paper  shall  be 
devoted  to  any  single  object  of  discussion  or  enquiry, 
yet  there  are  some  great  moral  questions,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  which,  Friends  have  taken  a  leading 
and  prominent  part.  To  subjects  of  that  character, 
the  columns  of  this  paper  will  be  freely  opened. 
Among  the  evils  which  disgrace  our  age  and  nation, 
and  retard  the  progress  of  civilization,  there  are  none 
of  greater  magnitude  than  the  twin  progeny  of  bar- 
barous ages,  slavery  and  war.  The  Editor  is  aware 
that  on  the  former  of  these  subjects  no  inconsiderable 
excitement  prevails;  that  much  diversity  of  opinion 
appears  among  the  advocates  of  freedom,  as  to  the 
mode  by  which  the  acknowledged  evils  of  slavery 
may  be  most  quickly  and  effectually  redressed  ;  and 
that  this  diversity  has  led  to  discussions  in  which 
the  zeal  of  the  combatants  is  sometimes  more  con- 
spicuous than  their  charity  :  yet  this  does  not  in  his 
mind  furnish  a  satisfactory  reason  why  the  subject 
should  be  excluded  from  his  paper. 

There  are  probably  few  if  any  professors  of  the 
Christian  religion,  who  will  presume  to  deny  that  the 
time  so  beautifully  and  graphically  described  by  the 
evangelical  prophet,  will  eventually  arrive,  when 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  or  the 
people  learn  war  any  more;  and  we  need  but  little 
reflection  to  perceive,  that  when  that  happy  day  shall 
come,  slavery  as  well  as  war.  must  be  unknown. 
The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  furnishes  a  remedy  for  both  : 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  evils  can 
be  completely  eradicated  by  any  other  influence. 
The  injunction  of  the  Apostle,  to  overcome  evil 
with  good,  indicates  at  once  the  easiest  and  most  ef- 
fectual mode  that  was  ever  proposed,  and  is  proba- 
bly in  no  case  more  important  than  in  our  efforts  for 


the  abolition  of  slavery  and  war.  To  combat  these 
evils  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  by  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding, 
is  unquestionably  the  proper  method  of  effecting  the 
object.  Such  was  the  manner  of  Woolman  and 
Benezet :  and  such  it  is  hoped  will  be  the  manner 
in  which  these  subjects  will  be  discussed  in  this 
paper. 

As  we  have  various  indications  of  a  growing  con- 
viction on  the  minds  of  many,  who  are  not  of  our 
religious  Society,  of  the  folly  as  well  as  the  wicked- 
ness of  war,  it  will  be  one  object  with  the  editor  to 
bring  into  the  view  of  his  readers  such  facts  illustra- 
tive of  this  subject  as  may  fall  under  his  notice.  If 
any  important  movement,  of  a  national  character, 
indicating  an  advance  in  this  righteous  cause,  should 
be  observed,  the  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  duly 
apprised  of  it. 

The  rapid  advances  in  science  and  art  which  a 
few  of  the  past  years  have  exhibited,  render  it  cer- 
tain that  further  de  velopements  of  a  similar  character 
will  be  made.  It  is  intended  to  bestow  sufficient 
attention  upon  subjects  of  that  nature,  to  keep  the 
readers  of  this  paper  apprised  of  the  most  important 
discoveries,  as  far  as  they  would  be  interesting  to 
the  general  reader. 

Although  the  Editor  has  no  intention  of  mixing,  in 
any  degree,  in  the  political  movements  of  our  coun- 
try, yet  a  brief  notice  of  the  events  of  the  day,  such 
at  least  as  involve  some  general  interest,  will  con- 
stitute a  part  of  his  plan.  Legislative  enactments, 
or  judicial  decisions  of  the  General  or  State  Govern- 
ments and  Courts,  when  they  affect  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  will  be  brought  into  the  view 
of  his  readers;  more  especially  if  they  have  an  ob- 
vious connection  with  religion  or  morals. 

As  the  object  of  the  paper  is  to  diffuse  useful  and 
correct  information,  and  to  promote  virtue  and  hap- 
piness both  in  civil  and  religious  society,  original 
essays,  or  judicious  selections,  are  respectfully  so- 
licited. But  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  it 
is  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  Editor  to  subserve  any 
local  or  party  purposes,  or  to  engage  in  doubtful  or 
controversial  discussions,  and  that  he  of  course  must 
be  at  liberty  to  judge  and  decide  upon  the  fitness  for 
insertion  of  all  contributions  which  may  be  offered. 

Esocii  Lewis. 

Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  1st,  1847. 


The  great  comprehensive  truths,  says  President 
Quincy,  written  in  letters  of  living  light  on  every 
page  of  our  history,  are  these  :  Human  happiness 
has  no  perfect  security  but  freedom;  freedom, 
none  but  virtue;  virtue,  none  but  knowledge  ;  and 
neither  freedom  nor  knowledge  has  any  vigor  or 
immortal  hope,  except  in  the  principles  of  the 
•Christian  faith,  and  in  the  sanctions  of  the  Christian 
religion. 
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Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  with 
Extracts  from  her  Journal  and  Letters.  Ed- 
ited by  two  of  her  daughters.  In  two  volumes. 
Philadelphia.  J.W.Moore,  193  Chestnut 
Street.  1817. 

When  the  eminently  good,  as  well  as  gifted, 
die,  it  is  no  less  laudable  than  natural  to  en- 
quire into  the  history  of  their  lives,  and  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  position  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  divine  providence — the  manner 
in  which  they  improved  that  position,  and  by 
what  means  they  became  useful,  and  as  shining 
lights  to  others  in  their  generation.  History  is 
said  to  be  philosophy  teaching  by  example  :  and 
if  this  be  true  in  the  general,  more  obviously  is 
it  so  in  reference  to  individuals.  We  have,  in 
the  record  of  their  lives,  an  illustration  imme- 
diately, before  us,  of  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  actuated ;  and  as  "  the  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit,"  we  are  enabled  pretty  accurately 
to  estimate  the  value  of  those  principles  by  their 
results,  and  are  thus  incited  to  endeavour  to 
follow  them,  as  they  have  followed  their  Lord 
and  Saviour. 

Since  the  death  of  John  Howard,  in  1790, 
many  have  shown  how  thoroughly  their  hearts 
were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  anthem 
which  breathed  "  good  will  toward  men,"  and 
have  laboured  diligently  and  effectually,  in  the 
discharge  of  high  philanthropic  duties ;  but  no 
one,  we  believe,  in  the  last  half  century,  has 
occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  mind, 
as  respects  her  widely  extended,  indefatigable 
and  successful  efforts  for  the  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  the  destitute,  the  vicious, 
and  the  imprisoned,  as  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir;  and  it  is  the  writer's  inten- 
tion to  make  some  extracts,  and  occasionally 
some  remarks  of  his  own,  which  shall  enable 
the  readers  of  Friends'1  Review,  who  may  not 
find  it  convenient  to  purchase  the  work,  to  com- 
prehend, in  some,  degree,  the  character  and  ex- 
traordinary career,  of  this  great  British  philan- 
thropist. 

That  persons  who  read  the  memoir,  may  not 
labour  under  an  erroneous  impression,  it  may  be 
well  to  premise  that  the  Editors  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  We 
infer,  therefore,  that  they  were  not  so  thoroughly 
competent  to  enter  into,  and  sympathize  with 
the  religious  exercises  of  their  mother,  as  they 
might  have  been,  had  they  united  with  her  more 
entirely  in  sentiment,  and  laboured  with  her  in 
the  same  household  of  faith,  walking  by  the 
same  rule,  and  minding  the  same  thing.  This 
will  explain  to  the  reader  some  matters  which 
he  will  meet  with  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Elizabeth  Fry  was  the  third  daughter,  and 
one  of  twelve  children  of  John  and  Catharine 
Gurney  of  Earlham,  in  Norwich,  where  she  was 
born,  on  the  21st  of  5th  month,  1780.  Her 
mother  was  a  descendant  of  Robert  Barclay  the 
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apologist,  and  her  father's  family  had  been 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  almost  since 
its  first  appearance,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago.  She  was  thus  a  birthright  member  ;  in  a 
situation,  however,  but  little  likely  to  choose 
the  simplicity,  and  embrace  the  self-denying 
principles  of  those  of  the  Society,  who  consist- 
ently adhere  to  the  views  of  its  founder,  and 
aithfully  maintain  its  testimonies.  John  Gur- 
ney was  wealthy;  his  pursuits  led  to  an  extensive 
"  intercourse  with  persons  of  various  denomina- 
tions," among  whom  his  high  standing,  his  cour- 
tesy and  popular  manners,  made  him  ever  wel- 
come. His  family  lightly  floated  in  the  indi- 
gencies of  fashionable  life,  as  well  as  its  accom- 
plishments, and — particularly  after  the  death  of 
his  wife  in  1792 — there  appears  to  have  been 
little  or  no  restraint  among  them  of  a  religious 
character. 

In  some  memoranda  of  her  early  life,  Eliza- 
beth says,  "  I  had,  as  well  as  a  fearful,  rather  a 
reserved  mind,  for  I  never  remember  telling  of 
my  many  painful  fears,  though  I  must  often 
have  shown  them  by  weeping,  when  left  in  the 
dark,  and  on  other  occasions  :  this  reserve  made 
me  little  understood  and  thought  very  little  of, 
except  by  my  mother  and  one  or  two  others, 
was  considered  and  called  very  stupid  and  ob- 
stinate. I  remember  having  a  poor,  not  to  say, 
low,  opinion  of  myself,  and  used  to  think  that 
I  was  so  very  inferior  to  my  sisters  Catherine 
and  Rachel."  Her  natural  affections  were 
strong,  almost,  as  she  expresses  it, "  overwhelm- 
ingly so,"  and  a  certain  nervous  irritability, 
probably  induced  by  indiscreet  treatment  when 
a  child,  followed  her  for  many  years,  and  was 
the  source  of  much  real  suffering.  Her  regular 
Journal  commences  in  the  first  month  of  1797, 
the  previous  memoranda  having  been  destroyed 
by  herself.  We  are  particularly  struck — though 
perhaps  not  greatly  edified — by  the  simplicity 
and  artlessness  of  many  of  her  entries.  She  does 
not  at  all  appear  at  this  time  to  have  had  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  spirituality  of  religion,  or  to 
have  suspected  her  inability,  at  any  time  she 
chose,  to  reform  and  regulate  her  own  heart.  She 
evidently  had  but  a  very  faint  view  of  her  natu- 
ral depravity,  and  could  seldom  have  realized 
the  force  of  our  Saviour's  declaration,  "without 
me,  ye  can  do  nothing."  She  had  read  few,  if 
indeed  she  had  read  any,  of  our  ancient  Friends' 
writings,  and  was  but  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  our  religious  Society.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  visitations  of  di- 
vine love  and  mercy  were  extended  to  her  from 
childhood  ;  but  her  situation,  as  we  can  readily 
understand,  was  particularly  unfavourable  to  an 
attention  to  the  whisperings  of  the  still,  small 
voice — my  daughter  give  me  thine  heart — this 
is  the  way,  walk  in  it.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1797,  she  says,  "  a  thought  passed  my  mind, 
that  if  I  had  some  religion  I  should  be  superior 
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to  what  I  am;  it  would  be  a  bias  to  better  ac- 
tions. J  think  I  am  by  degrees  losing  man}'  ex- 
cellent qualities.  I  am  more  cross,  more  proud, 
more  vain,  more  extravagant.  I  lay  it  to  my 
great  love  of  gaiety,  and  the  world."  Soon 
afterward  she  says,  "what  a  comfort  must  a  real 
faith  in  religion  be  in  the  hour  of  death  ;  to 
have  a  firm  belief  of  entering  into  everlasting 
joy."  To  reflections  similar  to  these  it  is  evi- 
dent the  mind  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  had,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past,  not  been  a  stranger,  and 
when  William  Savery  attended  their  meeting 
at  Norwich,  on  the  4th  of  2nd  mo.  1798,  his 
sermon  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  mind. 
George  Fox  declares  in  his  journal,  that  he  was 
"  sent  to  turn  people  from  darkness  to  light, 
that  they  might  receive  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  turn 
them  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  the  truth  in 
the  heart,  which  came  by  Jesus,  that  by  this 
grace  they  might  be  taught,  which  would  bring 
them  salvation."  And  it  evidently  was  with 
humiliating  truths  of  this  character,  that  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  had  at  this  period  need 
to  be  more  thoroughly  acquainted. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  state  our 
conviction,  that  it  was  for  the  reviving  and 
spreading  abroad  of  these  and  other  great  doc- 
trinal truths,  teaching  always  that  "the  grace 
of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared 
to  all  men,"  that  the  Society  of  Friends  were 
raised  up  to  be  a  people.  We  regard  it  as  a 
sppcial  providence.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
believe,  nor  can  we  for  a  moment  admit,  that 
the  origin  of  Quakerism  is  attributable  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  "juncture,"  or  to  a  particu- 
lar state  of  public  feeling,  as  is  intimated  in 
some  remarks  of  the  editors  on  the  38th  page 
of  the  first  volume.* 

Subsequently  to  this  visit  of  William  Savery, 
E.  Fry  was  increasingly  desirous  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  consistent  Friends ;  and  one  induce- 


*It  not  {infrequently  happens  that  great  events  are 
brought  ahout  by  means  which  are  apparently  trivial  and 
unimportant,  ar.d  that  the  efficacy  of  those  means  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and 
place.  Hence,  to  those  who  look  no  deeper  than  second- 
ary causes,  many  momentous  changes  in  civil  and  re- 
ligious society  appear  to  he  the  result  of  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  the  time.  But  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  the  wisdom  which  designs  the  end,  prepares 
also  the  means,  and  controls  the  circumstances.  When 
the  people  of  Israel  were  to  he  led  out  of  Egypt,  a  Moses 
was  preserved  from  the  jaws  of  the  crocodile  and  the 
sword  of  Pharaoh  to  be  their  leader.  When  the  re- 
formation was  ahout  to  he  effected,  a  Huss,  a  Jerome  of 
Prague,  a  Luther,  a  Melancthon  and  a  Calvin  were  raised, 
and  a  Frederick  the  wise  wns  placed  in  authority.  And 
when  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  to  he  afresh 
proclaimed  to  the  nations,  George  Fox  and  his  coadju- 
tors were  called  and  qualified  for  the  momentous  work 
of  their  day.  When  these  men  were  sent  to  scatter  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  commissioned  to  spread 
it  on  a  soil  already  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  circum- 
stances, the  instruments,  and  the  end  were  unquestionably 
under  the  control  of  the  one  great  directing  Power.  — En. 
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ment  to  go  up  to  London  on  a  visit,  was,  that 
she  might  see  him,  and  "  all  those  plain  Qua- 
kers." Yet  her  mind,  as  she  says,  was  in  a 
"  whirl,"  and  so  entirely  does  she  appear  to 
have  yielded  herself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  me- 
tropolis— introduced  as  she  was  into  the  gayest 
circles — that  it  could  only  have  been  through 
the  long-suffering  mercy  of  her  beneficent 
Creator,  that  she  was  not  irrecoverably  lost  in 
folly  !  He  did  not  leave  her  to  herself.  She 
could  not  flee  from  his  presence;  his  good  Spirit 
followed  her,  and  on  the  17th  of  3d  mo.,  after 
having  a  few  days  before  again  heard  William 
Savery  preach,  she  expresses  her  thankfulness  to 
the  Divine  being,  for  "  having  sent  at  least  a 
glimmering  of  light"  into  her  heart,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  she  feels  "  there  is  a  God,  and  Im- 
mortality." The  round  of  dissipation  was 
nevertheless  kept  up  in  London,  until  she  re- 
turned home  with  her  father  on  the  16th  of  4th 
month.'  Thirty  years  afterwards,  speaking  of 
this  visit,  she  says,  "  it  was  like  the  casting  die 
of  my  life."  She  appears  to  have  been  filled  to 
satiety  with  her  indulgences ;  she  knew  they 
were  wrong,  and  only  "  tended  to  promote  evil," 
and  her  judgment  became  much  "  confirmed  in 
the  infinite  importance  of  Religion,  as  the  only 
real  stay,  guide,  help  and  comfort  in  this  life." 
Soon  after  she  returned  home,  she  received  an 
encouraging  letter  from  W.  Savery,  which  we 
regret  not  to  have  room  to  insert.  He  tells  her 
how  "  cordial"  he  had  felt  towards  her,  and  that 
his  heart  had  leaped  with  joy  to  find  her  willing 
to  acknowledge  a  state  of  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  and  reminds  her  of  the  en- 
joyment there  is  under  the  perfect  law  of  liberty 
— the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus — 
which  sets  the  soul  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.  Uneasiness  with  the  course  she  was  pur- 
suing increased  ;  one  little  intimation  of  duty 
after  another  was  given,  and  she  found  she  could 
not  participate  as  she  formerly  did  in  the  prac- 
tices of  the  family  circle.  This  was  a  sore  trial 
to  her ;  as  it  was  also  to  her  father  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  whom  she  was  ardently  attached. 

In  the  summer  of  179S,  their  father  took  a 
journey  into  Wales  and  the  south  of  England 
with  his  seven  daughters.  It  was  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  party,  and  the  religious  impressions 
of  which  she  was  so  sensible  at  home,  and  at 
times  even  in  London,  followed  Elizabeth  in  her 
carriage  and  in  her  walks — at  her  down  lying 
and  her  uprising.  At  Colebrook  Dale,  in  com- 
pany with  her  "dear  friend  Richard  Reynolds," 
they  visited  Deborah  Darby  and  Rebecca  Young, 
whose  gospel  services  in  this  country,  many 
are  still  living  to  remember.  "We  had  spent," 
says  she,  "  a  delightful  evening,  when  my  heart 
began  to  feel  itself  silenced  before  God,  and 
without  looking  at  others,I  found  myself  under 
the  shadow  of  his  wing,  and  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  rest  were  in  the  same  state.    After  sit- 
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ting  a  time  in  awful  silence,  Rebecca  Young 
spoke  most  beautifully  ;  she  touched  my  heart, 
and  I  felt  melted  and  bowed  before  my  Creator." 
After  her  return  home,  she  resumed  her  usual 
habits  of  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor,  and 
especially  the  sick,  reading  the  Bible  to  them, 
and  instructing  their  children.  She  had  some- 
time before  commenced  a  school  with  one  little 
boy,  and  it  had  gradually  increased  until  she  had 
upwards  of  seventy  children,  whom  she  managed 
without  assistance ;  thus  initiating  herself  into 
the  duties,  and  disciplining  her  mind  for  those 
services  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which,  in  after  life, 
she  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Sore  conflicts 
were  passed  through  about  this  time  when  in 
the  19th  year  of  her  age.  She  felt  the  incum- 
bent necessity  of  walking  in  a  much  narrower 
path  than  those  did  who  were  around  her  in 
her  father's  house.  She  was  reluctant,  by  with- 
drawing from  a  participation  in  their  pleasures, 
to  make  them  uncomfortable,  and  lay  a  restraint 
upon  what  they  had  been  educated  to  regard  as 
innocent  amusements.  She  had  none  to  sympa- 
thise with  her  in  these,  to  her,  matters  of  high 
moment — none  to  encourage  her  in  the  right 
way  of  the  Lord,  or  that  could  at  all  understand 
her  feelings  and  her  scruples  : — indeed,  she  did 
not  herself  understand  them  ; — they  were  a 
mystery  to  her,  and  she  truly  felt  that  she  was 
led  in  a  way  which  she  knew  not.  On  one  oc- 
casion, after  having  declined  an  invitation  from 
one  of  her  brothers  to  join  him  in  what  she  be- 
lieved wrong,  she  writes,  "  Have  mercy,  oh 
God !  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  let  me  act 
rightly,  I  humbly  pray  thee  !"  The  Lord  was 
evidently  calling  for  her  will ;  but  how  slowly 
did  she  resign  it !  though  he  would  doubtless,  as 
Thomas  Story  beautifully  expresses,  in  refer- 
ence to  himself,  "  have  returned  her  his  own, 
in  token  of  his  love." 

She  attended  what  is  called  the  general  meet- 
ing at  Ackworth  school  in  the  8th  month,  1799, 
and  took  part  in  the  examination  of  the  chil- 
dren in  their  various  exercises.  Here  she  met 
with  Thomas  Scattergood  and  Elizabeth  Cogge- 
shall,  and  felt  some  encouragement  from  the 
notice  they  took  of  her.  Thomas  mentioned 
the  great  love  he  felt  for  her,  "  which  made  it 
appear  to  me,"  says  she,  "  as  if  there  was  a 
sympathy  of  soul,  and  we  both  were  guided  by 
the  same  spirit."  She  was  often  contrited 
under  a  sense  of  the  unmerited  goodness  of  her 
Heavenly  Father,  and  a  conviction  of  her  many 
deficiencies.  She  was  not  without  a  prospect, 
at  seasons,  of  being  called  upon  at  some  future 
day,  if  faithful  to  the  manifestations  of  duty, 
publicly  to  advocate  the  cause  of  her  Redeemer, 
and  invite  others  to  come  and  witness  a  qualifi- 
cation, through  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  partake  of  the  good  things  which 
the  Lord  hath  in  store  for  them  that  love  him. 

In  the  8th  month,  1800,  she  was  married  in 


Friends'  meeting  house  at  Norwich,  to  Joseph 
Fry;  soon  after  which  event  they  settled  at  St. 
Mildred's  Court,  the  place  of  his  business,  in  the 
city  of  London.  She  was  thus  thrown  much 
more  into  the  company  of  plain,  consistent 
Friends,  than  she  had  hitherto  been,  and  only 
one  week  after  the  young  married  pair  had  ar- 
rived at  their  home,  George  Dillwyn  became 
their  guest.  The  poor  continued  to  claim  her 
attention — she  met  with  and  became  consider- 
ably interested  in  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  ex- 
pressed "a  wish  that  the  young  man  might  be 
preserved  in  humility."  Passing  through  va- 
rious trials,  and  close  provings  of  her  faith,  she 
seems  earnestly  to  have  craved  an  increase  of  it, 
and  that  she  might  continually  be  watched  over 
for  good  by  the  unslumbering  and  compassionate 
shepherd  of  the  sheep.  The  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1805,  she  says,  "was  very  interesting  to  me.  I 
felt  a  good  deal  about  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
struck  afresh  with  the  beauty  of  our  principles  ; 
but  so  am  I  also, with  the  great  want  of  simplicity 
and  integrity  in  us  who  profess  them.  .  . 
The  dread  I  had  over  me  in  Plaistow  Meeting 
of  saying  something,  impressed  me  in  most  of  the 
meetings;  I  had  such  clear  ideas  in  some  of  them; 
but  I  did  not  believe  it  necessary  for  my  salva- 
tion to  do  it,  and  I  believe  hardly  any  motive 
short  of  that,  could  induce  me;"  She  seems  to 
have  been  really  desirous  not  to  go  before  she 
was  sent,  and  to  guard  against  being  warmed  by 
a  fire  of  her  own  kindling.  "There  is  one," 
says  slie,  "  who  knows  my  heart,  and  its  great 
wants.  To  Him  then  I  look,  even  to  Him  who 
has  borne  our  infirmities.  Teach  me  thy  way; 
lead  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  thy 
name's  sake;  give  me  strength  in  weakness,  if 
thou  seest  meet,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  overcome 
temptation." 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Grace  Church  street,  a  visiter  to  "the 
school  and  workhouse,"  belonging  to  Friends,  at 
Islington,  she  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would 
open  the  way  to  services  altogether  congenial  to 
her  long  cherished  habits  and  tastes.  At  one  of 
her  visits — perhaps  the  first — she  proposed  read- 
ing to  the  children  a  little  pamphlet  which  had 
lately  come  out,  by  Frederick  Smith ;  they 
were  deeply  interested,  and  after  it  was  finished, 
"I  endeavoured,"  she  says,  "  to  weigh  whether 
I  really  had  anything  to  say  to  them  or  not.  I 
thought  that  I  had,  and  therefore  took  up  the 
book,  as  if  to  explain  it,  making  my  own  remarks, 
which  appeared  to  affect  the  children  and  the 
governess,  so  that  those  who  were  on  the  point 
of  tears  really  wept."  And  "Oh  !"  she  further 
remarks,  in  reference  to  this  circumstance,  "that 
in  anything  like  a  religious  duty,  I  may  never 
go  beyond  the  right  guide,  nor  ever  give  self  the 
praise." 

The  cares  of  a  rapidly  increasing  family 
pressed  upon  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  the  high  re- 
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sponsibilities  of  the  wife,  the  mother,  and  the 
mistress  were  keenly  felt  and  acknowledged. 
She  endeavoured  to  discharge  them  as  one  who 
must  give  an  account,  desiring  that  to  every  one 
she  might  do  as  she  would  be  done  unto. 

In  the  autumn  of  1808,  death  was  permitted 
to  visit  her  household.  Her  father-in-law,  Wm. 
Storrs  Fry,  died  at  St.  Mildred's  Court,  where 
she  had  been  privileged  to  nurse  him  assiduously 
through  an  illness  of  some  weeks.  During  this 
period  she  appears  to  have  been  strongly  con- 
firmed in  the  belief,  that  "  it  is  only  through  the 
redeeming  power  of  Christ  we  can  look  for  sal- 
vation." "I  believe  it  is  through  Christ  we  are 
saved,"  she  remarks,  "but  I  would  not  have  that 
lessen  our  diligence  to  work  out  our  own  salva- 
tion." After  the  decease  of  her  father-in-law, 
they  removed  to  Plashet,  his  former  residence, 
some  miles  from  London.  Here  she  enjoyed  the 
calm  tranquillity  of  the  country,  both  on  her  own 
account  and  that  of  her  children.  Her  garden 
and  her  llowers  made  it  to  her,  so  far  as  out- 
ward circumstances  could  do  so,  "  a  time  of 
sunshine."  The  editors  of  the  memoir  say, 
"  Her  brow  would  relax,  and  her  countenance 
beam  with  intelligence,  as  she  explained  to  her 
children  the  wonders  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  structure  of  an  insect,  or  the  growth  and 
beauty  of  a  flower."  It  is  instructive  to  follow, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  the  oft-recurring  pros- 
pect she  had  of  being  one  day  called  to  take  part 
in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  notice  the  manner 
in  which  she  flinched  from  it,  and  put  it  by  at 
particular  times,  without  pausing  solemnly  to 
make  the  inquiry,  whether  or  not  she  was  really 
required  to  open  her  mouth  in  testifying  to  the 
truth. 

Near  the  end  of  10th  mo.,  1809,  her  father 
died.  In  the  last  days  of  his  life,  it  is  said  that 
"he  wrestled  with  God  in  prayer,  and  grace  and 
help  were  given  him."  "  On  entering  his  room 
soon  after  it  was  over,  my  soul,"  says  Elizabeth, 
"was  bowed  within  me  in  love,  not  only  for  the 
deceased,  but  also  for  the  living,  and  in  humble 
thankfulness,  so  that  I  could  hardly  help  utter- 
ing, which  I  did,  my  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
and  also  what  I  felt  for  the  Living,  as  well  as  the 
dead.  I  cannot  understand  it,  but  the  power 
given  was  wonderful  to  myself."  The  funeral 
took  place  on  the  3d  of  11th  month.  We  have 
an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  her  exer- 
cises that  day,  which  is  too  long  to  quote  entire. 
She  was  "  so  impressed  at  times  with  love  to  all. 
and  thanksgiving,"  that  she  doubted  w  icther  it 
Plight  not  possibly  be  her  place  to  express  it 
there,  though  she  "did  the  evening  before,  hum- 
bly crave  not  to  be  permitted  to  do  so,  unless 
rightly  called  to  it."  She  "most  feared  lest  it 
was  a  temptation  owing  to"  her  "state  of  sorrow." 
But  she  fully  believed  that  was  not  the  ease,  as 
something  of  the  kind  had  been  more  and  more 
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ripening  on  her  mind,  "  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  even  months.  I  had  so  often  had  to  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  and  glory  in  the  God  of  my  salva- 
tion, that  it  made  me  desire  that  others  might 
partake,  and  know  how  good  he  had  been  to  my 
soul,  and  to  encourage  them  to  walk  in  those 
paths  I  had  found  to  be  paths  of  pleasantness  and 
peace.  However,  after  a  solemn  waiting  at  the 
grave  my  dear  uncle  Joseph  spoke,  greatiy  to  my 
encouragement  and  comfort,  and  I  believe  remo- 
val of  some  of  my  fears.  I  remained  still,  till 
dearest  John" — her  brother— "began  to  move  to 
go  away,  when  it  appeared  as  if  it  could  not  be 
omitted,  and  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  began,  not 
knowing  how  I  should  go  on,  with  these  words: 
Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God 
Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  all  thy  ways,  thou 
king  of  saints  ;  be  pleased  to  receive  our  thanks- 
giving;" and  there  I  seemed  stopped,  though  I 
thought  I  should  have  had  to  express  that  I  gave 
thanks  on  my  beloved  father's  account.  But  not 
feeling  the  power  to  continue,  I  arose  directly  ;  a 
quiet,  calm,  and  invigorated  state,  mental  and 
bodily,  was  my  portion  afterwards,  and  altogether 
a  sweet  day,  but  a  very  painful  night,  discouraged 
on  every  side,  I  could  believe,  by  him  who  tries 
to  deceive." 

Subsequently  to  this  period,  she  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  ministry,  though  occasionally 
under  great  discouragement,  fearing  that  she 
might  not  properly  exemplify  in  her  daily  walk 
the  doctrines  which  she  preached.  At  other 
times  she  was  mercifully  permitted  to  feel  her 
"  cup  to  run  over,  such  sweetness  covered  her 
mind."  Thus  endeavoring  to  walk  by  faith, 
and  not  by  sight,  and  being  particularly  solicit- 
ous that  no  apprehension  of  duty  out  of  her 
family  might  lead  her  "in  any  degree  to  forget 
or  neglect  home  duties,"  she  so  engaged  the 
sympathy  and  unity  of  her  Monthly  Meeting, 
that,  in  1811,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age,  she 
was  officially  acknowledged  as  a  minister.  "This 
mark  of  their  unity,"  she  writes,  "  is  sweet,  and 
I  think  strengthening,  and  I  believe  will  have 
advantages,  as  well  as  trials  attending  it." 

Having  reached  this  important  epoch  in  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  Fry  ;  and  being  sensible  that 
we  have  already  occupied  more  than  our  share 
of  space,  we  lay  down  the  volume  for  the  pre- 
sent. We  cannot,  however,  do  so  without  giv- 
ing expression  to  a  serious  doubt  which  we  en- 
tertain of  the  propriety  of  the  publication  of 
some  of  the  entries  in  the  Journal.  We  allude 
to  those  which  give  somewhat  in  detail  an  ac- 
count of  the  dissipating  pleasures  in  which  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  indulged  in  early  life. 
We  should  have  much  preferred  they  had  been 
passed  over  in  general  terms.  They  ought  not 
to  have,  yet  we  fear  they  may  have,  an  injurious 
effect  upon  our  youth  who  arc  unwilling  to 
bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  who 
are  buttooaptto  plead  the  example  of  such  a 
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character  as  Elizabeth  Fry,  even  in  her  errors. 
Give  us,  too,  our  round  of  follies,  now,  say  they, 
and  by  and  by,  we  will  think  of  religion! 
Would  that  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  this 
infatuation  were  comprehended  by  those  who 
cherish  it .' — that  it  were  remembered  "  that  for 
all  these  things,  God  will  bring  us  into  judg- 
ment!" "  U.  M. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

Mont  Blanc. 

Who  among  us  is  there,  but  in  the  glowing 
aspirations  of  his  early  life  has  felt  that  to  visit 
Mont  Blanc,  and  the  wildest  and  grandest  of 
nature's  upheavings  around  it,  must  be  among 
the  achievements  of  his  future  days !  Who, 
even  in  matured  and  sobered  thought,  after  his 
brow  has  become  wrinkled,  and  his  cheek  fur- 
rowed with  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  a  busy 
life,  does  not,  occasionally,  still  cast  a  longing 
look  to  Switzerland,  and  while  he  partly  ac- 
knowledges the  impossibility  of  visiting  it,  clings 
to  earlier  hopes,  and  reluctantly  admits  the  con- 
viction that  this  must  indeed  be  among  the  un- 
realized visions  of  boyhood  !  Next  to  the  en- 
joyment of  actual  observation,  is  a  vivid  and 
graphic  description  of  the  object,  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  can  appreciate  its  beauties,  and  who, 
after  having  drunk  them  in  himself,  possesses  the 
happy  faculty,  not  only  of  drawing  a  faithful 
outline,  but  also  that  of  filling  its  details  so  as  to 
create  in  your  own  mind,  a  full  picture  of  what 
it  is  your  lot  only  to  imagine. 

I  take  the  following  extract  from  Cheever's 
Wanderings  under  the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  apprehend  it  will  be  read  with  a  lively  in- 
terest by  such  as  are  not  familiar  with  our  au- 
thor. T.  U. 

"  Almost  every  separate  view  of  Mont  Blanc, 
from  different  vales  and  mountains,  has  some  pe- 
culiarity to  characterize  it.  I  never  obtained  so 
complete  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  its  slopes  of  snow, 
and  the  immensity  of  its  glaciers,  as  when  gazing 
on  it  in  a  fine  day  from  the  summit  of  the  Flegere  in 
the  vale  of  Chamouny. 

"  The  view  from  this  point,  from  the  Breven,  and 
from  Col  De  Balme,  might  each  seem,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  so  sublime  and  glorious  that 
nothing  could  exceed  them,  or  cause  any  increase  in 
their  sublimity.  But  Mont  Blanc  from  the  Italian 
side,  from  the  Val  d'Aoste,  is  presented  to  the  eye 
in  a  greater  unity  of  sublimity,  with  a  more  undi- 
vided and  overwhelming  impression,  than  any  other 
point.  In  the  vale  of  Chamouny  you  are  almost  too 
near:  you  are  under  the  mountain,  and  not  before 
it,  and  from  the  heights  around  it  there  are  other 
objects  that  command  a  portion  of  your  admiration. 
But  here  Mont  Blanc  is  the  only  object,  as  it  were, 
between  you  and  eternity.  It  is  said  that  on  this  side 
the  mountain  rises  in  almost  a  sheer  perpendicular 
precipice,  thirteen  thousand  feet  high  ;  an  object 
that  quite  tyrannizes  over  the  whole  valley,  so  that 
you  see  nothing  else,  and  in  a  day  of  such  glowing 
brilliancy  as  1  am  writing  of,  you  desire  to  see  no- 
thing else,  for  it  seems  as  if  heaven's  splendors  were 
coming  down  upon  you. 


It  was  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  that 
I  came  upon  this  view,  and  I  gazed,  and  gazed,  and 
gazed,  almost  wishing  that  I  could  spend  as  many 
day's  as  there  were  minutes  in  the  same  position, 
and  full  of  regret  to  leave  a  spot  of  such  glorious 
beauty.  The  splendor  was  almost  blinding.  A  bril- 
liant sun,  a  few  fleecy  clouds  around  the  mountain, 
a  clear  transparent  atmosphere,  the  valley  invested 
with  the  richest  verdure,  range  after  range  of  moun- 
tains retreating  behind  one  anolher,  tints  softening 
from  shade  to  shade,  the  light  mingling  with,  and  as 
it  were  entering  into  the  green  herbage,  and  forming 
with  it  a  soft  luminous  composition,  dim  ridges  o( 
hazy  light,  and  at  the  close  of  this  perspective  of 
magnificence,  Mont  Blanc  sheeted  with  snow,  and 
flashing  like  a  type  of  the  Celestial  City. 

"Coming  suddenly  upon  such  a  scene  you  think 
that  no  other  point  of  view,  can  possibly  be  equal 
to  this,  and  you  are  tempted  not  to  stir  from  the  spot 
till  sun  down ;  but  looking  narrowly,  you  see  that 
the  road  scales  the  cliff's  at  some  distance  beyond, 
at  an  Overhanging  point,  where  Mont  Blanc  will  still 
be  in  full  view ;  so  you  pass  on,  plunging  for  a  few 
moments  into  a  wood  of  chestnuts,  and  losing  Mont 
Blanc  entirely.  Then  you  emerge,  admiring  the 
rich  scene  through  which  you  have  been  advancing, 
until  you  gain  the  point  which  you  observe  from  a 
distance,  where  the  road  circles  the  jagged  outjut- 
ting  crags  of  the  mountain  at  a  great  distance  above 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  there  again  the  vision 
of  glory  bursts  upon  you.  What  combinations! 
Forests  of  the  richest,  deepest  green;  vast  masses  of 
foliage  below  you,  as  fresh  and  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light, as  if  just  washed  in  a  June  shower;  moun- 
tain crags  towering  above,  the  river  Doire  thunder- 
ing far  beneath  you,,  down  black,  jagged,  savage 
ravines;  behind  ymi,  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  a 
range  of  snow-crowned  mountains ;  before  you  the 
same  vast  and  magnificent  perspective  which  ar- 
rested your  admiration  at  first,  with  its  infolding  and 
retreating  ranges  of  verdure  and  sunlight ;  and  at  the 
close,  Mont  Blanc  flashing  as  lightning,  as  it  were  a 
mountain  of  pure  alabaster. 

''The  fleecy  clouds  that  here  and  there  circled 
and  touched  it,  or  like  a  cohort  of  angels,  brushed  its 
summit  with  their  wings,  added  greatly  to  the  glory; 
for  the  sunlight  reflecting  from  the  snow  upon  the 
clouds,  and  from  the  clouds  upon  the  snow,  made  a 
more  glowing  and  dazzling  splendour.  The  outlines 
of  the  mountains  being  so  sharply  defined  against 
the  serene  blue  sky,  you  might  deem  the  whole 
mass  to  have  been  cut  out  from  the  ether.  You  have 
this  view  for  hours  as  you  pass  up  the  valley,  but  at 
this  particular  point  it  is  most  magnificent. 

"  It  was  of  such  amazing  effulgence  at  this  hour, 
that  no  language  can  give  any  just  idea  of  it.  Gazing 
steadfastly  and  long  upon  it,  1  began  to  comprehend 
what  Coleridge  meant,  when  he  said  that  he  almost 
lost  the  sense  of  his  own  being  in  that  of  the  moun- 
tain, or  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  him  and  he  of 
it.  Gazing  thus,  your  sense  almost  becomes  dizzy 
in  the  tremulous  effulgence.  And  then  the  sunset! 
The  rich  hues  of  sunset  upon  such  a  scene  !  The 
golden  light  upon  the  verdure,  the  warm  crimson  tints 
upon  the  snow,  the  crags  glowing  like  jasper,  the 
masses  of  shade  cast  from  summit  to  summit,  the 
shafts  of  light  shooting  past  them  into  the  sky,  and 
all  this  flood  of  rich  magnificence  succeeded  so 
rapidly  by  the  cold  grey  of  the  snow,  and  gone  en- 
tirely when  the. stars  are  visible  above  the  mountains, 
and  it  is  night!" 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  conditions  and  this  speci- 
men, that  a  volume  of  832  large  octavo  pages, 
printed  in  double  column,  and  on  fine  paper,  will 
be  furnished  annually  for  two  dollars.  To  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  the  charges  for 
advertising  constitute  a  material,  and,  in  many 
cas.es,  a  principal  source  of  the  income  of  our  news- 
papers, it  must  be  evident  that  an  extensive  sub- 
scription will  be  requisite  to  defray  the  cost  of  so 
large  a  volume,  from  which  advertisements  are  ex- 
cluded, that  the  paper  may  be  devoted  to  matter  of 
more  general  interest  to  the  readers.  It  may  be 
questioned,  indeed,  whether,  even  then,  the  sheet 
will  be  found  large  enough  to  cover  the  ground 
which  our  Prospectus  has  marked  out.  In  that 
case  there  will  be  no  objection  on  our  part  to  its  en- 
largement at  a  suitable  time,  if  it  should  prove  so 
far  acceptable  as  to  induce  a  patronage  that  will 
justify  the  additional  expense. 

We  publish  a  large  edition  of  our  first  number 
and  send  it  to  our  friends,  with  a  hope  and  request 
that  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  promoting  the 
success  of  the  paper,  will  promptly  forward  their 
own  subscriptions  and  those  of  their  neighbors  by 
mail,  addressed  to  the  publisher,  carefully  and  dis- 
tinctly designating  the  Post  Office  to  which  each 
paper  should  be  addressed. 

For  ten  dollars  remitted,  six  copies  of  the  paper 
will  be  forwarded,  mailed  together  or  separately, 
as  directed. 

We  propose  to  issue  our  second  number  about 
the  first  of  the  10th  month. 

We  have  received  the  London  General  Epistle, 
and  that  of  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  addressed  to  its 
own  members,  both  of  which  we  intend  to  insert  in 
an  early  number  of  the  "  Review." 


The  little  body  of  Friends  in  the  south  of  France 
have  long  been  regarded  with  affectionate  interest 
by  their  fellow  professors  in  this  land.   They  seem, 
like  our  forefathers,  to  have  been  drawn  out  of  the 
forms  of  an  external  religion  to  the  immediate 
teaching  of  Christ  in  their  own  hearts,  long  before 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  our  Christian  profession. 
Hence  they  were  called  Inspirants;  and  it  would 
seem  that  something  of  a  religious  organization, 
with  a  code  of  discipline  very  simple  in  its  cha- 
racter, but  analogous  to  our  own,  existed  amongst 
them  at  an  early  period.    "  Their  attention,"' says 
William  Savery,  "  was  first  turned  to  Friends  by  in- 
formation in  the  public  papers,  by  a  young  man  who 
came  to  Paris  and  advertised  that  the  owners  of  a 
vessel  and  cargo  which  were  taken  by  the  British 
in  the  war  with  America  and  France,  were  re- 


quested to  come  forward  and  claim  their  several 
proportions  of  the  said  vessel  and  cargo,  and  that 
his  father,  who  was  part  owner  of  the  ship  which 
took  the  French  vessel,  was  a  Quaker,  and  did  not 
desire  to  hold  their  property,  as  it  was  inconsistent 
with  his  conscientious  scruples.  They  made  in- 
quiry respecting  the  principles  of  Friends,  and 
found  them  much  the  same  as  their  own.3' 

In  the  year  1788  they  appear  to  have  received 
their  first  visit  from  members  of  our  Society;  Sarah 
Grubb,  in  company  with  George  Dillwyn,  Mary 
Dudley  and  others,  having  been  engaged  in  this 
service.  They  were  followed  by  William  Savery 
and  David  Sands  in  1797.  The  account  which 
these  Friends  have  left  us  of  their  simple  habits, 
Christian  tenderness  and  glad  reception  of  the  truth, 
is  very  touching,  and  is,  we  trust,  familiar  to  a  large 
portion  of  our  readers.  Since  that  period  they  have 
been  frequently  visited  bv  Friends,  and  under  va- 
rious depressing  circumstances  a  number  have  been 
preserved  in  a  good  degree  of  consistency  as  regards 
the  support  of  most  of  our  Christian  testimonies. 
Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  these  faithful  con- 
fessors, Lewis  Majolier  has  long  been  conspicuous, 
and  those  who  have  read  the  instructive  narratives 
of  the  Friends  who  have  travelled  amongst  this 
simple  people,  will  have  recognized  in  him  one  of 
their  most  assiduous  fellow-laborers  in  the  service 
of  Truth.  The  Testimony  concerning  him,  which 
occupies  a  portion  of  this  paper,  will  be  found  to 
possess  much  interest,  as  the  record  of  an  humble 
and  devoted  Christian. 


The  Yearly  Meetings  of  London,  New  York,  and 
New  England,  have  all  been  held  since  that  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. Through  the  medium  of  the  London 
Friend,  we  have  received  an  account,  considerably 
in  detail,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
held  in  that  city.  The  printed  minu;esof  those  held 
at  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  have  furnished  a 
specific  notice  of  the  subjects  which  have  claimed 
the  attention  of  those  meetings,  and  the  result  of 
their  deliberation.  From  the  information  thus 
received  the  following  abridgment  has  been  made. 
From  these  sources,  and  from  private  letters, 
we  rejoice  to  learn  that  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree,  not  of  harmony  only,  but  of  Christian 
love  and  fellowship,  was  felt  to  pervade  these 
assemblies.  It  is  a  cause  of  reverent  gratitude 
when  any  of  our  meetings  are  owned  by  the 
Divine  presence;  and  amid  the  many  discouraging 
circumstances  which  surround  us,  we  may  find  oc- 
casion to  take  fresh  courage,  when  Yearly  Meetings, 
representing  so  large  a  portion  of  our  religious  com- 
munity, are  permitted  to  be  held  under  a  sense  of  that 
Heavenly  influence  which  draws  individual  mem- 
bers nearer  to  each  other,  and  unites  them  in  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Truth.    The  unity 
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of  this  religious  body  is  dear  to  every  true  member 
of  it;  and  whatever  indicates  its  increase  must  be  a 
cause  of  rejoicing  to  all  who  can  duly  estimate  those 
spiritual  truths  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  uphold 
and  to  promulgate. 

Yearly  Meetings. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  was  unusually 
short,  having  closed  on  Fifth  day  evening  of  the 
second  week.  One  reason  which  may  be  as- 
signed for  this  circumstance  is,  the  absence  of 
propositions  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  and 
of  Appeals  ;  but  there  is  another  cause  which 
has  probably  contributed  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree to  this  result,  we  mean  the  unanimity  which 
has  marked  all  its  deliberations.  We  cannot 
recall,  in  our  limited  experience,  a  season  in 
which  there  has  been  so  unbroken  a  harmony 
of  sentiment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  large  a 
measure  of  true  liberty,  a  liberty  accompanied 
by  a  deep  and  extensive  desire  for  the  main- 
tenance of  primitive  simplicity,  both  of  doctrine 
and  practice. 

Various  subjects  were  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing, by  means  of  the  selected  minutes  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings.  The  little  company  who  pro- 
fess with  Friends  in  Norway,  have  been  placed 
in  a  near  relation  with  us,  and  will  in  future,  as  it 
is  expected,  return  answers  to  the  queries  once 
a  year.  Their  religious  condition  excited  much 
interest ;  and  two  of  the  Friends  who  visited 
them  last  summer,  gave  the  Meeting  some  in- 
teresting recollections  of  their  journey. 

The  chief  part  of  one  sitting  was  engaged  with 
the  subject  of  Capital  Punishment.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  a  more  animated  and 
general  discussion,  or  one  in  which  there  has 
been  a  greater  concurrence  of  expression.  The 
practice  was  condemned,  as  it  may  be  supposed, 
with  one  voice ;  and  it  was  treated  by  many 
Friends  as  identified  with  that  of  war,  and 
therefore  as  coming  within  the  proper  scope  of 
our  testimony  to  the  peaceable  nature  of  the 
gospel  dispensation.  Friends  were  encouraged 
to  apply  themselves  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods to  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind  ; 
and  the  Meeting  concluded  to  have  a  paragraph 
upon  the  subject  introduced  into  the  General 
Epistle,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

The  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on 
the  24th,  and  closed  on  the  28th  of  5th  month  last. 

"  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  having  learned 
that  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Scipio  had  de- 
clined to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  this 
Meeting  last  year,  to  read  and  record  certain 
documents  which  had  been  forwarded  to  it ; 
appointed  a  Committee  on  the  occasion  to  visit 
that  Meeting,  by  whose  report  an  affecting 
statement  is  presented  of  the  insubordination 
that  prevails  in  many  of  the  members  of  that 
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Quarterly  Meeting.  This  statement  is  also  sub- 
stantially confirmed,  by  a  minute  in  the  reports 
from  Scipio. 

"  This  affecting  subject  claimed  the  serious 
deliberation  of  the  Meeting, and  resulted  in  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  take  the  whole  case 
into  consideration  as  it  is  presented  by  the  doc- 
uments which  have  been  brought  to  this  Meet- 
ing, and  report  their  judgment  of  the  best  way 
to  dispose  of  it,  to  a  future  sitting." 

At  a  subsequent  sitting  the  following  report  was 
received  and  adopted  : 

"  '  The  Committee  appointed  in  the  case  of 
Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting,  after  deliberately 
considering  the  subject  submitted  to  them,  have 
concluded  to  propose  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
that  a  solid  Committee  be  appointed  to  attend 
Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting  and  its  subordinate 
branches,  as  the  case  may  appear  to  require. 
That  such  Committee  be,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
constituted  a  component  part  of  the  Quarterly, 
Monthly,  and  Preparative  Meetings  ;  and  espe- 
cially instructed  to  endeavor  to  carry  into  effect 
the  directions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  ;  that  the 
right  order  and  subordination  to  the  superior 
Meetings  may  be  restored,  as  enjoined  by  our 
discipline  :  and  also  to  endeavor,  in  the  spirit 
of  restoring  love,  to  heal  dissensions  and  pro- 
mote that  love  and  unity  that  becomes  Christian 
brethren.' 

The  following  Minute  from  Farmington  Quarter 
was  received,  and  referred  to  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings : 

"  The  Committee  on  the  subject  of  promot- 
ing our  testimony  against  slavery  report,  that 
they  have  been  renewedly  and  deeply  affected 
with  the  consideration  that  slavery  has  been 
extending  its  limits  from  time  to  time,  and  thus 
increasing  its  evils  and  cruelties  in  our  country 
for  many  years  past;  but  more  especially  are 
we  affected  with  the  consideration  of  the  fact, 
that  the  Nation  is  now  engaged  in  a  war  of  ag- 
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gression  and  conquest,  apparently  for  the  far- 
ther extension  of  this  institution.  We  are 
therefore  united  in  believing  that  these  deeply 
affecting  circumstances  present  a  fresh  claim 
upon  the  Society  for  the  adoption  of  measures 
to  lay  before  the  Government  and  the  Nation  a 
testimony  against  slavery  in  all  its  influences 
and  bearings,  and  especially  against  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  territory  for  its  farther  extension. 
And  that  our  members  be  pressingly  invited  to 
a  deep  and  weighty  consideration  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  them,  and  cautioned 
not  to  lend  their  influence  in  any  way  to  the 
extension  or  support  of  the  slave  power." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  England  convened 
at  Newport,  on  the  14th;  and  closed  on  the  18th  of 
6th  month  last.  From  their  printed  minutes  the 
following  extracts  are  made. 
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"Not  having  received  at  this  time,  nor  last 
year,  Epistles  from  our  dear  brethren  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia  and  Ohio,  and 
this  Meeting  being  brought  under  deep  exercise 
in  relation  thereto,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  take  the  subject  into  their  solid  and  deliberate 
consideration,  to  seek  therein  direction  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and,  if  in  clearness  way 
should  open  for  it,  to  prepare  essays  of  commu- 
nications to  those  respective  Meetings,  that  our 
love  may  be  still  manifest  to  them. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  as  follows: 

"  The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
circumstance  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  not  having 
received  epistles  from  our  brethren  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia  and  Ohio, 
neither  at  this  time  nor  at  our  last  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, have  met  and  deliberated  thereon :  and  in 
the  course  of  this  deliberation  have  been  intro- 
duced into  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret, 
that  an  epistolary  intercourse  which  has  long 
subsisted,  as  we  trust,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  and  to  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  we  profess  to  advocate,  by  drawing 
closer  the  cords  of  Christian  love  between  bre- 
thren of  the  same  religious  profession,  and  there- 
by imparting  strength  to  hold  fast  to  this  our 
profession,  should  by  any  means  be  interrupted. 

"Our  epistolary  intercourse  with  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  has  subsisted  for  more 
than  140  years.  It  was  commenced,  we  doubt 
not,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
and  on  the  proposal  of  the  brethren  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  at  a  time  when,  in  the 
early  days  of  our  history  as  a  distinct  religious 
body,  our  worthy  predecessors  were  enabled  by 
the  grace  of  God,  faithfully  and  fearlessly  to 
stand  for  the  cause  of  true  and  vital  Christianity, 
and  were  largely  instrumental  in  the  Divine 
hand  in  holding  forth  to  the  world  the  standard 
of  true,  vital,  spiritual  religion;  even  the  reli- 
gion of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
has  graciously  declared  that  he  came  that  his 
humble,  dedicated  followers  might  have  life,  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly. 

"  With  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  we  began 
our  intercourse  at  the  commencement  of  their 
holding  a  Yearly  Meeting,  at  which  time  we 
addressed  them  in  brotherly  love,  and  gave  them 
our  hearty  salutation. 

"  We  have  endeavored,  according  to  our  mea- 
sure, in  the  light  of  truth,  to  examine  whether 
any  thing  on  the  part  of  this  Yearly  Meeting 
has  caused  the  interruption  in  the  friendly  in- 
terchange of  these  proofs  of  brotherly  regard. 
We  are  not  sensible  that  any  thing  of  this  kind 
lias  taken  place.  Why  then  should  we  cease  to 
regard  the  members  of  these  Yearly  Meetings  as 
our  brethren,  one  in  religious  profession,  and 
hound  by  the  bonds  of  the  gospel  to  be  one  an- 
other's helpers  in  the  Lord. 
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"  The  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  the  spirit  of  re- 
storing love.  He  that  came  that  we,  being 
enemies,  might  be  reconciled  unto  God,  is,  as 
we  humbly  believe,  graciously  disposed,  by  the 
shedding  forth  of  the  blessed  influences  of  his 
love,  to  reconcile  us,  not  only  unto  himself,  but 
one  unto  another,  and  to  be  a  healer  of  breaches, 
as  well  as  a  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in. 

"Reverently  looking  unto  him,  therefore, for 
a  blessing  on  our  endeavours  to  manifest  our 
continued  love  for  these  our  brethren,  we  have 
prepared  essays  for  epistles  to  each  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia  and  Ohio,  which  we 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing." 


A  Testimony 

From  the  Two  Months'1  Meeting  of  Congeries,  France, 
concerning  Louis  Antoine  Majolier,  who  died  at 
Congenies,  the  6th  of  3rd  mo.  1842. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for 
they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them." 

Although  in  thinking  of  our  beloved  friend, 

DO  ' 

this  may  be  the  language  of  our  hearts,  accom- 
panied by  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  as  it  respects 
himself,  yet  when  we  think  of  ourselves,  and 
of  the  empty  seat  which  he  has  left  amongst 
us :  when  we  remember  his  tender  exhortations 
and  his  lively  interest  in  our  little  society,  we 
deeply  feel  our  loss,  and  are  at  times  almost 
absorbed  by  the  feeling  of  sorrow. 

Louis  A.  Majolier,  was  born  at  Calvisson,  in 
the  Department  of  Gard,  in  the  4th  mo.  17(?4. 
His  parents  belonged  to  a  sect  which  afterwards 
professed  principles  similar  to  those  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  England,  even  before  they 
knew  that  such  a  society  existed.  This  sect  had 
sprung  from  another,  known  by  the  name  of 
"the  prophets,"  which,  after  being  divested  of 
the  mystical  and  fanatical  opinions  which  dis- 
tinguished them,  had  adopted  principles  similar 
to  those  of  Friends,  on  the  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  on  ministry,  and  on  wor- 
ship. They  met  in  silence  to  worship  God, 
and  awaited  for  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  before  they  expressed  anything  in  their 
assemblies,  and  they  considered  that  as  the  gift 
of  the  ministry  has  been  freely  received,  it 
should  be  freely  exercised. 

Although  the  parents  of  our  dear  friend  were 
not  rich,  and  had  not  themselves  received  much 
instruction,  they  obtained  an  education  for  their 
son,  beyond  what  those  who  are  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced can  usually  procure.  This  was  a 
great  advantage  to  him,  and  in  after  life  he  ac- 
quired additional  information  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  This,  united  to  a  sound  judgment 
and  an  upright  course  of  conduct,  qualified  him 
for  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  good  arbitrator  in 
the  profession  which  he  undertook.    On  leaving 
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school  he  was  placed  with  a  notary  at  Ambraix, 
where  he  remained  many  years,  and  where  he 
acquired,  in  a  remarkable  decree,  the  esteem 
and  entire  confidence  of  the  family  in  which 
he  resided. 

Kis  parents  wished  him  to  pursue  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  had  he  seen  it  right  to  follow 
the  course  in  which  he  set  out,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  been  a  distinguished  character,  as 
he  possessed  good  abilities,  much  ardour  for 
study,  and  very  industrious  habits.  The  confi- 
dence which  he  inspired,  joined  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  disposition,  by  which  he  gained  the 
love  of  all  who  knew  him,  procured  him  so 
many  friends,  that  his  way  appeared  easy.  But 
he  could  not  accept  the  offers  that  were  made 
to  him.  He  soon  saw  that,  he  was  called  to 
another  work,  and  that  his  life  must  be  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master.  The  little 
society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  became  the 
object  of  his  tender  solicitude.  It  was  in  a  state 
of  great  weakness,  and  there  existed  among  its 
members  a  great  mixture  of  good  and  bad.  At 
that  time  they  knew  of  the  existence  of  Friends 
in  England,  and  they  had  seen  some  of  their 
books.  Louis  A.  Majolier  examined  their  prin- 
ciples, found  them  in  accordance  with  the  Gos- 
pel, and  thought  himself  called  to  promote  the 
spread  of  them.  On  that  account  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  follow  a  profession  so  absorbing  as 
that  for  which  he  was  preparing  himself;  a 
profession  which  would  also  expose  him  to  a 
compromise  of  his  principles — he  did  not  hesi- 
tate, he  left  all  and  followed  the  simple  trade  of 
a  stocking-weaver. 

About  this  time  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Brun,  of  Fontanes,  a  member  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belonged.  She  has  been  to  him  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  wife,  through  a  long 
and  painful  life,  full  of  cares  and  trials,  in  the 
bringing  up  of  a  numerous  family ;  but  she  can 
bear  her  testimony,  that  in  the  seasons  of  their 
greatest  extremities  he  never  murmured,  always 
relying  on  Him  who  had  graciously  provided 
for  them  in  all  their  necessities. 

It  was  soon  after  his  marriage  that  the  Friends 
in  France  received  the  first  visit  from  Friends 
of  England  and  America.  This  was  paid  to 
them  by  George  and  Sarah  Dillwyn,  Mary 
Dudley,  Robert  and  Sarah  Grubb,  Adey  Bellamy, 
and  John  Elliott.  This  visit,  with  others  which 
they  afterwards  had,  strengthened  our  dear 
friend  in  the  principles  which  he  had  already 
imbibed,  and,  being  enlightened  from  on  high, 
he  understood  their  spiritual  nature,  and  their 
accordance  with  the  Gospel.  From  that  time 
he  thought  himself  called  to  the  ministry,,  and 
also  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  his  fellow-professors.  He  opened 
a  school  at  Congenies,  where  he  came  to  reside, 
as  that  village  was  the  centre  of  the  rising  so- 
ciety :  but  his  task  was  a  difficult  one ;  there 


were  many  errors  to  be  extirpated  among  those 
with  whom  he  felt  called  to  labour.  He  was 
often  discouraged,  but,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, an  irresistible  power  impelled  him,  and  he 
received  strength  to  persevere ;  and  although 
young  at  that  time,  he  was  the  instrument  of  a 
favourable  change  amongst  the  Friends.  His 
trials  were  great  from  within  and  from  without, 
and  his  faith  was  often  ready  to  fail;  yet  when 
he  did  not  trust  to  his  own  strength,  he  was 
permitted  to  make  some  progress  in  the  work  to 
which  he  was  called  ;  but  from  what  he  says 
himself,  if  he  at  all  went  before  his  guide  he 
involved  himself  in  still  greater  difficulties. 

He  was  thus  employed  when  the  troubles  of 
the  revolution  came,  and  changed  the  face  of 
things ;  the  school  was  suspended,  and  they 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  meet  for  worship. 
He  had  then  to  suffer  from  privations  of  all 
kinds  ;  he  saw  himself  frequently  without  any 
means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  his  family,  but 
he  always  acted  with  the  greatest  disinterested- 
ness, still  thinking  of  those  who  were  worse  off 
than  himself,  and  contributing  to  their  relief  by 
dividing  with  them  the  little  that  his  great  in- 
dustry procured  him.  He  says,  with  respect 
to  this  period :  "  I  was  once  on  the  point  of 
being  put  in  prison,  and  of  becoming  a  victim 
to  my  devotedness  for  having  dared  to  write  in 
favour  of  my  friends ;  but  1  escaped  by  means 
of  some  of  my  friends  who  were  in  office,  and 
who  were  attached  to  me." 

He  had  the  affliction,  at  this  time  of  trial,  to 
see  those  for  whom  he  was  so  interested  draw 
back  from  the  pursuit  of  good.  In  a  letter  to 
Mary  Dudley,  after  having  described  the  sad 
situation  of  the  country,  he  thus  writes :  "  And 
all  this  added  to  the  deep  affliction  of  daily  see- 
ing those  whom  I  had  endeavoured  to  lead  for- 
ward, withering  before  the  blighting  wind  of 
this  terrible  trial,  those  young  plants  whom  I 
had  cultivated,  and  whom  I  loved  in  spite  of 
their  deviations,  whose  weakness  I  pitied  ;  with 
these  feelings,  accumulated  in  the  inmost  of  my 
soul,  I  secretly  called  upon  the  Most  High,  and 
sought  the  counsel  of  his  wisdom.  I  then  saw 
that  I  could  do  nothing  better  than  remain  in 
the  ark,  until  the  waters  of  this  abominable 
deluge  should  be  dried  up.  I  had,  however, 
my  eye  upon  this  little  flock,  and  I  contempla- 
ted it  with  sorrow  ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  the 
work  I  had  endeavoured  to  do  was  entirely 
lost;  the  number  of  those  who  shared  my 
trouble  was  very  small ;  our  religious  meetings 
here  were  not  wholly  interrupted,  in  spite  of 
the  prohibitions;  but  they  were  less  regular  and 
less  numerous.  We  were  in  continual  alarms, 
and  the  devouring  cares  of  this  life  almost  en- 
tirely choked  the  word,  and  rendered  it  unfruit- 
ful." He  met  with  another  sore  trial,  the  evil 
judgment  of  those  for  whom  he  had  made  so 
many  sacrifices ;  being  exposed  to  the  jealousy 
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of  some  and  to  the  calumny  of  others :  but  this 
did  not  cool  his  love  for  them:  he  received  all 
as  permitted  for  his  good,  and  felt  that  he  suffer- 
ed for  his  Master  and  for  the  sake  of  his  cause, 
and  this  gave  him  strength  to  bear  what  was 
extremely  painful  to  his  affectionate  disposition. 

In  the  year  1791,  after  this  period  of  confu- 
sion, he  visited  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  kindness,  and  where  he  obtained  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Society  of  Friends ;  but  the  wars  which 
soon  followed  for  many  years  wholly  interrupt- 
ed the  communications  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

After  the  revolution  he  was  employed  in  the 
sale  of  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the 
nobles,  when  he  gave  proof  of  great  uprightness 
and  disinterestedness.  He  had  the  means  of 
enriching  himself,  but  would  nottake  advantage 
of  this  unhappy  period;  he  bought  nothing  for 
himself.  His  family  increased,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  provide  for  their  wants ;  as  soon  as 
he  was  allowed  to  do  so,  he  recommenced  the 
school,  and  some  time  after  acted  as  a  surveyor 
under  the  new  taxation  undertaken  by  Buona- 
parte, and  was  for  many  years  thus  employed. 
In  this  difficult  office,  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  strict  uprightness,  and  thus  gained  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  amongst  whom  his  lot  was 
cast.  The  duties  of  his  profession  took  him 
away  from  his  family,  whom  he  dearly  loved, 
and  although  overcome  often  by  fatigue,  in  hav- 
ing to  provide  for  a  family  of  eight  children 
during  a  time  of  scarcity,  war,  and  perplexity, 
he  was  calm  and  resigned,  happy  in  being  still 
enabled  to  impart  some  relief  to  others.  He 
saw,  however,  that  this  occupation  was  not  that 
to  which  he  was  called;  he  says  in  the  letter 
which  has  already  been  quoted,  "The  part 
which  I  had  taksn  in  the  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  some  respects  honourable,  since  it 
had  an  influence  in  establishing  proportionate 
justice  and  equity  in  the  assessment  of  the  land- 
tax;  but  the  sting  of  necessity  kept  my  soul  in 
painful  uncertainty;  I  wished  to  be  in  many 
places  at  one  and  the  same  time,  this  was  not 
possible.  In  the  meantime  not  only  our  disci- 
pline became  relaxed,  but  the  education  of  our 
children,  and  particularly  of  my  own  family, 
was  neglected.  I  was  engaged  in  a  very  pain- 
ful conflict  between  my  religious  duties  and  the 
making  a  necessary  provision  for  the  wants  of 
my  family.  But  O,  my  dear  friend,  I  saw  to 
my  great  affliction  that  I  ought  not  to  have  hesi- 
tated so  long  in  choosing  the  best  part.  I  was 
greatly  afflicted,  and  I  acknowledged,  but  per- 
haps too  late,  that  the  manifestation  of  the  Su- 
preme will  cannot  be  resisted  with  impunity." 
.  .  "  I  was  in  the  midst  of  this  trial  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  our  dear  friend  Stephen  Grellet, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1813;  that  visit 
was  a  great  consolation  to  me,  and  from  that 


time  I  determined  to  relinquish  every  occupa- 
tion which  could  divert  my  attention  from  my 
beloved  family  and  our  little  flock,  and  to  give 
up  a  situation  which  afforded  me  much  ease  and 
outward  gain,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  educa-j 
tion  of  young  people,  a  painful  employment  at  1 
my  age,  as  it  obliges  me  to  pass  a  sedentary  life, 
which  is  injurious  to  my  health;  but  I  believe 
duty  calls  first,  and  that  without  bearing  the 
cross  we  cannot  obtain  the  crown." 

From  his  profession  of  a  valuer  of  land,  he  i 
was  afterwards  called  in  as  arbitrator  in  cases  of 
differences  in  families,  and  in  the  division  of  1 
property;  on  these  occasions  he  did  honour  to  | 
his  religious  profession  by  his  strict  justice  and 
impartiality  ;  so  that  he  was  often  sent  for  from 
a  considerable  distance  from  his  home. 

His  ministry  was  simple,  but  energetic  and  j 
persuasive.  He  called  the  attention  of  his  | 
hearers  to  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispen-  j 
sation,  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart  and 
affections,  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  fire,  to  that  new  birth  without  which  we 
cannot  be  accepted  of  God.  In  his  youth,  and 
when  he  was  in  health,  he  often  felt  himself 
called  to  visit  his  brethren  of  the  same  faith  ; 
having  a  very  lively  sympathy  for  his  friends 
who  were  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  places 
were  meetings  were  held ;  and  he  embraced 
every  opportunity  which  presented  itself  to 
encourage  them  to  persevere  in  faith,  in  pa- 
tience, and  in  waiting  upon  Christ.  It  was  not 
to  himself,  to  his  own  words,  or  to  anything 
viable  that  he  was  concerned  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  his  friends,  but  to  Jesus  Christ  the 
Saviour,  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  testi- 
fying that  all  have  access  to  the  Father  through 
faith  and  obedience.  When  circumstances  did 
not  allow  of  his  visiting  his  friends,  he  convey- 
ed his  feelings  to  them  in  writing,  and  his  let- 
ters always  bore  marks  of  experience  of  the 
same  zeal  and  love. 

His  religious  labours  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  members  of  our  little  society  ; 
yet  he  went  twice  to  St.  Etienne,to  visit  a  small 
community  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town, 
consisting  of  individuals  who  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
and  who  professed  principles  similar  to  those  of 
Friends.  He  was  well  received,  and  had  ex- 
tensive service  amongst  them,  and  he  after- 
wards kept  up  an  interesting  correspondence 
with  a  few  individuals  of  them. 

He  was  affable  and  kind  to  all,  ready  to  be 
serviceable  to  his  neighbours  and  friends,  as 
well  as  to  strangers;  and  the  superior  informa- 
tion which  he  possessed  often  qualified  him  to 
be  useful  to  them.  He  had  good  health,  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  sober  habits,  his  industry, 
and  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  the  expression  of 
which  was  strikingly  visible  in  his  countenance. 
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The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Con- 
genies;  his  time  was  principally  occupied  in 
making  translations  from  the  writings  of  Friends. 
A  translation  of  the  works  of  Richard  Claridge, 
which  he  completed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
vear  1837,  appeared  to  fatigue  him  ;  and  in  the 
6th  mo.  of  the  same  year  he  was  attacked  with 
paralysis.  For  many  days  fear  was  entertained 
for  his  life ;  but  though  he  was  greatly  weaken- 
ed by  the  attack,  it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
restore  him  so  far,  as  to  enable  him  to  superin- 
tend his  own  concerns,  to  attend  meetings,  and 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  friends. 
It  was  evident  to  them  that  his  communications 
were  more  and  more  fraught  with  love  to  all ; 
and  although  his  bodily  weakness  deprived  them 
of  a  part  of  the  energy  for  which  they  had 
been  remarkable,  it  was  deeply  felt  that  they 
proceeded  from  the  same  source ;  his  mental 
faculties  remained  unimpaired,  although  he  had 
no  longer  the  strength  to  employ  his  time  as 
before,  and  his  perceptions  of  divine  things  re- 
mained the  same. 

In  the  8th  mo.  1840,  during  the  visit  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of 
Friends  in  London,  he  had  a  second  attack, 
which  threatened  his  life.  In  the  course,  of  this 
illness  his  patience  and  resignation  were  re- 
markable, and  he  appeared  prepared  for  Hea- 
ven ;  but  it  pleased  the  Lord  again  partially  to 
restore  him,  so  that  he  was  permitted  to  attend 
meetings,  and  to  encourage  and  exhort  his 
friends.  Although,  after  those  attacks,  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  last,  his  power  of  speech  was 
considerably  impaired,  it  was  very  remarkable 
that  his  religious  communications  were  always 
clear  and  intelligible. 

He  remained  in  this  state  of  weakness  until 
the  2nd  mo.  1842;  when  he  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  internal  inflammation, which  weak- 
ened him  very  fast.  From  the  beginning  of 
this  illness  he  thought  that  it  would  be  his  last, 
and  that  it  was  a  call  to  a  better  world,  and  he 
received  the  message  with  all  the  calmness  of 
the  Christian  who  is  at  the  disposal  of  his 
Master  ;  with  him  all  was  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  the  expression  which  he  most 
frequently  uttered  was,  "  May  the  will  of  God 
be  done,"  and  this  his  countenance  conveyed 
more  than  his  words.  He  evidently  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  prayer.  One 
day,  one  of  his  daughters  wishing  to  know  how 
it  was  with  him,  asked  him  if  his  thoughts  were 
turned  towards  God,  he  quickly  answered,  "Oh, 
yes,  always."  After  having  said  to  him  that 
she  hoped  he  had  a  trust  that  when  the  Lord 
should  call  him  from  this  world,  he  would  ex- 
change a  life  of  trial  and  suffering  for  a  state  of 
happiness,  she  added,  that  his  life  had  been  such 
that  God  would  not  forsake  him  at  last,  he 
quickly  answered,  as  if  to  reprove  her  for  this 
last  expression,  which  seemed  to  attribute  to 


him  some  merit,  "Do  not  say  that :  0,  yes,  I 
hope,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  need  of  mercy ; 
there  is  nothing  but  that,"  or  to  that  effect.  He 
often  spoke  of  death  with  surpiising  calmness. 
To  another  of  his  daughters,  who  had  cared  for 
him  during  his  years  of  weakness,  and  who  says 
that  she  never  left  his  room  in  the  evening 
without  hearing  him  a  short  time  after  engaged 
in  imploring  the  blessing  of  God,  praising  him 
for  his  goodness, or  supplicating  for  his  pardon; 
he  said  one  day,  with  a  smile,  "  The  fruit  is 
ripe,  then  it  must  be  gathered."  On  the  4th  of 
the  3d  mo.  a  friend  for  whom  he  had  long  been 
interested  came  to  see  him ;  he  appeared  much 
pleased  with  the  visit,  and  before  he  parted  from 
him,  he  said,  "Keep  near  to  Him  who  has  al- 
ready enlightened  thee,  and  He  will  be  thy 
guide  ;  attend  to  the  manifestations  of  Him  who 
has  said,  'I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.' 
What  may  have  appeared  to  thee  (meaning  our 
principles)  full  of  imperfections,  contains,  on 
the  contrary,  what  is  the  most  perfect :  do  not 
remain  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  in  which  thou 
wilt  suffer  loss.  I  should  like  to  see  thee  again 
attend  our  meetings,  I  think  thou  wilt  find  peace 
in  it." 

He  had  evidently  nothing  to  do  in  his  last 
moments,  and  he  said  many  times  that  he  was 
happy  in  the  prospect  of  death,  adding  at  one 
time,  "All  you  have  to  desire  for  me  is,  that  I 
may  have  an  easy  passage ;"  and  this,  his  last 
desire,  was  abundantly  granted  him.  In  the 
evening  of  7th  day,  the  5th,  he  thought  his 
last  hour  was  arrived  ;  he  had  his  family  called, 
named  those  whom  he  did  not  see  around  his 
bed,  and  had  strength  to  say,  "  May  the  will 
of  God  be  done  !  Farewell,  all ;  love  one  an- 
other ;  live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  peace  will 
be  with  you."  To  a  friend,  who  came  to  see 
him,  he  sweetly  said,  "  Thou  seest  me  at  the 
end  of  my  life."  And  when  she  remarked,  that 
she  believed  he  was  going  to  enter  into  a  better 
life  than  the  one  he  was  leaving,  he  said,  "Oh, 
yes ;"  and  immediately  turning  to  his  daughter, 
who  had  for  some  time  moistened  his  lips,  he  said 
to  her,  proving  his  anxiety  to  be  gone,  "And 
thou  lengthens  my  life."  But  on  her  observ- 
ing to  him  that  it  was  right  to  the  last  to  give 
every  relief  to  the  poor  body,  he  added,  with 
sweet  submission,  "  Well,  then  lengthen  it." 
Some  time  after,  feeling  himself  weaker,  he  said 
"  Now  I  am  going  ;  fare  thee  well ;  do  not  give 
me  any  more  ;  I  want  nothing  more."  He  re- 
mained some  time  in  a  state  of  apparent  sleep, 
which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  motion  of 
his  hands,  which  he  often  clasped  before  him, 
and  he  was  evidently  in  prayer.  In  the  eve- 
ning of  6th  of  the  3rd  mo.  1842,  his  spirit  was 
dislodged  from  its  earthly  tenement,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  is  gone  to  the  abodes  of  the  just. 
He  was  aged  seventy-eight  years,  and  had  been 
a  Minister  about  fifty-four  years. 
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The  account  of  Friends'  Boarding  School  in  Indi- 
ana, has  been  famished  by  a  Friend  in  that  State.  We 
think  it  can  hardly  be  read  by  any  one  in  the  East- 
ern States,  without  the  feeling  of  a  warm  desire 
that  the  cheerful  prospects  and  hopes  of  its  friends 
there  may  be  realized.  Friends  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  are  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  country, 
in  many  parts  of  which,  the  means  of  educatingtheir 
children  are  very  restricted.  How  important  'then 
is  it,  that  in  a  matter  of  so  much  moment,  the  body 
at  large  should  extend  every  possible  assistance. 

Friends'  Boarding  School  in  Indiana. 

This  institution  went  into  operation  in  the 
Sixth  month  last.  It  is  situated  in  a  healthy- 
location  about  one  mile  west  of  Richmond,  and 
about  eighty  rods  south  of  the  National  road, 
from  which  it  will,  when  finished,  present  a 
handsome  appearance.  The  vicinity  is  gently 
undulating,  and  the  scenery  interesting.  A 
traveller  would  think  the  comforts  of  the  place 
much  diminished,  by  the  want  of  shade  trees 
near  the  building,  but  on  approaching  he  would 
be  interested  by  the  prospect  of  a  well  planted 
grove,  which  is  making  its  first  year's  growth. 

The  school  is  made  up  of  near  fifty  scholars, 
about  an  equal  number  of  each  sex,  and  has 
given  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  furnished 
with  competent  instructors. 

The  present  session  will  close  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Ninth  month,  and  the  school  will  be 
vacated  until  after  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  present  building  will  accommodate  about 
one  hundred  scholars,  and  that  number  will  pro- 
bably be  made  up  at  the  opening  of  the  winter 
term.  Friends  have  manifested  much  interest 
in  the  school,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  good  in- 
fluence it  may  have  in  the  education  of  the 
young  people  of  Indiana,  may  induce  those  who 
have  been  fearful  of  its  tendency,  to  become  its 
zealous  supporters. 

Great  inconvenience  is  experienced  in  the 
management  of  the  school,  .on  account  of  the 
poor  adaptation  of  the  present  building  to  the 
accommodation  of  both  sexes.  The  committee 
having  charge  of  it,  have  evidently  shown  much 
good  judgment  in  the  plans  they  have  devised 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  in  this 
particular.  It  remains  for  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution to  determine  whether  the  unfinished 
part  of  the  establishment  shall  he  put  up.  Great 
advantages  would  arise  from  its  completion.  It 
would  then  accommodate  three  hundred  scho- 
lars, and  be  a  well  constructed  edifice,  nicely 
adapted  in  all  its  parts  to  the  right  management 
of  a  good  school.  The  expense  has  been  estimated 
by  a  workman  to  be  $14,000,  a  sum  much  less 
than  has  been  the  usual  estimate.  A  little  con- 
cert of  action  could  surely  do  the  work,  and  the 
growino;  interest  among  Friends  will  remain 
unsatisfied  without  it. 


A  good  Library  and  apparatus  have  been  pro- 
cured by  the  liberality  of  Friends  in  England, 
who  have  ever  manifested  a  laudable  interest  in 
the  concern. 

The  amount  of  land  in  connection  with  the 
school,  is  sufficient  to  hold  out  inducements  to 
enterprising  young  men,  to  defray  a  part  of  their 
expenses  by  manual  labour.  More  labour  has 
thus  far  been  in  demand,  than  could  be  furnished 
in  this  way. 

We  trust  that  the  Friends  of  Indiana,  may 
find  the  good  influence  of  their  school  diffusing 
itself  throughout  their  large  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  rendering  it  a  heritage  which  the  Lord  will 
delight  to  bless. 


The  Mew  Paper. 

To  the  Editor  of  Friends' Review. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  days  that  I  have  been 
aware  of  the  determination  to  commence  the 
publication  of  the  new  paper  that  has  been  for 
some  time,  and  pretty  extensively,  looked  for 
among  Friends ;  and  while  I  was  gratified  to  be 
thus  advised,  1  felt  particularly  solicitous  that 
all  vigilance  might  be  exerted  to  keep  it  within 
its  legitimate  path,  and  that  if  the  hopes  of 
many  that  it  may  do  much  good  should  be  dis- 
appointed, it  may  at  least  be  prevented  from 
doing  harm. 

The  press  of  our  day,  is  indeed,  the  moral 
lever  of  Archimedes;  the  world  is  moved  by  it 
for  good  or  for  evil,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  too 
forcibly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  high 
responsibility  resting  upon  those  who  are  placed 
in  positions  to  regulate  its  movements.  It  is 
true,  that  he  who  caters  for  the  public,  should 
consult  the  public  taste;  and  he  pledges  himself 
to  do  so,  who  undertakes  the  issuing  of  a  period- 
ical Journal,  but  he  has  a  right  to  presume  that 
the  public  taste  is  correct  in  morals,  and  rests 
upon  sound  principles  of  right.  His  aim  should 
be  high,  even  as  the  eagle's  to  the  sun.  The 
labour  of  the  well  disciplined  and  truly  exercised 
Christian  will  be,  not  only  to  spread  such  infor- 
mation over  his  pages  as  intelligent  men  Avould 
wish  to  possess,  but  also  to  give  such  a  tone  to 
public  feeling  as  shall  induce  a  recognition  of 
his  own  high  standard.  The  field  is  abundantly 
large  for  efforts  of  this  character.  We  are 
crowded  with  a  mass  of  light  literature,  and  pe- 
riodicals, which  are  nuisances  in  the  land.  They 
are  thrown  abroad  with  an  industry  which  the 
hurry  of  steam  itself  can  scarcely  satisfy,  and 
which  nothing  but  the  love  of  gain  could  keep 
from  tiring.  In  the  midst  of  these  multiplied 
ard  poisonous  influences,  is  it  not  to  be  regret- 
tod  (hat  so  few  of  a  different  character  are  at 
work  among  us?  and  cause  of  congratulation 
that  one  more  is  about  to  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber whose  only  aim,  we  confidently  rely,  will  be 
to  promote  the  "  general  good." 

The  field  is  indeed  larse.    There  is  much 
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ground  to  improve,  not  only  throughout  the  ge- 
neral community,  but  also  in  our  own  religious 
Society,  where  there  is  also  much  that  is  unoccu- 
pied. In  consideration  of  these  facts,  I  cannot 
withhold  the  expression  of  my  satisfaction  in 
finding  that  a  number  of  our  Friends,"  meaning 
well,  and  hoping  well,  prompted  by  a  certain 
something  in  their  nature,"  will  train  "them- 
selves to  do  service  in  various  essays,  poems, 
histories,  and  books  of  art,  fancy  and  truth." 
In  conclusion,  may  the  writer,  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  charge  of  impertinence,  venture 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  Editor  will  pursue 
the  straight  forward  path  of  Truth,  rather  show- 
ing its  beauty  and  consistency,  than  hastily 
combating  error,  or  enlisting  in  the  unprofitable 
field  of  controversy.  Z. 
Eighth  mo.,  17,  1847. 


Maverford  School. 

The  arrangements  for  the  re-opening  of  this 
Institution  are  in  progress,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  it  will  gratify  the  friends  of  a  sound  and 
liberal  course  of  instruction,  to  know  that  the 
applications  for  admission  are  numerous,  and  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  if  the  school 
were  opened  it  would  be  well  sustained.  The 
difficulty  which  now  retards  this  desirable  event, 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  no  sui'able 
Friend  has  yet  been  found  to  occupy  the  station 
of  superintendent.  The  great  usefulness  of  this 
school  is  no  longer  a  question — it  has  been  tried, 
and  its  results  are  upon  the  whole  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  experience  of  twelve  years  has  not 
been  lost  upon  the  managers,  and  no  doubt  some 
modification  of  their  plans,  and  some  different 
arrangements  in  regard  to  the  studies,  will  be 
found  proper.  Yet  on  one  point  there  has  been 
no  change  ;  the  conviction  remains  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  those  to  whom  its  oversight  is  com- 
mitted, that  the  moral  discipline,  the  training  of 
the  students  in  habits  of  self-restraint,  and  of  con- 
formity to  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  are  objects  of  para- 
mount importance. 

The  position  which  this  Institution  is  designed 
to  occupy,  is  certainly  a  very  important  one. 
Not  only  does  it  aim  to  afford  an  extended  course 
of  instruction  in  connection  with  the  inculcation 
of  sound  moral  and  religious  principles  to  those 
who  might  otherwise  be  placed  in  situations  of 
great  exposure,  but  it  is  designed  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  men  as  school  teachers,  and  thus  to 
supply  a  want  which  is  greatly  felt  in  our  So- 
ciety. The  fund  which  has  been  recently  sub- 
scribed, will  greatly  promote  this  object,  and  we 
trust  that  Haverford  will  henceforward  be  to 
some  extent  a  Normal  School,  from  which  the 
seminaries  of  Friends,  may  be  supplied  with  in- 
structors, not  only  well  grounded  in  science  and 
letters,  but  initiated  into  the  great  art  of  teaching. 


The  superintendence  of  such  a  school  is  no 
doubt  a  charge  of  much  responsibility;  but  it  may 
also  be  one  of  eminent  usefulness,  if  entered  upon 
under  a  due  sense  of  accountability  to  Him  from 
whom  the  ability  for  the  discharge  of  any  of  our 
duties  proceeds.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
there  are  within  our  Society,  in  this  country, 
many  who  are  qualified  to  occupy  this  station; 
and  perhaps  some,  who  could  efficiently  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  Board,  may  be  deterred  by 
an  undue  estimate  of  the  qualities  which  are 
needed,  or  too  low  an  opinion  of  themselves. 
To  such,  a  free  conference  with  the  managers 
might  be  desirable,  and  not  without  important 
results.  Should  any  Friend  be  looking  towards 
the  station,  he  may  address  "  the  Committee  on 
Superintendent,"  under  cover  to  the  publisher  of 
this  paper. 

Philadelphia,  9mo.  1st,  1847. 


Bombardment  of  Towns. 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  bombardment  of 
a  town,  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1684,  when 
Algiers  was  attacked  by  the  French.  On  this, 
Sismondi  remarks: "  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  the 
first  to  put  in  practice  the  atrocious  method, 
newly  invented,  of  bombarding  towns;  of  burning 
them,  not  to  take  them,  but  to  destroy  them,  of 
attacking,  not  fortifications,  but  private  houses; 
not  soldiers,  but  peaceable  inhabitants,  women 
and  children;  and  of  confounding  thousands  of 
private  crimes,  each  one  o  f  which  would  cause 
horror,  in  one  great  public  crime,  one  great 
disaster,  which  he  regarded  only  as  one  of  the 
catastrophes  of  war." 

This  first  instance  occurred  under  the  reign 
of  a  monarch,  whom  the  people  of  the  present 
day  generally  regard  as  a  tyrant.  The  last  that 
has  come  to  our  knowledge  is  that  of  Vera 
Cruz,  by  a  republican  army,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  a  government  professedly  the  most 
free  and  enlightened  in  the  world.  The  object 
of  the  first  was  to  procure  the  release  of  chris- 
tian slaves;  the  last  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
slavery. — Vide  Sumner's  White  Slavery,  Sfc. 


From  the  National  Era. 

Barclay  of  Ury. 

Among  the  earliest  converts  to  the  doctrines 
of  Friends  in  Scotland,  was  Barclay  of  Ury,  an 
old  and  distinguished  soldier,  who  had  fought 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany.  As  a 
Quaker  he  became  the  object  of  persecution  and 
abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
populace.  None  bore  the  indignities  of  the  mob 
with  greater  patience  and  nobleness  of  soul  than 
this  once  p,-oud  gentleman  and  soldier.  One  of 
his  friends,  on  an  occasion  of  uncommon  rude- 
ness, lamented  that  he  should  be  treated  so 
harshly  in  his  old  age,  who  had  been  so  honoured 
before.  "  I  find  more  satisfaction,"  said  Barclay, 
"  as  well  as  honor,  in  being  thus  insulted  for  my 
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religious  principles,  than  when  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  usual  for  the  magistrates,  as  I  passed  the 
city  of  Aberdeen,  to  meet  me  on  the  road,  and 
conduct  me  to  public  entertainment  in  their  hall, 
and  then  escort  me  out  again,  to  gain  my  fa- 
vour." 

Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen, 
By  the  kirk  and  college  green, 

Rode  the  Laird  of  Ury; 
Close  behind  him,  close  beside, 
Foul  of  mouth  and  evil-eyed, 

Press'd  the  mob  in  fury. 

Flouted  him  the  drunken  churl, 
Jeered  at  him  the  serving  girl, 

Prompt  to  please  her  master ; 
And  the  begging  carlin,  late 
Fed  and  clothed  at  Ury's  gate, 

Cursed  him  as  he  passed  her. 

Yet,  with  calm  and  stately  mien, 
Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 

Came  he  slowly  riding  ; 
And,  to  all  he  saw  and  heard 
Answering  not  with  bitter  word, 

Turning  not  for  chiding. 

Came  a  troop  with  broadswords  swinging, 
Bits  and  bridles  sharply  ringing, 

Loose  and  free  and  froward ; 
Quoth  the  foremost,  "  Ride  him  down  ! 
Push  him!  prick  him  !  through  the  town 

Drive  the  Quaker  coward  !" 

But,  from  out  the  thickening  crowd, 
Cried  a  sudden  voice,  and  loud  : 

"Barclay!  Ho!  a  Barclay!" 
And  the  old  man,  at  his  side, 
Saw  a  comrade,  battle  tried, 

Scarr'd  and  sunburn'd  darkly; 

Who  with  ready  weapon  bare, 
Fronting  to  the  troopers  there, 

Cried  aloud  :  "  God  save  us! 
Call  ye  coward  him  who  stood 
Ankle  deep  in  Lutzen's  blood, 

With  the  brave  Gustavus  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  need  thy  sword, 
Comrade  mine,"  said  Ury's  lord; 

"  Put  it  up,  1  pray  thee  : 
Passive  to  His  holy  will, 
Trust  I  in  my  Master  still, 

Even  though  he  slay  me." 

ci  Pledges  of  thy  love  and  faith, 
Proved  on  many  a  field  of  death, 

Not  by  me  are  needed." 
Marvelled  much  that  henchman  bold, 
That  his  Laird,  so  stout  of  old, 

Now  so  meekly  pleaded. 

"  Wo's  the  day,"  he  sadly  said, 
With  a  slowly  shaking  head, 

And  a  look  of  pity  ; 
"Ury's  honest  lord  reviled, 
Mock  of  knave  and  sport  of  child, 

In  his  own  good  city  ! 

"  Speak  the  word,  and,  master  mine, 
As  we  charged  on  Tilly's  line, 

And  his  Walloon  lancers  ; 
Smiting  through  their  midst  will  teach 
Civil  look  and  decent  speech 

To  these  boyish  prancers  I" 


"Marvel  not,  mine  ancient  friend, 
Like  beginning,  like  the  end  :" 

Quoth  the  Laird  of  Ury, 
"  Is  the  sinful  servant  more 
Than  his  gracious  Lord,  who  bore 

Bonds  and  stripes  in  Jewry  ? 

"  Give  me  joy,  that  in  his  name 
I  can  bear,  with  patient  frame, 

All  these  vain  ones  offer  : 
While  for  them  He  suffereth  long, 
Shall  I  answer  wrong  with  wrong, 

Scoffing  with  the  scoffer  ? 

"  Happier  I,  with  loss  of  all, 
Hunted,  outlawed,  held  in  thrall, 

With  few  friends  to  greet  me, 
Than  when  reeve  and  squire  were  seen, 
Riding  out  from  Aberdeen, 

With  bared  heads,  to  meet  me. 

"  When  each  good  wife,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Blessed  me  as  I  passed  her  door ; 

And  the  snooded  daughter, 
Through  her  casement  glancing  down, 
Smiled  on  him  who  bore  renown 

From  red  fields  of  slaughter. 

"  Hard  to  feel  the  stranger's  scoff, 
Hard  the  old  friends  falling  off, 

Hard  to  learn  forgiving  : 
But  the  Lord  his  own  rewards, 
And  his  love  with  theirs  accords, 

Warm  and  fresh  and  living. 

"  Through  this  dark  and  stormy  night, 
Faith  beholds  a  feeble  light, 

Up  the  blackness  streaking; 
Knowing  God's  own  time  is  best, 
In  a  patient  hope  I  rest, 

For  the  full  day-breaking  !" 

So  the  Laird  of  Ury  said, 
Turning  slow  his  horse's  head 

Towards  the  Talbooth  prison, 
Where,  through  iron  grates,  he  heard 
Poor  disciples  of  the  Word 

Preach  of  Christ  arisen  ! 

Not  in  vain,  Confessor  old, 
Unto  us  the  tale  is  told, 

Of  thy  day  of  trial ; 
Every  age  on  him  who  strays 
From  its  broad  and  beaten  ways 

Pours  its  seven-fold  vial. 

Happy  he  whose  inward  ear 
Angel  comfortings  can  hear, 

O'er  the  rabble's  laughter  ; 
And,  while  Hatred's  fagots  burn, 
Glimpses  through  the  smoke  discern 

Of  the  good  hereafter. 

Knowing  this,  that  never  yet 
Share  of  Truth  was  vainly  set 

In  the  world's  wide  fallow; 
After  hands  shall  sow  the  seed, 
After  hands  from  hill  and  mead 

Reap  the  harvests  yellow. 

Thus,  with  somewhat  of  the  Seer, 
Must  the  moral  pioneer 

From  the  Future  borrow  ; 
Clothe  the  waste  with  dreams  of  grain, 
And,  on  midnight's  sky  of  rain, 

Paint  the  golden  morrow  ! 

J.  G.  W. 
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Elizabeth  Fry. 

JVotice  of  the  Memoir  of  her  Life. 

Continued  from  page  7. 

When  we  laid  down  the  journal  of  Elizabeth 
Fry,  we  had  arrived  at  that  period  of  her  life, 
when  she  became  an  acknowledged  minister  in 
the  Society  of  Friends.  This  acknowledgment 
she  regarded,  as  every  one  so  circumstanced 
must  regard  it,  an  event  of  no  ordinary  impor- 
tance. It  introduces  the  individual  to  promi- 
nency of  station  and  extended  privileges — to  en- 
larged, if  not  new  responsibilities,  and  should 
consequently  still  more,  if  possible,  than  hereto- 
fore, impress  upon  the  mind  the  necessity  of 
continual  watching  unto  prayer,  that,  professing 
to  minister  as  the  oracles  of  God,  no  unguarded 
moment  may  present  to  the  enemy  of  all  good, 
an  opportunity  to  entice  from  the  path  of  self- 
denial,  and  complete  dedication  of  heart  to  the 
Lord. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir,  was  not  a  stranger 
to  views  of  this  character  ;  she  appears  to  have 
been  earnestly  desirous  "  simply  and  singly,"  to 
follow  her  "  master  in  the  way  of  his  require- 
ments," craving,  as  she  says,  for  "  us  who  have 
at  times  to  advocate  the  great  cause,  that  we  may 
get  deep  enough,  and  not  speak  from  outward 
knowledge  and  observation,  but  alone  move  in 
the  great  service,  as  the  pure  life  may  lead  us 
into  it."  Having  herself  largely  partaken  in  her 
youthful  days  of  the  husks  in  a  far  country,  and 
been  abundantly  convinced  of  their  inability  to 
satisfy  the  immortal  soul, — and  being,  through 
divine  mercy,  strengthened  to  return  to  the 
Father's  house,  she  realized  the  truth,  that  there 
is  no  bread  like  that  of  the  kingdom — no  way 
like  the  Lord's  way — no  joys  like  those  of  her 
God.  While  she  believed,  and  her  friends  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  precious  gift  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  her  by  the  Head  of  the  Church, 


commissioning  I.er  to  declare  these  and  other 
great  truths  of  the  gospel  to  her  fellow  pilgrims, 
her  eye  was  anointed  to  look  only  to  the  Lord 
for  ability  to  do  it  aright.  "  I  find  it  an  awful 
thing  to  rise  in  a  large  assembly,"  she  writes, 
"  and  unless  much  covered  with  love  and  power, 
hardly  know  how  to  venture."  On  another  oc- 
casion— "  If  anything  should,  as  a  minister,  coma 
to  my  hands  to  do,  may  I  be  helped  by  thy 
power,  Oh  Lord,  and  anointed  by  thee,  who  caa 
alone  savingly  help  us." 

In  the  autumn  of  1812,  a  servant  in  Joseph 
Fry's  family  died.  His  mistress  "  often  sat  and 
watched  by  his  bed  side,  desiring  to  know 
whether  she  had  any  thing  to  do  or  say,  as  to  his 
soul's  welfare.  I  found  neither  feeling,  faith, 
nor  ability,  to  say  or  do  much  more  than  endea- 
vour to  turn  his  mind  toward  his  Maker,  but  I 
think  never  more  than  once,  in  any  thing  of  the 
anointing  power.  Yesterday  morning  I  found 
him  much  worse,  a  struggle  upon  him  that  ap- 
peared breaking  the  thread  of  life,  and  his  suffer- 
ings great,  mentally  and  bodily.  The  first  thing 
I  found  in  myself  was,  that  a  willing  mind  was 
granted  me,  and  in  sitting  by  him,  the  power  and 
spirit  of  supplication  and  intercession  arose,  to 
which  I  gave  way  ;  it  immediately  appeared  to 

bring  asolemn  tranquillity  Peculiar 

sweetness,  and  great  silence  and  solemnity,  were 
in  the  room  I  feared  lest  the  ser- 
vants and  others,  should  attribute  that  praise  to 
me,  with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do,  for  I  could 
not  have  prayed,  or  found  an  answer  to  prayer, 
without  an  anointing  from  the  Most  High.  It 
led  me  to  feel  it  a  blessing  to  be  entrusted  with 
this  sacred  and  precious  gift ;  though  ministers 
may  have  much  to  pass  through,  and  many 
crosses  to  take  up  for  their  own  good  and  that  of 
others,  yet  it  is  a  marvellous  gift  when  the  pure 
life  stirs,  operates  and  brings  down  strong  holds." 
In  reference  to  this  circumstance,  the  Editors 
express  surprise,  that  their  mother  should  have 
manifested  so  much  caution  in  her  ministerial 
labours — that  she  should  so  much  have  feared  to 
"  run  before  she  was  sent."  They  also  express 
a  belief  that  "  after  a  time,"  and  an  "  increased 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  more  gene- 
ral association  with  all  ranks  of  men,''  she  was 
taught  that  it  was  "  the  duty  of  man"  "  to  use 
every  opportunity  in  his  power  to  sow  the  good 
seed,"  &c.    That  Elizabeth  Fry  apprehended 
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that  having  been  once  commissioned  to  preach 
the  gospel,  she  was  therefore  always  and  at  all 
times  qualilied  and  prepared   to  exercise  that 
commission,  we  cannot  at  all  believe.  Numerous 
passages  might  be  quoted  from  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  giving  an  entirely  different  view  of  the 
subject.  It  may  add  to  the  interest  of  our  Notice, 
to  introduce  two  or  three.    In  1820  after  visit- 
ing some  meetings  in  Essex,  the  Journal  says, 
"  I  have  passed  through  deep  exercise  and  tra- 
vail of  spirit  in  doing  it,  but  thanks  be  unto  my 
God,  I  found  help  in  the  needful  time  ;  and  when 
least  expected,  in  unmerited  mercy,  the  holy 
anointing  oil  was  once  more  freely  poured  forth 
upon  me,  so  that  I  Avas  enabled  boldly  to  declare 
his  doings  among  the  people,  and  to  show  forth 
his  marvellous  works  to  the  children  of  men." 
"  This  is  to  me  wonderful,  and  unbelievers  may 
say  what  they  will,  it  must  be  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes."    In  1824,  she 
declares,  "I  found  that  help  was  laid  on  one  who 
was  mighty,  and  I  might  indeed  say  in  my  min- 
isterial services,  that  out  of  weakness,  I  was 
made  strong.     .    .    .    .    This  was  through 
deep  humiliation,  and  many,  many  fears.  It 
certainly  calls  for  great  care  and  watchfulness, 
in  all  that  we  utter,  to  find  that  they  be  not  of 
ourselves,  but  of  our  Master  whose  servants  we 
are  ;  for  he  alone  should  point  out  our  work." 
And  in  1825 — the  last  year  of  her  life  embraced 
in  the  first  volume, — she  says,  in  speaking  of 
Newgate,  "  if  the  work  be,  as  I  trust  it  is,  of  the 
JiOrd,  it  will  go  on  without  a  poor  creature  like 
me."    It  is  plain  to  us  that  the  Editors  were  un- 
able to  comprehend   their  mother's  travail  of 
spirit  in  relation  to  the  "  burden  of  the  Word  ;" 
they  mistook  an  enlargement  of  her  gift  in  after 
life — the  result  of  a  good  stewardship  of  "  the 
manifold  grace  of  God," — for  an  apprehension 
on  her  part,  that  she  might  preach  when  she 
listed  :  but  we  find  no  evidence  in  the  Journal 
that  she  entertained  such  an  apprehension.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  she  fully 
united  with  the  views  which  the  Society  of 
Friends  entertain,  respecting  the  Christian  minis- 
try, as  expressed  by  Robert  Barclay.  "The  preach- 
ing and  praying  we  plead  for,"  says  he,  "are  such 
as  proceed  from, the  spirit  of  God,  and  are  always 
accompanied  with  its  influence,  and  carried  on 
by  the  power  and  strength  thereof :"  and  this 
well  agrees  with  the  exhortation  of  Peter,  "  if 
any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it,  as  of  the  ability 
which  God  giveth." 

About  this  period,  181 1-12,  wc  find  Elizabeth 
Fry  forming,  and  carrying  into  execution,  various 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  her  poorer  neighbours. 
She  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of 
vaccination,  and  became  skilful  in  operating,  so 
that  the  small  pox,  that  terrible  scourge  of  our 
race,  was  scarcely  known  in  the  neighbourhoods 
where  her  influence  extended.  She  interested 
herself  in  a  band  of  gipsies,  who  were  in  the 
practice  of  pitching  their  tents,  from  year  to  year, 


in  the  vicinity  of  Plashet,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  gained  their  confidence.    Her  kindness  in 
clothing  their  children,  and  occasionally  giving  a  | 
little  medical  advice,  opened  the  hearts  of  these  I 
strange  people,  and  enabled  her  to  plead  with 
them,  and  set  before  them  the  bitter  fruits  of  sin.  \ 
She  furnished  them  with  Bibles,  the  reading  of 
which  she  hoped  might  arouse  their  attention, 
and  which  she  knew  would  confirm  all  which  j 
she  had  told  them.    We  find  her,  too,  attending 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Norwich»Bible  Society, 
at  which  the  Bishop  presided,  and  dining  on  the 
same  day  with  a  large  company  of  clergymen, 
dissenting  ministers,  &c,  at  Earlham.  We  have 
an  interesting  account  of  her  religious  exercises 
at  the  table,  "  where  such  a  power  came  over 
me,  of  love,  I  believe  I  may  say  of  life,  that  I 
thought  I  must  ask  for  silence,  and  then  suppli- 
cate the  Father  of  mercies  for  his  blessing.   .  . 
The  power  and  solemnity  were  very  great.   .  . 
.    .    I  soon  knelt  down  ;  it  was  like  having  our 
High  Priest  amongst  us.    Many  were  in  tears, 
and  all  were  bowed  down  spiritually."  A  clergy- 
man present  remarked  in  reference  to  the  so- 
lemnity of  her  prayer,  "  we-  want  no  wine,  for 
there  is  that  among  us  that  does  instead  :"  and  a 
Lutheran  minister,  a   foreigner,  declared  that 
though  he  could  not  understand  all  the  words, 
yet  he  "  felt  the  spirit  of  prayer."    Great  liber- 
ality of  feeling  towards  all  those  who  she  be- 
lieved loved  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity,  and 
near  sympathy  with  them,  were  strongly  marked 
features  in  her  character.    Her  enlarged  philan- 
thropy— her  strong  conviction  that  it  would  not 
be  right  for  her  "  to  be  a  drone," — her  family 
connections,  and  early  associations,  conspired 
to  throw  her  very  much  into  the  company  of 
persons  of  various  religious  denominations,  in 
her  .efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others. 
The  liberal  feelings  to  which  we  have  just  al- 
luded, have  their  origin  doubtless,  in  genuine 
Christian  charity,  and  are  in  accordance  with 
the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  "  there  are  di- 
versities of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit,  and  there 
are  differences  of  administration,  but  the  same 
Lord."    That  in  carrying  them  out  and  prose- 
cuting her  religious  engagements  she  was  ex- 
posed to  many  and  varied  temptations  and  embar- 
rassments, is  easily  conceived.    She  herself  re- 
marks, "  there  is  safety  in  keeping  within  our 
narrow  enclosure,  more  particularly  for  young 
people  not  established  in  principle."    It  was  her 
earnest  engagement,  however,  that  she  might  be 
preserved  in  humility  and  fear,  and  "be  enabled 
to  keep  my  eye,"  says  she,  "singly  unto  the 
Lord,  that  what  I  do  may  be  done  heartily  unto 
him,  and  not  in  any  degree  unto  man." 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  while  Henry  Hull,  a 
minister  from  New  York,  was  on  a  religious  visit 
to  friends  in  England,  he  received  letters  com- 
municating the  mournful  intelligence,  that  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  his  mother,  had  in  the  order- 
ing of  Divine  Providence,  fallen  victims  to  a  con- 
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tagious  disease,  prevalent  in-  his  neighborhood 
A  few  months  previously,  Elizabeth  Fry  had  ac- 
companied him  in  visiting  some  of  the  meetings 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  They  became  near- 
ly united  to  each  other  in  the  bonds  of  Christian 
fellowship.  Plashet  had  become  his  "English 
home ; "  and  when  a  knowledge  of  these  bereave- 
ments, sundering  the  nearest  ties  in  life,  burst  up- 
on him,  as  the  "  sudden  approach  of  the  thunder 
cloud,"  he  sought  shelter  from  the  crowds  of 
London,  under  the  hospitable  and  more  retired 
roof  of  his  friends  there,  and  found  that  true 
Christian  sympathy  which  is  so  cordial  to  the 
bruised  spirit.  Many  friends  visited  and  condoled 
with  him;  but  "  my  more  constant  companions," 
says  he,  "in  this  season  of  affliction,  were  my 
dear  friends,  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  her  sister  Pris- 
cilla  Gurney,  who,  loving  the  Truth,  and  having 
been  made  willing  to  part  with  much  to  purchase 
it,  had  been  prepared  to  mourn  with  those  who 
mourn,  and  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  afflict- 
ed." * 

Elizabeth  Fry  appears  to  have  made  her  first 
visit  to  Newgate  in  the  early  part  of  1813.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  she  was  induced  per- 
sonally to  inspect  the  state  of  the"  female  prison- 
ers there  in  reference  to  their  privations  during 
the  inclement  season  of  winter,  by  the  represen- 
tations of  William  Forster,  who  had  recently, 
with  other  Friends,  had  an  interview  with  some 
persons  about  to  be  executed.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, were  it  not  matter  of  history,  for  us  to  con- 
ceive the  wretched  state  of  many  prisons  not 
only  in  England,  but  also  in  our  own  country, 


*A  very  touching,  as  well  as  instructive  account 
of  this  extraordinary  domestic  affliction,  is  found  in 
the  4th  volume  of  Friends'1  Library,  in  the  life  of 
Henry  Hull,  and  we  would  recommend  our  readers 
to  refer  to  it.  He  received  the  intelligence  on  the 
mining  of  the  day  on  which  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing closed .  As  a  beautiful  incident  connected  with 
it,  well  calculated  to  cast  a  gleam  of  sunshine  over 
that  cloudy  day,  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  sub- 
ject to  state  here,  that  Friends,  when  collected, 
were  informed  of  the  circumstance  by  Stephen 
Grellet,  then  also  in  London,  and  the  meeting  so 
entered  into  "near  sympathy  with  him  in  this  hea- 
vy affliction,"  that  a  minute  was  made  and  direct- 
ed to  be  handed  to  him,  expressive  of  this  feeling ; 
thus  giving  public  evidence  of  an  adherence  to  the 
apostolic  injunction,  to  bear  one  another's  burthens. 
It  strikes  us,  too,  as  being  worthy  of  remark,  and 
corroborative  of  the  views  we  entertain  of  the  per- 
fectness  of  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  our  Father 
in  Heaven,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
that  on  the  same  morning  Henry  Hull's  mind,  was, 
as  he  says,  "mercifully  brought  into  a  holy  calm- 
ness, as  a  morning  without  clouds ;  a  sweet  serenity 
and  a  flow  of  love  and  good  will  toward"  his  "dear 
friends  clothed  his  spirit."  Thus  was  he  in  some 
measure  prepared,  by  being  sweetly  baptized  into 
the  spirit  of  his  dear  Lord,  to  meet  the  approaching 
shock  as  became  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  to 
exclaim,  as  he  did,  in  holy  faith,  "it  is  the  Lord, 
let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good." 


five  and  thirty  years  ago.  After  having  witness- 
ed suffering  or  destitution  of  any  kind,  it  appears 
to -have  been  constitutional  with  Elizabeth  Fry 
to  seek  to  relieve  it;  particularly  anxious  was 
she  to  do  so,  when  that  destitution  was  of  a  mo- 
ral character,  and  there  was  reason  for  her  to 
hope  that  ability  might  be  given,  so  to  co-operate 
with  the  spirit  of  Divine  Grace,  as  to  persuade 
and  allure  from  the  paths  of  vice  to  those  of  vir- 
tue ;  for  she  knew  that  the  way  of  the  transgres- 
sor was  hard,  and  that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  ovei- 
the  repentant  sinner.  She  found  all  the  female 
prisoners,  tried  and  untried,  crowded  together, 
with  wretched  accommodations — without  classsi- 
fication,  without  employment,  and  with  no  other 
superintendence  than  that  of  a  man  and  his  son, 
who  had  constant  charge  of  them  by  day  and 
night.  Here  they  were  detained  in  rags  and  dirt 
and  unsatisfied  hunger,  as  if  the  soul  of  the  criminal 
were  without  value,  and  his  body  were  unworthy 
of  care.  Clamorous  begging  from  strangers,  and 
petty  thieving  among  themselves,  supplied  them 
with  liquor  from  a  regular  "tap"in  the  prison.  The 
result  of  such  a  state  of  things  could  only  be  de- 
veloped in  profligacy  and  abandonment  of  the 
most  disgusting  character.  Though  military  sen- 
tinels paraded  the  wards,  such  was  the  lawless- 
ness prevailing,  that  the  governor  himself  enter- 
ed this  department  with  reluctance,  and  when 
Elizabeth  Fry,  and  the  female  who  accompanied 
her,  made  their  examination,  they  were  advised 
not  to  retain  their  watches,  as  they  would  pro- 
bably be  snatched  from  their  sides.  Having  made 
the  visit,  she  could  not  forget  what  she  had  seen; 
and  although  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  be- 
fore she  again  visited  Newgate,  the  impression  at- 
tended her  in  the  midst  of  other  interests  and  du- 
ties, until  it  became  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
her  life  to  effect  a  systematic  reformation  of  pri- 
son abuses. 

Previously  to  the  second  mention  of  Newgate, 
in  the  Journal,  we  find  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moir attending  from  time  to  time  to  what  she 
believed  to  be  her  duty,  in  paying,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  her  friends,  short  visits,  of  a  reli- 
gious character,  to  the  churches  in  different  parts 
of  England.  Many  doubts  and  jealousies  re- 
specting herself  attended  her.  She  was  fre- 
quently plunged  into  deep  baptisms  as  for  the 
dead,  and  also  on  her  own  account,  and  was  thus 
more  fitly  prepared  to  preach  to  others  the  one 
saving  baptism  which  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire.  The  death  of  a  tenderly  beloved 
child — the  loss  of  property — and  various  other 
trials,  were  among  the  means  used  by  the  All- 
wise  Disposer  of  events,  to  humble  the  creature — 
to  teach  her  the  instability  of  every  earthly  reli- 
ance, and  to  "  draw  her  heart  more  entirely  to 
himself,"  and  to  become  more  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  his  cause. 

Her  visit  to  Newgate  appears  to  have  been 
repeated  in  1816,  when  she  was,  at  her  own  re- 
quest, left  alone  several  hours,  among  the  women. 
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She  read  to  them  the  parable  of  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard,  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Matthew — spoke 
kindly  and  soothingly  to  them,  and  thus  so 
gained  their  confidence,  that,  depraved  as  they 
Avere,  and  seemingly  beyond  hope,  when  she 
proposed  establishing  a  school  among  them  for 
their  children,  "  it  was  acceded  to  with  tears  of 
joy."  As  her  intercourse  with  them  increased, 
her  influence  was  also  increased :  they  fell  in 
with  her  plans — other  females,  who  proved  effi- 
cient coadjutors,  gradually  united  with  her,  and 
all  being  encouraged  by  the  Sheriff"  of  London 
and  the  Governor  of  Newgate,  reforms  were 
rapidly  effected,  which  the  most  sanguine  could 
not  have  anticipated.  When  a  school  was 
opened  for  the  children  and  young  persons  under 
25  years  of  age,  any  durable  or  satisfactory 
change  was  hardly  looked  for  in  the  older  ones. 
They  were  almost  considered  beyond  hope. 
To  go  among  them,  was  declared  by  Mary  San- 
derson, a  friend  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  to  be  like 
"going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts;"  and  the 
scenes  continually  occurring,  were  declared  by 
herself,  in  her  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1818,  to  be  "  too  bad  to 
be  described."  The  "  Association  for  the  im- 
provement of  Female  prisoners  in  Newgate," 
was  formed  in  1817.  The  sheriffs  and  city 
magistrates  gave  it  their  sanction,  though  with 
but  little  hope  of  benefit.  They  apprehended 
that  the  prisoners  would  not  submit  to  the  neces- 
sary restraints.  The  women,  however,  were  as- 
sembled, and,  in  the  presence  of  the  authorities 
of  the  prison,  were  asked  by  Elizabeth  Fry, 
"  whether  they  were  willing  to  abide  by  the 
rules  which  it  would  be  indispensable  to  establish 
among  them,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
ject so  much  desired  by  them  all.  The  women, 
fully  and  unanimously,  assured  her  of  their  de- 
termination to  obey  them  strictly."  The  result 
showed  that  the  promise  was  kept  with  general 
and  remarkable  fidelity.  A  very  interesting  ac- 
count— though  scarcely  enough  in  detail,  is  given 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  association.  They 
were  unquestionably  characterized  by  sound  dis- 
cretion, and  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  materials  upon  which  they  were  laying  plans 
to  operate.  Not  only  were  order  and  a  respect 
for  the  decencies  of  life  introduced  in  this  den  of 
corruption,  but  instances  occurred  which  evinced 
the  long-suffering  goodness  and  mercy  of  God, — 
which  proved  die  all-sufiiciency  of  his  grace,  and 
the  all-purifying  power  of  that  fountain  which 
the  prophet  declared  should  be  opened  for  sin 
and  uncleanness.  The  city  of  London  passed  a 
resolution  of  thanks,  to  Elizabetli  Fry  and  her 
associates  for  the  "good  effect"  which  had  at- 
tended their  labours  among  the  female  prisoners 
in  Newgate,  and  expressed  themselves  "  highly 
gratified."  These  women,  witli  Elizabeth  Fry's 
muster  spirit  at  their  head,  had  in  fact,  quietly, 
hut  steadily,  by  persuasion  and  the  subduing  effi- 
cacy of  Christian  love,  brought  under  wholesome  ' 


restraint,  the  spirits  of  three  hundred  women, 
whom  the  lash  and  the  pistol  of  the  magistracy 
had  failed  in  being  able  to  tame.  When  John 
Randolph  was  in  England  he  remarked  to  a 
friend,  "  I  have  seen  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
London.  I  have  seen  Elizabeth  Fry  in  New- 
gate, and  have  witnessed  there  the  miraculous 
effects  of  true  Christianity  upon  the  most  de- 
praved of  human  beings :  wretched  outcasts 
tamed  and  subdued  by  the  Christian  eloquence 
of  Mrs.  Fry."  In  the  prosecution  of  these  la- 
bours of  philanthropy,  it  is  delightful  to  observe 
the  constant  liberality,  with  which  her  friends 
and  family  connections,  sustained  her.  Their 
purses  were  at  her  service.  She  was  unre- 
strained, except  by  her  own  sense  of  propriety, 
in  her  expenditures,  which  were  necessarily 
much  greater  than  she  could  conscientiously  ask 
from  her  husband. 

In  1817,  we  find  an  entry  which  is  remark- 
ably descriptive,  in  numerous  particulars,  of  the 
character  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  It  is  like  a  full 
length  portrait.  Though  occupying  more  space 
than  we  can  well  spare,  we  cannot  withstand  the 
inclination  to  transcribe  it.  "  A  remarkable 
blessing  still  appears,"  says  she,  "to  accompany 
my  prison  concerns ;  perhaps,  the  greatest  appa- 
rent blessing  on  my  deeds,  that  ever  attended  me. 
How  have  the  spirits,  both  of  those  in  power, 
and  the  poor  afflicted  prisoners,  appeared  to  be 
subjected,  and  how  has  the  work  gone  on  !  Most 
assuredly  the  power  and  the  glory  are  alone  due 
to  the  author  and  finisher  of  every  good  work  : 
things  in  this  way  prosper  beyond  my  most  san- 
guine expectations,  but  there  are  also  deep  humili- 
tions  for  me.  My  beloved  children  do  not  ap- 
pear sufficiently  under  the  influence  of  religion. 
I  am  ready  to  say,  oh!  that  I  could  prosper  at 
home  in  my  labours,  as  I  appear  to  do  abroad. 
Others  appear  to  fear  for  me,  that  I  am  too  much 
divided  ;  but  alas  !  what  can  I  do  but  follow  the 
openings.  I  think  that  I  do  also  labour  at  home; 
but  he  who  searches  the  heart,  who  knows  all 
things,  knows  my  faith,  my  goings  out,  and  my 
comings  in ;  he  knows  the  desires  of  my  heart 
toward  himself; — indeed,  the  deep  inward  travail 
of  my  spirit  has  been  unutterable,  and  indescriba- 
ble ;  but  my  humble  trust  and  strong  confidence, 
are,  that  lie  who  hears  and  answers  prayer,  listens 
to  my  cry,  hearkens  to  my  deep  inward  suppli- 
cations for  myself,  my  husband,  children,  bro- 
thers, sisters  and  household,  my  poor  prisoners, 
and  all  things  upon  which  I  crave  a  blessing ; 
and  that  being  breathed  in  the  faith,  and  I  hum- 
bly trust  through  the  power  of  the  Redeemer, 
access  will  be  granted  them,  and  he  who  has 
been  with  me,  will  be  with  me  even  unto  the 
end.  Amen,  and  amen,  saith  my  unworthy, 
sorrowful,  and  yet,  in  another  sense,  rejoicing 
soul ;  as  I  do  at  seasons  through  all,  in  a  marvel- 
lous manner,  in  all  my  sorrows  and  cares,  greatly 
and  unspeakably  rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour,  my 
Redeemer,  and  my  only  hope  of  glory." 
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The  success  which  attended  the  visitations  at 
Newgate — the  already  high  standing  of  the 
principal  character  engaged  in  them,  and  the 
publicity  that  was  soon  given  to  her  movements, 
really  placed  Elizabeth  Fry  in  an  exalted  position 
in  the  estimation  of  .  the  British  public.  A  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  prison  reform,  and  a 
desire  to  effect  it,  had  spread  over  the  country, 
and  brought  to  her  letters  of  enquiry  from  all 
parts,  which  led  to  a  laborious  and  varied  cor- 
respondence with  many  of  the  first  characters  of 
the  kingdom.  Her  views  on  the  nature  of 
Prison  Discipline,  and  the  true  object  of  legal 
punishments,  became  more  and  more  expanded, 
as  her  experience  became  wider.  Hers  were 
not  the  sentiments  of  a  morbid  philanthropy, 
which  would  indulge  the  criminal  at  the  expense 
of  society,  but  were  the  result  of  large  experience, 
and  such  as  grew  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  and 
aimed  at  the  mitigation  of  only  unnecessary  suf- 
ferings. She  knew  that  the  legitimate  object  of 
punishment  in  a  Christian  community,  was  not 
revenge,  but  "  to  lessen  crime  and  reform  the 
criminal."  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
we  should  find  her,  even  in  the  midst  of  arduous 
duties  in  connection  with  Newgate,  discussing 
and  investigating  the  question  of  capital  punish- 
ment, in  reference  to  England's  sanguinary  penal 
code,  and  co-operating  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
and  others,  in  earnestly  soliciting  its  melioration. 

The  wretched  state  of  the  female  prisoners  on 
board  the  convict  ships,  preparatory  to  trans- 
portation to  New  South  Wales,  could  not  long 
escape  so  close  an  observer.  She  visited  those 
vessels  and  examined  their  accommodations:  and 
on  one  occasion  when  the  convicts,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  beside  their 
children,  were  taken  on  board,  she  closed  the 
long  procession  of  hackney  coaches,  in  her  own 
carriage.  There  she  investigated  their  wants — 
contrived  employment  for  them,  and  prevailed 
upon  one  of  their  number  to  act  the  school  mis- 
tress. She  also  introduced  various  regulations, 
which,  if  observed  throughout  the  voyage,  would 
greatly  tend  to  lessen  its  irksomeness,and  benefit 
the  whole  company.  When  paying  her  last 
visit  to  the  Maria,  then  lying  at  Deptford,  "  she 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  attended  by  her 
friends  and  the  Captain,  the  women  on  the  quar- 
ter deck  facing  them."  The  poor  creatures  did  not 
expect  ever  to  behold  the  face  of  their  benefactress 
again  in  this  world : — perhaps  they  hardly  dared 
to  hope  to  meet  her  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
The  silence  was  profound. — She  opened  her 
Bible,  and  in  a  clear  audible  voice,  read  a  portion 
from  it.  The  sailors  and  crews  of  other  vessels 
were  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and 
watched  the  passing  incidents  with  an  absorbing 
interest.  "  She  closed  the  Bible — after  a  short 
pause  knelt  on  the  deck,  and  implored  a  blessing 
on  this  work  of  Christian  charity  from  that  God, 
who,  though  one  may  sow,  and  another  water, 
can  alone  give  the  increase."    Many  of  the 
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women  wept  bitterly,  and  all  seemed  greatly 
touched.  Perhaps  the  declaration  made  by  a 
noble  lord  in  speaking  of  a  scene  which  occurred 
in  company  with  Elizabeth  Fry  in  Newgate, 
might  equally  apply  in  this  case :  "  it  was  the 
deepest  tragedy,"  he  said,  "he  had  ever  wit- 
nessed," nor  did  she  and  her  coadjutors  leave 
these  helpless  beings,  even  after  they  had  reached 
their  destination  :  their  zeal  in  fulfilling  the  law 
of  love,  carried  their  influence  to  that  distant  re- 
gion, and  induced  them  to  expose,  from  time  to 
time,  the  cruel  neglect  of  the  government,  until 
plans  were  matured  to  provide  them  shelter,  and 
some  at  least  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  that 
they  might  not  be  compelled,  by  dire  necessity, 
to  fall  back  upon  their  vicious  habits,  for  the  pro- 
curement of  their  daily  bread. 

In  1818,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  and  his  wife,  she  visited  the 
"  General  Meeting  in  Seotland,"  held  at  Aber- 
deen, as  well  as  other  meetings  in  that  country. 
They  also  looked  into  the  prisons  in  the  towns 
through  which  they  passed,  and  found  many  of 
them  of  the  "worst  possible  description."  But 
what  most  deeply  affected  Elizabeth  Fry,  and 
occasioned  the  most  sorrowful  recollections, 
"was  the  condition  of  the  poor  lunatics  con- 
fined" in  the  Scotch  prisons.  Happily,  the 
erection  of  lunatic  asylums  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  fast  alleviating  the  evils  necessarily  at- 
tendant on  this  "  heaviest  of  human  maladies." 

In  1820,  in  company  with  her  husband  and 
two  elder  daughters,  she  undertook  a  journey, 
with  a  view  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  condition 
of  many  of  the  more  important  prisons  in  Eng- 
land. She  had  an  extraordinary  tact  in  enlisting 
the  feelings,  convincing  the  judgment,  and  pro- 
curing the  aid  of  others.  She  consequently  suc- 
ceeded in  this  journey  in  forming  numerous 
Prison  Associations  of  her  own  sex.  She  ex- 
plained her  plans,  and  gave  instructions  in  carry- 
ing them  out,  as  well  as  offered  great  encourage- 
ment to  do  so,  in  the  expression  of  the  opinion 
which  she  entertained,  that  there  were  scarcely 
any  among  the  convicts  "  so  hard,  but  that  they 
might  be  subdued  by  kindness,  gentleness  and 
love,  so  as  very  materially  to  alter  their  general 
conduct." 

A  new  field  of  duty  opened  for  her  when  at 
Brighton  in  1824.  She  there  became  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  privations  of  the  "  Coast 
Guard,"  or  "Preventive  Service"  men,  and  im- 
mediately sought  to  relieve  them.  Her  active 
mind  was  indeed  ever  on  the  alert,  to  perceive 
the  claims  of  others,  and  to  follow  according  to 
her  measure,  the  example  of  Him  who  went 
about  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 

After  this  brief,  and  we  fear  unsatisfactory 
glance  at  some  of  the  incidents  narrated  in  the 
first  volume,  which  is  the  only  one  yet  published, 
we  must  hasten  to  a  close. 

When  we  contemplate  a  religious  character 
we  acknowledge  that  we  delight  to  do  it  in  its 
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perfectness.  We  derive  neither  pleasure  nor 
encouragement  from  contemplating  the  weak- 
nesses— small  or  great — of  eminently  pious  or 
gifted  persons.  So  far  as  spots  pass  over  the 
sun,  his  light  is  obscured.  Our  Holy  Pattern 
was  without  blemish — perfect. 

We  have  followed  Elizabeth  Fry  in  her  career, 
so  far  as  Ave  could  do  so  with  the  ocean  between 
us,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  When 
the  Memoir  of  her  Life  was  announced,  we  an- 
ticipated unmingled  gratification  in  its  perusal. 
We  took  it  up,  highly  prejudiced  in  its  favour. 
But  after  having  carefully  examined  its  pages, 
we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  our  expectations 
have  not  been  realized.  We  do  not  think  that 
thorough  justice  is  done,  either  to  the  religious 
or  philanthropic  character  of  its  subject.  Not 
being  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
not  appreciating  the  nature  and  the  spirit  and  the 
bearing  of  our  Testimonies  and  Doctrines,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  Editors  should  be  unable  to 
portray — with  that  lucid  clearness  which  only  a 
deeply  experienced  individual  could  do,  who  had 
walked  by  the  same  rule,  and  minded  the  same 
things — the  conflicts — the  soul  searching  bap- 
tisms, and  humiliating  dispensations,  into  which, 
their  extraordinarily  gifted  mother  was  intro- 
duced. Her  Journal  was  written  mainly  for  her 
own  benefit — it  is  remarkable  for  its  candour 
and  artlessness ;  but  many  of  the  entries  should 
surely  never  have  passed  through  the  press. 

That  her  associations  with  the  highest  classes 
of  society  exposed  Elizabeth  Fry  to  danger,  and 
often  introduced  her  into  an  atmosphere  unfriend- 
ly to  Quakerism,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe. 
Indeed  she  was  sensible  of  it  herself,  as  numerous 
entries  and  prayers  for  preservation,  in  her 
Journal,  clearly  testify.  Her  "limits,"  she  says, 
"  were  large,"  her  line  of  duty  was  a  remarkably 
extended  one ;  and  so  was  that  of  William  Penn, 
Robert  Barclay,  and  Thomas  Story.  Theirs 
was  not  a  contracted  Quakerism,  nor  was  that 
of  their  cotemporaries,  but  a  profession  which 
opened  to  them  a  broad  field  of  action  into  which 
they  were  unquestionably  called  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  which  it  was  their  duty  to  labour:  and  while  thus 
labouring  in  his  fear,  there  was  surely  no  reason 
for  them  to  doubt  the  all-sufficiency  of  that  grace, 
by  which  alone,  through  faith,  the  least  of  us  can 
hope  to  be  saved.  Let  none,  however,  presume 
upon  the  experience  and  enlarged  liberty  of 
others,  but  rather  let  each  one  mind  his  own 
calling.  We  profess  to  be  ardently  attached  to 
the  doctrines,  and  to  have  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, the  testimonies  of  our  Religious  Society. 
Thorough  Quakerism,  we  hold  to  be  Christianity, 
perfectly  illustrated.  We  drew  our  knowledge 
of  those  doctrines  and  testimonies  from  the  wri- 
tings of  early  Friends — from  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  corresponding  convictions  of  our  own 
mind  :  and  we  would  most  affectionately  caution 
our  young  people  against  the  apprehension,  that 
the  Quaker's  path  is  now  one  of  less  self-denial 


than  it.  was  in  the  days  of  Fox,  Penn  and  Bar- 
clay,— or  in  those  of  our  own  Pembertons,  Offiey,  j 
orDillwyn.  Those  of  large  experience,  and  entire  I 
dedication,  may  be  introduced  into  a  liberty  in  the  | 
Truth,  which  we,  who  have  scarcely  learned  the  | 
rudiments,  cannot  dare  to  suppose  ourselves  enti-  I 
tied.  But  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this 
liberty  can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  lead 
out  of  the  path  of  self-abasement;  that  which 
draws  into  the  broad  way,  from  under  the  cross,  | 
is  a  delusion.    To  his  own  master  must  every  j 
one  stand  or  fall,  and  let  every  one — particularly  j 
him  who  thinketh  he  standeth — take  heed  lest  he 
fall.*    When  the  second  volume  shall  appear, 
we  intend  to  resume  our  notice  of  the  work. 

U.  M. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

Spare  the  Birds. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  public  on  the 
increase  of  insects  hurtful  to  vegetation,  and  if 
the  Editor  of  the  Friends'  Review  thinks  that 


*  To  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent,  on  the 
danger  to  which  Friends  are  exposed,  by  frequent 
and  intimate  associations  with  persons  whose  reli- 
gious principles  and  habits  of  thought  are  widely 
different  from  ours,  it  may  be  added,  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  motives  and  objects  which 
lead  to  such  associations.    When  the  prosecution 
of  objects,  into  which  any  are  led  by  an  enlarged 
and  Christian  philanthropy,  and  by  an  apprehen- 
sion of  religious  duty,  necessarily  leads  to  frequent 
intercourse  with  men  whose  opinions  and  practice 
exhibit  little  or  nothing  of  the  simplicity  and  self- 
denial  which  constitute  a  conspicuous  characteris- 
tic of  genuine  Quakerism,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  which  leads 
to  those  engagements,  will  preserve  the  servants 
thus  engaged  from  inhaling,  from  the  atmosphere 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  any  elements  de- 
structive to  the  precious  life.    Elizabeth  Fry 
having,  in  her  early  days,  run  through  the  giddy 
circle  of  fashionable   life,  and   experienced  its 
vanity  and  frothiness — having  herself  grasped  the 
phantom,  and  found  it  air — was  not  very  likely  to 
be  dazzled  by  the  glitter  and  tinsel  of  the  world. 
Hence,  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  she  might, 
with  little  danger  to  herself,  enlist,  in  the  extensive 
philanthropic  labours  which  constituted  the  great 
business  of  her  life,  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
men  from  whose  principles  and  habits  she  con- 
scientiously dissented.    It  is  indeed  no  easy  matter 
to  perceive  how  'she  could  have  accomplished 
what  she  did  without  frequently  coming  in  contact 
with  the  extremes  of  society.    Vice  in  its  lowest 
and  most  degrading  appearance,  and  vanity  in  its 
most  refined  and  fashionable  guise,  must  have  been 
often  before  her.    Her  duty  required  her  to  guard 
against  defilement  from  either  :  but  we  may  justly 
question,  whether  the  prudence  and  caution  which 
require  the  young  and  inexperienced  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  haunts  of  dissipation  and  vice  in  their 
more  degrading  forms,  would  not  almost  equally 
prevent  any  unnecessary  association  with  the  dis- 
sipation which  often  appears  under  specious  dis- 
guise in  elevated  fife.  Ed. 
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journal  a  suitable  medium,  I  should  be  glad  that 
they  might  find  a  place  there. 

That  insects,  hurtful  to  fruit,  are  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  Atlantic,  or  older  portion  of  these 
States,  the  most  superficial  observer,  I  suppose, 
has  discovered.  The  cherries,  for  instance, 
have  become  more  and  more  imperfect  from  the 
bite  or  sting  of  insects,  till,  this  year,  the  writer 
has  hardly  been  able  to  find  a  single  pound, 
amidst  the  many  choice  varieties  in  market,  that 
had  not  a  considerable,  and,  in  general,  much  the 
greater  portion,  thus  spoiled  for  culinary  use. 
Indeed,  in  several  varieties,  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  a  single  cherry,  on  careful  scrutiny,  that 
was  not  punctured,  often  in  two  or  three  places  ; 
and  wherever  a  puncture  is,  there  is  an  insect, 
in  embryo,  or,  in  esse ;  usually,  when  the  fruit 
comes  to  market,  the  animal  is  in  the  larva  or 
grub  state,  and  often  fonnd  within  the  kernel. 
Plums  appear  to  have  fared  little  better.  The 
peach  and  other  stone  fruits  have  suffered  less 
hitherto  in  this  vicinity,  but  a  friend  near  Boston 
thus  writes,  "The  rose-bug  has  attacked  the 
cherries  and  peaches,  and  the  latter,  of  which 
there  was  promise  of  a  good  crop,  are  expected 
to  be  utterly  destroyed."  Wheat,  maize,  the 
pea;  forest,  fruit,  and  ornamental  trees;  even 
the  grasses,  suffer,  each  from  its  peculiar  insect 
enemy ;  for  there  is  a  great  variety  of  these  tiny 
spoilers,*  and  they  have  diverse  habits :  some 
move  and  feed  by  day,  others  by  night  only. 
Generally,  they  are  indigenous  to  our  country ; 
a  few  have  been  imported  ;  but,  in  turn,  we  have 
exported  some ;  the  pea-bug,  {Bruchus  pisi,)  for 
instance,  was  a  native  of  N.  America,  and  has 
been  introduced  with  American  peas  into  Eng- 
land, and  the  south  of  Europe. 

Now,  as  the  insect  tribe  is  very  prolific,  it 
would,  without  some  counteracting  agent,  doubt- 
less, overrun,  and  ere  long  possess,  the  whole 
habitable  earth.  Such  agent  has  been  provided, 
(not  in  man,  for  in  the  encounter  he  has  been 
found  utterly  powerless,)  in  some  of  the  quadru- 
peds, in  most  of  the  reptiles,  and,  especially,  in 
the  family  of  birds ;  many  of  which  make  them 
their  prey.  Among  the  reptiles,  the  toad,  the 
lizard,  and  the  snake,  should  be  named  for 
their  efficiency.  The  toad,  especially,  seems 
admirably  adapted  to  destroy  the  large  number 
of  nocturnal  insects  ;  seldom  moving  by  day,  he 
keeps  diligent  watch,  in  the  garden  and  field,  for 
these  nightly  depredators ;  while  the  husbandman 
sleeps,  these  sentinels  will,  if  permitted,  guard 
faithfully  his  crops.  It  is  well  known  to  many, 
(yet  not  sufficiently  known,)  that  the  common 
toad  is,  in  this  way,  of  great  benefit,  to  both 
farm  and  garden.  True,  he  is  not,  to  the  su- 
perficial observer,  beautiful ;  but  so  neither  is  he, 


"♦Naturalists  have  hitherto  discovered  about  seven 
times  as  many  distinct  species  of  insects,  as  of 
vegetables,  in  Europe ;  and  about  six  times  as  many 
in  America;  i.  e.  6  or  7  to  one. 
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as  some  imagine,  poisonous ;  but  like  the  liz- 
ards, and  nearly  all  the  snakes  of  our  country, 
he  is  perfectly  harmless.  Being  inoffensive,  he 
is  also  timid,  and  loves  best  to  dwell  where  he  is 
least  molested.  He  makes  his  home  under  a 
rail,  a  stone,  or  a  sod ;  and  some  farmers,  appre- 
ciating his  worth,  provide  him  a  shelter  (which 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  find  and  occupy,)  by  throw- 
ing pieces  of  plank  upon  the  ground  in  different 
parts  of  every  cultivated  field;  and  doubtless, 
they  are  richly  rewarded. 

But  the  birds  are  our  great  protectors  from  the 
ravages  of  the  insect  race,  and  my  object  was  to 
put  in  a  plea  for  them.  Yet,  while  writing  the 
word,  I  feel  the  blood  mantle  the  cheek  at  the 
thought,  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  plead  for 
these  delightful  companions  of  my  early  days — 
these,  our  fellow  creatures,  and,  in  their  measure, 
equally  entitled  with  ourselves,  to  the  earth  and 
its  fulness. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  species  of  this  tribe 
live  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  their  wild  state, 
upon  insects  ;  but  the  extent  of  their  usefulness 
in  this  respect  is  not  so  well  known.  Few  have 
any  just  conception  of  the  vast  number  of  insects 
required  by  a  single  pair  and  their  offspring,  du- 
ring the  few  months  they  remain  with  us.  Did 
the  farmer  know  that  a  pair  of  robins  required 
for  themselves  and  their  brood  a  number  of  in- 
sects sufficient  to  ravage  a  whole  orchard,  he 
would  surely  protect,  and  not  destroy  them. 
Does  he  see  the  bark  of  a  favorite  apple  tree 
bored  by  the  woodpecker?  let  him  not  war  with 
him  for  that ;  there  was  a  worm  beneath,  and  he 
may  be  assured  it  has  been  extracted  in  the  most 
skilful  manner. 

Some  three  or  four  summers  ago;  the  writer, 
wishing  to  observe  more  closely  than  he  had 
done,  the  habits  of  the  little  house-wren  {Trog- 
lodytes cedon)  then  so  common,  but  now  less  so, 
it  is  feared,  in  this  city,  placed  a  nice  little  box 
in  his  yard,  against  a  brick  wall,  with  a  northern 
aspect.  This  was  done  late  in  the  season,  (about 
the  middle  of  the  6th  month,  June)  and  without 
much  expectation  of  finding  a  tenant  that  year. 
A  pair  of  wrens  had  already  a  nest,  in  a  house 
perched  on  a  high  pole,  in  a  yard  less  than  a 
square  from  me,  and  the  male  in  his  wanderings 
the  next  day  discovered  the  new  tenement.  Great 
were  his  demonstrations  of  joy ;  he  went  in,  came 
out,  fluttered  about  it  and  was  off,  soon  to  return 
again  with  his  mate.  It  was  now  scrutinized 
more  carefully,  within  and  without :  the  perch, 
the  ridge,  the  pillars  that  ornamented  its  front, 
and  especially  the  capacity  of  the  door  for  the 
admission  of  materials  for  a  nest,  all  seemed  to 
be  regarded,  and  found  satisfactory.  The  male 
bird  frequently  returned  during  incubation,  and 
busied,  or  amused  himself,  in  carrying  in  and 
bringing  out  straws  and  sticks,  often  quite  block- 
ing up  the  door. 

In  a  few  weeks,  their  first  brood  having  be- 
come fledged,  and  taken  wing,  they  deserted  their 
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old  habitation,  and  took  regular  possession  of  the 
new ;  and  great  industry  did  these  little  artizans 
display  in  furnishing  it  appropriately  for  their 
use.  Not  more  than  a  week,  I  think,  elapsed, 
before  it  was  obvious  the  process  of  incubation 
had  again  commenced ; — and  one  fine  morning, 
the  latter  part  of  the  7th  month,  it  was  quite  ap- 
parent that  some  event,  of  great  interest,  had  oc- 
curred in  the  family  of  our  agreeable  neighbours. 
Their  assiduity  had  been  rewarded ;  their  nicely 
lined  nest  was  fully  occupied  by  a  breathing  pro- 
geny ;  and  I  never  saw  joy,  in  the  feathered  race, 
so  manifest  as  in  the  male  present  on  this  occa- 
sion. Darting  from  his  house  to  the  fence, 
thence  to  the  overhanging  tree,  and  from  branch 
to  branch,  to  return  in  an  instant  to  the  perch  at 
the  door  leading  to  his  precious  treasure — in  a 
moment  he  comes  forth  again,  his  swelling  emo- 
tions evidently  seeking  relief  in  muscurer  action. 
Fetching  a  few  whirls  around  the  territory  of 
some  20  feet,  without  stopping  to  light  on  any 
thing,  he  suddenly  attaches  himself  to  the  up- 
right brick  wall,  near  his  dwelling;  his  wings 
beat  the  wall,  the  chatter  he  had  all  the  time 
kept  up  becomes  a  sharp  twitter,  and  he  seems 
in  perfect  ecstacy. 

But  with  the  joy  came  new  wants  to  their 
household,  and  great  was  the  industry  of  these 
parents  in  supplying  them ;  very  frequent  was 
the  return  of  each  to  the  nest  with  the  needed 
morsel  in  its  bill.  What  this  was,  I  could  not  for 
some  time  make  out,  but  on  careful  observation 
found  it  to  consist  of  a  little  spider  {Pholcus  at- 
lanticus,  I  believe,)  that  had  greatly  infested  the 
premises  for  several  years.  This  little,  long 
limbed,  eight  eyed,  animal,*  occupies  the  shrub- 
bery and  out-buildings,  and  loves  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  ceiling  of  our  rooms.  I  do  not  think 
it  probable  that  their  food  was  restricted  to  this 
particular  insect,  yet  as  it  was  the  only  one  that 
abounded  in  the  neighborhood  at  that  time,  and 
as  I  never  saw  them  appear  to  have  a  different 
kind  in  the  mouth,  I  apprehend  it  was  their 
chief  reliance. 

I  frequently  counted  for  ten  successive  min- 
utes the  number  of  times  these  parents  returned 
with  food  to  their  young;  it  was  from  four  to 
seven,  and  sometimes  more,  within  that  period. 
Now  if  we  take  the  lowest  number,  four,  for  ten 
minutes,  it  will  give  24  for  every  hour ;  and  if  we 
allow  12  hours  to  the  day — which  is  considera- 
bly within  their  working  time — we  shall  have 
288  insects  for  each  day ;  and  if  we  allow  28 
days  for  the  fledging  of  the  brood  it  will  give  as 
the  consumption  of  the  young  for  4  weeks,  8,064 
add  to  this  i  as  many  more  for  the  parents,  4,032 


and  wc  have  for  the  family  4  weeks,  12,096 


*The  naturalist  does  not  regard  spiders  as  insect*, 
but  the  people— and  I  suppose  the  birds — do. 
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But  this  was  a  2d  brood  ;  we  must  add  for 

the  1st,  12,096 

Also,  for  the  1st  brood,  while  the  2d  was 

rearing,  4  weeks,       ...  8,064 

Then  if  we  suppose  the  parents  and  two 
broods  to  remain  with  us  4  weeks  long- 
er before  migration,  the  account  will 
stand  thus  :  2  broods,  4  weeks,  8,064 
each,  16,128 

Parents  4  weeks,       -  4,032 


Whole  number  for  12  weeks,  -  -  52,416 
This  estimate,  which  provides  for  a  single  pair 
and  their  offspring  for  12  weeks*  only,  seems 
large ;  yet,  I  doubt  not,  it  will  be  found  within  I 
the  truth,  when  applied  to  the  smaller  insects 
generally.  By  the  destruction,  then,  of  a  single 
pair  of  birds,  which  feed  on  insects,  we  expose 
our  crops  to  the  depredations  of  50,000  foes  ! 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  one  half  of  this  number  of  insects,  or 
25,000,  be  females,  and  that  this  25,000  produce 
20  each  during  the  season,  the  number  becomes 
(besides  the  parents)  500,000 !  But  if  we  allow 
for  each  female  insect  200  offspring,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  much  nearer  the  ordinary  rate  of  in- 
crease, we  have  5,000,000  added  to  the  insect 
race  in  one  year  by  the  destruction  of  a  single 
pair  of  birds ! ! 

Could  the  heedless  youth  who  saunters  forth 
with  gun  in  hand  (a  trespasser  at  law  upon  every 
field  he  enters)  endangering  the  lives  of  his  neigh- 
bours, frightening  the  birds,  and  perhaps  killinga 
pair — could  such  a  one,  I  say,  reckless  as  he  usu- 
ally is,  and  potent  only  for  mischief,  be  made  to 
appreciate  these  numbers,  even  his  hand  might 
be  staid.  But  this  young  vagrant  is  usually  sad- 
ly lacking  in  sagacity ;  still,  the  case  is  not  hope- 
less. 1  have  had  a  little  experience  in  teaching, 
and  have  sometimes  had  a  dull  scholar ;  but  a 
persevering  effort  at  instruction,  has,  almost  al- 
ways been  rewarded.  I  would  have  our  tyro 
first  count  1000;  when  he  had  done  that,  he 
should  count  24,000  more  ;  and  now  being  told 
this  was  one  half  the  number,  he  would  have 
some  notion  of  what  the  whole  might  be.  To 
comprehend  the  5,000,000  will  be  more  difficult; 
he  should  be  made  to  count  100,000,  and  then  9 
times  100,000  more ;  and  now,  if  told  he  has 
1,000,000,  he  will  (unless  very  dull)  have  some 
comprehension  of  what  5,000,000  means.  He 
may  find  the  task  a  little  irksome,  but  if  his 
vicious  habits  be  reformed,  it  will  be  profitable  to 
him,  and  greatly  beneficial  to  the  community. 

Index. 

Philadlephia,  9th  month,  1847. 


*It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  12  weeks  constitute 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  year;  but  as  they 
may  have  other  habits  and  other  food  in  other 
climes,  we  leave  our  friends  of  those  regions  to 
note  their  habits,  and  to  hold  up  the  Eegis  of  pro- 
tection 
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It  is  designed  to  send  the  succeeding  numbers 
of  this  paper  to  subscribers  only. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  present  number  an 
extract  from  a  MS.  history  of  North  America.  It 
has  been  generally  supposed,  even  by  persons  of 
extensive  historical  information,  that  the  African 
slave  trade,  the  opprobrium  of  the  civilized  world, 
owed  its  vitality,  if  not  its  origin,  to  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  it  by  Las  Casas,  the  bishop  of  Chiapa. 
One  writer,  however,  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  has  stout- 
ly denied  that  this  benevolent  prelate  ever  gave 
any  countenance  to  that  odious  commerce.  It  is 
apprehended,  that  the  extract  before  us,  places  the 
conduct  of  Las  Casas  in  its  proper  light;  and  may 
therefore  be  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of  historical 
truth. 

The  article  on  birds,  from  the  pen  of  a  valued 
correspondent,  we  trust  will  prove  interesting  to 
our  readers.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the 
value  of  this  part  of  the  creation  could  be  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  community  in  general.  The  wan- 
ton cruelty  which  has  almost  exterminated  the 
feathered  race,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  is 
unquestionably  as  impolitic  as  it  is  barbarous. 
They  appear  to  be  the  agents  prepared  by  a  bene- 
ficent Providence  to  keep  down  the  race  of  worms 
and  insectswhich  prey  upon  our  fields  and  orchards. 
Policy,  no  less  than  humanity,  demands  their  pre- 
servation from  the  gun  of  the  sportsman. 

In  our  account  of  the  Yearly  Meetings,  it  is  in- 
tended to  pursue  the  course  adopted  in  our  preced- 
ing number,  in  relation  to  those  of  New  York  and 
New  England;  to  use  the  printed  minutes,  wh?n 
such  are  issued,  in  case  they  can  be  obtained  with- 
out improper  delay;  and  thus  give  currency  to  the 
narratives  of  the  meetings,  as  stated  by  themselves: 
and  in  the  case  of  those  which  do  not  print  their 
minutes,  to  obtain,  if  practicable,  an  account  from 
some  members  of  the  meetings,  on  whose  correct- 
ness entire  reliance  may  be  placed.  The  account 
of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  which  appears  in  the 
present  number,  was  obtained  from  Friends  who 
attended,  and  related  what  they  saw  and  heard. 

In  regard  to  the  diversity  of  sentiment,  which, 
a3  journalists,  we  are  compelled  to  notice,  we  may 
obs  erve,  that  unity  of  design  does  not  always  imply 
coincidence  of  judgment — men  equally  desirous  of 
supporting  sound  doctrine  and  correct  practice, 
may  disagree  in  the  choice  of  means.  Even  among 
the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  on  one  occa- 
sion, there  was  much  disputing.  Under  the  preva- 
lence of  a  Christian  spirit,  they  were  favoured  to 
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arrive  in  the  conclusion  at  a  satisfactory  result, 
sanctioned,  as  they  most  certainly  believed,  by 
divine  authority.  The  decision,  in  this  case,  was 
attained  by  the  instrumentality  of  men  who  were 
deeply  experienced  in  the  work  to  which  they  were 
called. 

When  we  issued  our  first  number,  a  month  ago, 
we  had  not  half  a  dozen  subscribers :  and  we  can- 
not avoid  the  feeling  of  gratification  when  we  now 
glance  over  the  list.  We  would,  however,  again 
respectfully  solicit  our  friends  to  continue  their  ex- 
ertions, and  transmit,  as  promptly  as  may  be,  the 
result  of  their  labours.  There  are  yet,  of  course, 
many  neighborhoods  from  which  no  intelligence 
has  been  received,  and  from  which  numerous  ad- 
ditions to  our  subscription  book  are  anticipated. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  need  and 
desire  an  extended  list  of  subscribers;  and  to  obtain 
them,  we  must  rely  upon  the  kind  interest  and  at- 
tention of  our  friends  at  a  distance.  Remittances 
will  be  made  to  the  Publisher. 


For  Friends'  Review: 

Las  Casas. 

From  a  MS.  History  of  North  America. 

Near  the  end  of  Ferdinand's  reign,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  native  Indians  could  be  law- 
fully retained  in  slavery,  was  brought  under 
serious  discussion. 

It  was  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  that 
the  extension  of  the  christian  religion,  among 
the  heathen  nations  of  the  New  World,  was  one 
of  the  great  advantages  expected  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus;  and  that  the  conversion  of 
the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  was  a  primary  object 
in  the  view  of  Isabella.  When  Ovando,  in  the 
beginning  of  1502,  sailed  for  that  island,  a 
number  of  ecclesiastics  accompanied  him,  who 
were  designed  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the 
christian  faith.  Among  his  attendants  was  Bar- 
tholomew Las  Casas,  a  native  of  Seville,  who 
afterwards  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  la- 
bours in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  became  un- 
deservedly notorious  by  his  countenance  of  the 
African  slave-trade.  The  father  of  Las  Casas, 
accompanied  Columbus  to  Hispaniola  in  1493, 
and  having  amassed  a  considerable  estate,  re- 
turned to  Seville  in  1498.  The  young  Las 
Casas  was  placed  at  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
where  he  was  served  by  an  Indian  slave  given 
him  by  his  father.  When  Isabella  ordered  the 
Indians  who  had  been  carried  to  Spain  as  slaves 
to  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country,  the  slave 
of  Las  Casas  was  liberated  with  the  rest.  This 
circumstance  appears  to  have  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  this  amiable  young  man  intensely  upon 
the  subject  of  Indian  slavery.  When,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  he  accompanied  Ovando  to  the 
New  World,  and  saw  the  oppression  to  which 
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the  natives  were  subjected,  his  zeal  was  kindled 
to  the  highest  pitch.*  And  in  this  he  was  not 
alone.  The  ecclesiastics  who  were  charged 
with  instructing  the  natives,  soon  discovered 
that  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  and  particu- 
larly the  burden  of  slavery,  rendered  their  in- 
structions almost  totally  unavailing.  The  Do- 
minicans took  the  lead  in  remonstrating  against 
the  prevailing  system  of  slavery,  as  contrary  to 
natural  justice,  and  to  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  sound  policy.  But  the  habits 
and  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large  were  op- 
posed to  the  doctrines  thus  offered  to  their  ac- 
ceptance. Some  ecclesiastics,  particularly  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  showed  an  inclination  to 
favour  the  opinions  of  the  laity.  They,  how- 
ever, did  not  undertake  to  meet  the  question  on 
christian  grounds.  The  sophistry  of  later  times, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  some  professed  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  has  attempted  to  enlist  the  sacred 
writings  in  the  service  of  slavery,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  belonged  to  those  Franciscans. 
They  defended,  or  attempted  to  defend,  the  sla- 
very of  the  Indians,  on  the  principles  of  ex- 
pediency. They  alleged  that  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  on  any  improvements  in  the  colony, 
unless  the  Spaniards  had  the  power  of  compel- 
ling the  natives  to  labour.  The  Dominicans, 
disregarding  these  interested  considerations,  re- 
fused to  admit  to  the  usual  privileges  of  church 
membership,  such  of  their  countrymen  as  held 
the  natives  in  servitude. 

At  length  both  parties  sent  delegates  to  Spain, 
to  submit  their  respective  opinions  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  king ;  and  Ferdinand  empowered  a 
committee  of  his  privy  counsel,  assisted  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  civilians  in  Spain,  to  hear 
and  examine  the  case.  After  a  long  discussion, 
the  opinion  of  the  Dominicans  prevailed,  and 
the  Indians  were  declared  free,  and  entitled  to 
all  the  natural  rights  of  man.f  But  this  was 
merely  a  theoretical  triumph,  for  the  practice 
in  the  island  continued  unchanged. 

The  slavery  then  existing  in  Hispaniola,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  two  kinds.  Prisoners  of 
war,  among  whom  were  some  natives  of  the 
Carribee  islands,  and  the  few  negroes  who  had 
been  imported,  were  held  as  absolute  slaves. 
But  the  system  of  repartimientos  was  probably 
more  extensive,  destructive  and  oppressive  than 
undisguised  slavery. 

The  insurrection  of  Roldan  in  1499,  and  the 
reluctant  assent  of  Columbus  to  his  demands  are 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter.  One  of  the  ar- 
rangements then  made  with  Roldan  and  his 
followers,  required  the  Caziques  in  their  vici- 
nity, instead  of  paying  tribute  to  the  admiral,  to 
furnish  a  number  of  Indians  to  cultivate  the 
lands  of  the  colonists.    This  was  a  species  of 


*  Irving,  Vol.  2,  p.  320. 
|  Roberston. 


feudal  service,  the  laborers  thus  employed  being 
required  to  serve  during  a  stated  part  of  their 
time,  and  to  be  at  liberty  during  the  rest.    This  I 
distribution  of  Indians,  who  were  nominally 
free,  among  the  colonists,  as  laborers  either  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  or  in  the  working  mines,   i  j 
assumed  the  name  of  repartimientos ;  and  became 
intolerably  oppressive.    What  portion  of  time 
these  Indians  were  required,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Columbus,  to  labour  for  the  Spaniards,  j 
is  not  clearly  explained.    When  Bobadilla  as-  • 
sumed  the  government  of  the  island,  he  caused  an  | 
enumeration  of  the  natives  to  be  made,  reduced 
them  into  classes,  and  distributed  them  among 
the  colonists,  according  to  his  favour  or  caprice,  j 

From  the  account  of  this  matter  given  by  the 
early  historians,  I  infer  that  under,  the  govern- 
ment of  Columbus,  the  Caziques  were  required 
to  furnish  a  stated  number  of  labourers,  whom 
they  might  select  from  among  their  subjects  ac- 
cording to  their  discretion ;  but  that  under  Bo-  } 
badilla,  all  the  natives  capable  of  labour  were 
compelled  to  serve  the  colonists  during  a  part  ; 
of  their  time.  This  service  was  exacted  with 
rigour,  and  rendered  exceedingly  grievous. 

The  accounts  of  Bobadilla's  oppression,  which  j 
reached  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  roused  the  in-  j 
dignation  of  Isabella ;  and  when  Ovando  was  I 
sent  to  supersede  him,  the  Indians  were  declar-  J 
ed  free, — their  labours  not  to  be  compulsive  ex- 
cept in  the  royal  service ;  and  for  these  they 
were  to  be  punctually  paid. 

Ovando,  in  1503,  represented  to  the  sove- 
reigns that  the  entire  freedom  granted  to  the 
natives  was  attended  with  consequences  ruinous 
to  the  colony ;  that  they  were  lazy  and  impro- 
vident, and  kept  aloof  from  the  Spainards  and 
from  religious  instruction.    The  representation 
that  without  compulsion  those  people  could  not 
be  converted  to  Christianity,  had  its  influence  j 
with  Isabella ;  and  orders  were  given  to  Ovando 
to  spare  no  pains  to  attach  the  Indians  to  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  to  the  Catholic  religion  ;  to 
make  them  labour  moderately,  if  essential  for  i 
their  own  good,  but  to  temper  authority  with  , 
persuasion  and  kindness,  and  to  pay  them  fairly 
for  their  services. 

Under  the  profession  of  obedience  to  this  in- 
junction, the  system  of  repartimientos  was  ren- 
dered more  rigid  than  before.  The  services  ex- 
acted were  intolerably  severe;  the  term  of  ser- 
vitude extended  to  six  or  eight  months  in  the 
year ;  the  wages  allowed  were  scarcely  of  any 
value  ;  the  food  with  which  they  were  supplied 
was  totally  inadequate  to  their  support ;  and  as 
the  labourers  were  often  separated  several  days' 
journey  from  their  families,  numbers  of  them 
perished,  when  their  term  of  service  was  ex- 
pired, in  their  attempt  to  reach  their  homes.* 

Such  was  the  oppression  under  the  adminis- 


*  Irving. 
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tration  of  Ovando,  for  which  the  queen,  on  her 
death  bed,  exacted  a  promise  from  the  king  for 
his  speedy  recall.  When  at  length  Ovando  was 
replaced  by  Diego  Columbus,  this  system  was 
still  continued,  though  probably  rendered  rather 
less  oppressive  in  its  operation.  As  the  new 
governor  had  an  interest  in  these  repartimientos, 
he  appears  to  have  been  opposed  to  their  aboli- 
tion. The  distributions  were  under  his  control, 
and  contributed  to  his  influence  and  emolu- 
ments. But  the  jealous  Ferdinand,  ever  ready 
to  curtail  the  authority  of  the  governor,  created 
a  new  office,  with  the  power  of  regulating  the 
repartimientos,  and  bestowed  it  upon  Albuquer- 
que, a  relation  of  his  confidential  minister. 

Albuquerque  entered  upon  his  office  with  the 
rapacity  of  a  needy  adventurer.  He  caused  a 
new  enumeration  of  the  natives  to  be  made  ;* 
divided  them  into  lots,  and  distributed  them 
among  the  colonists,  who  were  willing  to  pur- 
chase them  at  the  highest  price.f 

As  this  is  the  servitude  most  noted  by  his- 
torians, it  was  probably  the  kind  against  which 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Dominicans  were  prin- 
cipally directed.  The  increased  severity  of  In- 
dian wrongs  under  Albuquerque,  excited,  no 
doubt,  to  greater  intensity  the  zeal  of  those 
ecclesiastics  who  retained  a  proper  sense  of  the 
rights  of  humanity,  or  a  regard  to  the  principles 
of  the  christian  religion.  And  thus  it  was  that 
the  subject  was  brought,  as  above  related,  under 
consideration  in  the  committee  of  privy  council. 
As  the  decision  of  this  committee  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  so  far  sanctioned  by  the  court, 
as  to  be  followed  by  any  order  to  discontinue 
the  repartimientos,  its  only  effect  probably  was 
to  stimulate  the  friends  of  the  Indians  to  louder 
and  more  earnest  remonstrances  against  the 
practice. 

Ferdinand  at  length  issued  a  decree  of  privy 
council,  obviously  opposed  to  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  the  committee  of  that  body,  in 
which  it  was  declared,  that  after  mature  consi- 
deration of  the  Apostolic  Bull,J  and  other  titles, 
by  which  the  crown  of  Castile  claimed  its  pos- 
sessions in  the  New  World,  the  servitude  of  the 
Indians  was  warranted  by  the  laws  both  of  God 
and  man ;  that  unless  they  were  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  live 
under  their  inspection,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reclaim  them  from  idolatry,  or  to  instruct  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  christian  faith ;  that  no  fur- 
ther scruple  ought  to  be  entertained  respecting 
the  lawfulness  of  the  repartimientos,  as  the  king 
and  council  were  willing  to  take  the  charge  of 
that  upon  their  own  consciences;  and  that  there- 
fore the  Dominicans,  and  monks  of  other  reli- 


*  This  was  about  the  year  1514,  and  the  Indians 
were  then  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand, 
f  Robertson. 
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gious  orders,  should  abstain,  in  future,  from 
those  invectives,  which,  from  an  excess  of  cha- 
ritable, but  ill  informed  zeal,  they  had  uttered 
against  the  practice.  This  fallacious  declaration 
was  followed  by  an  edict,  ostensibly  designed  to 
secure  mild  treatment  to  the  Indians  ;  to  regu- 
late the  labour  they  should  be  required  to  per- 
form; to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  clothed  and  fed ;  and  to  insure  their 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  friends  of  the  Indians  readily  perceived 
the  inefficacy  of  these  provisions  ;  and  declared 
that  as  long  as  it  was  the  interest  of  individuals 
to  treat  the  natives  with  rigour,  no  public  re- 
gulations could  render  their  servitude  mild  or 
tolerable.  The  correctness  of  this  declaration 
has  been  attested  in  all  ages  and  countries 
where  slavery  has  been  tolerated.  Where  one 
class  of  men  are  subjected  to  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  another,  all  laws  designed  to  shield  the 
servile  race  from  oppression,  must  be  almost  en- 
tirely dormant  for  want  of  an  executory  princi- 
ple. The  wisdom  of  rulers  has  never  devised 
more  than  one  remedy  for  the  evils  of  slavery, 
and  that  is  the  extinction  of  the  condition. 

Among  those  who  first  remonstrated  against 
the  slavery  of  the  Indians,  I  do  not  find  the 
name  of  Las  Casas.  It  appears  that  he  did  not 
obtain  priest's  orders  until  he  had  been  about 
eight  years  at  Hispaniola.  Soon  after  the 
Spaniards  took  possession  of  Cuba,  he  went  over 
to  that  Island,  where  he  became  known  to  the  go- 
vernor, by  his  fidelity  of  character,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over 
the  Indians,  in  consequence  of  his  mild  and  be- 
nevolent instructions.  His  intimacy  with  the 
governor  of  Cuba  was  used  to  meliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
close  of  his  active  career,  the  exposure  and  re- 
dress of  their  wrongs  constituted  the  great  busi- 
ness of  his  life.* 

The  repartimientos,  under  which  the  native 
races  were  rapidly  melting  away,  being  in  full 
operation,  at  least  in  Hispaniola,  and  the  colo- 
nists generally  regardless  of  his  admonitions,  he 
set  out  for  Spain,  with  a  view  of  arresting  the 
attention  of  the  king,  by  exhibiting  a  correct 
portrait  of  the  cruelties  which  were  perpetrated 
under  his  authority. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  obtained  admit- 
tance to  the  king,  and  in  a  strain  of  bold  and 
pathetic  eloquence  represented  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  repartimientos  in  the  New  World  ;  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  charge  him  with  the  guilt  of 
authorising  this  iniquitous  measure,  which  was 
bringing  misery  and  destruction  upon  an  inno- 
cent race,  whom  Providence  had  confided  to 
his  protection.  Ferdinand,  who  was  then  sink- 
ing under  a  fatal  disease,  listened  with  deep 
compunction  to  the  discourse  of  Las  Casas,  and 


*  Prescott,  Vol.  I.  378. 
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promised  to  take  into  attentive  Consideration, 
the  means  of  redressing  the  evils  of  which  he 
complained.  Whether  Ferdinand  was  more 
sincere  in  this,  than  in  the  promises  frequently- 
made  to  others,  could  hardly  be  proved.  The 
time  had  then  come  to  him,  when  he  that  was 
unjust  must  be  unjust  still.  He  died  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1516,  soon  after  this  interview. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  Buffalo  Hunt. 

The  buffalo  is  larger  than  the  domestic  cattle, 
excepting  that  its  legs  are  shorter.  Its  large 
head,  about  a  third  part  of  its  entire  length, 
gives  a  very  uncouth  appearance,  while  its 
shaggy  beard  and  mane  resemble  the  lion's, 
though  on  a  larger  scale;  and,  when  running 
fast,  it  tosses  its  rugged  frontispiece  at  every  step. 
But,  notwithstanding  its  terrific  looks,  it  is  real- 
ly a  timid  creature,  excepting  that,  when  urged 
by  despair,  to  do  justice  to  his  physical  powers, 
it  becomes  a  fearful  antagonist.  Several  parties 
of  about  six  or  eight  men  each,  having  been 
formed  for  the  occasion,  each  division  approach- 
ed its  own  chosen  quarry,  cautiously,  till  with- 
in a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  devoted  band,  when 
it  rushed  at  full  gallop  on  its  prey.  Taking  the 
alarm,  the  animals  immediately  started  off  at  a 
canter  in  single  file,  and  an  old  bull  usually  tak- 
ing the  lead.  When  alongside,  as  they  soon 
were,  the  hunters  fired,  loading  and  discharging 
again  and  again,  always  with  fatal  effect,  with- 
out slackening  their  pace.  The  dexterity  with 
which  the  experienced  sportsman  can  manage 
his  gun  is  quite  wonderful.  While  his  steed  is 
constantly  galloping,  he  primes  his  lock,  pours 
out  the  proper  quantity  of  powder,  first  into  his 
left  hand  and  then  into  the  muzzle,  drops  a  ball 
upon  the  charge  without  wadding,  having  mere- 
wetted  it  in  his  mouth,  and  then  knocks  down 
the  fattest  cow  within  his  reach, — all  in  less 
than  half  a  minute.  The  morning  chase  resulted 
in  about  fifty  killed;  but  so  abundant  were  pro- 
visions at  this  moment,  that  after  taking  the 
tongues,  we  left  the  carcases  to  the  mercy  of  the 
wolves.  The  affair,  however,  is  very  different 
when  the  professional  hunters  go  in  hundreds 
to  the  plains  to  make  as  much  as  they  can  of 
the  buffalo.  When  they  meet  the  herd,  which 
often  makes  the  whole  scene  black  with  its  num- 
bers, they  rush  forward  pell-mell,  firing  and 
loading  as  already  mentioned;  and,  while  the 
bullets  fly,  amid  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  the 
infuriated  and  bewildered  brutes  run  in  every 
direction,  with  their  tormentors  still  by  their 
sides.  By  reason  of  the  closeness  of  the  con- 
flict, serious  accidents  from  shots  are  compara- 
tively rare  ;  and  nearly  all  the  casualties  are 
the  result  of  falls,  which  few  riders  have  leisure 
either  to  prevent  or  to  soften.  When  the  bu- 
faloes  are  dispersed,  or  the  horses  exhausted,  or 


the  hunters  satisfied,  then  every  man  proceeds 
to  recognize  his  own  carcases,  having  marked 
one  with  his  cap,  another  with  his  coat,  a  third 
with  his  belt,  a  fourth  with  his  fire-bag,  and  so  I 
forth;  and  then  comes  into  play  the  art  of  curing  I 
what  has  been  killed.  Sometimes  dry  meat  is  i 
preferred,  the  bones  being  taken  out,  and  the 
flesh  hung  up  in  the  sun;  but,  if  pemmican  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  lean,  after  being  dried, 
is  pounded  into  dust,  which  being  put  into  a  bag 
made  of  the  hide,  is  enriched  with  nearly  an 
equal  weight  of  melted  fat.  The  buffaloes  are 
incredibly  numerous.  In  the  year  1829,  for 
instance,  I  saw  as  many  as  ten  thousand  of  their 
putrid  carcases  lying  mired  in  a  single  ford  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  and  contaminating  the  air  for 
many  miles  around.  They  make  yearly  migra-  i 
tions  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  j 
reversing,  in  this  respect,  the  ordinary  course 
of  birds  of  passage.  During  the  winter,  they 
gd  north,  in  order  to  obtain  the  shelter  of  the 
woods  against  the  severity  of  the  weather;  while, 
on  the  approach  of  summer,  they  proceed  to  the 
open  plains  of  the  south,  with  the  view  of  elud- 
ing the  attacks  of  the  mosquitoes.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  they  had  deserted  the  country 
through  which  we  had  been  travelling  of  late ; 
and  the  wolves,  thus  deprived  of  their  staple 
food,  were  so  wretchedl)'  thin,  that  we  could 
easily  have  counted  their  ribs  with  the  eye 
alone. — Sir  George  Stephen's  Travels. 


A  Rustic  Mathematician. 

My  object  was  chiefly  that  of  extending  the 
small  portions  of  mathematics  which  the  occa- 
sional master  of  Town  Bank  had  been  able  to 
give  me,  but  without  any  one  to  apply  to  for 
assistance  when  I  found  myself  at  a  loss,  which 
frequently  happened.  I  was  sometimes  disposed 
to  shut  the  book  ;  but,  at  this  early  period  of  life, 
I  had  an  inherent  and  inveterate  hatred  of  idle- 
ness, and  that  feeling  has  continued  to  haunt 
me  until  the  advanced  stage  of  human  existence 
at  which  I  am  now  writing.  In  the  midst  of 
this  dilemma,  I  was  informed  that  there  lived, 
in  the  hills,  an  old  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Gib- 
son, who  went  among  his  neighbors  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  wise  man,  on  account  of  his 
profound  knowledge  on  almost  every  subject; 
that  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  thorough 
mathematician ;  that  he  made  his  own  almanack, 
and  could  calculate  eclipses.  In  short,  like  the 
village  schoolmaster, 

"  Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge." 

I  determined  to  see  this  rustic  wonder,  and  for 
that  purpose  walked  some  eight  or  nine  miles 
into  the  hilly  country,  and  was  so  much  grati- 
fied with  the  information  he  gave  me  on  cer- 
tain points  that  had  floundered  me,  and  with 
such  good  will,  urbanity,  and  patience,  withal, 
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did  he  insense  me,  (as  Doctor  Wollaston  would 
have  said,)  that  I  repeated  my  visit  three  or  four 
times,  and  should  have  gone  at  least  once  more, 
before  quitting  home,  had  I  not  felt  somewhat 
ashamed  to  trouble  him  on  that  occasion,  which 
was  the  following : — I  had  puzzled  myself  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  nights  with  a  problem  in 
Simson's  Conic  Sections,  with  which,  without 
consulting  any  one,  I  found  myself  so  much 
perplexed  and  confused,  as  to  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  master.  The  failure  preyed  upon 
my  mind.  On  a  future  night  I  tried  once  more, 
and,  after  a  vain  attempt,  fell  into  a  disturbed 
sleep,  in  the  course  of  which  1  became  busily 
at  work  with  my  problem,  or  more  correctly, 
perhaps,  I  dreamed  to  be  so  ;  and  the  result  was, 
a  true  and  satisfactory  solution.  In  the  morn- 
ing, in  full  recollection  of  my  dream,  I  took  up 
my  slate  and  pencil,  and  easily  sketched  out  the 
solution.  On  mentioning  the  circumstance,  in 
after  years,  to  Dr.  Young,  he  told  me  it  was  by 
no  means  an  unusual  case,  and  that  many  in- 
stances are  on  record,  of  intricate  points  being 
unravelled  in  dreams  or  disturbed  sleep. — Auto- 
biography of  Sir  John  Barrow. 


A  IVew  Mail  Agent. 

Much  has  been  sung  and  said  of  the  sagacity 
of  the  canine  species,  and  of  the  many  useful 
services  they  have  been  made  to  perform  for 
man  ;  but  until  lately  we  had  never  heard  of  any 
of  them  being  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  mail, 
and  made  to  act  as  a  sort  of  despatch  post.  This 
has  been  accomplished,  however,  by  a  very  re 
spectable  gentleman  and  farmer  living  on  one  of 
the  many  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  This  gentleman  resides  some  dis- 
tance from  any  post  town,  and  is  fond  of  having 
the  current  news  of  the  day,  but  for  a  long  time 
he  found  it  difficult  to  gratify  his  inclination  in 
this  respect.  He  has,  however,  hit  upon  the 
following  expedient,  by  which  he  obtains  his  de- 
sires. A  steam  boat,  which  leaves  our  city  seve- 
ral times  during  each  week,  passes  along  the 
river  within  about  a  mile  of  the.  shore  on  which 
his  residence  is  situated.  As  the  boat  passes  up 
the  river  he  may  be  seen  on  the  bank  with  a 
noble  Newfoundland  dog  at  his  side.  At  a  given 
signal  the  dog  plunges  into  the  water  and  makes 
his  way  rapidly  to  the  boat ;  as  he  nears  it  a 
bladder,  containing  the  daily  papers  of  our  city, 
is  thrown  out,  which  the  dog  immediately  seizes, 
and  with  a  faithfulness  and  dispatch  which  would 
serve  as  an  example  to  many  of  the  Government 
mail  agents,  makes  his  way  back  to  the  shore 
and  deposites  his  mail  bag  at  his  master's  feet. 
So  well  accustomed  has  the  dog  become  to  this 
service  that  when  the  mail  fails,  and  no  bag  is 
thrown  to  him  from  the  boat,  he  shows  an  evi- 
dent disappointment  and  unwillingness  to  return 
without  it. — Baltimore  American. 


Slavery  in  the  French  West  Indies. 

The  Paris  Correspondent  ot  one  the  Daily 
Papers  writes  underdate  of  8mo.  11th,  1847: — 
Accounts  of  considerable  importance  have  been 
received  from  the  French  West  India  colonies. 
The  colonies,  seeing  the  rapid  strides  public 
opinion  in  the  mother  country  is  making  in  fa- 
vour of  slavery  emancipation,  have  resolved  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  their  countrymen,  by  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  question.  The  Colonial 
Council  of  Gaudaloupe  has  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  King,  in  which  it  declares  that  it  is  anxious 
to  join  in  preparing  the  way  for  emancipation, 
and  that  it  has  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  complete  and  safe  plan  for  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  Colonial  Council,  in  its  petition, 
also  claims  in  favour  of  all  colonies  a  right  to  be 
represented  in  the  Legislative  Chambers  of  the 
home  country. 


Rail  Roads. 

In  the  5th  month  of  this  year,  there  were  3,505 
miles  of  rail  road  completed  and  in  operation  in 
England  and  Scotland — and  6,455  miles  in  course 
of  construction.  There  were  employed  on  these 
roads  303,725  persons — and  the  whole  number 
of  individuals,  including  women  and  children, 
who  depend  upon  them  for  subsistence,  is  com- 
puted to  be  not  less  than  three  millions.  In  the 
Session  of  1846-7,  acts  were  passed  through 
Parliament  for  the  construction  of  4,618  addi- 
tional miles  of  rail  ways,  and  authorizing  an  ex- 
penditure upon  them  of  about  six  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  dollars.  This  immense  amount, 
it  is  supposed,  will  be  spent  in  four  years,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  more  than  six  millions  of 
people  will  derive  their  support  from  rail  roads 
in  England  and  Scotland  during  that  period.  It 
is  further  computed  that  after  the  completion  of 
these  roads  now  undertaken,  a  population  of  two 
millions  will  be  depending  upon  them  for  sup- 
port. The  amount  received  during  the  past  year 
for  tranportation  of  passengers  on  the  working 
lines  was  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
for  conveyance  of  goods  was  something  more 
than  eleven  and  a  half  millions.  The  number 
of  passengers  transported  during  the  last  six 
months  of  18*5  was  16,720,550. 


Steam  Boat  Explosion  on  the  Thames. 

A  steam  boat  recently  burst  its  boiler  near 
London,  attended  with  some  loss  of  life.  It  is 
remarked  that  two  hundred  steam  boats  now 
constantly  ply  on  the  Thames,  and  that  at  least 
sixty  thousand  persons  take  excursions  in  them 
on  the  first  day  of  every  week.  Yet  this  is  only 
the  fifth  explosion  on  that  river  since  steam 
navigation  was  introduced,  and  the  liability  of 
this  boat  to  such  an  occurrence  was  mentioned 
in  a  work  on  "  the  Steam  Engine,"  published 
six  months  since. 
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Fishes  Tamed  by  a  Child. 

In  a  quarter  of  the  town  of  Hingham,  known 
as  Rockynook,  there  is  a  pond,  where  a  little 
girl,  not  six  years  old,  who  resides  near  the 
bank,  has  tamed  the  fishes  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. She  began  by  throwing  crumbs  into  the 
water.  Gradually  the  fishes  learnt  to  distin- 
guish her  footsteps  and  darted  to  the  edge  when- 
ever she  approached  ;  and  now  they  will  actu- 
ally feed  out  of  her  hand  and  allow  her  to  touch 
their  scaly  sides.  A  venerable  turtle  is  among 
her  regular  pensioners.  The  control  of  Van 
Amburgh  over  his  wild  beasts  is  not  more  sur- 
prising than  that  which  this  little  girl  has  at- 
tained over  her  finny  playmates.  Visitors  have 
been  attracted  from  a  distance  of  several  miles 
to  witness  the  spectacle  she  exhibits.  The  fishes 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  but  their 
tried  friend.  They  will  trust  no  one  else,  let 
him  come  with  provender  ever  so  tempting. 
Even  fishes  are  not  so  cold-blooded  but  they 
will  recogize  the  law  of  kindness,  and  yield  to 
its  all  embracing  power. — Boston  Transcript. 


Stellar  Astronomy. 

From  the  French  of  M.  Arago. 
TRANSLATED  BY  H.  MEIGS. 

We  count,  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
3,400  stars,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  And  for 
the  purpose  of  counting  we  proceed  in  this 
way  ;  through  a  narrow  slit,  corresponding  with 
the  meridian  of  the  place  of  observation,  we 
look  attentively  and  note  the  stars  gradually  as 
they  appear.  The  followiug  approximate  cal- 
culation will  give  an  inferior  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  stars  visible  with  the  powerful  instru- 
ments of  which  we  have  the  use. 

Observation  has  demonstrated  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  is  triple 
that  of  those  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  that  those 
of  the  third  magnitude  is  triple  that  of  those  of 
the  second  magnitude.  In  a  word,  that  in  gene- 
ral, to  obtain  the  number  of  stars  of  any  given 
magnitude,  we  must  multiply  by  three  the  num- 
ber of  stars  of  a  preceding  magnitude. 

Let  us,  then,  admit  this  law  to  the  14th  mag- 
nitude— to  stars  which  the  most  powerful  in- 
struments render  visible  ;  as  the  number  of  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  is  eighteen,  then  the  num- 
ber of  stars  visible  by  the  naked  eye  and  with 
telescopes  as  far  as  the  12th  magnitude,  will  be 
very  nearly  five  millions ;  and  if  to  these 
five  millions  we  add  those  of  the  13th  and 
14th  magnitudes,  &c,  we  obtain  the  num- 
ber of  forty-three  millions  of  stars. 

Herschel,  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  occu- 
pied by  the  knee  of  Orion,  in  a  band  of  fifteen 
degrees  long  by  two  degrees  wide,  has  distinctly 
counted  fifty  thousand  stars.  And  as  that  hand 
is  only  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-sixth 


part  of  the  celestial  vault,  the  entire  surface  of 
the  heavens  must  contain  68,755,000  visible 
with  the  telescope.    And  as  we  must  remark, 
in  a  great  many  regions  of  the  heavens  the  stars 
are  much  closer  together,  and  that  with  our  tel- 
escopes we  only  reach  the  least  distant  celestial ! 
spaces  and  the  stars  least  remote,  we  must  recog-  | 
nize  the  fact  that  the  first  estimate  of  their  num- 
bers is  infinitely  far  from  the  truth  ;  and  that  ad- 
mitting one  visible  star  in  each  square  minute, 
we  must  have  a  number  of  distinct  stars  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  millions  five  i 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  two  hundred  stars,  ! 
and  yet  remain  much  below  the  truth.    There  j  i 
are  then  148  millions  of  stars,  and  our  sun  is  ! 
one  of  them  only.-   The  mass  of  our  earth  is  but  |  i 
the  355  millionth  part  of  that  one  sun ;  that  we  i  t 
are  but  an  atom  in  relation  to  our  earth;  that  i  i 
the  place  we  occupy  is  then  infinitely  small,  |  t 
and  we  more  than  infinitely  little. 

Comparative  intensities  of  the  light  of  stars  of  If 
different  magnitudes.  ! )  j 

There  is  in  science  a  great  and  much-towbe  J  I 
regretted  blank  ;  photometry,  or  the  art  of  mea-  !  s! 
suring  the  various  intensities  of  light,  is  still  in  I 
its  infancy  ;  we  have  hardly  taken  the  first  step.  !  | 

The  division  of  the  stars  by  the  order  of  their  1  „ 
magnitude  was  made  by  the  astronomers  of  an-  |  j 
tiquity  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  without  any  j  f, 
pretension  to  exactness,  and  this  vagueness  is  I  t 
continued  in  our  modern  charts.    Those  which  ]  j, 
are  accredited  now  present  a  total  table  of  „ 
eighteen  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  for  the  two 
hemispheres.    Why  eighteen,  and  not  nineteen 
or  twenty  1    The  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
are  far  from  having  all  the  same  intensity.  The  , 
sixth  order  composed  among  the  ancients  the  j 
last  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  and  in  our  day  \ 
those  of  the  seventh  magnitude  constitute  the  j 
demarcation  between  the  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  and  the  telescopic  stars. 

We  may  affirm  that  there  are  certainly  stars   !  ^ 
in  the  firmament  whose  distance  from  the  earth  ' 
is  344,  and  even  900  times  greater  than  that  of  ( 
the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    See  what 
conclusion  this  leads  us  to  !    It  is  admitted  that 
light,  with  the  velocity  of  77,000  leagues  a  j 
second,  takes  three  years  to  reach  us  from  the 
nearest  star.  And  there  are  stars  344,  and  even  ^ 
900,  times  more  remote.    Then  there  are  stars 
whose  light  does  not  reach  us  until  after  2,700  j 
years — an  infinity  in  distance  as  it  is  in  num-  } 
bers. 

Stars  of  variable  intensity  of  light.  s 

t 

Eratosthenes,  in  the  year  275  before  Christ,  j 
says  of  the  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Scor- 
pion: "  They  are  preceded  by  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  brilliant  of  the  northern  gems."  J 
At  this  time  this  is  less  brilliant  than  the  south- 
ern, and,  above  all,  than  Arcturus.    Then  there 
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have  been  changes  since  the  time  of  Era- 
tosthenes. 

When  Newton  pronounced  the  sublime  words 
universal  attraction,  there  was  an  outcry  at  its 
novelty;  it  was  a  neologism;  it  had  occult  quali- 
ties, &c.  Now  the  words  fill  the  world,  of 
which  they  are  its  greatest  reality.' 

Diameters  of  the  Stars. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  on  this  point. 
If  we  should  take  for  their  discs  such  as  they 
appear  to  the  naked  eye,  certain  stars  would  be 
9,000  millions  of  leagues  in  diameter,  (equal  to 
27,000  times  greater  diameter  than  the  sun — H. 
Meigs,)  and  the  most  moderate  calculations 
would  be  1,700  millions.  Herschel's  last  cal- 
culation was  that  Arcturus  had  a  diameter  of 
nerly  four  millions  of  leagues,  (twelve  millions 
of  miles.)  If  the  apparent  diameter  of  two 
3econds  and  a  half,  assigned  by  Herschel  to  the 
Goat,  was  real,  the  mass  of  that  star  must  be 
more  than  fourteen  million  times  greater  than 
that  of  our  sun.  But  there  is  no  certainty  in 
this,  nor  anything  to  question  that  our  sun  is  a 
star. 

The  sublime  idea  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that 
the  Creator  hath  made  all  with  number,  weight, 
and  measure,  is  followed  by  Plato,  who  called  it 
the  geometry  of  the  heavens.  Halley,  the 
friend  of  Newton,  believed  that  all  the  stars 
were  of  the  same  magnitude — that  of  our  sun — 
and  that  difference  of  distance  only  caused  the 
apparent  difference  of  size. 

Number  of  Stars. 

The  number  visible  by  means  of  a  telescope 
of  twenty  feet  focal  distance  may  be  more  than 
five  hundred  millions. 

Distance  of  the  Stars  of  some  nebula. 

We  have  supposed  that  the  nebula  of  which 
we  form  part,  is  not  the  largest  of  the  three 
thousand  nebula  known  to  astronomers.  Is  it 
not  very  natural  ?  Is  it  not  as  a  million  to  one 
that  it  is  sol  When,  therefore,  on  this  hypothesis, 
and  the  facts  stated  by  Herschel  that  there 
are,  at  a  medium,  in  the  direction  of  our  nebula, 
five  hundred  stars,  that  many  nebula  subtend  an 
angle  of  ten  minutes,  and  the  very  natural  hypo- 
thesis that  the  distance  between  two  consecutive 
stars  among  the  five  hundred  is  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  nearest  star,  we  must  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  are  nebula  so  dis- 
tant from  us,  that  light,  moving  at  the  velocity 
of  more  than  77,000  leagues  in  a  second  of  time, 
would  take  more  than  a  million  of  years  to  reach 
us  ! 

These  few  words  are  enough  to  prove,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  must  admit  our  imagina- 
tions frighted  at  the  infinite  number  and  dis- 
tances in  question." 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 

This  meeting  convened  on  Second  day  the  6th 
of  9th  month.  In  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  which  was  held  on  Seventh  day  previ- 
ous, the  certificates  and  minutes  of  Friends'  in  at- 
tendance from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  all 
read  and  minuted  as  usual. 

Among  those  from  distant  places,  were  our 
friends  Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsay, 
from  England. 

In  the  meeting  on  Second  day,  all  the  certifi- 
cates and  minutes  of  Friends'  then  present  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  and  a  minute 
was  prepared  and  read  by  the  clerk,  embracing 
them  all  except  those  from  New  England.  A 
protracted  discussion  ensued,  and  the  meeting  at 
length  adjourned  without  having  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  in  which  Friends  could  unite. 

On  Third  day  morning,  the  representatives  re- 
ported that  they  had  not  agreed  upon  a  clerk 
and  assistant ;  upon  which  those  appointed  last 
year  were  continued  to  the  service.  The  epistles 
from  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  those  from  the  Yearly  Meetings 
on  this  continent,  with  the  exception  of  New 
England,  were  read,  and  2500  copies  of  the 
general  epistle  from  London  were  directed  to  be 
printed  for  distribution  among  their  members. 
The  clerk  stated  to  the  meeting  that  there  were 
two  epistles  from  New  England,  and  proposed 
that  both  should  be  passed  by  without  further 
notice.  Upon  this  a  considerable  expression  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  arose,  and  the  manner 
of  disposing  of  the  New  England  epistle  con- 
tinued under  discussion  until  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment, without  coming  to  a  decision  on  the 
subject. 

On  the  opening  of  the  meeting  on  Fourth  day 
morning,  a  proposal  was  made,  that  the  epistle 
from  New  England  should  be  read,  and  no  fur- 
ther action  upon  it  be  taken  during  the  present 
year.  To  this  proposal  the  meeting  agreed, 
with  little  apparent  diversity  of  sentiment; 
the  clerk  very  tenderly  expressing  his  belief  that 
it  would  be  right  the  epistle  should  be  read.  It 
was  accordingly  read,  and  heard  by  the  meeting 
with  respectful  attention. 

The  subject  of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
sundry  writings,  published  by  some  members  of 
our  Society,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
during  several  hours.  A  general  desire  was 
manifested  to  maintain  the  ancient  acknowledged 
doctrines  of  the  Society  ;  yet  the  proper  manner 
of  proceeding  under  existing  circumstances,  ex- 
cited an  animated  discussion.  A  minute  was,  at 
length,  made  and  read,  referring  the  subject  to 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings ;  but  we  have  not 
learned,  with  satisfactory  clearness,  what  instruc- 
tions, if  any,  were  given  in  connection  with  the 
reference. 
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The  usual  business  of  the  meeting  was  subse- 
quently gone  through,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting 
closed  on  7th  day,  under  a  feeling  of  quiet  and 
solemnity. 

In  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting,  the  epistles 
from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  were  read  and 
answered  as  usual. 

For  Friends'  Review. 

Catalogue  and  Cirular  of  the  Western 
Agricultural  School,  (Indiana,)  1S47- 

We  learn  from  this  circular,  that  the  Western 
Quarterly  Meeting  (a  branch  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,)  has  opened  a  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  its  members  and  others,  which  is  super- 
intended by  its  committee.  A  fine  site,  near 
Bloomfield  Meeting  House,  Parke  County,  has 
been  procured,  and  suitable  buildings,  52  feet  by 
30  feet,  erected.  The  school,  which  had  pre- 
viously occupied  a  temporary  location,  was  re- 
moved to  the  new  building  in  the  11th  month, 
last.  The  number  of  students,  male  and  female, 
who  have  attended  during  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  last  year,  is  124  ;  of  whom  64  were  boarders. 
The  object  of  the  institution  is  stated  to  be,  "  to 
inspire  a  high  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
labour,  and  a  love  for  rural  pursuits;  to  intro- 
duce the  most  useful  studies,  and  especially  those 
which  illustrate  agriculture, — and  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  manual  labour,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit."  To  promote  these  ends, 
a  judiciously  selected  course  of  studies  has  been 
commenced,  combined  with  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  in  accordance  with  our  Christian 
principles.  A  small  library  and  some  collections 
in  natural  history,  are  secured ;  and  through  the 
liberality  of  some  kind  friends  in  England,  a 
contribution  towards  a  philosophical  and  chemi- 
cal apparatus  has  been  received.  The  demand 
for  labour  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  offers 
more  than  ordinary  advantages  for  the  manual 
labour  plan ;  and  we  learn  that  the  students,  when 
not  occupied  on  the  farm  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution, find  employment  for  the  intervals  of 
study,  with  the  neighboring  farmers.  Some 
have,  in  this  way,  paid  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance, without  interfering  with  their  progress 
in  learning. 

The  number  of  children  in  this  frontier  Quar- 
terly Meeting  is  large  ;  and  we  think  the  Friends 
who  have  entered  upon  this  enterprise,  are  en- 
titled to  the  sympathy  and  countenance  of  their 

We  are  struck  with  the  statement  in  the  circu- 
lar, that,  of  those  who  attended  the  school  last 
year,  eighteen  have  since  been  employed  in 
teaching.  It  is  thus  that  the  literary  instruction 
of  the  children  is  to  be  cfficienUy  promoted, 
fellow  professors,  who  are  more  favourably  sit- 
uated. 

They  are  the  rich  whose  treasures  lie 

In  hearts,  not  hands — in  heaven,  not  here; 
Whose  ways  arc  marked  by  pity's  sigh, 
And  mercy's  tear. 
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PRAYER. 

God  of  mercy,  throned  on  high, 
Listen  from  thy  lofty  seat ; 
Hear,  oh  hear  !  our  feeble  cry ; 
Guide,  oh  guide  !  our  wandering  feet. 

Young  and  erring  travellers,  we 
All  our  dangers  do  not  know, 
Scarcely  feel  the  stormy  sea, 
Hardly  feel  the  tempest  blow. 

Jesus,  lover  of  the  young, 
Cleanse  us  with  thy  blood  divine, 
Ere  the  tide  of  sin  grows  strong, 
Save  us !  Help  us  !  Make  us  thine. 

When  perplexed  in  danger's  snare, 
Thou  alone  our  guide  can'st  be  ; 
When  oppressed  with  wo  and  care, 
Whom  have  we  to  trust  but  thee  ? 

Let  us  ever  hear  thy  voice, 
Ask  thy  counsels  every  day ; 
Saints  and  angels  will  rejoice, 
If  we  walk  in  wisdom's  way. 

Saviour,  give  us  faith,  and  pour 
Hope  and  love  on  every  soul ; 
t  ope,  till  time  shall  be  no  more, 
Love,  while  endless  ages  roll. 


FICTITIOUS  WRITING. 

Eyes  dazzled  long  with  fiction's  gaudy  rays, 
In  sober  truth  nor  light  nor  beauty  find : 

And  who,  my  child,  would  trust  the  meteor  blaze, 
That  soon  must  fail  and  leave  the  wanderer  blind, 
More  dark  and  helpless  far,  than  if  it  ne'er  hadshined  ? 

Beattie. 


Died, — At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the 
19th  of  4th  month  last,  Arnold  Congdon,  in  the 
59th  year  of  his  age,  a  beloved  member  of  Pro- 
vidence Monthly  Meeting,  R.  I.  He  evinced 
much  resignation  and  tranquillity  of  mind  to  the 
last,  and  his  ground  of  hope  was  undividedly  in 
the  love  and  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in 
and  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Died, — At  his  residence  in  Plymouth,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Penn.,  on  Second  day  evening, 
the  30th  day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1847,  Ezra 
Comfort,  an  approved  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  71st 
year  of  his  age. 


West  Town  School. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school  at  West  Town,  will  meet  there  on  Sixth 
day  morning,  the  15th  inst.  at  10  clock. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  to  meet  the 
preceding  evening  at  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  to  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination,  commencing  on  Third  day 
morning,  the  12th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

P/dla.  10th  mo.  2d,  1847.— 2t 
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CHARTER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  several  historians,  and 
generally  believed,  that  William  Penn  received 
the  grant  of  Pennsylvania  in  payment  of  a  debt 
of  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  which  had  become 
due  to  the  Admiral,  his  father,  on  account  of 
advances  made  by  him  for  the  sea  service,  and 
arrearages  of  his  pay.  And  a  question  may  be 
raised,  whether  William  Penn,  in  receiving  this 
payment  for  the  military  services  of  his  father, 
was  acting  in  strict  conformity  with  his  reli- 
gious profession.  Those  who  are  disposed  to 
judge  unfavourably  of  him  and  his  profession 
will  probably  answer  this  question  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  while  his  advocates  may  decide  that  Wil- 
liam Penn  was  not  responsible  for  the  principles 
of  his  father ;  and  that  the  latter,  having  become 
the  acknowledged  creditor  of  the  king  or  the 
government,  the  son  might  very  properly  em- 
ploy this,  as  he  was  evidently  employing  a  large 
part  of  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  in  promoting 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  his  cotemporaries,  and 
in  laying  a  broad  foundation  for  the  permanent 
melioration  of  civil  society.  This  question,  how- 
ever, may  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  without 
being  solved,  if  it  should  appear  that  this  debt 
was  not  the  origin  of  the  grant,  and  was  never 
understood  by  William  Penn  to  have  been  paid 
at  all. 

The  opinion,  that  the  grant  of  the  province 
was  made  in  liquidation  of  this  debt,  seems  to 
have  originated  with  Besse,  the  earliest  biogra- 
pher of  William  Penn  ;  and  to  have  been  copied 
by  subsequent  writers,  with  very  little  examina- 
tion. That  it  was  totally  erroneous,  will,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  readily  shown. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed,  that  of 
all  the  previous  charters  granted  by  the  Kings 
or  Queens  of  England  for  the  unsettled  lands  in 
America,  there  is  not  a  solitary  instance  in 


which  it  is  pretended  that  the  patent  was  given 
in  payment  of  a  debt,  or  in  consideration  of  a 
pecuniary  equivalent.  The  extension  of  the 
British  empire,  the  advancement  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  the  profits  expected  from  the  fifth 
part  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore  to  be  discovered 
in  the  country,  were  the  objects  of  these  dona- 
tions. This  reservation  of  ore  was  contained  in 
Elizabeth's  patent  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
and  thence  copied  into  all  the  subsequent  ones ; 
including  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  remembered, 
there  was  no  national  debt  in  England  until 
after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1688. 
Previous  to  that  time,  subsidies  were  granted  to 
the  monarch  to  meet  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, civil  and  military;  but  no  specific  appro- 
priations were  made  by  the  parliament.  The 
debts  which  were  created  and  left  unpaid,  in 
supporting  the  army  and  navy,  became,  of  course, 
the  debts  of  the  monarch,  and  not  of  the  nation. 
Whatever  advances  and  arrearages  of  pay  re- 
mained due  to  Admiral  Penn,  were  the  debts  of 
Charles  Stuart.  The  unoccupied  lands  in  that 
part  of  America  were  claimed,  either  on  the 
plea  of  prior  discovery,  or  of  conquest.  In 
either  case  they  did  not  become  the  private 
property  of  the  king,  to  be  applied  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  personal  debts.  They  could,  at  best, 
only  be  considered  the  property  of  the  English 
nation  ;  and  the  power  of  granting  an  exclusive 
privilege  to  plant  and  improve  any  of  them, 
which  the  king  was  understood  to  possess,  was 
held,  not  as  a  personal  right,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  That  prerogative  was  not 
then,  if  it  ever  was,  well  defined.  The  royal 
revenue  was,  in  theory  at  least,  designed  to 
enable  the  monarch  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
government.  This  was  unquestionably  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  fifth  of  the  gold  and  the  silver 
ore  was  reserved.  For  the  king  to  appropriate 
this  territory  to  the  payment  of  his  personal 
debts,  without  an  act  of  parliament,  would 
have  been  to  adopt  a  measure  irreconcileable 
with  the  theory  of  the  government. 

Thirdly.  We  have  seen  William  Penn,  near 
the  time  when  he  applied  for  his  patent,  uniting 
in  a  remonstrance,  if  indeed  he  was  not  the 
author  of  it,  in  which  it  is  explicitly  asserted 
that  the  land  in  West  Jersey  did  not  belong  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  but  to  the  natives;  and  the 
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same  argument  was  applicable  to  the  lands  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  no  more  belonged  to  the 
king,  than  those  in  West  Jersey  did  to  the  Duke. 
Did  William  Penn,  then,  purchase,  at  the  cost  of 
sixteen  thousand  pounds,  the  privilege  of  buying 
the  Indian  lands,  and  exercising  a  government 
in  the  new  colony,  more  dependent  upon  the 
crown  than  those  which  his  predecessors  had 
been  permitted  to  establish  for  a  nominal  re- 
turn? 

Fourthly.  If  the  province  was  actually  sold 
to  William  Penn,  or  conveyed  as  a  liquidation 
of  a  debt,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  ex- 
pression in  the  charter  indicating  an  exchange 
of  equivalents.  But  the  charter  is  in  the  usual 
form  ;  with  the  nominal  payment  of  two  beaver 
skins  annually,  as  Lord  Baltimore  was  to  pay 
two  Indian  arrows,  and  the  reservation  of  one 
fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore. 

Lastly.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  after  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  William  Penn  speaks  of 
sixteen  thousand  pounds,  which  he  says  the  late 
king  owed  him,  in  terms  totally  irreconcileable 
with  the  idea  that  this  debt  had  ever  been  paid.* 
In  one  of  his  letters,  written  after  the  charter 
was  obtained,  he  says,  "I  have  been  these  thir- 
teen years  the  servant  of  Truth  and  Friends,  and 
for  my  testimony's  sake  lost  much ;  not  only  of 
the  greatness  and  preferment  of  this  world,  but 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  my  estate,  which, 
had  I  not  been  what  I  am,  I  had  long  ago  ob- 
tained. But  I  murmur  not,  the  Lord  is  good  to 
me,  and  the  interest  his  truth  has  given  me  with 
his  people  may  more  than  repair  it ;  for  many 
are  drawn  forth  to  be  concerned  with  me,  and 
perhaps  this  way  of  satisfaction  hath  more  of 
the  hand  of  God  in  it,  than  a  downright  pay- 
ment."! From  this  letter  it  appears  that  Wil- 
liam Penn's  religious  principles  either  stood  in 
the  way  of  receiving  this  debt,  or  prevented  the 
use  of  means  by  which  it  might  have  been  re- 
covered :  and  that  he  viewed  the  grant  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  a  probable  remuneration  from  the 
Divine  hand,  for  the  loss  which  his  religion  had 
occasioned,  and  not  as  a  payment  from  the 
king. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Besse,  who  wrote  his 
biography  of  William  Penn,  during  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  when  a  national  debt  had  become 
familiar  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  should 
overlook  the  distinction  between  the  debts  of 
the  king  and  those  of  the  nation.  And  that 
finding  two  unquestionable  facts,  a  debt  due 
from  Charles  II.  to  Admiral  Penn ;  and  the 
grant  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  same  king  to 

"  This  letter  is  dated  at  London,  in  1GS9,  about  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  In  it,  speaking  of 
the  losses  he  had  sustained,  he  observes,  "had  I  pressed 
my  own  debts  with  King  James,  that  his  brother  owed 
me,  there  had  been  sixteen  thousand  pounds."  This  is 
one  of  the  original  letters  recently  published.  Vide 
"The  Friend,"  vol.  vii.  p.  67. 
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the  Admiral's  heir,  he  should  suppose  the  grant 
to  be  in  liquidation  of  the  debt. — MS.  History 
of  JVo?ih  America. 

A  TESTIMONY 
Of  Cheshire  Monthy  Meeting,  concerning  Ann  i 
Jones,  of  Stockport,  deceased. 

It  having  pleased  Him  whose  way  is  perfect 
to  remove  from  amongst  us  this  our  dear  and  I. 
honoured  friend  in  the  Truth,  we  feel  it  due  from 
us  to  issue  a  Memorial  respecting  her,  under  a  ! 
solemn  sense  of  our  loss,  and  that  whilst  "  the  ! 
faithful  fail  from  among  the  children  of  men,"  I 
too  few  lay  it  deeply  to  heart.    In  speaking  of  j 
her  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  who  was  early  | 
bound  "  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  we  1 
desire  to  ascribe  the  praise  to  the  glory  of  His  I 
grace,  whereby  she  was  what  she  was;  and 
which,  through  faith,  ever  remains  to  be  suffi-  I 
cient  to  purify  and  to  sustain  the  dedicated  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  to  qualify  them  to  fill 
with  acceptance  their  respective  allotments  in 
His  church. 

Our  dear  friend  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Sarah  Burgess,  of  Grooby  Lodge,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  and  was  born  there  in 
the  Ninth  month,  1774.  It  was  the  religious 
concern  of  her  exemplary  parents  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
diligent  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings ; 
carefully  guarding  them  from  unsuitable  compa- 
ny, and  the  reading  of  publications  calculated 
to  ensnare  the  youthful  mind.  We  believe  this 
watchful  care  and  Christian  solicitude  were 
blessed  to  their  offspring,  and  greatly  promotive 
of  the  preservation  of  our  dear  friend,  through 
her  early  years,  in  the  way  of  truth  and  virtue. 
For  some  years  during  early  life  her  health  was 
very  delicate,  so  that  it  was  thought  by  many 
her  days  would  be  few  :  about  this  period,  she 
passed  through  great  conflict  of  spirit,  and  deep 
inward  exercise  of  soul,  preparatory  to  the 
solemn  work  to  which  she  was  afterwards 
called.  Though  naturally  of  a  lively  disposi- 
tion and  energetic  mind,  she  was  now  much 
drawn  into  inward  retirement  and  watchfulness, 
her  countenance  and  manner  being  strikingly 
solid ;  and  it  is  believed  that  she  was  thus 
strengthened  to  make  a  surrender  of  her  will 
to  the  Divine  Will. 

Whilst  on  a  visit  at  Coalbrookdale,  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  179G,  being  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  she  first  appeared  in  the  ministry 
in  a  meeting  for  worship  at  Shrewsbury;  and, 
co-operating  with  the  Divine  Gift,  she  was  fa- 
voured with  the  unfoldings  of  Truth,  until  she 
became  an  eminent  instrument  in  the  Lord's 
hand  of  demonstrating  to  others  the  efficacy  of 
His  universal  grace,  as  faithfully  adhered  to. 

She  had  often  to  descend  as  into  the  deeps, 
and  partake  of  the  baptism  which  now  saveth, 
many  being  the  conflicts  of  flesh  and  spirit 
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which  infinite  Wisdom  saw  meet  she  should 
pass  through,  but  under  all  she  was  preserved 
iu  much  quiet  resignation  ;  and  in  this  precious- 
ly humbled  state,  was  enabled  abundantly  to 
bring  from  the  Treasury  things  new  and  old, 
to  the  tendering;  and  refreshing  of  her  friends. 
Through  the  humbling  operations  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  she  became  qualified,  in  the  authority 
of  Divine  power,  to  stand  as  a  mother  in  Israel, 
and  as  an  upright  pillar  in  the  Lord's  house. 
As  a  faithful  minister  of  the  everlasting  Gospel, 
she  was  much  esteemed  amongst  us ;  being  sound 
in  doctrine,  and  reverently  careful  to  wait  for 
the  puttings  forth  and  guidance  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  Our  Christian  testimonies  were  dear 
to  her  from  deep  religious  conviction,  so  that 
firm  and  unwavering  in  her  attachment  she  was 
zealously  concerned  for  their  faithful  mainte- 
nance— the  many  deviations  apparent  being 
cause  of  grief  and  mourning  to  her;  and  she 
had  deeply  to  lament  the  supineness,  the  world- 
ly-mindedness,  and  the  spiritual  lethargy  of  pro- 
fessors of  Truth. 

Her  Gospel  labours  were  extensive,  and  she 
had  good  service  therein,  being  favoured  with 
much  clearness  of  spiritual  discernment,  and  en- 
abled to  minister  in  the  baptizing  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  Life,  "  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth,"  as  sealed  in  many  hearts. 

In  1802,  and  during  subsequent  years,  she 
was  much  engaged  in  visiting  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  paying  family  visits,  and  holding  meet- 
ings with  those  not  in  membership  with  us,  in 
most  parts  of  England  :  and  in  1809  she  was 
liberated  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Dub- 
lin,— in  1810  to  visit  the  Northern  Counties  and 
Scotland, — and  in  1811  she  was  engaged  in  re- 
ligious service  in  Ireland.  In  the  Sixth  month, 
1813,  she  received  an  injury  on  the  spine  from 
a  fall,  from  the  effects  whereof  she  never  fully 
recovered,  and  to  which  she  thus  alludes,  21st 
of  8th  month  : — "  Time,  warmth,  and  rest,  are 
the  only  things  I  now  look  to,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Great  Physician,  as  likely  to  restore 
me  ;  and  even  if  these  fail,  I  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  endeavour  to  acquiesce,  and  suffer  pa- 
tiently, if  suffering  be  my  lot,  instead  of  labour 
in  the  church  militant :  so  that  the  great  work 
of  self-reduction,  humiliation,  and  refinement 
of  spirit,  go  forward,  it  matters  not  by  what 
means."  Whilst  labouring  under  this  physical 
injury,  she  had  certificates  granted  her  for  re- 
ligious engagements  from  home,  which  were 
thereby  much  impeded  in  the  accomplishment. 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1815,  she  became  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Monthly  Meeting  by  marriage  with 
our  late  dear  friend  George  Jones — proving  to 
him  a  faithful  companion,  and  true  helper. 
From  this  period  they  were  often  associated 
in  Gospel  labours  of  love  amongst  her  friends 
in  this  country,  and  in  holding  meetings  with 
those  not  in  profession  with  us ;  a  service  for 


which  our  beloved  friend  was  eminently  gifted, 
her  solicitude  being  that  all  might  be  gathered 
to  the  true  fold,  and,  through  watchfulness, 
dwell  in  Christ  Jesus  the  living  vine. 

About  the  year  1823,  under  the  Sowings  of 
pure  love,  she  held  numerous  meetings  of  this 
description,  in  districts  embracing  the  whole  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  which  she  re- 
sided, which  were  very  largely  attended ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  year,  she  held  similar  meet- 
ings with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

From  the  year  1826  to  1830,  she  was  united 
with  her  husband  in  an  extensive  religious  visit 
on  the  American  continent ;  where  we  be- 
lieve she  proved  an  instrument  of  much  useful- 
ness, and  at  a  time  of  peculiar  trial  and  diffi- 
culty to  Friends  of  that  land.  After  her  return 
from  this  arduous  engagement,  it  was  not  long 
before  she  was  again  called  to  her  Heavenly 
Father's  service,  in  which  she  was  frequently 
engaged  up  to  the  year  1841. 

Towards  the  honest-hearted,  however  obscure, 
our  dear  friend  had  true  regard.  Her  love  was 
"without  dissimulation,"  cherishing  in  any  the 
appearance  of  good,  whilst  she  abhorred  all 
evil,  and  was  a  sharp  reprover  of  the  libertine 
professor.  With  the  afflicted  in  spirit,  and 
those  under  perplexity  and  trial,  she  nearly 
sympathized,  often  being  made  instrumental  to 
their  relief,  and  towards  the  necessitous  poor  she 
was  a  kind  friend ;  her  tender  commiseration 
extending  to  them  in  liberal  help  and  appropri- 
ate counsel,  according  to  her  ability  and  their 
need. 

The  solemn  stroke  which  removed  hence  her 
beloved  husband  on  the  30th  of  Twelfth  month, 
1841,  she  sustained  with  exemplary  Christian 
feeling ;  marking  especially  the  period  as  it  re- 
volved with  religious  thoughtfulness.  At  that 
date,  in  1844,  she  wrote  to  a  friend  as  follows  : 
— "  For  what  purpose  my  life  has  been  length- 
ened to  this  day,  is  best  known  to  Him  who 
knoweth  all  things.  If  the  great  purpose  of 
life,  the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  the 
immortal  part  to  Him  who  gave  me  being, 
may  be  accomplished  through  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  who  died  that  I,  that  we,  might 
live  in  and  unto  Him,  in  and  through  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith,  no  matter  what  the  sufferings  and 
conflicts  of  this  present  life  may  be.  Whilst  I 
must  thankfully  acknowledge  that  mercy  and 
goodness  have  followed  me  all  my  life  long  to 
the  present  day,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  need 
of  continued  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  how- 
ever deficient  I  may  be  in  keeping  the  watch. 
As  a  vessel  after  a  long  voyage  comes  near  the 
port,  there  are  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  many 
dangers,  which  none  but  the  true  Pilot  can 
guard  and  keep  the  poor  bark  from  running  upon. 
May  the  watch  be  strictly  kept,  with  the  eye 
single  to  the  Heavenly  Pilot,  and  His  holy  com- 
mands obeyed,  then  all  will  be  well." 
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At  the  same  period,  in  1845,  she  thus  ex- 
pressed herself  to  a  friend  who  called  upon  her : 
— "  Perhaps  thou  rememberest  this  day  four 
years  ago ;  it  is  a  time  I  always  remember,  and 
now  more  solemnly  than  ever,  as  my  own 
course  seems  nearly  run.  At  one  time  I  little 
expected  to  have  seen  this  day,  but  we  are  in 
the  hands  of  One  who  doeth  all  things  well  and 
wisely." 

Writing  to  a  friend  when  illness  was  in  his 
family  about  this  period,  she  observes:  "Whe- 
ther at  home  or  at  meeting,  ill  or  well,  may  this 
be  our  first  and  principal  engagement :  to  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  we  may  find  him,  to  the 
strengthening,  refreshing,  and  comforting  the 
immortal  soul,  ever  remembering  that  He  is  a 
rich  rewarder  of  those  who  diligently  seek  him 
in  resignation  of  spirit,  to  do  or  suffer  whatever 
is  His  holy  unerring  will." 

The  injury  which  she  met  with  in  1813  in- 
duced much  feebleness  and  inability  to  walk  or 
move  about,  and  this  difficulty  greatly  increased 
in  the  two  last  years  of  her  life,  preventing  her 
regularly  meeting  with  her  friends  for  religious 
worship  for  more  than  a  year.  This  she  much 
regretted.  By  means  of  a  sedan,  she  was  en- 
abled to  accomplish  it  a  few  times  during  the 
summer  of  1845,  but  the  effort  being  more  than 
she  was  equal  to,  she  expressed  her  belief  it  was 
best  not  to  make  the  trial  again,  adding,  "I 
should  be  truly  glad  to  meet  with  my  friends 
for  the  solemn  purpose  of  worshipping  God  in 
Spirit  and  in  Truth ;  but  when  we  have  done 
all  we  can,  we  must  endeavour  to  leave  it,  and 
seek  after  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will."  To 
the  last  she  was  very  particular  that  no  one 
should  stay  away  from  meeting  unnecessarily 
on  her  account,  often  making  sweet  and  suita- 
ble comments  on  the  strict  performance  of  this 
great  duty,  whilst  blessed  with  health  and  abili- 
ty :  and  on  taking  leave  of  those  who  were 
going,  she  repeatedly  desired  they  might  be 
favoured  with  access  to  the  footstool  of  mercy, 
and  when  that  was  the  case,  that  ability  might 
be  felt  to  put  up  the  earnest  petition  on  her  be- 
half; "even,"  she  said,  "  that  my  faith  may  not 
fail,  but  that  faith  and  patience  may  hold  out  to 
the  end,  that  patience  may  be  renewed  accord- 
ing to  my  need.  My  state  of  weakness  and  bodily 
trial  is  such,  that  I  often  find  it  difficult  to  stay 
my  mind  on  God,  and  that  is  a  trial  to  me.  May 
patience  have  her  pefect  work." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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INSECT  IMPORTANCE. 

A  correspondent  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Review  has  pleaded  forcibly  for  the  Birds.  His 
estimate  of  the  destruction  of  the  fruit-destroy- 
ing insects  by  these  beautiful  executioners,  must 
have  surprised  those  who  have  not,  like  himself,  ] 


been  accustomed  to  the  minute  investigation  of 
nature.    I  am  tempted  by  it  to  put  in  a  plea  for 
that  order  of  animated  beings,  which  is  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  universally  obnoxious  in  con- 
sequence of  our  regarding  them  from  a  single  | 
point  of  view  only.   In  a  late  number  of  Cham-    i  | 
bers'  Journal  there  is  an  article  on  Insect  Im- 
portance, from  which  I  propose  to  select  some 
striking  facts,  illustrative  of  their  great  value  to 
mankind.    To  begin  with  the  Silkworm.  The 
splendid  tissue  produced  by  this  insect  has  been  I 
known  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Though 
the  worm  was  early  cultivated  in  China,  it  does  [I 
not  appear  to  have  reached  Europe  until  the  6th 
century.    Since  then  the  manufacture  of  silk  I 
has  continued  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  Southern  States  of  that  continent, 
and  many  thousands  of  human  beings  have  been 
dependent  on  it  for  support.   We  need  scarcely 
repeat  the  process  by  which  this  most  splendid 
fabric  is  obtained  from  the  labours  of  an  un-  ! 
sightly   worm.     Wherever    civilization  has 
reached,  there  is  there  a  demand  for  silk.    In  j 
Britain  alone,  the  annual  value  of  the  manu- 
facture is  estimated  at  nearly  fifty  millions  of  j 
dollars.     Italy  produces  eleven   millions  of  || 
pounds  of  the  raw  silk  every  year,  and  it  is  es-  1; 
timated  that  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  I 
in  the  various  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  ere-  | 
ate  an  annual  circulating  medium  of  between  j 
150  and  200  millions  of  dollars.    "So  much 
for  the  importance  of  an  humble  insect,  which, 
had  it  been  shown  to  our  ancestors  five  hundred 
years  ago,  would  have  been  as  little  valued  as 
the  earth-worm  beneath  their  sandals." 

The  Cochineal  Insect,  from  which  the  red 
dye  stuff  of  that  name  is  obtained,  when  full 
grown,  is  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  barley.  The 
principal  supply  of  this  insect  is  from  Mexico, 
where  it  forms  a  staple  commodity  of  export. 
It  feeds  upon  various  plants  of  the  Cactus  tribe. 
The  females,  when  arrived  at  maturity  and  be- 
come torpid,  are  detached  from  the  plant  by  a 
blunt  knife  or  split  bamboo,'  placed  in  bags  and 
dipped  into  hot  water  to  kill  them,  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun.  Although  by  these  processes 
they  lose  two-thirds  of  their  weight,  more  than  ' 
one  million  and  a  half  of  pounds  are  annually 
brought  to  Europe,  each  pound  being  supposed 
to  contain  70,000  insects.  Great  Britain  alone 
pays  not  less  than  one  million  of  dollars  per  an- 
num for  the  dried  carcass  of  a  tiny  insect. 

How  many  of  our  readers  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  sealing  wax,  without  knowing  that  they 
owe  it  to  the  labours  of  an  insect?  In  Bengal, 
and  other  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  myriads  of  a 
small  insect  deposite  their  eggs  on  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  certain  trees,  and  as  soon  as  de- 
posited cover  them  with  the  peculiar  substance 
called  gum-lac.  As  each  insect  produces 
many  eggs,  and  each  egg  has  a  separate  enve- 
lope, the  entire  nest  has  a  cellular  arrangement 
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as  ingenious  and  compact  as  that  of  the  bee. 
The  number  of  these  insects  in  every  forest  is 
such  that  the  supply  of  lac  may  be  said  to  be 
indefinite.  When  melted,  strained  and  purified, 
this  substance  is  called  shellac,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  for  sealing  wax,  stiffening  hats,  var- 
nishes, &c.  A  valuable  dye  is  also  obtained  from 
lac.  Four  millions  of  pounds  of  the  several 
preparations  of  lac  are  annually  exported  from 
India. 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain  of  honey  and 
beeswax,  are  estimated  at  not  much  short  of  one 
million  of  our  money. 

Gall  nuts,  which  are  extensively  used  in 
dyeing  and  the  manufacture  of  ink,  are  ex- 
crescences produced  on  certain  species  of  the 
oak  by  a  female  insect,  for  the  deposition  of  her 
egg.  The  juices  of  the  leaf  being  diverted  from 
their  proper  channels  by  this  puncture,  form  a 
sort  of"  wen  with  the  larvae  which  they  enclose. 
These  nuts  abound  in  astringent  matter  or  tan- 
nin. The  amount  annually  imported  is  very 
large.  Cantharides,  or  the  Spanish  fly,  might 
be  added  to  this  list,  and  many  others  of  minor 
value.  And  if  these  should  fail  to  convince  the 
inquirer  of  the  importance  in  the  economy  of 
Divine  Providence  of  these  humble  agents,  let 
the  astounding  results  of  the  labours  of  the  Coral 
insect  persuade  him  to  believe  that  the  meanest 
things  are  not  unfrequently  the  instruments  by 
which  He  controls  the  movements  of  the  uni- 
verse. C. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  WARNER  MIFFLIN. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  a 
number  of  years  ago,  by  a  man  upon  whose 
means  of  information,  I  apprehend,  entire  reli- 
ance may  be  placed : 

Before  the  Mifflin  family  had  become  wholly 
unconnected  with  slaveholding,  a  coloured  boy, 
whom  they  called  Tom,  whose  legal  ownership 
was  vested  in  one  of  that  family,  was  seized  to 
satisfy  a  military  demand,  and  sold  to  a  man 
who  resided,  I  think,  in  Virginia.  As  Warner 
Mifflin  was  anxious  to  secure  their  freedom  to 
all  who  were  held  by  his  family,  he  several 
times  visited  the  purchaser  of  this  boy  to  endea- 
vour to  procure  his  release.  But  the  master 
chose  to  retain  what  he  deemed  his  property, 
and  gave  Warner  to  understand  that  he  need  not 
visit  him  again  on  that  errand,  for  he  had  deter- 
mined that  Tom  should  remain  in  his  service. 

Warner,  finding  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
release  of  the  boy  quite  hopeless,  requested  the 
liberty  of  an  interview,  in  order  to  take  what  was 
considered  a  final  leave  of  this  victim  of  slavery. 
The  master  supposing  that  Warner  wished  to 
communicate  to  the  boy  a  plan  for  eloping  from 
his  service,  contrived  to  have  the  farewell  con- 
ducted so  that  he  might  himself  hear  all  that 
passed,  without  being  seen  by  the  parties.  After 
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Warner  had  communicated  to  Tom  the  real 
state  of  his  case,  and  the  total  failure  of  his  efforts 
to  procure  his  discharge,  he  admonished  him 
to  be  obedient  and  obliging  to  his  master  and 
family,  and  gave  him  substantially  the  advice 
which  the  apostles  addressed  to  the  servants  of 
their  day.  This  he  told  him  would  be  the  most 
to  his  own  advantage,  and  that  his  chance  of 
getting  to  heaven  at  last  was  rather  better  than 
his  master's  :  for,  said  he,  I  am  afraid  his  chance 
is  a  poor  one  :  his  heart  is  as  hard  as  a  rock. 

This  was  a  shaft,  which  the  master  had 
neither  shield  nor  armour  to  repel,  and  it  reacted 
his  heart.  The  Christian  spirit  manifested  by 
his  visiter,  so  totally  different  from  what  he  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  closing  interview,  over- 
powered the  pleadings  of  avarice,  and  he  imme- 
diately declared  that  Tom  must  be  free.  Ed. 

For  Friends'  Review. 

A  BOAT  BUILT  AT  PRESQUTLE,  AND  TRANS- 
PORTED TO  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  the  spring  of  1795,  being  then  a  very 
young  man,  I  was  engaged,  as  a  surveyor,  to 
assist  in  laying  out  several  towns  in  the  western 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  business  were  William  Irvine,  of 
Carlisle,  a  revolutionary  general ;  and  Andrew 
Ellicott,  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  of  science  and 
considerable  experience  in  his  profession,  who 
was,  soon  afterwards,  selected  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  determining  the  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Florida. 

It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  speed  with 
which  travellers  were  carried  in  the  public  con- 
veyances at  that  day,  compared  with  our  own, 
if  I  state  that  A.  Ellicott  and  I  left  Philadelphia 
in  the  morning,  by  stage,  and  arrived  at  Harris- 
burg  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day;  not 
having  met  with  any  accident  to  detain  us,  and 
the  roads  at  the  time  being;  as  good  as  usual. 

It  was  then  supposed  that  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  would  derive  its  supplies  of  foreign  goods 
through  the  chain  of  the  lakes,  and  that  the  Al- 
leghany and  its  tributaries  would  furnish  the 
medium  of  communication.  The  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania west  of  that  river,  as  well  as  the  west- 
ern parts  of  New  York,  were  then  almost 
wholly  unoccupied  by  civilized  man.  To  fur- 
nish places  of  deposit  for  foreign  goods,  several 
tracts  of  land  were  reserved  by  the  State,  on 
which  towns  were  laid  out  during  the  summer 
of  1795,  viz. :  at  Franklin  on  the  Alleghany, 
where  French  creek  empties  into  that  river ;  at 
Waterford,  (then  fort  Le  Beuf)  near  the  head  of 
the  creek  last  named  ;  at  Erie*  on  Presqu'ile  bay, 

*  S.  Day,  in  his  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, page  318,  says,  "  a  monument,  similar  to  an  or- 
dinary gravestone,  is  standing  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  town,  on  the  brow  of  ,a  bluff,  inscribed  ERIE, 
1795,  N.  lat.  42°,  8',  14.""    This  latitude  was  deter- 
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within  the  triangle  purchased  of  New  York ; 
and  at  Warren,  where  the  Conewango  and  Al- 
leghany unite.  From  Erie  to  Waterford  the 
conveyance  was  expected  to  be  accomplished 
by  land.  From  the  latter  to  Franklin,  French 
Creek  was  expected  to  furnish  a  boat  naviga- 
tion during  spring  and  fall,  when  the  waters 
were  high.  A  communication  was  thus  con- 
templated between  the  Lakes  and  the  Alleghany, 
by  means  of  which  river  the  commerce  of  the 
eastern  world  was  to  be  transported  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi. 

The  company  employed  by  the  State  was 
joined  by  several  individuals  who  were  desirous 
of  seeing  the  country,  and  who,  though  uncon- 
nected with  the  enterprise,  remained  with  us 
great  part  of  the  season.  Some  of  these  men, 
having  very  little  to  do,  constructed  a  small 
boat,  capable  of  carrying  five  or  six  persons,  to 
sail  on  the  bay.  This  boat  was  at  first  quite 
open,  but  was  at  last  partly  decked.  The  hold 
thus  formed  might  afford  a  place  for  some  pro- 
visions, but  was  too  small  to  accommodate  a 
man  in  any  thing  like  a  comfortable  position. 
A  mast  furnished  the  means  of  applying  a  sail; 
and  a  pair  of  oars,  fitted  on  the  sides,  could  be 
used  when  required. 

In  the  autumn,  two  men  of  the  description 
last  mentioned,  John  Thompson  and  David 
Lummos,  undertook  to  conduct  this  boat  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  actually  accomplished  it.  They 
sailed  or  rowed,  as  they  best  could,  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  entered  the  Ni- 
agara river,  and  passed  down  it  into  the  vicinity 
of  the  falls;  there  they  procured  some  kind  of 
vehicle,  by  which  their  boat  was  carried  round 
the  cataract,  into  the  waters  below,  where  they 
were  sufficiently  tranquil  to  be  navigated  by 
this  slender  barque.  They  then  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Oswego  river,  up  which  they  worked  their 
way  to  the  Oneida  lake.  By  one  of  the  streams 
which  empty  into  that  lake  they  approached, 
as  nearly  as  they  conveniently  could,  to  the 
waters  of  the  Mohawk,  where,  mounting  their 
vessel  again  upon  wheels,  they  transported  it 
to  the  upper  parts  of  that  stream.  They  then 
proceeded  down  the  Mohawk  to  the  Hudson, 
and  down  the  latter  to  the  ocean.  Our  adven- 
turers then  sailed  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
New  Jersey,  entered  the  Delaware  Bay,  and 


mirrxl  by  A.  Ellicott  from  celestial  observations,  with 
a  zenith  sector:  and  the  stone  was  planted  under  his  in- 
spection, on  or  near  the  spot  where  the  instrument  was 
located.    I  witnessed  the  operations. 

If  the  assertion  of  the  same  author,  that  General 
Wayne  established  a  garrison  there  in  1791,  is  correct, 
it  must  have  been  removed  soon  afterwards,  for  I  saw 
nothing  of  it  when  I  went  there  in  the  summer  of  the 
next  year.  There  were  some  engineers  there  in  1795, 
fixing  the  location  of  a  fortification,  which  I  believe 
was  afterwards  erected  on  the  peninsula,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay. 


finally  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  having  performed  1 
this  singular  navigation  in  six  or  seven  weeks,  j 

DO 

The  boat  was  conveyed  to  the  State  House  yard, 
where  I  several  times  saw  it,  and  where,  I  sup- 
pose, it  went  to  decay.  David  Lummos,  I  be- 
lieve, went  a  few  years  afterwards  to  sea,  and 
the  vessel  was  never  heard  of  subsequently  to 
leaving  the  Capes.  John  Thompson  was  for 
several  years  surveyor  and  street  regulator  in 
Southwark,  where  he  died  not  long  ago. 

Being,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  person  now 
living  who  was  engaged  in  that  expedition,  or 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  facts 
at  the  time  they  occurred,  I  now  place  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Review  for  the  amusement  or  in- 
struction of  our  readers.  Editor. 


There  are  few  subjects  of  deeper  interest  to 
the  philanthropist  than  the  progress  of  the  Saxon 
race,  and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  our  noble 
language,  the  great  vehicle  of  modern  science 
and  literature,  in  the  far  East.  Asia,  the  ancient 
abode  of  learning,  the  source  of  civilization  and 
seat  of  true  religion,  is  about  to  receive  back 
from  Europe  the  matured  fruits  of  that  know- 
ledge of  which  she  scattered  the  seeds.  The 
revolution  of  centuries  which  have  witnessed 
the  degradation  of  the  great  mother  of  man- 
kind— her  philosophers  forgotten,  her  arts  ex- 
tinct, her  religion  a  debasing  superstition, — is 
about  to  elevate  her  to  a  civilization  of  which 
her  poets  and  prophets  had  no  vision.  Would 
that  the  means  by  which  these  effects  are  to  be 
wrought  out  were  more  in  harmony  with  them ! 
Would  that  the  progress  of  the  conquering  race 
were  felt  by  the  conquered  as  beneficent,  as  in 
the  orderings  of  Providence  must  be  the  final 
results.  He  who  only  glances  over  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  and  numbers  the  millions 
that  acknowledge  her  sway,  forms  an  inade- 
quate conception  of  her  power  in  the  East. 
Her  influence  in  states  nominally  independent, 
is  perhaps  of  greater  importance  than  her  con- 
trol in  those  which  she  governs.  Year  by  year 
adds  to  that  influence.  China  yields  to  every 
demand,  and  the  great  Eastern  Archipelago 
must  ere  long  be  subservient  to  her  will.  Dis- 
tance no  longer  interposes  any  obstacle  to  the 
exercise  of  power.  India  is  now  as  accessible 
as  was  Canada  ten  years  ago ;  and  the  edicts  of 
the  British  Crown  are  obeyed  on  the  Ganges  in 
a  month  from  their  date,  while  arrangements 
are  contemplated  by  which  the  vast  continent 
of  Australia  will  be  reached  in  sixty  days  from 
London.  Already  large  and  thriving  commu- 
nities, populous  cities  and  halls  of  learning,  are 
seated  in  that  gigantic  territory ;  and  now  that 
it  is  no  longer  to  be  peopled  by  wretched  con- 
victs, while  the  power  of  steam  diminishes  by 
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one-half  its  distance  from  the  mother-land,  who 
can  assign  the  limits  of  its  population  ?  It  is, 
however,  to  the  progress  of  civilization  on  the 
largest,  and  heretofore  the  least  known  of  the 
Asiatic  Islands,  that  we  now  propose  to  direct 
our  attention. 

Borneo,  the  largest  island  yet  known,  divided 
by  the  equator,  and  stretching  over  eleven  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  as  many  of  longitude,  pos- 
sessing a  fertile  soil,  and  generally  a  healthy 
climate,  is  supposed  to  sustain  a  population  of 
only  three  to  four  millions,  of  whom  a  large 
proportion  obtain  a  wretched  subsistence  ;  yet 
rice,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  the  ordinary 
tropical  products,  abound,  and  such  are  its  re- 
sources that  it  is  said  that  nowhere  in  the  same 
space  is  to  be  found  an  equal  amount  of  mineral 
and  vegetable  wealth.  Gold  and  antimony 
have  heretofore  been  its  most  valuable  exports. 
The  curious  substance  recently  introduced  and 
known  as  Gutta  Perche,  which  is  soft  and  pliable 
in  warm  water,  and  becomes  as  hard  as  a  close- 
grained  wood  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is 
the  product  of  a  tree  found  in  Borneo. 

Two  races  occupy  this  fair  domain.  The 
Malays,  who  are  supposed  to  have  issued  from 
the  mountains  of  Sumatra,  and,  spreading  over 
the  whole  archipelago,  have  subjugated  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  Borneo,  who  are  still  nu- 
merous, and  are  called  Dyaks.  The  reputation 
of  the  Malays  is  well  known :  cruel  and  op- 
pressive ;  pirates  famed  for  their  inhuman  deeds ; 
tyrants,  false,  vindictive  and  rapacious,  they 
have  long  been  the  terror  of  the  seas  which 
they  infest,  and  the  scourge  of  the  lands  which 
they  frequent.  Yet  even  to  this  gloomy  pic- 
ture there  is  a  reverse,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
common  people  of  the  Malay  race,  when  freed 
from  the  control  of  their  chiefs,  are  neither 
treacherous  nor  blood-thirsty ;  cheerful,  hos- 
pitable and  gentle  in  their  manners,  and  live 
with  fewer  crimes  than  the  average  of  mankind; 
so  needful  is  it  to  study  the  human  character  in 
its  varying  phases  before  we  pronounce  upon  it. 
The  Dyaks — the  aborigines  of  this  and  the  ad- 
joining islands — are  to  us  a  more  attractive 
people.  "  While  successive  waves  of  civiliza- 
tion have  swept  onward  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, while  tribes  as  wild  have  risen  to  power, 
flourished,  and  decayed,  the  Dyak  in  his  native 
jungles  still  retains  the  feelings  of  earlier  times, 
and  shows  the  features  of  society  as  it  existed 
before  the  influx  of  foreign  races  either  im- 
proved or  corrupted  the  native  character." 
They  are  represented  "as  mild  and  tractable, 
grateful  for  kindness,  industrious,  honest  and 
simple,  neither  treacherous  nor  cunning,  but 
truthful  and  trustworthy."  Such  is  the  cha- 
racter drawn  by  one  whom  we  shall  shortly 
introduce  to  our  readers,  and  who  is  evidently 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  a  people  whose  bene- 
factor he  became.  Let  us,  however,  first  glance 


at  the  state  of  things  on  the  island  before  the 
advent  of  the  English.  Borneo  would  seem  to 
have  been  almost  Wholly  under  the  government 
of  Malay  chiefs.  The  Sultan,  residing  at  the 
town  of  the  same  name  on  the  north-western 
coast  of  the  island,  is  the  nominal  sovereign, 
while  the  actual  government  is  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rajahs,  who  hold  the  several  pro- 
vinces— by  what  precise  tenure  does  not  appear. 
The  government  of  these  Malay  chiefs,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  unhappy  Dyaks  are  concerned,  was 
one  of  unmitigated  oppression.  They  have 
from  time  immemorial  regarded  the  aborigines 
as  their  bondsmen,  and  treated  them  as  personal 
property;  they  were  heavily  taxed,  the  products 
of  their  labour  taken  at  such  valuation  as  the 
chief  was  pleased  to  affix,  and  were  made  to 
work  for  a  nominal  remuneration.  When  the 
property  of  these  unfortunates  failed  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  Rajah  and  his  dependants, 
their  wives  and  children  were  carried  off  with- 
out scruple  and  sold  into  slavery.  To  make  an 
inroad  upon  a  native  village,  and  sweep  off  its 
inhabitants  and  their  property,  was  the  privi- 
lege which  the  piratical  subordinates  demanded 
as  a  right,  and  the  Rajah  seldom  had  the  courage 
or  the  humanity  to  refuse.  Whenever  there 
was  a  demand  for  antimony  which  rendered  it 
profitable  to  work  the  mines,  the  Dyaks  were 
forced  to  neglect  their  rice  fields  and  labour  at 
the  ore.  Many  thus  died  from  hunger,  until 
driven  to  desperation  they  rose  against  their  op- 
pressors, and  the  horrors  of  war  drove  them  to 
their  mountain  fastnesses  or  the  jungles,  to  main- 
tain a  precarious  existence  or  perish  miserably. 

Ignorant  as  were  Europeans  of  this  noble 
island  and  of  its  wretched  inhabitants,  and  belted 
round  as  it  was  with  piratical  fleets  who  in- 
fested every  inlet  and  attacked  without  remorse 
every  unarmed  vessel  which  approached  it,  an 
individual  was  found  to  whom  it  became  an  ob- 
ject of  intense  curiosity,  and  its  oppressed 
people  the  subjects  of  his  warmest  sympathy 
and  benevolent  exertions.  That  man  was  James 
Brooks.  We  propose  to  give  some  account  of 
him  in  the  next  number.  C. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 

THE  YOUNG  PHILOSOPHER. 

"  Tell  me,  father,  what  is  meant  by  geome- 
try V  Such  were  the  words  of  a  child  of  nine 
years  old  one  summer  evening  in  the  year  1632. 
They  were  uttered  in  a  large  room  in  a  house  in 
Paris,  and  addressed  to  a  pale,  intelligent-look- 
ing man  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  seated 
at  a  table  covered  with  books,  maps,  &c,  and 
the  shade  which  deep  thought  and  incessant 
study  had  cast  over  his  brow,  was  dissipated  by 
the  well-pleased  smile  with  which  he  gazed  on 
the  upturned  face  of  his  little  son.  It- was  no 
common  countenance  he  looked  on  :  childish  as 
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were  the  features,  mind  had  stamped  them,  and 
a  fervent  soul  looked  through  those  bright 
young  eyes,  as  the  boy  anxiously  awaited  his 
lather's  reply. 

"  Geometry,  my  child,  is  the  science  which 
considers  the  extent  of  bodies ;  that  is  to  say,  their 
three  dimensions — length,  breadth,  and  depth;  it 
teaches  how  to  form  figures  in  a  just,  precise 
manner,  and  to  compare  them  one  with  another." 

"  Father,"  said  the  child, "  I  will  learn  geome- 
try!" 

"  Nay,  my  boy,  you  are  too  young  and  sick- 
ly for  such  a  study;  you  have  been  all  day 
poring  over  your  books.  Go  now  into  the 
garden  with  your  cousin  Charles,  and  have  a 
pleasant  game  of  play  this  fine  evening." 

"  1  don't  care  for  the  playthings  that  amuse 
Charles,  and  he  does  not  like  my  books.  Do, 
father,  let  me  stay  here  with  you  ;  and  tell  me 
if  the  straight  and  round  lines  you  often  draw 
are  part  of  geometry  ?" 

The  father  sighed  as  he  looked  at  the  slight 
delicate  form  and  flushed  cheek  of  his  son,  and 
taking  the  little  burning  hand  in  his,  and  putting 
aside  his  books,  "  Well,  Blaise,"  he  answered, 
"  I  will  take  a  walk  with  you  myself,  and  we 
will  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  smell  the  sweet 
flowers ;  but  you  must  ask  me  no  more  ques- 
tions about  geometry." 

Such  was  one  of  the  first  manifestations  of 
Blaise  Pascal's  intellect:  the  early  dawning  of 
that  mathematical  genius  destined  in  a  few  years 
to  astonish  Europe,  and  which  would  probably 
have  achieved  wonders  in  science,  rivalling  the 
subsequent  discoveries  of  Newton  and  La  Place, 
had  he  not,  while  still  young,  abandoned  the 
pursuit  of  earthly  knowledge,  and  dedicated  all 
his  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  the  service  of 
religion  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-men. 

His  father,  Etienne  Pascal,  was  a  man  of  ta- 
lent, well  known  and  much  esteemed  by  the  lite- 
rati of  his  day.  He  felt  a  parent's  pride  in 
watching  the  opening  powers  of  his  son's  mind, 
but  he  also  felt  a  parent's  fears  for  the  fragile 
form  which  enshrined  it,  and  he  wisely  sought 
to  draw  the  little  Blaise  from  his  darling  seden- 
tary studies,  and  induce  him  to  share  in  the  out- 
door amusements  which  boys  of  his  age  in 
general  love.  Having  himself  experienced  the 
absorbing  nature  cf  mathematical  pursuits,  he 
did  not  wish  his  son  to  engage  in  them  until  his 
mind  should  be  matured  and  his  body  in  greater 
vigor ;  and  as  Blaise  did  not  again  mention  the 
word  geometry,  and  ceased  to  linger  so  long  in 
the  study,  his  father  hoped  that  balls  and  hoops 
had  at  length  chased  circles  and  triangles  from 
his  brain.  At  the  end  of  a  long  corridor  in 
Mr.  Pascal's  house  there  was  an  apartment 
which  was  used  only  as  a  lumber-room,  and  con- 
sequently seldom  opened.  He  one  day  entered 
it  in  search  of  some  article,  and  what  was  his 
surprise  to  see  little  Blaise  kneeling  on  the  floor, 
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and,  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  his  hand,  busily 
occupied  in  drawing  triangles,  circles  and  paral- 
lelograms. The  child  was  so  much  absorbed  in 
his  employment  that  he  heeded  not  the  opening 
of  the  door,  and  it  was  not  till  his  father  spoke 
that  he  raised  his  head.  "What  are  you  doing, 
child?" 

"Oh  father,  don't  be  angry,  indeed  I  could 
not  put  geometry  out  of  my  mind  ;  every  night 
I  used  to  lie  awake  thinking  of  it,  and  so  I 
came  here  to  work  away  at  these  lines." 

M.  Pascal  looked,  and  with  delighted  asto- 
ishment  perceived  that  his  child,  without  in- 
struction, without  knowing  the  name  of  a  single 
geometrical  figure,  had  demonstrated  that  the 
three  angles  of  every  triangle,  taken  together, 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles — a  truth  estab- 
lished by  the  thirty-second  proposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid.  The  father  now  saw  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  repress  his  son's  thirst  for 
knowledge :  he  gave  him  every  assistance  in 
the  study  of  mathematics,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  watched  over  his  health.  Arrived  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years,  this  wonderful  boy  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  sound  ;  in  which 
he  sought  to  explain  why  a  glass,  when  struck 
by  a  knife,  gives  a  sound  that  ceases  as  soon  as 
the  hand  is  applied  to  it.  Five  years  after- 
wards appeared  his  celebrated  "  Treatise  on 
Conic  Sections,"  admired  by  the  great  mathe- 
maticians of  the  time.  The  famous  Descartes 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  a  work  displaying 
so  profound  an  acquaintance  with  science,  was 
the  production  of  a  youth  of  sixteen.  Yet  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Blaise  Pascal  was  its  sole  and 
unaided  author. 

He  had  often  observed  that  the  science  of 
numbers  is,  like  the  thoughts  of  men,  subject  to 
error ;  he  had  seen  that,  in  the  every-day  use 
of  calculation,  it  is  very  difficult  to  preserve 
exactness  for  any  considerable  time ;  because 
memory  becomes  weary  still  sooner  than  pa- 
tience ;  and  when  the  first  of  these  faculties  fails,' 
it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  mistakes 
escape  notice.  In  order,  then,  to  remedy  this 
defect,  he  constructed  the  well-known  and 
singular  arithmetical  machine  by  which,  with- 
out a  pen,  without  counters  and  without  under- 
standing arithmetic,  all  kinds  of  computation 
may  be  readily  performed.  "  By  other  me- 
thods," said  he,  in  writing  to  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  "  all  the  operations  are  troublesome, 
complicated,  long,  and  uncertain  ;  by  mine  they 
become  easy,  simple,  quick,  and  certain." 

Le  Pere  Mersenne,  a  Parisian  monk,  about 
this  time  proposed  to  the  world  of  science  a 
famous  and  difficult  problem.  It  was  required 
to  determine  the  curve  line  described  in  the  air 
by  a  nail  attached  to  the  circumference  of  a 
carriage-wheel  revolving  and  progressing  at  an 
ordinary  speed.  It  would  not  be  interesting 
nor  perhaps  intelligible,  lo  general  readers, 
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were  we  to  attempt  explaining  the  difficulties 
I  which,  in  the  then  state  of  mathematical  science, 
attended  the  solution  of  this  problem.  It  will 
suffice  to  state  that,  after  having  baffled  the 
efforts  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  day,  it  was 
solved  by  Pascal,  when  not  twenty  years  old, 
and  while  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  More 
than  this :  he  defied  all  the  mathematicians  of 
Europe  to  resolve  in  detail  the  difficulties  of 
the  problem,  offering  four  hundred  francs,  (equal 
to  two  thousand  in  the  present  day)  to  him  who 
should  succeed.  All  having  failed,  Pascal  gave 
his  own  solution  to  the  world,  and  from  that 
moment  took  his  place  in  the  first  rank  of 

science."*  

In  the  present  day,  when  immense  progress 
has  been  made  both  in  physics  and  geometry, 
the  writings  of  Pascal  on  these  subjects  are  not 
of  much  practical  utility ;  but  when  we  reflect 
that  from  them  we  derive  our  first  knowledge, 
we  shall  always  regard  them  with  the  respect 
due  to  monuments  of  a  genius  which  has  left  its 
immortal  impress  on  even  the  most  trifling  details. 

Having  passed  some  years  in  these  studies 
and  recreations,  he  suddenly  resolved  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  an  exposition  of  the 
Christian  religion.  For  this  purpose  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where,  amid  the  interruptions 
caused  by  frequent  attacks  of  illness,  he  con- 
ceived and  partly  executed  a  comprehensive 
work  on  Christianity,  its  nature  and  evidences. 
This  he  did  not  live  to  complete  :  but  some  of 
its  detached  fragments,  found  after  his  death, 
were  published  as  his  "  Thoughts."  They  con- 
tain the  germ  of  many  a  noble  sentiment  and 
profound  view  of  human  nature,  which,  had 
they  been  wrought  out,  and  the  rough  outline 
filled  up  by  a  master's  hand,  would  have  formed 
a  work  fit  for  immortality.  About  this  period 
of  his  life  he  published  the  "  Provincial  Let- 
ters," which  have  been  characterized  by  compe- 
tent judges  as  the  most  perfect  prose  work  in 
the  French  language.  They  treat  of  the  points 
in  dispute  between  the  Jansenists,  whose  cause 
Pascal  espoused,  and  the  company  of  Jesuits. 
We  find  in  them  the  pointed  wit  and  dramatic 
powers  of  Moliere,  mingled  with  the  sublime 
eloquence  of  Bossuet.  When  the  latter  was 
asked  which  book  in  the  world  he  would  choose 
to  have  been  the  author  of,  he  immediately  re- 
plied, "the  Provincial  Letters." 

(To  be  continued.) 


*The  curve  here  described  is  now  called  a  cycloid,  and 
possesses  some  very  remarkable  properties.  When  placed 
in  an  inverted  position,  (or  with  the  convex  side  down- 
wards,) it  is  found  that  a  heavy  boJy  descending  along 
it,  will  reach  the  lowest  point  in  the  same  time,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  curve  the  motion  may  begin.  J. 
Bernoulli  in  1697,  proposing  to  the  mathematicians  of 
Europe  to  determine  the  line  along  which  a  body  would 
descend  in  the  shortest  time,  frorn  one  given  point  to 
another,  not  in  the  same  horizontal  or  veitical  line, 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  some  others,  soon  demonstrated 
that  the  line  in  question,  was  the  inverted  cycloid  of 
Huygens  and  Pascal.— Ed.  F.  Rev. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
RELIGIOUS  VISITS  TO  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

We  are  comforted  to  find  that  the  afflicted  in 
our  asylums,  and  the  degraded  in  our  prisons 
continue  to  be  visited  by  rightly  concerned 
Friends,  and  the  promises  and  consolations  of 
the  gospel  proclaimed  to  them. 

We  learn  that  our  friend,  Martha  Hodges,  a 
Minister  of  Sandwich  Monthly  Meeting,  Maine, 
has  visited  a  number  of  the  prisons,  &c.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York,  and  during  her  recent 
sojourn  in  Philadelphia,  she  held  religious 
meetings  in  our  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  Coun- 
ty Prison,  Moyamensing,  with  the  male  and 
female  prisoners,  also  with  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  at  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  with  the  in- 
mates of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  and  at  the 
Widow's  House,  during  which  she  was  favoured 
to  impart  much  excellent  counsel  in  the  love  of 
the  gospel.  I. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  9,  1847. 


The  article  respecting  the  charter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  appears  in  this  number,  furnishes  an 
elucidation  of  the  facility  with  which  an  historical 
error,  once  introduced  upon  respectable  testimony, 
is  often  transmitted,  with  very  little  inquiry,  from 
one  generation  to  another.  The  statement  of  Wil- 
liam Penn's  original  biographer,  that  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania  was  granted  in  consequence  of  a 
military  debt  due  to  the  Admiral,  seems  to  have 
been  received  as  cotemporary  testimony,  from  the 
time  of  its  promulgation  to  our  own  day.  It 
may,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  life  of 
William  Penn  must  have  been  written  very  nearly, 
it  not  fully,  forty  years  after  the  patent  for  Penn- 
sylvania was  issued  ;  during  which  time  one  genera- 
tion had  mostly  passed  away. 


The  editor  has  received  pamphlets  contain- 
ing a  number  of  testimonies  respecting' deceased 
ministers,  which  have  recently  issued  under  the 
authority  of  London  Yearly  Meeting.  As  the  in- 
terest which  may  be  felt  in  the  perusal  of  such  testi- 
monials is  likely  to  be  more  lively  when  the  subjects 
of  them  are  but  r?cently  removed,  it  is  probable 
that  a  liberal  use  of  these  publications  will  be  made 
in  our  following  numbers.  The  Friend,  whose  life 
and  religious  labours  are  portrayed  in  the  testi- 
mony, of  which  a  part  is  published  in  the  present 
number,  is  unquestionably  still  vividly  remembered 
by  many  among  us.  Of  her  character  and  services, 
as  well  as  of  others  which  we  may  extract  from  the 
pamphlets  in  question,  the  Friends  among  whom 
great  part  of  their  lives  were  passed,  had  doubtless 
the  best  opportunity  of  judging.  With  most  of  them 
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the  editor  was  entirely  unacquainted  ;  he  therefore 
copies  these  documents  as  the  testimonies  of 
Friends  to  whom  the  subjects  were  most  familiarly 
known. 

The  efforts  now  making  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  has  suggested  the  idea  of 
giving  a  place  in  this  Journal  to  the  description  of 
Irish  character,  drawn  by  a  highly  talented  woman, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  human  nature  in 
general,  and  who  was  not  likely  to  judge  uncharita- 
bly of  the  character  of  her  own  countrymen.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  spice  of  humour  which  it  con- 
tains, may  not  give  encouragement  to  unseasonable 
levity. 

THE  CONTEST  WITH  MEXICO. 

The  news  of  the  armistice,  and  the  opening  of 
negociations  with  Mexico,  had  recently  furnished  a 
ground  for  hope  that  the  desolating  war,  which  has 
been  for  more  than  a  year  wasting  the  lives,  ex- 
hausting the  resources,  and  embittering  the  spirits 
of  our  citizens  and  those  of  our  neighbouring  re- 
public, had  nearly  spent  its  rage ;  but  the  latest 
intelligence  from  that  quarter  announces  the  sor- 
rowful fact  that  the  negociation  has  failed ;  and 
that  hostilities  were  resumed  on  or  about  the  7th 
of  last  month.  The  commanders.  General  Scott 
and  Santa  Anna,  charge  each  other  with  violating 
the  armistice. 

The  accounts  that  have  reached  us  are  various, 
and  not  very  consistent  with  each  other,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  although  the  Mexicans  have 
been  generally  driven  from  their  posts,  and  have 
suffered  the  greatest  destruction  of  life,  yet  that  a 
spirit  of  determined  hostility  has  been  roused 
among  them  something  like  that  which  actuated 
the  subjects  of  Montezuma  and  Guatemozin.  It 
does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  this  journal  to  re- 
late in  detail  the  operations  of  the  contending 
armies,  even  if  the  materials  on  hand  could  furnish 
the  means.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  such  de- 
tails may  nourish  a  morbid  appetite  which  feeds 
on  the  miseries  of  our  race.  It  may,  however,  be 
stated  that  several  thousand  men  have  been  hur- 
ried to  their  final  account  in  this  unrighteous  con- 
test, since  the  rupture  of  the  armistice.  The 
American  forces  have  obtained  possession  of  the 
Capital;  but  they  appeal  to  be  surrounded  with 
dangers  and  difficulties,  from  which  they  will 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  extricate  themselves. 
How  quickly  would  these  portentous  clouds  be 
dissipated  by  adopting  the  policy  of  the  gospel. 

It  appears  that  a  proposal  was  made  by  the 
American  minister,  N.  P.  Trist,  that  California 
should  be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  for  which 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars  were  to  be 
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paid.  But  the  Rio  Grande  was  claimed  by  our 
government  as  the  Western  boundary  of  Texas; 
while  the  Mexican  commissioners  insisted  upon 
adhering  to  the  Neuces.  Well  may  humanity 
shudder  at  the  miseries  and  crimes  unavoidably  at- 
tendant on  this  sanguinary  conflict.  The  number  of 
lives,  including  those  of  men,  women  and  children, 
which  must  be  sacrificed,  present  an  appalling  ac- 
count— in  comparison  with  which  the  millions  of 
treasure  thus  wantonly  wasted,  sink  into  insignfi- 
cance.  Yet  even  the  expense,  which  has  already 
been,  and  must  hereafter  be  incurred,  is  an  object 
of  serious  reflection. 

The  sums  already  expended  have  been  estimated 
at  an  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars ;  and  ! 
this  is  no  doubt  below  the  actual  amount,  as  there  I 
are  many  unliquidated  claims  yet  to  be  adjusted,  j 
The  annual  expenditure,  beyond  the  revenue  of  the 
government,  will  probably  exceed   an  hundred  j 
millions  of  dollars.    An  enormous  national  debt 
must  thus  be  accumulated  to  absorb  the  resources  I 
and  cripple  the  energies  of  the  industrious  and  . 
labouring  population.    Truly,  nations  as  well  as  I 
individuals,  when  they  choose  the  ways  of  death,- 1 
may  be  emphatically  said  to  have  their  reward. 


The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  in  a  part 
of  the  edition  of  our  lapt  number,  page  32,  a  line  is 
affixed  to  the  wrong  paragraph.  In  the  proof-sheets 
examined  by  the  printer  and  editor,  this  line  was 
in  its  proper  position,  but  was  accidentally  mis- 
placed  by  one  of  the  workmen  after  the  sheet  had  [ 
passed  its  final  inspection. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

LAS  CASAS. 
From  a  MS.  History  of  North  Jlmerica. 

Continued  from  page  28. 

By  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  crown  de- 
volved upon  his  grand-son  Charles,  who  then 
resided  in  Flanders ;  and  Las  Casas  prepared  to 
visit  the  young  monarch  with  a  view  of  interest- 
ing him  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Indians. 
But  Cardinal  Ximenes,  whom  the  will  of  Ferdi- 
nand had  constituted  regent  of  Castile,  till  the 
arrival  of  Charles,  undertook  to  examine  the 
subject  himself.  Having  listened  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Las  Casas,  he  instituted  a  commis- 
sion of  three  Hieronomite  friars,  joined  with  a 
lawyer  of  distinguished  probity,  whom  he  au- 
thorized to  examine  and  regulate  the  judicial 
proceedings  in  the  colonies.  Las  Casas  was 
appointed  to  accompany  them,  with  the  title  of 
protector  of  the  Indians. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  those  commissioners  at 
St.  Domingo,  the  capital  of  Hispaniola,  the 
first  act  of  their  authority  was  to  set  at  liberty 
all  the  Indians  who  had  been  granted  to  Spanish 
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courtiers,  or  any  person  not  residing  in  America. 
This  was  certainly  a  measure  indicating  no  in- 
considerable decision  of  purpose,  if  we  are  to 
believe  what  Herrera  relates,  that  Fonseca,  the 
principal  director  of  the  Indies,  had  eight  hun- 
dred, and  his  chief  associate  in  that  department 
eleven  hundred,  whom  they  hired  out  to  the 
planters.    But  their  subsequent  proceedings  suf- 
ficiently proved  that  these  fathers  of  St.  Jerome, 
though  selected  from  the  cloister,  were  no 
strangers  to   worldly  considerations.  Their 
office  indeed  was  one  of  consummate  difficulty. 
The  colonists  were  accustomed  to  depend  upon 
the  compulsive  labour  of  the  natives ;  they  be- 
lieved, or  professed  the  belief,  that  the  Indians 
could  not  be  induced  to  work,  unless  they  were 
driven  to  it  by  force.    Having  never  tried  any 
other  stimulus  than  compulsion,  they  of  course 
supposed  that  no  other  would  be  available. 
Consequently  the  whole  colonial  interest  was 
enlisted  in  support  of  the  repartimientos.  The 
natives  were  supposed  to  be  as  averse  to  reli- 
gious instruction  as  to  labour ;  and  that  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colonies,  depended  on  their  con- 
tinuance in  subjection  to  the  Spaniards.  Swayed 
by  considerations  of  this  character,  the  commis- 
sioners judged  it  necessary  to  tolerate  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  repartimientos.    We  are  not  in- 
formed how  they  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
liberation  of  those  natives  who  were  claimed 
by  non-resident  masters,  if  they  were  convinced 
that  the  Indians  could  not  be  converted  to 
Christianity  unless  they  were  retained  in  servi- 
tude.   Probably  that  first  act  of  authority  was 
consummated,  before  they  listened  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  an   interested  and  timid  policy. 
They  labored,  however,  to  secure  to  the  Indians 
the  best  treatment  compatible  with  a  state  of 
servitude.    By  reviving  former  regulations,  and 
prescribing  new  ones,  as  well  as  by  endeavoring 
to  inspire  their  countrymen  with  sentiments  of 
gentleness  and  humanity,  they  strove  to  miti- 
gate the  rigour  of  the  yoke  which  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  break.    By  this  moderate  course 
of  proceeding,  these  commissioners  secured  the 
approbation  of  the  colonists,  who  admired  the 
sagacity  of  Ximenes  in  selecting  men  so  well 
qualified  for  this  delicate  trust.*    And  we  need 
not  wonder  that  they  did;  for  the  colonists 
could  have  no  reasonable  objections  to  advice, 
however  good,  which  they  were  not  obliged  to 
follow;  or  to  regulations,  however  salutary, 
which  they  might  observe  or  reject  at  pleasure. 

Still  there  was  one  man  who  was  not  satisfied. 
Las  Casas  saw  that  the  great  evil  was  not  re- 
dressed. His  expanded  and  benevolent  mind 
beheld  in  the  native  Indian  a  brother  by  crea- 
tion, and  an  object  of  redeeming  grace.  He 
contended  that  these  people  were  by  nature  free, 
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and  as  their  protector,  required  the  commis- 
sioners not  to  deprive  them  of  the  common 
privileges  of  humanity.  But  they  adhered  in- 
flexibly to  their  determination,  and  heard  his 
remonstrances  without  emotion.  Finding  his 
efforts  to  relieve  the  Indians  unavailing  in  the 
colonies,  he  again  sailed  for  Europe  with  a  de- 
termination of  trying  once  more  to  stimulate 
the  government  to  some  more  effectual  measures 
for  protecting  these  people. 

At  the  time  of  this  visit  to  his  native  country, 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  has  brought 
severe  and  unmerited  reproach  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Las  Casas.  It  was  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter  that  Charles,  in  1516,  granted 
a  patent  to  some  of  his  Flemish  favorites,  au- 
thorizing them  to  import  African  slaves  into  the 
colonies.  This  patent  is  attributed,  by  more 
historians  than  one,  to  the  influence  of  Las 
Casas.  We  find,  however,  that  it  was  granted 
before  Charles  left  the  Low  countries,  and  the 
benevolent  prelate  had  no  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising any  influence  over  him  or  his  ministers 
until  after  his  arrival  in  Spain.  The  part  taken 
by  Las  Casas,  in  the  promotion  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  is  related  by  Herrera,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : ~"  "  The  licentiate  Bartholomew  Las 
Casas,  perceiving  that  his  plans  experienced  on 
all  sides  great  difficulties,  and  that  the  expecta- 
tions which  he  had  formed  from  his  connection 
with  the  High  Chancellor,  and  the  favourable 
opinion  the  latter  entertained  of  him,  had  not 
produced  any  effect,  projected  other  expedients, 
such  as  to  procure  for  the  Castilians  settled  in 
the  Indias,  a  cargo  of  negroes,  to  relieve  the 
Indians  in  the.  culture  of  the  earth,  and  the 
labour  of  the  mines;  also  to  obtain  a  great  num- 
ber of  working  men  from  Europe,  who  should 
pass  over  into  those  regions  with  certain  privi- 
leges, and  on  certain  conditions,  which  he  de- 
tailed." This  was  in  1517,  the  year  after  the 
patent  to  the  Flemings  was  granted. 

Upon  the  passage  above  cited  Dr.  Robertson 
founds  his  charge  against  Las  Casas  of  hurrying 
with  headlong  impetuosity  toward  a  favourite 
object,  and  labouring  to  enslave  the  people 
born  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  while  he  was 
earnestly  contending  for  the  freedom  of  those 
born  in  another.  Ferdinand  had,  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign,  permitted  negro  slaves 
to  be  carried  into  Hispaniola ;  but  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  during  his  regency,  prohibited  this 
traffic.  This  prohibition  is  represented  by 
Robertson  as  the  rejection,  from  motives  of 
justice  and  humanity,  of  the  plan  of  Las  Casas. 
This  plan,  however,  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted, not  to  Ximenes,  but  to  the  ministers  of 
Charles.  And  the  Cardinal's  prohibition  of  the 
negro  slave  trade  is  attributed  by  one  or  more 
of  his  biographers  to  a  shrewd  and  far-seeing 
policy. 

But  what  was  the  proposal  of  Las  Casas  ?  It 
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evidently  consisted  of  two  parts  ;  one  of  which 
was,  not  the  establishment  of  a  regular  traffic  in 
African  slaves,  but  to  procure  for  the  Castilians 
'  settled  in  the  Indias  a  cargo  of  negroes.  The 
African  slave  trade  commenced  at  least  thirty 
years  before  Las  Casas  was  born.  The  negroes 
were  considered  a  much  hardier  race  than  the 
natives  of  Hispaniola.  One  negro  was  said  to 
perform  the  work  of  four  Indians.  It  is  not 
probable  that  much  was  then  known  of  the 
manner  in  which  African  slaves  were  procured. 
They  were  probably  represented  to  be  slaves  in 
their  own  country,  and  of  course  only  changing 
one  slavery  for  another.  We  need  not  there- 
fore be  much  surprised  that  this  benevolent  pre- 
late should  afford  his  sanction  to  a  scheme  for 
giving  to  an  existing  traffic  a  direction  likely  to 
lighten  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  which 
was  then  resting  on  a  race  in  whose  preserva- 
tion and  christian  instruction  he  was  deeply 
interested.  It  ought  further  to  be  observed, 
that  the  introduction  of  negroes  was  only  a  part, 
and  apparently  the  smaller  part,  of  the  plan. 
He  purposed  to  obtain  a  great  number  of  work- 
ing men  from  Europe.  This  experiment  was 
tried,  but  through  the  apathy  of  Fonseca,  was 
permitted  to  languish  and  did  not  succeed.  How 
far  the  countenance  of  Las  Casas  gave  energy  to 
the  trade  in  negroes,  cannot  at  this  day  be 
known.  Acquainted,  as  we  now  are,  with  the 
abominations  of  the  African  slave  trade,  we 
must  deeply  regret  that  the  protector  of  the  In- 
dians stained  his  character  by  its  temporary  ap- 
proval. In  his  History  of  the  Indias,  Las  Casas 
confesses,  with  deep  humiliation  and  regret,  his 
advice  on  this  occasion,  founded,  as  he  freely 
acknowledges,  on  the  most  erroneous  views; 
since,  to  use  his  own  words,  "the  same  law  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  Negro  as  to  the  Indian."* 
This  case  furnishes  an  important  admonition  to 
reformers,  not  to  attempt  the  correction  of  one 
moral  evil  by  the  admission  of  another.  The 
importation  of  African  labourers  into  the  colo- 
nies of  the  New  World  was  considered,  by  some 
of  the  wisest  and  most  humane  of  that  day,  as  a 
means  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  human  suf- 
fering ;  yet  experience  has  shown  that,  as  a  re- 
lief to  the  Indians,  it  was  totally  ineffectual ; 
while  it  has  entailed  miseries  on  the  African 
race,  of  which  we  can  neither  see  the  end,  nor 
calculate  the  amount. 

Las  Casas  finding  his  efforts  to  relieve  the 
natives  in  the  islands  already  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards,  almost  totally  unavailing,  suggested 
a  plan  worthy  of  a  more  enlightened  age.  He 
solicited  the  grant  of  a  large  tract  on  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  where  no  Europeans 
were  settled.  He  proposed  forming  a  settle- 
ment there,  and  converting  the  natives  to  Christi- 
anity, by  means  wholly  peaceful.    He  stipulated 
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that  no  sailor  or  soldier  should  be  allowed  to 
reside  there,  or  any  Spaniard  enter  the  settle- 
ment without  his  permission.  He  requested  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  labourers  to  be  attracted 
by  a  bounty  from  the  government ;  and  that 
fifty  Dominicans  should  accompany  him.  These  ' 
missionaries,  and  himself,  were  to  be  dressed  in 
a  manner  which  should  lead  the  natives  to  sup- 
pose they  were  of  a  different  race  from  thej 
Spaniards.  With  these  coadjutors  he  promised! 
to  civilize  and  convert  the  natives ;  so  that  in  a 
few  years  a  large  revenue  might  be  drawn  from 
that  quarter. 

The  project  of  Las  Casas  was  condemned  asj 
wild  and  chimerical,  by  some  who  professed  an| 
acquaintance  with  the  Indian  character.  Among!  I 
these  was  the  Bishop  of  Darien,  who  accompa-i 
nied  Pedrarius  to  the  continent  a  few  yearsl  : 
before,  and  was  then  in  Spain.    The  subjectl  : 
excited  so  much  interest,  that  Las  Casas  and  thej  . 
Bishop  of  Darien  were  directed  to  discuss  thej  : 
question  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch.  The| 
Bishop  being  first  called  to  give  his  opinion,  de-  I 
clared  that  the  natives  of  the  New  World,  whom|  I 
he  had  seen,  appeared,  by  the  inferiority  ofjli 
their  understanding,  to  be  marked  for  servitude,  II 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  instruct  or{J' 
improve  them  unless  they  were  kept  under  theji: 
continual  inspection  of  a  master.    Las  Casas  J 
defended  his  opinions  with  a  fervour  which  his  | 
own  deep-felt  convictions  naturally  excited.  | 
He  discarded  the  illiberal  sentiment  that  any  | 
people  were  born  for  servitude.    He  declared  1| 
the  christian  religion  to  be  equal  in  its  operation,  I 
and  suited  to  every  nation  on  the  globe  ;  that  it  II 
robs  no  one  of  his  freedom,  and  violates  none  of  1 
his  inherent  rights.    The  sentiments  of  Las  I 
Casas  so  far  prevailed  with  the  young  monarch  11 
that  he  was  permitted  to  try  the  experiment,  | 
and  in  1520,  he  set  out  with  about  two  hundred  | 
attendants  for  the  projected  settlement,  at  Cu-  1 
mana.    But  the  enemy  was  there  before  him.  1 
When  he  landed  at  Porto  Rico,  on  his  passage,  I 
he  learned  that  a  furious  war  was  going  on  J 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  natives  of  the  1 
coast  where  his  establishment  was  to  be  made.  1 
The  result  was  the  final  abandonment  of  the 
project. 

Las  Casas  afterwards  extended  his  missionary  1 
labours  to  some  parts  of  North  America,  near 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  And  in  1539,  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  treated  with 
much  respect  by  Charles  and  his  ministers. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  influence 
at  court  was  employed  in  disinterested  efforts  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  others,  and  particularly 
of  the  Indian  race.  He  died  in  1566,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two. 

From  the  preceding  account  it  is  evident 
that  those  historians  who  attribute  the  African  I 
slave-trade  to  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa  are  greatly  I 
mistaken. 
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TOBACCO. 

If  there  are  those,  who  disregarding  the 
opinions  of  the  best  physiologists  and  physicians 
in  the  world,  and  the  authority  of  the  facts 
about  them,  declare  that  tobacco  is  not  injurious, 
because  they  have  never  known  any  serious 
consequences  to  result  immediately  to  themselves, 
we  would  respectfully  ask  them  to  consider 
another  part  of  the  subject,  and  inquire  whether 
the  time  and  money  expended  on  this  article 
might  not  be  better  appropriated.  Think  of  the 
years — nay,  the  centuries — that  have  been 
wasted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
smoking,  snuffing  and  chewing  tobacco  !  How 
much  wiser  and  better  might  our  nation  have 
been,  if  the  time  which  has  been  consumed  on 
this  article  had  been  spent  in  developing  the 
intellect,  cultivating  morality  and  religion,  or 
relieving  the  indigent !  What  an  immense 
amount  of  labour  might  have  been  performed, 
how  many  school  houses  and  churches  might 
have  been  erected,  how  many  roads  improved, 
how  many  canals  dug,  how  many  steamboats 
built,  how  many  railroads  constructed,  and  how 
many  other  thousand  internal  improvements 
carried  on,  during  the  time  that  the  people  of 
this  country  have  been  engaged  in  spitting  in 
their  fires  and  puffing  smoke  into  the  air !  Is 
not  this  immense  consumption  of  time  on  that 
which  can  result  in  no  good,  criminal  ?  Is  it 
not  a  national  evil?  And  is  not  that  which  is 
national  first  individual? — and  consequently  that 
which  is  sinful  for  a  whole  nation,  sinful  for  a 
single  individual  of  that  nation? 

Allowing  a  moderate  smoker  to  spend  about 
25  minutes  out  of  24  hours  in  smoking,  and  five 
minutes  in  procuring  and  lighting  his  segars, 
which  is  certainly  a  moderate  calculation,  he 
would  thus  spend  31  hours  every  7  days,  or 
more  than  2  weeks  and  a  half  of  his  waking 
hours  every  year.  And  if  a  man  were  to  com- 
mence smoking  at  20  years  of  age  and  continue 
till  he  was  £0,  he  would  have  spent  one  year 
and  5  months  of  waking  life  in  the  single  occu- 
pation of  smoking  segars.  Allowing  that  he 
used  3  segars  per  day,  (and  what  really  smoky 
gentleman  does  not  use  more  ?)  and  that  each 
segar  was  4  inches  long — which  by  actual 
measurement  is  rather  less  than  the  average 
length — he  would  smoke  1  foot  of  tobacco  per 
day,  or  365  feet  in  a  year.  And  if  he  should 
jjlj,  continue  smoking  from  20  to  50  years  of  age,  he 
would  have  consumed  10,950  feet,  or  2  miles 
130  yards  of  tobacco.  Let,  then,  a  smoker 
make  a  simple  calculation  of  the  amount  of  time 
and  tobacco  smoked  away  by  himself  and  11  of 
'  his  friends,  whom  perhaps  his  example  has 
greatly  influenced,  and  he  will  find  that  at  the 
ratio  allowed,  in  the  course  of  30  years  these 
12  men  would  have  spent  17  years  of  waking 
life,  in  smoking ;  and  have  evaporated  about  25 
miles  of  segars.    How  many  hands  have  been 


engaged  in  cultivating  and  preparing  this  article 
for  their  use,  that  might  have  been  better  em- 
ployed !  How  much  good  might  have  been  ac- 
complished in  17  years ! 

All  will  admit  that  this  calculation  is  low, 
and  yet  a  year  and  5  months  wasted — if  nothing 
worse  than  wasted — from  the  age  of  20  to  50, 
is  certainly  no  unimportant  consideration.  Let 
the  lover  of  his  country  reflect  how  much  he 
might  have  done  for  the  public  benefit  during 
this  time:  let  the  lover  of  science  consider  how 
much  material  he  might  have  added  to  his  own 
knowledge,  and  let  the  Christian  remember  that 
he  is  commanded  by  an  apostle,  writing  under 
the  high  and  holy  inspiration  of  the  cross,  to 
"  redeem  his  time."  At  a  low'estimate,  we  sup- 
pose that  a  regular  chewer  will  use  2  inches  of 
light  plug  in  a  day,  and  this  in  20  years  would 
amount  to  1,216  feet.  Think  of  1200  feet  of  to- 
bacco before  you  to  be  eaten  in  20  years!  The 
quantity  used  by  the  chewer,  though  much  less 
than  that  consumed  by  the  smoker,  is  certainly 
very  great;  and  this  difference  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greater  strength  of  the  poison 
he  uses,  and  the  greater  filthiness  involved  in  its 
use. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  expend  at  least  twenty-five  millions 
of  dollars  annually  in  the  single  article  of  to- 
bacco. This  sum,  so  far  from  conducing  to  the 
advantage  of  our  country,  is  expended  to  pur- 
chase national  filth,  poverty  and  disease.  If 
properly  applied,  it  might  do  a  vast  amount  of 
good.  It  would  be  sufficient  for  the  respectable 
support  of  fifty  thousand  families,  or  250,000 
persons  for  a  whole  year.  It  would  pay  more 
than  sixty  thousand  teachers,  or  it  would  support 
40,000  missionaries,  or  erect  30,000  school 
houses,  (almost  half  as  many  as  there  are  in  the 
United  States,)  or  it  would  print  30,000,000 
Bibles.  This  sum  at  6  per  cent,  would  amount 
to  $1,500,000  of  interest  in  a  single  year. — We 
suppose  that  the  use  of  this  article  will  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  and 
we  believe  also  that  the  estimate  is  too  low,  but 
to  avoid  all  exaggeration,  we  will  reckon  the 
money  spent  per  year  in  the  United  States  at 
$25,000,000,  and  it  is  plain  that  in  forty  years, 
this  nation  will  have  spent  $1,000,000,000  on 
tobacco,  exclusive  of  the  interest  on  this  vast 
sum.  We  ask  you  if  you  desire  to  swell  this 
mighty  aggregate,  and  contribute,  by  your  exam- 
ple and  influence,  to  bring  disease  and  wretched- 
ness and  death  on  myriads  of  your  fellow  beings? 
We  have  heard  several  gentlemen  of  our  ac- 
quaintance say,  that  they  expend  from  ten  to 
twelve,  and  even  twenty  dollars  a  year  on  to- 
bacco, but  making  a  moderate  estimate,  we  will 
say  that  the  user  of  this  article  spends  six  dollars 
per  year.  This  in  20  years,  would  amount  to 
$120,  and  calculating  the  interest  at  6  per  cent. 
!  the  whole  amount  would  be  $264.    This  is 
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quite  a  handsome  sum  to  be  used — to  say  the 
least,  for  no  good  purpose.  It  would  have  pur- 
chased a  valuable  library  of  150  volumes,  or  it 
would  have  supplied  2,112  persons  with  testa- 
ments, or  it  would  have  sent  33  children  to  a 
common  school  each  a  year.  Can  it  be  morally 
right  to  waste  time  and  money,  when  thousands 
of  the  enslaved,  and  millions  of  the  poor  and 
perishing  are  calling  loudly  for  aid,  and  when 
God  himself  has  said,  that  "  whoso  stoppeth  his 
ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry 
himself  but  shall  not  be  heard?"  Can  it  be 
morally  right — even  admitting  that  you  do  not 
injure  yourself — to  encourage  by  your  example 
those  who  use  tobacco  in  such  excess  that  they 
are  evidently  bringing  on  themselves  disease 
and  premature  death? — Backwoods  Girls'  Social 
Band  for  Improvement. 


THE  IRISH  CHARACTER. 

BY  AN  IRISH  WOMAN. 

A  Letter  from  Maria  Edgeworth  to  W.  Allen. 
Edgeworth's  Town,  Jan.  19fA,  1827. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  gratified  and  honoured  by 
your  sending  me  an  account  of  your  benevolent 
plans  for  Ireland,  and  I  heartily  wish  you  and 
them  success.  i 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  you  call 
colonization  at  home,  would  be  preferable  to 
colonization  abroad,  if  it  can  be  carried  into 
effect,  because  it  would,  in  the  first  place,  save 
all  the  risk,  expense,  and  suffering  of  emigration, 
and  would,  in  the  next  place,  secure  to  the 
home  country  the  benefits  of  increased  and  im- 
proved cultivation  and  civilization.  Your  plans 
of  improved  agriculture  and  economy,  appear 
most  feasible  and  most  promising  on  paper ;  but 
I  fear  that  in  attempting  to  carry  them  into 
execution  in  this  country,  there  would  be  found 
obstacles  of  which  you  can  form  no  estimate, 
without  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ha- 
bits of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  than  a.  first  visit 
to  this  country  could  afford,  or,  in  short,  any- 
thing but  long  residence  could  give.  Their 
want  of  habits  of  punctuality  and  order,  would 
embarrass  you  at  every  step,  and  prevent  your 
carrying  into  effect  those  regular  plans  in  which 
it  is  essential  that  they  must  join,  for  their  own 
advantage.    Your   dairy  plans,  for  instance, 
which  have  succeeded  so  well  in  Switzerland, 
would  not  do  in  this  country,  at  least,  not  with- 
out a  century's  experiments.   Paddy  would  fall 
to  disputing  with  the  dairyman,  would  go  to  law 
with  him  for  his  share  of  the  common  cow's 
milk,  or  for  her  trespassing,  or  he  would  pledge 
his  eighth  or  sixteenth  part  of  her  for  his  rent, 
or  his  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  the  cow  would  be 
pounded  and  re-pledged,  and  re-pounded  and 
bailed  and  canted;  and  things  impossible  for 
you  to  foresee,  perhaps  impossible  for  your  En- 
glish imagination  to  conceive,  would  happen  to 


the  cow  and  the  dairyman.    In  all  your  attempts 
to  serve  my  poor  dear  countrymen,  you  would 
find,  that  whilst  you  were  demonstrating  to| 
them  what  would  be  their  greatest  advantage,! 
they  would  be  always  making  out  a  short  cut, 
not  a  royal  road,  but  a  bog-road  to  their  ownj 
^/-objects.     Paddy  would  be  most  grateful, | 
most  sincerely,  warmly  grateful  to  you,  and  i 
would  bless  your  honour,  and  your  honour's! 
honour,  with  all  his  heart;  but  he  would,  never-i 
theless,  not  scruple  on  every  practicable  occa-jj 
sion,  to — to — to  cheat,  I  will  not  say, — that  is r] 
a  coarse  word, — but  to  circumvent  you ;  at  every  | 
turn  you  would  find  Paddy  trying  to  walk  round  I 
you,  begging  your  honour's  pardon — hat  off,  J 
bowing  to  the  ground  to  you — all  the  while 
laughing  in  your  face  if  you  found  him  out,  and, 
if  he  outwitted  you,  loving  you  all  the  better 
for  being  such  an  innocent. 

"  Seriously,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish 
people  would,  like  all  other  people,  learn  ho- 
nesty, punctuality,  order,  and  economy,  with 
proper  motives  and  proper  training,  and  in  due 
time,  but  do  not  leave  time  out  of  your  account. 
Very  sorry  should  I  be,  either  in  jest  or  earnest, 
to  discourage  any  of  that  enthusiasm  of  benevo- 
lence which  animates  you  in  their  favour.  But, 
as  Paddy  himself  would  say,  'Sure  it  is  better 
to  be  disappointed  in  the  beginning  than  the 
end.'  Each  failure  in  attempts  to  do  good  in 
this  country,  discourages  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity, and  encourages  the  railers,  scoffers,  and 
croakers,  and  puts  us  back  in  hope,  perhaps  half 
a  century  :  therefore,  think  well  before  you 
begin,  and,  begin  upon  a  small  scale,  which 
you  may  extend  as  you  please  afterwards. 

You  may,  in  some  happy  instances,  find  gen- 
erous, rich,  and  judicious  landlords,  who  will 
assist  you  ;  but  do  not  depend  upon  it,  that  this 
will  be  general,  else  you  will  be  cruelty  disap- 
pointed, not  in  promises,  but  in  performance. 

The  mixture  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
I  have  no  doubt  makes  the  happiest  system  for 
the  people,  and  whether  this  tended  most  to  the 
riches  of  a  state  or  not,  the  balance  of  comfort 
and  happiness  would  decide  a  friend  of  hu- 
manity in  its  favour." 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

We  commend  the  subjoined  judicious  remarks, 
from  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  to  the  dis- 
criminating attention  and  regard,  as  well  of 
parents  as  of  teachers.  They  contain  an  impor- 
tant principle  in  reference  to  the  education  of 
the  young,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too  carefully 
heeded : 

"  It  is  the  vice  of  the  age  to  substitute  learning 
for  wisdom — to  educate  the  head,  and  to  forget 
that  there  is  a  more  important  education  neces- 
sary for  the  heart.  The  reason  is  cultivated  at 
an  age  when  Nature  does  not  furnish  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  a  successful  cultivation  of  it ; 
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and  the  child  is  solicited  to  reflection  when  he  is 
only  capable  of  sensation  and  emotion.  In  in- 
fancy the  attention  and  the  memory  are  only  ex- 
cited strongly  by  things  which  impress  the  senses 
and  move  the  heart,  and  a  father  shall  instil  more 
solid  and  available  instruction  in  an  hour  spent 
in  the  fields,  where  wisdom  and  goodness  are 
exemplified,  seen,  and  felt,  than  in  a  month  spent 
in  the  study,  where  they  are  expounded  in 
stereotyped  aphorisms. 

"No  physician  doubts  that  precocious  children, 
in  fifty  cases  for  one,  are  much  the  worse  for  the 
discipline  they  have  undergone.  The  mind 
seems  to  have  been  strained,  and  the  foundations 
for  insanity  are  laid.  When  the  studies  of  ma- 
turer  years  are  stuffed  into  the  head  of  a  child, 
people  do  not  reflect  on  the  anatomical  fact  that 
the  brain  of  an  infant  is  not  the  brain  of  a  man ; 
that  the  one  is  confirmed,  and  can  bear  exertion 
— the  other  is  growing,  and  requires  repose ; 
that  to  force  the  attention  to  abstract  facts — to 
load  the  memory  with  chronological  and  histo- 
rical or  scientific  detail — in  short,  to  expect  a 
child's  brain  to  bear  with  impunity  the  exertions 
of  a  man's  is  just  as  rational  as  it  would  be  to 
hazard  the  same  sort  of  experiment  on  its 
muscles. 

"  The  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  life  should  be 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  heart — to  the  for- 
mation of  principles,  rather  than  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  what  is  usually  termed  knowledge. 
Nature  herself  points  out  such  a  course  ;  for  the 
emotions  are  then  the  liveliest,  and  most  easily 
moulded,  being  as  yet  unalloyed  by  passion.  It 
is  from  this  source  that  the  mass  of  men  are 
hereafter  to  draw  their  sum  of  happiness  or 
misery  ;  the  actions  of  the  immense  majority  are, 
under  all  circumstances,  determined  much  more 
by  feeling  than  reflection  ;  in  truth,  life  presents 
an  infinity  of  occasions  where  it  is  essential  to 
happiness  that  we  should  feel  rightly ;  very  few 
where  it  is  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  think 
profoundly. 

"  Up  to  the  seventh  year  of  life  very  great 
changes  are  going  on  in  the  structure  of  the  brain, 
and  demand,  therefore,  the  utmost  attention  not 
to  interrupt  them  by  improper  or  over  excite- 
ment. Just  that  degree  of  exercise  should  be 
given  to  the  brain  at  this  period  as  is  necessary 
to  its  health ;  and  the  best  is  oral  instruction, 
exemplified  by  objects  which  strike  the  senses. 

"  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that,  at  this 
period  of  life,  special  attention  should  be  given, 
both  by  parents  and  teachers,  to  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  child.  Pure  air  and  free  exer- 
cise are  indispensable,  and  wherever  either  of 
these  is  withheld,  the  consequences  will  be  cer- 
tain to  extend  themselves  over  the  whole  future 
life.  The  seeds  of  protracted  and  hopeless  suf- 
fering have,  in  innumerable  instances,  been  sown 
in  the  constitution  of  the  child  simply  through 
orance  of  this  great  fundamental  physical  law; 
d  the  time  has  come  when  the  united  voices 


of  these  innocent  victims  should  ascend,  'trumpet- 
tongued,'  to  the  ears  of  every  parent  and  every 
teacher  in  the  land.  4  Give  us  free  air  and 
wholesome  exercise  ;  leave  to  develope  our  ex- 
panding energies  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
our  being,  and  full  scope  for  the  elastic  and 
bounding  impulses  of  our  young  blood  !'  " 

FRANKLIN  AND  THE  IDLER. 

The  following  story  told  of  Franklin's  mode  of 
treating  the  animal  called  in  those  days  "  Loun- 
ger," is  worth  putting  into  practice  occasionally, 
even  in  this  age  and  generation : — One  fine 
morning  while  Franklin  was  busy  preparing  his 
newspaper  for  the  press,  a  lounger  stepped  into 
the  store,  and  spent  an  hour  or  more  looking 
over  the  books,  &c,  and  finally,  taking  one  in 
his  hand,  asked  the  shop-boy  the  price.  "  One 
dollar,"  was  the  answer.  44  One  dollar,"  said 
the  lounger,  "can't  you  take  less  than  that?" 
"  No,  indeed:  one  dollar  is  the  price."  Another 
hour  had  nearly  passed,  when  the  Lounger 
asked,  "  Is  Mr.  Franklin  at  home  ?"  44  Yes 
he  is  in  the  printing  office."  "I  want  to 
see  him,"  said  the  Lounger,  The  shop  boy 
immediately  informed  Mr.  Franklin  that  a  gen- 
tleman was  in  the  store  waiting  to  see  him. 
Franklin  was  soon  behind  the  counter,  when  the 
Lounger,  with  book  in  hand,  addressed  him  thus : 
"  Mr.  Franklin,  what  is  the  lowest  you  can  take 
for  this  book  ?"  "  One  dollar  and  a  quarter," 
was  the  ready  answer.  44  One  dollar  and  a 
quarter  !  Why  your  young  man  asked  only  a 
dollar."  "  True,"  said  Franklin,  44  and  I  could 
have  better  afforded  to  take  a  dollar  then  than  to 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  office."  The  Loun- 
ger seemed  surprised,  and,  wishing  to  end  the 
parley  of  his  own  making,  said,  •'  Come,  Mr. 
Franklin,  tell  me  what  is  the  lowest  you  can 
take  for  it."  44  One  dollar  and  a  half."  "  A 
dollar  and  a  half  !  why,  you  offered  it  yourself 
for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter." — "  Yes,"  said  Frank- 
lin, 44  and  I  had  better  have  taken  that  price  then 
than  a  dollar  and  a  half  now."  The  Lounger 
paid  down  the  price  and  went  about  his  busi- 
ness, if  he  had  any,  and  Franklin  returned  into 
the  printing  office. 


HARVESTS  WITHOUT  PREVIOUS  SOWING. 

In  the  Schnellpost  of  Wednesday,  we  find  an 
account  of  a  method  of  compelling  the  wheat 
plant  to  become  perennial,  like  grass,  and  to 
perfect  its  grains  annually  without  annual  sow- 
ing of  seed,  which  has  been  successfully  prac- 
ticed at  Constance  in  Germany.  It  was  disco- 
vered by  the  steward  of  an  estate  named  Kern. 
His  method,  after  ploughing  and  manuring  the 
land,  and  sowing  it  with  Summer  or  Winter 
wheat,  is  to  mow  it  in  the  Spring  before  the  ear 
makes  its  appearance.  This  process  is  repeated 
several  times  in  the  season,  and  the  product  is 
used  as  hay.    The  plant  is  then  allowed  to  grow 
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and  be  cut  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  next 
year  it  ripens  earlier,  and  bears  more  abundantly 
than  wheat  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It 
is  manured  in  the  autumn  like  grass  in  the  mea- 
dows, and  in  Spring  cleared  from  weeds.  In 
this  manner,  from  one  field  four  successive  har- 
vests have  been  gathered. 


PHOSPHORESCENT  FUNGUS. 

One  dark  night,  about  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, while  passing  the  streets  of  the  Villa  de 
Natividade,  I  observed  some  boys  amusing  them- 
selves with  some  luminous  object,  which  I  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  large  fire-fly  ;  but, 
on  making  inquiry,  I  found  it  to  be  a  beautiful 
phosphorescent  fungus,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Agaricus,  and  was  told  that  it  grew  abundantly 
in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  decaying  leaves  of 
a  dwarf  palm.  Next  day  I  obtained  a  great 
many  specimens,  and  found  them  to  vary  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  inches  across.  The  whole 
plant  gives  out  at  night  a  bright  phosphorescent 
light,  of  a  pale  greenish  hue,  similar  to  that  emit- 
ted by  the  larger  fire-flies,  or  by  those  curious 
soft  bodied  marine  animals,  the  Pyrosomoa. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  from  growing  on 
palm,  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  "  Flor  du 
Coco."  The  light  given  out  by  a  few  of  these 
fungi,  in  a  dark  room,  was  sufficient  to  read  by. 
I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  I  discovered  this 
fungus  that  any  other  species  of  the  same  genus 
exhibited  a  similar  phenomenon.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  case  in  the  Adolearius  of  De  Can- 
dolle  ;  and  Mr.  Drummond,  of  Swan  River  Co- 
lony, in  Australia,  has  given  an  account  of  a 
very  large  phosphorescent  species  occasionally 
found  there. — Gardner's  Travels  in  Brazil. 


MOSAIC  GLASS  FLOORING  NEW  INVENTION. 

Mr.  P.  Hewins,  of  this  city,  has  made  a  highly 
important  discovery.  It  is  a  composition,  cheaply 
obtained,  with  which  he  makes  glass  plates  for 
flooring — a  substitute  for  marble,  being  stronger 
and  more  beautiful,  and  full  fifty  per  cent, 
cheaper.  He  has  made  a  discovery  in  the  pro- 
cess of  coloring,  by  which  the  plates  are  made 
to  partake  of  every  variety  of  colour,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  glass,  and  can  never  be  eradi- 
cated or  lessened  in  freshness. — Hartford  Times. 


SHAMEFUL  IGNORANCE  OF  NATURE. 

At  present,  many  a  man  who  is  versed  in 
Greek  metre,  and  afterwards  full  of  law  reports, 
is  childishly  ignorant  of  nature.  Let  him  walk 
with  an  intelligent  child  for  a  morning;  and  the 
child  will  ask  him  a  hundred  questions  about 
the  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  birds,  building, 
farming,  and  the  like,  to  which  he  can  give 
very  sorry  answers,  if  any.  Or,  at  the  best,  he 
has  but  a  second  hand  acquaintance  with  nature. 
Men's  conceits  are  his  main  knowledge.  Where- 
as, if  he  had  any  pursuit  connected  with  nature, 


all  nature  is  in  harmony  with  it,  is  brought  into  i  i 
his  presence  by  it ;  and  it  affords  at  once  culti- 
vation and  recreation. — Friends  in  Council.  I 


CHRISTIAN  CALMNESS  DISTURBED. 

BY  CAROLINE  FRY. 

We  watched  by  the  side  of  the  tranquil  stream, 
That  the  sun  had  tinged  with  its  parting  beam; 
The  water  was  still,  and  so  crystal  clear, 
That  every  spray  had  its  image  there. 

And  every  reed  that  over  it  bowed, 
And  the  crimson  streak  and  the  silvery  cloud, 
And  all  that  was  bright,  and  all  that  was  fair, 
And  all  that  was  gay  was  reflected  there. 

And  they  said  it  was  like  to  the  chasten'd  breast  I 

That  religion  soothes  to  a  holy  rest, 

When  sorrow  has  tamed  the  impassioned  eye, 

And  the  bosom  reflects  its  expected  sky. 

But  I  took  a  stone  that  lay  beside, 

And  I  cast  it  far  on  the  glassy  tide, 

And  gone  was  the  . charm  of  the  pictured  scene, 

And  the  sky  so  bright,  and  the  landscape  green. 

And  I  bade  them  mark  how  an  idle  word, 
Too  lightly  said,  and  too  deeply  heard, 
Or  a  harsh  reproof  or  a  look  unkind 
May  spoil  the  peace  of  a  heavenly  mind. 

Though  sweet  be  the  peace,  and  holy  the  calm, 
And  the  heavenly  beam  be  bright  and  warm, 
The  heart  that  it  gilds,  is  all  as  weak, 
As  the  wave  that  reflects  the  crimson  streak. 

Ye  cannot  impede  the  celestial  ray, 

That  lights  the  dawn  of  eternal  day, 

But  so  you  may  trouble  the  bosom  it  cheers,  j 

'T  will  cease  to  be  true  to  the  image  it  bears.  | 


INFLUENCE. 
What  if  the  little  rain  should  say, 

"  So  small  a  drop  as  I, 
Can  ne'er  refresh  those  thirsty  fields  ; 

I'll  tarry  in  the  sky!" 

What  if  a  shining  beam  of  noon 

Should  in  its  fountain  stay, 
Because  its  feeble  light  alone 

Cannot  create  a  day! 

Doth  not  each  rain  drop  help  to  form, 

The  cool  refreshing  shower  ? 
And  every  ray  of  light  to  warm, 

And  beautii'y  the  flower  / 

Married, — On  the  6th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meet- 
ing House  on  12th  street,  George  Randolph  to 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Jasper  Cope,  all  of  this 
city. 


West  Town  School. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school  at  West  Town,  will  meet  there  on  Sixth 
day  morning,  the  15th  inst.  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  to  meet  the 
preceding  evening  at  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  to  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination,  commencing  on  Third  day 
morning,  the  12th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Phila.  IQth  mo.  2d,  184.7.— 2t 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN; 

With  selections  from  his  Correspondence. 
3  vols.  8vo. 

A  biographical  work  with  the  above  title  has 
been  issued  from  a  Philadelphia  press,*  since 
the  commencement  of  the  current  year.  It 
describes,  with  considerable  minuteness,  the 
diversified  pursuits,  the  private  reflections, 
and  the  religious  engagements  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  of  his  time.  In  a 
diary  which  he  commenced  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  continued  with  some  inter- 
mission through  great  part  of  his  active  ca- 
reer, we  are  presented  with  an  unvarnished 
narrative  of  his  youthful  studies,  and  the  means 
by  which,  with  slender  opportunities  of  instruc- 
tion, he  was  qualified  to  take  a  respectable  sta- 
tion among  the  philosophers  of  the  day :  and 
the  exercises  through  which  he  was  led  pre- 
paratory to  his  extensive  engagements  in  the 
religious  society  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in 
London  in  the  year  1770,  and  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  religious  and  guarded  education ; 
his  pious  parents,  who  were  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  endeavouring  during  his  early 
years  not  only  to  impress  his  susceptible  mind 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
associating  with  religious  persons,  but  also  of 
the  necessity  of  careful  attention  to  the  convic- 
tions of  truth  upon  his  mind ;  and  their  labours 
in  these  respects  were  frequently  reviewed 
with  filial  gratitude  in  maturer  life. 

His  propensity  to  scientific  pursuits  was 
manifested  at  an  early  period.    At  the  age  of 


*  The  work  was  published  by  Henry  Longstreth, 
No.  317  High  Street,  from  the  London  edition. 


fourteen,  he  constructed  a  simple  refracting  tele- 
scope, probably  the  cheapest  that  ever  was 
formed  since  the  glasses  fixed  on  a  board  in  the 
shop  of  a  spectacle  maker  exhibited  their  mag- 
nifying power  to  the  admiring  spectators.* 

William  Allen  purchased  an  eye-piece  and 
object-glass,  for  which  he  paid  a  shilling;  and 
formed  his  tubes  of  pasteboard,  which  cost  him 
two  pence.  With  these  materials  (which  cost 
about  twenty-eight  cents  of  our  money)  and  his 
own  ingenuity,  he  constructed  an  instrument 
which  brought  into  view  the  satellites  of  Jupiter; 
objects  which  had  never  been  visible  to  human 
sight,  until  Gallileo  applied  his  telescope  to  the 
heavens. 

In  his  puerile  years  the  choice  of  a  profession 
was  not  made  without  much  thoughtfulness,  and 
an  earnest  desire  for  right  direction.  "  In  him," 
says  his  biographer,  "  mental  cultivation  and 
philosophical  attainments  were  happily  united 
with  sound  Christian  principle ;  he  was  ever 
watchful  lest  the  allurements  of  science  should 
beguile  his  heart  from  love  to  God,  or  adherence 
to  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  his  ex- 
ample is  an  encouraging  evidence  of  the  efficacy 
of  that  grace  by  which  he  was  enabled,  through 
a  long  course  of  years,  steadily  and  consistently 
to  pursue  the  path  of  piety  and  usefulness." 

The  first  entry  in  his  diary  manifests  his  con- 
cern to  guard  against  evil  thoughts ;  and  the 
second,  his  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  un- 
profitable conversation.  The  observations  of 
ministering  friends,  and  the  reflections  which 


*  One  account  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope  is, 
that  the  children  of  a  spectacle  maker  in  Middleburg, 
in  Zealand,  while  playing  in  their  father's  shop,  observed 
that  two  of  the  glasses  being  held  in  such  a  position 
that  the  vane  of  a  neighbouring  steeple  could  be  seen 
through  them,  it  appeared  larger  than  when  viewed  by 
the  naked  eye;  and  that  their  father,  to  facilitate  the 
observation,  attached  the  glasses  to  a  board  by  means 
of  brass  rings,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  These  glasses,  being  afterwards 
placed  in  a  tube,  formed  a  telescope.  Whether  this 
instrument  was  actually  first  made  in  this  way  or  not, 
it  is  agreed  that  the  use  of  magnifying  glasses  was  dis- 
covered by  accident,  and  that  Gallileo,  hearing  of  it,  was 
led  to  investigate  the  laws  of  refraction,  and  thus  on 
scientific  principles  he  at  length  constructed  a  telescope, 
which,  increasing  the  apparent  dimensions  of  an  object 
thirty  times,  brought  into  view  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
and  other  celestial  phenomena  not  previously  observed. — 
Vide  Bossut's  History  of  Mathematics. 
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arose  in  his  own  mind,  are  frequently  noted  in 
its  early  pages,  evidently  with  the  design  of 
rendering  their  impression  as  permanent  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  abominations  and  cruelties  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  which  were  brought,  about  the  time 
when  this  diary  opens,  very  prominently  before 
the  British  public,  early  attracted  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  William  Allen.  In  the  Second  month, 
1789,  when  in  his  19th  year,  the  following 
record  was  made.  "  When  I  reflect  upon  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  exercised  by  my  coun- 
trymen towards  the  poor  Africans,  and  the 
many  thousands  yearly  murdered  in  the  dis- 
graceful slave-trade,  I  can  but  be  a  zealous  op- 
poser  of  slavery;  and  indeed,  I  have  been  so 
for  a  long  time,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power — yet 
one  step  further  may  be  taken  by  me,  which  is 
wanting  to  complete  my  testimony  in  this  re- 
spect, and  which,  if  universally  adopted,  would 
inevitably  put  a  stop  to  this  enormous  evil ;  and 
that  is,  disusing  those  commodities  procured  by 
the  labour  of  slaves.  And  as  sugar  is,  undoubt- 
edly, one  of  the  chief,  I  resolve,  through  divine 
assistance,  to  persevere  in  it  until  the  slave-trade 
shall  be  abolished."  This  was  about  two  years 
before  the  pamphlet  of  Fox,  advocating  the 
abstinence  from  West  India  sugar  and  rum,  was 
published.  To  this  determination,  we  are  in- 
formed, he  continued  to  adhere  until  the  aboli- 
tion bill  was  passed — after  which  he  resumed 
the  use  of  sugar. 

The  following  notice,  in  the  same  year,  may 
perhaps  excite  an  inquiry,  whether  the  zeal  of 
our  fathers,  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the 
free  coloured  race,  is  inherited  by  Friends  of 
the  present  day. — "  This  morning  John  Pember- 
ton  informed  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  the  three 
Monthly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia  had  appointed 
committees  to  visit  the  families  of  the  black 
people,  resident  among  them,  (amounting  to 
245  families,)  and  that  they  found  them,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  an  industrious,  sober  peo- 
ple, maintaining  their  families  comfortably." 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament  in  relation  to  the  African 
slave-trade,  is  manifested  by  the  copious  detail 
which  he  gives  of  the  motions  and  speeches  of 
the  members.  Clarkson's  history  of  the  abolition 
of  that  traffic,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament are  related  in  a  connected  order,  having 
been  long  before  the  public,  very  little  further 
information  was  to  be  expected  from  the  pen  of 
a  youthful  observer:  and  perhaps  the  interest 
which  readers  of  our  day  may  take  in  this 
biography  would  not  have  been  diminished  by 
the  omission  of  these  details.  It  may,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  these  memorandums  furnish 
evidence  that  the  imputation  of  insincerity  in 
his  advocacy  of  this  cause,  was  early  cast  upon 
W.  Pitt.  It  is  well  known  that  this  influential 
minister  was  believed  by  many  in  this  country 
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and  his  own,  to  be  openly  professing  an  interest 
in  the  abolition  of  this  traffic  which  he  did  not 
actually  feel.  From  the  majorities  which  com- 
monly supported  his  parliamentary  measures,  it 
was  inferred  that  this  might  have  been  carried 
much  sooner  than  it  was,  if  he  had  given  it  his 
zealous  concurrence.  William  Allen,  from  his 
observations  at  the  time,  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
similarto  that  which  Clarkson  maintains.  They 
both  gave  him  credit  for  entire  sincerity.  It  is 
indeed  well  understood,  that  there  was  an  influ- 
ence near  the  throne,  which  neutralized  his 
efforts  on  this  subject  as  a  member  of  the 
cabinet. 

At  some  time  between  1789  and  1793,  he 
was  introduced  by  Joseph  Gurney  Bevan  into 
his  extensive  chemical  establishment  at  Plough 
Court,  where  his  talents  and  integrity  soon  pro- 
cured for  him  a  responsible  station.  Of  this 
concern  he  ultimately  became  the  proprietor. 

On  a  review  of  the  year  1793,  during  which 
he  was  much  engaged,  in  addition  to  his  usual 
business,  with  literary  and  chemical  pursuits, 
he  says,  "Much  depressed  during  part  of  this 
year  with  doubts  and  fears  whether  I  was  in 
my  right  place  ;  but  after  a  season  of  great  con- 
flict, I  was  permitted  to  feel  the  consolations  of 
the  spirit  of  God  in  a  manner  marvellous  to 
myself ;  the  clouds  disappeared,  the  tempest 
ceased  to  assail  my  habitation,  and  quietness  and 
confidence  possessed  my  soul.  For  this  and 
other  touches  of  his  love,  vouchsafed  to  me,  who 
am  so  unworthy  of  the  least  of  his  mercies  and 
of  his  truth,  I  desire  to  be  ever  grateful." 

Under  the  Third  month,  1794,  we  find  the 
following  judicious  and  impressive  observations. 
"Oh!  the  beauty  of  pleading  for  the  truth  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  and  keeping  the  creaturely 
warmth  and  zeal,  under  foot !  Endeavour  to 
convince  the  party  that  it  is  love  for  them 
which  induces  us  to  persuade  them,  joined  to 
a  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  the  cause  we 
advocate ;  in  such  case,  by  no  means  strike  at 
or  wound  them,  or  unnecessarily  lift  up  the 
voice  of  censure,  either  obliquely,  by  inference, 
or  in  a  more  open  manner ;  this  is  not  likely  to 
convince,  but  to  confirm  in  error,  there  being  a 
perverseness  in  human  nature  which  tends  to 
reject  and  oppose  a  proposition,  however  good 
in  itself,  which  is  maintained  with  obstinate 
tenacity,  and  urged  with  indecent  obtrusion. 
If  the  spirit  of  love  fail  to  convince,  we  are 
hardly  likely  to  succeed." 

In  the  year  1 796  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mary  Hamilton,  who  was  to  him  an  object 
of  sincere  affection  ;  he  declaring  a  few  months 
after  their  union,  that  she  was,  next  to  divine 
consolation,  the  greatest  comfort  he  enjoyed. 
But  a  year  had  not  passed  before  this  beloved 
companion  was  called  to  her  everlasting  home, 
leaving  a  daughter  only  about  five  days  old. 
Though  this  afflictive  dispensation  was  felt  by 
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William  Allen  in  all  its  weight  and  bitterness, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  long  continuance  in  this 
state  of  mutability  became  an  object  of  dread 
rather  than  desire,  yet  he  still  found  the  hope 
and  promises  of  the  gospel  an  anchor  to  his 
soul:  and  the  effect  of  this  painful  bereavement 
was  to  drive  him  to  a  more  earnest  pursuit  of 
those  things  which  belonged  to  his  permanent 
peace.  The  consolation  which,  according  to 
his  own  account,  he  frequently  received  from 
the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  furnishes  an  inti- 
mation to  such  as  can  feel  for  the  afflictions  of 
others,  not  to  forget  those  who  are  similarly 
tried :  but  to  remember  that  the  language  of 
sympathy  is  sometimes  like  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  the  thirsty  soul. 

Towards  the  end  of  1797,  we  find  William 
Allen  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  apian  for  relieving  the  distress 
of  the  poor,  many  thousands  of  whom,  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  were  reduced  to  destitution 
by  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  the  high  price  of 
provisions.  A  society  was  formed,  subscriptions 
were  opened,  and  an  establishment  made,  (upon 
a  plan  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  tried  by 
Count  Rumford  in  Bavaria,*)  by  which  the  poor 
were  daily  supplied  with  nourishing  soup,  at  a 
penny  a  quart. 

Amidst  the  cares  of  an  extensive  and  in- 
creasing business,  and  the  labours  of  philanthro- 
py in  his  attention  to  the  poor,  we  find  him  still 
pursuing  the  study  of  chemistry,  philosophy, 
botany,  and  mathematics  ;  but  with  some  signifi- 
cant intimations  of  the  danger  which  he  felt 
himself  in,  of  allowing  his  mind  to  be  improperly 
absorbed  by  the  pursuits  of  science.  On  one 
occasion  he  observes,  "  If  I  am  preserved  from 
falling  a  victim  to  the  world,  its  knowledge,  its 
honours  and  its  friendships,  I  shall  be  inclined  to 
consider  it  a  miracle  of  mercy."  He  evidently 
felt,  as  every  religious  man  who  has  become 
ardently  attached  to  scientific  inquiries  has 
probably  often  felt,  that  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, no  less  than  the  pursuit  of  the  world,  re- 
quires the  curb  of  religious  restraint.  Whether 
or  not,  in  his  labours  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, he  always  kept  within  the  limits  which 
his  religious  duty  enjoined,  we  cannot  resist  the 
conviction  that  he  maintained,  notwithstanding 
his  multifarious  avocations,  a  lively  concern  to 
follow  the  path  of  manifested  duty :  and  that, 
besides  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings,  he 
was  accustomed  to  allot  a  portion  of  each  day 


*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  understand  that  Count  Rumford,  (Benjamin 
Thompson,)  was  a  native  American ;  and  that,  though  a 
military  man  by  profession,  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
was  employed  in  devising  and  carrying  into  execution 
the  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor.  His 
philosophic  experiments  on  the  communication  of  heat, 
and  their  application  to  the  economical  preparation  of 
food  for  the  poor  at  Munich  in  Bavaria,  are  highly 
interesting. 
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to  silent  retirement  for  the  renewal  of  spiritual 
strength. 

In  the  spring  of  1799  we  find  him  attending 
no  less  than  twelve  lectures  in  a  week,  on 
anatomy,  physiology,  &c,  yet  he  could  find 
time  to  devote  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  as  an  active  member 
of  religious  society.  Besides,  we  must  necessa- 
rily suppose  that  the  oversight  of  his  own  ex- 
tensive establishment  occupied  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  attention.  The  secret  of  accom- 
plishing so  much  seems  to  have  been,  that  no 
time  was  wasted  in  idleness,  and  very  little 
allotted  to  sleep. 

In  1800  and  1801,  the  family  of  William  Al- 
len was  again  visited  by  the  messenger  of  death  ; 
his  father  being  removed  in  the  former,  and  a 
brother  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  tenderly 
attached  to  them  both,  and  in  the  record  which 
he  made  of  their  decease,  we  may  readily  dis- 
cover the  sensibilities  of  the  brother  and  son, 
mingled  with  the  resignation  and  hopes  of  the 
Christian. 

In  the  summer  of  1801,  provisions  being  ex- 
ceedingly dear,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
war  with  France,  and  partly  from  the  failure  of 
the  harvest,  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  raised  by  subscription  a  considerable 
sum,  which  was  remitted  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  in  London.  William  Allen,  being 
then  a  member  of  that  body,  notices  the  remit- 
tance with  appropriate  acknowledgements  ;  but 
considering  the  donation  as  designed  for  the  re- 
lief of  indigent  Friends,  he  intimates  a  belief 
that  their  American  brethren  had  apprehended 
their  condition  worse  than  it  actually  was,  for 
the  Society  was  still  able  to  take  care  of  its  own 
poor.  The  writer  of  this  article,  however,  from 
his  recollection  of  the  time,  is  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  contributions  of  American 
Friends  were  designed  and  applied  to  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  poor,  without  limitation  to  our 
own  Society. 

By  the  time  to  which  we  have  arrived  (1801,) 
William  Allen  had  become  known  to  men  of 
learning  and  science  for  his  extensive  and  varied 
acquirements;  and  particularly  for  his  accuracy 
and  skill  in  the  performance  of  chemical  experi- 
ments. And  about  this  time  he  undertook  to 
deliver,  gratuitously,  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Plough  Court,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  a  society 
which  was  established  a  few  years  before,  for 
the  improvement  of  its  members  in  the  various 
branches  of  experimental  philosophy.  The 
subjects  illustrated  in  these  lectures  were  chemis- 
try, and  the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics, 
elucidated  by  appropriate  experiments.  The 
lectures  began  with  about  sixty,  but  the  audience 
soon  increased  so  that  the  room  was  completely 
crowded.  It  appears  he  got  through  these  lec- 
tures to  his  own  satisfaction;  and  a  mind  so  re- 
plete with  information,  and  so  ardent  in  the 
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acquisition  of  knowledge  as  his,  could  hardly 
fail  to  give  an  interest  to  his  communications, 
which  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  his  audi- 
tors. 

Still  he  was  improving  his  knowledge  of 
botany,  besides  reading  almost  daily  some  por- 
tion in  the  French  language,  and  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  German.  The  study  of 
medicine  and  the  Latin  language  had  engaged 
his  attention  during  the  preceding  year. 

As  if  he  had  not  already  employments  enough 
to  occupy  his  time  and  attention,  he  engaged, 
early  in  1802,  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Babing- 
ton,  to  deliver  lectures  jointly  with  him  at 
fury's  Hospital.  His  performances,  in  this  ca- 
pacity, often  elicited  the  repeated  plaudits  of 
the  audience, — a  species  of  incense,  which,  to 
an  ordinary  mind,  was  not  likely  to  increase  the 
humility  which  is  essential  to  a  Christian  life. 

It  must  be  manifest  that  the  varied  occupa- 
tions of  William  Allen,  the  sphere  in  which  he 
was  moving,  and  the  society  with  which  he  was 
associated,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  divert  a 
man  of  ordinary  intellect  from  the  path  of  hu- 
mility and  self-denial,  in  which  alone  the  Chris- 
tian traveller  is  safe  ;  and  it  is  no  subject  of  sur- 
prise that  his  friends  often  manifested  their 
anxiety  on  his  account.  Of  this  we  find  re- 
peated intimations :  and  to  his  credit  it  may  be 
noted,  that  the  admonitions  of  some  female 
friends  were  kindly  and  respectfully  received. 

It  is  probable,  not  to  say  certain,  that  few 
men  could  bestow  the  attention  on  scientific 
pursuits,  that  William  Allen  did,  without  being 
totally  absorbed  by  them,  and  finding  very  little 
time  or  inclination  for  religious  retirement :  yet 
with  him  the  effect  was  not  such  as  might  have 
been  expected.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
diligent  attender  of  meetings  for  worship  and 
discipline,  giving  up  to  this  duty  the  requisite 
time  toward  the  middle  of  the  week ;  and  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  the  spirit  of  devotion 
was  less  active  and  habitual  in  him,  than  in 
most  persons  of  genuine  piety  who  are  moving 
in  a  sphere  where  very  little  appears  to  disturb 
their  meditations.  To  a  mind  imbued,  as  his 
evidently  was,  with  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of 
religious  obligation,  it  is  easily  conceived  that 
the  exposition  of  nature,  and  of  the  operation 
of  natural  causes,  which  his  engagements  as  a 
public  lecturer  frequently  required  him  to  give, 
would  furnish  frequent  occasion  for  pious  reflec- 
tions. What  an  irreligious  philosopher  might 
explain,  as  a  subject  of  rational  investigation,  by 
exhibiting  the  order  and  operation  of  natural 
causes,  the  pious  lecturer  would  expound,  with 
equal  regard  to  the  concatenation  of  cause  and 
efl>ct,  as  the  work  of  an  infinitely  wise  and 
beneficent  Creator  :  and  thus  encourase  a  spirit 
of  devotion,  while  he  was  labouring  to  enrich 
the  understanding. 

(To  !)•  continued  J 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

BORNEO  AND  THE  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

(Concluded  from  page  39.) 

James  Brooke  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  civil  employ  of  the  East  India  Company, 
who  early  entered  into  its  military  service. 
Retiring  from  a  profession  little  congenial  with 
the  sensibility  to  human  suffering  which  dis- 
tinguishes him,  he  visited  China  in  1830,  in 
search  of  health  and  amusement.  On  this  voy- 
age, he  saw  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  his  active  ima- 
gination was  deeply  impressed  with  their  beauty 
and  importance.  He  at  once  conceived  the 
plan  of  entering  upon  so  rich  and  so  neglected 
a  field  of  enterprise  and  research.*  To  carry 
to  the  Malay  races,  so  long  the  terror  of  the 
European  merchant  vessel,  the  blessings  of  civil- 
ization, to  suppress  piracy  and  extirpate  the 
slave-trade,  became  his  humane  and  generous 
objects  ;  and  from  that  time,  the  energies  of  his 
powerful  mind  were  directed  to  this  one  pursuit." 
For  eight  years  he  struggled  against  the 
difficulties  which  opposed  his  novel  and  hazard- 
ous enterprise.  He  at  length  purchased  a  ves- 
sel of  142  tons,  and  spent  three  years,  cruising 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  other  seas,  and  having 
thus  trained  his  crew  of  twenty  men,  and  him- 
self, into  the  habit  of  reliance  upon  each  other, 
he  sailed  in  1839  for  Borneo.  "  I  go,"  said  he, 
"  to  awake  the  slumbering  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy, with  regard  to  these  Islands.  Fortune 
and  life  I  freely  give,  and  if  I  fail  in  the  at- 
tempt I  shall  not  have  lived  wholly  in  vain."  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  eminently  qualified 
for  the  career  which  he  proposed  to  himself. 
"  Of  the  most  enlarged  views,  truthful  and  ge- 
nerous, quick  to  acquire  and  appreciate,  excel- 
ling in  every  manly  sport  and  exercise,  elegant 
and  accomplished,  ever  accessible,  and  above  all 
prompt  and  determined  to  redress  injury  and  re- 
lieve misfortune,  he  was  of  all  others  the  best 
qualified  to  impress  the  native  mind  with  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  English  character."  The 
portrait  doubtless  betrays  the  personal  attach- 
ment which  dictated  it.  Yet  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  subsequent  career  of  this 
remarkable  man  is  in  accordance  with  its  lead- 
ing features.  His  little  vessel,  although  bound 
on  no  unfriendly  errand,  was  armed,  and  he 
could  rely  upon  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  her 
well  trained  crew.  Rajah  Muda  Hassin,  one  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  Borneo,  and  a  favourite  of 
the  reigning  Sultan,  held,  among  other  govern- 
ments, the  town  and  district  of  Sarawak,  situat- 
ed on  the  western  coast  of  the  Island,  and  hav- 
ing a  length  of  about  sixty  miles,  and  an  average 
breadth  of  fifty.  To  this  place  Brooke  directed 
his  course,  his  vessel  laden  with  presents  for  the 

•  We  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  statements  in  this 
article,  to  Keppel's  '-  Expedition  to  Borneo,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Journal  of  James  Brooke,  Esq." 
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Rajah,  and  himself  without  any  clearly  defined 
plan  of  procedure.  He  was  well  received  by  the 
Malay  Prince,  but,  after  a  tiresome  negociation, 
failed  to  complete  any  arrangement  for  opening 
a  trade.  Pursuing  his  voyage,  he  visited  the 
neighbouring  Island  of  Celebes,  and  returning  to 
Singapore,  he  again  found  himself  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1840  at  Sarawak.  The  Rajah  had  long 
been  engaged  in  fruitless  efforts  to  reduce  a  con- 
federacy of  Dyak  tribes,  whom  the  tyranny  of 
his  subalterns  had  driven  into  rebellion.  Wearied 
with  the  hopeless  contest,  and  fearing  lest  he 
should  himself  become  the  victim  of  those  in- 
trigues which  surround  the  unsuccessful  favour- 
ite in  an  eastern  court,  Muda  Hassin  proposed 
to  Brooke  to  relinquish  his  government  to  him 
in  consideration  of  his  aiding  him  in  the  subju- 
gation of  the  revolted  Dyaks.  Yielding  to  the 
importunities  of  his  new  friend,  the  latter  con- 
sented to  afford  him  the  powerful  assistance  of 
twelve  trained  British  seamen.  Happily,  the 
conflict,  although  tedious,  was  attended  with  little 
bloodshed ;  the  Dyaks,  terrified  by  so  unexpect- 
ed an  apparition,  submitted ;  and  Brooke  now 
found  it  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  save  their 
lives  from  the  cruelty  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  allied  himself.  We  have  not  space  to  follow 
him  in  his  interesting;  narrative  of  his  sufferings 
from  the  cunning  and  treachery  of  the  inferior 
chiefs,  and  the  indolence  and  rapacity  of  the 
Rajah,  who,  relieved  from  the  difficulties 
which  had  threatened  him,  now  evaded  the  ful- 
filment of  his  engagements.  On  one  occasion, 
having  despatched  his  vessel  to  the  relief  of  the 
crew  of  an  English  ship,  which  had  been  wreck- 
ed, Brooke  found  himself  with  only  three  Euro- 
peans, exposed  for  weeks  to  the  intrigues  and 
treachery  of  the  Malay  chiefs,  and  the  open 
hostility  of  swarms  of  pirates,  whose  schemes  of 
pillage  and  murder  he  had  thwarted.  With 
consummate  ability  and  unshaken  courage  he 
triumphed  over  these  dangers,  and  at  length  re- 
ceiving from  Muda  Hassin  the  formal  assign- 
ment in  perpetuity  of  his  government,  he  be- 
came Rajah  of  Sarawak  and  its  immediate  terri- 
tory, and  the  absolute  ruler  of  its  oppressed 
people.  Whatever  share  other  motives  may 
have  had  in  inducing  Brooke  to  desire  this  ces- 
sion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  welfare  of 
the  suffering  natives  was  a  leading  object. 
"  Poor,  poor  Dyaks,"  says  he,  "  you  may  well 
raise  the  warmest  feelings  of  compassion;  enthu- 
siasm awakes  at  witnessing  your  sufferings — to 
save  men  from  death  has  its  merit !  but  to  alle- 
viate suffering,  to  ameliorate  all  the  ills  of  sla- 
very, to  protect  these  tribes  from  pillage  and 
yearly  scarcity,  is  far  nobler  ;  and  if,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  do  so,  one  poor  life  is  sacrificed,  how 
little  is  that  in  the  vast  amount  of  human  suffer- 
ing !" 

The  first  efforts  of  the  new  Rajah  were  direct- 
ed to  the  suppression  of  the  incursions  of  the 


neighbouring  chiefs  into  the  Dyak  villages. 
His  firm  and  determined  6tand  soon  checked 
these  outrages.  His  next  was  to  bring  all  his 
subjects  under  the  control  of  law.  "  There  is," 
he  says,  "  an  absolute  necessity  for  mildness  and 
patience — the  gentlest  course  of  justice  brings 
down  much  odium,  and  arouses  intense  dislike 
among  a  people  who  have  had  no  law  but  their 
own  vile  intrigues  to  guide  and  control  them." 
"  There  is  great  difficulty,"  it  is  again  remarked, 
"in  acting  at  once  with  temper  and  firmness,  so 
as  to  appear  the  benefactor,  rather  than  the  ty- 
rant. It  is  indeed  an  arduous  and  troublesome 
task.  But  I  think  I  see  a  ray  of  light  to  encou- 
rage me."  The  unhappy  Dyaks  had  been  so 
long  oppressed  and  outraged  that  their  own  sen- 
sibility to  wrong-doing  was  greatly  enfeebled. 
They  would  sell  the  wife  or  children  of  a  debtor 
for  a  small  sum,  and  when  pressed  by  debt 
would  dispose  in  the  same  way  of  those  to  whom 
they  had  no  claim,  even  according  to  their  own 
barbarous  usage.  The  governor,  when  such  at- 
tempts reached  his  ear,  "  would  call  the  parties 
together,  and  often  prevent  the  commission  of  a 
premeditated  crime,"  by  which  means  he  saved 
himself  the  odium  of  punishing.  He  promul- 
gated a  brief  constitution,  in  which  he  provided 
for  the  investigation  and  punishment  of  crime 
according  to  known  laws,  secured  to  all  classes  the 
liberty  to  trade  by  sea  or  land,  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  labour  performed,  which  was  in  all 
cases  to  be  voluntary, — an  equitable  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes, — and  a  just  standard  of 
weights,  measures  and  money.  He  entered  into 
treaties  with  neighbouring  chiefs,  to  abstain  from 
mutual  injury,  refusing  to  one  of  them  permis- 
sion "  to  steal  a  few  heads  occasionally,"  or 
even  to  take  just  one  or  two,- — a  request  which 
he  several  times  urged,  "as  a  school-boy  would 
ask  for  apples."  His  efforts  were  now  directed 
to  prevent  the  traffic  in  each  other's  persons, 
which  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  All  his  pru- 
dence, sagacity  and  firmness  were  required  for 
the  suppression  of  this  horrible  practice.  We 
cannot  follow  him  in  his  recital  of  the  cruelties 
resulting  from  this  trade,  or  the  difficulties 
which  he  encountered  in  maintaining  the  rights 
of  the  oppressed  natives.  Attending  personally 
to  the  distribution  of  equal  justice  to  all,  un- 
masking the  treachery  of  the  chiefs,  who  prey- 
ed upon  his  once  helpless  people,  and  at  times 
repressing  with  a  strong  hand  their  more  open 
atrocities,  his  life  was  one  of  toil  and  peril  of 
which  we  can  form  but  an  inadequate  idea. 
"  How  little,"  he  remarks,  "  can  those  at  a  dis- 
tance know  my  difficulties — alone,  unaided,  the 
unceasing  attention  by  day,  the  anxiety  and 
sleeplessness  by  night,  the  mountain  of  doubt 
upon  mountain  piled,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
necessary  support  or  assistance !"  At  length 
success  began  to  crown  his  efforts.  "  The  inter- 
nal state  of  the  country,"  he  records,  "  is  de- 
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cidedly  improving  and  flourishing,  and  bears  the 
aspect  of  gradually  increasing  prosperity.  Jus- 
tice has  been  strictly  administered  ;  robberies, 
which  a  few  months  ago  were  of  nightly  occur- 
rence, are  now  rarely  heard  of;  and  that  vile 
intriguing  to  make  poor  people  slaves  from  debt 
or  false  claims  is  entirely  stopped."  "  There  is 
peace,  there  is  plenty,  the  poor  are  not  harras- 
sed,  and  justice  is  done  to  all." 

The  neighbouring  tribes,  who  had  long  been 
engaged  in  cruel  wars  with  each  other,  were 
made  friends,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  wretched- 
ness was  thus  dried  up.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
year  1843,  he  was  enabled  to  declare  that  he 
could  look  back  upon  the  past  as  a  year  in 
which  he  had  been  usefully  employed  in  doing 
good  to  others.  "The  Dyaks  are  quiet,  settled,  and 
improving,  the  Chinese  (immigrants)  advancing 
towards  prosperity,  and  the  Sarawak  people 
wonderfully  contented  and  industrious,  relieved 
from  oppression,  and  fields  of  labour  allowed 
them.  Justice  I  have  executed  with  unflinching 
hand,  and  the  amount  of  crime  is  certainly  small. 
The  Dyaks,  as  well  as  the  Malays  and  Chinese, 
enjoy  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and  se- 
curity." Who  will  not  sympathize  with  the  noble 
spirit  which  had  generously  devoted  itself  to  this 
humane  enterprise,  and  was  at  length  enabled 
thus  to  describe  his  success !  "  The  peaceful  and 
gentle  aborigines,  how  can  I  speak  too  favourably 
of  their  improved  condition'?  These  people, 
who  a  few  years  since  suffered  every  extreme 
of  misery,  from  war,  slavery  and  starvation,  are 
now  comfortably  lodged,  and  comparatively 
rich.  A  stranger  might  now  pass  from  village 
to  village,  and  he  would  receive  their  hospital- 
ity and  see  their  padi  stored  in  their  houses. 
He  would  hear  them  proclaim  their  happiness, 
and  praise  the  white  man  as  their  friend  and 
protector." 

Since  the  date  of  these  entries,  the  career  of 
the  new  governor  has  not  been  without  serious 
reverses,  owing  to  the  continued  intrigues  of  the 
Malay  chiefs,  whose  atrocious  practices  he  has 
suppressed.  Efforts,  sanctioned  it  appears  by  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo,  have  even  been  made  to  assassi- 
nate him;  yet  amidst  these  dangers  he  has  been 
providentially  preserved. 

The  population  and  prosperity  of  histerritory 
steadily  increased.  The  Dyaks,  who  had  been 
greatly  reduced  in  number  by  the  cruelties  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected,  are  again  be- 
coming more  numerous,  liberated  slaves  are  the 
peaceful  and  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
and,  in  fine,  a  long  oppressed  race  are  "  rising 
under  his  auspices  into  the  dignity  of  free  men." 

The  British  government  have  recently  found- 
ed a  naval  station  on  the  little  island  of  La- 
huan,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  and 
this  circumstance,  together  with  the  office  of 
agent  conferred  upon  Brooke,  will  no  doubt 
secure  the  permanency  of  his  settlement. 
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The  singleness  of  purpose,  the  sagacity  and 
moral  courage  of  the  actor  in  this  enterprise — 
the  crimes  which  he  has  suppressed,  and  the 
misery  he  has  relieved — the  vast  field  he  has 
opened  for  the  progress  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity, contrasted  with  the  smallness  of  his 
means,  and  the  obvious  predominance  of  moral 
over  physical  causes  in  the  result,  seem  to  us 
to  render  the  settlement  on  Borneo  one  of  the 
characteristic  events  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  C. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

"I  hope  the  Society  of  Friends  may  everywhere  he 
found  faithful  to  their  principles  during  the  preseat 
crisis.  Our  crime-steeped  nation  would  sadly  miss  the 
leaven  of  their  principles.  They  have  done  much  for 
our  own  country,  as  well  as  that  in  which  their  great 
founder,  George  Fox,  hegan  his  Heaven-approved 
movement,  amid  the  persecutions  of  priests  and  people, 
andevenof  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  mother-land. 
They  are  unquestionably  diminishing  in  numbers  ;  and, 
having  fulfilled  the  providential  purpose  of  their  mis- 
sion, they  will  probably  pass  ultimately  away,  as  a 
distinct  body;  but  their  blessed  principles, particularly 
their  testimonies  against  the  twin  curses  of  War  and 
Slavery  will  never  pass  away.  These  have  found 
their  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  other  sects; 
and  thus,  through  a  thousand  different  channels,  the 
world  is  being  blessed  by  the  peaceful  and  merciful 
doctrines  they  have  so  quietly,  yet  so  efficiently 
taught.  J.  E.  S." 

The  above  paragraph  appeared  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  a  late  number  of  the  "  National 
Era." 

We  quote  it  partly  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  narrowly  we  are  watched  by  the  world, 
and  how  high  the  position  assigned  to  us  in  the 
efforts  for  its  moral  reformation.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  more  than  justice  to  the  exertions  of  our 
early  Friends  to  attribute  to  them  a  large  share 
in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  and  in  maintaining  the  high  standard 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  since  so  universally 
acknowledged  throughout  Christendom,  but  then 
very  partially  understood  or  admitted.  While 
the  Avorld  lasts,  the  unflinching  courage  and 
unblemished  lives  of  those  Apostles  of  Truth 
may  be  expected  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from 
the  truckling  spirit  and  corrupt  practices  which 
characterized  many  professors  of  that  day. 
HoweVer  dark  the  prospect  seemed  around 
them, — whether  dissenters  were  quailing  before 
the  rigid  and  bigoted  restrictions  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  or  whether  that  church  was  itself 
trembling  in  view  of  the  ascendancy  of  Papal 
tyranny  and  corruption ;  while  other  religious 
sects  were  holding  their  meetings  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  or  under  the  cover  of  mid- 
night darkness,  to  avoid  discovery  and  persecu- 
tion, that  peaceable  and  harmless  but  most  reso- 
lute and  fearless  band  of  men  regularly  gathered 
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in  their  own  meeting  houses  or  in  the  open 
fields — in  the  broad  light  of  heaven ; — and  when 
the  malice  of  the  priests  and  justices,  whose 
corrupt  lives  and  gross  impositions  the  Quakers 
exposed  and  denounced,  had  haled  the  fathers 
from  the  meeting  house  to  the  prison,  the 
assemblies  for  worship  were  maintained  by  the 
children. 

They  regarded  not  their  lives  or  their  liberty 
in  the  struggle  for  principle  and  right ;,  and  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  number,  they 
"went  to  the  prison-house  as  cheerfully  as  they 
would  have  entered  a  palace,"  when  the  honour 
of  Truth  was  concerned.  The  result  of  such 
unwearied  maintenance  of  principle  was  its 
permanent  establishment; — they  outlived  slan- 
der, outwearied  persecution,  and  many  of  the 
points  of  faith  they  once  almost  single  handed 
supported,  have  come  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
Christian  world. 

But  the  correspondent  of  the  "Era"  appears 
to  have  mistaken  the  phase  of  the  times  when  he 
asserts  that  they  are  "diminishing  in  numbers," 
and  that  "their  mission  fulfilled,  they  will  ulti- 
mately pass  away  as  a  distinct  body."  Till 
within  a  few  years,  when  a  separation  occurred 
on  important  points  of  Christian  belief,  their 
number  was  far  greater  than  at  any  former 
period— and  so  far  from  their  mission  being  ac- 
complished, the  lamentable  scourges  of  which 
the  writer  complains,  as  desolating  our  country, 
too  sorrowfully  testify  to  the  contrary. 

Though  it  is  true  that  some  of  our  once  pecu- 
liar tenets  have  been  adopted  by  other  denomi- 
nations, and  that  all  of  them  are  tolerated  and 
even  respected  by  the  majority — yet  there  are 
still  many  points  ver}r  little  understood  or  ap- 
preciated which  the  Society  holds  dear — and 
which,  until  the  whole  face  of  Christendom  shall 
change,  must  ever  form  an  inseparable  barrier 
between  us  and  the  world.  Of  these  there  is 
none  more  important,  or  which  the  world  at 
large  is  more  slow  to  admit,  than  that  of  the  im- 
mediate operation  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  mind  of  man ;  and  were  there  no 
other  testimony  left  to  hold  up,  than  that  of 
silent  worship  or  a  free  Gospel  ministry,  our 
friend  of  the  Era  need  not  conclude  that  the 
mission  of  the  Quakers  is  accomplished,  or  the 
points  of  difference  between  them  and  other 
Christian  denominations  entirely  merged.  Our 
object,  however,  was  rather  to  call  attention  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  post  we  occupy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  than  to  congratulate  ourselves 
in  the  achievements  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
faith,  or  in  our  own  important  position. 

We  cannot  shelter  our  shortcomings  under 
their  faithfulness,  or  cover  our  defects  with  the 
mantle  of  their  purity. 

A  mighty  work  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  world,  but  how  can  we  hope  to  be 
the  instruments  of  it  till  our  own  Society  is 


faithful  to  the  doctrines  we  preach,  and  our  own 
lives  models  of  the  principles  we  profess. 

Amicus. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THOMAS  STORY'S  JOURNAL. 

There  is  a  vein  of  rich  and  sterling  ore  in  the 
writings  of  our  early  Friends  which  we  have 
sometimes  been  afraid  was  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated by  our  young  people.  There  is  a 
strength,  a  nerve,  a  straight-forwardness  in  their 
style  and  manner,  which  clearly  show  that  they 
wrote  from  the  fulness  of  their  hearts,  and  which, 
from  a  child,  I  have  delighted  in. 

What  intelligent  citizen  would  be  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  his  country  ?  And  what  member 
of  a  religious  society  would  be  unacquainted 
with  its  origin  and  subsequent  history,  either  as 
recorded  by  its  professed  historians,  or  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  lives  of  its  consistent  and  deeply 
experienced  members  ?  Raised  up  to  be  a 
people  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
when  England  was  remarkably  convulsed,  both 
in  her  religious  and  political  institutions,  our 
history,  it  would  reasonably  be  supposed,  must 
be  characterized  by  that  kind  of  stirring  incident 
which  is  so  captivating  to  the  youthful  mind, 
and  which,  being  connected  with  the  all-impor- 
tant interests  of  religion,  we  would  suppose  must 
be  highly  instructive.  And  we  venture  the 
opinion,  that  the  further  we  examine  the  matter, 
the  more  obviously  will  this  supposition  be  real- 
ized ;  the  further  this  vein  is  penetrated,  the 
more  evident  will  appear  its  richness. 

If  we  look  into  the  simple,  honest,  unvarnished 
history  of  Sewell,  or  the  more  finished  and 
polished  one  of  Gough,  we  find  just  such  narra- 
tives as  our  knowledge  of  the  times  would  lead 
us  to  look  for.  If  we  search  further  among  our 
earliest  writers,  we  find  a  mass  of  literature, 
much  of  which  is  rich  and  racy,  remarkably 
characterized  by  a  conclusive  mode  of  reasoning, 
adapted  withal  to  the  ebullitions  of  the  day,  and  of 
which,  certainly,  no  society  in  the  world  need  be 
ashamed. 

The  Westminster  Review  speaks  of  George 
Fox's  mind  as  "majestic  and  energetic:"  and 
where  shall  we  find  the  workings  of  such  a 
mind,  deeply  instructed  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  determined  with  all  boldness,  and  at  all 
hazards,  to  promulgate  the  saving  truths  learned 
in  that  school,  more  admirably  portrayed  than 
on  the  pages  of  his  Journal  ?  Where  shall  we 
look  with  better  prospect  of  success,  for  the 
pithy,  sententious,  and  yet  liberal  outpourings  of 
a  heart  deeply  versed  in  human  nature,  and 
which  felt  that  it  really  must  have  vent,  and  be 
unburthened  of  its  multitudinous  thoughts,  than 
in  the  writings  of  William  Penn  ?  Has  the  po- 
lemical disputant  yet  been  found  to  out-reason 
Robert  Barclay  ?  or  where  is  the  practised  stu- 
dent of  our  mother  tongue,  whose  best  disci- 
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plined  pen  has  poured  forth  periods  more  richly- 
comprehensive,  or  even  more  mellow,  than  his 
occasionally  are  ?  Where  is  the  volume  more 
beautifully  instructive — more  sweetly  attractive — 
more  strongly  characterized  by  the  effort  to  por- 
tray the  life  of  the  Christian,  in  even  yet,  if  pos- 
sible, a  still  more  lovely  light,  than  that  of  the 
gentlemanly  and  intelligent  Pennington  ?  Similar 
instances  might  readily  be  multiplied,  but  it  was 
not  for  this  I  took  up  my  pen.  It  was  to  intro- 
duce to  the  readers  of  the  Review  an  extract 
from  the  Journal  of  Thomas  Story.  This  Jour- 
nal may  well  be  referred  to  as  corroborative  of 
the  sentiments  expressed  above.  Not  only  is  it 
rendered  highly  interesting  by  the  importance  of 
many  incidents  related,  but  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion will  sometimes  be  found  exceedingly  me- 
lodious and  pleasant.  The  writer  gives  a  re- 
markable account  of  his  convincement  of  our 
principles,  and  shows  clearly,  that  he  learned 
them  neither  of  man,  nor  from  books,  but  from 
an  attention  to  the  immediate  teachings  of  the 
"Word  of  Life."  After  this  account  the  follow- 
ing passages  occur.  They  paint  in  so  lively  a 
manner  the  consequences  of  his  submitting  to 
the  Divine  call,  and  yielding  his  soul  unreservedly 
to  his  Maker,  that  I  conclude  they  are  well 
worth  the  room  they  will  occupy.  There  is 
indeed  much  in  them  to  encourage  the  visited 
mind  to  make  a  full  surrender,  and  trust  in  the 
Lord,  for  all  will  doubtless  find  Him  as  did  Tho- 
mas Story,  a  rich  rewarder  of  those  who  dili- 
gently serve  him.  T.  U. 

"From  henceforth  I  desired  to  know  nothing 
but  the  Lord,  and  to  feed  on  that  bread  of  life 
which  he  alone  can  give,  and  did  not  fail  to  minis- 
ter daily,  and  oftener  than  the  morning:  and  yet  of 
his  own  free  will  and  goodness,  he  was  pleased  to 
open  my  understanding,  by  degrees,  into  all  the 
needful  mysteries  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  truths 
of  his  gospel ;  in  the  process  whereof  he  exercised 
my  mind  in  dreams,  in  visions,  in  revelations,  in 
prophecies,  in  divine  openings  and  demonstrations. 
Also  by  his  eternal  and  divine  light,  grace,  spirit, 
power  and  wisdom  or  word,  he  instructed  and  in- 
formed my  mind:  and  by  temptations  also,  and 
provings,  which  he  suffered  Satan  to  minister;  that 
1  might  see  my  own  weakness  and  danger,  and 
prove  to  the  utmost,  the  force  and  efficacy  of  that 
divine  love  and  truth,  by  which  the  Lord,  in  his 
boundless  goodness  and  mercy,  had  thus  visited 
my  soul.  By  all  things  I  saw  and  heard  in  his 
wonderful  works  of  creation,  by  my  own  mind  and 
body,  by  the  animals,  reptiles,  and  vegetables  of 
the  earth  and  sea,  their  ranks  and  subserviencies 
one  to  another,  and  all  of  them  to  the  children  of 
men  ;  by  the  sun.  moon  and  stars,  the  innumerable 
host  of  heaven,  and  that  boundless  space  which 
they  move  in,  without  interfering,  or  any  way  an- 
noying one  another,  all  depending  one  upon  an- 
other, all  connected  without  a  chasm,  and  all  go- 
verned by  the  steady  laws  ^hich  the  Almighty 
Word  and  Fiat  who  gave  them  being,  and  formed 
them,  placed  them  under,  and  settled  them  in. 

"  Bulnas  the  diadem  'of  all,  and  the  only  true 
and  certain  way,  when  it  pleased  the  Most  High, 


by  the  effusion  of  his  own  goodness,  to  reveal  in 
me  the  Son  of  his  love,  even  his  wisdom  and 
power,  by  whom  he  designed  and  effected  all  I 
things,  then  I  was  taught  to  fear  him,  then  I  was 
taught  to  love  him,  then,  and  not  aright  till  then, 
was  my  soul  instructed  and  informed  indeed. 

"But  these  secret  operations  were  confined  to  \J 
my  own  breast,  so  that  no  one  knew  anything  of 
them;  an  alteration  was  observed  in  me,  but  the 
cause  of  it  was  not  seen.    1  put  off  my  usual  airs, 
my  jovial  actions  and  address,  and  laid  aside  my    .  , 
sword,  which  I  had  worn,  not  through  design  of  in- 
jury, or  fear  of  any,  but  as  a  modish  and  manly  or-  j 
nament.    I  burnt  also  my  instruments  of  music, 
divested  myself  of  the  superfluous  parts  of  my  ap-  | 
parel,  retaining  only  that  which  was  necessary,  or 
deemed  decent.    I  declined  the  public  worship,  j 
not  with  a  design  to  join  myself  to  any  other  sect, 
for  I  was  rather  apt  to  conclude,  from  what  I  had  I 
observed,  that  these  manifestations  w_ere  peculiar 
to  me,  and  that  there  was  not  any  people  I  might 
properly  associate  with;  and  also,  I  was  induced  to  i 
believe,  that  one  day  I  should  be  obliged  to  oppose 
the  world  in  matters  of  religion,  but  when  or  how 
that  should  be  brought  to  pass,  I  did  not  foresee. 

"Remaining  in  a  still  and  retired  state,  and  the 
Book  of  Life  being  opened  in  my  mind,  I  read  what  | 
the  Lord  himself,  by  the  finger  of  his  power,  had 
written,  and  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  opened 
there ;  and  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  written  by  j 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  evangelists  and 
apostles  of  Christ,  were  brought  to  my  remem- 
b ranee  daily  when  I  did  not  read  them,  and  made 
clear  and  plain  to  my  understanding  and  experi- 
ence, so  far  as  they  related  to  my  own  state,  and 
also  in  a  general  way  ;  though  1  lusted  not  to  know 
any  mystery  or  thing  contained  therein,  other  than 
the  Lord  in  his  own  free  will  and  wisdom  thought 
fit  to  manifest. 

"As  the  nature  and  virtue  of  divine  truth  in- 
creased in  my  mind,  it  wrought  in  me  daily  a 
greater  conformity  to  itself,  by  its  own  power;  re- 
ducing my  mind  to  a  solid  quietude  and  silence,  as 
a  state  more  fit  for  attending  to  the  Divine  Word, 
and  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  powers,  and  its 
divine  influences  from  all  imaginations,  and  other 
motions;  and  being  daily  fed  with  the  fruit  of  the 
Tree  of  Life,  I  desired  no  other  knowledge  than 
that  which  was  thus  given  me." 


EMPLOYMENT  IS  BETTER  THAN  SCOLDING. 

Great  unkindness  and  injustice  is  often  done 
to  little  children,  by  treating  them  as  mis- 
chievous, and  scolding  them  for  being  trouble- 
some, when  the  truth  is,  the  little  creatures  are 
either  weary  for  want  of  employment,  or  else 
the  love  of  knowledge,  or  curiosity,  has  induced 
them  to  examine  the  inside  of  something  they 
ought  not  to  have  meddled  with.  Find  them 
something  to  occupy  them — work,  such  as  they 
can  do,  or  some  innocent  amusement — and  they 
will  not  trouble  you  with  mischievousness. 

It  has  been  said,  the  mind  of  a  child  is  as  ac- 
tive as  that  of  a  statesman.  This  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, since  it  is  admitted,  that  a  child 
learns  more  the  first  two  years  of  its  life  than  in 
any  six  subsequent  ones, — and  only  think  what 
the  little  creatures  have  to  acquire !    They  have 
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to  learn  a  language,  and  one  might  almost  say 
two,  if  we  take  into  account  the  unintelligible 
jargon  that  some  use  when  talking  to  infant 
children;  for  instance,  how  it  must  puzzle  the 
brains  of  the  poor  little  learner  to  ascertain  that 
"torn,  me  ittle  manne,  have  a  bittee  bed  a  but- 
tee," — means  the  same  as  "  come,  my  little 
man,  have  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter."  Then 
they  have  to  learn  the  use  of  every  thing  around 
them,  and  the  various  characters  of  the  persons 
they  meet  with. 

A  father  tells  us,  while  he  was  working  in 
his  garden,  his  little  son  was  very  desirous  to 
help  him;  the  hoe,  shovel,  and  rake,  were  each 
in  turn  put  into  requisition,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  he  did  more  harm  than  good, 
and  the  father  was  under  the  necessity  of  arrest- 
ing him  several  times  by  saying, — "  Little  boy 
you  must  not  do  that ;  you  must  not  do  so."  At 
length  the  little  fellow  said, — "  Well,  what  may 
I  do  V 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  16,  1847. 


We  commence  in  the  paper  of  this  day  a  review 
of  the  life  of  William  Allen,  which  will  probably 
be  continued  through  several  succeeding  numbers. 
To  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  the  original  work,  it  is  appre- 
hended this  summary  will  prove  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  have 
the  privilege  of  following  through  the  diversified 
engagements  of  public  and  private  life,  a  man  so 
devoted  to  philanthropic  objects,  so  ardent  in  the 
pursuits  of  science,  and  at  the  same  time  so  sen- 
sibly alive  to  the  incomparably  superior  importance 
of  a  strict  attention  to  his  religious  duties.  His 
journey  through  life  was  one  of  almost  unparal- 
leled activity;  yet  he  frequently  found  time  to 
take  a  refreshing  draught  from  the  springs  by  the 
way. 


The  late  Storm. — A  storm  of  unusual  severity 
has  within  the  past  week  swept  over  a  part  of  our 
country.  It  appears  that  the  rain  commenced  at 
Pittsburg  on  the  5th  instant,  and  the  storm  in- 
creased in  volume  and  violence  as  it  passed  over 
the  mountains.  On  the  7th,  the  water  was  several 
feet  deep  in  the  streets  of  Cumberland,  but  it  fell 
during  the  following  night  as  rapidly  as  it  had  pre- 
viously risen.  The  streams  from  the  mountains, 
rushing  into  the  Potomac,  soon  swelled  that  river 
to  a  height  and  extent  very  seldom  witnessed. 
For  nearly  an  hundred  miles  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  out-houses  and  small  buildings  were 
6\vept  off,  thus  causing  heavy  losses  to  a  class  of 
sufferers  who  were  ill  able  to  bear  them.    On  the 


8th,  the  cars  on  their  way  to  Baltimore  from  the 
west  were  detained  nearly  twenty-four  hours  on 
the  road,  and  the  passengers  compelled  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  cars.  Thousands  of  tons  of  limber 
have  drifted  down  the  Potomac,  causing  great 
damage  to  the  bridges  in  their  way.  The  road 
between  Baltimore  and  Washington  has  been  ren- 
dered impassable  until  the  injuries  shall  have  been 
repaired.  The  destruction  of  private  property  has 
been  unusually  great.  But  what  are  the  injuries 
occasioned  by  this  flood,  compared  with  the  wide 
wasting  devastations  of  the  Mexican  war  1 


The  Mexican  Contest. — By  the  latest  accounts 
it  appears  that  the  American  force  under  General 
Scott  has  obtained  possession  of  Mexico,  the  Mexi- 
can army  and  government  having  retired  from  the 
city  to  prevent  its  bombardment.  But  nothing  has 
yet  come  to  hand  from  which  we  can  derive  any 
hope  that  the  contest  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
communications  between  the  capital  and  the  coast 
are  obstructed  by  bands  of  Guerrillas ;'  so  that 
the  transmission  of  supplies  and  despatches  is  ren- 
dered exceedingly  precarious.  Well  may  we  se- 
riously inquire,  why  are  the  people  of  the  United 
States  involved  in  this  apparently  interminable  con- 
test 1  Will  not  the  lives  thus  wantonly  destroyed 
eventually  rise  up  in  judgment  against  us?  Shall 
the  sword  devour  for  ever  1  Is  it  not  very  bitterness 
in  its  progress  as  well  as  its  end  %  What  can  our 
people  expect  from  success ;  are  we  to  waste  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  both  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  domains,  and  increasing 
the  power  of  the  slaveholding  interest  1 

Whatever,  in  the  inscrutable  counsels  of  Divine 
wisdom,  may  be  permitted  to  arise  from  these 
national  convulsions,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  people  can  be  per- 
manently advanced  by  means  so  abhorrent  to  the 
religion  in  which  we  all  profess  to  believe. 


The  opinion  which  our  youthful  correspondent 
"  Amicus "  has  controverted,  is  believed  to  be 
neither  new  nor  limited  to  the  writer  whose  lan- 
guage he  has  quoted.  Friends  have  unquestionably 
been  the  pioneers  of  civil  society.  As  the  morality 
of  the  gospel  is  superior  to  that  of  any  preceding- 
dispensation,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  more 
nearly  our  principles  approximate  to  the  true  evan- 
gelical standard,  the  higher  will  be  our  standard  of 
morality.  Religion  is  the  proper  foundation  of 
morals ;  and  the  latter  must  rise  or  sink  according 
as  the  foundation  is  elevated  or  depressed.  As  our 
early  Friends  were  favoured  with  clearer  views 
of  the  nature  and  obligations  of  Christianity,  than 
most  others  of  their  day,  their  moral  principles 
were  necessarily  in  advance  of  their  cotemporaries. 
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And  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  those 
who  espouse  and  strictly  maintain  the  same  princi- 
ples must  still  lead  the  way  in  the  moral  progress 
of  society. 

This  was  the  position  assigned  to  our  predeces- 
sors, and,  unless  we  desert  our  post,  such  is  our 
proper  position.  When  the  people  at  large  become 
what  true  vital  Christianity  would  make  them,  they 
will  need  no  pioneers  ;  then  may  this  Society,  with- 
out betraying  its  trust,  be  sunk  and  merged  in  the 
general  mass. 

A  TESTIMONY 
Of  Cheshire  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning  Ann 
Jones,  of  Stockport,  deceased. 

iConcluded  from  page  36.) 

On  the  23d  of  Second  month,  1846,  several 
friends  being  present  (to  some  of  whom  the 
visit  was  a  final  one),  she  expressed  under  feel- 
ings of  great  solemnity,  as  near  as  can  be  re- 
membered, the  following  : — "  If  we  are  favoured 
at  last  to  be  accepted  in  the  beloved  it  will  all 
be  through  the  free  and  unmerited  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Nothing  of  our  own  to 
boast  of,  or  depend  upon :  being  in  all  that  we 
have  done,  or  can  do,  but  unprofitable  servants 
before  Him, — for  whatever  we  may  have  done 
or  suffered,  will  be  as  nothing  without  this  free 
and  unmerited  mercy.  And  whatever  has  been 
done,  or  what  ought  to  have  been  done  (at  least 
I  find  it  so,)  has  been  done  very  unworthily  and 
imperfectly,  compared  with  that  love  and  free 
pardoning  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

"  If  we  are  favoured  in  the  end  to  meet 
where  there  is  no  more  sorrow  and  trouble,  it 
will  be  an  unspeakable  blessing." 

"  I  wish  to  leave  it  as  my  testimony,  that  the 
principles,  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  upheld  and  walked  in  by  our 
worthy  predecessors  and  forefathers,  were  noth- 
ing less  than  the  truth  as"  it  is  in  Jesus ;  nothing 
less  than  the  New  Testament  doctrines  of  salva- 
tion ;  no  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  the  living 
substantial  truth ;  and  if  I  have  been  favoured 
to  do  anything  right  in  the  course  of  my  earthlv 
pilgrimage,  it  has  been  the  setting  forth  of  that 
mystery  of  iniquity,  which  would  sap  the  foun- 
dation of  these  doctrines,  which  are  founded  in 
Him,  who  is  the  chief  Corner  Stone.  For  there 
is  laid  in  Zion  a  stone,  a  precious  Corner  Stone, 
a  sure  foundation ;  he  that  buildeth  thereon, 
shall  not  be  confounded ;  but  that  which  is  not 
built  thereon,  will  be  as  the  chaff  before  the 
wind,  whilst  the  pure  wheat  shall  be  gathered 
into  the  garner.  For  the  Lord  hath  his  way  in 
the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds 
are  the  dust  of  His  feet.  And  though  in  these 
principles  and  doctrines  there  is  nothing  suited 
to  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  foolishness  of 
the  cross  have  they  been  received  and  exempli- 
fied, they  will  be  assuredly  yet  more  received, 


when  that  which  is  not  rooted  in  the  Truth  shall 

be  cast  out," 

At  this  period  it  became  evident  that  her  dedi- 
cated life  was  fast  hastening  to  a  close.  This 
she  frequently  remarked  with  great  sweetness 
and  composure;  and  on  the  1st  of  the  Third 
month  she  wrote  on  a  slate  as  follows: — "II. 
have  been  much  comforted  in  reading  and  being 
able  to  enter  in  some  degree  into  dear  John  j 
Wigham's  '  View  of  a  Christian's  Life  and  Trust, 
when  near  the  end  of  his  Journey.'    My  feel- 
ings vary  so  much  in  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  just  in  that 
state  in  which  I  may  live  to  survive  many  much 
younger  or  stronger  than  myself ;  or  I  may  be 
called  to  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship 
any  day.    I  am  often  reminded  of  some  who  j 
have  gone  very  suddenly,  and  also  of  the  watch- 
word of  the  great  and  blessed  Master,  '  Be  ye 
also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not, 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh.'"    This  feeling  was 
instructively  manifest  in  her  earnest  endeavour 
to  set  her  "  house  in  order,"  so  as  to  be  prepared 
in  whatever  way  the  great  and  solemn  change] 
might  be  permitted;  possessing  her  soul  in  pa- 
tience, as  a  servant  waiting  for  the  coming  of  i 
her  Lord. 

Under  seizures  of  faintness.  which  were  not  J 
unfrequent,  it  appeared,  to  those  who  watched  I 
her,  as  though  in  a  moment  the  spirit  might  be  I 
separated  from  its  afflicted  tabernacle.  Whenfl 
she  again  revived,  it  was  striking  to  witness  the 
clearness  and  self-possession  she  maintained,  en- 
tering directly  as  the  attacks  were  over,  with  her 
wonted  energy,  into  lively  conversation,  and  I 
receiving  many  kind  friends  who  visited  her,  as 
if  free  from  bodily  ailment.    With  such  she  j 
entered  interestedly  into  their  cpncerns,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  in  away  peculiar  to  her- 
self, and  which  conveyed  to  their  minds  feelings  j 
of  her  affectionate  solicitude  for  them  ;  which,  | 
when  they  marked  her  worn  and  altered  appear-  i 
ance,  and  traced  the  progress  of  the  complaint  | 
she  was  patiently  suffering  under,  rendered  these  i 
seasons  affectingly  impressive,  without  the  medi-| 
um  of  many  words. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  being  First-day,  | 
some  friends  called  in,  when,  after  a  short  pause,! 
she  spoke  as  follows : — "  If  I  know  anything  ofl 
the  present  state  of  the  true  Church,  it  is  in  I 
mourning  ;  anything  of  the  experience  of  its  liv-| 
ing  members,  it  is  that  of  suffering  and  oppres-1 
sion,  but  as  these  abide  in  the  Vine,  they  are  I 
preserved  as  living  branches  ;  and  although  the  1 
sap,  and  the  verdure,  and  the  goodliness  may  I 
descend  to  the  root ;  yet  let  us  remember  the  1 
root  is  to  bear  us,  and  not  we  the  root.  The 
branch  may,  as  in  the  pinching  wintery  season,  I 
be  as  withered,  dry,  and  bare  ;  the  sap  being  re- 
tired inward  to  the  root ;  still,  my  friends,  there  1 
is  encouragement  under  the  proving,  to  dwell 
in  the  root ;  and  we  must  endure  the  purging 
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and  pruning  season,  if  indeed  we  are  branches 
of  the  living  Vine  ;  and  then  as  these  abide  in 
the  Vine,  they  will  in  due  season  bring  forth 
fruit  to  the  praise  of  Him,  who  is  everlastingly 
worthy,  and  ever  liveth.  We  have  nothing  of 
our  own  to-  trust  to,  to  build  upon,  or  boast  of ; 
nothing  of  former  experience,  or  the  by-gone 
works  of  former  days ;  but  all  of  the  free  and 
unmerited  love  and  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Of  His  mercy  He  saveth  us,  if  ever  we  are 
saved,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  having  given 
Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  work  deliverance, 
reconciliation,  and  redemption  for  us,  and  thus 
prepare  us  to  glorify  the  Lord  God  and  the 
Lamb." 

She  was  not  long  entirely  confined  to  her 
chamber,  but  when  increased  debility  placed  her 
there,  it  was  her  practice  to  have  her  family,  in- 
cluding the  servants,  collected  therein,  whilst 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  read ;  after  which  a 
few  impressive  words  were  often  spoken  by  her, 
which  rendered  these  seasons  deeply  instructive. 
Once  in  particular  she  spoke  on  the  awfulness  of 
being  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  and  desired  that 
all  present  would  endeavour  to  live  "  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  that  the  purpose  of  our  lives  may 
be  answered,  even  the  glory  of  Him  who  cre- 
ated us  for  the  purposes  of  His  own  glory ;  but 
if  we  only  live  to  ourselves,  and  seek  our  own 
gratifications,  our  lives  would  become  a  snare  to 
us,  and  what  could  we  expect  at  the  end  of  such 
a  life,  but  misery  ?  Oh  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
contemplate  eternal,  never-ending  misery.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  endeavour  to  yield  our 
hearts  to  the  teachings  of  that  power  which 
secretly  reveals  to  us  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  we  should  be  led  safely  along  through 
this  probationary  state,  and  in  the  end  have  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  a  happy  eternity,  by  and 
through  the  unutterable  love  and  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  Fourth  month, 
her  household  being-  again  collected,  and  a 
psalm  having  been  read,  in  a  faltering  voice  she 
repeated  the  text,  "  Surely  goodness  and  mercy 
have  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever ;" 
adding,  "  It  is,  I  believe,  a  language  some  pre- 
sent can  trustfully  adopt."  On  the  following 
day  she  said  : — "  The  expressions  of  a  dear  friend 
when  near  the  close  of  her  life  have  been  much 
on  my  mind : — '  I  am  languishing  into  the  pre- 
sence of  infinite  purity,  having  nothing  to  rest 
upon  but  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.' " 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  she  expressed  her- 
self as  follows  to  a  friend  who  called  to  see  her  : 
"Unworthy  I  feel,  but  hope  is  not  quite  gone  ; 
if  faith  and  patience  can  but  be  maintained,  and 
an  evidence, — an  evidence  mercifully  granted  of 
acceptance  in  the  beloved, — it  will  all  be  of  the 
unmerited  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  This 


may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  her  continued 
theme  of  adoring  praise.  On  the  1 1th  of  Fourth 
month,  being  faint  and  much  exhausted, she  said, 
"  I  think  I  must  be  near  the  end.  I  have  an 
humble  hope  and  trust.  I  think  these  provings 
have  been  for  my  own  and  others'  instruction, 
that  the  flesh  should  have  nothing  to  glory  in ; 
that  there  should  be  nothing  of  our  own  to  trust 
to.  The  words  of  a  dear  friend  have  been  a 
comfort  to  me,  when  near  the  close  of  his  life, 
'  an  humble  trust,' — I  do  not  wish  or  ask  for 
more."  And  on  the  following  day  she  expressed  : 
"  If  it  were  not  for  knowing  that  there  is  a 
Friend  who  watcheth  over  us,  and  is  touched 
with  a  sense  of  suffering  humanity,  what  should 
we  do  V*  It  being  remarked  to  her,  the  day 
before  her  decease,  that  she  looked  calm  and 
comfortable,  she  replied  :- — "Yes!  it  is  a  great 
favour  to  feel  some  relief ;  and  I  do  feel  more 
easy  and  comfortable.  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  it 
is  no  easy  thing  to  be  in  love  with  suffering,  it 
is  that  that  has  made  it  so  hard  for  me ;  how 
have  I  shrunk  from  it,  though  Christ  Jesus  has 
suffered  so  much  for  me, — shrunk  from  going 
with  Him  into  prison  and  to  death ;  that  has 
been  my  weakness ;  a  shrinking  from  suffering 
— from  the  fiery  baptism,  which  would  burn  up 
the  chaff.  There  must  be  a  going  with  Him  to 
prison,  to  judgment  and  to  death  :  and  then  we 
shall  know  a  resurrection  with  Him  unto  life;" 
repeating  the  text,  "  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of 
my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that 
I  am  baptized  with,  but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand 
and  on  my  left  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  it  shall 
be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my 
Father." 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  she  remarked  : — 
"  I  seem  as  though  I  could  not  think  nor  stay 
my  mind  on  anything  that  is  good ;  a  little  runs 
through  my  mind,  and  then  it  is  gone,  as  though 
I  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter."  The  next 
day,  being  that  which'  marked  the  final  close, 
she  said,  "  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  supported 
and  sustained  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death."  During  the  day,  the  servants  being 
called  into  her  room  at  her  request,  the  5th 
chapter  of  the  second  of  Corinthians  was  read, 
when  she  observed  that  the  first  verse  of  the 
chapter  had  been  much  on  her  mind  for  some 
days  : — "  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."  She  further  expressed 
her  earnest  desires  for  those  around  her,  that 
they  might  all  yield  obedience  to  the  manifes- 
tations and  requirements  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
their  own  hearts.  Her  mind  dwelt  much  at  this 
time  on  the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
saying: — "  How  much  He  suffered  for  us,  and 
if  we  expect  to  reign  with  Him,  we  must  be 
willing  to  suffer  with  Him,  even  to  the  end." 

She  often  desired  that  patience  might  hold 
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out  to  the  end,  that  it  might  be  granted  even  in 
the  hour  of  greatest  extremity,  "  that  so  I  may 
glorify  Thee  even  as  it  were  in  the  fires,"  re- 
peating the  lines : — 

"  Sweet  Jesus  !  give  me  ease, 

Thy  mercy  I  do  crave, 
And  if  thou  dost  but  give  me  ease, 

Thy  mercy  I  shall  have  !" 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  she  took  leave  of 
all  around  her  very  affectionately,  addressing 
each  individually,  and  once  inquiring,  "  Shall  I 
have  any  more  sleep  in  this  suffering  body  do 
you  think?"  to  which  it  was  replied,  "  Thou 
mayest ;  but  it  will  soon  be,  rest  for  ever,"  she 
added,  "  in  the  Lord." 

After  this  she  remained  in  much  stillness. 
Her  departure  hence  was  peacefully  quiet,  and 
we  reverently  believe  that  her  purified  spirit  is 
gathered  to  rest  in  the  Lord,  her  Redeemer,  in 
the  full  fruition  of  her  prayer,  uttered  on  one 
occasion,  even  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  made 
clean  and  pure, — "that  so,  0  Lord  !  I  may  enter 
with  Thee  into  Thy  glorious  kingdom  of  rest 
and  peace." 

She  departed  this  life  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
Fourth  month,  1846,  and  was  interred  in 
Friends'  burial-ground  at  Stockport,  the  21st  of 
the  same,  being  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age;  a 
minister  nearly  fifty  years. 


From  Chambers*  Journal. 

THE  YOUNG  PHILOSOPHER. 

(Concluded  from  page  41.) 

Pascal  in  his  thirtieth  year  already  exhibited 
the  symptoms  of  premature  decay.  He  was  an 
old  man  at  that  period  when  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  both  the  physical  and  mental  pow- 
ers are  most  fully  developed.  But  his  health 
had  sustained  a  severe  shock  from  his  intense  ap- 
plication to  study,  no  less  than  from  the  ever- 
stirring  activity  of  his  genius.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  under  the  care  of  medical  men. 
Perceiving  that  the  cure  of  their  patient  could 
not  be  effected  so  long  as  he  persisted  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  sedentary  and  studious  habits, 
the  physicians  advised  him  to  take  as  much  ex- 
ercise as  possible,  which  would  at  once  strength- 
en his  enfeebled  frame  and  divert  him  from  his 
mental  fatigue.  In  pursuance  of  this  advice, 
Pascal  used  to  go  out  in  a  carriage  every  day  to 
the  bridge  of  Neuilli.  His  only  surviving  and 
fondly-loved  sister,  Madame  Perier,  who  with 
her  husband  and  family  resided  in  the  country, 
frequently  visited  him,  and  left  nothing  undone 
that  affection  could  suggest  to  support  and  cheer 
him.  One  morning  in  the  month  of  October, 
1654,  she  accompanied  him  in  his  accustomed 
drive.  The  day  was  lovely,  and  Pascal's  en- 
feebled frame  seemed  to  receive  strength  from 
the  balmy  air,  while  he  conversed  with  ease  and 
pleasure.  He  spoke  of  the  folly  of  national 
antipathies,  and  the  sin  of  war.    "  Fancy,"  he 


said,  "  a  Frenchman  addressing  an  Englishmar  ' 
and  asking  him,  '  Why  do  you  want  to  kill  me '.  i 
'What!'  the  other  answers,  '  don't  you  live  a  J, 
the  other  side  of  the  water?   My  friend,  if  yoij 
lived  on  this  side,  I  should  be  an  assassin,  and  iV, 
would  be  most  unjust  to  kill  you :  but  as  yoi  | 
live  at  the  other  side,  I'm  a  brave  fellow,  am 
feel  quite  justified  in  taking  your  life.'  Person| 
of  great  and  little  minds,"  he  afterwards  rej  \ 
marked,  "  are  subject  to  the  same  accidents  anij 
annoyances ;  but  the  latter  are  on  the  circumfer 
ence  of  the  wheel,  and  the  former  near  the  cen 
tre,  and  thus  are  they  less  agitated  by  the  sami 
movements.    Yet  even  in  his  loftiest  state,  wha 
is  man,  fettered  as  he  is  by  a  frail  body  !  Th( 
mind  of  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  is  not  sc; 
independent  as  to  remain  undisturbed  by  the|| 
noise  around  him.    It  does  not  require  the  sounci 
of  a  cannon  to  impede  his  train  of  thought ;  the* 
winding  of  a  pully,  or  the  shutting  of  a  door,  is  , 
sufficient.    Don't  be  astonished  that  the  philoso- 
pher reasons  badly  now;  a  fly  is  buzzing  aboulij 
his  ears;  that's  enough  to  render  him  incapabk'l 
of  deep  reflection.    If  you  want  him  to  dis-  I 
cover  truth,  drive  away  the  insect  which  keepsil 
his  reason  in  check,  and  troubles  the  powerful! 
intelligence  that  governs  cities  and  kingdoms.'1!. 
Yet  is  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  in  all  its|V 
greatness  and  littleness,  the  noblest  of  pursuits."!  . 

"  I  have  often  regretted,  dear  brother,"  saidfl 
Madame  Perier,  "your  relinquishing  the  grand 
career  of  science  you  had  entered  on,  and  chang-j 
ing  so  completely  your  course  of  thought." 

"Dear  sister,"  said .  Pascal,  "I  had  passed! 
much  time  in  the  study  of  abstract  sciences  ;  buti 
it  disheartened  me  to  find  how  few  persons  there  | 
were  with  whom  I  could  hold  communion  about  | 
them.    When  I  commenced  the  study  of  man,  J 
I  saw  that  these  abstract  sciences  are  not  fitted  I 
for  him,  and  that  I  wandered  farther  from  my  B 
path  in  diving  into  them,  than  did  others  in  I 
avoiding  them;  and  I  forgave  them  their  igno-  I 
ranee.  I  believed  that  I  should  find  companions,  I 
at  least,  in  the  study  of  man,  because  it  is  the  1 
knowledge  which  best  befits  him.    I  was  de-  I 
ceived :  there  are  yet  fewer  who  study  man  1 
than  geometry." 

While  thus  speaking  they  came  to  the  bridge  ;  1 
and  the  horses  taking  fright,  and  refusing  all  con-  1 
trol,  plunged  headlong  into  the  river  Seine.  I 
Fortunately,  however,  the  strong  concussion  1 
broke  their  harness,  and  the  carriage  remained 
on  the  border  of  the  precipice,  while  the  horses 
were  hurled  below.    By  this  means  the  life  of 
Pascal  was  saved  from  instantaneous  destruction  ; 
but  his  health  received,  nevertheless,  a  severe 
shock.    One  may  easily  imagine  what  effect 
this  sudden  fright  and  violent  motion  must  have 
produced  in  the  weakened  state  of  his  constitu- 
tion.   He  fell  into  a  fit,  from  which  he  was  with 
great  difficulty  recovered.    A  severe  illness 
followed,  the  effects  of  which  he  never  got  quite 
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over.    Yet  the  gentle  and  fervent  charity  of  his 
Mature  shone  forth  all  the  more  brilliantly  for 
iis  bodily  sufferings.    He  gave  alms  to  an  extent 
le 'which  appeared  folly  to  his  acquaintances.  One 
J%f  them  lectured  him  one  day  on  his  imprudent 
'"Expenditure,  which,  he  affirmed,  would  speedily 
Vll-?)ring  him  to  poverty.  Pascal  smiled,  and  quietly 
eplied,  "  I  have  often  remarked,  that  however 
)oor  a  man  may  be  when  dying,  he  always 
eaves  something  behind  him." 

He  denied  himself  the  comforts,  and  even  the 
Necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  minister  more 
tw'.bundantly  to  the  wants  of  the  poor.    He  al- 
:*Vays  preserved  the  utmost  purity  of  mind  and 
1  banners;  and  he  would  never  suffer  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table  to  be  extolled  in  his  presence, 
n(" 'emarking,  that  food  was  simply  intended  to 
1  'Satisfy  the  appetite  and  nourish  the  body,  not  to 
"m  iamper  the  senses.    The  unfortunate  ever  found 
■  Tri  him  a  brother.    One  day,  as  he  was  return- 
™>E  ;ng  from  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  he  was  ac- 
'm>  'osted  by  a  young  and  beautiful  peasant  girl. 
!a,J*|:Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "for  the  love  of  God  give 
■aP™Tie  a  few  sous !" 

10  H]  Pascal  stopped,  touched  at  the  danger  to  which 
1  .fier  youth  and  beauty  would  expose  her,  if  suf- 
nvfilij.;re(j  to  wan(jer  unprotected  through  the  streets 
PW  Paris.  He  inquired  into  her  history.  "  My 
ia" ''4'ither,"  she  said,  "was  a  mason,  and  lived 
rs"'k;jt>rne  leagues  from  the  city.  A  short  time  since 
'i  *le  fell  from  some  scaffolding,  and  was  killed  on 
etP  le  spot,  leaving  my  mother  and  me  alone  and 
c'ia11?'  -iendless  in  the  world.  We  managed  for  a  time 
>'•"  b  support  ourselves,  till  my  mother's  health 
Pas  liled  ;  and  after  struggling  in  vain  against  her 
:(S  tf  lness,  she  this  morning  entered  the  hospital 
"s'Jw  'here,  though  I  can  visit  her,  I  am  not  permit- 
in  aW  isj  to  live,  so  that,  to  avoid  starvation,  I  am 
of  roan  orced  to  beg." 

"My  poor  child,"  said  Pascal,  "yours  is 
ard  lot ;  I  will  try  what  can  be  done  for  you." 
He  immediately  conducted  her  to  the  house  of 
venerable  ecclesiastic,  to  Avhom,  without  mak- 
ig  himself  known,  he  gave  a  sum  of  money 
ifficient  for  her  food  and  clothing,  promising  to 
nd  next  day  a  charitable  lady  to  take  charge 
f  her.    This  was  Madame  Perier,  who  entered 
armly  into  her  brother's  benevolent  feelings 
id  took  care  of  the  grateful  young  girl  until  a 
spectable  situation  was  provided  for  her.  Who 
in  describe  the  feelings  of  the  poor  sick  mo- 
ler  when  she  heard  of  the  kindness  that  had 
?en  shown  her  daughter  !  She  longed  to  bless 
:r  benefactor,  her  guardian  angel,  who  had 
ved  her  child  from  misery,  perhaps  from  ruin 
et  Pascal  would  not  suffer  his  name  to  be  dis- 
osed,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  he 
as  known  to  have  performed  this  good  action, 
ruly  might  it  be  said  that  he 
"Did  good  by  stealth,  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame." 
Notwithstanding  his  habitual  gravity,  he  had 
fund  of  natural  wit,  and  keen  penetration  into 
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character ;  and  could  have  been  sarcastic,  but 
the  overflowing  kindliness  of  his  temperament 

forbade  it  

The  life  of  Blaise  Pascal  drew  near  its  termi- 
nation.   A  fatal  disease  was  preying  upon  him, 
brought  on  by  the  intense  working  of  a  mighty 
soul,  enshrined  in  a  feeble  body — "  Its  shell  the 
spirit  wore."    A  deep  shade  of  gloom  and  de- 
spondency, arising  from  physical  causes,  often 
clouded  his  mind.     But   his  sufferings  were 
soothed  by  the  fond  attentions  of  his  sister.  She 
brought  her  family  to  Paris,  and  having  taken  a 
house  near  his,  devoted  herself  to  him  with  anx- 
ous  affection.    One  day,  while  still  able  to  walk 
out,  he  was  accosted  in  the  street  by  a  wretched 
looking  man  holding  a  little  boy  by  the  hand. 
His  countenance  showed  marks  of  suffering,  and 
his  tale  was  a  sad  one.  He  had  been  a  journey- 
man shoemaker,  and  lived  happily  with  his  wile 
and  little  ones,  inhabiting  a  small  house  in  the 
outskirts  of  Paris.   A  fire  broke  out  one  night; 
his  little  dwelling,  with  all  that  it  contained,  was 
consumed.    He  and  his  family  escaped  with 
their  lives ;  but,  from  exposure  to  cold  and 
anxiety,  his  wife  and  two  children  fell  victims 
to  fever ;  and  he,  only  just  recovered  from  the 
same  disease,  was  forced,  with  his  remaining 
child,  to  beg  a  morsel  of  bread.    Pascal's  heart 
was  touched  by  his  tale,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
relieving  his  immediate  wants,  he  took  him  to 
his  own  house,  and  desired  him  to  make  it  his 
home  until  his  health  should  be  re-established, 
and  he  should  be  able  to  procure  work.  Some 
days  passed  on,  and  Pascal  became  rapidly  worse: 
he  could  with  difficulty  leave  his  room,  and  was 
forced  to  discontinue  his  accustomed  walks.  His 
sister's  fond  cares  were  now  indispensable  to  his 
comfort :  every  day  she  passed  in  his  chamber, 
ministering  to  his  wants,  and  learning  holy  les- 
sons of  patience  and  resignation,  springing  from 
love  to  God,  and  submission  to  His  holy  will. 
The  poor  shoemaker  also  tried,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  serve  his  benefactor  ;  and  the 
pleasant  laugh  and  winning  ways  of  his  little 
son  George  often  soothed  and  cheered  Pascal, 
who  dearly  loved  children. 

He  had  an  old  female  servant,  who  had  lived 
in  his  house  and  served  him  faithfully  for  many 
years.  One  morning  she  entered  his  room  be- 
fore the  hour  when  Madame  Perier  generally 
came,  and  withdrawing  the  curtains,  she  gazed 
sorrowfully  on  the  wasted  form  and  hectic  cheek 
of  her  beloved  master. 

"  How  do  you  feel  to-day,  sir  ?" 
"Not  well,  Cecil;  I  passed  a  sleepless  night ; 
but  I  had  sweet  thoughts  which  comforted 
me." 

The  old  woman  proceeded  to  arrange  the 
room,  and  her  master  said — "  Where  is  little 
George,  Cecil?  I  have  not  heard  his  merry 
voice  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  him, 
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and  still,  seeing  you  so  poorly,  I  did  not  know- 
how  to  do  it  j  for  I'm  afraid  it  will  flurry  you 
so." 

"  Speak,  speak,  Cecil !  What  has  happened 
to  the  child?" 

"  Oh  nothing,  sir ;  but  all  yesterday  he  was 
very  dull  and  heavy,  and  would  not  eat :  his 
father  watched  him  all  night,  and  early  this 
morning  brought  the  doctor  to  see  him,  and  he 
says  the  child  has  got  the  small-pox;  and  when 
1  asked  him  if  he  could  not.  be  removed  to 
another  house,  he  said  it  would  risk  the  boy's 
life  to  do  so.  However,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  we  're  to  do ;  for  we  could  not  endanger 
Madame  Perier  and  her  darling  children  for  the 
sake  of  a  beggar's  brat." 

Pascal  thought,  for  a  moment.  "  No,  Cecil," 
he  said,  "  their  health  must  not  be  risked,  nor 
shall  poor  little  George  be  removed.  I  will  go 
to  my  sister's ;  I  know  her  rooms  are  all  occu- 
pied, but  I  am  sure  she  will  spare  a  small  one, 
good  enough  for  me  during  the  short  time  I  shall 
want  it." 

Madame  Perier  soon  came,  and  the  arrange- 
ment was  made  according  to  his  wishes.  After 
providing  amply  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  boy 
and  his  father,  he  left  his  quiet  house  and  airy 
apartment,  never  to  return  thither  again.  With 
much  pain,  and  suffering  greatly  from  exhaustion, 
he  was  borne  to  his  sister's  house.  There,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1662,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine 
years,  the  gentle  and  holy  spirit  of  Blaise  Pascal 
returned  to  Him  who  gave  it,  leaving  to  the 
world  a  name  which  will  live  as  the  representa- 
tive of  splendid  talents,  united  to  self-denying 
benevolence  and  ardent  piety. 
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AN  OLD  SLAVE  SET  FREE. 

Among  the  Friends  who  were  zealously  en- 
gaged, eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  in  labouring 
to  prevail  upon  their  fellow  professors  to  eman- 
cipate their  slaves,  Isaac  Jackson,  of  New  Gar- 
den, Pa.,  was  one  who  devoted  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  his  time  and  talents  to  this  righteous 
cause.  When  on  a  visit,  at  some  distance  from 
home,  in  company  with  some  others  who  were 
united  in  the  service,  to  Friends  who  had  not 
abandoned  the  practice,  he  was  informed  of 
one  who  held  a  single  slave,  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  who  was  kindly  treated,  and  suffi- 
ciently furnished  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  supposed  the 
slave  would  hardly  wish  to  be  free ;  and  it  might 
even  be  questioned  whether,  at  his  time  of  life, 
his  freedom  would  not  be  an  injury  rather  than 
a  favour.  But  Isaac  Jackson,  adopting  the 
Christian  principle,  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of 
another  by  considering  what  his  own  would  be, 
in  case  he  was  himself  the  slave,  was  not  long 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  if  he  was 


old,  which  at  the  time  he  was  not,  he  wouli 
rather  be  a  freeman  than  a  slave. 

Though  it  was  then  evening,  and  the  resi 
dence  of  the  master  was  several  miles  distanl 
he  was  not  free  to  let  the  case  pass  unnoticed 
His  companions  not  fully  entering  into  his  feel' 
ings  on  the  subject,  he  set  out  accompanied  b;l 
a  young  man  who  kindly  volunteered  his  ser 
vices,  and  rode  to  the  house  where  the  slav! 
was  held.  Upon  conversing  with  the  master 
he  readily  prevailed  upon  him  to  emancipate! 
his  old  negro  in  case  he  should  desire  it.  Thi| 
slave  was  accordingly  brought  in,  and  informeil 
that  his  master  had  agreed  to  release  him  frocj 
servitude,  and  that  he  was  from  that  moment  : 
free  man.  As  soon  as  the  old  man  was  made  h 
comprehend  his  new  situation,  he  gave  vent  t< 
the  most  rapturous  indications  of  joy.  He  dei 
clared  that  he  had  expected  to  die  a  slave,  bu\ 
now,  said  he,  /  am  free.  This  seemed  to  hirj 
like  the  summum  bonum  of  happiness.  Ouj 
friend  inquired  of  him  if  he  had  not  a  goo< 
master,  and  whether  his  wants  Avere  not  full] 
supplied.  These  questions  he  readily  answerec 
in  the  affirmative.  What,  then,  he  was  asked 
would  he  do,  now  he  was  free'?  After  a  lit™ 
pause  he  answered,  "  Master  will  want  worl 
done  yet,  and  I  will  stay  and  work  for  him.' 
If  any  of  our  southern  brethren,  who  insist  tha 
the  emancipation  of  their  slaves  would  necessa 
rily  lead  to  a  war  of  races,  which  must  termi 
nate  in  the  extirpation  of  one  of  them,  had  beei 
present  to  witness  this  scene,  we  should  supposi 
they  must  have  been  convinced  that  in  thi 
case  at  least,  the  life  of  the  quondam  master  wa 
in  no  great  danger  from  his  manumitted  slave. 

E.  L. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Acquisitiveness. — Nothing  is  more  commor 
in  the  mercantile  experience  of  this  countrjj 
than  for  men  to  start  in  life  poor,  but,  over-! 
coming  all  obstacles,  to  rise  into  high  credit  anc 
affluence.  It  is  unhappily  quite  common,  also' 
for  the  same  men,  when  arrived  at  this  eleva- 
tion, to  put  every  thing  at  hazard  in  the  hope  oi 
more  rapid  gains,  and,  missing  their  object,  tti 
lose  all.  Strange  that  men  should  do  so,  the 
spectators  say,  and  yet  if  they  ever  reach  the 
same  point  of  elevation  they  will  very  likely 
pursue  the  same  course.  It  is  not  very  strange 
perhaps,  in  such  a  community  as  this,  that  il 
should  be  so.  Our  merchants  are  pressed  sc 
severely  with  business  that  they  have  time  foi 
little  else.  Their  thoughts  are  engrossed  con- 
stantty  with  business  and  its  gains,  and  in  this 
way  the  desire  of  acquisition,  which  is  implanted 
in  every  bosom  for  useful  purposes,  is  nourished 
into  a  passion,  and  breaks  away  from  reason. 
For  its  improper  action  there  is  always  at  hand 
a  ready  gratification.    Besides,  a  man  who  hat 
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by  steady  application  obtained  property  and 
credit,  gets  to  feel  as  if  it  would  always  be  so 
with  him.  He  comes  to  think  more  of  his  own 
sagacity  and  less  of  his  steady  plodding  than  he 
ought ;  and,  having  more  credit,  and  perhaps 
more  money,  than  his  present  business  requires, 
|.|  spreads  out  his  plans  in  a  disproportionate  en- 
'  largement.  Men  so  situated  do  not  really  ex- 
pect to  be  materially  happier  or  better  for  the 
large  increase  of  wealth  which  they  strive  for. 
It  is  the  passion  for  acquisition  which  urges  them 
on.  Some  may  indeed  hope  to  set  up  a  carriage 
and  enter  the  fashionable  world,  and  so  become 
the  slaves  of  postillions  and  the  bon  ton.  But 
in  general  it  is  acquisition  which  fills  and  con- 
trols the  mind.  In  sober  seriousness,  men  all 
know  that  they  want  but  little  here  below,  nor 
He  del  want  that  little  long.  They  know  that  such  an 
m  jjjj  amount  of  property  as  makes  them  easy  in  their 
to  hin I  aff"airs>  ana  leaves  them  to  labor  steadily  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  families  and  the  perform- 
ance of  other  duties,  is  enough,  and  that  more 
will  but  increase  care  and  perplexity,  without 
any  compensating  enjoyment.  If  their  thoughts 
are  accustomed  to  reach  on  to  the  end  of  life 
and  beyond  it,  and  to  cherish  the  feeling  that 
some  heart-work  is  to  be  done  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  future,  they  confess  to  themselves 
that  more  property  would  rather  be  a  hindrance 
than  a  help  in  that  matter.  Yet  they  love  to 
make  money.  One  says,  I  wish  I  had  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  What  would  you  do 
with  it  1    No  matter ;  I  should  like  to  have  it. 

Most  men  believe  that  the  possession  of  some 
property  is  very  desirable  as  a  means  of  rational 
enjoyment  and  usefulness.    They  would  think 
that  the  first  thousand  dollars  which  a  man 
should  acquire  would  be  worth  more  to  him 
than  the  next  two  thousand ;  and  that  all  his 
additional  gains  sink  proportionably  in  value. 
Some  would  run  along  by  this  rule  until  they 
,  would  at  no  distant  point  pass  by  the  summit  of 
.  ■  increase,  and  count  further  gain  nothing  but  loss, 
at,  over  ^  jj.  jSj  any  h0Wj  a  remarkable  fact,  staring  us  all 
in  the  face  continually,  that  very  rich  men  are 
seldom  reputed  happy ;  though  others  will  con- 
tinue to  think  if  they  could  gain  the  wealth  they 
would  contrive  to  avoid  the  anxiety. 

How  shall  business  men  protect  themselves 
from  the  danger  we  are  considering  I  Certainly, 
it  is  a  great  danger.  The  danger  is  evidently 
not  to  be  avoided  by  simple  reliance  upon  one's 
own  superior  wisdom  and  prudence.  It  is 
among  those  who  have  been  longest  in  the  exer- 
cise of  prudence  that  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  imprudence  are  to  be  found. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  remedies  for 
so  great  a  danger,  we  would  say  that  in  the  first 
mplanij  place  eVery  business  man  should  feel  that  he  is 
nounwfl  in  danger.  Then  he  should  cultivate  other 
n  re3~  faculties  besides  that  of  acquisitiveness.  That 
«al  Ml  will  cultivate  itself.    Then  he  should  set  bounds 
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to  his  desires  from  the  outset  of  his  acquisitions. 
Not  by  fixing  a  definite  sum,  perhaps,  beyond 
which  he  will  not  accumulate,  but  so  far  at  least 
as  not  to  allow  the  fact  that  he  has  reached  the 
point  to  which  he  first  aimed,  to  be  merely  a 
new  starting  point  for  new  plans  much  larger 
than  the  first.  Then  dwell  much  upon  the  in- 
estimable value  of  peace  of  mind.  Think  how 
dearly  millions  are  earned  at  the  expense  of 
anxious  days  and  restless  nights.  Think  how 
short  life  is ;  too  short  for  its  days  to  be  eaten 
out  by  useless  distress.  Put  in  practice  the 
adage,  "keep  what  you've  got,"  and  only  act 
upon  the  other  part  of  it,  "get  what  you  can" 
in  a  way  consistent  with  the  first.  Give  away 
money  freely  if  you  are  prosperous.  This  may 
not  cure  the  passion  of  acquisitiveness,  but  it 
will  counteract  and  tame  it,  and  if  done  in  true 
benevolence  will  be  a  source  of  more  true  hap- 
piness than  wealth  can  buy  in  any  other  way. 

Consider  that,  in  truth,  the  surest  way  of 
arriving  at  great  wealth  is  never  to  be  in  a  hur- 
ry. Set  it  down  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  you 
will  never  depart  from  your  regular  business 
unless  it  be  by  the  mere  use  of  surplus  funds. 
Study  the  book  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  until 
your  mind  is  full  of  those  old  truths;  truths 
which  live  in  constant  youth  and  beauty,  though 
they  be  six  thousand  years  old.  Go  fully  into 
the  considerations  drawn  from  morality  and  re- 
ligion, and  you  may  find  more  powerful  motives 
than  any  we  have  presented. — JV.  Y.  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

A  NOBLE  CHRISTIAN  MINER. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  the  Rev.  R.  Young,  of  Truro,  mentioned 
a  very  remarkable  fact  that  had  taken  place  in 
Cornwall : — 

"  Two  men  were  working  together  in  a  mine, 
and  having  prepared  to  blast  the  rock,  and  laid 
the  train,  the  latter  became  by  accident  lighted. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  tremendous  explosion  they 
knew  was  inevitable,  and  the  rock  must  be  rent 
in  a  thousand  pieces.  On  perceiving  their  dan- 
ger, they  both  leaped  into  the  bucket,  and  called 
to  the  man  on  the  surface  to  draw  them  up.  He 
endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  his  arm  was  found  too 
feeble  to  raise  the  bucket  while  both  the  men 
were  in  it.  What  was  to  be  done  1  The  burn- 
ing fuse,  which  could  not  be  extinguished,  was 
now  within  a  few  feet  of  the  powder ;  a  moment 
or  two  and  the  explosion  must  take  place.  At 
this  awful  crisis,  one  of  the  men,  addressing  the 
other,  said,  '  You  shall  live,  and  I  will  die;  for 
you  are  an  impenitent  sinner,  and  if  you  now 
die,  your  soul  will  be  lost;  but  if  I  die,  I  know 
that,  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I 
shall  be  taken  to  himself.'  And  so  saying, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  leaped  out  of 
the  bucket,  and  prayerfully  waited  the  result. 
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On  the  other  reaching  the  surface  he  bent  over 
the  shaft  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  companion. 
At  that  moment  a  terrific  explosion  was  heard ; 
a  portion  of  the  rock  was  thrown  up  and  smote 
him  on  the  forehead,  leaving  an  indelible  mark 
to  remind  him  of  his  danger  and  deliverance. 
But  the  man  of  God,  when  they  came  to  search 
for  him,  was  found  arched  over  by  the  fragments 
of  broken  rock  in  the  mine,  uninjured  and  re- 
joicing in  the  Lord!  This  magnanimous  miner 
exhibited  in  this  act  an  amount  of  disinterested 
love  and  charity  which  has  seldom  been  equalled, 
and  is  never  found  but  in  connexion  with  the 
love  of  Christ.  Here  is  none  of  that  unholy 
daring  of  which  we  see  instances  anions:  the 
heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who,  actuated  solely 
by  a  love  of  notoriety,  inflicted  upon  themselves 
tortures,  and  even  death  ;  but  that  pure  Christian 
charity  which,  at  all  hazards,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  itself,  seeks  to  save  the  immortal  soul 
of  man." — S.  S.  Journal. 


AWFUL  DEATH. 

A  Boy  carried  over  Niagara  Falls. — The  fol- 
lowing melancholy  occurrence,  which  took 
place  at  Niagara  Falls  on  Sunday  last,  is  the 
only  incident  of  the  kind  that  has  been  reported 
since  the  region  around  the  falls  has  been  set- 
tled.   It  is  told  by  the  Rochester  Advertiser  : — 

We  learn  from  Col.  John  Fisk  that  a  melan- 
choly accident  occurred  at  Niagara  Falls  on 
Sunday  last.  A  fine  lad  of  the  name  of  John 
Murphy,  aged  about  thirteen  years,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Judge  Porter,  in  crossing  to  Chippewa 
in  a  canoe,  was  drawn  into  the  rapids  on  the 
Canada  side,  and  into  the  great  Horse  Shoe 
Fall.  When  he  was  first  discovered,  he  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  assistance. 
The  youth  did  all  that  his  courage  and  strength 
could  do,  holding  his  slight  canoe  for  near- 
ly twenty  minutes  almost  stationary,  and  when 
tired  nature  gave  up  contending  any  longer, 
with  the  wind  and  tide  both  against  him, 
the  little  fellow  plunged  overboard,  and,  with 
the  courage  and  perseverance  of  a  man,  for  some 
time  breasted  the  current.  But  alas,  too  late  ! 
though  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  shore, 
he  was  in  the  embrace  of  the  rushing  cataract, 
which  never  releases  its  victims! 

The  broken  fragments  of  the  frail  bark  were 
all  that  were  found  of  the  little  mariner.  A 
widowed  mother  and  three  children  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  son  and  brother,  and  many  strangers 
lament  the  fate  of  a  noble  and  excellent  boy. — 
Farmer  and  Mechanic. 


BE  IN  TIME. 

It  was  a  good  play  upon  words  by  which  a 
lazy,  unpunctual  man,  was  greeted  on  his  hap- 
pening to  be  early  at  an  appointed  meeting  one 
day :  "  Why,  you  are  first  at  last ;  you  have 
always  been  behind  before  !" — Penny  .Mag. 
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THE  CONTRAST. 

See  you  this  picture  ?    Such  the  once  bright  look 
Of  that  worn  aged  woman,  bending  low 

O'er  the  large  pages  of  that  Holiest  Book, 

With  dull  fixed  eye,  and  pale  lips  moving  slow. 

What  earnest  find  you  in  that  ruined  shrine 

Of  weary,  wasted,  poor  humanity, 
Of  the  full  loveliness,  so  like  divine, 

Of  form  and  face,  she  wore  in  days  gone  by  '! 

Is  this  the  figure  wrought  in  truest  mould, 

Whose  natural  graces  owned  such  power  to  move  ? 

Is  this  the  brow- — the  glance — whose  mirror  told 
Nought  dwelt  within,  but  joy,  and  truth,  and  love  ? 

And  more  than  all,  is  this  the  mind  that  drew 
Thought,  feeling,  fancy,  from  the  meanest  thing  ? 

And  its  own  mystery  of  enchantment  threw 
O'er  other  hearts,  till  echoed  every  string  ? 

This  is  strange  contrast — but  how  such  things  are 
Bewilder  not  thy  watchful,  wondering  heart ; 

For  I  will  show  thee  contrast  deeper  far 
And  more  enduring — yet  thou  wilt  not  start. 

Amid  the  spirits  of  departed  worth, 
Who  now,  in  sainted  glory  lifted  high, 

Look  down  upon  the  busy  scenes  of  earth 
From  their  effulgent  chambers  in  the  sky, 

Methinks,  already  throned  in  light  I  see 

That  feeble  matron's  soul  to  heaven  upborne, 

A  floating  seraph,  blessed,  pure,  and  free — 
A  golden  cloud  upon  a  summer's  morn  ! 

And  even  when  dazzling  in  her  life's  best  hour, 
Bloom  on  her  cheek,  and  beauty  on  her  brow, 

Oh  !  was  she  not  a  weak  and  worthless  flower 
Compared  with  all  she  is  in  glory  now  ? 

That  form  so  peerless  once,  was  but  of  clay  ; 

That  heart,  tho'  warm,  was  mortal  in  its  feeling; 
But  radiant  now  in  Heaven's  eternal  day, 

Each  moment,  as  it  Hies,  is  aye  revealing 

More  and  more  clear,  the  spirit's  perfect  mind; 

Whose  holy  eye  our  noblest  darings  here 
Views  but  in  sorrow  and  compassion  kind, 

And  o'er  their  stain  lets  fall  an  angel's  tear ! 

Oh  endless  mystery  of  Almighty  power  ! 

That  from  the  acorn  rears  the  giant  tree, 
And  grants  to  Faith,  for  a  triumphant  dower, 

The  crown  that  never  fades — of  Immortality. 


"  THE  CHURCH." 

"  His  church  is  universal  love, 

And  whoso  dwells  therein 
Shall  need  no  custom'd  sacrifice 

To  wash  away  his  sin  ; 
And  music  in  its  Isles  shall  dwell 

Of  lives  upright  and  true, 
Sweet  as  dreamed  sounds  of  angel  harps 

Down  quivering  through  the  blue. 

"  They  shall  not  ask  a  Litany, 

The  souls  that  worship  there, 
But  every  look  shall  be  a  Hymn, 

And  every  word  a  prayer. 
Their  service  shall  be  written  bright 

In  calm  and  holy  eyes, 
And  every  day  from  fragrant  hearts 

Fit  incense  shall  arise." 

Lowlll. 
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LIFE  OF  "WILLIAM  ALLEN; 

(Continued  from  page  52.) 

About  the  beginning  of  1803,  we  find  William 
Allen,  notwithstanding  his  engagements  as  a  pub- 
lic lecturer,  taking  an  active  part  in  promoting 

j  an  institution  for  vaccine  innoculation.  The 

i  wonderful  discovery  of  Dr.  Jenner,  which  at 
that  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  medical 
world,  and  encouraged  a  hope  that  one  of  the 
worst  maladies  of  our  race  might  by  its  means 
be  banished  from  the  earth,  could  not  escape  so 

;  active  a  philanthropist  as  he  was ;  and  upon 
the  formation  of  the  association  for  extending  the 
benefits  of  this  momentous  discovery,  his  name 

!was  enrolled  on  the  board  of  managers. 

Near  the  same  time,  he  was  placed  in  the 
presidential  chair  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  upon 
taking  his  seat  there,  was  favoured,  he  says, 
to  keep  his  place  as  a  member  of  our  Society, 
for  which  he  felt  thankful;  gratefully  acknow- 
ledging the  superiority  of  one  beam  of  the  Divine 
countenance  over  the  smiles  and  applause  of  the 
world. 

In  this  part  of  his  diary,  we  find  him  assisting 
thelabours  of  the  Jennerian  Society;  successfully 
lexhibiting,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  the  astonishing 
effects  of  galvanism ;  ranging  the  fields  upon  bo- 
tinical  excursions  ;  and  yet  making  his  temporal 
and  scientific  pursuits  give  way  to  his  religious 
iengagements  ;  putting  off  his  lecture  to  attend 
Quarterly  meeting  ;  and  manifesting  a  mind  no 
less  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  spiritual,  than  natural 
truth. 

On  closing  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  hospital, 
the  last  of  which  was  on  the  subject  of  Astro- 
nomy, he  remarks :  "I  showed  that  the  sustain- 
ing hand  of  God  is  still  necessary,  and  the  pre- 
sent order  and  harmony  which  He  has  enabled 
us  to  understand  and  admire,  are  wholly  depen- 
dant upon  his  will ;  its  duration  is  one  of  the 
unsearchable  measures  of  his  Providence.  What 


is  become  of  that  dazzling  star,  surpassing  Venus 
in  brightness,  which  shone  out  all  at  once  in 
1572,  and  determined  Tycho  Brahe  to  become 
an  astronomer?*  It  retained  its  brightness  about 
three  weeks,  then  gradually  faded,  and  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  months  was  wholly  invisible. 
Several  stars  in  the  catalogues  of  Hipparchus, 
Ulugh  Beigh,  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  even  of 
Flamstead,  are  no  more  to  be  seen  ;  they  are 
gone  and  left  no  trace." 

In  the  beginning  of  1804,  William  Allen  un- 
dertook, on  the  invitation  of  Humphrey  Davy 
and  others,  to  take  part  in  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  His  performance  of  the 
duty  assigned  to  him  in  this  Institution,  obtained 
the  approbation  of  those  among  his  auditors  who 
were  most  competent  to  judge  of  their  merit. 
On  this  subject  he  remarks  :  "  I  hope  I  have 
been  hitherto  favoured  to  conduct  myself  consis- 
tently in  my  public  situation  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. May  I  be  preserved,  and  never  give  up 
my  principles  for  the  empty  applause  of  the 
world,  which,  in  a  trying  hour,  will  yield  no  sup- 
port." 

The  solicitude  of  William  Allen  to  render  his 
public  engagements  subservient  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  auditors  in  virtue,  as  well  as  in  sci- 
ence, is  manifest  from  the  subsequent  remarks 
which  he  addressed  to  the  medical  students,  at 
the  close  of  a  course  of  lectures  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

"  Several  of  you  having  now  finished  the 
course  of  your  studies  in  this  place,  are  about  to 
enter  upon  the  wide  theatre  of  this  world.  Hav- 
ing carefully  studied  the  nature  of  our  frame,  you 
have  undertaken  to  soften  the  miseries  to  which 
it  is  liable.  May  you,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree,  endeavour  to  imitate  the  great  example 


*  From  this  expression  we  should  suppose  that  Tycho 
Brahe  was  first  induced  to  become  an  astronomer 
by  the  appearance  of  this  remarkable  star :  but  that 
was  not  the  case.  His  attention  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1560,  which  appeared 
nearly  as  it  had  been  predicted.  Young  Tycho,  aston- 
ished at  the  coincidence  of  the  phenomenon  with  the 
prediction,  became,  from  that  time,  an  ardent  admirer 
and  cultivator  of  astronomy.  But  being  afterwards 
caught  by  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists,  he  divided  his 
attention  between  the  examination  of  the  heavens  and 
the  labours  of  the  crucible.  In  1572,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  star,  not  previously  observed,  determined  him 
to  abandon  the  futile  attempt  to  transmute  the  baser 
metals  into  gold,  and  direct  his  undivided  energies  to 
the  cultivation  of  astronomy. 
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of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  healing  all 
manner  of  diseases.  In  a  world  so  full  of  wo, 
to  a  noble  and  generous  mind,  the  opportunity 
of  soothing  the  brow  of  care,  and  drying  up  the 
tear  of  sorrow,  are  the  most  gratifying  offices 
which  it  is  called  upon  to  fulfil.  Upon  you  will 
the  anxious  eye  of  the  maternal  head  of  a  family 
be  fixed,  in  all  the  anguish  of  grief,  while  the 
support  of  herself,  and  helpless  infants,  is  stretch- 
ed upon  the  bed  of  languishing ;  and  if  poverty 
be  added  to  her  affliction,  I  trust  you  will  rise 
nobly  superior  to  sordid  views,  and  find  your 
richest  recompense  in  the  approba'.ion  of  your 
own  minds, — in  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  attempt- 
ing, at  least,  to  diminish  the  weight  of  that  misery, 
which,  perhaps,  from  the  nature  of  things,  you 
cannot  wholly  remove. 

"If  gentleness  of  manners  and  polite  behaviour 
be  esteemed  ornamental  in  society  at  large,  they 
are  more  indispensably  requisite  in  the  medical 
character.  It  is  natural  for  the  human  mind  to 
associate  with  this  character  the  idea  of  power  ; 
and  what  can  be  more  soothing  to  those  under 
affliction,  than  to  meet  with  power  and  benevo- 
lence combined  in  the  medical  man  ! 

"  I  am  aware  that,  in  the  line  of  your  profession, 
you  will  be  sometimes  placed  in  difficult  and 
delicate  circumstances  ;  butnever,  I  entreat  you, 
sacrifice  your  sense  of  propriety,  your  feeling  of 
the  eternal  obligation  of  right  and  wrong,  that  on 
which  your  present  and  future  peace  of  mind  de- 
pends, to  any  prospect  of  sinister  advantage. 
Consider  only  what  is  your  duty  to  do,  and  leave 
the  consequences  to  Him  who  never  fails  to 
approve  every  honest  endeavour  to  perform  it. 
So  will  you,  in  your  different  circumstances,  be 
the  instruments  of  most  extensive  good ;  you 
will  be  a  blessing  to  your  country,  and  ho- 
noured by  those  whose  good  opinion  is  of  va- 
lue." 

The  following  observations  at  the  close  of  his 
first  course  of  lectures,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
clearly  indicate  that,  with  him,  the  pursuits  of 
philosophic  truth,  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
wonders  of  creation,  operated  to  deepen  his  re- 
verence for  the  great  Author  of  nature,  and  to  in- 
fuse more  strongly  the  conviction  how  little  we 
actually  know. 

"  In  this  general  outline  of  some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  natural  knowledge,  we  have  abundant 
opportunity  to  remark  the  traces  of  a  wisdom 
past  human  comprehension,  in  the  wonderful 
adjustment  of  all  the  parts  of  creation.  How 
exactly  are  the  moving  powers  balanced  among 
each  other!  how  admirable  the  order  which  re- 
sults from  their  equilibrium  !  The  agency  of  the 
Supreme  intelligence  is  every  where  displayed 
in  characters  so  strong  that  lie  who  runs  may 
read.  Those  who  have  most  closely  exercised 
their  faculties  in  exploring  these  magnificent 
works,  see  the  least  occasion  for  exaltation,  the 
least  incitement  to  pride;  while  they  who  know 
a  little  but  are  ignorant  how  much  remains  to 


be  known,  are  puffed  up  with  imaginary  conse- 
quence, and  deserve  our  pity. 

"  We  see  that  in  the  works  of  nature  there  is 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  our  rational  ■ 
faculties  ;  and  limited  as  these  faculties  are,  they 
are  strengthened  by  use,  and  worthily  employed  !  ( 
when  we  endeavour  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
as  much  of  the  wonders,  of  creation  as  its  Author 
has  permitted  us  to  comprehend.    As  we  pro- 
ceed, new  discoveries  reward  our  search,  the  j 
sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment  pour  an  increas-  |  j 
ing  stream  of  satisfaction  upon  the  delighted  J 
mind  ;    while  sensual  gratifications,  perishable 
like  their  objects,  tend  only  to  enervate  the  soul, 
and  sink  us  far  below  the  level  of  that  high 
station  which  man  is  designed  to  fill  in  the  scale 
of  created  beings.     The  pursuits  of  science, 
properly  conducted,  tend  to  enlarge  our  views,  j 
to  banish  narrow  prejudices,  to  increase  our  love  j 
of  truth,  and  give  tone  and  vigour  to  the  mind.  | 

"Not  more  distant  is  heaven  from  earth  than  I 
false  philosophy  from  the  true.  A  set  of  wild  | 
and  extravagant  notions  is  not  philosophy,  though  1 
in  a  neighbouring  country  they  have  been  digni-  ( 
fied  with  the  name.  These  pretended  philoso-  J 
phers  have  gloried  in  denying  the  fairest  deduc-|j  ( 
tions  from  reason — the  most  obvious  truths ;  |  i 
but  the  direful  consequences  of  this  perversion  I  I 
of  intellect  will  long  afford  an  awful  and  instruc-j  ; 
tive  lesson  to  mankind. 

"  True  philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  real|  | 
wisdom,  the  proper  application  of  our  faculties,  li  i 
directed  solely  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  which  | 
brings  beauty,  order  and  excellence,  harmonizes  ,  ! 
the  minds  of  its  votaries,  teaches  them  to  set  a  ; 
proper  value  on  all  the  productions  of  the  Creator,  i 
and  leads  them  to  feel  even  for  the  least  of  his 
animate  beings.    These  will  not  put  one  of  his] 
sensitive  creatures  to  unnecessary  pain ;  and,! 
rising  from  the  simple  polype  and  the  worm  to] 
their  fellow  man,  will  be  more  anxious  to  employ! 
their  knowledge  in  diffusing  comforts,  in  dimin-jl 
ishing  the  misery  which  many  have  brought  upon! 
themselves  ;  and,  on  the  broad  scale  of  universal! 
benevolence,  will  imitate,  as  far  as  in  their  power ,1 
Him  who  is  constantly  diffusing  good.  These] 
are  the  dispositions  of  the  true  philosophers  ;| 
this  is  the  temper  of  heaven. 

"  In  such  an  age  as  the  present,  it  may  be  deemedl  | 
supertluous  to  urge  the  accumulated   evidence] h 
we  now  possess,  in  favour  of  the  fundamental! h 
truths  we  most  surely  believe;  but  on  the  juve-j  j 
nile  part  of  the  community,  who  are  now  form-1  t 
ing  their  opinions,  and  beginning  to  reason  ton  ; 
themselves,  I  wish  to  impress  this  important! 
consequence,  deducible  from  the  subjects  which 
have  passed  in  review  before  us,  that  in  all  thej 
great  powers  of  nature  we  observe  such  marks 
of  contrivance,  such  adaptation  of  cause  to  effect,! 
and  the  whole  executed  by  means  so  sublimely 
simple,  that  we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  with 
Archdeacon  Paley,  such  designs  must  have  had  a| 
designer;  and  that  d-signer  must  be  God." 
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We  have  sufficient  evidence  from  the  diary, 
that  William  Allen  did  not,  at  this  time,  rest 
satisfied  with  amsrely  philosophical  religion,  but 
that  he  was  concerned  to  seek  for  the  sensible 
evidence  of  the  Divine  Master's  countenance  and 
support ;  and  that  his  prayers  were  often  put  up 
for  himself  and  for  the  young  people  under  his 
care. 

As  William  Allen  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
mere  superficial  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the 
operation  of  natural  causes,  so  we  find  him,  in  the 
summer  of  1804,  descending  the  mine  of  Dol- 
coath,  in  Cornwall,  eleven  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  examine  with  his  own 
eyes  the  buried  wonders  of  the  mineral  world. 
There  amidst  continual  moisture  dropping  from 
the  rocks,  and  sometimes  ankle  deep  in  mud,  he 
examined,  by  a  thermometer  which  he  carried 
with  him,  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the 
air  in  those  subterraneous  abodes  ;  traversing,  in 
these  explorations,  a  narrow  passage  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Four 
hours  were  thus  passed  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

A  visit  of  this  character,  to  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  mine,  and  the  sight  of  the  labourers  who 
were  toiling  from  year  to  year,  far  removed  from 
the  light  of  day,  amidst  the  humidity  and  noxious 
gases  which  those  deep  sunk  caverns  frequently 
evolve,  could  hardly  fail  to  impress  such  a  mind 
as  his,  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  hardships  and 
privations  inseparable  from  the  life  of  a  miner. 

In  the  year  1805,  William  Allen  continued 
his  lectures  at  the  hospital  and  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution ;  but  in  addition  to  these  labours,  he  was 
placed,  about  that  time,  on  the  committee  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  and  his  exertions 
were  frequently  united  with  those  of  Thomas 
Clarkson,  in  the  promotion  of  that  righteous 
cause.  His  house  was  for  a  long  time  the  home 
of  that  devoted  champion  of  the  negro  race,  when 
he  was  prosecuting  his  labours  in  London. 

On  the  25th  of  3d  month,  1807,  the  bill  for 
abolishing  the  African  slave-trade  received  the 
royal  assent;  soon  after  which,  the  friends  of 
African  civilization  held  a  meeting,  at  which 
William  Allen  was  present,  to    consider  the 
means  for  promoting  this  object.    A  society  was 
then  formed,  called  the  African  Institution,  of 
videifll  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting,  was  chosen  president.    This  Duke, 
it  may  be  remembered,  separated  from  his  royal 
relations  while  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
jj  |  was  under  discussion  in  parliamsnt,  and  gave  his 
influence  in  support  of  the  measure.    As  the  ob- 
iject  of  this  association  was  to  promote  the  civili- 
zation of  that  injured  continent,  William  Allen 
!  gave  a  large  portion  of  his  energy  and  time  to  its 
'  concerns  ;  he  becoming  one  of  its  directors. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
I  ing  of  London  succeeding  the  abolition  of  this 
:  traffic,  a  minute  was  made  expressive  of  thank- 
fulness to  the  Almighty  for  this  important  event, 


and  a  prayer  that  he  might  so  direct  the  future 
counsels  of  the  nation,  to  such  further  acts  of 
justice  and  mercy  as  might  promote  his  glory  in 
the  harmony  of  his  rational  creation.  Those 
who  have  attentively  regarded  the  subsequent 
measures  of  the  British  government  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  throughout  their  extensive  domi- 
nions, may  probably  incline  to  the  sentiment  that 
this  prayer  was  not  entirely  unavailing. 

The  activity  of  William  Allen  is  often  indi- 
cated by  the  notes  in  his  diary.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  follow  him,  on  a  former  day,  to  the 
mines  of  Dolcoath ;  in  the  present  year  (1807) 
we  find  him  and  one  of  his  friends  visiting  the 
north  of  England,  ascending  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains in  the  neighbourhood,  measuring  their 
height  with  a  barometer,  and  afterwards  making 
the  calculations  by  which  the  altitudes  were  to 
be  deduced  from  their  observations.  The  re- 
sults, compared  with  those  of  other  observers, 
afforded  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  correctness. 
And  in  juxtaposition  with  these  notices  of  his 
philosophic  labours,  we  find  him  gratefully  ac- 
knowledging the  soul-sustaining  evidence  of  the 
Divine  presence  which  he  was  favoured  to  ex- 
perience during  the  silent  part  of  a  meeting  for 
worship. 

At  this  time  the  people  of  Great  Britain  being 
greatly  agitated  by  the  events  of  the  war  with 
France,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  apparently 
quailing  before  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  William 
Allen  remarks :  "  How  all  this  will  terminate 
must  be  left ;  but  I  seem  increasingly  convinced 
that  the  less  our  Society  mingle  in  the  politics  of 
the  world  the  better.  Our  part  is  to  stand  still, 
humbly  trust,  and  even  suffer,  if  permitted,  in 
the  support  of  our  peaceable  principles." 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  we  find  William  Allen, 
together  with  his  friends  Luke  Howard  and 
Frederick  Smith,  joining  a  small  society  which 
was  formed  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  capital  punishments.  On  this  he  remarks, 
"Every  thing,  however  small,  which  we  do 
under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  with  a  desire  that  it 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
every  thing  we  patiently  suffer  as  a  permission 
from  him,  tends  to  nourish  the  spiritual  life." 

Having,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
year,  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
he  appears  to  have  been  preparing,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  this,  to  lay  the  result  of  some  interesting 
experiments  before  that  body,  but  the  state  of 
mental  poverty  which  he  experienced,  excited 
an  apprehension  that  he  was  permitting  his  mind 
to  be  improperly  absorbed  by  subjects  of  this 
nature.  His  pious  mother,  also,  fearful  that  his 
ardent'  pursuits  of  scientific  acquirements  would 
divert  his  mind  from  objects  of  greater  impor- 
tance, addressed  one  or  more  letters  to  him,  from 
which  the  following  are  extracts :  "  He  who  has 
loved  thee  from  thy  earliest  youth,  has  called 
thee  to  love  him  above  all,  to  dedicate  thyself  to 
him,  to  surrender  thy  all  to  him  to  be  made  use  of 
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as  he  shall  direct.  The  reins  of  government 
should  not  be  in  thy  hands,  but  in  his,  to  turn 
thee  into  the  path  he  may  in  future  appoint,  and 
out  of  what  thou,  as  a  man,  wouldst  have  chosen 
for  thyself.  It  is  not  the  strength  of  natural 
affection  which  leads  me  to  say  thou  wast  not 
intended  to  spend  all  thy  time  in  earthly  pur- 
suits, but  through  submission  to  the  operation  of 
that  Power  which  creates  anew,  thou  art  designed 
to  lead  the  minds  of  others,  both  by  example 
and  precept,  from  earth  to  heaven.  I  believe  it 
may  be  said  of  thee,  as  was  said  to  Peter,  Satan 
hath  desired  to  have  thee  that  he  may  sift  thee 
as-  wheat ;  but  I  humbly  hope  that  the  same  Ad- 
vocate will  plead  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not. 
I  again  intreat  thee  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
setting  thyself  more  at  liberty  in  future.  Thou 
art  too  much  absorbed  in  study,  my  beloved  child, 
for  however  innocent  it  may  be,  yet,  like  the 
doves  in  the  temple,  it  fills  up  a  place  in  the 
temple  of  thy  heart  which  ought  to  be  otherwise 
occupied,  and  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  in  whose 
hands  thou  wouldst  become  an  instrument  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  pure  Christianity. 
Come,  my  beloved  child,  if  a  right  hand  or  a 
right  eye  be  called  for,  give  it  up.  The  Lord 
loves  a  cheerful  giver,  and  he  will  restore  thee 
an  hundred  fold." 


A  TESTIMONY 
Of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  deceased. 

With  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  for  the  loss 
which  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  our 
beloved  and  much  valued  friend,  accompanied, 
as  we  trust,  with  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
we  feel  it  right  to  issue  the  following  testimony 
on  his  behalf. 

Joseph  John  Gurney  was  the  third  son  of  John 
and  Catharine  Gurney,  and  was  born  at  Earlham, 
near  Norwich,  on  the  2nd  of  Eighth  month, 
1788.  He  was  one  of  eleven  children,  who 
were  deprived,  whilst  he  was  in  his  infancy, 
of  the  tender  care  and  oversight  of  their  pious 
and  affectionate  mother.  They  were  objects  of 
the  tender  solicitude  of  their  numerous  friends, 
as  they  advanced  in  life,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  kind  and  indulgent  father,  and  being  brought 
up  under  circumstances  which  naturally  intro- 
duced them  to  scenes  of  gaiety  and  amusement, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  their  young  and 
sensitive  minds,  their  ardent  and  amiable  dispo- 
sitions, were  in  no  small  danger  of  being  led 
astray  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  our 
Christian  profession. 

This  period  was  also  one  of  great  religious 
and  political  excitement,  to  which  our  dear 
friend  was  much  exposed  ;,  yet  we  believe,  that 
at  this  time  he  was  the  special  object  of  Divine 
regard  ;  and  those  who,  in  Christian  love,  often 
looked  upon  him  with  anxiety,  were  comforted 
in  observing  that,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he 
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appeared  to  be  remarkably  preserved  from  the 
temptations  which  surrounded  him. 

In  childhood,  he  exhibited  unusual  sweetness 
of  disposition,  and  great  warmth  of  affection  for 
all  the  members  of  his  family  circle ;  and  this 
love  increased  and  deepened,  until  it  embraced 
the  whole  family  of  man.  In  very  early  life 
we  find  him  expressing  in  his  private  journal  an 
earnest  desire,  firstly,  that  he  may  be  found  lov- 
ing and  serving  his  God  and  Saviour  with  his 
whole  heart ;  and  secondly,  that  he  may  love 
his  neighbour  as  himself,  and  be  always  on  the 
watch  to  render  service  to  his  fellow-beings  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  Great  care  was 
taken  with  his  education,  and  he  exhibited,  in 
his  approach  to  manhood,  considerable  acqui- 
sitions in  science  and  classical  literature. 

He  was  at  an  early  period  brought  into  a 
close  attention  to  business,  in  his  connexion  with 
the  extensive  establishment  belonging  to  his 
family :  but  whilst  entering  into  the  active 
scenes  of  life,  with  the  most  flattering  prospects, 
his  mind  still  appears  to  have  been  religiously 
disposed;  and  his  private  memorandums  at  this 
time  sufficiently  evince  that  he  was  brought  to 
consider  religion  as  the  great  business  of  his  life, 
— his  duty  to  God  and  his  neighbours  as  the 
moving  principle  of  action ;  and  the  views 
which  he  took  of  himself  were  of  the  most 
humbling  and  abasing  nature. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  became  of  great  im- 
portance that  he  should  be  decided  as  to  his  re- 
ligious course  ;  and  we  find  that,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  he  was  brought  into  much  serious 
thoughtfulness,  and  even  conflict  of  mind,  on 
the  subject  of  uniting  himself  more  closely  to 
the  Society  of  which  he  was  a  member  by  birth  ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  resign- 
ing himself  in  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child  to 
the  unerring  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
was  enabled,  though  surrounded  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  a  full  surrender ;  and  he 
maintained,  with  holy  boldness,  the  principles 
and  testimonies  of  the  Society  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

During  this  period,  he  mentions  a  particular 
case,  in  which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take 
up  his  cross  in  the  self-denying  path  which  he 
had  chosen,  and  on  which  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing reflections  : — "  I  now  feel  thankful  and  at 
ease,  and  I  trust  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
week  has  been  confirming,  through  mercy,  to 
my  general  faith.  I  humbly  desire  to  be  en- 
abled to  look  to  Christ  as  a  precious  Saviour  who 
has  shed  his  blood  for  me  ;  and  to  love  and  obey 
him  without  reserve ;  conscious  however  that 
nothing  can  be  done  in  my  own  strength.  In 
thus  entering  more  completely  into  a  small  so- 
ciety of  Christians,  I  feel  satisfied  on  the  ground 
of  believing  that  they  do  hold  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  in  many  respects,  in  more  original  purity 
than  any  other  sect.  But,  whilst  thus  impressed, 
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I  earnestly  hope  1  shall  ever  be  able  to  stand  on 
a  broad  basis,  whereon  I  can  heartily  unite 
with  all  Christians.  I  desire  a  catholic  spirit, 
a  truly  humbled  and  dependent  mind,  an  in- 
crease of  faith,  hope,  and  watchfulness,  and 
knowledge  of  scriptural  truth." 

In  the  Ninth  month,  1817,  he  married  Jane 
Birkbeck,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Martha 
Birkbeck,  of  Lynn,  in  this  county,  who  was  the 
mother  of  his  two  children  :  but  this  union,  pro- 
ductive of  much  comfort  during  its  continuance, 
was  terminated  by  the  unexpected  death  of  his 
wife  in  1822. 

For  many  months  before  our  beloved  friend 
spoke  in  the  ministry,  he  seems  to  have  passed 
through  deep  conflict,  and  even  sore  tempta- 
tion and  depression  :  and  earnest  was  his  prayer 
that  the  hand  of  discipline  might  bring  him  into 
a  state  of  greater  holiness  and  nearness  to  God, 
that  He  would  condescend  yet  to  purify,  help, 
and  guide  him ;  and  that  he  might  ever  feel  his 
own  unworthiness.    His  prayer  was  heard;  for 
soon  after  he  writes : — "  How  beautifully  has 
the  atmosphere  cleared  !  and,  after  some  of  the 
deepest  conflicts  I  have  ever  yet  gone  through, 
how  delightful  a  calm  am  I  introduced  into! 
How  do  I  desire  to  be  bowed  down  in  thankful- 
ness to  the  God  of  my  life  for  his  abundant 
blessings.    How  do  I  desire  to  receive  from 
Him  a  renewed  ability  to  love  and  serve  Him 
with  my  whole  heart."    He  then  alludes  to  his 
mouth  having  been  opened  in  the  ministry  since 
his  last  entry  in  his  journal,  in  the  little  meet- 
ing at  Lynn ;  and  adds,  "  I  was  made  sensible 
of  great  peace  and  happiness  afterwards."  On 
a  review,  at  a  later  period,  of  this  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  ministry  in  our  religious  meet- 
ings, he  remarks  as  follows  : — "  Oh  !  the  delight- 
ful flow  of  quiet  happiness  which  continued  to 
be  my  portion  through  the  whole  of  that  day  ! 
No  words  can  adequately  set  it  forth,  and  the 
savour  of  it  is  even  now  fresh  in  my  remem- 
brance."   His  communications  proceeded,  we 
believe,  from  the  only  real  and  true  source  of 
instruction,  and  were  accompanied  with  that 
anointing  which  rendered  them  powerful  and 
convincing  to  his  hearers:  under  this  convic- 
tion he  was  recorded  as  an  acknowledged  minis- 
ter on  the  11th  of  Sixth  month,  1818. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  minute  was 
granted  him  to  attend  the  General  and  other 
Meetings  in  Scotland  in  company  with  his  sister, 
Elizabeth  Fry.  During  this  journey,  consider- 
ing it  a  part  of  his  Christian  duty,  he  also  visit- 
ed most  of  the  prisons  in  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  England,  and  published  the  result  of  his  ex- 
aminations in  a  valuable  little  work,  immedi- 
ately after  his  return,  which  we  believe  pro 
duced  a  great  effect,  in  promoting  much  of  that 
reform  which  took  place  about  this  time,  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  these  abodes  of 
wretchedness  and  crime. 


In  the  year  1821  he  commenced  that  exten- 
sive religious  service  in  various  parts  of  England, 
which  in  a  few  years  had  embraced  almost  every 
county,  including  London  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. In  many  of  these  engagements,  family 
visits  formed  a  part  of  his  labours,  and  in  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  public  meetings  with  those 
not  of  our  religious  Society  :  tor  which  service 
he  was  eminently  qualified. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1827  he  visited 
Ireland,  in  company  with  his  sister  Elizabeth 
Fry  and  her  husband's  sister  Elizabeth  Fry. 
This  weighty  engagement  included  a  visit  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Dublin,  the  several  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  and  most  of  the  particular 
meetings  of  that  island,  as  well  as  many  public 
meetings.  We  believe  this  visit  was  attended 
with  great  benefit  and  satisfaction ;  and  the 
cause  of  benevolence  was  not  forgotten,  as  it 
comprised  also  a  careful  examination  of  the 
prisons  in  that  country,  and  concluded  by  a 
representation  to  the  Government  thereon. 

In  the  Seventh  month,  1827,  he  was  married 
to  Mary  Fowler,  the  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Rachel  Fowler,  of  Melksham,  in  whom  he 
found  an  affectionate  and  sympathizing  help- 
meet. 

Many  visits  were  paid  by  him  in  sundry  parts 
of  England  during  the  three  following  years ; 
and  one  in  particular  to  the  School  at  Ack- 
worth,  an  establishment,  for  the  prosperity  of 
which  he  was  deeply  concerned,  and  which 
always  partook  largely  of  his  solicitude.  For 
many  years  he  regularly  attended  its  General 
Meetings,  and  was  much  engaged  in  promoting 
every  effort  for  the  improvement  of  its  plans, 
the  further  extension  of  its  usefulness,  and  par- 
ticularly the  religious  education  of  the  children. 
Its  prosperity  lay  very  near  his  heart. 

During  this  course  of  constant  dedication  to 
the  service  of  his  Lord,  he  was  again  visited  by 
domestic  affliction,  in  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
wife,  whom  it  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
remove  by  death,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the 
year  1835.  Although  this  stroke  was  severely 
felt,  his  labours  of  love  were  not  long  suspended ; 
but,  having  visited  this  year  North  Wales  and 
other  parts,  he  obtained  a  certificate  in  1836  to 
visit  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland,  hold- 
ing meetings  throughout. 

For  many  years  his  mind  had  been  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  it  would  be  required  of  him 
to  give  himself  up  to  a  visit,  in  the  love  of  the 
Gospel,  to  the  Society  of  Friends  and  others  in 
North  America,  and  after  much  conflict  of  mind 
he  was  brought  to  lay  this  subject  before  his 
friends. 

It  appears,  that  just  previously  to  his  setting 
out  on  this  journey,  he  made  the  following 
striking  memorandums  on  taking  a  review  of  his 
past  life,  with  many  of  its  exercises  and  ex- 
periences : — "  I  can  with  truth  acknowledge 
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that  no  greater  means  of  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness have  fallen  in  my  way  than  our  week-day 
meetings.  Their  quietness,  the  seriousness  of 
those  Friends  who  are  in  the  regular  habit  of 
attending  them,  the  sweet  feeling  of  unity  in 
our  worship,  and  the  liveliness  of  the  ministry 
sometimes  uttered  on  these  occasions,  are  all 
hallowed  in  my  mind  and  feelings ;  and  were  I 
asked  what  had  been  the  happiest  portion  of  my 
life,  I  believe  I  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  re- 
plying,— the  hours  abstracted  from  the  common 
business  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  public 
worship.  The  sacrifice  is  greater  than  that 
which  we  have  to  make  on  the  First  day  of  the 
week,  when  all  business  ceases  ;  and  the  reward 
graciously  bestowed  has  been  to  me,  and  I 
believe  to  many  others,  great  in  proportion. 
May  none  of  my  young  friends  and  relatives, 
who  belong  to  our  Society,  ever  throw  them- 
selves out  of  the  way  of  so  precious  a  privi- 
lege!" 

He  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  8th  of 
Seventh  month,  1837,  and  landed  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  24th  of  the  following  month. 
At  the  close  of  this  year,  on  looking  forward 
to  arduous  service  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  work  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  he 
writes : — "  I  trust  I  am  made  deeply  sensible  of 
my  own  unworthiness  and  unfitness  for  the 
work.  Oh !  Lord,  in  the  plenitude  of  thy 
mercies,  undertake  for  me,  and  let  thy  own 
glorious  works  praise  Thee.  It  is  a  solemn 
thing  for  me  to  close  the  present  year;  and  a 
cause  of  unutterable  thankfulness  in  looking  back 
upon  past  conflicts,  that  I  am  permitted  to  close 
it  in  peace.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul!  and 
all  that  is  within  me  bless  and  hallow  His  glo- 
rious name!" 

In  the  course  of  this  arduous  engagement,  our 
beloved  friend  visited  most  of  the  settlements 
of  Friends  on  the  American  Continent,  includ- 
ing those  in  Canada,  held  numerous  public 
meetings,  and  visited  Friends  in  their  families 
in  many  places :  and  the  testimonials  with 
which  he  was  furnished  on  his  return  acknow- 
ledged that  his  public  ministry  had  been  accep- 
table and  edifying,  his  private  labours  instruc- 
tive and  encouraging,  and  his  life  and  conver- 
sation consistent  with  his  Christian  profession. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  visit  ho  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  had  religious  service  in 
the  Danish,  and  in  some  of  the  British  Islands. 
This  visit  to  the  West  Indies  also  aflbrded  him 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  happy  results 
which  had  attended  the  ^mancipation  of  the 
Negroes  in  the  English  colonies.  To  one  who 
had  so  long  and  so  zealously  laboured  to  effect 
this  great  and  wonderful  change,  such  an  oppor- 
tunity could  not  fail  to  bo  deeply  interesting. 
And  he  embraced  ever}'  suitable  occasion  after- 
wards of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  notice 
of  those  in  authority,  as  well  as  of  the  public 


generally,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  aboli-  lo- 
tion of  slavery  throughout  the  world.  j 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  lea 
Fourth  month,  1840,  and  was  favoured  to  reach  I  la 
his  own  home  in  safety  and  in  peace,  on  the  I 
19th  of  the  Eighth  month  following,  after  an  lo{ 
absence  of  three  years.  1  * 

On  a  review  of  this  journey  shortly  after-  |C< 
wards,  he  made  the  following  memorandum  : —  la 
"An  absence  of  excitement, — an  unbroken  |>>> 
tranquillitj',are  my  happy  portion.  The  broad  9 hi 
seal  of  the  Spirit  of  my  God  seems  conspicuous-  h th 
ly  to  rest  on  the  labours,  perils,  exercises,  and  Id 
engagements  of  the  last  three  memorable  years,  i  c 
The  Lord  be  praised !  The  Lord  alone  be  « 
praised!"  !  0| 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1841,  he  was  liberated  f 
for  religious  service  in  some  parts  of  the  north  a. 
of  Europe,  including  the  Hague,  Copenhagen, 
and  Berlin,  for  visiting  the  meetings  of  Friends  e 
at  Pyrmont  and  Minden,and  for  holding  public  j  tf 
meetings  beyond  their  limits.  In  this  journey  j 
he  had  the  company  of  his  beloved  sister  Eliza-  a 
beth  Fry.  ;  i: 

In  the  Tenth  month  of  the  same  year  he  was  tl 
united  in  marriage  to  Eliza  Paul  Kirkbride,  « 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Kirkbride,  of  1 
Philadelphia;  with  whom  he  lived  in  close  and  li 
affectionate  union  until  the  period  of  his  death  :  1 
and  who  was  associated  with  him  in  all  his  sub-  j  p 
sequent  religious  engagements.  i 

(To  be  continued.; 


For  Friends'  Review. 

PASCAL. 

The  pleasant  article  in  reference  to  this  illus- 
trious man,  which  appeared  in  the  last  two 
numbers  of  this  journal,  has  recalled  to  my  recol- 
lection a  paper  in  the  Edinburg  Review,  in 
which  his  character  is  beautifully  analysed,  and 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  eloquent  words: 

"On  the  whole,  in  contemplating  the  richly 
diversified  characteristics  of  this  exalted  genius 
in  its  different  moods  and  phases — the  combina- 
tion of  sublimity  and  depth  with  lightness  and 
grace — of  the  noblest  aptitudes  for  abstract 
speculation  with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  of 
taste  and  the  utmost  sensibility  of  feeling — of 
profound  melancholy  with  the  happiest  and  the 
most  refined  humour  and  raillery — the  grandeur 
of  many  aspects  of  his  character,  and  the  love- 
liness of  others,  we  seem  to  be  reminded  of  the 
contradictory  features  of  Alpine  scenery,  where 
all  forms  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  of  loveliness 
and  terror,  are  found  in  singular  proximity ; 
whore  upland  valleys  of  exquisite  verdure  and 
softness  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  eternal  glaciers ; 
where  spots  of  purest  pastoral  repose  and  beauty, 
smile  under  the  very  shadow  of  huge  snowy 
peaks,  and  form  the  entrance  of  those  savage 
gorges,  in  which  reign  perpetual  sterility  and 
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desolation  ;  in  which  the  very  silence  is  appal- 
ling— broken  only  by  the  roar  of  the  distant 
cataract,  and  the  lonely  thunder  of  the  ava- 
lanche." 

It  appears  that  Pascal,  however,  has  other 
opponents  than  his  old  enemies  the  Jesuits — the 
well  known  French  philosopher  and  historian 
Cousin  has  preferred  against  one  whose  life  was 
a  testimony  to  his  firm  belief  in  Christianity, 
the  charge  of  having  advocated  scepticism  in 
his  writings.  Some  of  the  arguments  by  which 
the  able  writer  in  the  Review  refutes  this 
charge  are  interesting  to  me,  as  laying  down  in 
clear  and  forcible  language-  a  rule  which  is  of 
very  general  application.  Speaking  of  Pascal's 
opinions  as  to  the  demonstrative  nature  of  the 
proofs  of  Christianity,  founded  on  reasoning 
alone,  he  remarks : 

"  While  we  admit  that  the  severely  geometri- 
cal cast  of  Pascal's  mind,  as  well  as  his  gloomy 
temperament,  have  led  him  at  times  into  extrava- 
gant expressions  on  this  subject,  so  accomplished 
a  critic  as  M.  Cousin  needs  not  to  be  told,  that  it 
is  not  fair  to  take  such  expressions  alone,  and  in 
their  utmost  strictness,  if  they  can  be  confronted 
with  others  which  modify  or  explain  them. 
The  former,  in  common  candour,  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted only  in  connexion  with  the  latter. 
This  is  the  course  we  always  pursue  in  inter- 
preting the  language  of  writers  who  have  in- 
dulged in  unlimited  propositions ;  and  if  it  be 
found  even  impossible  to  harmonize  certain  ex- 
pressions— if  they  be  absolutely  contradictory — 
all  we  feel  at  liberty  to  do  is  to  affirm  the  in- 
consistency of  the  writer ;  not  to  assume  that 
he  meant  all  that  could  possibly  be  implied  in 
the  one  class  of  expressions,  and  nothing  by  the 
other.  We  know  it  is  so  natural  for  an  author 
of  much  imagination  or  sensibility  to  give  an 
inordinately  strong  expression  to  a  present 
thought  or  feeling,  and  to  forget  the  judge  in 
the  advocate,  that  he  must  be  taken  in  another 
mood,  or  rather  in  several,  if  we  wish  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  mean  of  his  sentiments.  Pascal 
has  in  one  of  his  Pense.es  indicated  this  only 
reasonable  method  of  procedure. 

"  Now,  M.  Cousin  is  surely  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  the  expressions  to  which  he  has  given  such 
an  unfavourable  interpretation,  may  be  easily 
confronted  with  others  of  a  different  tendency. 
He  himself,  indeed,  proclaims  it.  He  even 
says,  no  man  ever  contradicted  himself  more 
than  Pascal. 

u  Now,  we  do  not  stay  to  inquire  here  into 
the  justness  of  the  latter  part  of  this  representa- 
tion; but  we  simply  ask,  why  should  all  'the 
replies'  which,  as  our  author  admits,  'Pascal 
has  himself  made  to  scepticism,'  go  for  nothing, 
and  only  the  sentences  in  which  he  appears  to 
favour  it  be  remembered;  and  not  only  remem- 
bered, but  taken  as  the  sole  exponents  of  his 
opinions?    Surely  a  sceptic  might  as  well  take 


the  opposite  side,  and  say,  '  Alas !  after  Pascal 
seems  in  many  expressions  to  have  conceded 
much  to  scepticism,  he  forgets  all  he  had  said; 
and  shows,  by  his  whole  talk  of  '  intuitive 
truths,'  and  '  sentiment,'  and  '  feeling,'  that  he 
is  no  better  than  a  dogmatist.'  Might  we  not 
say  to  the  two  objectors,  '  Worth}'  friends!  you 
are  the  two  knights  in  the  fable ; — one  is  look- 
ing on  the  golden,  and  the  other  on  the  silver 
side  of  the  same  shield.'  " 

The  following  passage  from  the  same  able 
writer  contains  reflections  so  just  and  so  forcibly 
enunciated,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  quote  them  : — ■ 

"  That  man,  who  lives  in  a  dwelling  of  clay, 
and  looks  out  upon  the  illimitable  universe 
through  such  tiny  windows — who  stands,  as 
Pascal  sublimely  says,  between  '  two  infinitudes' 
— who  is  absolutely  surrounded  by  mysteries, 
which  he  overlooks  only  because  he  is  so  fa- 
miliar with  them,  should  doubt  a  proposition 
(otherwise  well  sustained)  from  its  intrinsic  dif- 
ficulty, does  not  seem  very  reasonable.  But 
when  we  further  reflect  that  that  very  mind 
which  erects  itself  into  a  standard  of  all  things, 
is,  of  all  things,  the  most  ignorant  of  that  which 
it  ou^ht  to  know  best — itself,  and  finds  there 
the  most  inscrutable  of  all  mysteries ; — when 
we  reflect  that  when  asked  to  declare  what  it- 
self is,  it  is  obliged  to  confess  that  it  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter — nothing  either  of  its 
own  essence  or  its  mode  of  operation — that  it  is 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  itself  material,  and 
sometimes  immaterial — that  it  cannot  quite  come 
to  a  conclusion  whether  the  body  really  exists 
or  is  a  phantom,  or  in  what  way  (if  the  body 
really  exist)  the  intimate  union  between  the  two 
is  maintained ; — when  we  see  it  perplexed  be- 
yond expression,  even  to  conceive  how  these 
phenomena  can  be  reconciled — proclaiming  it 
to  be  an  almost  equal  contradiction  to  suppose 
that  Matter  can  think,  or  the  Soul  be  material, 
or  a  connexion  maintained  between  two  totally 
different  substances,  and  yet  admitting  that  one 
of  these  must  be  true,  though  it  cannot  satisfac- 
torily determine  which; — when  we  reflect  on 
all  this,  surely  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  spec- 
tacle of  so  ignorant  a  being  refusing  to  believe 
a  proposition  merely  because  it  is  above  its  com- 
prehension, is  of  all  paradoxes  the  most  para- 
doxical, and  of  all  absurdities  the  most  lu- 
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VISIT  TO  HUMBOLDT. 


I  had  gone  over  in  the  Washington,  the  pio- 
neer of  the  American  mail-steamers,  to  Bremen, 
and  was  striking  over  the  continent  for  a  paseo 
on  the  Rhine,  and  to  intercept  the  steamer  at 
Southampton  on  her  return  to  New  York.  I 
had  but  a  day  for  Berlin.  There  was  but  one 
object  in  it  I  had  any  special  desire  to  see,  and 
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that  was — Humboldt.  I  might  visit  Berlin 
again,  the  other  monuments  of  the  city  would 
remain  ;  but  he  might  pass  away. 

Early  in  the  morning,  I  called  upon  Mr. 
Donaldson,  our  minister,  and  to  my  extreme 
regret  learned  from  him  that  Baron  Humboldt 
was  with  the  king  at  Potsdam,  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, in  feeble  health,  and  unable  to  receive 
visitors.  Fortunately,  I  had  occasion  afterwards 
to  call  upon  Baron  Von  Rcenne,  formerly  Prus- 
sian minister  to  this  country,  and  incidentally 
mentioning  to  him  my  disappointment  and  re- 
gret, he  stopped  me  abruptly,  and  with  friendly 
earnestness  said,  that  I  must  not  leave  Berlin 
without  seeing  Baron  Humboldt,  at  the  same 
time  looking  at  his  watch,  calling  up  my  servant, 
telling  him  that  the  cars  for  Potsdam  started  at 
12,  and  hastily  writing  a  line  of  introduction, 
without  allowing  me  any  time  for  acknow- 
ledgments, he  hurried  me  off  to  my  carriage. 
A  brisk  ride  brought  me  to  the  depot  just  in 
time  for  the  cars,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  car- 
ried us  to  Potsdam,  and  almost  before  I  had  re- 
covered from  my  surprise,  I  was  at  Baron 
Humboldt's  residence. 

It  was  in  the  Royal  Palace,  a  stately  and 
historic  pile,  once  the  residence  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  with  his  apartments  remaining  in  the 
same  state  in  which  he  left  them.  One  wing 
was  now  occupied  by  Baron  Humboldt,  and  it 
seemed  a  just  tribute  and  a  right  reward — a 
proper  crowning  of  his  fame,  alike  honourable 
to  Prince  and  subject,  that  after  years  of  travel, 
of  physical  and  intellectual  labour,  he  should,  in 
the  evening  of  his  days,  return  to  the  town  in 
which  he  was  born,  to  live  in  the  Royal  Palace, 
the  guest  and  friend  of  his  king. 

Ascending  to  the  door  of  his  apartments,  I 
was  disappointed  anew  by  positive  word  from 
the  servant  in  attendance,  that  the  Baron  would 
not  receive  any  visitors  that  day.  With  very 
little  hope  of  success,  but  disposed  to  try  every 
chance,  I  left  my  letter  and  card  with  an  inti- 
mation that  I  would  call  again  at  2  o'clock. 

On  my  return,  the  expression  of  the  servant's 
face  as  he  opened  the  door,  relieved  me  of  all 
apprehension.  Showing  me  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  Baron  Humboldt  came  to  meet  me, 
with  the  flattering  greeting  that  no  letter  of 
introduction  was  necessary. 

I  was  entirely  mistaken  in  the  idea  I  had 
formed  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  was 
surprised  at  not  finding  him  bowed  down,  and 
bent  by  age.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  he 
had  filled  the  first  place  in  the  world  of  letters, 
sitting  as  it  were,  upon  a  throne,  lighting  up 
the  pathway  of  science  to  the  philosopher,  and 
teaching  the  school-boy  at  his  desk.  He  was 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  a  past  generation. 
Indeed,  his  reign  had  been  so  long,  and  his  fame 
went  back  so  far,  that  until  I  saw  him  bodily,  I 
had  almost  regarded  him  as  a  part  of  history, 
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and  belonging  to  the  past ;  even  then,  alone  and 
in  the  stillness  of  the  Palace,  I  could  hardly 
keep  from  looking  at  him  as  something  monu- 
mental, receiving  the  tribute  of  posthumous 
fame. 

He  is  now  nearly  eighty,  but  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  some  years  younger.  In  stature, 
he  is  rather  under  than  above  the  middle  size, 
with  a  frame,  probably  in  youth,  well-fitted  for 
the  hardships  of  his  arduous  travels.  His  head 
might  serve  as  a  study  for  a  craniologist ;  his 
face  is  broad,  and  his  eye  remarkable  for  its 
intellect  and  expression.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
plain  suit  of  black,  without  ribands  or  decora- 
tions of  any  kind,  and  his  apartments  corres- 
ponded with  the  simplicity  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. He  was  debilitated  from  an  attack 
of  illness,  but  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of  his 
mind  were  unimpaired.  He  spoke  English 
with  much  fluency,  but  with  an  accent,  and  his 
manner  of  speaking  and  the  tone  of  his  con- 
versation reminded  me  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  who 
was  an  old  personal  friend,  and  to  whom  he 
wished  to  be  remembered. 

The  ruined  cities  of  America  being  the  means 
of  bringing  me  to  his  acquaintance,  were  of 
course  the  first  subject  referred  to,  but  learning 
that  my  connexion  with  the  line  of  mail- 
steamers  to  Bremen  was  the  immediate  object 
which  had  brought  me  to  Germany,  he  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  I  was  identified  with 
an  enterprise,  at  that  moment  most  interesting 
to  Germany.  He  considered  the  action  of  our 
Government  in  establishing  the  line,  wise  and 
statesmanlike,  as,  for  a  commercial  people  like 
ours,  it  must  be  the  means  of  opening  new  rela- 
tions, and  a  wide  field  for  the  enterprise  of  our 
citizens.  He  himself  felt  a  lively  interest  in  its 
success,  believing  that  the  Germans  of  all  classes 
were  desirous  of  direct  intercourse  with  us; 
that  they  had  a  great  variety  of  manufactures 
which  might  be  exchanged  to  advantage  for  the 
large  amount  of  our  staples  now  consumed  in 
that  country,  when  more  frequent  intercourse 
should  give  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other's 
wants  and  resources :  as  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  there  never  could  be  any 
feeling  of  rivalry  or  any  cause  of  collision,  and 
the  closer  we  could  be  drawn  together,  the  more 
advantageous  would  it  be  to  both  countries.  He 
spoke  of  the  long  lines  of  railroads  now  con- 
structing in  Germany,  to  connect  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  the  Adriatic  and  the  North  Sea, 
with  branches  from  towns  and  manufacturing 
districts,  winding  into  each  other  all  over  the 
country,  furnishing  facilities  for  travel  and 
transportation  to  the  sea-board,  such  as  had 
never  been  known  before,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  both  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  and  on  the 
score  of  interest,  must  in  the  first  instance  turn 
towards  the  United  States. 

He  inquired  about  Mr.  Wheaton,  our  late 
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minister  to  that  country,  whether  he  had  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  before  my  departure, 
and  what  was  to  be  his  future  career.  He  said 
that  it  was  understood  at  Berlin,  that  he  was  to 
be  appointed  minister  to  France,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  United  States  should  be 
willing  to  lose  the  public  services  of  one  so  long 
trained  in  the  school  of  diplomacy,  and  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  political  institutions  of 
Europe. — Literary  World. 
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The  brief  notice  which  appears  in  this  number, 
of  an  intended  religious  visit  to  the  remnant  of  the 
Indian  tribes  still  resident  in  our  vicinity,  may  call 
to  remembrance  the  injunction  of  our  Saviourto  his 
immediate  disciples :  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  teach  all 
nations,"  &c.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  neglected 
portion  of  our  fellow-men  awakening  the  sympathy 
and  engaging  the  exertions  of  Friends.  The 
aborigines  of  the  country  have  strong  claims,  not 
merely  upon  the  sympathy  but  upon  the  justice  of 
our  citizens.  From  whatever  point  we  view  their 
situation,  we  can  scarcely  resist  the  conclusion,  that 
they  must  acquire  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized 
life,  or  be  swept  from  the  earth  by  the  swelling  and 
resistless  tide  of  civilization.  The  condition  of  these 
people  on  our  western  frontier  j  their  semibarbarous 
state  ;  the  decrease  of  their  means  of  support ;  and 
the  injustice  with  which  they  have  been  treated  ; 
may  well  excite  our  solicitude,  not  only  on  their 
account,  but  on  that  of  the  white  population  in  their 
vicinity.  If  oppression  makes  a  wise  man  mad, 
well  may  it  have  that  effect  on  the  untutored  in- 
habitant of  the  woods.  If  science  and  the  arts  can 
tame  the  savage  mind,  much  more  may  we  rely  on 
the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  work 
the  same  important  end. 


Yearly  Meeting. — Since  our  second  number 
was  published,  a  letter  has  been  received  from  a 
well  known  friend  in  Ohio,  confirming  the  state- 
ments contained  in  that  number  respecting  their 
late  Yearly  Meeting.  As  the  information  included 
in  the  following  extract  had  not  been  previously 
received,  it  is  now  given,  on  account  of  the  interest 
which,  we  doubt  not,  the  readers  of  the  Review 
will  take  in  the  subject. 

'  The  Shawnese  Indian  establishment,  west  of  the 
Mi  s  ssippi  river,  appears  to  be  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, affording  an"  evidence  that  Friends'  labours 
in  their  behalf  have  not  been  altogether  in  vain. 
The  school  is  pretty  well  attended — numbering 
about  fifty — and  the  children  generally  orderly  and 
desirous  of  receiving  instruction.     The  ,  former 
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superintendent  there,  was  with  us,  and  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  its  past  usefulness  and  present 
prospects.  The  meeting  directed  $300  to  be  raised 
the  present  year  to  aid  in  supporting  the  concern." 

Information  has  been  received  that  the  late 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Indiana  was  large  and  satis- 
factory; but  as  their  printed  minutes  have  not  yet 
come  to  hand,  we  defer  the  attempt  to  detail  their 
proceedings  until  they  shall  be  received. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  Thomas 
Wells,  who  had  charge,  during  several  years,  of 
the  schools  at  Friends'  establishment  among  the 
Indians  west  of  Missouri,  has  been  recently  liberat- 
ed by  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting  to  at- 
tend Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  visit  the 
remnant  of  the  native  tribes  as  far  North  as  Canada, 
and  as  far  East  as  New  England ;  taking  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  his  way. 

Westown  School. — On  a  late  visit  to  this  inter- 
esting Seminary,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  observe  that 
the  repairs  on  the  main  building  are  completed. 
The  old  roof,  which  had  become  quite  defective, 
has  been  replaced  by  one  of  slate,  which  of  course 
greatly  diminishes  the  danger  from  fir  e  The 
nurseries  lately  erected,  must  be  of  important 
utility  in  case  of  any  considerable  sickness  appear- 
ing among  the  pupils.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
improvement  which  has  been  recently  made,  is 
found  in  the  chambers  assigned  to  the  boys,  as 
their  dormitories.  By  the  elevation  of  the  roof,  a 
considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  height 
of  the  ceiling.  Thus  a  greater  supply  of  air  is 
furnished,  and  the  health  of  the  pupils  consequently 
promoted.  The  summer  session  has  just  closed, 
and  as  the  repairs,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  occasioned  a  recess  of  four  weeks  in  the 
spring,  the  school  is  to  open  for  the  winter  term  on 
the  1st  of  next  month,  making  the  autumnal  recess 
two  weeks  instead  of  three.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  this  seminary  continues  to  possess  the  undi- 
minished confidence  of  Friends  throughout  the 
Yearly  Meeting ;  as  appears  by  the  number  of  ap- 
plications for  admission  during  the  ensuing  session 

For  Friends'  Review. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THOMAS  STORY'S 
JOURNAL. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  an  extract 
was  given,  prefaced  by  some  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mass  of  interesting  and  highly  in- 
structive  matter  to  be  found  by  the  inquirer 
after  truth,  in  the  writings  of  our  early  Friends. 
An  apprehension  was  also  expressed  that  our 
young  people  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  its 
existence,  or  do  not  enough  appreciate  it,  and 
familiarise  themselves  with  it  j  inundated  as 
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we  are  with  an  everflowing  stream  of  popu- 
lar literature,  the  obvious  tendency  of  which, 
if  not  to  demoralise,  unquestionably  is  to  de- 
teriorate the  taste,  and  divert  from  more  in- 
structive inquiries.  When  this  kind  of  reading, 
whether  in  the  shilling  pamphlet  or  the  news- 
paper tale,  is  sought  after  and  indulged  in,  our 
relish  for  substantia]  instruction  must  be  im- 
paired, and  the  plain,  unvarnished  narratives  of 
truth  and  soberness — the  experiences  of  the 
pious,  and  the  conflicts  of  the  righteous — will 
have  few  attractions ;  and  we  may  eventually  be 
induced  to  cast  aside,  as  dry  and  uninteresting, 
not  only  the  writings  of  Friends,  but  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves.  It  is  with  the  mind  as  with 
the  body.  If  poison  be  administered,  disease 
must  ensue.  If  the  body  constantly  rely  upon 
flimsy,  unsubstantial  food,  though  not  in  itself 
poisonous,  it  were  unreasonable  to  look  for  a 
strong  and  healthy  frame ;  so,  if  the  mind  in- 
dulge in  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  and  depend  for 
its  mental  food  upon  the  pages  which  shall 
most  succeed  in  fascinating  it,  is  it  possible  that 
a  wholesome  state  shall  be  produced  ?  or  does 
it  not  inevitably  follow,  that  those  high  interests 
which  are  indissolubly  connected  with  our  im- 
mortal nature,  shall  be  too  much  neglected  1  It 
may  be  accepted  as  a  certain  truth,  that  if  we 
would  rear  the  mind,  or  preserve  it  in  its 
strength  and  in  its  beauty,  its  aims  and  its  aspi- 
rations must  be  for  something  solid  und  endur- 
ing even  as  the  Truth  itself. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  forget  that  the  portico 
ought  not  to  be  larger  than  the  building.  1 
intend  to  offer  another  extract  or  two  from  the 
Journal  of  Thomas  Story.  They  are  taken 
from  the  early  part  of  it,  and  are  evidently  the 
outpourings  of  his  heart,  in  the  days  of  its  espou- 
sals. The  following  was  written,  with  other 
matter,  in  1689,  "as  things  opened"  in  his 
mind,  before  he  had  "  conversed  with  any 
Friend  about  their  principles,  or'  read  any  of 
their  books."  In  the  article  furnished  last  week, 
reference  was  made  to  the  beautiful  mode  of  ex- 
pression sometimes  adopted  by  Thomas  Story. 
I  think  the  paragraph  below  may  be  fairly  cited 
as  an  instance.  We  will  scarcely  find  in  any 
English  author  more  melody  or  perfect  sweet- 
ness than  in  some  of  these  periods. 

"I  was  silent  before  the  Lord,  as  a  child  not 
yet  weaned ;  he  put  words  in  my  mouth,  and  I 
sang  forth  his  praise  with  an  audible  voice.  I 
called  unto  my  God  out  of  the  great  deep;  he 
put  on  bowels  of  mercy,  and  had  compassion  on 
me,  because  his  love  was  infinite,  and  his  power 
without  measure.  He  called  for  my  life,  and  I 
offered  it  at  his  footstool ;  but  he  gave  it  me  as 
a  prey,  with  unspeakable  addition.  He  called 
for  my  will,  and  I  resigned  it  at  his  call ;  but 
he  returned  me  his  own,  in  token  of  his  love. 
He  called  for  the  world,  and  I  laid  it  at  his 
feet,  with  the  crowns  thereof;  I  withheld  them 


not  at  the  beckoning  of  his  hand  ;  but  mark  the 
benefit  of  exchange  !  For  he  gave  me,  instead  of 
earth,  a  kingdom  of  eternal  peace  ;.  and  in  lieu 
of  the  crowns  of  vanity,  a  crown  of  glory. 

"  They  gazed  upon  me  ;  they  said  I  was  mad, 
distracted,  and  become  a  fool;  they  lamented  , 
because  my  freedom  came.    They  whispered 
against  me  in  the  vanity  of  their  imaginations; 
but  I  inclined  mine  ear  unto  the  whisperings  of  | 
the  spirit  of  Truth.    I  said,  what  am  I  that  I  j 
should  receive  such  honour?  but  he  removed 
the  mountains  out  of  my  way,  and  by  his  secret  jj 
workings,  pressed  me  forward." 

Not  long  after,  we  find  recorded  the  follow-  i, 
ing  prayer:  "O  Almighty,  incomprehensible, 
and  infinitely  merciful  Lord  God,  forasmuch  as  I 
none  can  enter  into  thy  rest,  unless  he  be  re-  j" 
generated  and  renewed,  I  humbly  beg,  in  the  1 
name,  and  for  the  sake,  of  thy  son  Christ,  that 
thou  wilt  be  pleased  to  wash  me  in  the  water 
of  life,  and  purify  my  polluted  soul  with  the  j 
holy  fire  of  thy  infinite  love;  that  I  may  live 
in  thee,  and  walk  in  the  living  way  of  truth,  . 
love,  peace,  joy,  righteousness,  holiness,  temper-  j 
ance,  and  patience,  so  long  as  thou  art  pleased  I 
to  continue  me  in  this  garden  of  labour.  And 
be  my  strength,  O  my  righteousness !  that  I  go  j 
not  astray  from  thy  paths,  through  the  frailty  j 
of  this  earthly  tabernacle ;  but  give  me  daily 
the  bread  of  life,  which  thou  freely  holdest  forth 
to  the  hungry  all  the  day  long.    And  inasmuch 
as  none  can  eat  of  this  bread,  but  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  give  me  a 
fervent  desire,  O  my  salvation !  and  a  saving 
faith,  a  living  faith,  to  lay  hold  on  thy  most 
certain  promise ;  that  I  may  be  made  partaker 
of  the  glory  that  is  laid  up  for  thy  servants  in 
thine  everlasting  habitation." 

With  the  following  highly  instructive  para- 
graph, I  will  close  :  it  was  written  in  1691  : 

"  My  delight  was  continual^  in  the  truth, 
and  I  desired  no  company  but  of  Friends,  and 
frequented  meetings  on  all  occasions ;  where  | 
my  heart  was  frequently  tendered  by  the  truth,  | 
and  it  often  reached  and  affected  others  by  me,  , 
and  sometimes  very  much  :  so  that  I  became 
very  dear  to  Friends,  and  they  to  me.    And  as 
that  tenderness  was  an  involuntary  ministry, 
being  an  operation  of  the  Spirit  without  words, 
I  found  for  some  time  great  satisfaction  and 
safety  in  it." 

When  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  stain  the 
beauty  of  the  world  in  Thomas  Story's  eye,  and 
call  upon  him  to  resign  its  promises  and  allure- 
ments, many  and  sore  were  the  conflicts  which 
he  endured.  He  was,  however,  strengthened  by 
Divine  Grace  to  seek  a  far  more  enduring  a  id 
incomparably  more  important  inheritance.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  talents,  educated  for  the 
law,  and  comely  in  person,  and  well  accom- 
plished. It  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to 
his  father  to  have  his  expectations  respecting 
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him  disappointed  in  this  way  ;  and  although  he 
did  not,  as  did  William  Penn's  father,  turn  him 
out  of  his  house,  yet  his  position  there  was  far 
from  pleasant :  for  "  not  one  soul  of  them,"  says 
he,  "  had  any  sense  of  Truth."  Way  opened  in 
time  for  his  release,  and  he  was  enabled  to  go 
in  faith,  having  before  him  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel.  T.  U. 


For  "Friends'  Review. 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  STYLE. 

There  are  probably  none  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  frequently  observed,  when  perusing 
the  history  of  our  early  Friends,  or  other  records 
of  the  centuries  which  are  gone,  that  dates  are 
sometimes  set  down  in  a  manner  which  is  scarce- 
ly intelligible  now.  The  change  which  was 
made  in  the  reckoning  of  time,  within  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  in  1752,  is  not  yet  forgotten; 
though  the  generation  that  witnessed  it,  has 
totally  passed  away.  This  change  was  opposed 
and  ridiculed  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
Even  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  permit  it  to  pass 
without  a  stroke  from  his  sarcastic  pen.  Men 
of  science  may  be  amused  by  the  Doctor's  wit, 
but  they  will  probably  form  a  humble  estimate 
of  his  philosophy. 

As  this  confusion  of  dates,  must  continue 
while  those  ancient  records  remain,  it  is  appre- 
hended that  a  brief  explanation  of  the  subject 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  "  Re- 
view." 

The  true  length  of  the  tropical  year,  or  the 
interval  between  one  vernal  equinox  and  the 
next,  has  been  found  by  astronomers  to  be  365 
days,  5  hours,  48  minutes  and  48  seconds ;  but 
the  method  of  reckoning  the  beginning  and 
length  of  the  year  for  civil  purposes,  was  settled 
by  Julius  Csesar,  46  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  supposed  the  year  to  consist  of  365 
days,  6  hours,  and  made  the  year  begin,  as  it 
does  with  us,  on  the  first  of  the  month  called 
January,  and  to  consist,  three  years  out  of  four, 
of  365  days,  and  in  the  remaining  one  of  366. 
This  would  have  kept  the  civil  and  tropical 
years  together,  if  the  latter  had  been  exactly 
365  days  and  6  hours. 

When  Julius  Csesar  regulated  the  calendar, 
the  vernal  equinox  occurred,  orwas  supposed  to 
occur,  on  the  25th  of  the  month  called  March. 
This  month,  according  to  the  regulation  which 
he  established,  was  the  third,  but  there  was  also 
an  ecclesiastical  year,  beginning  with  the  sup- 
posed time  of  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  of  course, 
this  month,  which  was  the  third  of  the  Julian, 
was  reckoned  the  first  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  ; 
the  latter  beginning  with  the  25th  instead  of 
the  1st  of  the  month.  It  thus  happened  that 
the  interval  between  the  first  of  January  and 
the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  belonged  to  the  new 
year,  according  to  the  civil,  and  to  the  old  one, 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  reckoning;.  With- 


in that  time  both  years  were  usually  set  down. 
When  the  months  were  designated  numerically 
and  not  by  their  names,  (and  this  method  of  de- 
signating them  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Friends,)  they  were  commonly  given  according 
to  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Hence,  what  we  now 
call  Second  month,  1847,  would  then  have  been 
termed  the  Twelfth  month,  1846-7.  After  the 
25th  of  the  First  month,  now  the  Third,  the  6 
would  have  be  dropped  and  the  7  retained. 

As  the  Julian  account  made  the  civil  year 
about  11  minutes  12  seconds  longer  than  the 
tropical  year,  it  necessarily  happened  that  the 
vernal  equinox  would  occur  44  minutes  48  se- 
conds earlier,  at  the  end,  than  at  the  beginning 
of  each  period  of  four  years.  This,  in  about  129 
years,  would  amount  to  one  day. 

In  the  year  325,  an  ecclesiastical  council  was 
held  at  Nice,  in  which  one  of  the  subjects  of 
discussion  was  the  time  for  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  with  which  the  time  of  the  equinox  was 
intimately  connected.  The  vernal  equinox  was 
then  found  to  occur  on  the  21st  of  the  month 
called  March.  This  then  was  an  epoch,  to 
which  reference  was  afterwards  made  in  the 
reckoning  of  time. 

Near  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  the  atten- 
tion of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  was  called  to  this 
subject ;  the  vernal  equinox  being  then  found  to 
occur  on  the  11th,  instead  of  the  21st  of  the 
month.  By  the  aid  of  the  ablest  astronomers 
of  the  time,  a  plan  was  devised  for  correct- 
ing the  calendar,  and  restoring  the  equinox 
to  the  21st  of  the  month,  as  it  was  in  325. 
The  year  1582  was  made  to  consist  of  355  in- 
stead of  365  days ;  and  to  secure  the  future  coin- 
cidence of  the  equinox,  with  the  date  then  as- 
signed to  it,  three  centurial  years  out  of  four 
were  directed  to  be  made  common,  instead  of 
leap  years.  According  to  the  Julian  account, 
every  year  the  number  of  which  was  divisible 
by  4,  was  a  leap  year,  but  according  to  the  Gre- 
gorian, (as  the  new  was  then  termed,)  if  the 
number  of  the  century  was  not  divisible  by  4, 
the  centurial  year  was  a  common  one.  Thus, 
1600,  2000,  2400,  &c,  are  leap  years,  by  the 
Gregorian,  as  well  as  the  Julian  style  ;  while 
1700, 1800, 1900,  2100,  &c,  would  be  common 
years  according  to  the  former,  and  leap  years 
agreeably  to  the  latter  account. 

A  decree  of  Pope  Gregory  was  issued  in  the 
spring  of  1582,  abolishing  the  ancient  and  estab- 
lishing the  new,  or  Gregorian  calendar.  The 
Roman  Catholic  States  in  Europe,  without  much 
hesitation,  adopted  the  new  style ;  but  those  which 
had  renounced  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  generally  refused  to  receive 
the  reformed  calendar  from  his  hands.  But  these 
prejudices  being  softened  by  time,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  liberal  sentiments,  the  Protestant  states 
in  Germany  adopted  the  new  style  in  the  year 
1700;  and  in  1751  the  British  parliament  enact- 
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ed  a  law  requiring  the  Gregorian  style  to  be 
adopted  within  the  British  dominions.  As  the 
year  1700  was  a  leap  year  in  the  old,  and  a 
common  one  in  the  new  style,  the  difference  of 
the  two  dates  had  then  become  eleven  days. 
The  act  therefore  provided  that  « the  next  na- 
tural day  following  the  2d  of  September,  1752, 
should  be  reckoned  the  14th."  Hence  the  say- 
ing became  current  among  the  children,  that 
they  went  to  bed  on  the  2d  and  slept  till  the 
14th  of  the  month.  By  this  regulation  the 
ecclesiastical  year  was  discontinued,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  adjusted  to  the  civil  ac- 
count. The  months,  in  consequence,  when  de- 
signated numerically,  have  changed  their  ap- 
pellation, what  was  formerly  reckoned  the  fifth, 
being  now  the  seventh,  and  so  of  the  rest.  The 
four  last  months  of  the  year,  which  were  for- 
merly expressed  by  the  Latin  numerals  corres- 
ponding to  their  place  in  the  calendar,  are  con- 
sequently now  placed  out  of  their  numerical 
position.  After  1752  we  find  no  trace  of  the 
double  date  of  the  year  in  our  English  books. 

The  new  style  was  adopted  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  in  the  year  1753,  but  in  Russia  the  old 
style  is  still  in  use. 

From  this  account  it  appears  that  to  reduce 
the  old  style  to  the  new,  for  any  time  between 
1582,  and  the  first  of  Third  month  1700,  ten 
days  must  be  added  to  the  former.  From  the 
latter  date,  to  the  same  time  in  the  year  1800, 
the  difference  is  eleven  days.  Since  1800  there 
is  a  difference  of  12  days. 

The  omission  of  three  leap  years  in  400  years 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  applying  a  correc- 
tion of  a  day  until  the  end  of  nearly  4000  years. 

E.  L. 


For  Frieada'  Review. 

GAMBLING. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature, an  act  was  passed,  the  first  section  of 
which  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  That  if  any  person  shall  keep  a  room, 
building,  arbor,  booth,  shed  or  tenement,  to  be 
used  or  occupied  for  gambling,  or  shall  know- 
ingly permit  the  same  to  be  used  or  occupied  for 
gambling  ;  or  if  any  person,  being  the  owner  of 
any  room,  building,  arbor,  booth,  shed  or  tene- 
ment, shall  rent  the  same,  to  be  used  or  occu- 
pied for  gambling,  the  person  so  offending  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars; and  if  the  owner  of  any  room,  building, 
arbor,  booth,  shed  or  tenement,  shall  know  that 
any  gaming  tables,  apparatus  or  establishment  is 
kept  or  used  in  such  room,  building,  arbor, 
booth,  shed  or  tenement,  for  gambling  and  win- 


ning, betting  or  gaining  money,  or  other  pro- 
perty, and  shall  not  forthwith  cause  complaint  | 
to  be  made  against  the  person  so  keeping  or  I 
using  such  room,  building,  arbor,  booth,  shed  or 
tenement,  he  shall  be  taken,  held  and  consider-  | 
ed  to  have  knowingly  permitted  the  same  to  be  I 
used  and  occupied  for  gambling." 

The  subjoined  article  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can and  United  States  Gazette,  of  the  18th  inst., 
furnishes  a  significant  admonition  to  the  keepers  j 
of  gaming  houses,  to  resort  to  some  more  honest  ! 
mode  of  acquiring  a  livelihood.    It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  in  laying  the  fine,  the  Judge  has 
gone  to  the  maximum  of  the  law,  thus  manifest- 
Lug  a  laudable  determination  to  exert  his  official  j 
authority  in  guarding  our  young  men  against 
the  seductive  influence  of  these  nurseries  of  vice 
and  dissipation. 

"  Severe  Sentence. — In  the  Criminal  Court  on 
Saturday,  Thomas  E.  J.  Kerrison,  convicted 
under  the  new  gambling  law  of  maintaining  an 
establishment  in  the  shape  of  a  billiard  room, 
where  gaming  was  allowed,  was  called  up  for 
sentence.  The  prisoner  was  adjudged  by  Judge 
Parsons  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500,  and  to  undergo 
an  imprisonment  in  solitary  confinement  and  at 
hard  labour,  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  for  the 
term  of  three  years  !  The  prosecution  against 
Kerrison  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  a 
young  clerk,  in  a  highly  respectable  mercantile 
house,  losing  the  money  of  his  employer  at  K.'s 
billiard  room,  at  a  game,  the  seductive  influence 
of  which  he  was  unable  to  resist." 

At  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  wherever 
drawn,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $5000, 
and  an  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  three 
years;  and  we  find  in  the  paper  above  quoted, 
the  notice  of  a  sentence  passed  by  Judge  Par- 
sons, subjecting  a  man  who  was  convicted  of 
selling  lottery  policies  to  a  fine  of  $50,  and  an 
imprisonment  of  two  years  in  the  county  prison. 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 
A  new  and  important  work  upon  this  sub- 
ject, is  announced  as  about  to  be  published, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. We  copy  from  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, the  following  notice  of  this  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Races  of 
our  land. 

"This  work,  containing  researches  into  the 
origin  and  purposes  of  the  Aboriginal  monu- 
ments and  remains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
will  embrace  the  details  and  results  of  extended 
surveys,  carried  on  during  several  years  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Squier  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Davis,  of  Ohio.  The 
labours  of  these  gentlemen  embrace  the  opening 
and  examination  of  more  than  two  hundred 
mounds,  of  every  variety  and  character,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least.  These  works  were 
not  carelesslj'  overthrown,  but  laid  open  to  their 
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centre ;  the  relics,  if  any  existed,  were  removed, 
and  the  earth  again  replaced.  In  these  exami- 
nations the  number  and  variety  of  aboriginal 
relics  which  have  been  brought  to  light  must 
excite  astonishment  in  all.  Their  collection  em- 
braces many  thousand  objects,  exhibiting  the  state 
of  the  arts  among  the  ancient  people,  of  whose 
existence  they  are  only  the  memorials.  They 
consist  of  implements  and  ornaments  in  silver, 
copper,  lead,  stone,  ivory,  and  pottery,  fashion- 
ed into  a  variety  of  forms,  and  exhibiting  a  skill 
which,  in  some  instances,  modern  art  cannot 
surpass.  The  sculpture  of  birds,  animals,  and 
reptiles  constitutes  a  large  class  of  these  ancient 
relics.  They  are  cut  from  various  kinds  of 
stone,  and  in  many  instances  from  porphyry. 
Several  highly  finished  sculptures  of  the  human 
head  are  deserving  of  notice,  and  probably  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  physical  character  of  the 
people.  A  single  skull,  the  only  one  out  of 
many  hundreds  discovered  in  fragments,  which 
has  been  preserved  entire,  and  which  our  ex- 
plorers are  satisfied  belongs  to  the  primitive 
people,  is  all  we  have,  aside  from  these,  to  ena- 
ble us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  race. 

"In  examiningtheseremains  we  discover  articles 
which  show  the  extent  of  their  intercourse  with 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  there  are  in- 
struments of  obsidian,  a  volcanic  substance  only 
found  in  Mexico,  native  copper  and  lead  from 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
marine  shells  and  cetacean  teeth  from  the  sea, 
and  numbers  of  pearls  of  great  beauty. 

"But  the  mounds  and  their  contents  are  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  interesting  facts  made  known 
by  these  gentlemen,  for  we  consider  the  vast 
earth-works  the  most  remarkable.  Their  labours 
embrace  surveys  of  more  than  one  hundred 
works  of  this  description,  some  of  them  miles  in 
extent ;  others  are  vast  enclosures,  covering  a 
space  equal  to  that  occupied  by  the  city  of  New 
York;  again,  we  see  fortified  places,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  modern  military  science 
might  perhaps  derive  some  useful  hints. 

"  The  work  in  question  will  embrace  the  de- 
tails of  these  most  curious  and  interesting  explo- 
rations, and  will  be  illustrated  with  several  hun- 
dred wood  engravings  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
art.  These  will  exhibit  representations  of  the 
relics  discovered,  views  of  the  mounds  and  other 
ancient  remains,  sections,  plans,  &c.  It  will 
also  contain  seventy  quarto  lithographic  plans, 
being  the  surveys  of  the  other  works  alluded  to, 
laid  down  on  an  accurate  scale.  What  will  be 
the  extent  of  the  letter-press  we  are  unable  to 
say,  but  it  will  probably  exceed  five  hundred 
quarto  pages. 

"  Such  is  a  very  brief  account  of  the  discove- 
ries which  this  work  will  make  known.  The 
facts  adduced  from  them  open  a  new  era  in  our 
aboriginal  history.  The  question  will  naturally 
arise,  At  what  period  and  by  whom  were  these 


works  erected  1  What  has  become  of  the  peo- 
ple 1  Had  they  any  connexion  with  the  nations 
of  the  other  hemisphere,  &c. 

"  The  relics  and  the  works  themselves  aid  but 
little  in  determining  the  period  when  they  were 
made.  When  the  country  was  settled  they 
were  covered  with  large  trees,  exhibiting  as 
great  an  age  as  the  forest  around  them.  But 
there  are  other  facts  connected  with  their  posi- 
tion which  show  that  great  physical  changes 
have  taken  place  since  their  creation.  These  aid 
us  in  determining  their  antiquity,  which  must 
be  reckoned  by  thousands  of  years  rather  than 
by  centuries. 

"  Many  analogies  are  presented  to  our  ex- 
plorers in  investigating  the  antiquities  and  pri- 
mitive history  of  some  of  the  earlier  nations  of 
the  Old  World.  The  serpent  and  egg,  which 
has  a  prominent  place  in  the  mythology  of 
Egypt  and  India,  typifying  a  universal  princi- 
ple, has  actually  been  found  in  Ohio,  in  a  well- 
defined  serpent  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length, 
formed  of  earth,  in  the  act  of  swallowing  an 
egg.  Some  striking  analogies  with  the  Druidi- 
cal  rites  are  also  discovered.  The  Phallic  wor- 
ship, too,  so  universal  throughout  the  ancient 
world,  may  be  traced  in  the  remains  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  as  well  as  many  coincidences 
as  interesting  as  they  are  remarkable.  Disser- 
tations on  these  will  accompany  the  work. 

"  We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  speak- 
ing of  the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work.  Dr.  Davis  has  for  fifteen  years  been  a 
resident  of  Chilicothe,  during  which  time  he 
has  been  a  close  observer,  and  has  collected 
many  valuable  relics  from  the  mounds.  Mr. 
Squier  removed  to  the  same  place  a  few  years 
since,  when  a  more  thorough  system  of  survey 
and  examination  of  the  earth-works  was  com- 
menced. A  number  of  labourers  were  employed, 
and,when  the  weather  permitted,  these  gentlemen 
were  in  the  field  with  their  spades,  surveying 
instruments,  and  sketch-book.  For  three  years 
they  have  been  incessantly  engaged  in  their 
work.  From  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Squier,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  ex- 
ploration and  survey  of  our  ancient  remains 
could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands.  Com- 
bined with  a  perseverance  in  the  undertaking 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  he  is  an  accom- 
plished draughtsman  and  surveyor,  an  evidence 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  splendid  and  nu- 
merous surveys  and  drawings  with  which  his 
portfolios  are  filled." 

Curiosity  is  often  but  vanity.  Most  frequent- 
ly we  wish  for  knowledge,  only  in  order  to 
speak  of  it.  We  would  not  undertake  a  long 
sea  voyage,  if  we  were  never  to  talk  about  it ; 
and  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  seeing,  without 
th-i  hope  of  conversing  with  any  one  about  our 
travels. — Pascal. 
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CHILDREN. 

BY  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

"A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

One  cold  market  morning,  I  looked  into  a 
milliner's  shop,  and  there  I  saw  a  hale,  hearty, 
well-browned  young  fellow  from  the  country, 
with  his  long  cart  whip,  and  a  lion  shag  coat, 
holding  up  some  little  matter,  and  turning  it 
about  on  his  great  fist.  And  what  do  you  sup- 
pose it  was  ?  A  baby's  bonnet !  A  little,  soft, 
blue,  satin  hood,  with  a  swan's  down  border, 
white  as  the  new-fallen  snow,  with  a  frill  of 
rich  blonde  around  the  edge. 

By  his  side  stood  a  very  pretty  woman,  hold- 
ing, with  no  small  pride,  the  baby, — for  evi- 
dently it  was  the  baby.  Any  one  could  read 
that  fact  in  every  glance,  as  they  looked  at 
each  other,  and  the  little  hood,  and  then  at  the 
large,  blue,  unconscious  eyes,  and  fat,  dimpled 
cheeks  of  the  little  one.  It  was  evident  that 
neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  baby  like  that 
before! 

"  But,  really,  Mary,"  said  the  young  man, 
"isn't  three  dollars  very  high?" 

Mary  very  prudently  said  nothing,  but  taking 
the  little  bonnet,  tied  it  on  to  the  head,  and  held 
up  the  baby.  The  man  looked,  and  grinned, 
and  without  another  word  down  went  the  three 
dollars, — all  that  the  last  week's  butter  came 
to;  and  as  they  walked  out  of  the  shop,  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  looked  the  most  delighted 
with  the  bargain. 

"Ah!"  thought  I,  "a  little  child  shall  lead 
them." 

Another  day,  as  I  was  passing  a  carriage- 
factory  along  one  of  our  back  streets,  I  saw  a 
young  mechanic  at  work  on  a  wheel.  The 
rough  body  of  a  carriage  stood  beside  him,  and 
there,  wrapped  up  snugly,  all  hooded  and 
cloaked,  sat  a  little  dark-eyed  girl,  about  a  year 
old,  playing  with  a  great  shaggy  dog.  As  I 
stopped,  the  man  looked  up  from  his  work,  and 
turned  admiringly  towards  his  little  companion, 
as  much  as  to  say,    See  what  I  have  got  here  !" 

«  Yes,"  thoug'ht  I,  "  and  if  the  little  lady  ever 
gets  a  glance  from  admiring  swains  as  sincere 
as  that,  she  will  be  lucky." 

Ah,  these  children!  little  witches!  pretty, 
even  in  all  their  faults  and  absurdities!  winninff, 
even  in  their  sins  and  iniquities!  See,  for  ex- 
ample, yonder  little  fellow  in  a  naughty-  fit  ;  he 
has  shaken  his  long  curls  over  his  deep  blue  eyes, 
the  fair  brow  is  bent  in  a  frown,  the  rose-leaf 
lip  is  pursed  up  in  infinite  defiance,  and  the 
white  shoulder  thrust  naughtily  forward.  Can 
any  but  a  child  look  so  pretty  even  in  their 
naughtiness  ? 

Then  comes  the  instant  change,  flashing 
smiles  and  tears,  as  the  srood  comes  hack  all  in 
a  rush,  and  you  are  overwhelmed  with  protesta- 
tions, promises,  and  kisses!    They  are  irresisti- 
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ble,  too,  these  little  ones.  They  pull  away  the 
scholar's  pen,  tumble  about  his  papers,  make 
somersets  over  his  books ;  and  what  can  he  do? 
They  tear  up  newspapers,  litter  the  carpets, 
break,  pull,  and  upset,  and  then  jabber  unim- 
aginable English  in  self-defence;  and  what  can 
you  do  for  yourself? 

"  If  /  had  a  child,"  says  the  precise  man, 
"  you  should  see." 

He  does  have  a  child,  and  his  child  tears  up 
his  papers,  tumbles  over  his  things,  and  pulls 
his  nose,  like  all  other  children  ;  and  what  has 
the  precise  man  to  say  for  himself?  Nothing; 
he  is  like  every  body  else;  "a  little  child  shall 
lead  him." 

Poor  little  children  !  they  bring  and  teach  us, 
human  beings,  more  good  than  they  get  in  re- 
turn! How  often  does  the  infant,  with  its  soft 
cheek  and  helpless  hand,  awaken  a  mother  from 
worldliness  and  egotism,  to  a  whole  world  of 
new  and  higher  feeling;!  How  often  does  the 
mother  repay  this,  and  by  doing  her  best  to 
wipe  off,  even  before  the  time,  the  dew  and 
fresh  simplicity  of  childhood,  and  make  her 
daughter  too  soon  a  woman  of  the  world,  as  she 
has  been! 

The  hardened  heart  of  the  worldly  man  is 
unlocked  by  the  guileless  tones  and  simple 
caresses  of  his  son;  but  he  repays  it,  in  time,  by 
imparting  to  his  boy  all  the  crooked  tricks,  and 
hard  ways,  and  callous  maxims,  which  have 
undone  himself. 

Go  to  the  jail,  to  the  penitentiary,  and  find 
there  the  wretch  most  sullen,  brutal,  and  hard- 
ened. Then  look  at  your  infant  son.  Such  as 
he  is  to  you,  such  to  some  mother  was  this  man. 
That  hard  hand  was  soft  and  delicate ;  that 
rough  voice  was  tender  and  lisping ;  fond  eyes 
followed  him  as  he  played  ;  and  he  was  rocked 
and  cradled  as  something  holy.  There  was  a 
time  when  his  heart,  soft  and  unworn,  might 
have  opened  to  questionings  of  God,  and  Jesus, 
and  been  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Heaven.  But 
harsh  hands  seized  it ;  fierce,  goblin  lineaments 
were  impressed  upon  it ;  and  all  is  over  with 
him  for  ever! 

So,  of  the  tender,  weeping  child  is  made  the 
callous,  heartless  man  ;  of  the  all-believing 
child,  the  sneering  skeptic;  of  the  beautiful  and 
modest,  the  shameless  and  abandoned  ;  and  this 
is  what  the  world  does  for  the  little  one. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Divine  One 
stood  on  earth,  and  little  children  sought  to 
draw  near  to  him.  But  harsh  human  beings 
stood  between  him  and  them,  forbidding  their 
approach.  Ah!  has  it  not  been  always  so  ?  Do 
not  even  we,  with  our  hard  and  unsubdued 
feelings,  our  worldly  and  unscriptural  habits 
and  maxims,  stand  like  a  dark  screen  between 
our  little  child  and  its  Saviour,  and  keep,  even 
from  the  choice  bud  of  our  hearts,  the  sweet 
radiance  which  might  unfold  it  for  paradise? 
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"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,"  is  still  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God  ;  but  the  cold  world  still  closes  around  and 
forbids.  When,  of  old,  the  disciples  would 
question  their  Lord  of  the  higher  mysteries  of 
his  kingdom,  he  took  a  little  child  and  set  him 
in  the  midst,  as  a  sign  of  him  who  should  be 
greatest  in  heaven.  That  gentle  teacher  still 
remains  to  us.  By  every  hearth  and  fire-side, 
Jesus  still  sets  the  little  child  in  the  midst  of  us. 

Wouldst  thou  know,  O  parent,  what  is  that 
faith  which  unlocks  heaven  *  Go  not  to 
wrangling  polemics,  or  creeds  and  forms  of 
theology,  but  draw  to  thy  bosom  thy  little  one, 
and  read  in  that  clear,  trusting  eye  the  lesson  of 
eternal  life.  Be  only  to  thy  God  as  thy  child 
is  to  thee,  and  all  is  done.  Blessed  shalt  thou 
be,  indeed,  when  "a  little  child  shall  lead 
thee  /" — New  York  Evangelist. 


THE  GREAT  FIRE. 

It  was  on  the  2d  September,  in  the  year 
1666,  when  midnight  had  shrouded  the  great  city 
of  London,  and  slumber  had  sealed  up  the  senses 
of  its  inhabitants,  that  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
densely  populated  district.  Every  one  was 
made  acquainted  with  its  ending,  though  no  one 
could  describe  its  beginning.  It  might  be  that 
a  spark  from  a  chimney  took  fire,  or  that  a  half- 
smoked  pipe,  with  the  tobacco  burning  was 
thoughtlessly  thrown  among  shavings,  or  that 
some  negligent  master  or  mistress,  or  servant 
girl,  put  out  a  light  carelessly.  I  can  fancy 
that  I  see  the  extinguished  taper  standing  on 
the  little  table  of  a  close  room,  near  the  bed- 
curtains.  A  small  portion  of  the  snuff  of  the 
candle  has  fallen  on  the  table-cover,  and  a 
spark,  a  mere  spark  of  fire,  is  seen  in  the  midst 
of  it.  The  spark  is  almost  gone  out,  nay,  it  must 
go  out,  if  it  does  not  catch  one  of  the  fine 
threads  of  the  table-cover !  The  spark  runs 
along  a  thread,  and  in  its  course  sets  other 
threads  on  fire;  a  piece  of  curl-paper  is  now 
lighted  at  its  edge — it  flares  upward — it  has 
caught  the  cap,  hanging  on  the  cap-stand— the 
cap, — nay,  the  bed-curtains,  are  on  fire.  The 
slumberer  awakes  half  suffocated,  and  hurries 
from  the  chamber,  unconscious  that  her  own 
carelessness  occasioned  the  calamity.  And  now 
the  flame  rapidly  spreads  to  the  bedstead,  the 
table,  the  floor,  and  the  window-frames.  The 
glass  panes  fly,  the  fresh  air  feeds  the  fire — the 
ceiling  falls,  the  rafters  are  blazing; — the  adjoin- 
ing houses,  one  by  one,  are  involved  in  the 
catastrophe,  till  the  whole  street  is  wrapped  in 
a  sheet  of  fire.  Now  the  conflagration  is  fear- 
ful. As  it  gathers  strength  it  runs  down  to  the 
bridge,  wrapping  large  churches  in  flames  on  its 
way.  After  burning  down  the  houses  on  the 
bridge,  it  hurries  back  to  the  city,  like  a  giant 
tossing  about  firebrands  in  sport.    Thames  street 


is  in  a  glow — people  hurry  to  their  windows, 
and  "  Fire  !  fire  !  fire  !"  is  the  universal  cry.  On 
goes  the  flame,  roaring  like  a  hundred  blast  fur- 
naces; houses,  churches  and  streets  add  to  the 
general  conflagration.  Hour  after  hour,  day 
after  day,  and  night  after  night,  hurries  on  the 
relentless  element,  sparing  nothing  that  it  meets 
in  its  all-devouring  course.  Its  beginning  was 
a  spark  of  fire — its  ending  is  the  destruction  of 
a  city!  Fifty  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  pro- 
perty is  destroyed  !  Halls,  ancient  edifices,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  libraries,  eighty-nine  churches, 
four  hundred  and  thirty  streets,  thirteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  dwelling-houses  all  burned  to 
ashes ! — Penny  Mag. 


IMPORTANT  ABOLITION  MOVEMENT: 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  says: — "Letters 
received  here  by  the  Caledonia,  from  unques- 
tionable sources,  announce  that,  on  the  28th  of 
July  last,  the  King  of  Denmark  issued  a  decree 
declaring  that  all  persons  who  should  there- 
after be  born  in  his  dominions  should  be  born 
free,  and  that  all  persons  in  servitude  in  his 
dominions  on  the  28th  of  July  last,  and  remain- 
ing so  on  the  28th  of  July,  1859,  shall  then 
be  absolutely  free,  without  compensation  to  the 
owners. 

In  the  negotiation  with  the  colonists  which 
preceded  the  issuing  of  this  decree,  he  offered 
them  the  alternative  of  three  years  with  a  com- 
pensation of  $60  per  head  for  each  slave,  or 
twelve  years  without  any  compensation,  and 
they  chose  the  latter. 

Denmark  has  three  small  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  viz.  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John's. 
St.  Croix  contains  about  30,000  slaves.  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John's,  perhaps  5,000  more. 

BREAD  VERSUS  BULLETS. 

The  Americans  having  nobly  supplied  food 
for  the  Irish,  we  shall  look  at  their  flag  with 
increased  respect.  Their  stripes  shall  be  to  us 
significant  of  a  gridiron,  and  their  stars  of 
sugared  buns.  Glad  are  we  to  find  that  the 
American  subscriptions  have  been  so  nobly 
acknowledged  in  the  House  of  Commons.  These 
thanks  for  bread  will  go  far  to  keep  bullets  out 
of  fashion.  The  Indian  Meal  Book  is,  to  our 
mind,  a  much  more  delightful  volume  than  any 
History  of  the  American  Wars;  and  the  direc- 
tions therein  written  for  the  composition  of 
hominy-cakes  and  slap-jacks,  far  better  than  any 
talk  of  red  coat  tactics.  Bombs  have  had  their 
day  ;  let  us  henceforth  try  buns  ;  and  wherever 
America  has  battered  our  ships,  let  her,  for  all 
time  to  come,  batter  our  frying-pans.  To  para- 
phrase the  pieman,  "  Brown  Johnny-cakes  is  in 
— Congreve-rockets  is  out." — English  paper. 


The  virtue  of  a  man  ought  not  to  be  measured 
by  one  or  two  unusual  efforts,  but  by  his  habi- 
tual course  of  life. — Pascal. 
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SYMPATHY  OF  BIRDS. 

A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  a  week  or 
two  since,  remarked  an  unusual  collection  of 
brown  thrushes  in  a  thicket  contiguous  to  his 
residence.  His  attention  having  been  drawn 
toward  them,  for  several  successive  days,  by 
their  loud  cries  and  eccentric  movements,  he 
was  at  length  induced  to  investigate  more  closely 
the  cause  of  this  unwonted  congress  of  his  feath- 
ered tenants,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause 
of  their  excitement.  Upon  examining  the 
thicket,  he  discovered  a  female  thrush  suspend- 
ed by  one  wing  to  a  limb.  Near  by  was  her 
nest,  containing  several  half-grown  birds.  From 
the  attendant  circumstances,  he  immediately 
concluded  that  the  maternal  bird  must  have  be- 
come entangled  before  the  progress  of  incuba- 
tion was  completed,  and  that  some  kindly- 
hearted  neighbour  had  supplied  her  place  in 
hatching  and  brooding  her  callow  offspring.  He 
withdrew  a  few  rods,  and  the  committee  of  re- 
lief immediately  resumed  the  self-imposed  duty 
of  administering  "  aid  and  comfort,"  in  the  form 
of  worms  and  other  insects,  alternating  between 
the  mother  and  her  young, — she,  meanwhile, 
cheering  them  on  with  their  labour  of  love  with 
the  peculiar  note  which  first  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  her  situation. 

Having  watched  this  exhibition  of  charity 
for  about  half  an  hour,  our  informant  relieved 
the  mother  bird.  She  immediately  flew  to  her 
nest,  expressing  her  gratitude  by  her  sweetest 
notes.  Her  charitable  friends,  their  "  occupa- 
tion now  being  gone,"  as  the  police  reports  have 
it,  dispersed  to  their  respective  places  of  abode, 
singing,  as  they  went,  a  song  of  joy. 

The  above  statement  may  be  relied  on  in 
every  particular. — New  Haven  Herald. 
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THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

The  burning  east  hath  caught  a  sign 

Upon  the  brow  of  night, 
And  starts  the  sage  to  see  it  shine 

O'er  all  the  morning  light. 
A  stranger,  with  its  step  of  fire, 

Upon  the  starry  way, 
And  wings  that  tarnish  not  nor  tire, 

Amid  the  blaze  of  day. 
But  keeping  still  his  flashing  eye 
Unshut,  amid  the  sun-bright  sky. 

It  is  not  of  the  stars  that  sang 

At  that  primeval  birth, 
When  all  their  lyres  together  rang 
.     To  hail  the  bright  young  Earth  : 
When  swelled  the  earth's  high  anthem  out, 

And  pealed  the  spheres  abroad, 
And  one  wide  paean  met  the  shout, 

From  «  all  the  Sons  of  God  !" 
It  fought  not  with  that  starry  train, 
Who  fought  on  Kishon's  ancient  plain. 

Whence  came  that  jrlorious  messenger  ? 

Why  came  it  not  before  i 
Chuldea  hath  no  form  so  fair 

In  all  her  planet  lore. 


The  Gheber  knoweth  not  that  star, 

Amid  his  creed  of  fire, 
Nor  hath  its  beauty  hailed  from  far 

The  mariner  of  Tyre, 
When  midnight  with  her  spirit  train, 
Looks  over  the  Idumean  main. 

It  prophesieth  in  the  skies  ; 

Oh  !  where  hath  it  been  hid 
For  ages,  'mid  the  myriad  eyes, 

That  watch  the  pyramid  ? — 
The  Persian,  with  his  starry  wit, 

He  cannot  speak  its  name, 
And  who  shall  read  the  story  writ 

Upon  its  brow  of  flame  ! 
It  hath  no  page  in  Grecian  art : 
No  sign  in  Zoroaster's  chart  ! 

It  spreadeth  forth  its  glittering  wing, 

And  beckoneth  to  the  west; 
And  circleth  like  a  living  thing, 

In  haste  that  may  not  rest. 
The  sage  hath  watched  its  course  afar, 

And  pondered  it  apart : — 
When  lo  ! — the  story  of  that  star 

Beams  in  upon  his  heart : 
And  brightly  rises  on  his  soul 
The  legend  of  its  burning  scroll. 

'Tis  He— 'tis  He  !— the  light  of  whom 

The  ancient  Prophets  told  : — 
The  Star  that  should  from  Jacob  come 

To  shine  o'er  Judah's  fold. 
The  East  shall  offer  odours  sweet 

To  meet  its  rising  smiles, 
And  kings  bring  presents  to  his  feet, 

From  Tarshish  and  the  isles. 
And  Sheba,  from  the  desert  far, 
Be  summoned  by  that  herald  star. 

But  onward,  onward,  gliding  still, 

Afar,  and  yet  afar, 
By  day  and  night,  o'er  plain  and  hill, 

Looks  out  that  golden  star. 
Oh  !  never  herald's  presence  yet 

With  such  a  glory  shone, 
And  sure  such  guide  must  bring  the  feet 

Unto  some  gorgeous  throne. 
And  who  shall  meet  His  awful  eye, 
Whose  burning  courier  walks  the  sky  ! 

Yon  herald  pauseth  suddenly, 

And  with  their  fragrant  freight, 
The  stately  camels  bow  the  knee, 

Before  a  stable  gate  ! 
Oh !  He  whose  name  is  first  on  high 

Is  lowliest  in  his  birth : — 
And  He  whose  star  is  in  the  sky 

Hath  but  a  crib  on  earth. 
And  they — the  Wise — have  trod  the  wild 
To  bow  before  a  little  child ! 

So,  guided  by  that  eastern  ray, 

The  lowly  and  the  poor, 
May  gather  precious  truths  to-day 

By  that  low  stable  door. 
For  'tis  not  to  the  loftiest  here, 

The  highest  place  is  given; 
But  they  who  serve  below  shall  wear 

The  starry  crown  in  Heaven  ! 
And  shining  things  still  mark  the  road 
That  leads  the  Christian  to  his  God ! 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

Continued  from  page  68. 

In  the  preceding  number,  we  have  seen  Wil- 
liam Allen  assiduously  engaged  in  extending  his 
acquaintance  with  philosophy,  and  in  diffusing 
among  his  pupils  the  varied  treasures  of  his  own 
mind  ;  we  have  also  beheld  him  giving  his  time 
and  attention  to  relieving  the  physical  wants  of 
the  poor  in  the  vicinity  of  London;  but  at  the 
time  to  which  we  have  arrived  (1808)  we  find 
his  energies  enlisted  in  promoting  a  plan  for  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  education  to  a  hitherto 
neglected  class. 

Several  years  previous  to  this  time,  Joseph 
Lancaster  had  commenced  his  attempts  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  instruction  by  which  a  large 
number  of  children  might  be  advantageously 
taught,  under  the  supervision  of  one  man.  He 
commenced  his  operations  in  a  shed  on  his 
father's  premises  ;  but  the  attention  of  some  men 
who  moved  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  was  soon 
attracted  to  the  subject.  Near  the  end  of  1803, 
it  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord 
Somerville  visited  the  school,  and  passed  great 
part  of  the  morning  there ;  when  they  were  so 
much  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  apparent 
utility  of  the  plan,  that  the  Duke  instantly  be- 
came a  subscriber,  and  from  that  time  gave  it  his 
earnest  support.  By  the  benevolence  of  these 
noblemen,  Joseph  Lancaster  was  at  length  fur- 
nished with  a  building  capable  of  accommodating 
1000  children. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year  that  W. 
Allen  first  visited  this  seminary,  where,  seeing  a 
thousand  children,  most  of  whom  were  collected 
from  the  streets,  where  they  had  been  imbibing 
vice  from  each  other,  reduced  to  order,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  opportunity  of  securing  literary 
and  religious  instruction,  his  feelings  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause.    J.  Lancaster  had  by 
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this  time  become  greatly  embarrassed,  and  soon 
afterwards  resigned  his  pecuniary  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  trustees,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
heavy  burden  and  no  inconsiderable  risk  devolved 
upon  our  friend.  From  his  anxiety  for  the  ele- 
vation and  improvement  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  the  preservation  of  their  children  from  the 
evils  to  which,  from  ignorance  and  poverty, 
they  are  often  exposed,  he  cheerfully  encountered 
the  toil  thus  cast  upon  him. 

The  philanthropy  of  W.  Allen  was  manifestly 
founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  Christian  love, 
and  was  therefore  not  restricted  to  nation  or 
colour.  We  accordingly  find  him  about  this 
time  holding  a  correspondence  with  a  Mohawk 
chief,*  who  appears  to  have  been,  at  a  previous 
period,  deputed  from  his  nation  to  the  British 
court,  and  to  have  resided,  while  in  England,  at 
his  house  in  Plough  Court.  In  this  correspond- 
ence he  labours  to  inculcate  the  importance  of 
inducing  the  Indians  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  of  instilling  a  just  regard  to  the 
infinite  power  and  goodness  of  the  Creator;  and  a 
sense  of  his  great  love  to  man ;  and  of  our  duty  to 
each  other.  He  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
influence  on  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  effect  of 
vital  religion  in  the  work  of  civilization. 

That  this  chief  was  no  stranger  to  Christianity, 
must  appear  from  one  of  his  replies,  in  which, 
after  alluding  to  a  rumour  of  war,  he  observes : 
"  When  will  the  day  arrive  that  all  men  shall 
cease  from  strife,  and  regard  each  other  with 
brotherly  love,  and  reflect  and  consider  that  they 
are  created  by  one  God,  and  saved  by  one  Re- 
deemer ?  When  we  review  the  history  of  an- 
cient times,  we  perceive  that  those  He  permits 
to  be  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance  on  earth, 
He  finally  punishes.  Perhaps  the  day  is  not  far 
distant,  when  the  desolator  of  Europe  may  meet 
his  doom." 

The  attention  of  W.  Allen  to  every  subject  in 
which  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  our  race  were 
concerned,  meets  our  observation  in  almost 
every  part  of  his  life.  His  diversified  pursuits 
appear  to  have  had  one  great  leading  object,  the 


*  The  Indians  often  assume  the  names  of  white  men, 
with  whom  they  have  contracted  a  particular  friendship. 
This  chief  is  termed  John  Norton,  a  name  which  was 
undoubtedly  obtained  in  that  manner.  His  Indian 
appellation  is  not  given. 
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improvement  of  the  physical,  moral  and  religions 
condition  of  man.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
George  Fox,  in  the  early  periods  of  his  ministry,* 
protested  against  putting  men  to  death  for  minor 
offences  ;  and  that  William  Penn,  in  the  formation 
of  his  penal  code,  regarded  the  reformation  of 
criminals  as  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  his 
system.  And  the  same  Christian  philanthropy 
which  actuated  George  Fox  and  William  Penn, 
evidently  led  W.  Allen  to  cast  his  influence  into 
the  scale  of  mercy,  when  the  treatment  of  crimi- 
nals was  to  be  decided.  The  laws  of  Great 
Britain  had  long  been  conspicuous  for  the  number 
of  crimes  which  were  declared  to  be  capital.! 
And  we  find  our  friend  about  this  time  uniting 
with  others  in  the  formation  of  a  society  for  dif- 
fusing information  relative  to  the  punishment  of 
death.  He  was  no  doubt  fully  aware,  that  in 
such  a  country  as  that  in  which  he  lived,  the 
means  of  meliorating  the  legislation  is  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  subject 
in  question.     The   remarkable  improvement 


*  Under  date  1651,  George  Fox,  in  his  journal,  intro- 
duces a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  judges  of  the  court, 
beginning  with  the  following  words  :  "  I  am  moved 
to  write  to  you  to  take  heed  of  putting  men  to  death  for 
stealing  cattle,  or  money,  &c,  for  thieves  in  old  time 
were  to  make  restitution,  and  if  they  had  not  wherewith, 
they  were  to  be  sold  for  their  theft."  And  again: 
"  While  I  was  here  (in  prison)  there  was  a  young 
woman  in  the  gaol  for  robbing  her  master.  When  she 
was  to  be  tried  for  her  life,  I  wrote  to  the  judge  and 
jury,  showing  how  contrary  it  was  to  the  law  of  God  in 
old  time  to  put  people  to  death  for  stealing,  and  moving 
them  to  mercy." 

fThe  sanguinary  character  of  English  law  at  that 
time,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  a  person  convicted 
of  larceny — if  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  exceeded 
twelve  pence  sterling — was  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
death.  Juries  were,  indeed,  often  induced  to  commit 
what  has  been  termed  a  kind  of  pious  perjury,  by  esti- 
mating the  property  purloined  below  twelve  pence, 
though  actually  greatly  above  it.  This  law  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  changed  until  after  the  accession 
of  George  IV.  The  following  is  a  list  of  crimes  which 
continued  to  be  capital  in  1844. 

High  treason — At  common  lato. 

Murder — By  act  of  9  Geo.  IV. 

Administering  poison  with  intent  to  kill — 1  Victoria. 

Stabbing,  wounding,  or  inflicting  bodily  injury,  with 
intent  to  kill — lb. 

Robbery,  accompanied  with  wounding  the  person 
robbed — lb. 

Burglary,  accompanied  by  an  assault  with  intent  to 
kill — lb. 
Piracy — lb. 

Maliciously  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling,  any  person 
being  therein — lb. 

Maliciously  setting  fire  to  or  otherwise  destroying  a 
ship,  with  intent  to  take  the  life  of  a  person  therein — 
lb. 

Exhibiting  false  lights  to  bring  ships  in  distress  into 
danger — lb. 

Principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  accessaries 
before  tile  fact  to  these  felonies,  are  also  punishable 
with  death — Vide  Blur/.-.  Com.,  Vol.  4,  237,  and  Ap- 
pen.  V.,  New  Tori  ed.,  1817. 

The  above  dates  are  readily  understood,  if  we  recol- 
lect that  George  IV.  came  to  the  crown  in  1820,  and 
Victoria  in  1S37. 


which  has  since  that  day  been  effected  in  the 
penal  code  of  Great  Britain,  may  reasonably 
be  attributed,  at  least,  in  part,  to  the  exertions 
of  this  society.  It  was  by  the  diffusion  of 
light  on  the  subject  that  the  slave-trade  and  the 
slavery  which  grew  out  of  it,  were  abolished! 
throughout  the  British  dominions.  Thus  we 
may  hope  slavery  will  be  banished  from  the 
United  States.  And  thus  must  war,  with  all  its 
attendant  horrors,  be  eventually  swept  from  the  I 
earth. 

The  following  observations,  extracted  from! 
one  of  his  letters,  are  so  just  and  impressive,  that 
they  merit  a  place  in  this  review.   A  person 
having  in  his  presence  expressed  a  belief  that, 
in  certain  cases,  a  departure  from  the  truth  was] 
not  only  warrantable,  but  a  duty,  he  answers :  I 
"  He  who  has  declared  himself  the  God  of  Truth,  ] 
and  that  deceit  and  falsehood  are  his  aversion,  I 
can  never,  in  my  opinion,  have  rendered  the! 
latter  necessary  in  the  intercourse  of  his  creatures. 
His  system,  as  revealed  in  the  sacred  writings,  I 
is  complete  without  it;  and  as  well  might  wes 
attempt  to  reconcile  light  and  darkness,  as  truth  I 
and  its  opposite.   We  find  in  the  Bible,  that  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Lord's  people 
was,  that  they  are  '  children  who  will  not  lie  ;' 
and  then  follows,  'so  he  was  their  Saviour.' 
I  am  always  alarmed  when  I  see  the  symptoms 
of  that  false  philosophy,  (unhappily  too  much 
acted  upon  at  the  present  time,)  whose  avowed 
maxim  is,  that  '  the  end  justifies  the  means.' 
Think  what  would  become  of  society  if  it  were 
universally  adopted.    And  it  certainly  is  so,  in  a 
degree,  whenever  we  set  up  our  limited  concep- 
tions of  what  may  be  useful,  as  a  sufficient  war- 
rant to  depart  from  that  line  of  rectitude,  pointed 
out  by  Infinite  Wisdom  for  the  government  of 
his  creatures.    In  this  case  there  would  be  no 
standard  of  right,  and  every  man  would  be  at 
liberty  to  adopt  his  own.    Let  us  earnestly  en- 
deavour to  render  all  our  actions  acceptable  to  | 
the  Divine  Being,  and  depend  upon  it  we  shall  i 
not  go  far  wrong.    We  cannot  plead  ignorance  , 
of  his  will,  since,  in  addition  to  the  sacred 
writings,  he  has  promised  to  assist  with  his 
Holy  Spirit  those  who  humbly  apply  to  him  | 
for  aid.    With  the  assistance,  then,  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  and  the  protection  of  Infinite  Power,  1 
what  have  we  to  fear  ?" 

As  W.  Allen  had  contributed  his  portion  of  I 
labour  in  procuring  the  legal  abolition  of  the  J 
African  slave-trade,  he  was  afterwards  solicitous  ' 
to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  prohibitory  act; 
and  in  1810  he  was  engaged,  in  conjunction  i 
witli  other  friends  of  humanity,  in  bringing  to  I 
light  an  audacious  attempt  of  a  Portuguese 
house  in  London  to  fit  out  a  vessel  of  three  J 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  for  that  odious  com- 
merce.   The  vessel  was  seized,  and  being  ex- 
amined, was  found  to  be  equipped  with  the 
usual  appendages  of  slave-traders,  and  prepared  | 
for  the  conveyance  of  six  to  eight  hundred 
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slaves.  The  vessel,  valued  at  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  was,  with  its  cargo,  condemned  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  and  sold. 

In  this  year  he  undertook  the  management  of 
a  small  periodical,  termed  the  Philanthropist,  the 
object  of  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was  to  stimulate  to  virtue  and  active  benevolence, 
by  pointing  out  to  those  who  have  the  disposition 
and  the  power,  the  means  of  gratifying  the  best 
feelings  of  the  heart,  and  to  show  that  even  the 
poorest  may  materially  contribute  to  the  melio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  man.  "  A  human 
being,"  says  he,  "in  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  his 
creation,  and  promoting  his  own  happiness, 
must  of  necessity  promote  that  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, for  he  then  acts  harmoniously  with  the 
Divine  intention  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  as  we 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  standard  of  per- 
fection, we  shall  be  more  fully  imbued  with  the 
love  of  our  species,  and  even  become  anxious  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  all  within  the  sphere  of 
our  influence." 

It  is  a  very  pleasing  circumstance,  that  the 
subject  of  this  review,  amidst  the  varied  labours 
which  occupied  his  attention,  and  his  intercourse 
with  men  of  the  highest  attainments  in  science, 
neither  forgot  nor  neglected  his  aged  and  affec- 
tionate mother, — but  her  maternal  tenderness 
toward  him  was  answered  by  true  filial  love. 
As  she  frequently  conveyed  to  him  in  writing 
her  solicitude  on  his  account,  her  letters  were 
carefully  preserved,  and  he  often  kept  some  of 
them  in  a  pocket  book  which  he  carried  about 
him.  When  the  infirmities  of  age  overtook  her, 
his  attention  was  unremitting,  his  visits  being 
almost  daily,  and  to  the  close  of  her  career  he 
made  it  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life  to 
smooth,  by  his  sympathy  and  kindness,  her  path 
to  the  grave.  In  her  communications  she  fre- 
quently indicated  her  apprehension,  that  if  he 
was  properly  attentive  to  the  voice  of  his  Leader 
and  Guide,  he  would  be  qualified  and  commis- 
sioned to  become  a  teacher  in  a  higher,  though 
humbler  school,  than  those  in  which  he  was  so 
actively  employed.  And  pathetic  and  impressive 
was  her  admonition  to  him,  not  to  permit  his 
philosophical  pursuits  to  divert  his  attention  from 
the  high  and  holy  way,  which  she  believed  was 
cast  up  for  him. 

In  the  year  1811  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  deeply  interested  the  feelings  of  W.  Allen, 
and  opened  a  prospect  of  extensive  benefit  to  the 
African  race.  This  was  the  arrival,  in  England, 
of  a  vessel,  navigated  by  a  man  of  colour,  and 
manned  by  a  crew  of  African  descent.  The 
commander  in  question  was  Paul  Cuffee,  a  man 
whose  virtues  and  perseverance  entitle  him  to 
more  than  a  passing  notice  in  this  article. 

John  Cuffee,  the  father  of  Paul,  was  a  native 
of  Africa,  who  was  transported,  when  young, 
from  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  sold  as  a  slave  in 
Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  in  bondage 
great  part  of  his  life.   But  by  industry  and  econo- 


my, he  at  length  procured  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing his  freedom.  He  married  a  woman  who 
was  descended  from  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  having  purchased  a  small  farm,  on 
one  of  the  Elizabeth  islands,  raised  a  family  of 
ten  children  respectably.  Of  this  family,  Paul 
was  the  youngest  son,  and  born  in  1759.  His 
opportunities  of  gaining  instruction  were  exceed- 
ingly narrow,  yet  he  managed  to  gain  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  arithmetic  and  navigation  to 
conduct  the  vessels  of  which  he  ultimately  be- 
came the  commander.  His  father  dying  when 
he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  care  of 
providing  for  the  family  fell  chiefly  on  him  and 
his  brothers.  As  commerce  appeared  to  offer 
greater  promises  of  reward  than,  with  the  means  at 
his  command,  agriculture  could  be  expected  to  do, 
he  engaged,  two  years  afterwards,  in  a  sea-faring 
life,  in  a  very  humble  situation.  But  by  industry, 
prudence,  and  integrity,  he  was  enabled  to  emerge 
from  obscurity;  and,  engaging  in  business  on  his 
own  account,  he,  in  1806,  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  a  ship,  two  brigs,  and  several  small 
vessels,  besides  considerable  property  in  houses 
and  lands. 

In  his  commercial  pursuits  he  was  too  con- 
scientious to  engage  in  business,  however  lu- 
crative, which  he  apprehended  injurious  to  his 
fellow  man :  and  on  that  account  refused  to  traffic 
in  ardent  spirits.  To  promote  the  education  of 
his  own  children,  and  of  those  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  built  a  house,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
on  his  own  land,  and  gave  his  neighbors  the  free 
use  of  it.  In  his  nautical  engagements  his  crews 
appear  to  have  been  wholly  composed  of  coloured 
persons ;  and  to  these  he  was  in  the  practice  of 
giving  instruction  in  the  science  of  navigation. 
At  what  time  he  became  united  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  is  not  explained  by  the  documents  at 
hand,  but  it  must  have  been  some  time  prior  to 
1811. 

In  1810  his  thoughts  were  seriously  turned 
towards  the  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  to  which 
he  apprehended  himself  called  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  his  property  and  time.  His  object  evi- 
dently was  to  extend  to  the  colonists  there  the 
benefits  of  an  increased  commercial  intercourse, 
and  to  improve  their  moral  and  social  condition. 
In  the  beginning  of  1811  he  sailed  from  America, 
and  upon  his  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone,  he  held  a 
number  of  conferences  with  the  governor  and 
principal  inhabitants,  to  whom  he  suggested  seve- 
ral improvements.  While  he  was  there  he  was 
encouraged  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  the  productions 
of  the  country,  and  proceed  with  it  to  Erfgland. 
This  circumstance  first  brought  him  in  contact 
with  the  subject  of  this  notice.  The  navigation 
laws  of  Great  Britain  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  African  produce  in  American  vessels,  he,  in 
conjunction  with  William  Wilberforce,  interested 
themselves  in  procuring  a  license  from  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  design. 
The  document  being  obtained,  W.  Allen  wrote 
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to  P.  Cuffee,  enclosing  the  order;  and  he  arrived 
at  Liverpool  in  the  seventh  month,  1811,  with  a 
crew  consisting  of  eight  men  of  colour  and  an 
apprentice  boy.  Among  these  was  a  shipwright 
of  Sierra  Leone,  named  Richards,  whom  Paul 
Cuflee  had  taken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing him  navigation,  with  a  view  to  benefit  the 
colony.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Liverpool,  a  press 
gang  came  on  board,  and  finding  Richards  with- 
out an  American  protection,  took  him  away. 
This  circumstance  quickly  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  W.  Allen,  he  and  Thomas  Clarkson 
successfully  exerted  themselves  to  procure  his 
discharge. 

Paul  Cuflee  was  immediately  invited  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  Plough 
Court,  the  hospitable  mansion  of  William  Allen 
He  was  introduced  to  the  Board  of  the  African 
Institution,  where  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
present ;  and  the  clearness  and  strong  natural 
sense  with  which  he  answered  the  numerous 
questions  respecting  Sierra  Leone,  gave  general 
satisfaction.  The  information  which  he  was 
able  to  afford,  encouraged  a  hope  that  a  profit- 
able trade  in  tropical  products  might  be  opened 
with  that  country.  And  the  prospect  of  pro- 
moting the  civilization  of  Africa  through  the 
medium  of  the  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Paul  Cuffee,  gave  to  the 
mind  of  W.  Allen  a  deep  interest  in  their  con- 
cerns. He  procured  various  seeds  and  other 
articles  to  send  to  the  colony,  and  afterwards 
opened  a  correspondence  with  a  native  of  the 
place,  to  whom  he  sent  such  articles  as  he  sup- 
posed likely  to  promote  their  improvement. 

With  regard  to  Paul  Cuffee,  of  whom  a  final 
leave  must  now  be  taken,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  his  intercourse  with  Sierra  Leone  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  war  which  soon  after  this  time 
arose  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  ;  but  in  1815,  soon  after  peace  was  re- 
stored, he  sailed  for  that  place,  taking  with  him 
a  number  of  coloured  persons  who  were  designed 
to  instruct  the  people  there  in  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  After  a  stay  of  about  two 
months,  he  took  a  parental  leave  of  the  people 
lie  had  carried  there,  piously  commending 
them  to  Divine  protection,  and  returned  to  his 
native  land.  He  was  making  preparations  for  a 
third  voyage,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  disor- 
der which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  useful  and 
honourable  life.    He  died  in  the  autumn  of  1817. 


q  From  the  London  Vriend. 

REMARKS  ON  DOMESTIC  PIETY  AND  SOCIAL 
CONVERSE  AMONGST  FRIENDS. 
Ii  is  gratifying  to  believe  that  the  daily  custom 
of  (;eading  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
Friends'  families  has  of  late  years  become  pretty 
general.  That  there  should  have  been  any  laxity 
in  this  respect,  is  to  be  regretted.  Not  remotely 
connected  with  this  subject  is  the  practice,  which, 


I  trust,  is  generally  observed  in  the  families  ol 
Friends,  of  making  a  short  pause  before  partaking 
of  a  meal,  in  order  that  the  minds  of  those  about 
to  receive  the  provision  of  a  bountiful  Providence 
may  be  enabled  to  rise  in  thankful  aspirations  to 
Him  from  whom  all  our  blessings  flow.    It  has 
sometimes  occurred  to  my  mind,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  that  if  a  short  time  of  silence  were 
also  allowed  after,  as  well  as  before  meals,  par- 
ticularly after  dinner,  previous  to  the  cloth  being 
withdrawn,  it  might  often  prove  a  source  of 
grateful  satisfaction  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  to  those  who  had  been  rightly  exercised  in 
it.    In  these  short  opportunities  of  silence,  may 
it  not  sometimes  occur  that  some  one  present  (it 
might  be  the  head  of  the  family),  would  feel  a 
word  of  caution  or  encouragement  to  arise  in  his 
mind  towards  those  present,  with  a  liberty,  which 
I  believe  the  truth  allows,  to  express  it,  always 
remembering  that  silence  is  to  be  preferred  before 
formal  words  uttered  without  life  or  feeling. 
Such  a  pious  communication,  made  in  simplicity, 
and  uttered  under  a  solid  feeling,  although  but  in 
a  broken  sentence  or  two,  might  prove,  under 
the  divine  blessing,  to  some  present,  as  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,  not  soon  to  be  lost,  or  as 
a  nail  fastened  in  a  sure  place.    A  time  of  silence 
after  dinner  is,  I  believe,  frequently  observed 
when  a  Friend  in  the  ministry  happens  to  be 
present,  but  there  appears  no  good  reason  why 
so  beneficial  a  practice  should  be  limited  to  these 
visits,  which  are  comparatively  "few  and  far  be- 
tween." 

But  the  subject  which  was  most  pressing  on 
my  mind  when  I  attempted  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  these  remarks,  is  one  which,  I 
confess,  I  approach  with  much  diffidence.  I 
allude  to  the  absence  of  all  conversation  of  a 
religious  character  in  our  families  and  social  par- 
ties; there  may  be  exceptions,  but  I  fear  these  are 
rarely  to  be  found  amongst  us.  I  view  this  ques- 
tion as  beset  with  difficulties  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  left ;  and  the  safe  line,  at  some  points, 
appears  to  be  so  faintly  drawn  between  the  two 
extremes,  as  to  render  it  a  task  requiring  a  more 
clear  discernment  than  my  own  to  trace  it.  I 
shall,  therefore,  not  offer  or  presume  to  lay  down 
any  specific  rule  on  this  interesting  topic,  al- 
though I  believe  there  are  instances  in  our  Society 
where  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply 
this  deficiency.  I  purpose,  merely  to  bring  the 
subject  before  my  friends,  and  to  offer  a  few  gene- 
ral remarks,  which  may  perhaps  open  the  way' 
for  a  serious  consideration  of  the  best  remedy. 
I  am  presuming  there  are  amongst  us  some  who 
do  acknowledge  that  our  young  people  sustain  a 
loss  by  excluding  all  religious  topics  from  our 
family  circles,  and  I  can  sympathize  with  an- 
other class  of  my  friends,  who,  with  myself,  see 
the  danger  which  might  arise  from  encouraging 
a  desultory  conversation  on  so  important  a  sub- 
ject ;  yet  we  have  good  authority  for  believing 
i  there  is  a  time  to  speak  as  well  as  a  time  to  be 
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silent;  and  is  there  not  some  danger  of  omitting 
to  do  that  which  is  right  for  fear  of  doing  that 
which  is  wrong  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suppose 
n  that  the  young  persons  amongst  us  are  more 
s to 1  averse  to  hear  tell  of  those  things  which  apper- 
tain to  the  Christian's  course  through  this  life 
towards  that  which  is  to  come,  than  those  of  the 
same  class  in  other  societies.  I  do  not  seek  to 
banish  from  our  family  circles  every  topic  of  an 
interesting,  or  even  of  a  cheerful  character,  but 
to  season  it  with  piety.  When  our  young  people 
are  descanting  on  the  several  arts  and  sciences 
and  inventions  which  are  in  this  day  made  emi- 
nently useful  to  mankind;  when  they  speak  to 
each  other  of  commerce,  of  national  or  civil  and 
religious  history ;  I  do  wish  them,  on  these  oc- 
casions, to  feel  if  they  have  not  a  word  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  transitory  date  of  every  worldly 
enjoyment.  The  subject  of  conversation  will 
often  admit  of  a  reference  to  the  unstable  nature 
of  the  things  of  time,  and  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing beyond  them.  As  it  regards  the  beauties  of 
nature,  how  delightful  it  Avould  be  sometimes  to 
hear  a  youth,  in  the  warmth  of  his  convictions 
and  admiration  of  the  works  of  creation,  exclaim, 
in  the  language  of  the  poet,  "  my  Father  made 
them  all,"  and  thus  be  the  means  of  directing  the 
attention  of  his  companions  "  from  nature  up  to 
nature's  God  !  "  What  an  influence  might  not 
such  a  course  exert  on  the  faith,  the  manners,  and 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  mind  of  the  ri- 
sing generation.  I  would  that  all  tale-bearing,  and 
trifling  unprofitable  topics  of  conversation,  might 
be  banished  from  our  social  parties.  The  Apostle 
desired,  amongst  other  things,  that  foolish  talking 
and  jesting  might  not  be  named  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  "but  rather," 
said  he, "  giving  of  thanks."  How  often,  through 
unwatchfulness,  do  we  slide  into  the  former  prac- 
tice, but  how  seldom  do  we  aspire  after  the  latter ! 
But  more  particularly  is  it  to  be  desired,  that  in 
all  our  gatherings,  and  also  in  our  more  private 
retirement,  we  should  maintain  the  watch  for 
some  sense  of  that  divine  over-shadowing  power 
which  gives  the  true  zest  to  all  our  enjoyments, 
and  that  this  feeling  should  be  cherished  as  a 
token  for  good  from  the  great  omniscient  and 
omnipresent  Being. 

The  desire  to  encourage  a  tone  of  religious 
feeling  in  our  social  conversations,  is  not  without 
precedent  even  in  our  own  Society,  and  the  Bible 
furnishes  ample  records  of  its  example.  In 
George  Fox's  Epistles  we  find  him  writing  to 
Friends  after  his  own  characteristic  manner : 
"  Having  your  food  from  Christ  and  God  your 
Father,  yea,  your  bread,  your  milk,  your  water, 
your  wine,  your  honey,  your  fine  linen,  your 
clothing,  your  breath,  your  life,  your  souls,  and 
the  image  of  God,  which  he  made  you  in  ;  *  * 
cannot  you  train  up  all  your  children  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  tell  them  from  whence  you  have  all 
these  good  things  which  you  receive  from  the 
good  God,  and  Christ  the  treasure  of  wisdom 


and  knowledge  ?"  And  again,  in  reference  to 
the  commands  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel 
(see  Deut.  xi.  19),  he  remarks :  "They  were  to 
teach  their  children  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  they  were  to  speak  of  Him,  when  they  sat 
in  their  house,  and  when  they  walked  by  the 
way,  when  they  lay  down,  and  when  they  rose 
up  ;  "  he  adds,  "  and  Moses  also  told  them  that 
the  word  was  nigh  them,  in  their  mouths,  and 
in  their  hearts,  that  they  might  do  it."  Does 
not  this  seem  to  imply  his  belief,  that  if  a  reve- 
rent desire  was  begotten  in  the  mind  to  speak  of 
the  things  of  God,  ability  was  at  hand,  and  would 
not  be  withheld.  "If,"  said  the  Apostle,  "any 
have  children  or  nephews,  let  them  learn  first  to 
shew  piety  at  home."  Domestic  piety  is  inva- 
luable to  the  young,  and  will  often  retain  its  hold 
on  the  mind  for  good  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  after  life.  Abundant  examples  are  in  the 
Bible,  expressive  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Creator 
for  his  goodness  to  men,  and  in  admiration  and 
praise  of  his  omnipotent  power.  The  instance 
of  David  may  serve  to  prove  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  declaration,  "Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  "  I  will  speak," 
said  the  Psalmist,  "  of  the  glorious  honour  of  thy 
majesty,  and  of  thy  wondrous  works.  All  thy 
works  shall  praise  thee." 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  cast  the  subject 
before  the  reader  for  his  individual  consideration 
and  inquiry,  if  there  be  nothing  for  him  to  do 
more  than  he  has  hitherto  found  it  his  place  and 
his  duty  to  do,  I  will  conclude  with  a  few  in- 
structive remarks  on  this  subject,  from  a  touching 
appeal  of  a  pious  foreigner,  addressed  "To  the 
Fathers  and  Mothers  and  Heads  of  Families : — 

"  Oh  !  ye  parents  and  heads  of  families  ! 
will  you  not  stand  up  before  him  who  is  the  true 
Head  of  your  family  ?  Will  you  not  converse 
with  your  wife  and  children  about  him  and  his 
things,  who  will  perhaps,  ere  long,  be  the  only 
husband  of  your  wife,  and  the  only  father  of 
your  children?  We  love  to  unite  with  those  of 
the  same  faith  in  public  worship :  it  may  be  we 
have  a  true  relish  for  private  retirement  before 
God.  Must  it  be  then  only  that  our  mind  shall 
be  turned  towards  things  of  everlasting  moment, 
and  not  in  our  social  circles  whilst  around  the 
family  hearth  ?  Is  it  only  when  associated  with 
the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  of  nature,  our  friends 
and  relations ;  shall  it  be  exactly  then,  that  we 
have  no  word  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whilst 
conversation  turns  upon  a  thousand  topics  con- 
cerning the  fading  things  of  time  ?  How  many 
instances  are  there  in  which  immortal  souls  have 
been  united  for  life,  yet  never  ask  each  other  who 
has  redeemed  them,  who  has  united  them,  what 
is  their  condition,  their  future  hopes,  and  their 
end  !  How  many  instances  are  there  in  which, 
whilst  people  seek  to  aid  each  other  in  every 
thing  else,  they  never  think  to  aid  each  other  in 
the  one  thing  needful,  or  to  converse  upon,  or  to 
read  together  about,  or  to  utter  a  prayer  upon, 
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any  subject  in  connexion  with  their  everlasting 
interests  !  Are  you  then  living  as  those  who, 
having  met  by  chance,  a  new  chance,  death,  will 
presently  separate  ?  Voyagers  in  the  same  ves- 
sel converse  together  of  the  place  whither  they 
are  going ;  and  will  you,  who  are  travelling  in 
the  same  vessel  towards  an  everlasting  world, 
never  speak  to  each  other  of  the  route  that  leads 
thither,  of  your  fears  and  your  hopes  ? 

"  '  In  every  thing,  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
let  your  requests  be  made  unto  God.'  But  if 
you  ought  to  inquire  after  God  for  yourselves  in 
your  houses,  ought  you  not  to  do  it  for  those  of 
your  house  whose  souls  have  been  intrusted  to 
you  ;  ought  you  not  to  do  it  for  your  children  ? 
You  are  solicitous  for  the  temporal  happiness  of 
your  own  family  ;  but  do  not  all  these  over-anx- 
ieties still  more  clearly  demonstrate  your  neglect 
with  regard  to  their  everlasting  prosperity  and 
happiness  ?  Your  children  are  young  trees  that 
have  been  confided  to  you  ;  your  houses  are  nur- 
series in  which  they  are  to  grow  up ;  and  to  you  is 
assigned  the  gardener's  responsible  task.  Alas  ! 
will  you  plant  these  young  and  precious  saplings 
in  a  barren  sand  ?  Yet  this  is,  nevertheless,  what 
happens,  if  there  be  nothing  in  your  home  to  make 
them  grow  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  their  God 
and  Saviour.  Will  you  not,  then,  make  ready 
for  them  a  favorable  soil,  which  may  give  them 
sap  and  life  ?  What  will  become  of  your  chil- 
dren amidst  the  seductions  that  surround  them, 
and  carry  them  on  towards  evil  ?  What  will 
become  of  them  in  this  restless  age,  in  which  it 
is  so  necessary  to  strengthen,  by  the  fear  of  God, 
the  mind  of  the  young,  and  thus  to  give  to  the 
fragile  bark  requisite  ballast  before  launching  it 
on  the  wide  ocean  of  life  ?  Parents  !  let  me 
solemnly  warn  you,  if  your  children  do  not  find 
in  your  houses  the  spirit  of  piety ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  you  feel  a  pride  in  adorning  them  with 
every  varied  external  gift,  in  introducing  them 
into  worldly  society,  in  granting  them  every  idle 
wish,  in  leaving  them  to  follow  their  own  course  ; 
you  may  expect  to  see  them  proud,  vain,  idle, 
extravagant,  and  disobedient,  and  you  will  have 
to  eat  the  bread  of  bitterness  that  you  have  pre- 
pared for  yourselves.  May  you  learn  thereby 
how  great  has  been  your  sin,  by  thus  neglecting 
the  means  within  your  power  for  influencing 
their  hearts  ;  and  may  others  be  warned  by  your 
misfortune,  and  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  !  Nothing  is  more  effectual  for 
this  than  the  example  of  domestic  piety.  Ex- 
ample here,  as  in  every  tiling  else,  and  much 
more  than  in  every  thing  else,  will  do  more  than 
precept.  The  question  is,  not  only  to  teach 
them,  by  means  of  some  elementary  book,  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  love  God,  but  we  must  also 
show  them  that  we  love  him  ourselves.  If  they 
see  that  we  pay  no  adoration  to  that  God  of 
whom  we  speak  to  them,  the  best  instruction 
will  become  useless  ;  but  by  means  of  domestic 
worship  and  domestic  piety,  these  young  plants, 


under  the  blessing  of  Him  who  alone  can  give 
the  increase,  will  grow  up,  '  like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  waters,  which  bringeth  forth  his 
fruit  in  his  season,  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither.' 
Your  children  may  quit  the  parental  roof,  but 
they  will  remember,  when  far  away,  the  prayers  i 
and  the  piety  of  the  paternal  roof,  and  the  pray-  | 
ers  of  the  paternal  roof  will  protect  them." 

J.  P.  1 



For  Friends'  Review.  K 

FULFILMENT  OF  PROPHECY. 

The  wonderful  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  re- 
corded in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  very  confirm:  I 
ing  to  the  Christian  believer,  and  it  is  deeply  in-  I 
teresting  to  meet  with  the  evidence  of  it,  as  we 
may  frequently  do  in  the  perusal  of  the  history 
of  those  lands,  whose  future  condition  was  so 
clearly  portrayed  by  the  inspired  writers.  The 
prophet  Isaiah,  describing  the  burden  of  Egypt, 
chapter  xix.  5 — 7,  says,  "  And  the  waters  shall 
fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted 
and  dried  up.  And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  far 
away ;  and  the  brooks  of  defence  shall  be 
emptied  and  dried  up  ;  the  reeds  and  the  flags 
shall  wither.  The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks,  and  every  thing 
sown  by  the  brooks,  shall  wither,  be  driven 
away,  and  be  no  more." 

In  the  work  entitled  "  Mission  of  Inquiry  to 
the  Jews,"  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  it  is  stated  as  a  re- 
markable fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  page  52, 
"Scarcely  any  of  those  reeds  for  which  the  Nile 
was  once  famous  are  now  to  be  found  upon  its 
banks  ;  the  lotus  in  particular  has  disappeared, 
and  the  papyrus  is  very  rare."  In  the  days  of 
the  prophet  there  were  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
there  are  now  only  two,  the  rest  have  been 
wasted  and  dried  up."  "  The  reeds  were  com- 
manded to  wither  and  they  have  fled  away,  the 
other  productions,  against  which  no  word  of 
threatening  went  forth,  are  as  luxuriant  as  be- 
fore." 

A  concurrent  testimony  is  also  given  by  the 
facts  stated  in  a  very  interesting  address  before 
the  Chester  county  Horticultural  Society,  by 
Wm.  H.  Dillingham,  page  10. 

"  Nor  must  we  pass  by  the  renowned  Papyrus  of 
the  Nile,  now  rarely  to  be  found  there,  though 
the  paper  manufactured  from  it  constituted  for  ages 
the  largest  item  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  said  not  to  be  an  unfrequent  in- 
mate in  the  European  collections,  although 
sought  for  in  vain  in  its  original  home." 

"  This  commerce,  soon  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Alexandrian  Library,  extended  over  the  ci- 
vilized world,  and  centuries  after  the  Christian 
era,  continued  to  be  a  principal  source  of  wealth 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  manuscripts  recently 
discovered  at  Herculaneum,  were  written  on  this 
material."  "  Gliddon  remarks,  in  one  of  his  lec- 
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tures,  that  during  all  his  residence  in  Egypt,  he 
had  never  been  able  to  detect  this  plant,  nor  had 
he  ever  known  a  person  who  had  found  it  there." 

M. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  IMAGINATION. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  tendency  of  our 
social  habits  is  to  render  us  too  little  sensible  of 
those  enjoyments  which  our  Creator  has  pro- 
vided for  us  in  the  works  of  nature.  Our  daily 
avocations,  the  training  of  our  children — our 
very  charities, 

 "  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 

His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love," 

have  physical  ends  in  view.    And  although  the 
love  of  nature  be  instinctive  in  some  minds  at 
least,  yet  it  needs  to  be  guided,  in  a  few  cases, 
perhaps,  to  be  restrained,  but  in  all  to  be  cherished. 
Sense,  reason,  and  the  imagination — all  designed 
for  good  and  noble  purposes — neither  can  be- 
come inert,  or  be  unduly  stimulated,  without 
destroying  that  nice  adjustment  of  the  faculties 
which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of 
the  man.    We  cultivate  the  intellect,  we  train 
the  senses,  and  he  must  be  apathetic  indeed,  who 
does  not  feel  that  their  impulses  need  to  be  con- 
tinually restrained  ;  but  we  leave  the  imagination 
to  receive  its  bias  from  fortuitous  circumstances, 
or  if  alarmed  by  its  waywardness  and  its  ten- 
dency to  evil,  we  seek  to  deprive  it  of  all  nourish- 
ment, in  the  vain  hope  that  it  may  become  ex- 
tinct.   In  the  meantime,  through  a  thousand 
channels,  poison  finds  access  to  taint  and  corrupt 
the  faculty  from  which  its  proper  food  has  been 
withheld.    Far  be  it  from  us  to  rely  upon  any 
training,  or  upon  our  unaided  powers,  to  resist 
evil ;  but  if,  happily,  by  the  due  exercise  of  the 
faculties  with  which  we  have  been  endowed 
upon  fitting  subjects,  we  may  be  in  some  measure 
shielded  from  the  grosser  temptations  which  sur- 
round us,  if  we  can  be  so  habituated  to  the  con- 
templation of  our  great  Creator  in  his  works,  as 
"  to  grow  familiar  day  by  day  with  his  concep- 
tions," surely  such  a  habit  of  mind  will  not  be 
unfavourable  to  the  reception  of  that  influence 
from  above,  by  which  alone  we  can  be  kept  from 
the  evil  which  is  in  the  world ; 


myself,  it  is  amongst  my  most  cherished  recol- 
lections to  have  stood  by  the  side  of  ripened  age, 
amidst  her  beautiful  scenes,  and  see 

 "the  spirit  stoop 

To  drink  with  gratitude  the  crystal  stream 
Of  unreproved  enjoyment." 


 "For  the  man 

Who  in  this  spirit  communes  with  the  forms 
Of  Nature,  who,  with  understanding  heart, 
Doth  know  and  love  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude, 
No  vengeance  and  no  hatred,  needs  must  feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  Love 
So  deeply,  that,  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
In  fellow  natures  and  a  kindred  joy." 

Nor  is  the  enjoyment  which  is  to  be  derived 
through  the  imagination  from  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  confined  to  any  period  of  life.  For 


A  late  number  of  "The  North  British  Re- 
view" contains  the  following  extract  from  an 
anonymous  work  "  on  Modern  Painting,"  and  it 
is,  I  think,  justly  called  "  a  very  noble  passage." 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little,  in  general, 
people  know  about  the  sky.    It  is  the  part  of 
creation  in  which  nature  has  done  more  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  man,  more  for  the  sole  and  evi- 
dent purpose  of  talking  to  him  and  teaching  him, 
than  in  any  other  of  her  works,  and  it  is  just  the 
part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her.   There  are 
not  many  of  her  other  works  in  which  some  more 
material  or  essential  purpose  than  the  mere 
pleasing  of  man  is  not  answered  by  every  part  of 
their  organization;  but  every  essential  purpose 
of  the  sky  might,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  an- 
swered, if  once  in  three  days,  or  thereabouts,  a 
great,  ugly,  black  rain-cloud  were  brought  up 
over  the  blue,  and  everything  well  watered,  and 
so  all  left  blue  again  till  next  time,  with  perhaps 
a  film  of  morning  and  evening  mist  for  dew. 
And  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a  moment  of  any 
day  of  our  lives,  when  nature  is  not  producing 
scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after 
glory,  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and 
constant  principles  of  the  most  perfect  beauty, 
that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  all  done  for  us,  and 
intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure.    And  every 
man,  wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other 
sources  of  interest  or  of  beauty,  has  this  doing 
for  him  constantly.    The  noblest  scenes  of  the 
earth  can  be  seen  and  known  but  by  few  ;  it  is 
not  intended  that  man  should  live  always  in  the 
midst  of  them  ;  he  injures  them  by  his  presence, 
he  ceases  to  feel  them  if  he  be  always  with  them ; 
but  the  sky  is  for  all ;  bright,  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
'  too  bright,  nor  good,  for  human  nature's  daily 
food ;'  it  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  per- 
petual comfort  and  exalting  of  the  heart,  for  the 
soothing  and  purifying  of  it  from  its  dross  and 
dust.    Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  capricious, 
sometimes  awful,  never  the  same  for  two  mo- 
ments together ;  almost  human  in  its  passions, 
almost  spiritual  in  its  tenderness,  almost  divine 
in  its  infinity,  its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in 
us,  is  as  distinct,  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement, 
or  of  blessing,  to  what  is  mortal,  is  essential. 
And  yet  we  never  attend  to  it,  we  never  make  it 
a  subject  of  thought,  but  as  it  has  to  do  with  our 
animal  sensations  ;  we  look  upon  all  by  which  it 
speaks  to  us  more  clearly  than  to  brutes,  upon 
all  which  bears  witness  to  the  intention  of  the 
Supreme,  that  we  are  to  receive  more  from  the 
covering  vault  than  the  light  and  the  dew  which 
we  share  with  the  weed  and  the  worm,  only  as 
a  succession  of  meaningless  and  monotonous 
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accident,  too  common  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy 
of  a  moment  of  watchfulness,  or  a  glance  of  ad- 
miration. If,  in  our  moments  of  utter  idleness 
and  insipidity,  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last  re- 
source, which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak  of? 
One  says  it  has  been  wet,  and  another  it  has 
been  windy,  and  another  it  has  been  warm. 
Who,  among  the  whole  chattering  crowd,  can 
tell  me  of  the  forms  and  the  precipices  of  the 
chain  of  tall  white  mountains  that  girded  the 
horizon  at  noon  yesterday  ?  Who  saw  the  nar- 
row sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the  south,  and 
smote  upon  their  summits  until  they  melted  and 
mouldered  away  in  a  dust  of  blue  rain  1  Who 
saw  the  dance  of  the  dead  clouds  when  the  sun- 
light left  them  last  night,  and  the  west  wind  blew 

them  before  it  like  withered  leaves  ?  It 

is  in  quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  unobtrusive 
majesty,  the  deep,  and  the  calm,  and  the  per- 
petual— that  which  must  be  sought  ere  it  is  seen, 
and  loved  ere  it  is  understood — things  which  the 
angels  work  out  for  us  daily,  and  yet  vary  eter- 
nally, which  are  never  wanting,  and  never  re- 
peated, which  are  to  be  found  always,  yet  each 
found  but  once ;  it  is  through  these  that  the  lesson 
of  devotion  is  taught,  and  the  blessing  of  beauty 
given." 


For  Friends'  Review. 

WASTE  OF  MUSCULAR  FORCE. 

An  old  story  is  told  of  some  people  who  were 
employed  in  the  collection  of  tea,  and  who  put 
their  herb  into  one  end  of  a  wallet,  and  balanced 
it  by  a  stone  in  the  other;  and  when  advised  to 
fill  both  ends  with  tea,  they  plead  immemorial 
usage  in  favour  of  their  practice.  Their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  had  balanced  their  tea  by  a 
stone,  and  they  would  do  so  too.  To  us  this 
must  appear  a  very  silly  process,  and  the  reason 
for  continuing  in  it,  far  from  conclusive.  Yet  if 
we  examine  the  practices  which  are  sanctioned 
by  usage  among  us,  we  may  probably  find  some 
of  them  not  much  wiser  than  that  of  the  tea 
gatherers. 

In  this  city  we  behold  men  labouring,  under 
the  direction  of  highly  intelligent  employers,  in 
the  erection  of  buildings ;  transporting  the  bricks 
and  mortar  from  the  ground  to  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  on  their  shoulders ;  climbing  nearly  ver- 
tical ladders,  with  their  heavy  burdens,  without 
reflecting  themselves,  or  leading  others  to  reflect, 
what  an  amount  of  muscular  force  they  are 
wasting  in  the  process.  A  man  weighing  150 
pounds  is  certainly  heavily  laden,  if  he  carries 
on  his  shoulders,  up  a  vertical  ladder,  70  pounds 
of  mortar  or  bricks  ;  yet  in  this  case  two-thirds 
of  the  burden  are  carried  to  aid  in  conveying  the 
remaining  third.  The  tea  is  balanced  by  a 
weight  more  than  double  its  own.  The  man 
carries  himself  up  the  ladder,  with  every  load 
which  he  bears ;  besides  he  lias  the  labour  of 
going  down  again,  which,  though  less  than  that 
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of  ascending,  is  not  inconsiderable  in  the  course 
of  a  month. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  these  operations 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  labour  are  employed 
upon  the  machinery,  and  not  upon  the  material 
to  be  moved.  If  a  stationary  engine,  which 
should  raise  nothing  but  the  materials  and  the 
vessel  containing  them,  were  substituted  for  this 
moving  machine,  what  a  large  amount  of  labour 
would  be  saved  in  the  erection  of  an  ordinary 
house.  By  using  the  common  mechanical  powers, 
the  business  might  no  doubt  be  accomplished 
with  a  third  of  the  force  usually  employed ;  even 
if  human  bones  and  muscles  should  still  consti- 
tute the  moving  force.  But  in  many  situations 
a  little  ingenuity  would  enable  the  builders  to 
elevate  their  heavy  materials  by  horse  power — 
which  is  always  cheaper,  where  it  can  be  fairly 
applied,  than  the  muscles  of  men. 

In  many  of  the  processes  which  formerly  re- 
quired a  large  expenditure  of  human  strength, 
the  substitution  of  machinery  has  increased  the 
effect  to  an  incalculable  extent,  yet  many  im- 
provements may  undoubtedly  be  yet  made. 

But  muscular  force  is  not  the  only  species 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  wasting.  Let  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  such  examinations  read 
over,  for  the  first  time,  an  ordinary  Deed  for  the 
transfer  of  property,  and  remark  what  an  amount 
of  repetition  it  contains.  How  much  labour  is 
wasted  in  writing  such  conveyances.  If  some 
person  properly  qualified  for  the  task  was  autho- 
rized to  compose  a  form  of  conveyance,  including 
all  the  necessary  words,  but  discarding  all  useless 
repetitions,  a  large  amount  of  writing  might  be 
saved,  and  the  expense  of  preparing  such  ar- 
ticles be  proportionally  reduced. 

The  subject  would  readily  admit  of  expansion, 
but  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  L. 


EFFECTS  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

After  examination  had,  it  has  been  made  ap- 
parent, that  of  880  maniacs  in  our  asylums,  400 
owe  their  loss  of  reason  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  That  1700  out  of  1900  paupers  in  our 
poor  houses,  and  1300  out  of  1700  criminals  in 
our  prisons,  owe  their  pauperism  and  their 
crime  to  the  same  cause.  That  43  out  of  44 
murders  were  committed  under  the  influence  of 
alcoholic  stimulus.  That  67  out  of  77  found 
dead,  died  of  drunkenness,  and  that  400  out  of 
690  juvenile  delinquents  either  drank  themselves 
or  belonged  to  families  that  did  so. 

"  I  have  shown,"  says  that  indefatigable  agent, 
Samuel  Chipman,  Esq.,  who  visited  all  the  poor 
houses  and  prisons  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
"I  have  shown  beyond  the  power  of  contra- 
diction, that  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the 
pauperism  is  occasioned  by  intemperance,  and 
that  more  than  five-sixths  of  all  those  committed 
for  crime,  are  themselves  intemperate.  In  no 
poor  house  have  I  failed  to  find  the  wife,  the 
widow,  or  the  children  of  the  drunkard. 
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"  In  one,  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  persons 
relieved  the  preceding  year,  were  nineteen  wives 
of  drunken  husbands,  and  seventy-one  children 
of  drunken  fathers.  And  in  almost  every  jail 
were  husbands  confined  for  whipping  their  wives, 
or  otherwise  abusing  their  households." 

A  friend  of  mine  once  gave  me  the  number 
and  the  names  of  a  social  club  of  temperate 
drinkers  which  once  existed  in  Schenectady, 
and  of  which,  when  young,  he  was  himself  a 
member;  and  I  have  remarked,  how  bereft  of 
fortune,  how  bereft  of  reputation,  bereft  of 
health,  and  sometimes  even  bereft  of  reason,  they 
have  descended,  one  after  another,  prematurely 
to  the  grave ;  until  at  length,  though  not  an  old 
man,  that  friend  alone  remains,  of  all  their  num- 
ber, to  tell  how  he  himself  was  rescued  from  a 
fate  so  terrible,  by  the  timely  and  prophetic 
counsel  of  a  pious  mother.  And  I  have  marked, 
too,  how  those  pupils  of  my  own,  who,  in  despite 
of  warning  and  admonition,  and  entreaty,  per- 
sisted in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  while  at 
college,  have,  on  entering  the  world,  sunk  into 
obscurity,  and  finally  disappeared  from  among 
those  rival  actors,  once  their  companions,  rising 
into  life  ;  and  when,  searching  out  the  cause,  I 
have,  full  of  anxiety,  inquired  after  one,  and 
another,  and  another ;  the  same  answer  has  been 
returned,  "  He  has  become,  or  gone  a  sot  into 
the  grave." — The  Enquirer. 
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The  accounts  which  will  be  found  in  the  present 
number,  respecting  the  late  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Indiana  and  Baltimore,  may  probably  call  to  the 
remembrance  of  our  readers,  the  emotions  of  the 
Apostle  when  he  saw  the  brethren  who  came  to 
meet  him  at  Appii  Forum;  he  thanked  God  and  took 
courage.  It  is  certainly  cause  of  hope,  when  these 
assemblages  are  favoured,  as  these  unquestionably 
were,  so  to  conduct  the  important  concerns  which 
engaged  their  attention,  as  to  render  the  ejacula- 
tion of  the  Psalmist  in  good  degree  applicable  to 
them  :  "Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity." 


The  notice  which  appears  in  this  paper,  of  the 
visit  of  our  friends,  Edwin  0.  Tregellesand  James 
Jesup,  to  the  West  Indies  in  1843,-'4-'5,  furnishes 
an  answer  to  such  opponents  of  emancipation  as 
pronounce  this  noble  experiment  a  total  failure,  not 
much  unlike  that  given  by  the  philosopher  to  the 
sophist  who  was  trying  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  motion.  He  simply  got  up  and  walked. 
It  maybe  observed  that  E.  0.  Tregelles  is  an  ap- 


proved minister  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  visit 
of  these  Friends  to  the  West  Indies,  was  on  a  re- 
ligious account,  and  undertaken  with  the  full  unity 
of  their  brethren  at  home. 


From  the  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  settle- 
ments of  Friends  are  extending  to  the  north-east, 
over  a  district  of  country,  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  peopled  only  by  the  wild  wandering  natives, 
or  by  European  descendants  nearly  as  wild  and  un- 
civilized as  they.  From  a  letter  recently  received, 
it  appears  that  Daniel  Knovvles,  a  Friend  from 
Canada,  was  preparing  to  visit  those  Friends  who 
are  scattered  over  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  May 
they  prove  as  lights  to  those  western  regions,  that 
others  seeing  their  good  works  may  glorify  their 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven. 


Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. — Although  the  print- 
ed minutes  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  have  not  yet 
come  to  hand,  the  following  information  has  been 
received  from  so  respectable  a  source  that  entire 
reliance  is  placed  on  its  correctness.  The  meeting 
convened  at  Richmond,  on  the  30th  of  9th  month, 
when  it  appeared  that  among  the  representatives 
from  the  thirteen  quarters,  only  two  of  each  sex 
were  absent.  There  were  several  ministers  in  ac- 
ceptable attendance  from  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
viz.:  two  from  New  England,  two  from  New 
York,  and  one  from  North  Carolina.  Epistles  from 
all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  received,  and 
read  to  edification.  The  meeting  was  occupied 
most  of  the  following  day  in  considering  the  state 
of  society,  during  which  much  salutary  council 
was  administered,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  un- 
der a  feeling  of  solemnity  and  gratitude  to  the 
Master  of  assemblies. 

On  7th  day,  3d  of  10th  month,  a  proposal  was 
presented  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Quaiterly 
Meeting,  to  be  composed  of  Monthly  Meetings 
now  belonging  to  Whitelick  quarter.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  visit  the  quarter  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  divide,  and  all  the  Monthly  Meetings  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  report  next  year  their 
judgment  in  the  case.  A  request  was  also  sub- 
mitted through  the  report  of  the  Western  quarter, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  quarter  at  Salem,  in 
Iowa,  to  be  denominated  Salem;  to  which  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  after  due  consideration,  acceded, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  the  opening 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  5th  month  next, 
and  to  visit  all  the  established  meetings  of  Friends 
in  that  territory. 

Two  public  meetings  for  worship  were  held  on 
First  day;  one  for  the  youth,  appointed  at  the 
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request  of  L.  M.  Hoag,  was  held  in  the  evening, 
all  which  were  largely  attended. 

Among  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  on  Second  day,  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  the 
past  year  was  one  of  the  most  interesting.  By 
those  minutes  it  appeared  that  an  appropriate  me- 
morial to  Congress,  soliciting  a  speedy  termination 
to  the  Mexican  war,  was  adopted  by  that  meeting 
in  the  First  month  last,  and  presented  soon  after- 
wards. A  petition  was  also  presented  by  the 
same  body  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  during  their 
session  of  last  winter,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
colour. 

The  Boarding  School  under  charge  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  has  had  one  short  session  ;  beginning  with 
thirty,  and  closing  with  about  forty- seven  pupils. 
The  next  session  was  to  commence  on  the  13th  of 
10th  month,  with  a  prospect  of  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  scholars. 

On  Third  day,  the  reports  of  the  committees  on 
the  African  and  Indian  concerns  were  received  and 
read.  The  information  respecting  the  Shawnese 
Indians,  in  whose  improvement  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Baltimore,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  are  jointly 
engaged,  corresponds  with  that  which  was  pub- 
lished in  our  last  number.  The  committee  on  the 
concern  respecting  the  descendants  of  the  African 
race,  have  been  attentive  to  the  duties  of  their  ap- 
pointment. Schools  among  the  people  of  colour 
have  been  promoted  and  encouraged  ;  some  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  have  been  distributed  among 
them ;  and  they  have,  in  various  ways,  received 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  Friends.  Essays 
of  epistles  to  all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Friends  were  produced  and  adopted.  The  meet- 
ing concluded  under  a  satisfactory  evidence  that 
Friends  had  been  edified  together,  and  that  the 
bonds  of  Christian  fellowship  had  been  sensibly 
strengthened. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. — This  Yearly 
Meeting  commenced  on  the  18th  and  concluded 
on  the  21st  inst.  Our  beloved  friends,  Benjamin 
Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsay,  from  England,  and 
several  Friends  in  the  ministry  from  Yearly  Meet- 
ings on  this  continent,  were  present.  Epistles  from 
all  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  were  received, 
read,  and  answered.  A  committee  of  men  and 
women  Friends  was  set  apart  to  visit,  as  way 
might  open  for  it,  some  of  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings, particularly  those  within  the  limits  of  Vir- 
ginia Half- Yearly  Meeting. 

An  interesting  report  from  the  committee  charged 
with  the  Indian  concerns,  was  read,  and  the  annual 
contribution  towards  the  support  of  the  establish- 
ment was  somewhat  increased. 


Though  a  large  three  story  house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  family  and  the  Indian  children  has 
been  built  the  past  year,  there  have  been  more  ap- 
plicants than  could  be  received.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing interest  among  them  on  the  subject  of  I 
education,  as  it  relates  to  agriculture,  literature, 
and  Christian  instruction. 

Harmony  and  brotherly  condescension  prevailed 
throughout  the  several  siitings  of  the  meeting,  and 
with  hearts  thankful  for  the  favour,  the  meeting  i 
concluded,  under  a  degree  of  precious  solemnity, 
to  meet  at  the  usual  time  next  year. 


From  the  National  Era. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  London  Friend  for  the  9th  month  con-  j 
tains  interesting  and  valuable  notes  of  a  visit  | 
made  to  the  West  Indies,  in  a  religious  capacity,  | 
by  Edwin  0.  Tregelles,  a  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  his  companion,  James  Jesup.  I 

They  landed  at  Barbadoes,  and  from  thence  j 
visited  all  parts  of  the  British  West  Indies.    In  j 
Barbadoes,  a  colony,  settled  more  than  200  years 
ago,  with  a  population  of  120,000,  or  about  600 
per  square  mile,  more  densely  peopled  than  any  f.j 
other  part  of  the  world,  except  China,  they 
found  the  emancipated  class  less  prosperous  and  | 
comfortable  than  in  the  other  islands.    The  II 
black  labourers  had  little  or  no  land  for  their  j 
own  cultivation;  and,  owing  to  the  mistaken 
policy  of  their  former  masters,  up  to  the  very  I 
date  of  emancipation,  they  were  still,  as  a  class, 
deplorably  ignorant.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
island  of  Antigua,  where  a  more  enlightened  1 
forecast  had  prompted  the  education  of  the 
blacks,  even  before  the  act  of  1834,  and  where 
a  total  emancipation  took  the  place  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system,  they  regarded  as  "  one  of  I 
the  brightest  and  happiest  spots  on  the  globe.  Jj 
A  walk  of  half  an  hour,  and  passing  converse  j  j 
with  the  labourers,  soon  show  that  the  school-  \ 
master  has  been  effectually  at  work,  and  that 
they  have  learned  not  from  the  schoolmaster  i 
only,  but  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  | 
gospel,  and  are,  consequently,  easily  controlled,  i 
In  proof  of  the  moral  self-restraint  that  is  known  | 
and  practised,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  during  i 
the  fearful  earthquake  in  1843,  when  the  walls  l| 
of  the  prison  were  thrown  down,  the  prisoners  i 
did  not  attempt  to  escape,  but  quietly  acknow-   '  i 
ledged  the  authority  of  the  jailer,  and  duly  i 
obeyed  his  bidding,  until  they  were  again  con-  |i 
fined.    In  Barbadoes,  we  found  that  the  prison-  | 
ers  in  the  jail  averaged  one  for  every  500  in- 
habitants ;  in  Antigua,  one  lor  every  1,000;  in 
Nevis,  the  proportion  was  still  less,  there  being 
but  two  prisoners  in  a  population  of  12,000!" 

In  Jamaica,  our  travellers  appear  to  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  benefit  which, 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  has  resulted  from 
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wni.  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  of  the  various 
denominations,  both  before  and  since  the  act  of 
emancipation.  Their  remarks  on  this  point  are 
worthy  of  notice : 

"Laborious  men,  from  various  sections  of  the 
Christian  church  in  England  and  in  America, 
passed  to  our  islands,  with  their  lives  and  liberty 
at  stake,  1  because  of  the  wrath  of  the  oppressor;' 
they  bore  with  them  the  gospel  message,  Peace 
with  God  by  Jesus  Christ;  glad  tidings  indeed 
for  the  down-trodden  slave,  whose  temporal 
joys  were  crushed,  but  who  listened  with  holy 
joy  to  the  language,  '  Ye  are  not  your  own ;.  ye 
are  bought  with  a  price  ;  therefore,  glorify  God 
in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are 
God's."  By  means  such  as  these,  an  influence 
was  obtained  over  the  minds  of  men  who  might 
otherwise  have  destroyed  the  happy  institutions 
they  now  enjoy ;  and  the  result  has  been  peace, 
obedience,  and  industry.  Even  the  Maroon  has 
been  reached,  the  free  Maroon,  who  refused  to 
submit  to  slavery  on  any  terms,  and  could  not 
ice  be  subdued  by  art  or  guile;  who  roamed  safe  and 
I«  free  amongst  the  fastnesses  of  Jamaica ;  he,  too, 
j  has  heard  and  obeyed  the  gospel,  and  now  ap- 
plies himself  usefully  to  the  culture  of  the 
ground.  We  passed  some  days  and  nights 
amongst  these  people,  devoid  of  fear,  though 
we  knew  we  were  surrounded  by  men  whose 
ancestors  had  been  a  terror  to  their  fellows, 
having  braved  the  bloodhounds  and  the  muskets 
of  the  British  soldiers." 

The  conduct  of  the  emancipated  class  after 
the  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  their 
present  condition,  are  thus  described : 

"It  is  true  that  some  of  the  slaves,  when 
emancipated,  forsook  the  estates  and  plantations 
where  they  had  been  well  treated,  but  this  was 
more  usually  the  result  of  some  strong  cause, 
real  or  imaginary ;  in  some  cases,  excessive 
cruelty  had  been  practised  up  to  the  eve  of 
emancipation ;  in  others,  the  employer  failed  to 
pay  the  stipulated  wages ;  in  others,  again,  a 
love  of  change  overcame  the  attachment  to  that 
ocation  where  lay  the  bones  of  their  ancestors 
)r  former  friends,  a  bond  that  often  proved  very 
powerful ;  and  there  were  others  who,  newly 
imported,  had  no  such  attachments  to  overcome. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  men  who  left 
thei 
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leir  former  homes  have  relapsed  into  the 
savage  life;  far  otherwise.    They  agreed  to 


serve  other  masters,  or  possessed  themselves  of 
plots  of  ground  by  purchase,  on  which  they 
erected  dwellings,  at  first  of  a  miserable  charac- 
ter, but  soon  to  be  replaced  by  neater  cottages ; 
and  now  some  of  them  may  be  seen  occupying 
excellent  houses,  with  three  or  four  rooms,  the 
walls  of  stone,  the  roof  shingled,  the  floors 
boarded,  furnished  with  good  four-post  beds, 
tables,  drawers,  chairs,  books,  and  pictures; 
their  gardens  stocked  with  yams,  plantains, 
ocros,  grenadillas,  pawpaws,  oranges,  limes, 


and  shaddocks.  These  have  not  retrograded ; 
nor  have  they,  whilst  possessing  such  comforts, 
forsaken  field  labour ;  many  of  them  work  in- 
dustriously four  days  in  a  week,  on  the  estates 
of  the  planters,  and  carefully  treasure  the  gain 
they  receive,  that  they  may  add  field  to  field. 
Are  they  to  be  blamed  for  this"?  Is  it  a  sin  for 
them  to  falsify  the  charge,  that  they  will  only 
work  under  the  stimulus  of  the  whip  V 

Our  travellers  state,  as  a  general  fact,  that, 
whenever  the  negro  class  can  obtain  land  by 
rent  or  actual  purchase  at  a  fair  rate,  they 
eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity,  and  are  found 
to  increase  in  wealth  and  the  appearances  of 
domestic  comfort.  Many  thousand  of  them  are 
employed  on  the  large  sugar  estates  a  part  of 
the  season,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  enjoying 
their  own  comfortable  little  freeholds.  Nearly 
twenty  thousand  of  these  small  estates  have 
been  purchased  in  Jamaica  alone,  since  1838. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  vast  improvement 
in  the  temporal  condition  of  the  labourers  has 
undoubtedly  diminished  the  number  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  as  field  hands  on  the 
sugar  plantations.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
cessive drought  for  several  seasons,  some  of  the 
plaMers  have  been  unable  to  pay  their  hands 
punctually,  and  these  have  preferred  to  trust  to 
their  own  skill  and  industry  hereafter,  in  pro- 
curing a  livelihood  from  their  provision-grounds. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of 
the  sugar  crop  of  the  island.  In  respect  to  the 
effect  of  this  diminution  upon  the  planters 
themselves,  the  authors  of  the  "  Notes  "  before 
us  remark : 

"  The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  our  West 
India  Islands  must  not  be  used  as  the  standard 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  happiness  of  their  in- 
habitants. It  may  be  true  that  the  means  for 
the  display  of  wealth  has  been  reduced  in  some 
cases,  but  take  a  view  of  the  aggregate,  and  we 
shall  find  that  the  comforts,  if  not  the  luxuries 
of  life,  are  far  more  diffused ;  that  display  of 
wealth  was  fictitious,  the  comforts  are  real ;  the 
one  was  frequently  obtained  by  money  borrowed 
on  mortgaged  estates,  the  other  is  earned  by 
frugally  saving  the  excess  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure." 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  great  measure  of 
emancipation  has  in  some  cases  borne  heavily 
upon  proprietors,  whose  habits,  prejudices,  and 
false  notions  of  economy,  have  not  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  the  new  state  of  things.  As 
at  every  important  step,  by  which  a  community 
advances  towards  a  higher  civilization,  indi- 
viduals unprepared  for  the  change  are  found 
suffering  and  lamenting  amidst  the  general  ame- 
lioration— the  victims  of  past  error,  rather  than 
of  the  new  movement  which  displaces  it — so  in 
the  mighty  stride  of  the  British  West  Indies 
from  feudalism  and  serfism  to  the  condition  of 
equal  and  impartial  freedom — there  have  not 
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been  wanting  instances  of  apparent  hardship  and 
disaster  among  the  proprietors  of  the  islands. 
The  evils  of  the  great  social  wrong  of  Slavery 
had  taken  too  deep  a  hold  on  master  and  slave 
to  be  altogether  eradicated  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  unnatural  connection.  The  present  genera- 
tion of  both  classes  must  pass  away,  before  the 
beautiful  order  of  Freedom  can  fully  establish 
itself  upon  a  territory  cursed  for  weary  centu- 
ries with  a  system  which  transformed  the  one 
into  luxurious  despots,  and  the  other  into  reck- 
less and  ignorant  slaves.  J.  G.  W. 


A  TESTIMONY 

Of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  deceased. 

(Concluded  from  page  70.) 

In  1843  his  mind  was  again  drawn  in  gospel 
love  towards  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  one 
of  the  special  objects  he  had  in  view,  was  that 
of  mingling  in  sympathy  with  those  who,  not 
being  satisfied  with  a  mere  formal  profession, 
were  seeking-  better  things  for  themselves.  In 
this  engagement  his  wife  felt  it  her  duty  to  ac- 
company him,  and  they  were  accordingly  libe- 
rated for  the  service.  After  having  visited 
Paris,  the  South  of  France,  including  all  the 
meetings  of  those  professing  with  Friends  there, 
and  most  of  the  large  towns  in  Switzerland,  with 
Strasburg,  Stutgard,  and  Brussels,  they  returned 
home,  and  renewed  the  eno-ao-ement  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year :  when,  commencing 
at  Boulogne,  they  proceeded  by  way  of  Paris  to 
Nantes  and  the  South-west  of  France  ;  and  re- 
turning again  by  Paris  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  they  subsequently  visited  the  islands 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

In  this  journey,  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  former  one,  they  were  accompanied  by 
their  valued  friend  Josiah  Forster :  and  their 
sister  Elizabeth  Fry,  having  a  certificate  to  visit 
Paris,  proceeded  so  far  with  them  on  their  way. 
In  the  course  of  these  journeys,  and  of  that  in 
1841,  our  beloved  friend  had  access  to  the  sove- 
reigns of  France,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Wur- 
temburg ;  with  all  of  whom  he  had  religious 
communications,  and  also  satisfactory  inter- 
course on  various  subjects  of  a  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  character. 

In  1845  he  again  visited  Scotland  and  some 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England ;  and  not 
feeling  quite  clear  of  one  of  those  districts,  he 
was  again  liberated  in  the  following  year  to 
complete  the  service.  On  returning  from  this 
visit,  in  which  he  had  laboured  diligently  in 
the  Gospel,  he  writes: — "Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  dear  Master  was  remark- 
ably with  us  on  these  occasions,  showing  us 
tokens  for  good,  and  giving  us  a  banner  to  be 
displayed  for  his  truth,  yet  the  creature  truly 


has  had  nothing  to  glory  in  ;  the  language  has  j 
been  deeply  felt : — '  Be  thou  exalted,  0  God,  t 
above  the  heavens,  and  thy  glory  above  all  the  I 
earth.'" 

The  last  service  of  this  kind  in  which  he  en-  I 
gaged,  was  a  visit  to  some  of  the  smaller  meet-  | 
ings  in  our  own  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  a  few 
in  the  adjoining  counties,  with  many  public 
meetings.    The  minute  granted  him  for  this 
undertaking   had  not   been   returned  to  the  j 
Monthly  Meeting  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
although  the  work  had  been  fully  completed. 

It  seems  incumbent  on  us  briefly  to  notice  his  I 
labours  of  love  in  the  different  branches  of  j 
Christian  philanthropy.    The  slave-trade  and  | 
slavery,  capital  punishments,  and  the  inspection  j 
of  prisons,  as  regarded  their  discipline  and  j 
management,  engrossed  much  of  his  attention  j 
for  many  years:  and  unwearied  were  his  la- j 
bours  for  the  abolition  of  the  former,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  latter.    We  believe  that,  i 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  succeeded,  after  | 
great  exertions,  in  obtaining  a  reprieve  for  a  j 
condemned  criminal ;  and  in  cases  where  this  j 
could  not  be  effected,  the  visits  which  he  paid 
to  those  that  were  appointed  to  die  were  such  as  I 
became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  j  i 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  earnestness  of 
his  Christian  zeal,  and  the  force  of  his  religious  ! 
efforts  on  these  occasions,  from  a  simple  narra-  || 
tive  of  one  case  which  he  published,  and  which  j] 
has   been  very  extensively  circulated.  Nor 
were  his  endeavours  to  effect  the  improvement  of  j 
prisons  confined  to  those  at  a  distance.  Amidst 
much  opposition,  he  exposed  the  mismanage- 
ment of  that  in  our  own  city,  in  which  one  of 
his  ancestors  had  been  confined  for  his  Christian  i 
testimony,  and  which  has  since  been  removed. 

It  is  sufficient  only  to  mention  his  warm  at- 
tachment to  the  Bible  Society,  and  his  continued 
labour  for  its  support  and  prosperity ;.  arising  I 
from  his  conviction  of  the  vast  importance  of  , 
the  sacred  writings,  and  their  blessed  effects  in 
promoting  the  religious  improvement  and  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race.    And  closely  connected  j 
with  this  conviction,  he  was  indefatigable  in  |i 
extending  the  blessings  of  education  amongst  ,1 
the  poorer  classes  of  society.    For  these  objects,  ,|>| 
he  spared  neither  personal  labour  nor  pecuniary  ,\ 
aid  ;  and  his  charitable  donations  to  the  poor  | 
and  afflicted  were  commensurate  with  the  en- 
larged means  which  Providence  had  placed  in 
his  power. 

Earnest  were  his  desires,  that  our  religious 
Society  should  rightly  occupy  the  place  assigned 
to  it  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church ;  and  so 
highly  did  he  prize  the  value  of  Christian  unity 
amongst  his  brethren,  that  he  felt  great  exercise 
of  spirit  at  the  least  interruption  of  it.  In  the 
12th  month,  1821,  we  find  the  following  entry 
in  his  journal: — "Yesterday  was  a  low,  but 
edifying  first-day ;  I  felt  much  satisfaction  in 
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being  permitted  to  be  silent.  How  invaluable 
is  the  liberty  of  the  spirit  as  professed  and  en 
joyed  by  Friends !  In  the  afternoon  meeting 
my  mind  was  peculiarly  drawn  in  near  love 
and  unity  to  our  own  Society;  and  the  desolate 
heritages  were  commended  in  secret  prayer  to 
Him,  who,  I  feel  persuaded,  has  called  us  forth 
to  bear  peculiar,  yet  living  testimonies ;  and 
thus  to  answer  in  His  church  universal  a  specific 
purpose.  Would  that  that  purpose  were  more 
fully  accomplished,  in  and  by  us!" 

On  some  recent  occasions  he  had  various 
causes  of  trial  and  uneasiness,  and  was  brought 
very  low  in  health  and  spirits ;  but  that  gracious 
and  merciful  God,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
serve  and  follow  faithfully  all  his  life  long,  saw 
his  soul  in  adversity,  and  in  very  tender  com- 
passion removed  the  burdens  which  weighed  so 
heavily  on  his  sensitive  spirit,  enabling  him  to 
cast  all  his  cares  on  Him,  and  even  to  rejoice  in 
his  goodness,  and  in  his  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men.  In  reference  to  some  of  these 
painful  circumstances,  he  writes : — "  I  can  truly 
say,  I  have  done  my  best,  my  very  best,  my  all, 
my  very  all;  and  now  I  think  I  can  quietly 
leave  it  to  Him,  whom  we  all  call  Master. 
May  I  serve  him  better,  and  more  entirely  than 
I  have  yet  done,  though  I  know  it  must  be  in 
weakness ;  and  may  none  of  these  storms  and 
jealousies  throw  me  off  my  guard  in  the  meek- 
ness and  patience  of  Christ,  or  in  the  least  divert 
I  my  attention  from  daily  duty,  and  the  diligent 
:  working  out  of  the  salvation  of  my  poor  un- 
worthy soul.  I  have  prayed  for  peace  among 
the  nations,  peace  in  our  Society,  and  peace  in 
the  deep  interior  of  my  own  spirit ;  a  blessing 
which  I  do,  in  a  good  degree,  already  enjoy ; 
but  to  which  I  have  not  the  slightest  preten- 
sions, except  in  the  abundant  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  May  it  abound  with  us  more  and 
more,  with  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  truly 
thankful  heart  to  the  Father  and  Fountain  of  all 
our  mercies !" 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  here 
advert,  at  any  length,  to  his  writings ;  but  it  is 
right  for  us  to  express  our  belief,  that  in  these 
undertakings,  as  in  every  other,  he  was  actuated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain,  with  unflinching  in- 
tegrity, "  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  record  the  deep  and 
abiding  sense  we  have  of  the  value  of  his 
Christian  labours  in  the  ministry  at  home. 
Here,  as  well  as  when  called  by  his  Divine 
,  Master  to  visit  distant  portions  of  the  heritage, 
his  labours  were  abundant.  The  weightiness  of 
his  spirit  on  these  occasions,  the  sound  and 
edifying  character  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
preached,  and  the  solemnity  with  which  he  ap- 
proached the  Throne  of  Grace  in  vocal  prayer, 
are  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  his  friends. 


And,  whilst  the  correct  and  appropriate  manner 
in  which  he  introduced  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures,  afforded  abundant  evidence  how  fre- 
quent he  was  in  reading  those  sacred  records, 
how  diligent  in  meditating  upon  them,  and  how 
careful  not  to  misquote,  or  misapply  them,  he 
evinced  a  firm  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
our  religious  Society,  and  a  deep  concern  for 
the  upholding  of  all  its  testimonies. 

In  thus  recounting  the  labours  and  exercises 
of  our  beloved  friend,  we  desire  not  to  exalt  him 
as  an  individual;  but  rather  to  show  that  the 
grace  which  was  bestowed  upon  him,  was  not 
bestowed  in  vain ;  for  we  feel  bound  to  express 
our  conviction  that  "  by  the  grace  of  God  "  he 
was  what  he  was  ;  and,  although  largely  gifted 
of  his  Lord,  yet  through  submission  to  the 
humbling  and  regulating  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  these  gifts  were  remarkably  sanctified, 
and  dedicated  to  his  Master's  service.  Resign- 
ing his  will  to  the  Divine  will  in  very  early  life, 
in  faith  and  child-like  simplicity,  he  was  led 
about  and  instructed,  and  in  due  time  made  emi- 
nently instrumental  in  turning  many  to  righte- 
ousness, not  only  by  the  ministry  of  the  word 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit,  but  also  by 
the  still  more  powerful  preaching  of  a  consistent, 
watchful,  dedicated  life.  Yet,  though  his  la- 
bours were  abundant  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  spend  and  to  be  spent 
in  the  service  of  his  Lord,  he  considered  himself 
an  unprofitable  servant,  and  confessed,  in  deep 
abasement  of  soul,  that  he  had  not  a  straw  to 
cling  to,  save  the  free  pardoning  love  and  mercy 
of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus  his  Saviour. 

He  was  particularly  careful  to  avoid  obscuring 
one  essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  by  making 
another  unduly  prominent :  and  his  spirit  was 
clothed  with  that  fervent  charity  towards  those 
who  differed  from  him,  which  "  never  faileth," 

doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,"  "  thinketh 
no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth 
in  the  truth." 

In  the  various  relationships  of  husband,  father, 
brother,  neighbour,  friend,  he  was  a  bright  ex- 
ample, always  preferring  others  to  himself,  and 
conscientiously  endeavouring  to  fulfil  his  nume- 
rous duties,  as  in  the  sight  of  a  heart-searching 
God.  In  common  with  all  the  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lamb,  tribulations  were  his  abun- 
dant portion,  but  in  obeying  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord,  his  peace  might  be  said  to  flow  as 
a  river,  and  his  righteousness  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

For  some  weeks  before  his  decease,  he 
evinced  an  increased  earnestness  to  accomplish 
all  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  his  duty  to  attend 
to;  particularly  in  effective  exertions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  above  all,  in 
the  more  immediate  service  of  his  God  and 
Saviour. 

He  seemed  to  have  a  sense  upon  his  spirit, 
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that  his  day's  work  was  hastening  to  its  close ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  a  little  while  before  his 
illness,  he  pleasantly  remarked,  "  I  think  I  have 
now  at  least  set  my  outward  house  in  order, 
which  is  a  great  relief."  On  the  belief  being 
expressed,  that  it  was  not  the  outward  house 
only  that  was  in  readiness,  he  replied,  with  a 
look  of  great  abasedness,  "  I  trust,  through 
pardoning  mercy,  it  may  be  so ;  but  of  myself, 
I  am  the  very  poorest,  most  unworthy  and  infirm 
of  human  creatures."  A  fall  from  his  horse  ap- 
peared to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  his  sudden 
removal.  It  gave  him  no  pain  at  the  time,  and 
he  was  remarkably  shielded  from  suffering  of 
mind  or  body,  throughout  his  short  illness,  of 
only  eight  days'  continuance.  There  was  much 
tender  mercy  manifest  in  this ;  as  he  had  a 
natural  shrinking  from  the  pains  and  attendant 
circumstances  of  a  dying  hour ;  and  expressed 
a  fear  that  he  should  not  have  fortitude  to  meet 
them.  A  remarkable  covering  of  heavenly 
peace  was  spread  over  his  sick  chamber,  and 
when  the  tide  of  life  was  gently,  and,  to  him- 
self, unconsciously  ebbing  out,  he  said,  with  a 
sweet  and  radiant  smile  upon  his  countenance,  "  I 
think  I  feel  a  little  joyful;"  and  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, amid  a  profound  stillness,  a  deep  and  holy 
solemnity,  his  ransomed  spirit  took  its  flight,  as 
we  reverently  believe,  to  the  mansions  of  eternal 
rest  and  blessedness.  Thus,  having  accom- 
plished his  day's  work  in  the  daytime,  he  was 
gently  gathered,  by  a  hand  of  unutterable  love 
and  mercy,  from  all  the  trials  of  this  changing 
scene  ;  and  he  has,  we  reverently  trust,  received 
from  Him,  who  is  the  Judge  of  all,  the  blessed 
sentence  of"  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant,"  "  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

He  died  on  the  4th  of  the  first  month,  1847, 
and  his  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burial- 
ground  at  Norwich,  on  the  12th  of  the  same. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance,  both  of 
Friends  and  others,  on  this  solemn  occasion  ;  his 
fellow-citizens,  of  every  class,  appearing  deeply 
to  sympathize  with  his  sorrowing  relatives  and 
friends.  He  was  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age, 
and  had  been  a  minister  nearly  thirty  years. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

AN  ELEVATED  RAILWAY. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Review,  that  a  plan  has  been  approved 
by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  for 
avoiding  the  great  annoyance  and  tumult  of  the 
numerous  omnibusses  continually  traversing  its 
principal  thoroughfare — Broadway. 

The  estimate  we  give  below,  from  a  respect- 
able journal  of  that  city,  of  the  number  of  times 
that  a  station  is  passed  by  those  cumbrous  and 
noisy  vehicles  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity there  is  for  an  alteration  in  the  present 
mode  of  locomotion  in  that  neighbourhood. 


The  method  proposed  to  be  adopted,  is  that  of 
an  elevated  rail  road  ten  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment of  Broadway,  along  which  cars  are  to  be 
continually  passing  in  either  direction — accom- 
modations for  foot  passengers  seem  also  to  enter 
into  the  calculation.  But  we  will  let  the  paper  | 
above  alluded  to  (The  Home  Journal,)  tell  its 
own  story  in  its  own  way. 

"  The  corporation  have  approved  the  Super-  \ 
terranean  Rail  Road;  and  the  great  thorough- j 
fare  of  New  York,  like  its  society  and  pastry,  is  J 
to  have  an  '  upper  crust.' 

"  We  stepped  in  yesterday  to  see  the  model. 
*  *  *  It  is  proposed  (in  connection  with  the  rail 
road  ten  feet  above  the  sidewalk,)  to  pave  the  j  1 
central  space  between  the  two  tracks  with  a  1 
second  story  highway,  whereon   processions  !  ■ 
and  pedestrians  may  parade  and  walk ;  and  ' 
through  the  translucent  substance  of  which  light 
may  descend  to  the  cart  and  carriage  track  be- 
low.   We  mean  literally  a  street  of  glass,  for 
such  is  the  proposition  before  the  City  Council.  • 
'Brittle  as  glass'  is  a  true  similitude  no  longer,  i  i 
it  being  demonstrated  that  it  may  be  laid  in  slabs  !  I 
like  marble,  and  bear  almost  any  weight  that  is  |  c 
put  on  without  concussion.    A  street  for  wet  [1  > 
weather  and  a  street  for  dry ;  an  elevation  if  t 
above  danger  from  carts,  and  (a  consideration  j  s 
likely  to  be  popular)  above  paying  involuntary  j  i 
admiration  to  those  who  ride  in  carriages. 

"  The  model  at  the  corner  of  Lispenard  street,  j 
representing  this  aerial  rail  road  in  operation,  is  |  1 
very  curious  and  interesting.    There  are  two  In 
tracks  on  each  side  of  the  street,  one  for  the  1 1 
passenger  car  which  never  stops,  and  another  |  S 
for  the  small  tenders  which  pick  up  and  let   I  i 
down  passengers  at  every  corner,  overtaking  or  1 
falling  behind  the  large  carriage,  at  the  will  of  I 
the  conductor.    There  is  a  platform  at  each 
corner,  up  to  which  passengers  ascend  by  stair-  I 
cases,  or  by  a  perpetually  ascending  and  descend-   ;  ; 
ing  sofa,  worked  by  the  machinery  of  the  road.  I 
The  engine  is  stationary  at  the  terminus,  and  |i 
the  cars  are  drawn  by  a  rope  running  over  || 
wheels.    The  dread  of  danger  from  a  wheel's  J 
giving  way  is  anticipated  and  guarded  against  jj 
by  two  other  sets  of  wheels,  upon  which  the  cars  !' 
would  drop  in  case  of  fracture. 

"  That  Broadway  must  in  some  way  or  other  ,  | 
be  depleted  of  omnibusses,  the  city  feels. — Om-  |  j 
nibusses,  by  a  recent  estimate,  pass  St.  Paul's  i 
4,000  times  a  day.  Paving  stones  and  ear-  < 
drums  can  stand  it  no  longer.  Paris,  suffering  < 
from  the  same  evil  of  over-crowded  thorough 
fares,  is  proposing  switerranean  rail  roads,  en-  i 
larging  its  capacity  by  growing  down. — '  We  t 
prefer  our  plan  of  enlarging  by  growing  up? 

"  But,  by  the  way,  if  a  city  can  thus  grow  up-  I 
ward  and  downward,  instead  of  lengthening  and  ! 
widening, — if  we  can  double  our  property  by  a  I 
draft  upon  zenith  and  nadir — it  is  time  land- 
holders began  to  look  at  the  rights  of  perpen- 
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dicular.  If  A.  B.  has  a  city  lot,  does  the  govern- 
ment claim  anything  under  or  over  him?  The 
growth  of  New  York  is  not  to  stop  here — it  will 
quadruple  in  this  century.  But  it  will  sooner 
grow  four  stories  higher  than  four  miles  wider 
or  longer  should  this  experiment  prove  success- 
ful. It  seems  to  have  been  prophetic  that  they 
commenced  numbering  in  Broadway  at  £  Fourth 
street.'  We  shall  have  First,  Second,  and 
Third  streets  over  Broadway, — perhaps  Deep, 
Deeper  and  Deepest  streets  under  it — a  city  in 
six  stories !  What  variety  in  taking  a  walk  ! 
What  scope  for  novelty  in  architecture!  What 
demand  on  inventions  for  hoisting  and  letting 
down!  What  laws  to  prevent  sitting  on  chim- 
nies,  fingering  the  hands  on  clocks,  and  making 
free  with  the  bells  in  the  belfries."       T.  J. 


ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  TUNIS. 

The  last  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Reporter  contains  abstracts  from 
the  Parliamentary  papers  on  the  slave-trade,  re- 
cently published,  consisting  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  British  Con- 
sul at  Tunis,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  together  with 
copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Con- 
sul and  His  Highness  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  with 
respect  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  slave  marts, 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Tunis. 

From  these  documents  it  appears  that,  in 
1841,  the  Bey  commenced  that  great  work  of 
reform,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  slaves, 
or  their  importation  from  the  interior.  On  the 
8th  of  1 2th  month,  1 842,  he  declared  all  children 
born  after  that  date  free.  This  was  followed 
by  the  suppression  of  the  great  Tunisian  bazaar 
for  the  sale  of  slaves.  Acting  under  his  orders, 
the  Bey's  ofiicers  proceeded  to  the  place  where 
for  centuries  blacks  and  whites  had  been  bar- 
gained for  like  cattle,  drove  out  the  detestable 
traffickers,  and,  to  express  in  a  solemn  and  em- 
phatic manner  the  abhorrence  in  which  their 
rulers  held  the  commerce  in  human  beings, 
pulled  down  and  destroyed  the  huge  market- 
houses. 

In  these  noble  movements — all  of  which  were 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fixed 
prejudices  and  long-established  customs  of  his 
Mohammedan  subjects — the  Bey  was  encouraged 
and  supported  by  the  counsels  and  official  influ- 
ence of  Sir  Thomas  Reade  and  the  Abolitionists 
of  England. 

At  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  London, 
in  1843,  an  address  to  the  Bey  was  prepared, 
congratulating  him  on  his  laudable  reform,  and 
entreating  him  to  pursue  his  benevolent  designs 
to  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  within  his  do- 
minions. This  document,  signed  by  the  well- 
known  philanthropist,  Thomas  Clarkson,  was 
communicated  to  the  Bey  through  the  British 
Consul. 


This  address  no  doubt  strengthened  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Bey,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1846 
he  published  a  circular  addressed  to  all  the 
consuls  in  Tunis,  informing  them  that  human 
beings  were  no  longer  regarded  as  property 
within  his  dominions. — Nat.  Era. 


In  an  instructive  Epistle  from  John  Woolman 
"to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Friends,"  dated  at  "  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey, 
4th  month,  1772,"  he  says:  "While  aught  re- 
mains in  us  different  from  a  perfect  resignation 
of  our  wills,  it  is  like  a  seal  to  a  book,  wherein 
is  written  '  that  good  and  acceptable,  and  perfect 
will  of  God,  concerning  us,'  Rom.  xii.  2 ;  but 
when  our  minds  entirely  yield  to  Christ,  that 
silence  is  known  which  followeth  the  opening  of 
the  last  of  the  seals,  Rev.  viii.  1;  in  this  silence 
we  learn  abiding  in  the  Divine  will,  and  then  feel 
that  we  have  no  cause  to  promote  but  that  only 
in  which  the  light  of  life  directs  us  in  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  the  alone  way  to  be  useful  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  is  to  abide  faithfully  under 
the  leadings  of  his  holy  spirit  in  all  cases,  and 
being  preserved  thereby  in  purity  of  heart  and 
holiness  of  conversation,  a  testimony  to  the  purity 
of  his  government  may  be  held  forth  through  us 
to  others." 


THE  MONEY  WASTED  IN  WAR. 

Give  me,  says  one,  the  money  that  has  been 
spent  in  war,  and  I  will  purchase  every  foot  of 
land  on  the  globe.  I  will  clothe  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  in  an  attire  that  kings  and 
queens  might  be  proud  of.  I  will  build  a  school 
house  upon  every  hill-side,  and  in  every  valley 
over  the  habitable  earth.  I  will  supply  that 
school-house  with  a  competent  teacher;  I  will 
build  an  academy  in  every  town,  and  endow  it ; 
a  college  in  every  state,  and  fill  it  with  able 
professors;  I  will  crown  every  hill  with  a 
church  consecrated  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace ;  I  will  support  in  its  pulpit  an 
able  teacher  of  righteousness,  so  that  on  every 
Sabbath  morning  the  chime  on  one  hill  shall 
answer  to  the  chime  on  another  around  the 
earth's  broad  circumference ;  and  the  voice  of 
prayer,  and  the  song  of  praise,  shall  ascend  like 
the  smoke  of  universal  incense-offerings  to 
heaven. — Penny  Magazine. 


EFFECTS  OF  PRAYER. 

A  woman  came  to  Halle  one  day,  and  said  to 
Augustus  Herman  Franke,  that  it  was  as  pos- 
sible that  the  steeples  should  fall  prostrate,  as 
that  she  should  lay  down  her  hatred  to  her 
mother-in-law,  who  had  so  abused  and  outraged 
her,  that  she  could  never  be  reconciled. 

Franke  replied,  "  I  am  not  surprised  that  you 
are  not  able  to  reconcile  yourself  to  your  mother- 
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in-law.  You  can  be  able  only  if  you  implore 
God's  grace  to  do  it.  And  now,  from  my  heart, 
I  ask  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  pray  to 
God  for  a  forgiving  temper." 

The  woman  could  not  refuse.  Some  days 
after,  she  returned,  and  said  :  "  Now  I  will  go 
and  be  reconciled  to  my  mother-in-law." 

She  did  so.  Her  own  pastor  asked  her  why 
she  had  not  done  so  before. 

She  replied :  "  You  admonished  me  to  be 
reconciled,  but  did  not  tell  me  how  to  get  a  for- 
giving spirit  by  praying  to  God." 


A  COTTAGE  SCENE. 

BY  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

I  saw  a  cradle  at  a  cottage  door, 
Where  the  fair  mother,  with  her  cheerful  wheel, 
Carrolled  so  sweet  a  song,  that  the  young  bird 
Which,  timid,  near  the  threshold  sought  for  seed, 
Paused  on  his  lifted  foot,  and  raised  his  head 
As  if  to  listen.    The  rejoicing  bees 
Nestled  in  throngs  amid  the  woodbine  cups 
That  o'er  the  lattice  clustered.    A  clear  stream 
Came  leaping  from  its  sylvan  height,  and  poured 
Music  upon  the  pebbles  ;  and  the  winds, 
Which  gently  'mid  the  vernal  branches  played 
Their  idle  freaks,  brought  showering  blossoms  down, 
Surfeiting  earth  with  sweetness.    Sad  I  came 
From  weary  commerce  with  the  heartless  world; — 
But,  when  I  felt  upon  my  withered  cheek 
My  mother  Nature's  breath,  and  heard  the  tramp 
Of  those  gay  insects  at  their  honeyed  toil, 
Shining  like  winged  jewelry,  and  drank 
The  healthful  odor  of  the  flowering  trees 
And  bright-eyed  violets,- — but  most  of  all, 
When  I  beheld  mild,  slumbering  innocence, 
And  on  that  young  maternal  brow  the  smile 
Of  those  affections  which  do  purify 
And  renovate  the  soul, — I  turned  me  back 
In  gladness,  and  with  added  strength  to  run 
My  weary  race,  lifting  a  thankful  prayer 
To  Him  who  showed  me  some  bright  tint  of  heaven 
Here  on  the  earth,  that  I  might  safer  walk, 
And  firmer  combat  sin,  and  surer  rise 
From  earth  to  heaven. 


TWILIGHT— HOPE. 

There  is  an  evening  twilight  of  the  heart, 

When  its  wild  passion-waves  are  lulled  to  rest, 
And  the  eye  sees  life's  fairy  scenes  depart, 

As  fades  the  day-beam  in  the  rosy  west. 
'Tis  with  a  nameless  feeling  of  regret 

We  gaze  upon  them  as  they  melt  away, 
And  fondly  would  we  bid  th-m  linger  yet, 

But  Hope  is  round  us  with  her  angel  lay, 
Hailing  afar  some  happier  moonlight  hour; 
Dear  are  her  whispers  still,  though  lost  their  early  power. 

In  youth  the  cheek  was  crimson'd  with  her  glow; 

Her  smile  was  loveliest  then,  her  matin  song 
Was  heaven's  own  music,  and  the  note  of  wo 

Was  all  unheard,  her  sunny  bowers  among. 
Life's  little  world  of  bliss  was  newly  born  ; 

We  knew  not,  cared  not,  it  was  born  to  die; 
Flushed  with  the  cool  breeze  and  the  dews  of  morn, 

With  dancing  heart  we  gazed  on  the  pure  sky, 
And  mocked  the  passing  clouds  that  dimm'd  its  blue, 
Like  our  own  sorrows  then — as  fleeting  and  as  few. 

And  manhood  felt  her  sway  too, — on  the  eye, 
Half-realized,  her  early  dreams  burst  bright, 


Her  promised  bower  of  happiness  seemed  nigh, 

Its  days  of  joy,  its  vigils  of  delight; 
And  though  at  times  might  lower  the  thunder  storm, 

And  the  red  lightnings  threaten,  still  the  air 
Was  balmy  with  her  breath,  and  her  loved  form, 

The  rainbow  of  the  heart,  was  hovering  there. 
'Tis  in  life's  noontide  she  is  fairest  seen, 
Her  wreath  the  summer  flower,  her  robe  of  summer  ] 
green. 

But  though  less  dazzling  in  her  twilight  dress, 

There's  more  of  heaven's  pure  beam  about  her  now; 
That  angel  smile  of  tranquil  loveliness, 

Which  the  heart  worships,  glowing  on  her  brow ;  ' 
That  smile  shall  brighten  the  dim  evening  star 

That  points  our  destined  tomb,  nor  e'er  depart 
Till  the  faint  light  of  life  is  fled  afar, 

And  hush'd  the  last  deep  beating  of  the  heart ; 
The  meteor-bearer  of  our  parting  breath, 
A  moon-beam  in  the  midnight  cloud  of  death.  j  5, 

Fitz-Greene  HallecJc, 


Married. — At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  West  "! 
Chester,  on  fifth  day,  the  21st  inst.,  Joseph  G.  Har- 
lan, son  of  Enoch  Harlan,  of  West  Marlborough  I  = 
township,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  to  Anna  A.  Ste- 
venson, of  the  former  place. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  at  Westbury,  Long 

Island,  on  22d  of  Ninth  month,  1847,  Joseph 
F.  Shotwell,  son  of  Joseph  S.  Shotwell,  of  New 
York,  to  Amie  Titus,  daughter  of  William  Titus, 
of  Westbury.  to 


Died. — At  his  residence  near  Milton,  Wayne  1,1 

Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  14th  inst..  in  the  75th  year  of  s'< 

his  age,  Benjamin  Hiatt,  an  approved  and  much  §1 

esteemed  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Society  of  fr] 

Friends.  l1( 

 ,  on  the  22d  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  his  pj 

father,  near  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs,  in  the  L 
23d  year  of  his  age,  Richard  H.  Lawrence.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  much  early  promise,  of  quick 
and  cultivated  parts,  and  a  lively  imagination,  and  ,! 
was  greatly  endeared  to  his  friends  by  his  amiable  9 
disposition.    A  cold  caught  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  f 
terminated  in  a  lingering  consumption.  During  tbe  4 
summer  months  his  strength  and  voice  failed,  so  I H 
that  he  could  speak  but  a  few  words  at  a  time,  and  I  j, 
scarcely  above  a  whisper.    He  was  early  aware  of  ||( 
and  resigned  to  his  situation,  saying  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  he  might  be  taken  away  at  any  time;  I? 
but  that  he  trusted  solely  in  his  Saviour,  and  enter-  * 
tained  the  humble  hope  that  it  would  be  in  mercy.  H 
He  enjoyed  greatly  the  reading  of  religious  books,  is 
and  especially  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Observing  his  | 
mother  to  be  much  aff  ected  by  his  daily  declining  t 
strength,  he  said,  "  Dear  mother,  do  not  grieve,  let  [, 
us  be  resigned  to  the  Lord's  will,  whatever  that 
may  be  ;  and  receive  with  equanimity  all  his  dis- 
pensations ;"  adding  with  emphasis,  :f  whichever  B; 
way  this  may  terminate,  all  will  be  right."  He  died 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d  ult.  without  a  sigh,  1? 
groan,  or  struggle,  exchanging,  as  is  humbly  hoped.  \i 
through  the  mercy  of  his  deai  Redeemer,  th'sscene  „ 
of  trial  and  temptation  for  one  of  endless  bliss.  . 

The  Friend. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

Continued  from  page  84. 

In  1812,  we  find  William  Allen  engaged  with 
his  usual  assiduity  in  extending  relief  to  the  poor, 
many  hundreds  of  whom,  particularly  the  c  h  ildren, 
were  believed  to  have  been  prevented  from 
starving  by  the  society  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  efficient  members.  But 
while  he  was  promoting  an  extensive  and  judi- 
cious plan  for  relieving  the  physical  wants  of  the 
poor,  his  benevolent  mind  was  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  the  temporary  alleviation  which 
could  be  afforded,  while  the  causes  of  poverty 
remained.  He  was  fully  aware  that  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  poverty  and  distress  which 
pressed  upon  the  claims  of  charity,  originated  in 
the  negligent  and  vicious  habits  of  the  sufferers. 
He  therefore  regarded  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  inferior  classes  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
relieving  their  physical  sufferings.  And  to  effect 
that  improvement,  he  considered  the  universal 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  essential  auxiliaries.  Hence 
he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  schools  designed 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  ;  and  his  attention 
was  still  extended  to  those  established  on  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  notwithstanding  the  perplexity 
arising  from  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  origi- 
nal projector. 

Among  the  methods  of  assisting  the  poor  there 
is  none  so  efficient  as  that  of  instructing  them 
how  to  provide  for  themselves.  With  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  property  can  be  accumulated 
only  by  small  savings.  This  our  friend  seems 
to  have  fully  understood :  and  therefore  pro- 
moted and  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a 
savings'  bank,  where  the  industrious  poor  might 
deposit  the  very  small  sums  which  they  could  at 
any  time  spare,  from  the  needful  supply  of  the 
passing  day.    The   salutary  consequences  of 


these  institutions  have  since  that  day  been  clearly 
attested. 

The  character  for  judgment  and  integrity 
which  William  Allen  had  attained  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in 
the  year  1813.  The  Duke  of  Kent,  who  was 
an  active  promoter  of  the  schools  for  educating 
the  poor,  had  become  embarrassed  in  his  pecu- 
niary concerns,  and  being  anxious  to  retrieve 
them,  he  consulted  our  friend  on  the  means  of 
effecting  this  object.  The  latter  proposed  that  the 
Duke  should  place  his  property  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  and  confine  his  expenses  to  a  limited 
income.  To  this  proposal  the  Duke  assented, 
upon  condition  that  W.  Allen  would  agree  to  be 
one  of  the  trustees.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed in  conjunction  with  several  others  to 
carry  their  plan  into  effect. 

That  William  Allen,  notwithstanding  the  di- 
versified occupations,  scientific  and  philanthropic, 
which  were  constantly  pressing  upon  his  time 
and  attention,  did  not  suffer  his  mind  to  be 
diverted  from  considerations  of  superior  im- 
portance, is  manifest  from  the  notes,  of  a  purely 
religious  character,  which  frequently  appear  in 
his  diary.  Under  date  of  the  10th  month  4th, 
1813,  we  find  the  subsequent  observations. 

"  At  meeting  on  First  day,  it  opened  instruc- 
tively to  my  mind  that,  as  the  Supreme  Being  is 
a  spirit,  so  all  communication  with  him  must  be 
spiritual:  and  as  we  cannot  command  the  times 
at  which  he  may  be  pleased  to  open,  it  is  our 
duty  to  wait  for  them,  and  to  cherish  them  when 
so  favoured  ;  but  if  we  turn  away  our  attention 
to  outward  and  visible  objects,  these  openings 
will  close,  and  we  shall  be  left  to  ourselves  bar- 
ren and  poor;  happy  for  us  if  we  feel  our  loss, 
and  patiently  look  for  the  next  opening,  and 
strive  to  make  a  better  use  of  it. 

"  It  also  appeared  to  me,  that  those  who  are 
carnally  minded  have  no  idea  of  the  inward  life; 
they  are  wholly  absorbed  in  outward  objects, 
and  when  these  please  them  they  feel  a  mo- 
mentary joy,  but  no  true  peace.  Riches,  life,  and 
health  are  uncertain,  but  a  little  assurance  that 
we  are  on  that  foundation  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved, and  that  none  of  the  storms  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  this 
adds  a  lustre  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  creation, 
and  sweetens  every  bitter  cup,  and  it  even  en- 
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lightens  the  darkest  scenes  with  a  gleam  of  peace 
and  hope." 

A  circumstance  occvirred  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  year  (1813)  which  awakened  the  sympathy 
and  roused  the  energy  of  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view.   A  young  man  near  Cardiff,  in  Wales, 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  extremely  igno- 
rant, not  being  able  to  read  or  write,  and  exhibit- 
ing no  indications  of  a  ferocious  disposition,  crept 
into  a  house  through  the  window,  stole  property 
to  the  value  of  a  few  shillings,  and  withdrew 
without  attempting  to  commit  a  personal  injury. 
This  was  one  of  the  numerous  crimes  which,  at 
that  time,  were  punishable  with  death ;  and  this 
poor  outcast  of  society,  this  neglected  child  of 
ignorance,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  lose 
his  life.    These  facts,  together  with  a  petition 
from  Cardiff,  were  soon  communicated  to  W. 
Allen,  who  lost  no  time  in  presenting  the  petition 
to  Lord  Sidmouth,  through  whose  instrumentality 
a  remission  of  the  penalty  Avas  expected.  The 
crime  constituted  burglary  in  English  law,  and 
Lord  Sidmouth  appeared  bent  upon  the  execution 
of  the  offender.    W.  Allen  afterwards  wrote  him 
a  letter,  forcibly  expostulating  against  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  punishment  "  so  shockingly  dispropor- 
tionate "  to  the  offence.    He  urged  the  negligence 
of  the  community  in  suffering  the  culprit  to  grow 
up  without  instruction,  as  a  reason  why  this 
moderate  crime  should  not  be  visited  by  the  ut- 
most severity  of  the  law.    His  arguments  clearly 
exposed  the  impolicy  as  well  as  the  barbarity  of 
the  then  existing  laws,  which  prescribed  the  same 
penalty  for  minor  offences  as  for  the  most  hein- 
ous atrocities.    He  justly  represented  the  laws, 
applicable  to  the  case,  as  the  relics  of  a  barbarous 
age,  vindictive  in  their  character,  and  totally  re- 
gardless of  the  great  object  of  penal  enactments, — 
the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  their  restoration 
to  usefulness  and  respectability. 

By  the  persevering  efforts  of  William  Allen,  a 
respite  of  ten  days  was  first  obtained,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  a  note  from  Lord  Sidmouth  furnished 
the  gratifying  intelligence  that  it  was  agreed  to 
recommend  to  the  Prince  Regent  the  commuta- 
tion of  the  sentence  to  transportation  for  life. 
With  this  decision  he  appears  to  have  been  satis- 
fied, and  in  his  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  this  information,  he  took  occasion  to  express 
a  wish,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  convince 
those  who,  from  their  situation  and  influence, 
were  able  to  give  full  effect  to  the  measure,  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  education  of  every  poor  child  in  the  kingdom, 
at  a  irifling  expense  to  the  public,  upon  some 
general  plan,  in  which  good  men  of  all  descrip- 
tions might  cordially  unite.  This,  he  observed, 
would  do  more  towards  diminishing  crime,  than 
all  the  penal  statute's  that  could  be  enacted. 

We  find  the  subject  of  this  review  not  only 
using  his  best  endeavours  lo  relieve  the  necessi-  < 
tics  of  the  poor,  to  raise  the  character  of  the  la-  i 
bouring  class  by  an  improved  education  of  their)  ' 


children,  but  he  was  careful  to  inculcate  upon 
those  of  more  liberal  opportunities,  the  impor- 
tance of  enriching  their  minds,  and  directing  their 
acquisitions  to  the  promotion  of  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  others.  On  commencing  a  course 
of  lectures  he  introduced  the  following  remarks  : 
"  The  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  existence,  prove  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Supreme  Being  that  we 
should  be  actively  employed ;  every  thing  about 
us  is  in  motion  ;  important  changes  are  constantly 
going  on,  and  some  of  them,  by  their  very  nature, 
are  calculated  to  stimulate  mankind  to  exertion. 
It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  being,  that  whatever 
is  capable  of  fixing  our  attention  to  useful  pur- 
suits,— whatever  stimulates  to  the  exertion  pf 
intellect, — whatever  gives  activity  to  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  must,  if  properly  directed,  conduce 
to  the  happiness  of  man.  Surrounded  as  we  are 
by  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilized 
life,  it  requires  some  abstraction  of  mind,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  reflection,  to  appreciate  properly 
the  advantages  we  enjoy.  We  are  apt  to  con- 
sider the  situations  in  which  Ave  find  ourselves 
as  perfectly  natural;  and  have  but  a  faint  idea  of 
what  we  owe  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

"  The  influence  of  knowledge  upon  the  human 
mind  is  prodigious.  A  reference  to  the  page  of 
history  will  not  only  show  the  gradual  advances 
which  have  been  made  from  rude  beginnings  to 
the  present  improved  state  of  society,  but  it  will 
strongly  inculcate  the  important  lesson,  that  the 
happiness  of  our  species  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Where  do  we 
behold  cruelty  in  its  most  terrific  form,  but  in  the 
uninstructed  and  neglected  part  of  the  com- 
munity' ?  By  whom  are  our  gaols  principally  in- 
habited but  by  the  ignorant  ?  By  those  to  whom 
society  has  failed  of  its  duty.  In  the  higher 
ranks  of  men,  ignorance  assumes  not  unfrequent- 
ly  the  shape  of  bigotry ;  and  manifests  itself  in 
deep  rooted  prejudice.  Whenever  you  see  a 
man  move  than  ordinarily  censorious  of  others, 
indisposed  to  make  allowance  for  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  may  have  been  placed, 
positive  and  uncharitable  in  his  opinions,  what- 
ever may  be  his  rank  in  life,  be  assured  that  he 
is  lamentably  ignorant. 

"Knowledge,  properly  understood  and  applied, 
sheds  a  benevolent  influence  over  the  mind  of 
the  possessor ;  and  when  we  consider  that  it 
tends  to  increase  our  power  of  usefulness,  and 
thereby  to  add  to  our  own  happiness  and  that  of 
others,  we  shall  feel  it  almost  a  duty  to  make 
such  an  arrangement  of  our  time,  as  to  devote 
regularly  a  portion  of  it  to  the  improvement  of 
our  mind. 

"  Few  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  beneficial 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  an  endeavour 
to  induce  a  habit  of  attention  even  to  minute 
circumstances ;  and  how  much  misery  is  pro- 
duced in  the  world  by  those  unhappy  prejudices 
which  owe  their  origin  to  a  careless  and  super- 
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ficial  view  of  facts.  Men  who  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  thinking,  and  carefully  investigating 
the  grounds  of  their  opinions,  are  most  liable  to 
be  carried  away  by  their  passions.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  habit  which  I  now  recommend, 
on  the  comfort  of  society,  is  incalculable ;  the 
pleasure  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  our 
rational  powers,  would  amply  repay  the  efforts 
necessary  for  the  purpose ;  indeed,  it  is  only  by 
an  accurate  examination  of  things,  and  reflection 
upon  them,  that  we  learn  the  comparative  value 
of  the  different  objects  presented  to  our  notice, 
and  give  to  every  one  that  precise  degree  of  at- 
tention to  which  it  is,  by  its  nature,  entitled." 

The  justice  and  correctness  of  this  last  obser- 
vation are  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  very  low 
estimate  which  men  often  place  upon  pursuits 
and  acquirements  widely  different  from  their 
own.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  persons  really 
pious,  and  enlightened  on  religious  subjects,  but 
unacquainted  with  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, very  ready  to  view  the  pursuits  of  science 
with  a  jealous  eye;  and  to  suppose  that  a  mind 
eagerly  employed  in  exploring  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  nature  and  art,  can  have  little  time  or 
inclination  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life,  which  alone  can  liberate 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  But  the  proper 
medium  which  the  subject  of  this  review  was 
studious  to  maintain,  is  that  in  which  we  assign 
to  every  object  of  pursuit  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion which  its  place  and  importance  demand : 
thus  giving  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  His. 

(To  be  continued. J 


LONDON  EPISTLE. 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  London,  by 
adjournments,  from  the  \§th  of  the  Fifth 
Month,  to  the  21th  of  the  same,  inclusive, 
1847: 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends : — We  have  at  this  time  been 
comforted  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  fel- 
lowship which  is  in  the  Truth,  and  have  been 
enabled  to  conduct  the  business  which  has  come 
before  us,  in  much  brotherly  love  and  harmony. 

Our  hearts  have  been  made  tender  under  a 
sense  of  our  Saviour's  love,  and  of  the  care 
which  in  this  love  He  is  still  extending  to  his 
Church,  wheresoever  those  who  belong  to  him 
may  be  scattered  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.  He  knoweth  their  sorrows,  their  wants, 
and  the  depth  and  extent  of  all  their  tribulation. 
Touched  with  the  feeling  of  their  infirmities, 
having  borne  our  grief  and  carried  our  sorrows, 
he  doth  not  fail  to  plead  their  cause,  and  through 
him  and  for  his  sake,  God  will  not  fail  to  supply 
all  their  need.  "Seeing  then  that  we  have  a 
great  high  priest,  that  is  passed  into  the  heavens, 


Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our  pro- 
fession," and  whilst  we  ever  bear  in  mind  what 
He  hath  endured  for  our  sakes,  and  the  price 
that  was  paid  for  our  redemption,  even  "the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot,"  and  that  in  him  we 
have  a  pitiful  and  constant  intercessor,  we  desire 
for  ourselves,  and  for  all  who  bear  his  name, 
that  we  may  ever  hold  in  remembrance  the 
practical  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel 
of  our  Lord,  "  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should 
live  unto  righteousness." 

A  concern  has  been  awakened  amongst  us, 
that,  as  a  religious  Society,  we  may  be  quick- 
ened yet  more  and  more  to  that  life  which  has 
its  enjoyment  in  the  service  of  the  Lord ;  that 
life,  in  which  the  believing  soul  doth  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and  under  a  con- 
viction of  our  utter  helplessness,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  doth  meekly 
submit  to  the  government  of  Christ,  and  follow 
him  in  obedience  to  the  leading  of  his  Spirit. 
It  is  this,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  that  will 
make  us  and  keep  us  a  spiritually-minded 
people ;  and  thus,  and  in  no  other  way,  can  we 
be  prepared,  as  a  Church,  to  fill  up  that  place 
upon  earth,  which  we  believe,  in  his  great 
mercy,  the  Lord  hath  appointed  us.  Such  is 
the  largeness  of  the  grace  of  God  to  man,  and 
its  expanding  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  its  efficacy,  that 
those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity,  and 
love  him  under  a  sense  of  what  they  owe  to 
him,  must  desire  that  all  men  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Truth,  and  that  they  all  may 
be  saved ;  that  all  may  be  brought  within  that 
one  fold  of  which  he  is  the  Shepherd.  We 
believe  that  it  is  a  day  in  which  the  Lord  is  at 
work  among  the  nations ;  it  is  our  prayer  that 
he  may  be  pleased  to  prosper  his  own  work, 
and  to  hasten  the  coming  of  that  day  in  which, 
"  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same,"  his  "name  shall  be  great 
among  the  Gentiles,"  and  the  people  everywhere 
be  made  fruitful  to  his  praise. 

The  diligent  attendance  of  our  meetings  for 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  dependence  upon  Him, 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  our  furtherance 
in  a  religious  life,  that  those  who  desire  to  be 
helped  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  cannot, 
we  think,  but  prize  all  such  opportunities  for 
the  renewing  of  their  strength.  Dear  Friends, 
let  us  watch  that  we  never  grow  weary  in  thus 
waiting  upon  God,  and  that  we  be  not  disheart- 
ened by  any  of  the  difficulties  which  surround 
us.  We  know  that  some  of  our  meetings  are 
kept  up  under  much  discouragement ;  some  are 
very  small,  and  amongst  the  few  who  compose 
them  may  be  those  advanced  in  age,  and  some 
who  are  labouring  under  the  pressure  of  mani- 
fold infirmities:  these  have  our  sympathy.  It 
is  our  desire  and  our  hope  tor  all  our  elder 
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brethren  and  sisters,  whether  in  small  meetings 
or  in  larger,  that  they  may  be  kept  patient  and 
steadfast  in  their  trust  in  God ;  and  that  in  all 
their  temptations,  their  seasons  of  sinking  and 
of  conflict,  they  may  rely  upon  his  faithfulness, 
his  mercy  and  love.  We  have  such  a  strong 
belief  that  the  Lord  doth  condescend  to  own  us 
in  the  presenting  of  ourselves  before  Him,  and 
that  our  meetings  for  worship,  whether  they 
may  be  held  in  silence,  or  favoured  with  the 
ministry  of  the  Word,  are  seasons  of  instruction, 
and,  at  times,  of  awakening  visitation,  in  which 
we  are  brought  to  a  sense  of  that  which  pertains 
to  the  good  of  our  souls,  that  it  is  a  sorrow  to  us 
to  find  that  any  amongst  us  are  allowing  the 
cares  of  life,  and  engagements  of  a  worldly 
nature,  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  our 
week-day  meetings.  Affectionately  desiring  to 
press  it  upon  these,  to  yield  themselves  to  the 
power  of  that  love  which  would  draw  their 
hearts  from  things  temporal  to  things  eternal,  we 
invite  them  to  come  and  sit  down  with  their 
brethren,  and  with  them  to  feel  after  God  and  to 
wait  upon  Him.  And  not  only  do  we  desire 
that  Friends  of  every  class  may  be  thus  mindful 
of  their  own  best  interest,  but  that  they  may  use 
their  endeavours  that  their  children,  and  every 
member  of  their  household  making  profession 
with  us,  partake  with  them  of  the  same  spiritual 
advantage. 

Dear  Friends,  we  are  solemnly  impressed 
with  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  Christian 
calling.  Those  who  would  be  saved  through 
Christ  must  live  to  him ;  through  him  we  are 
called  to  a  life  of  virtue,  holiness,  and  self-denial ; 
to  meekness,  humility,  and  temperance  ;  to  that 
charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness  ;  we 
are  commanded  to  render  good  for  evil,  and  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  These  are 
high  attainments ;  and  whilst  we  feel  our  short- 
coming, and  that  we  are  far  from  the  mark  that 
is  set  before  us,  we  desire  for  all  who  make 
profession  with  us,  that  our  faith  may  be  renewed 
and  increased  in  that  Divine  Power  which  works 
in  man  to  the  converting  of  his  heart  to  God ; 
which  we  believe  will  not  cease  to  work  upon 
the  submissive  mind,  until  it  bring  to  the  expe- 
rience and  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  comprehended 
in  our  Saviour's  words,  "  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you."  By  the  working  of  this  Power, 
both  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  in  subsequent  generations,  there  were  those 
who  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and 
abode  in  it ;  they  were  delivered  from  the  power 
of  darkness  and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  dear  Son  of  God.  Brought  to  the  necessity 
of  renouncing  the  world,  and  renouncing  its 
vanities  and  corruptions,  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  bear  the  yoke,  imd  honoured  him  who 
laid  that  yoke  upon  them,  by  open  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  allegiance  to  him.  Living  in  the 
world,  but  being  not  of  the  world,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  Lord ;  they  were  diligent  In 
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the  duties  of  their  station,  in  domestic  life,  in 
civil  society,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
as  it  was  laid  upon  them ;  thus  their  light  was 
made  to  shine,  and  through  them  the  name  of 
the  Lord  was  glorified.  In  considering  the  faith 
and  love  and  obedience  of  those  who  are  gone 
before  us,  we  see  ourselves  encompassed  with  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  whose  example  ought  to 
quicken  our  souls  to  a  more  fervent  zeal  to  walk 
while  we  have  the  light ;  to  work  while  it  is 
day ;  to  lay  aside  every  weight ;  to  bear  the 
cross  of  Christ ;  and,  in  a  teachable  and  willing 
mind,  to  give  ourselves  to  be  led  by  him.  Were 
this  to  become  the  engagement  of  our  hearts  in 
our  respective  allotments  of  life,  and  in  our  in- 
dividual path  of  religious  service,  holding  our 
proper  place  in  the  body,  we  should  not  only 
be  helpful  one  to  the  other,  but  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  be  rendered  instrumental  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  work  among  men. 

As  a  religious  Society  we  are  not  living  up  to 
our  calling ;  we  are  not  the  people  that  we  might 
be,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  ;  there  is  amongst 
us  too  much  of  an  earthly  mind,  and  too  little  of 
the  heavenly  mind;  we  are  too  much  assimilated 
to  the  spirit  and  to  the  habits  of  the  world. 
Were  we  really  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
subject  to  his  government  within  us;  did 'we 
live  under  the  conviction  that  we  are  not  our 
own,  and  that  for  the  right  employment  of  every 
talent  and  every  faculty  with  which  God  has 
endowed  us,  for  his  glory  and  for  the  good  of 
others,  we  must  give  account  at  the  day  of  final 
reckoning,  and  that,  "  whatsoever  a  man  sowelh, 
that  shall  he  also  reap,"  there  would  be  more  of 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  resting  upon  us.  Were 
our  treasure  in  Heaven,  and  our  affections  set 
upon  the  things  which  are  above,  there  would 
be  less  desire  for  worldly  greatness  and  worldly 
display  ;  we  should  be  less  eager  in  our  pursuit 
after  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  less  anxious 
for  its  friendship :  did  we  more  regard  the  right 
adorning  of  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  and 
that  ornament  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of 
great  price,  we  could  not  spend  our  substance 
or  our  time  either  on  costly  apparel  and  our 
own  personal  adorning,  or  the  decoration  of  our 
houses.  Were  our  pleasure  in  that  which  is 
most  pleasing  to  the  Lord ;  were  we  to  regard 
it,  .as  it  really  is,  a  blessing  to  ourselves  to  be 
made  a  means  of  blessing  to  our  neighbours ; 
were  a  due  portion  of  the  time  of  our  dear 
Friends,  whether  in  early  life  or  in  more  mature 
age,  devoted  to  a  isiting  the  poor  in  their  own 
habitations,  and  to  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  we  think  that  less  would  be  given  to 
more  amusement,  and  to  objects  of  mere  per- 
sonal gratification.  We  would,  therefore,  in  lov  e, 
urge  upon  all  of  every  class,  both  young  and 
old,  upon  the  rich  :ind  upen  those  who  do  not 
abound  in  the  riches  of  this  life,  to  think  upen 
their  high  and  holy  calling ;  to  remember  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  instability  of  earthly 
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things :  and  let  us  all,  with  one  heart,  give  up 
ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  those  things  which 
make  for  peace,  and  for  our  real  usefulness 
amongst  men,  and  which,  through  the  help  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  also  to  our  everlast- 
ing good. 

We  have,  in  usual  course,  received  accounts 
of  the  sufferings  of  our  members  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  support  of  our  well- 
known  Christian  testimony  against  tithes  and 
other  ecclesiastical  claims.  The  amount  thus 
reported,  including  the  costs  and  charges  of  dis- 
traint, is  upwards  of  nine  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds. 

Within  the  last  year,  it  has  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  visit  the  nation  of  Ireland  with  sore 
affliction.  Famine,  and  disease  and  death  have 
ensued  from  the  failure  of  that  crop  upon  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  de- 
pendent for  their  daily  food.  We  feel  that  it 
becomes  us  to  speak  of  the  dispensations  of  the 
Most  High  with  reverence  and  fear :  His 
"judgments  are  a  great  deep."  "  God  is  greater 
than  man,"  and  "he  giveth  not  account  of  any 
of  his  matters."  His  creatures,  standing  in  awe 
before  Him,  trembling,  and,  it  may  be,  dumb 
with  astonishment,  may  well  confess  to  the  lan- 
guage with  which  his  servant  worshipped  him, 
"  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !" 
We  desire  to  be  instructed  by  that  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard.  It  has  brought  us  to  the 
feeling  of  our  dependent  condition,  and  may 
this  feeling  never  depart  from  us.  God  is  love  : 
our  Father,  who  is  in  Heaven,  is  of  very  pitiful 
and  tender  mercy ;  and  it  may  be,  that  in  the 
sufferings  which  he  has  permitted  to  befal  some 
of  his  children,  he  designs  not  only  to  bless  his 
chastening  to  their  greatest  benefit,  both  in  this 
life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come,  but  to  sanctify 
it  to  those  that  are  round  about  them.  When 
the  adversities  of  our  neighbours,  their  poverty 
and  distress,  have  the  effect  of  softening  our 
hearts  and  kindling  our  best  sympathies,  awaken- 
ing us  to  a  desire  and  to  an  effort  to  relieve  their 
wants,  they  are  made  a  means  of  good  to  us, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  feel  the  force  of  "  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  how  he  said,  "It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

We  have  received  Epistles  from  Friends  in 
Ireland,  and  on  the  American  continent.  This 
correspondence  is  valuable  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  us  and  them.  It  has  heretofore,  as  well 
as  at  the  present  time,  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing us  into  sympathy  with  them  in  their  exer- 
cises ;  and  their  participation  in  ours  has  been 
to  our  strength  and  comfort.  Our  brethren  in 
America  have  deeply  felt  for  their  country,  in 
the  miseries  and  the  bloodshed  that  the  armies 
of  their  government  have  inflicted  upon  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  and  in  the  sufferings  which 
they  have  brought  upon  themselves ;  and  they 


have  thought  it  their  duty  to  remonstrate  with 
their  rulers  by  memorials  to  Congress.  We 
take  comfort  in  the  persuasion,  that  our  Christian 
testimony  against  bearing  arms,  and  against  all 
war  and  fighting,  is  dear  to  Friends  on  that  side 
of  the  Atlantic  and  in  this  nation.  It  is  our 
concern,  that,  living  up  to  our  measure  of  light, 
we  may  with  meekness  and  firmness,  and  with 
consistency  of  character,  uphold  this  precious 
testimony,  to  the  honour  of  the  Lord.  We 
have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  of  its  evil  effects  upon  the  people 
of  contending  nations ;  how  it  breaks  in  upon 
that  relation  of  brotherhood  in  which  it  is  gra- 
ciously the  design  of  Heavenly  wisdom  that 
they  should  be  united  :  now,  we  would  express 
our  thankfulness  that  peace  is  subsisting  between 
this  country  and  the  powers  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  A  striking  testimony  to  the  bless- 
ing of  peace,  and  to  the  benefit  of  peaceful  inter- 
course among  nations,  is  afforded  by  the  degree 
in  which  the  calamity  of  famine  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  the  scarcity  of  food  in  England, 
have  been  mitigated  by  supplies  from  abroad, 
and  the  strong  probability  that,  but  for  those  sup- 
plies, multitudes  who  are  now  alive  would  have 
perished  :  we  desire  that  it  may  be  remembered 
with  instruction  and  gratitude. 

The  subject  of  the  legal  punishment  of  death 
has  at  this  time  obtained  our  very  serious  atten- 
tion. This  punishment,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
fails  to  produce  the  effect  of  deterring  others  from 
the  commission  of  crime ;  and  we  believe  that 
it  is  even  the  means  of  hardening  in  sin  many 
who  witness  public  executions.  But  a  far  more 
serious  objection  to  it  is,  that  man  thus  under- 
takes to  determine  the  period  at  which  his  fellow 
man  shall  cease  to  exist  in  this  world ;  when  all 
opportunity  for  repentance  terminates ;  and 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  and  decisions 
of  fallible  men,  the  criminal,  however  unprepared 
he  may  be,  is  hurried  into  the  presence  of  the 
Judge  of  the  whole  earth.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend this  solemn  subject  to  the  very  serious  atten- 
tion of  our  members  ;  and  would  encourage  them 
to  seek,  under  the  influence  of  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above,  to  promote  that  close  examination 
of  the  matter  by  our  countrymen  and  our  rulers, 
which  may  so  enlighten  their  understandings  as 
to  hasten  the  day  when  the  punishment  of  death 
shall  be  wholly  abolished. 

In  conclusion,  dear  Friends,  we  offer  you  the 
salutation  of  our  love,  and  the  expression  of  our 
warm  solicitude  for  your  growth  and  establish- 
ment and  fruitfulness  in  all  that  shall  be  to  your 
own  good,  and  to  the  honour  and  praise  of  God. 
Let  us  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fer- 
vently, and  let  it  be  our  prayer,  that  every  pro- 
pensity of  our  nature  which  opposeth  the  reign 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  Avithin  us,  may  be  made 
subject  to  Him,  and  that  we  may  become  more 
and  more  clothed  with  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit, 
and  that  blessed  charity  which  "beareth  all 
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things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  en- 
dure th  all  things." 

"  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceedingly 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think, 
according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us,  unto 
him  be  glory  in  the  Church  by  Christ  Jesus 
throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.  Amen." 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  by 
George  Stacey, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND. 

More  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  that 
unfortunate  ship  "  The  Bounty"  was  despatched 
to  the  South  Seas  to  carry  from  the  recently 
discovered  Island  of  Otaheite  the  Bread-fruit 
Tree,  which  it  was  vainly  hoped  might  prove  an 
invaluable  gift  to  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  fearful  tragedy  which 
was  enacted  on  board  the  Bounty,  the  thrilling 
narrative  of  the  escape  of  Capt.  Bligh  and  his 
companions  from  the  dangers  of  an  open  boat 
navigation  of  near  4000  miles — the  arrest  of  a 
part  of  the  mutineers — their  trial  and  execution, 
and  the  narrow  escape  of  Peter  Heywood  from 
a  similar  fate,  although  guiltless  of  any  known 
violation  of  duty,  with  the  romantic  story  of  his 
gifted  and  impassioned  sister  Nessy's  intercession 
for  his  life — all  these  events  are  doubtless  familiar 
to  the  last  generation  of  school  boys  who  have 
studied  that  faithful  record  of  incidents  of  Travel, 
"  Mavor's  Voyages,"  and  those  more  exciting 
volumes,  "The  Mariner's  Chronicle."  They 
will  remember  that  when  last  heard  from, 
the  Bounty  had  left  Otaheite,  that  beautiful 
island,  so  famous  for  the  artless  simplicity  of  its 
people  and  the  fearful  inroads  of  vice  under 
European  tuition,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
foundered  at  sea.  Twenty  years  had  passed, 
and  the  Bounty  and  her  piratical  crew  were 
well  nigh  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  "  to 
point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  In  the  year 
1808,  Capt.  Mayhew  Folger,  a  member  of  our 
religious  Society,  then  commanding  a  vessel  on 
a  whaling  voyage,  approached  a  small  island  in 
the  South  Pacific  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his 
supply  of  water.  On  i:s  iron-bound  shore  the 
surf  rolled  with  such  violence  as  almost  to  pre- 
clude the  hope  of  landing.  At  length  a  canoe 
was  seen  to  put  off,  and  what  was  Capt.  Fol- 
ger's  astonishment  on  being  addressed  in  the 
English  language  by  an  apparently  half  naked 
savage,  "Don't  you  know  Ellick?"  Assisted 
by  their  new  friends,  a  landing  was  effected, 
and  t lie  mystery  was  solved.  Alexander  Smith, 
the  only  survivor  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty, 
had  for  nineteen  years  been  an  inhabitant  of 
this  little  bland  ;  and  here,  the  centre  of  a 
coirimunity,  consistin<r  principally  of  his  own 
Children  and  those  of  his  companions  in  guilt, 
he  had  grown  old  without  seeing  the  face  of 


other  civilized  beings.  Nine  of  the  mutineers 
had  taken  wives  in  Otaheite,  and  accompanied 
by  six  Otaheitan  servants,  had  found  their  way 
to  Pitcairn's  Island,  and  having  destroyed  the 
Bounty,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  returning  to 
civilization.  The  uncontrolled  passions  which 
had  led  these  unhappy  men  to  the  commission 
of  crime,  did  not  long  permit  them  to  live  in 
peace.  Their  contentions  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  males  by  violence,  excepting 
two,  and  of  these  one  soon  died  a  natural  death. 
Smith's  was  a  happier  fate.  Surviving  many 
years  his  guilty  comrades — surrounded  by  native 
women,  whose  gentleness  might  well  soften  his 
rugged  temper,  and  by  children  endeared  to  him 
by  their  very  helplessness,  the  poor  man  seems, 
as  life  advanced,  to  have  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  better  feelings.  A  Bible  and  an- 
other devotional  volume  were  the  only  books 
which  had  been  preserved.  Who  can  tell  what 
recollections  of  maternal  tenderness,  of  pious 
warnings,  of  paternal  solicitude,  may  have 
thronged  around  that  desolate  old  man  when  the 
sacred  page  was  opened  before  him  ?  Who 
will  say  that  a  blessed  influence  from  above  was 
not  vouchsafed  to  lead  the  penitent  prodigal  to 
the  footstool  of  Divine  mercy?  Certain  it  is 
that  he  strove  with  earnestness  to  enforce  upon 
the  members  of  that  little  community,  of  which 
he  was  the  patriarch,  a  reverence  for  the  Divine 
Being,  and  having  realized  the  inseparable  con- 
nection between  vice  and  misery,  he  had,  with 
remarkable  success,  endeavoured  to  preserve 
them  in  pure  and  simple  habits,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  those  precepts  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  sacred  volume.  In  1814,  two  vessels 
of  war  visited  the  island.  The  officers  had  not 
heard  of  Folger's  discovery,  and  were,  like  him, 
surprised  on  being  hailed  by  two  fine  looking 
young  savages,  as  they  deemed  them,  in  good 
nautical  English — "  Won't  you  heave  us  a  rope 
now  ?"  And  still  more  were  they  astonished, 
when  their  visitors,  on  being  invited  to  eat,  rose 
up,  and  one  of  them  placing  his  hands  in  an  atti- 
tude of  devotion  pronounced  distinctly,  and  in 
pleasing  tones,  the  words,  "For  what  we  are 
going  to  receive,  good  Lord  make  us  truly  thank- 
ful." The  picture  which  these  officers  have 
drawn  of  the  apparent  purity  of  the  islanders,  is 
very  touching.  The  young  women  are  repre- 
sented as  beautifully  formed,  while  their  manners 
and  demeanour  exhibit  a  degree  of  modesty 
"  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most 
virtuous  and  enlightened  people  upon  earth." 
The  reports  made  to  the  British  Government  of 
the  discovery  of  the  survivors  of  the  Bounty, 
seem  to  have  excited  little  attention,  until,  in 
1825,  Capt.  Beechy  paid  a  visit  to  this  interest- 
ing community.  In  the  interim  a  whaling  vessel 
had  touched  there,  and  one  of  the  petty  officers, 
a  man  of  devout  and  serious  turn  of  mind,  re- 
solved to  remain  among  them,  and  has  since 
acted  very  usefully  as  a  teacher,  and  also  taken 
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upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  clergyman.  The 
Islanders  are  described  by  Beechy  as  retaining 
the  simplicity,  purity  and  devotional  habits 
which  had  been  attributed  to  them  by  former 
visitors ;  and  the  whole  narrative  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  touching  accounts  which  we 
have  on  record.  We  cannot  dwell  upon  it,  but 
our  youthful  readers  will  find  it,  and  many  other 
details,  pleasantly  related  in  Sir  John  Barrow's 
delightful  little  volume,  bearing  the  name  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  It  is  satisfactory,  however, 
to  record  the  fact,  that  the  patriarch,  who  had 
for  some  unknown  reason  assumed  the  name  of 
John  Adams,  although  now  aged,  and  his  Ota- 
heitan  companion,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
thirty-five  years,  blind  and  bed-ridden,  would  not 
be  satisfied  until  the  marriage  rite  had  been 
duly  celebrated  and  recorded  in  the  presence  of 
Capt.  Beechy.  All  the  other  marriages  had 
been  performed  by  Adams  himself.  Another 
circumstance  is  curious  as  indicating  a  love  for 
the  truth,  to  which  the  islanders  are  said  rigidly 
to  adhere. 

George  Adams,  the  old  man's  son,  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  a  young  woman,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  mutineers  ;  but  although  the  feeling 
was  mutual,  she  had  unfortunately  declared  that 
she  would  never  marry  him.  George's  con- 
stancy and  Polly  Young's  adherence  to  truth, 
were  sorely  tried  for  many  years,  until  at  length 
she  was  induced  to  believe  that  her  rash  decla- 
ration was  not  to  be  a  perpetual  bar  to  their 
union,  and  letters  written  to  Capt.  Beechy  an- 
nounced that  they  had  joined  hands  and  were 
happy. 

Four  years  after  Beechy's  visit,  Adams  died, 
having  on  his  death  bed  advised  the  islanders  to 
appoint  a  chief  to  take  his  place.  One  of  the 
last  visits  of  which  we  have  the  details,  was 
paid  in  1830  by  Capt.  Waldegrave,  who  took 
out  supplies  of  clothing  and  tools,  furnished  by 
the  British  Government.  The  little  community 
had  not  been  without  its  difficulties,  occasioned 
by  one  or  two  adventurers  who  had  found  their 
way  to  the  island,  but  their  guileless  simplicity 
and  purity  were  apparently  maintained.  Among 
the  most  prominent  men  was  Edward  Quintal, 
of  whom  it  is  said,  "  his  only  book  is  the  Bible ; 
but  it  is  quite  astonishing  what  a  fund  of  know- 
ledge he  derives  from  it." 

The  number  who  landed  from  the  Bounty  in 
1790  was  27.  In  1808  Capt.  Folger  found  the 
population  amounting  to  35.    In  1830  it  was  79. 

The  following  extract,  giving  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  this  extraordinary  community  during  the 
present  year,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

"Recent  visit  to  Pitcairn's  Island. — Her 
Majesty's  brig  Spy  arrived  off  this  island  on  the 
26th  of  February,  and  was  boarded  by  George 
Adams  and  some  more  natives  shortly  after  she 
hove  to.  George  Adams  is  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Adams,  the  father  of  the  colony,  the 


mutineer  of  the  Bounty.  Went  ashore  in  cutter, 
piloted  by  George  Adams.  Landing  place  a 
very  small  sandy  beach  with  many  rocks,  and  in 
the  least  breeze  impracticable.  We  were  met 
on  the  beach  by  some  of  the  natives,  who 
cordially  welcomed  us  to  Pitcairn's  Island,  and 
showed  us  the  way  to  the  market-place,  up  a 
steep  and  rugged  path,  winding  along  the  cliff, 
and  through  a  beautiful  variety  of  all  kinds  of 
tropical  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  scene  when 
we  arrived  at  the  summit  was  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  The  whole  of  the  natives,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  headed  by  Mr.  Nopps,  the 
schoolmaster,  had  assembled  in  a  space  of  about 
half  an  acre  square,  carpeted  with  thick  soft 
grass,  and  canopied  overhead  by  the  spreading 
branches  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  to  meet  the  strangers, 
all  of  them  being  dressed  in  their  gayest.  Their 
welcome  was  warm,  all  of  them  advancing  and 
shaking  us  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  us  in 
perfectly  good  English.  We  were  extremely 
pleased  by  their  quiet  and  decorous  behaviour. 
As  soon  as  we  had  made  acquaintance  with  them 
all,  we  were  led  through  gently  winding  paths  to 
the  principal  village,  where  the  court-house  and 
church  stands,  as  there  were  one  or  two  slight 
disagreements  about  land,  which  they  wished  to 
be  brought  before  Lieutenant  Wooldridge,  com- 
mander of  the  Spy,  and  who  very  speedily  dis- 
posed of  them  without  their  having  evinced, 
either  during  the  investigation  or  afterwards,  the 
least  feeling  of  discontent  or  displeasure.  The 
church  is  a  neat  building,  well  arranged,  with  a 
pulpit  and  benches,  and  is  used  as  well  for  a 
court-house  as  a  church.  Mr.  Nopps,  the 
schoolmaster,  performs  the  various  offices.  We 
were  shown  the  old  gun  belonging  to  the  Bounty, 
that  had  been  under  water  for  59  years,  and  which 
was  now  lying  near  the  court-house.  We  visited 
old  Adams's  house  and  grave,  the  last  of  which 
is  situated  in  a  beautiful  spot  next  to  his  wife's 
grave,  and  kept  in  trim  order.  After  rambling 
about,  and  visiting  one  or  two  of  the  inhabitants 
who  were  not  well  (one  of  whom  had  wounded 
himself  with  his  gun  while  out  shooting  goats  a 
short  time  before  we  arrived,  but  was  doing 
well,)  we  returned  to  dinner,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  us  at  M' Coy's  house,  and  consisted 
of  pork,  yam,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Each  family 
on  the  island  takes  it  in  turn  to  entertain  stran- 
gers when  they  arrive,  and  never  accepts  any  re- 
ward. Their  food  is  principally  vegetables,  of 
which  they  have  almost  every  kind,  and  twice 
a  week  either  meat  or  fish,  but  there  is  difficulty 
in  getting  the  latter,  as  the  fishing-ground  is  bad 
and  water  very  deep.  The  animals  on  the 
island  are  goats,  which  are  wild,  pigs,  and  fowls. 
Their  houses  are  the  perfection  of  cleanliness 
and  good  order,  and  each  person  has  his  plot  of 
ground  to  cultivate.  Their  form  of  government 
is  simple.  They  elect  a  magistrate  every  twelve 
months,  upon  which  occasion  every  man  and 
woman  above  18  is  entitled  to  a  vote,  and,  if 
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married  before  that  age,  they  are  allowed  a  vote 
in  consequence.  The  magistrate  then  chooses 
an  assistant,  and  the  remainder  of  the  people 
choose  again  another,  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  check, 
which  is,  indeed,  little  wanted — for  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  such  perfect  unanimity 
and  good  feeling  exist  as  in  this  happy  island. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  134,  but  the  island 
can  support  many  more,  and  they  increase  but 
slowly.  The  island  itself  is  only  four  miles  and 
a  half  in  circumference.  We  heard  with  pleasure 
that,  though  several  whalers  touch  there,  yet  in 
no  instance  had  any  impropriety  been  committed. 
46  whalers,  mostly  American,  had  called  during 
the  year  1846.  They  all  appeared  to  talk  of 
Adams  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  strong  feeling  of  the  crime  that  their  an- 
cestors committed  in  mutinying.  They  talked 
in  the  most  affectionate  loyal  way  of  "our 
Queen,"  and  appeared  exceedingly  proud  of 
being  English — but  complained  that  they  were 
so  neglected,  the  Spy  having  been  the  first  man- 
of-war  which  had  visited  them  for  more  than 
three  years.  They,  however,  were  quite  satis- 
fied when  told  that  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
had  lately  prevented  their  being  visited  so  often. 
They  begged  earnestly  for  a  visit  by  a  man-of- 
war  as  often  as  she  could  be  spared  from  other 
duties  :  but,  as  George  Adams  remarked,  they 
"  could  not  complain,  as  the  government  had 
already  been  kinder  to  them  than  they  deserved." 

Before  our  leaving,  the  women  came  after  us 
with  little  presents  and  keepsakes,  such  as  locks 
of  hair,  whales'  teeth,  and  other  little  curiosities, 
refusing  to  be  rewarded  in  any  way.  We  took 
some  of  their  names  down,  as  they  struck  us  as 
being  as  pretty  as  the  fair  owners  themselves — 
Marian,  Louisa,  Emily,  were  among  the  pret- 
tiest. Marian  Christian  was  a  beautiful  girl, 
with  quite  a  Grecian  cast  of  countenance,  and 
very  kindly  allowed  her  likeness  to  be  taken  by 
one  of  our  party.  Their  way  of  dressing  the 
hair  is  odd,  it  being  rolled  up  in  a  conical  fashion 
at  the  back  of  the  head.  Their  dress,  when 
they  do  not  wear  the  European  one,  is  simple, 
consisting  of  only  a  sort  of  skirt  of  some  dark 
colour,  with  the  upper  short  petticoat  of  white 
stuff,  and  a  handkerchief  tied  loosely  round  the 
neck.  At  last,  having  loaded  the  cutter  with 
eatables,  which  was  obliged  to  lie  oft'  on  account 
of  the  increasing  surf,  and  it  being  nearly  sunset, 
we  were  obliged  to  tear  ourselves  very  unwillingly 
from  this  enchanted  island,  though  all  came 
round  to  beg  us  not  to  go,  but  to  stop  one  night — 
only  one — with  them,  and,  finding  they  could  not 
succeed,  accompanied  us  down  to  the  beach, 
where  we  embarked  in  canoes  to  take  us  off 
through  the  rollers  to  the  cutter.  They  embraced 
us  all  most  affectionately,  asking  us  to  write,  and 
remember  them  to  their  friends  in  England, 
particularly  to  Captain  Hunt,  formerly  of  the 
Basilisk,  whom  they  seemed  to  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of.    The  embarkation  in  the  cutter 
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was  accomplished  safely,  and  we  gave  them  three 
hearty  cheers,  and,  accompanied  by  George 
Adams  and  Christian,  we  got  on  board  the  Spy ; 
and  after  their  remaining  a  short  time  with  us. 
and  being  very  much  delighted  with  a  couple  of 
rockets  that  were  fired,  they  bade  us  good-bye,  j 
when  we  filled  and  made  sail  for  Valparaiso. — 
JVaval  and  Military  Gazette. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  6,  1847. 


The  last  general  epistle  from  our  brethren  at  the 
YearlyMeeting  of  London  appears  this  week,  agree- 
ably to  the  design  expressed  in  the  first  number. 
We  are  aware  that  this  epistle  has  already  ob-  ] 
tained  an  extensive  circulation  throughout  the 
country;  yet  this  periodical  being  intended  as  a 
repository  for  documents  of  that  character,  where 
they  maybe  readily  referred  to  at  a  future  time,  its 
previous  publicity  furnishes  no  reason  for  its  ex- 
clusion. 


On  the  poetical  page  will  be  found  the  com- 
mencement of  a  paraphrase  upon  the  queries  which 
are  read  and  answered  at  stated  periods  in  the 
meetings  of  women  Friends,  within  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London.  Perhaps  some  of  our  young 
women  may  be  induced,  by  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  these  metrical  effusions,  to  enrol  them  on  their 
memories.  If  this  should  be  done,  they  will 
probably  be  like  the  seed  cast  upon  moist  places,* 
the  fruit  of  which  may  be  found  after  many  days- 


The  Mexican  War—  Very  little  news  has  been 
received  from  Mexico  during  the  past  week.  It 
appears,  however,  that  after  the  Mexican  forces 
were  driven  from  the  Capital,  a  portion  of  them, 
under  command  of  Santa  Anna,  proceeded  to  the 
city  of  Puebla,  and  attacked  the  American  garrison 
at  that  place,  but  without  success.  The  cannonade 
was  kept  up  for  two  or  three  days,  during  which 
the  city  suffered  greatly  by  the  bombs  thrown  from 
the  American  works.  It  is  said  that  the  Mexican 
army  had  revolted  against  Santa  Anna,  who  was 
wandering  about  with  a  few  followers,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  desirous  of  escaping  from  the 
country.  He  had  certainly  resigned  the  Presidency, 
but  whether  he  will  abandon  the  contest,  or  en- 
deavour to  raise  another  army  to  carry  it  on,  as  he 
himself  declares,  cannot  be  predicted  from  the  re- 
ports of  army  letter  writers,  who  have  generally 

•  A  biblical  critic  once  informed  me  that  the  text— 
"cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,"  might  be  translated, 
cast  thy  seed  upon  moist  places. 
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been  forward  to  exaggerate  his  unpopularity 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  this  military  leader 
the  prospect  of  peace  seems  as  remote  as  it  was 
a  year  ago. 


The  Freshet. — The  storm  of  the  early  part  of 
last  month  was  very  destructive  throughout  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland.  On  the 
Patapsco,  Jones'  Falls,  and  other  streams  in  the  vi 
cinity  of  Baltimore,  great  quantities  of  corn  were 
swept  away,  as  in  most  places  it  was   cut  and 
standing  in  shocks.    Large  numbers  of  cattle  and 
sheep  were  also  lost.  The  Winchester  and  Potomac 
Rail  Road,  leading  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Win 
Chester,  Va.,  was  considerably  injured,  but  has 
since  been  repaired,  and  the  cars  are  running  as 
usual.  The  Potomac  and  its  tributary  streams  were 
much  swollen,  and  fences,  wood,  corn,  stables,  &c 
swept  off.    At  Harper's  Ferry,  the  streets  were 
filled  with  water,  access  being  had  to  dwellings 
by  means  of  boats  and  ladders  to  upper  stories. 
The  water  was  seven  inches  above  the  mark  of 
1843.    At  Winchester,  Va.,  the  flood  had  a  terrific 
appearance,  the  water  being  ten  inches  above  the 
great  flood  of  1818,  but  later  accounts  say  that  the 
damage  was  comparatively  slight,  not  exceeding 
$30,000.  An  account  from  Brookville,  Montgomery 
county.  Md.,  says:  "  The  storm  was  the  most  de- 
structive we  have  had  for  thirty  years."  Several 
bridges  on  the  Patuxent  were  swept  off,  and  great 
damage  done  to  fences,  corn-fields,  mills  and  mill- 
dams.  The  Rappahannock,  at  Fredericksburg,  was 
four  feet  higher  than  it  had  been  since  1784.  In 
the  interior  of  our  own  state  the  streams  were  very 
high,  and  much  damage  was  done,  particularly  on 
the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata.    At  Lewistown,  on 
the  latter  stream,  the  water  was  over  thirty  feet 
above  low  water  mark,  and  a  number  of  houses 
were  flooded,  and  some  stables  carried  away.  It  is 
reported  that  there  is  not  a  single  bridge  standing  on 
the  Juniata.    At  Columbia,  more  than  $7,000  worth 
of  lumber  was  swept  off.  Williamsport,  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  inundated.  Several 
houses  on  the  low  grounds  were  filled  to  the  second 
story,  and  boats  were  used  in  the  principal  street. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  the  large  dam  of 
the  Laurel  Forge,  near  Carlisle,  gave  way,  and 
the  torrent  rushing  from  it,  swept  the  Forge  com- 
pletely off,  together  with  the  office  and  one  or  two 
5mall  dwelling  houses,  and  caused  great  destruc- 
tion for  several  miles  below.    The  public  works  of 
this  state  suffered  extensively.    The  Juniata  di- 
vision will  not  be  repaired  before  the  close  of 
navigation.    At  Duncan's  Island,  at  the  junction 
3f  this  branch  of  the  public  works  with  the  main 
line,  the  canal  was  entirely  washed  away.  The  main 
line  of  the  Susquehanna  canal,  from  Columbia  to 


Northumberland,  the  West  Branch,  Bald  Eagle, 
and  North  Branch  canals,  are  either  already  in 
operation,  or  expected  to  be  so  in  a  few  days,  but 
the  Juniata  division  will  not  be  in  use  this  fall, 
though  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  ready  upon  the  open- 
ing of  navigation  in  the  spring. 


Flood  in  Ohio. — A  violent  rain  fell  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  on  the  25th  ult.  The  Miami  and  Little 
Miami  were  greatly  swollen,  and  much  property 
destroyed.  A  number  of  bridges  were  carriedaway, 
and  the  canals  of  the  state  extensively  injured. 


Legal  Decision. — The  North  American  of  the 
30th  ult.,  says  :  The  Supreme  Court  of  this  State, 
now  in  session  at  Pittsburg,  have  decided  the  "  No- 
License  Law  "  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional.   The  opinion  has  not  yet  been  published. 


Distresses  in  Ireland. — Numerous  accounts 
have  appeared  within  the  current  year  of  the 
sufferings  among  the  poor  in  Ireland,  resulting 
from  the  failure  of  the  crop  on  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  rely ;  and  the  liberal  supplies  of 
provision  which  have  been  sent  from  this  coun- 
try, have  unquestionably  rescued  many  thou- 
sands from  absolute  starvation.  When  we  re- 
flect upon  the  condition  of  this  destitute  class,  we 
are  liable  to  consider  the  deficiency  of  their  food 
as  their  principal  privation  ;  it  is,  however,  true, 
that  in  many  districts  their  sufferings  are  little  less 
intense  from  want  of  clothing  than  from  scarcity 
of  food. 

An  association  of  females  was  formed  a  few 
months  ago,  which  assumed  the  appellation  of 
the  London  Ladies'  Irish  Clothing  Society,  and 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  that  body  has  just 
been  received,  showing  conclusively  that  the 
pressure  of  famine  is  greatly  increased  by  their 
destitution  of  clothing.  Numbers  of  them  were 
actually  prevented  from  pursuing  their  accus- 
tomed labour,  from  want  of  proper  garments  to 
cover  them.  The  society  has  made  it  an  object 
to  procure  materials  for  clothing,  and  employ  the 
poor  in  making  them  up.  Poor  women  are  en- 
gaged in  spinning,  knitting  and  weaving;  and 
they  are  thankful  when  they  can  obtain  employ- 
ment by  which  they  can  earn  from  three  pence 
a  day  to  a  shilling  a  week. 


Return  of  the  Macedonia. — Commodore  De 
Kay  presented  to  the  President  on  Tuesday,  the 
address  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the 
city  of  Cork,  given  him  in  charge  to  deliver 
whilst  the  ship  lay  at  Cove  of  Cork.  The  civic 
dignitaries  visited  the  ship  in  their  robes  of  office, 
with  their  clerk  and  officers  ;  and  in  giving  the 
address  into  his  charge,  alleged  that  many  thou- 
sand lives  had  been  saved  by  the  timely  aid 
brought  out  by  this  ship.    Subsequently  it  was 
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formally  announced,  that  in  one  county  9,000 
persons  had  been  saved;  and  it  was  estimated 
that  over  25,000  persons  owed  their  preservation 
to  the  alms  of  the  American  people  forwarded 
by  this  single  ship.  We  shall  publish  the  ad- 
dress as  soon  as  we  can  obtain  a  copy  of  it. — 
Union. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

REMARKABLE  COINCIDENCES. 

That  a  President,  or  an  Ex-President  of  the 
United  States  should  die  on  the  anniversary  of 
our  independence,  would  be  an  event  that  would 
naturally  lead  to  many  remarks.  That  three  of 
them,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe,  should 
have  died  on  that  day,  is  very  extraordinary. 
That  two  of  them  should  be  summoned  to  their 
everlasting  home  on  the  same  day,  at  any  time  in 
the  year,  would  also  be  very  extraordinary. 
But  that  two  of  them,  who  had  long  acted  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  political  concerns  of 
their  country,  should  die,  not  only  on  the  same 
day,  but  that  day  the  anniversary  of  American 
Independence,  and  that  anniversary  the  50th  or 
semi-centennial  one,  presents  a  coincidence  of 
events  so  very  remarkable,  that  its  parallel,  I 
apprehend,  is  nowhere  to  be  found  on  the 
records  of  history. 

I  cut  the  following  from  a  late  newspaper. 
If  true, — and  I  know  nothing  about  it,  more  than 
is  here  stated — it  is  indeed  a  circumstance — or 
rather,  a  collection  of  circumstances,  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  T. 

A  Scotch  newspaper  of  the  year  1777,  gives 
the  following  as  the  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Lanark : 

"  Old  William  Douglass  and  his  wife  are  lately 
dead.  You  know  that  he  and  his  wife  were  born 
on  the  same  day,  and  within  the  same  hour;  that 
they  were  constant  companions,  till  nature  in- 
spired them  with  love  and  friendship  ;  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  were  married  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents,  at  the  church  where  they 
were  christened.  They  never  knew  a  day's 
sickness  until  the  day  before  their  deaths,  and 
the  day  on  which  they  died  they  were  exactly 
one  hundred  years  old.  They  died  in  one  bed, 
and  were  buried  in  one  grave,  close  to  the  font 
where  they  were  christened." 


For  Friends'  Review. 

CITIES. 

Not  long  since  a  conversation  took  place  upon 
the  comparatively  good  influences  of  city  and 
country  life.  The  usual  arguments  were  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  country ;  when  a  friend 
to  cities  remarked,  that  the  Bible  everywhere 
speaks  of  Heaven  as  a  city.  The  idea  being 
somewhat  novel  to  some  present,  she  was  in- 
duced to  "search  the  Scriptures  to  see  if  these 
things  were  so."    The  following  texts  are  the 


result,  and  are  sent,  thinking  they  might  interesl 
some  of  your  many  readers.  X. 
Philadelphia,  Ninth  mo.,  1S47. 

"  And  he  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way,  thai 
they  might  go  to  a  city  of  habitation." 

"Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city  that  is  com- 
pact together. — Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy 
gates,  oh  Jerusalem." 

"  We  have  a  strong  city :  salvation  shall  God 
appoint  for  walls  and  bulwarks." 

"  Open  ye  the  gates  that  the  righteous  nation  ' 
which  keepeth  the  truth  may  enter  in." 

"And  they  shall  call  them  the  holy  people.] 
the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  bt . 
called  sought  after,  a  city  not  forsaken." 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  returned  intc;  i 
Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem:' 
and  Jerusalem  shall  be  called  a  city  of  truth." 

"Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world — a  city  that  is 
set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid." 

"  For  ye  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  founda-  1 
tions,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 

"  But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is 
an  heavenly:  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  tc  1 
be  called  their  God,  for  he  hath  prepared  foi 
them  a  city." 

"  But  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion  :  and  untc 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem." 

"For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city, but  wc  , 
seek  one  to  come." 

"  Him  that  overcometh,  will  I  make  a  pillar  ir  i 
the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  j 
out,  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my 
God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God,  which 
is  New  Jerusalem." 

"And  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the.jj 
earth,  and  compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints 
about,  and  the  beloved  n7y." 

"For  they  call  themselves  of  the  holy  city ! 
and  stay  themselves  on  the  God  of  Israel." 

"  And  I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  New  Jerin 
salem  coming  down  from  God,  out  of  Heaven.' 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband." 

"And  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  thcij 
words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  aria  j 
out  of  the  holy  city." 

"Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  I 
and  foreigners,  but  fellow  citizens  with  the] 
saints." 

"  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city  that  is  com-  j 
pact  together." 

"Look  upon  Zion,  (he  city  of  our  solemnities  :  | 
thine  eyes  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation, 
a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down." 


WASTE  AND  WANT. 

An  English  paper  states  that  forty-five  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres  of  land 
are  employed  in  England  in  the  cultivation  ol 
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hops,  and  that  one  million  acres  of  land  are  em- 
ployed to  raise  barley,  to  convert  into  strong 
drink!  Besides  forty  million  of  bushels  of  bar- 
ley, a  considerable  quantity  of  oats,  rye,  carrots, 
potatoes,  and  even  wheat,  has  been  employed, 
in  making  gin,  whiskey,  and  rum! — Penny 
Magazine. 
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The  Barker  Library. — Life  of  William  Penn, 
the  celebrated  Quaker,  and  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   By  Joseph  Barker,  London. 

"  The  design  and  character  of  the  useful  series 
of  works  projected  by  Mr.  Barker  under  the 
above  title,  have  already,  and  at  considerable 
length,-  been  set  forth  in  these  pages.  Applaud- 
ing both,  and  wishing  well  to  the  undertaking, 
,ve  make  room  for  a  brief  notice  of  one  of  the 
jest  volumes  which  the  series  has  yet  offered. 

"  The  Life  of  William  Penn  is  compiled  by 
Mr.  Barker  chiefly  from  the  lives  of  the  same 
ustly-celebrated  individual  by  Besse  and  Clark- 
jon.    The  materials  are  judiciously  selected,  and 
.he  work  is  well  written.    The  records  of  bio- 
graphy furnish  us  with  few  examples  of  charac- 
ter so  altogether  noble  as  that  of  William  Penn. 
To  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  such  a  cha- 
racter is  to  teach,  in  the  most  forcible  manner, 
mportant  truths.    It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
lis  purity  and  liberality  of  mind,  his  singleness 
?f  purpose,  his  lofty  integrity,  his  freedom  from 
[ill  worldly  and  selfish  aims,  or  to  contemplate 
he  career  of  such  a  man,  without  feeling  that  it 
s  at  once  the  wisest  and  the  happiest.    Seen  in 
he  light  of  such  an  example,  the  objects  of  exist- 
u>,,l"aS  fence  appear  in  their  proper  proportions  ;  error  is 
Itripped  of  her  fair  seeming,  and  truth  is  shown 
1  °f  ™  p  all  the  loveliness  of  her  native  majesty.  Nofalse- 
e  sainS  jjiood,  however  fair-faced  or  plausible,  can  long 
vithstand  the  union  of  sincerity  with  faith  and 
arnestness  ;  and  these  are  the  qualities  which 
onstituted  the  groundwork  of  Penn's  character, 
uul  produced  the  unshaken  constancy  which  he 
maintained  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
ventful  life.  ***** 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
act,  that  the  Quakers  outstripped  the  rest  of  the 
ge  in  their  views  of  moral  government  and  right 
nterpretation  of  Christian  doctrine — views  which 
straw  vere  not  merely  speculative,  but  carried  by  them 
villi  nto  daily  practice,  not  only  in  their  private  con- 
ierns,  but  in  the  most  public  affairs  of  life.  They 
i;  lad  not  one  code  of  morals  for  the  private  citi- 
;en,  and  another  for  the  statesman.  Their  rule 
mil  »f  right  was  invariable.  Nor  were  they  less 
abits  listinguished  for  liberality  than  for  their  inte- 
nsity. Whilst  William  Penn  stoutly  denied  the 
mputation  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  dis- 
played the  manifest  absurdity  of  persecuting  him 
mder  so  mistaken  an  idea,  he  had  the  noble  cou- 
"age  at  the  same  time  to  declare  the  right  which 
'he  Catholics  also  had  to  freedom  of  conscience, 
rle  expresses  his  own  and  every  true  Christian's 
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sentiments  in  the  following  question  to  the  King 
of  Poland,  to  which  common  sense  as  well  as 
true  religion  can  give  but  one  answer.  '  Can 
clubs,  and  staves,  and  swords,  and  prisons,  and 
banishments  reach  the  soul,  convert  the  heart,  or 
convince  the  understanding  of  man  V  We  said 
•the  Quakers  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  in 
advance  of  their  age  :  we  are  not  quite  certain 
that  they  were  not,  in  some  respects,  in  advance 
of  the  present.  The  famous  treaty  of  William 
Penn  with  the  aborigines  of  his  American  set- 
tlement might  well  put  to  the  blush  the  narrow 
policy  and  worldly  wisdom  which  are  but  too  apt 
to  prevail  in  dealings  with  the  natives.  And  yet 
he  and  his  little  band  of  companions,  armed  not 
with  weapons  of  war,  but  with  kind  feelings  and 
honest  intentions,  made  a  treaty  with  these  poor 
untutored  children  of  nature,  '  which  never  was 
broken?  If  good  faith  and  Christian  charity 
could  thus  prevail  over  the  passions  of  savages, 
what  might  not  the  same  principles  effect,  ap- 
plied to  the  more  enlarged  reason  and  more  cul- 
tivated affections  of  an  educated  people  !  Per- 
haps the  time  may  come  when  there  shall  be  no 
more  war — when  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall, 
in  this  sense  at  least,  become  friends.'''1 — Lite- 
rary World. 


CHRISTIAN  NURTURE. 

What  motives  are  laid  upon  all  Christian 
parents  to  make  the  first  article  of  family  disci- 
pline a  constant  and  careful  discipline  of  them- 
selves ?  I  would  not  undervalue  a  strong  and 
decided  government  in  families.  No  family  can 
be  rightly  trained  without  it.  But  there  is  a 
kind  of  virtue  which  is  not  in  the  rod, — the 
virtue,  I  mean,  of  a  truly  good  and  sanctified  life. 
And  a  reign  of  brute  force  is  much  more  easily 
maintained,  than  a  reign  whose  power  is  right- 
eousness and  love.  There  are,  too,  I  must  warn 
you,  many  who  talk  much  of  the  rod  as  the 
orthodox  symbol  of  parental  duty,  but  who 
might  really  as  well  be  heathens  as  Christians  ; 
who  only  storm  about  their  house  with  heathen- 
ish ferocity  ;  who  lecture,  and  threaten,  and  cas- 
tigate, and  bruise,  and  call  this  family  government. 
They  even  dare  to  speak  of  this  as  the  nurture 
of  the  Lord.  So  much  easier  is  it  to  be  violent 
than  to  be  holy,  that  they  substitute  force  for 
goodness  and  grace,  and  are  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  imposture.  It  is  frightful  to  think  how 
they  batter  and  bruise  the  delicate,  tender  souls 
of  their  children,  extinguishing  in  them  what 
they  ought  to  cultivate,  crushing  that  sensibility 
which  is  the  hope  of  their  being, — and  all  in  the 
sacred  name'of  Christ  Jesus.  By  no  such  sum- 
mary process  can  you  despatch  your  duties  to 
your  children.  You  are  not  to  be  a  savage  to 
them,  but  a  father  and  a  Christian.  Your  real 
aim  and  study  must  be  to  infuse  into  them  a 
new  life,  and,  to  this  end,  the  life  of  God  must 
perpetually  reign  in  you.    Gathered  round  you 
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as  a  family,  they  are  all  to  be  so  many  motives, 
strong  as  the  love  you  bear  them,  to  make  you 
Christ-like  in  your  spirit.  It  must  be  seen  and 
felt  by  them  that  religion  is  a  first  thing  with 
you.  And  it  must  be  first,  not  in  words  and 
talk,  but  visibly  first  in  your  love, — that  which 
fixes  your  aims,  feeds  your  enjoyments,  sancti- 
fies your  pleasures,  supports  your  trials,  satisfies 
your  wants,  contents  your  ambition,  beautifies 
and  blesses  your  character.  No  mock  piety,  no 
sanctimony  of  phrase  will  suffice.  You  must 
live  in  the  light  of  God,  and  hold  such  a  spirit 
in  exercise  as  you  wish  to  see  translated  into 
your  children.  You  must  take  them  into  your 
feelings  as  a  loving  and  joyous  element,  and 
beget,  if  by  the  grace  of  God  you  may,  the  spirit 
of  your  own  heart  in  theirs.  This  is  Christian 
education, — the  nurture  of  the  Lord.  Ah,  how 
dismal  is  the  contrast  of  a  half-worldly,  carnal 
piety,  proposing  money  as  the  good  thing  of  life, 
stimulating  ambition  for  place  and  show,  pro- 
voking ill-nature  by  petulance  and  falsehood, 
having  now  and  then  a  religious  fit,  and,  when 
it  is  on,  Aveeping  and  exhorting  the  family  to 
undo  all  that  the  life  has  taught  to  do,  and  then, 
when  the  passions  have  burnt  out  their  fire, 
dropping  down  again  to  sleep  in  the  cinders, 
only  hoping  still  that  the  family  will  some  time  be 
converted  !  When  shall  we  discover  that  fami- 
lies ought  to  be  nursed  by  such  kind  of  training 
as  this  ? — Dr.  Bushndl. 


FLOWERS. 

We  would  not,  if  we  could,  have  every  object 
in  life  merely  utilitarian.  This  might  lead  us 
to  become  sordid,  selfish  and  narrow-minded. 
These  flowers  were  not  made  in  vain.  This 
pleasure  which  we  experience  at  the  sight  of 
beautiful  objects,  and  our  enjoyment  of  their 
fragrance,  are  blessings  conferred  upon  us  by  a 
bountiful  Providence,  purposely  designed  to 
lighten  the  burthens  of  life,  alleviate  its  cares, 
and  cheer  us  on  our  way.  What  would  become 
of  us  if  there  were  nothing  to  divert  the  thick 
crowding  memories  of  all  that  is  sorrowful  in  the 
past,  or  prevent  still  darker  forebodings  of  the 
future?  Is  it  right  to  cultivate  these  tastes  and 
to  multiply  objects  for  their  enjoyment.  Nature 
invites  it — 

"  Where  wild  flowers  breathe  their  rare  perfume." 

Scripture  teaches  it — 

"  Consider  the  lilies." 

In  Flowers  we  find  the  highest  perfection  of 
beauty,  and  fragrance  most  grateful  to  the  sense, — 
beauty  of  form,  and  colour,  and  texture,  and 
combination,  in  never  ending  variety,  and  equally 
endless  variety  of  perfume,  each  challenging 
comparison  with  the  rest.  The  highest  per- 
fections of  art  pale  before  the  beauties  of  Flora — 
Art  can  but  catch  the  breath  which  Flowers 
exhale,  to  form  its  most  exquisite  perfumes. 


Horticulture  comes  in  aid  of  Nature  to  develoj 
these  perfections  and  multiply  our  delights.  Tl 
gardener's  skill  has  achieved  wonders.  Witne: 
the  Rose,  the  Carnation,  the  Pelargonium,  tl 
Camellia,  and  the  Pansy ;  compare  each  splend 
variety  with  its  humble  original. 

Happiness  is  what  we  all  seek.  But  there 
no  true  happiness  to  be  found  without  a  consta: 
recognition  of  the  Author  of  these  beautifi 
things  around  us,  the  observance  of  his  law 
contemplation  of  his^vorks,  lo  v  e  of  hi  s  perfection 
and  awe  of  his  power.  Where  can  we  leai 
the  lesson  better  than  in  this  department  of  tf 
volume  of  Nature  ?  Here  we  shall  be  certain 
find  constant  exhibitions  of  infinite  wisdom  an 
infinite  goodness, — here  we  discover  that  "  ordi 
is  Nature's  first  law."  We  seek  to  imita  j 
these  perfections,  and  to  conform  our  own  liv< 
to  the  dictates  of  that  wisdom  and  goodnes 
which  engrosses  our  affections  and  our  thought 
We  see  and  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  sue 
beauties  and  perfections,  to  have  originated  witl 
out  design.  Thus  we  may  find  in  the  rose  < 
Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valley,  emblems  < 
flowers  that  never  fade. — Dillingham 's  Addrei 
to  the  Ch.  Co.  Hort.  Soc. 


A  COMPOUND   ACHROMATIC  MICROSCOP] 
MADE  BY  AN  AMERICAN  ARTIST. 

We  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  examiniii 
a  microscope  of  high  power,  with  some  accoui 
of  which  our  readers  may  be  interested,  both  ft 
the  actual  merit  of  the  instrument,  and  for  th 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Charles  Spencer,  of  Canastota,  in  th: 
State,  visited  our  city  about  a  year  ago,  and  ha< 
through  the  kindness  of  a  Professor  in  one  of  od 
Schools  of  Medicine,  an  opportunity  of  examii 
ing  a  microscope  made  by  Chevalier  of  Pari.' 
under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  Jussieu,  of  th 
Garden  of  Plants.  Spencer  had  never  seen  on 
of  these  instruments  before,  but,  after  a  carefil 
examination,  he  surprised  the  Professor,  by  re 
marking,  with  all  the  simplest  confidence  imag;, 
nable :  "  I  could  make  a  better  microscope  thai 
that."  The  person  to  whom  this  boast  wa 
made,  often,  during  the  next  six  months,  amuse' 
his  friends  with  the  Yankee  presumption  of  thl 
back-woods  artist,  who  so  confidently  claime*) 
superiority  over  the  first  optician  in  France 
The  jest  lasted  but  six  months,  however,  for,  a 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  Professor  was  invited  t» 
examine  two  lenses — one  of  high  power,  madi 
by  Mr.  Spencer.  To  his  unbounded  astonish 
ment,  they  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  order  o 
excellence,  and,  as  a  reward  to  native  ingenuity 
he  ordered  from  Spencer  a  microscope,  to  bi 
modelled  after  those  of  Chevalier,  and,  of  course 
as  much  better  as  the  Native  could  make  it 
This  instrument  has  just  been  completed,  an( 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  owner. 

It  has  already  been  examined  by  Professon 
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Bailey,  of  West  Point,  who  has  no  superior  as 
a  microscopist  in  this  country;  by  Professor 
Torrey,  who  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
one  of  Chevalier's  best  instruments;  by  Profes- 
sor Clark,  Dr.  Gilman,  and  others  of  our  savans, 
who  all  unite  in  pronouncing  it  excellent.  Pro- 
fessor Bailey  says  it  is  "  decidedly  superior  to 
I  .Chevalier's,"  and  adds,  that  he  could  do  all  with 
,it  that  he  could  with  the  Lowell  Instrument  at 
Boston. 

Thus  has  one  of  our  countrymen,  self-taught, 
and  almost  without  experience,  (for  Spencer  has 
made  but  very  few  instruments,  and  not  one  on 
the  model  of  this,)  taken  his  place  beside  the 
Idest  and  most  experienced  opticians  of  Europe. 
We  are  happy  to  hear  that  he  is  already  reaping 
the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Professor  Henry,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  has  ordered  a  large  Instru- 
ment— Dr.  Clark  two — and  others  we  doubt  not 
will  follow.  No  man  need  hereafter  import  a 
foreign  Instrument.  We  can  add  these  to  the 
number  of  our  Domestic  Manufactures. — Lite- 
rary World. 
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THE  ORPHAN  BOY. 

Having  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  learn  the 
listories  of  boys  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  having 
bund  many  of  them  deeply  interesting,  I  will 
elate  one,  (that  of  an  orphan,)  as  it  was  told  to 
ne  by  one  who  knew  all  the  particulars.  It  was 
he  more  interesting  to  me,  as  I  was  myself  ac- 
juainted  with  the  individual. 
A  lad,  a  driver,  was  taken  sick,  but  continued 

0  drive  until  he  could  hardly  sit  on  his  horse, 
'n  starting  the  boat  out  of  a  lock  one  day,  being 
-7ery  weak,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  struck  his 
lead  against  a  stone,  cut  a  hole  in  his  head,  and 
became  senseless.  The  brutal  captain  took  him 
lp,  threw  him  into  an  old  board  shanty  beside 
he  lock,  put  his  other  boy  on  the  horse,  and 
lrove  along. 

!or,D)M  There  was  no  one  who  saw  him  but  the  lock- 
ender,  and  he  was  "of  the  same  piece"  with 
:oPE  lie  rascally  captain.  The  boy  was  in  so  bad  a 
mi{  Wdition  that  he  did  not  know  anything  for 
hms  'ome  time.  At  length  his  senses  returned,  but 
"""'He  could  not  speak,  if  to  save  his  life.  He 
1 c'*  'eemed  to  be  completely  palsied,  and  could  not 
ii  Fa*  hove  any  more  than  a  dead  person. 
'er'i"']j  A.i  length  a  man  came  along,  and  seeing  him 
ing  in  the  shanty,  said,  "  Here  is  a  boy  with 
is  head  all  cut  open.  Who  is  he  ?"  The  lock- 
nder  answered,  that  he  was  the  wickedest  boy 
n  the  canal. 

1  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?"  asked 
he  man. 

"  Let  him  die,"  replied  the  lock-tender.  "  I 
vish  he  was  dead." 

The  boy  heard  the  answers,  but  he  could  not 
;peak.  Several  other  questions  were  asked,  and 
ike  answers  given. 


(ver,  it 
;t  order 


The  boy  thought  he  must  die  there,  for  it  was 
a  very  hot  day  in  July,  and  the  boards  were  off 
the  west  side  of  the  shanty,  so  that,  when  the  sun 
was  about  two  hours  high,  it  shone  full  in  his 
face.  He  thought,  if  he  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  whole  world,  he  would  have  given  it  freely 
for  a  half  pint  of  water ;  but  he  could  not  speak, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  die. 

Just  at  dusk,  the  " good  Samaritan"  came 
along,  and  asked,  "  What  boy  is  this  ?  He  looks 
as  though  he  were  dead."  The  lock-tender 
made  the  same  reply  as  on  the  former  occasions. 
Said  the  man,  (he  was  a  Christian,)  "  I  don't 
know  but  he  is  dead,  but  if  he  is  alive  I  shall  try 
to  save  him."  He  turned  the  lad  over,  and  upon 
examination  found  him  yet  living.  He  then  told 
his  own  boy,  who  was  with  him,  to  run  home, 
and  bring  his  one  horse  wagon  with  a  bed  in  it. 
He  took  the  boy  home  with  him,  washed  his 
wounds,  and  procured  a  physician ;  but  it  was 
four  days  before  he  could  speak.  After  a  while, 
as  he  grew  better,  the  man  asked  if  it  was  true 
that  he  was  the  worst  boy  on  the  canal.  He 
began  to  cry,  and  said  he  supposed  he  was ;  but 
he  had  constantly  been  treated  like  a  slave  for 
five  years,  which  was  the  time  he  had  been  on 
the  canal.  He  had  never  had  a  kind  word 
spoken  to  him ;  he  was  an  orphan,  and  had  no 
one  to  take  his  part ;  had  been  cheated  out  of  his 
wages,  and  he  did  lie,  steal,  and  get  drunk. 

The  man  told  him  he  might  be  a  man  if  he 
would  only  behave  correctly,  and  advised  him, 
when  he  got  well,  to  hire  himself  out  to  some 
one„who  would  pay  him,  lay  up  his  wages,  and 
go  to  school  in  the  winter,  when  navigation 
would  be  closed.  He  soon  told  the  man  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  as  he  had  advised  him. 
He  went  back  upon  the  canal,  hired  out  to  a 
good  captain,  became  a  good  boy,  laid  up  his 
money,  went  to  school  in  the  winter,  and  con- 
tinued this  course  for  five  years.  By  this  time 
he  had  an  excellent  business  education,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  captain  of  a  boat  in  a  line 
on  the  canal,  became  very  much  respected,  and 
obtained  a  good  property. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  my  readers  whether  it  is 
right  and  best  to  try  to  save  such  boys.  I  know 
this  man  to  be  a  very  amiable  and  respectable 
man ;  and  most  of  these  boys,  if  they  were  re- 
formed, would  make  equally  good  citizens. 
Two  of  them  have  already  become  preachers  of 
the  gospel ;  many  others  are  professors  of  reli- 
gion, besides  a  large  number  who  have  become 
respectable  boys.  The  condition  of  these  boys 
has  been  very  much  altered  by  the  Temperance 
Reformation.  They  are  now  treated  kindly,  and 
most  of  them  get  their  pay,  although  there  are  a 
great  many  unprincipled  men  yet  on  the  canal, 
who  will  hire  them  in  the  spring,  and,  when  they 
have  driven  for  them  all  summer,  cheat  them  out 
of  their  wages,  thus  leaving  a  great  many  along 
the  line  of  the  canal,  in  the  fall,  in  a  very  desti- 
tute condition. — Parlor  Christian  Mirror. 
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INTERESTING  TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  FREE  PRODUCE. 

Northern  Rice. — Gen.  Verplank,  the  Com- 
missioner to  negociate  a  treaty  with  the  Chippe- 
was,  in  speaking  of  the  wild  rice  which  grows 
abundantly  in  Minnesota,  says  it  is  better  than 
the  southern  rice.  The  berries  are  larger,  and 
its  flavour  is  better  ;  for  when  boiled  and  allowed 
to  cool  itforms  a  consistent  mass  like  good  wheat 
bread,  and  more  nutritious.  Any  quantity  of  it 
grows  on  all  the  lakes  in  this  northern  country. 
The  outlets  and  bays  are  filled  with  it.  It  ripens 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  is  the  main  reliance 
of  the  Indians  during  the  winter  months  for  their 
sustenance. 


The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Synod  of 
the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church,  while  in 
session  a  few  days  since,  adopted  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions : 

The  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
considering  the  tendency  of  war  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  by  putting  the  minds  of 
men  in  a  state  unfavourable  to  the  influence  of 
truth  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  deem  it  proper  and 
seasonable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  country 
is  now  engaged  in  war  with  a  neighbouring 
nation,  which  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded  has  been 
unusually  sanguinary  and  disastrous,  to  express 
their  solemn  convictions  in  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Synod  regard  this  war 
both  as  an  exhibition  of  human  wickedness  and 
as  a  dreadful  scourge  from  the  hand  of  God, 
which  should  lead  the  Church  of  Christ  to  great 
searchings  of  heart,  to  deep  humiliation  and 
prostration  of  spirit,  and  to  earnest  application 
before  the  Throne  of  Mercy. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the 
Ministers  of  the  Word  belonging  to  this  Synod, 
to  labour  by  prayer,  preaching,  and  all  other  appro- 
priate means,  to  impress  the  minds  of  men  with 
a  sense  of  the  sinfulness  and  the  evils  of  War, 
and  especially  of  the  existing  War  with  Mexico. 

Resolved,  That  the  Synod  express  the  earnest 
desire  that  all  the  people  of  this  land,  and  espe- 
cially God's  covenant  people,  see  eye  to  eye  in 
reference  to  the  present  and  prospective  evils  of 
the  existing  War,  and  the  desirableness  of  its 
speedy  termination. 


TORPIDITY  OF  HYBERNATING  ANIMALS. 

The  Boston  Journal  gives  an  outline  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Geologists  and 
Naturalists,  there  in  session.  AVe  make  the 
following  extract : 

Mr.  P.  A.  Browne,  of  Philadelphia,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  torpidity  of  hybernating 
animals.  He  first  treated  of  the  respiration  of 
these  animals.  With  mammals  the  respiration 
does  not  cease  at  once,  but  gradually,  and  no 
oxygen  is  consumed  by  the  animal  in  a  com- 


pletely torpid  state.    The  respiration  of  tl 
torpid  state  maybe  only  imperfect,  as  for  ill 
stance  when  the  animal  breathes  and-then  ceasi  | 
from  breathing  for  minutes  and  it  may  be  f( 
hours.    Animals,  when  about  to  enter  the  torpij 
state,  seek  retirement.    The  mammals  roll  then 
selves  up  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possibly] 
and  retire  into  holes  or  caverns;  the  mollusc  ' 
retreat  into  their  shells;  flies,  spiders,  &cj 
creep  into  holes. 

A  hamster  kept  in  a  box  of  straw  in  a  sufi; 
ciently  cold  place,  did  not  become  torpid ;  bi 
when  buried  in  the  ground  he  became  torpic 
and  revived  as  soon  as  he  was  dug  up.  Hair 
sters  have  been  kept  in  a  cage  and  fed,  eatin 
during  the  season  when  they  usually  hybernati 
A  torpid  animal  immersed  in  carbonic  acid  gf! 
will  not  die.  The  respiration  is  subordinate  t 
temperature — in  summer,  quick ;  in  autumi 
slow  ;  in  winter,  none  at  all. 

The  alligator,  when  about  to  hybernate,  take 
a  pine  or  cypress  knot  in  its  mouth,  completely 
closing  it ;  it  then  retires  into  holes  under  wateij 
where  it  remains,  until  the  warm  weather  i 
the  spring  comes  on.    The  snail,  when  about  t 
hybernate,  retires  into  its  shell,  closing  its  opei 
culum  with  a  partition  of  silky  membrane,  an 
a  deposite  of  carbonate  of  lime.    In  this  state  i 
remains  for  months,  and  the  only  evidence  c 
life  is  a  susceptibility  to  muscular  sensation.    ]  j 
lives  without  food,  without  air,  and  exercisin  ^ 
none  of  the  generative  functions.    It  does  no 
subsist  upon  the  modicum  of  air  remaining  ll 
the  shell,  as  this  has  been  examined  and  founi  ' 
capable  of  supporting  combustion — this  fac  j 
showing  that  it  had  not  been  breathed. 

The  digestion  also  is  arrested,  and  all  food  i 
declined.    A  hedgehog  kept  in  a  room  withou 
fire  ate  of  its  food  regularly  up  to  Decembei 
when  it  refused  it,  went  into  a  torpid  state,  ann 
remained  so  during  the  winter,  never  eatin;' 
food  laid  before  it.    Absorption  goes  on,  but  thi| 
is  an  entirely  different  process  from  digestion!  . 
The  secretions  are  also  arrested.    The  organs  o, 
relation  are  paralyzed.    A  torpid  dormouse  can  j 
not  be  roused  by  a  shock  of  electricity ;  bats  d<>  > 
not  feel  wounds  or  hurts,  and  can  be  arouse™, 
only  by  heal  and  currents  of  air. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  habits  of  hybernatinpj|  . 
animals  to  distinguish  them — for  their  habitjl,] 
vary  in  different  countries.  Hybernation  majk 
depend  on  a  difference  of  temperature.  Lizard; L 
hybernate  in  France,  and  do  not  in  the  island  o  |!  ^ 
Santa  Cruz.  ! \ 

The  immediate  causes  of  torpidity  are  cold  II i5 
heat,  drought,  want  of  oxygen,  and  necessity  foi  j 
repose. 

Professor  Agassiz  doubted  the  stoppage  of  cir- 1 
culation  of  the  blood  during  the  torpid  state] 
He  suggested  that  the  wing-membrane  of  thejii 
bat  in  torpid  state  be  examined  with  the  miscrol 
scope. 
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A  friend  called  on  Michael  Angelo,  who  was 
finishing  a  statue ;  some  time  afterwards  he 
called  again ;  the  sculptor  was  still  at  his  work. 
His  friend,  looking  at  the  figure,  exclaimed, 
"  You  have  been  idle  since  I  saw  you  last." 
"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  sculptor  ;  "  I  have 
retouched  this  part,  and  polished  that;  I  have 
softened  this  feature,  and  brought  out  this  mus- 
cle;  I  have  given  more  expression  to  this  lip, 
and  more  energy  to  this  limb."  "Well,  well," 
said  his  friend,  "  but  all  these  are  trifles."  "  It 
may  be  so,"  replied  Angelo  ;  "  but  recollect  that 
trifles  make  perfection,  and  that  perfection  is  no 
trifle." 
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Extracts  from  Foreign  Periodicals  recently  received. 
DISCOVERY  OF  THE  EGGS  OF  THE  MOA  OR  DINORNIS 
OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  lately  been  made 
by  Mr,  Walter  Mantell,  of  Wellington,  New 
Zealand.  In  an  exploring  tour  in  search  of  the 
remains  of  the  colossal  ostrich-like  birds  which 
once  inhabited  New  Zealand,  and  whose  bones 
occur  in  the  alluvial  sand  and  silt  of  the  rivers, 
Mr.  Mantell  discovered  imbedded  with  their 
bones  fragments  of  their  eggs.  The  specimens 
which  he  has  transmitted  to  his  father,  Dr.  Man- 
tell, are  portions  of  very  large  eggs,  which,  in 
their  general  aspect  resemble  those  of  the  ostrich, 
but  differ  in  their  markings,  and  relative  thick- 
ness and  size.  The  edges  of  these  fragments 
are,  for  the  most  part,  water-worn ;  the  external 
surface  is  marked  by  short,  interrupted,  irregular 
linear  grooves,  variously  disposed  in  different 
specimens — probably  indicative  of  specific  dis- 
tinctions. They  are  altogether  unlike  the  small 
circular  pits  on  the  shell  of  the  ostrich.  From 
the  small  degree  of  convexity  even  of  the  largest 
fragments,  it  is  obvious  that  they  belonged  to  eggs 
of  considerable  magnitude.  Among  the  bones 
collected  by  Mr.  Walter  Mantell,  (amounting  to 
700  or  800,)  and  now  on  their  way  to  England, 
are  portions  of  several  skulls  and  mandibles. 
|eC|  The  latter  will  be  an  important  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  affinities  of  the  ori- 
« aroii  |gma] ;  for  n0  vestiges  of  that  part  of  the  skeleton 
have  previously  been  obtained.  Although  the 
state  of  preservation  of  the  bones  and  the  egg- 
eif  t;  (shells  proves  that  they  are  not,  geologically 
i  speaking,  of  great  antiquity,  and  renders  it  pro- 
lix bable  that  the  last  of  their  race  may  have  existed 
ontemporaneously  with  the  human  race,  yet  Mr. 
Mantell  could  obtain  no  trustworthy  evidence  to 
are  t  •  [warrant  the  conclusion  that  any  living  Moa  had 
been  seen  by  any  of  the  present  inhabitants  or 
their  immediate  progenitors.  The  circumstance 
of  the  natives  knowing  the  bones  to  belong  to 
■birds,  and  distinguishing  them  by  the  name  of 
Moa,  or  sacred  bird,  long  ere  they  had  been  ex- 
'amined  by  Europeans,  and  when  they  could  not 
have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  bird 
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larger  than  their  own  small  apteryx,  is,  however, 
considered  by  Mr.  W alter  Mantell  as  confirma- 
tory of  the  native  traditions,  that  they  abounded 
in  former  times,  and  were  hunted  by  the  natives 
for  food. — Athenazum. 

DISCOVERY  OF  PLATINUM  IN  FRANCE. 

M.  Gueymard  has  just  informed  the  General 
Council  of  the  Isere  that  he  has  discovered  a 
vein  of  platinum  in  the  metamorphic  district  of 
the  valley  of  the  Drac,  which  he  hopes  to  work 
with  advantage.  Hitherto  this  precious  metal, 
which  combines  with  incomparable  hardness  the 
lustre  of  gold  and  silver,  has  only  been  met  with 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  its  scarcity  has  always 
rendered  the  price  very  exorbitant. 

Until  recently,  however,  all  the  supplies  of 

platinum  came  from  South  America. 

FIRE  IN  A  MAIL  BAG. 

Yesterday  morning  a  singular  circumstance 
occurred  at  the  General  Post-office,  by  which 
one  packet  with  its  contents  were  nearly  de- 
stroyed, and  several  other  letters,  packets,  and 
newspapers,  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  It 
appears  that  the  clerks  and  messengers  at  the 
Warwick  branch  of  the  North-western  Railway, 
having  "made  up"  the  Banbury  mail  bag,  were 
in  the  act  of  tying  up  the  contents,  when  a  slight 
explosion  took  place  inside  the  bag.  Fearing 
that  something  had  happened  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence  might  be  injured,  the  clerk 
at  the  division  immediately  ordered  the  string  to 
be  cut,  when  a  dense  body  of  smoke  issued  from 
the  mouth  of  the  bag.  Upon  turning  out  the 
contents,  it  was  discovered  that  a  box  of  fuses  of 
the  common  kind  had  been  placed  inside  an  en- 
velope in  a  thin  wooden  box,  and  that  by  friction, 
caused  by  the  act  of  stamping,  or  by  forcing  the 
letters,  &c,  into  the  bag,  the  fuses  had  ignited, 
and  had  set  fire  to  the  thin  covering  in  which 
they  were  enclosed.  It  was  decidedly  fortunate 
that  the  discovery  was  made  at  this  moment,  for 
had  the  bag  been  sealed  and  put  into  the  omni- 
bus for  conveyance  to  the  station,  or  had  the 
ignition  taken  place  in  the  railroad  train,  some 
difficulty  might  have  been  experienced  in  extin- 
guishing it,  while  it  is  certain  that  many  valuable, 
and  probably  most  important  documents  would 
have  been  destroyed.  The  mutilated  packet 
was  directed  to  Banbury  ;  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  superintending  president,  and  the  oc- 
currence reported  to  the  Postmaster  General. — 
London  Sun. 


To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  obligations 
of  Christianity,  we  must  derive  it,  not  from  codes, 
but  from  principles ;  not  from  particular  direc- 
tions how  we  are  to  act,  but  from  instructions  re- 
specting the  motives  and  dispositions  by  which 
all  actions  are  to  be  regulated. — Dymond. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

QUERIES  FOR  WOMEN  FRIENDS. 

FIRST  QUERY. 

Do  Friends  attend  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline 
duly,  and  at  the  time  appointed  ;  and  do  they  avoid 
all  unbecoming  behavioxor  therein. 

Do  you  in  order  duly  meet 

To  worship  at  your  Master's  feet  ? 

That  so  the  trifles  of  the  day 

To  more  important  things  give  way  ? 

When  discipline  and  duty  blend, 

Are  you  still  careful  to  attend  ? 

At  all  times  keeping  in  your  view 

The  punctual  time,  to  order  due  ? 

And  when  assembled,  are  you  seen 

With  solid,  reverential  mien  ? 

Does  no  unsightly  nod  betray 

The  prayer  that  loiters  on  its  way  ? 

No  slumbering  thought,  to  ease  inclined, 

Tell  the  lukewarmness  of  the  mind  ? 

Nor  visions,  full  of  sense  and  sight, 

Range  forth  in  unrestrained  delight  ? 

Dear  Friends !  it  is  a  solemn  thing 

Our  hearts  in  sacrifice  to  bring; 

To  put  all  worldly  thoughts  away, 

And  meet  to  meditate  and  pray. 

Devotion's  attitude  alone 

Cannot  for  want  of  grace  atone ; 

Cannot  the  living  bread  supply, 

Or  bring  the  healing  fountain  nigh. 

Yet  He,  whose  piercing  eye  surveys 

Our  secret  thoughts,  our  hidden  ways, 

He  sees  the  heart,  He  hears  its  cries, 

Nor  will  the  contrite  soul  despise  : 

The  low,  the  penitential  moan, 

Is  heard  before  the  Father's  throne ; 

The  breathings  of  the  heart-felt  prayer 

Ascend,  and  find  acceptance  there. 

But  mark,  dear  Friends !  though  you  may  hide, 

Beneath  the  saintly  garb,  your  pride, 

Or  with  humility  of  face 

Assume  the  Pharisaic  grace ; 

Nought  can  avail  in  Heaven's  pure  sight 

But  a  new  heart,  and  robes  of  white. 

The  blood  once  shed  on  Calvary's  hill 

Must  be  the  cleansing  fountain  still ; 

And  those  who  own  the  Saviour's  merit, 

Be  the  true  temples  of  the  Spirit. 

SECOND  QUERY. 

Are  Friends  preserved  in  love  one  toward  another; 
and  are  they  careful  to  avoid  and  discourage  tale- 
bearing and  detraction? 

Are  Friends  preserved,  in  tender  care, 

To  love  each  other  ?    To  forbear 

The  idle  tale  to  hear,  or  bring, 

That  could  a  sister's  bosom  sting  ? 

Do  they  the  tongue  of  scandal  hush  ? 

The  bud  of  malice  quickly  crush  ? 

Or,  does  some  half  approving  smile 

The  consciousness  of  guilt  beguile? 

Ah,  Friends!  in  each  unguarded  hour, 

The  Tempter  manifests  his  power. 

He  tries  to  snap  the  sacred  tether 

That  links  the  Christian  band  together: 

Which,  circling  round  the  "  little  flock," 

Unites  them  all  to  Christ,  the  Rock. 

Yes,  if  he  can  their  love  uproot, 

He  plants  the  tree  of  bitterest  fruit : 

Disguising  his  malicious  form, 

He  watches  every  lowering  storm. 

Dear  Friends  !  let  charity  abound 

To  throw  the  veil  of  kindness  round  : 

A  sister's  foibles  to  reprove 

In  language  of  persuasive  love. 


Let  counsel  and  affection  blend, 
To  prove  the  Christian  and  the  Friend : 
Let  sympathy  of  heart  imbue 
Each  word,  to  holy  precept  true ; 
But  never,  by  unguarded  act, 
Do  you  from  other's  worth  detract : 
Rather,  with  earnestness  begin 
To  probe  your  own  besetting  sin. 
The  holy  Saviour,  in  His  day, 
Sent  the  accusing  ones  away. 
No  condemnation  to  impart,  , 
He  gently  touched  the  offender's  heart. 
And  words  of  tenderness  may  still 
Subdue  the  oft  rebellious  will : 
God  recognises  from  above 
The  labour  of  your  faith  and  love. 
'Tis  for  the  faultless  (them  alone, 
If  such  there  be)  to  cast  the  stone. 

THIRD  QUERY. 

Do  Friends  endeavour,  by  example  and  precept,  to 
train  wp  their  children,  servants,  and  those  under 
their  care,  in  a  religious  life  and  conversation  con- 
sistent with  our  Christian  profession;  and  in  plain- 
ness of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel? 

Do  you  by  word  and  deed  maintain 

A  watchful  care,  your  charge  to  train 

The  path  of  holy  life  to  choose, 

Consistently  with  Christian  views  ? 

Is  it  your  constant  care  to  teach 

Plainness  in  manners,  and  in  speech  ? 

Your  earnest  wish  that  simple  dress 

May  artlessness  of  mind  express  ? 

And  does  your  own  example  tend 

To  show  forth  the  consistent  Friend  ? 

Or  does  array  of  costly  kind 

Betray  the  world  within  the  mind  ? 

And  seem,  like  contradictious  speech, 

To  give  the  lie  to  what  you  teach  ? 

'Tis  plain  the  import  here  implied 

Is  various,  and  extending  wide  ; 

And  those  entrusted  with  the  care 

Of  tender  plants  and  flowers  to  rear, 

Have  need  of  more  than  human  might, 

To  guide,  and  walk  themselves  aright ; 

To  sow  the  precious  seed  in  youth, 

Which  yields  sincerity  and  truth. 

Dear  Friends  !  guard  well  the  hidden  springs 

Which  regulate  these  outward  things; 

That  plain  attire  may  simply  show 

The  heart  of  sterling  worth  below. 

And  speech  by  every  grace  refined, 

Be  the  true  index  of  the  mind. 

Let  no  white  walls  round  hidden  sin 

Conceal  the  sepulchre  within. 

We  cannot  tell,  from  outside  coats, 

Who  are  the  sheep  and  who  the  goats. 

God  sees  the  heart  with  piercing  look, 

And  marks  the  upright  in  His  book. 


Marrif.d,  on  Fourth  day,  the  3d  inst.,  at  Friends' 
Meeting  on  Twelfth  street,  Samuel  L.  Baily  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Josiah  Tatum,  all  of  this 
city. 


Died,  in  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  on  the  13th  of  last 
month,  after  an  illness  of  forty-eight  hours,  aged 
65  years,  Pardon  Gifford,  a  member  of  Dartmouth 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  Sixth  day,  the  22d  of  last  month,  in  the 

62d  year  of  his  use,  James  Boustead.  a  valuable 
overseer  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  northern  district. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

(Continued  from  page  99.) 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  the  allied  powers  of 
Europe  having  succeeded  in  placing  the  exiled 
monarch  of  France  on  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  paid  a  visit  to  England.  The  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  in  London  judged  that  a  suitable 
occasion  for  presenting  an  address  to  each  of 
those  potentates ;  in  both  of  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  recommend  their  principles  and 
practice  to  their  favourable  notice.  They  en- 
couraged the  Emperor  in  his  laudable  efforts  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
throughout  his  extensive  dominions;  and  in  their 
address  to  the  King,  they  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged the  protection  which  many  of  his  subjects, 
who  conscientiously  dissented  from  the  esta- 
blished usages  of  the  country,  had  experienced 
from  him. 

The  presentation  of  the  memorial  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  fell  upon  W.  Allen  and  three  others, 
one  of  whom  was  our  friend  Stephen  Grellet, 
then  on  a  religious  visit  to  Europe.  The  king 
was  too  much  hurried  with  the  cares  of  royalty, 
to  afford  an  opportunity  of  much  conversation  ; 
yet  time  was  found  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
people  professing  with  us,  who  resided  in  some 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  to  their  testimony 
against  war.  The  king  pronounced  them  an 
excellent  people,  yet  considered  war  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  peace.  Their  address 
was  afterwards  respectfully  answered  in  writing. 

Upon  waiting  on  Count  Lieven,  one  of  the 
Emperor's  suite,  to  make  arrangements  for  pre- 
senting the  address  to  him,  W.  Allen  was  re- 
quested to  attend  alone.  With  this  summons 
he  complied,  and  went  to  the  Imperial  Hotel ; 
and  while  waiting  for  an  introduction,  his  mind,  he 
says,  was  much  turned  to  the  Lord,  in  se?ret 


supplication  for  strength  to  act  consistently,  and 
bear  his  portion  of  the  work,  and  also  for  help 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  had  thus  devolved 
upon  him.  After  waiting  in  this  trying  situation 
from  nine  in  the  evening  until  after  midnight, 
and  finding  that  neither  the  Emperor  nor  the 
Count  was  there,  he  returned  to  his  own  resi- 
dence. But  next  morning,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  week,  he  was  informed  that  the  Emperor 
was  desirous  to  attend  one  of  our  meetings.  As 
there  was  then  no  time  to  spare,  the  company 
was  conducted  to  the  nearest  meeting,  which 
had  been  sitting  a  considerable  time.  When 
they  came  near  the  meeting  house,  the  company 
alighted,  and  the  Count,  dressed  in  regimentals, 
with  golden  epaulettes,  a  large  hat  and  feathers, 
and  sword  by  his  side,  taking  the  arm  of  his 
conductor,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
while  the  Emperor,  plainly  dressed,  followed  at 
a  short  distance.  In  such  company,  and  on 
such  an  occasion,  we  need  not  marvel  that  the 
mind  of  our  friend  "  was  much  exercised  for  the 
honour  of  truth,"  and  his  secret  petitions  put  up 
to  the  alone  source  of  divine  help.  Of  the 
meeting,  after  the  introduction  of  these  visitors, 
W.  Allen  observes: 

"  The  Emperor  and  the  whole  party  con- 
ducted themselves  with  great  seriousness.  The 
meeting  remained  in  silence  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  in  which  time  my  mind  was  sweetly 
calmed  and  refreshed,  in  the  firm  belief  that  the 
Great  Master  had  the  work  in  his  own  hands. 
Richard  Phillips  then  stood  up  with  a  short  bu; 
acceptable  address  to  the  meeting,  and  soon  after 
John  Wilkinson  was  engaged  in  explaining  the 
effects  of  vital  religion,  and  the  nature  of  true 
worship,  beautifully  applying  the  text,  1  He  is 
their  strength  and  their  shield.'  After  he  sa; 
down,  John  Bell  uttered  a-  few  sentences,  and 
John  Wilkinson  sweetly  concluded  in  suppli- 
cation. I  think  I  may  say,  Friends  were  evi- 
dently owned  in  this  their  strait,  and  that  nothing 
could  have  answered  better,  if  it  had  been  ever 
so  well  contrived.  After  meeting,  the  Emperor 
and  his  companions,  with  the  Grand  Duchess, 
also,  very  kindly  shook  hands  with  the  Friends 
about  them,  and  a  passage  being  made  through 
the  middle  of  the  meeting,  I  went  before  them 
to  the  carriage,  they  continuing  to  shake  hands 
with  the  Friends  as  they  passed.  At  the  step  of 
the  carriage,  the  Emperor,  in  French,  appointed 
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third-day,  at  ten  o'clock,  for  Friends  to  meet 
him  at  the  Pulteney  Hotel,  limiting  the  deputa- 
tion to  me  and  the  person  who  spoke  second, 
which  was  John  Wilkinson." 

On  the  next  evening,  an  interview  was  had 
with  Count  Lieven,  when  permission  was  ob- 
tained to  join  S.  Grellet  with  the  deputation 'who 
were  to  wait  on  the  Emperor  the  subsequent 
day.  Of  the  visit  which  followed,  we  have  this 
notice  in  the  diary  : 

21s/. — Dear  Stephen  Grellet  went  with  us  to 
the  Pulteney  Hotel:  we  took  up  the  Address, 
together  with  the  following  books,  viz.,  Book  of 
Extracts,  Barclay's  Apology,  Penn's  No  Cross, 
No  Crown,  and  Penn's  Maxims.  We  arrived 
before  ten,  the  street  crowded  as  usual.  A  po- 
liceman at  the  door  at  first  prevented  our  alight- 
ing, but  on  sending  to  the  Emperor's  valet,  we 
were  introduced  into  the  great  room,  among  a 
number  of  persons  who  were  strangers  to  us : 
here  we  were  under  some  exercise  of  mind,  the 
Emperor  having  been  engaged  till  six  o'clock 
that  morning,  was  not  up  when  we  arrived,  and 
we  had  to  wait  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  At 
last  a  message  came  for  us,  and  Stephen  Grellet, 
John  Wilkinson  and  I  were  shown  up  stairs. 
A  gentleman  met  us  in  an  ante-room,  and  intro- 
duced us  into  an  apartment  where  the  Emperor 
stood  to  receive  us :  he  was  quite  alone,  and 
dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  clothes,  and,  with  a 
look  of  benignity,  seemed  to  meet  us  as  friends, 
rather  than  as  strangers.  I  put  the  Address 
into  his  hands,  which,  as  he  had  seen  the  copy, 
he  did  not  open,  and  then,  on  behalf  of  the  So- 
ciety, presented  him  with  the  books.  He 
looked  into  each  of  them,  but  appeared  desirous 
of  employing  all  the  time  in  conversation.  We 
stood  around  him  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  our  business  to  reply  to  his 
questions.  The  conversation  was  carried  on 
partly  in  English,  which  he  spoke,  and  even 
pronounced  very  well,  and  partly  in  French; 
his  questions  were  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  our  Society,  and  evi- 
dently showed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul,  and 
considered  forms  and  external  observances  but 
of  secondary  importance.  On  the  gubject  of 
Avorship,  he  said,  he  agreed  entirely  with 
Friends,  that  it  was  an  internal  and  spiritual 
thing ;  he  said  that  he  was  himself  in  the  habit 
of  daily  prayer,  that  at  first  he  employed  a  form 
of  words,  but  at  length  grew  uneasy  with  them 
as  not  always  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
his  mind,  and  that  nov)  the  subject  of  his  prayer 
was  according  to  the  impression  ho  lilt  of  his 
wants  at  the  time,  and  in  this  exercise  lie  felt 
sweet  peace. 

"He  was  desirous  of  knowing,  whether  any 
among  us  were  set  apart  lor  the  ministry,  and 
whether  we  had  any  particular  form  on  such 
occasions,  or  appointed  any  to  preach  at  par- 
ticular times." 
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To  these  inquiries  appropriate  answers  were 
given,  explaining  the    call  and  qualifications 
which,  according  to  our  belief,  are  essential  to  a 
minister  of  the  gospel ;  "  and  that  as  male  and 
female  were  one  in  Christ,  we  admitted  women, 
who  appeared  rightly  qualified,  to  exercise  their  j 
gift  as  ministers,  according  to  the  example  of  j 
the  primitive  church,  in  the  instance  of  the  four 
daughters  of  Philip.    These  subjects  drew  from  j 
the  Emperor  many  interesting  and  feeling  ex- 
pressions.   He  remarked,  that  divine  worship 
consisted  not  in  outward  ceremonies  or  repe- 
titions of  words,  which  the  wicked  and  the  hypo- 
crite might  easily  adopt,  but  in  having  the  mind  j 
prostrate  before  the  Lord.  i 

"  In  conversing  with  S.  Grellet  in  French,  the  i 
Emperor  feelingly  remarked  upon  the  import-  '  \ 
ance  of  the  trust  committed  to  him — the  many  jj 
temptations  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  j 
the  few  to  whom  he  could  open  his  heart  upon  I  i 
such  subjects,  saying  that  it  would  be  a  profa-  |  1 
nation  of  holy  things  to  speak  of  them  to  persons  [ 
in  general.    Our  dear  friend,  S.  Grellet,  under  I 
the  pressure  of  gospel  love,  addressed  a  few  | 
sentences  to  him  in  French  ;  the  Emperor,  pres-  i  ( 
sing  S.  Grellet's  hands  with  both  of  his,  was  ( 
much  contrited,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said,  | 
'These,  your  words,  are  a  sweet  cordial  to  my 
soul,  they  will  long  be  engraven   upon  my  ( 
heart,' — indeed,  several  times  during  the  oppor-  | 
tunity,  he  took  one  or  other  of  us  by  the  hand,  | 
and  to  John  Wilkinson  he  expressed  how  fully  , 
his  spirit  united  with  him  in  prayer,  at  the  ■ 
meeting  on  first-day.    He  said  he  had  desired,  , 
to  have  this  opportunity,  apprehending  that  he 
was  one  in  sentiment  with  us,  and  though,  from 
his  peculiar  situation,  his  practice  must  be  differ- 
ent, yet  the  religion  of  Christ  being  one,  and  his 
worship  spiritual,  he  believed  that  in  this  we 
might  all  unite. 

"He  stated  how  the  Lord  had  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  spiritual  religion,  after  which  he 
had  much  sought  it,  and  that  herein  he  found 
strength  and  consolation,  adding  that  he,  and  all 
of  us,  were  only  placed  in  this  life  to  glorify 
God  and  be  useful  to  one  another,  and  that  we 
ought  to  strive  to  be  prepared  for  another  life. 

"  He  expressed  how  much  he  was  disgusted 
with  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try, of  sitting  several  hours  after  dinner,  saying 
it  was  a  waste  of  that  time  which  might  be  em- 
ployed for  the  good  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

"  S.  G.  having  directed  his  attention  to  suffer- 
ing Africa,  the  Emperor  went  into  ihe  subject 
with  warmth  of  feeling,  saying,  that  the  Africans 
were  men,  and  objects  of  redeeming  lo\e  as  well 
as  ourselves  ;  and  that  when  the  articles  of  peace 
were  framing,  lie  had  done  all  he  could  for 
them;  and  from  what  p;  ssed  it  appeared  very 
plain,  that  if  the  cause  of  Africa  were  given  up 
in  the  treaty,  it  was  no  fault  of  the  Emperor's. 

"  I  then  addressed  him  upon  the  subject  cf 
establishments  !'or  training  the  poorest  of  the 
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people  in  habits  of  morality  and  virtue,  and  in 
useful  knowledge,  and  respectfully  reminded 
him  that  he  possessed  the  power,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  person  now  in  existence, 
for  doing  incalculable  good  in  this  way ;  I 
briefly  stated  the  plans  now  pursuing  in  this 
country,  and  the  preference  claimed  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  that  it 
was  well  calculated  to  assist  Bible  Societies  :  the 
Emperor  listened  with  marked  attention,  and 
said,  '  It  is  indeed  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance.' 

"  The  interview  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  the 
Emperor  stood  during  all  that  time  ;  his  conduct 
throughout,  though  familiar  and  affectionate,  was 
dignified,  and  he  seemed  to  converse  as  with 
friends  whom  he  had  long  been  anxious  to  see. 
He  inquired  why  none  of  our  Friends  had  come 
into  his  dominions  to  form  religious  establish- 
ments, and,  '  If  any  of  your  Friends  visit  Peters- 
burg on  a  religious  account,  let  them  not  wait 
for  any  introduction,  but  come  direct  to  me,  and 
I  will  do  every  thing  to  promote  your  views.' 
He  remarked  that  he  should  never  forget  this 
opportunity,  and,  as  we  withdrew,  he  took  each 
of  us  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  I  part  from  you  as 
from  friends  and  brethren.'  " 

These  extracts,  though  considerably  extended, 
constitute  but  a  part  of  the  narrative  of  this  in- 
terview;  and  they  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
that  Alexander,  though  raised  in  a  court  which 
was  not  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  morals, 
and  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  the  turmoils 
of  war,  was  no  stranger  to  vital  religion.  And 
perhaps  the  Scottish  author  of  American  history, 
who  adduces  the  estimation  in  which  this  Em- 
peror was  held  as  an  evidence  of  Quaker  cre- 
dulity, might  have  found  cause,  in  case  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  this,  and  some  subsequent 
parts  of  his  life,  to  form  a  more  favourable 
opinion,  both  of  the  principles  of  the  monarch 
and  the  discernment  of  the  Quakers. 

(To  be  continued.; 


A  TESTIMONY 

Of  the  South  Division  of  Wales  Monthly 
Meeting,  concerning  Junia  Price,  deceased. 

Whilst  commemorating  "the  work  of  faith 
and  labour  of  love"  which  were  instructively 
exemplified  in  the  dedicated  course  of  our  be- 
loved friend,  Junia  Price,  and  the  brightness  and 
peace  which  marked  its  termination,  the  language 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Apostle  John  is  re- 
vived in  our  remembrance  : — "  And  I  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord, 
from  henceforth  :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them." 

This  dear  friend  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Peter  and  Anna  Price,  and  was  born  at  Penryn, 
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in  Cornwall,  in  the  year  1787.  She  was  en- 
dowed with  a  sound  and  vigorous  understanding, 
and  to  much  firmness  and  decision  of  character 
were  added  a  gentle,  affectionate,  and  very  re- 
tiring disposition ;  these  qualities,  measurably 
regulated  by  divine  grace,  made  her  a  beloved 
associate  of  the  aged  and  the  young. 

In  the  year  1801,  her  parents  removed  into 
Wales,  and,  on  her  leaving  school  in  Gloucester- 
shire, she  joined  them,  and  became  a  member  of 
Carmarthenshire  and  Glamorganshire  monthly 
meeting. 

In  the  following  memorandum  she  gratefully 
recognises  the  privilege  of  parental  care  and  in- 
struction. "  My  most  affectionate  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  to  my  parents  for  their  tender 
care  over  me,  which  I  can  never  repay,  there- 
fore must  leave  all  to  a  gracious  Providence, 
hoping  they  may  have  a  blessing  poured  on 
them  to  the  end  of  their  days,  and  reap  a  full  re- 
ward in,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants, 
enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." 

Her  own  language  may  best  describe  the  pro- 
gress of  divine  grace  in  her  mind,  when  taking  a 
retrospect,  some  years  afterwards,  of  the  conflict 
and  sorrow  which  were  her  portion,  consequent 
on  her  having  joined  a  gay  and  mixed  marine 
party  of  pleasure,  from  the  fear,  if  she  refused, 
of  disappointing  others.  She  writes, — "  I  recol- 
lect with  pain,  even  to  the  present  period,  that  I 
did  not  attend  to  the  gentle  inward  monitor,  and 
refrain  from  joining  the  party  on  the  day  alluded 
to  :  it  was  much  too  gay  and  dissipated  for  me, 
and  made  work  for  many  a  day's  and  week's 
repentance.  Yet,"  she  adds,  "  this  proved  a  re- 
pentance never  to  be  repented  of,  as  I  was  ever 
after  preserved  from  joining  in  parties  which  I 
believed  to  be  hurtful;  and  all  are  hurtful  wherein 
the  divine  fear  is  not  kept  uppermost,  so  as  to 
preserve  from  evil :  how  important  is  it  to  watch 
and  pray,  lest  we  enter  into  temptation !" 

In  the  latter  part  of  1817,  and  the  following 
year,  she  was  the  frequent  companion  of  an  in- 
valid brother  in  voyages  undertaken  in  the  hope 
of  arresting  pulmonary  disease,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  by  her  prayerful  sympa- 
thising spirit,  she  was  made  a  blessing  and  help 
to  him  in  the  days  of  languishing  appointed  to 
him  ere  his  happy  change  came.  This  event 
took  place  early  in  1819;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  she  was  called  from  attending  the 
interment  of  a  beloved  sister  near  London,  to 
join  another  sister  at  Dover,  to  proceed,  for  the 
health  of  the  latter,  to  the  South  of  France  or 
Italy.  They  felt  a  decided  preference  for  Italy 
as  their  resting  place,  but  visiting  by  the  way 
the  little  company  of  our  fellow  professors  at 
Congenies,  their  minds  were  introduced  into  so 
much  interest  and  feeling  for  the  different  classes 
there,  especially  the  young,  that  after  consider- 
able conflict,  they  relinquished  their  original  in- 
tention, in  the  conviction  that  "  it  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  own  steps,"  but  that  these 
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must  be  ordered  of  the  Lord.  So  much  satisfac- 
tion and  peace  were  the  result,  that  our  dear 
friend  not  unfrequently  alluded  to  this  circum- 
stance as  a  turning  point  in  her  life,  and  she  be- 
came from  this  time  a  more  conspicuously  exer- 
cised member  of  the  militant  church,  and  con- 
tinued in  her  daily  walk  an  example  of  humility, 
devotedness  and  charity. 

Although  a  great  sufferer  from  complicated 
bodily  disease,  she  more  than  once  went  from 
cottage  to  cottage  in  the  town  near  which  she 
lived,  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  poor,  relative 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  was  earnest  to  promote  the 
religious  education  of  their  children,  and  to  dif- 
fuse, by  the  circulation  of  tracts,  the  principles  of 
peace  and  temperance.  For  many  years  she 
believed  herself  required  to  maintain  her  testi- 
mony against  the  iniquitous  yoke  of  slavery,  by 
refraining  from  the  use  of  slave-grown  produce : 
patient  and  unobtrusive  in  her  practice,  but  stead- 
fast in  her  belief,  that  though  it  involved  some 
sacrifices,  it  was  required  of  her,  as  much  as  in 
her  lay,  to  stand  clear  of  a  participation  in  up- 
holding the  system. 

In  1826  she  was  nominated  to  the  station  of 
elder.  Her  humble  views  of  herself  rendered 
such  an  appointment  unexpected  and  formidable; 
but  having  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  her  Lord, 
He  was  training  her  to  discipline,  impressively 
teaching  the  language ; — "  Ye  are  not  your  own, 
for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price :  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are 
God's."  Ere  long,  she  felt  that  she  dared  not 
shrink  from  the  call  which  was  intelligibly  heard, 
lo  declare  unto  others  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.  Her  surrender  to  this  service  was  in 
1827.  Many  seasons  of  proving  and  dismay 
were  her  poruon  relative  to  this  solemn  engage- 
ment, to  which  she  thus  alludes  in  the  following 
year.  "These  exercises  are  perhaps  permitted 
in  order  to  give  me  a  more  undoubted  assurance 
that  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  call  me  to  put 
a  hand  to  His  own  work,  to  labour  in  His  vine- 
yard:  for  when  I  have  yielded  to  what  I  have 
apprehended  to  be  required  of  me,  I  have  felt 
sweet  peace  :  yet  is  the  enemy  afterward  apt  to 
take  advantage  of  my  low  opinion  of  myself,  to 
persuade  me  that  I  have  mistaken  my  calling, 
and  to  seek  to  shake  my  faith  in  Him  in  whom 
I  have  most  surely  believed,  and  therefore  have 
spoken.  He  pleased  then,  O  Lord,  when  he 
seeks  to  come  in  as  a  flood,  to  lift  up  Thy 
standard  against  him  !  I  believe  the  work  is  not 
mine  but  Thine :  only  be  pleased  to  make  me  a 
perfectly  obedient  instrument  in  Thy  holy  hand. 
Truly  wc  have  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels, 
Unit  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  from 
Thee." 

In  the  year  1831  she  was,  with  the  full  con- 
currence  uf  hej  monthly  meeting,  recorded  as  a 
minister.  At  this  time  she  remarks:  "Having 
passed  through  many  deep  conflicts,  and  often 
k  een  tossed  as  with  a  tempest,  my  u>ind  was  ! 


brought  into  great  calmness,  in  which  I  could 
say — my  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord  ; 
may  I  be  found  faithful.    Give  me  understand-  j 
ing,  that  I  may  keep  thy  precepts  diligently.  1 
Oh  !  that  I  were  more  fully  devoted  to  thy  ser- 
vice, standing  ready  to  follow  thee,  at  thy  gra-    ■  ] 
cious  call,  instead  of  suffering  the  infirmities  of 
nature  to  plead  for  a  more  convenient  season."  j 
Her  ministry  was  sound  and  edifying ;  being  1 
raised  above  the  fear  of  man,  she  desired  to  be    j  1 
found  faithful  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift.    Her    ■  1 
communications,  when  at  home,  were  generally    ;  < 
short  but  lively,  arousing  to  the  careless,  com-  1 
forting  to  the  contrite  ones,  and  persuasive  to  the  : 
youth,  for  whom  she  felt  deeply  interested ;  and  1 
her  approaches  to  the  throne  of  Grace  were   j  t 
marked  by  a  deep  reverential  awe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1832,  the  fearful  pestilence    }  ' 
of  cholera  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
it  was  the  time  when  she  apprehended  the  com-  I 
mand  was  clearly  sounded,  to  pay  a  religious    |  > 
visit  to  the  families  of  Friends  within  her  monthly    |  » 
meeting,  and  attend  to  any  other  service  which  ' 
should  be  required  of  her.    A  Friend  coming  i 
with  a  certificate  under  similar  concern,  opened    |  ! 
the  way  for  the  performance  of  it.    Preservation  ' 
was  mercifully  experienced  at  this  critical  junc-  I 
ture.    From  this  period,  through  a  series  of  s 
many  years,  was  our  beloved  friend  supported  in  I 
unmurmuring  patience  under  great  bodily  afflic-  i 
tion,  strengthened  from  time  to  time  to  quit  her  I 
sick  bed,  and  to  go  forth  and  fulfil  in  many  por-  I 
tions  of  the  Lord's  heritage,  that  ministry  which 
she  had  received  of  Him.    From  the  last  of  i 
these  errands  of  love,  she  returned  on  the  15th  : 
of  ninth  month,  1845.    Having  believed  it  to  be  i 
the  will  of  her  divine  master  that  she  should  i 
make  a  little  tarriance  in  a  few  places  in  the 
counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke,  and  a 
visit  to  the  inmates  of  the  gaol  at  Carmarthen 
having  long  pressed  upon  her  mind;  a  minute 
from  her  monthly  meeting  was  cordially  granted 
to  her,  to  visit  the  few  Friends,  and  some  in  con- 
nexion with  them,  at  Milford  ;  leaving  her  at 
liberty  for  any  other  service  to  which  she  might 
feel  herself  called.    This  she  accomplished  to 
the  peace  and  relief  of  her  mind,  in  company 
with  a  long-valued  friend,  an  elder,  who  had 
been  her  companion  in  Ireland,  and  some  other 
of  her  gospel  labours  ;  and  eighteen  days  previ- 
ous to  her  death,  she  was  restored  to  her  mother 
and  family,  to  their  inexpressible  comfort. 

Instruction  often  flowed  from  her  lips  to  those 
around  her,  and  those  who  visited  her,  whilst 
she  was  meekly  and  quietly  resigning  herself  to 
meet  the  undeniable  messenger,  reposing  on  the 
beloved  of  her  soul,  sensible  that  she  should 
soon  be  for  ever  with  Him. 

One  evening,  very  soon  after  her  return,  she 
was  carried  to  the  room  of  her  aged  parent, 
(who  was  confined  to  her  chamber,)  and  almost 
immediately  a  solemn  stillness  pervaded  tho 
little  company,  when  she  expressed  her  sens/.- 
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that  the  heavenly  Aving  was  spread  over  them, 
and  her  desire  that  there  might-never  be  a  shrink- 
ing from  such  seasons  of  stillness  and  retirement, 
but  that  there  might  be  a  continual  watching  unto 
prayer,  and  a  willingness  on  such  occasions  to 
speak  a  word  if  it  be  given,  but  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  be  found -watching ;  and  even  if  no 
words  of  prayer  were  felt  to  arise,  she  believed 
the  aspirations  of  soul  would  be  acceptable 
to  our  Heavenly  Father.  After  this,  her  be- 
loved mother  alluded  encouragingly  to  the  blessed 
consolations  of  the  gospel,  when  a  solemn  pause 
again  ensued,  and  the  dear  invalid  said  that  whilst 
she  could  not  say  much  of  "  Songs  in  the  night" 
being  her  experience,  yet  was  she  enabled  to 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  to  feel  her  mind  stayed 
upon  Him. 

Although  her  bodily  weakness  increased,  ac- 
companied by  much  shortness  of  breathing,  still 
animated  by  the  love  of  Christ  to  invite  others  to 
a  full  acceptance  of  his  love,  only  nine  days  be- 
fore her  death  she  felt  attracted  to  pay  a  visit  to 
one  or  two  individuals  some  miles  distant,  re- 
marking that  it  had  been  long  on  her  mind,  and 
that  the  promise  had  been  that  morning  applied 
relative  to  this  effort,  «  as  thy  days  so  shall  thy 
strength  be."  And  truly  did  she  realize  it,  for 
she  returned  refreshed  and  relieved,  saying  that 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  work  was  done.  She 
frequently  spoke  of  the  full  peace  she  was 
favoured  to  feel,  saying,  on  the  first-day  morning 
before  she  died,  "What  a  nice  thing  not  to  have 
one  anxious  thought;"  and  soon  afterwards 
added,  "  quietness  as  a  mantle  seems  to  cover 
my  mind."  More  than  once  she  said,  "I  feel 
like  a  child  that  is  being  laid  in  its  cradle  by  its 
mother,  such  repose  !"  At  another  time,  when 
filled  with  a  sense  of  the  Lord's  abounding 
mercies,  she  uttered  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want:" 
and  a  few  evenings  before  she  died,  ejaculated, 
"  Oh  !  mercies  abound  !"  When  tenderly  sym- 
pathizing with  a  near  relative  in  the  prospect  of 
the  pending  separation,  she  said,  "  We  must  not 
give  way  to  weeping — we  shall  not  gain  strength 
by  that;  do  not  shed  tears  of  sorrow  for  me ;  let 
us  rather  part  as  on  a  bright  day,  soon  to  meet 
again." 

On  hearing  that  a  dear  young  relative  had 
called,  she  desired  to  see  her,  and  addressed  her 
as  follows:  "Thou  mayest  seem  now  but  as  a 
little  one  and  a  weakling,  yet  mayest  thou  grow 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might,  and  be  the  means  of  turning  many  to 
righteousness,  for  it  is  declared  that  such  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament.  It  may 
seem  but  little  that  thou  canst  do,  but  a  child 
may  do  much  in  turning  others  from  a  wrong 
into  a  right  way  :"  adding  an  earnest  exhortation 
to  "  seek  the  Lord  now  in  the  days  of  her 
youth." 

On  third-day  evening,  the  meeting  for  minis- 
ters and  elders  was  held  by  appointment  in  her 
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aged  mother's  chamber ;  as  the  time  approached 
for  holding  the  meeting,  she  believed  strength 
would  be  given  her  to  bear  the  effort  of  being 
carried  up  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time  to 
assemble  with  the  little  company.  She  was 
carried,  in  an  easy  chair,  to  the  apartment  of  her 
mother,  whom  she  met  with  tender  affection  and 
much  composure.  It  was,  indeed,  an  affecting, 
solemn  hour  !  The  silence  was  broken  by  her 
dear  mother,  in  whose  heart  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment arose  for  her  beloved  daughter,  in  the  con- 
soling belief  that  she  had  been  made  and  kept  of 
the  number  of  those  who  are  of  quick  under- 
standing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  She  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  dear  invalid,  who  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  we  might  each  apply  the  query  to  our- 
selves— "What  lack  I  yet?"  that  she  believed 
we  should  all  unite  in  desiring  to  have  our  hope 
fixed  on  the  Lord,  and  she  desired  we  might  all 
become  more  and  more  of  those  who  "  are  of 
quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  A 
little  before  they  separated,  she  expressed  the 
great  uncertainty  whether  she  should  ever  again 
sit  with  that  company,  and  that  although  no  very 
bright  openings  were  hers,  yet  was  she  favoured 
with  a  quiet  peaceful  trust  in  the  Lord,  adding, 
"  and  it  is  my  chief  desire  that  whether  I  live,  I 
may  live  unto  the  Lord,  or  whether  I  die,  I  may 
die  unto  the  Lord,  so  that  living  or  dying  I  may 
be  His.  And  now,  in  parting,  I  would  greet  ray 
beloved  friends  in  the  words  'Be  steadfast,  be 
vigilant,  take  ddigent  heed  to  the  word  of  that 
grace  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give 
you  an  inheritance  amongst  all  them  that  are 
sanctified.'  "  At  the  close  of  this  impressive 
season,  she  seemed  rather  refreshed  than  fatigued: 
bade  a  tender  farewell  to  her  beloved  mother,  no 
more,  as  it  proved,  to  meet  on  earth,  and  was 
again  carried  to  her  own  chamber. 

On  the  following  day,  her  brother  coming  to 
her  couch,  she  remarked  that  she  felt  very  weak, 
and  desirous  of  keeping  the  watch,  not  knowing 
when  she  might  pass  out  of  this  life,  but  said,  "  I 
am  favoured  with  such  peace  and  repose,  that  I 
feel  a  trust  that  my  feet  are  fixed  upon  the  Rock, 
which  Rock  is  Christ :  and  this  hope  I  have  as 
an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and 
which  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil,  whither 
the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus." 

She  passed  a  trying  night,  and  on  fifth-day 
morning  she  was  removed  to  a  couch :  on 
awaking  from  a  refreshing  sleep,  she  said,  "  Sweet 
sleep!  Oh  how  good  the  Almighty  is!"  She 
afterwards  expressed  much  deep  interest  and 
Christian  solicitude  on  behalf  of  some  whom  she 
had  lately  visited,  saying,  "  she  felt  acquitted  of 
what  she  had  believed  to  be  required  at  her 
hands  towards  them,  and  felt  no  condemnation 
in  the  retrospect."  She  committed  to  her  brother 
and  sister  the  minute  which  had  been  granted  to 
her  by  the  monthly  meeting  to  be  returned  to  it 
on  that  day,  the  last  which  it  was  allotted  her  to 
spend  on  earth ;  it  was  very  affecting  to  them  to 
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be  pressed  by  her  to  leave  for  some  hours,  when 
ihe  time  with  her  was  so  precious  to  them,  but 
she  encouraged  them  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and 
charged  them  with  a  message  to  the  friends  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  "  that  their  sympathy 
and  unity  had  been  a  help  in  the  performance 
of  the  service  for  which  the  minute  was  granted ; 
that  she  had  no  righteousness  of  her  own  to 
clothe  herself  with,  but  found  the  work  of  right- 
eousness to  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteous- 
ness, quietness  and  assurance  for  ever." 

On  their  return  early  in  the  afternoon,  accom- 
panied by  some  other  members  of  the  family, 
they  saw  that  to  her  time  was  fast  receding ;  but 
she  still  bore  full  testimony  to  the  support  merci- 
fully granted  her,  saying,  "  I  feel  nothing  in  my 
way :  all  my  sins  and  transgressions  are  blotted 
out,"  and  added  to  one  of  the  company,  "I  be- 
lieve I  have  felt  as  much  shrinking  from  dying 
as  thou  hast,  but  it  is  all  gone,  and  I  find  that 
dying  power  is  reserved  for  a  dying  hour;  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  angels  and  archangels  were 
waiting  to  receive  me." 

Shortly  after  this  she  was  removed  from  the 
couch  to  the  bed,  slumbered  a  little  at  intervals, 
breathed  more  and  more  shortly  till  soon  after 
four  in  the  morning,  when  one  gentle  sigh  liberated 
the  redeemed  spirit. 

She  died  on  the  3d  of  the  tenth  month,  1845. 
The  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burial- 
ground,  at  Neath,  on  the  first-day  week  follow- 
ing- 


From  tile  National  Intelligencer. 

A  DAY  IN  THE  DESERT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

A  Western  paper  contains  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  passage  across  the  great  Salt  plain  of 
California,  by  Edwin  Bryant  and  a  party  of  six 
men. 

It  includes  a  graphic  description  of  those  vast 
solitudes,  fearfully  impressive  from  their  perfect 
sterility  and  the  absence  of  every  living  thing. 
A  journey  of  seventy-five  miles  across  this 
trackless  desert  was  to  be  performed  without  a 
guide,  and  in  one  day,  for  on  its  surface  neither 
water  nor  food  was  to  be  found,  and  a  few  hours 
delay,  or  a  slight  deviation  from  their  course, 
might  have  cost  the  adventurers  their  lives. 
Arousing  themselves  from  their  slumber  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  at  a  very  early  hour  the 
men  gathered  the  dead  limbs  of  the  cedars 
which  hud  been  cut  down  by  Capt.  Fremont's 
party  when  encamped  here  last  autumn,  and 
igniting  thorn,  they  gave  us  a  good  light  during 
the  preparation  and  discussion  of  our  frugal 
breakfast,  which  consisted  to-day  of  bread  and 
coffee — bacon  being  interdicted  in  consequence 
of  its  incitement  to  thirst,  a  sensation  which  at 
ihis  time  we  desired  to  avoid,  as  we  felt  uncer- 
tain  how  long  it  might  be  before  we  should  be 
able  to  gratify  the  unpleasant  craving  it  pro- 
duces. 
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Each  individual  of  the  party  busied  himself 
around  the  blazing  fires,  in  making  his  various 
little,  but  important  arrangements,  until  the  first 
gray  of  the  dawn  manifested  itself  above  the 
vapoury  bank  overhanging  the  eastern  ridge  of 
mountains,  when,  the  word  to  saddle  up  being 
given,  the  mules  were  brought  to  the  camp  fires, 
and  every  arm  and  muscle  of  the  party  was 
actively  employed  in  the  busine.-s  of  saddling 
and  packing  "  with  care" — with  unusual  care — 
as  a  short  detention  during  the  day's  march  to 
readjust  the  packs  might  result  in  an  encamp- 
ment upon  the  desert  for  the  coming  night;  and 
all  its  consequent  dangers — the  death  or  loss,  by 
straying  in  search  of  water  and  grass,  of  our 
mules,  (next  to  death  to  us,)  not  taking  into  the 
account  our  own  suffering  from  thirst,  which, 
for  the  next  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  we  had 
made  up  our  minds  to  endure  with  philosophical 
fortitude  and  resignation.  A  small  powder  keg, 
holding  about  three  or  four  pints  of  coffee,  which 
had  been  emptied  of  its  original  contents  for  the 
purpose,  and  filled  with  that  beverage  made 
from  the  brackish  spring  near  our  camp,  was  the 
only  vessel  we  possessed  in  which  we  could 
transport  water,  and  its  contents  composed  our 
entire  liquid  refreshment  for  the  march.  In- 
structions were  given  to  Miller,  who  had  charge 
of  this  important  and  precious  burden,  to  hus- 
band it  with  miserly  care,  and  to  make  an  equi- 
table division,  whenever  it  should  be  called  into 
use. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  we  passed  upward 
through  the  mountain  gorge,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  we  had  encamped,  and  by  a  comparatively 
smooth  and  easy  ascent  of  about  six  miles, 
reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

The  descent  from  the  mountain  on  the  west- 
ern side  was  more  difficult  than  the  ascent,  but 
two  or  three  miles  by  a  winding  and  precipitous 
path,  through  some  straggling,  stunted,  and 
tempest-bound  cedars,  brought  us  to  the  foot  and 
into  the  valley,  where,  after  some  search,  we 
found  a  blind  trail,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Capt.  Fremont,  made  last  year.  Our 
course  for  the  day  was  nearly  due  west,  and 
following  this  trail  where  it  was  visible  and  did 
not  deviate  from  our  course,  and  putting  our 
mules  into  a  brisk  gait,  we  crossed  a  valley  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  in  width,  sparsely  covered  with 
wild  sage  (artimisia)  and  grease-wood.  These 
shrubs  display  themselves  and  maintain  a  dying 
existence,  a  brownish  verdure,  on  the  most  arid 
and  sterile  plains  and  mountains  of  the  desert, 
where  no  other  vegetation  shows  itself.  After 
crossing  the  valley,  we  rose  a  ridge  of  low  vol- 
canic hills,  thickly  strewn  with  sharp  fragments 
of  basaltes  and  a  vitreous  gravel,  resembling 
junk-bottle  glass.  We  passed  over  this  bridge 
through  a  narrow  gap,  the  walls  of  which  are 
perpendicular,  and  composed  of  the  same  dark 
material  as  the  debris  strewn  around.  From  the 
western  terminus  of  this  ominous  looking  passage 
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we  had  a  view  of  the  vast  desert  plain  before 
us,  which,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate,  was 
of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  resembled  a  scene  of 
wintry  frosts  and  icy  desolation.  Not  a  shrub 
or  object  of  any  kiad  rose  above  the  surface  for 
the  eye  to  rest  upon.  The  hiatus  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  was  perfect.  It  was  a 
scene  which  excited  mingled  emotions  of  admi- 
ration and  apprehension. 

Passing  a  little  further  on,  we  stood  on  the 
brow  of  a  steep  precipice,  the  descent  from  the 
ridge  of  hills,  immediately  below  and  beyond 
which  a  narrow  valley  or  depression  in  the 
surface  of  the  plain,  about  five  miles  in  width, 
displayed  so  perfectly  the  wavy  and  frothy  ap- 
pearance of  highly  agitated  water,  that  Col. 
Russell  and  myself,  who  were  riding  together 
some  distance  in  advance,  both  simultaneously 
exclaimed,  "  we  must  have  taken  a  wrong  course 
and  struck  another  arm  or  bay  of  the  great  Salt 
lake."  With  deep  concern  we  were  looking 
around,  surveying  the  face  of  the  country  to  as- 
certain what  remedy  there  might  be  for  this  for- 
midable obstruction  to  our  progress,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  party  came  up.  The  difficulty 
was  presented  to  them  ;  but  soon  upon  a  more 
calm  and  scrutinizing  inspection,  we  discovered 
that  what  represented  so  perfectly  the  "rushing 
waters,"  was  moveless  and  made  no  sound. 
The  illusion  soon  became  manifest  to  all  of  us, 
and  a  hearty  laugh  at  those  who  were  the  first 
to  be  deceived  was  the  consequence,  denying  to 
them  the  merit  of  being  good  pilots  or  pioneers, 
&c. 

Descending  the  precipitous  elevation  upon 
which  we  stood,  we  entered  upon  the  hard 
smooth  plain  we  had  just  been  surveying  with 
so  much  doubt  and  interest,  composed  of  bluish 
clay,  encrusted  in  wavy  lines  with  a  white  saline 
substance,  the  first  representing  the  body  of  the 
water,  and  the  last  the  crest  and  froth  of  the 
mimic  waves  and  surges.  Beyond  this  we 
crossed  what  appeared  to  have  been  the  beds  of 
several  small  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  have 
evaporated,  thickly  encrusted  with  salt,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  small  mound- 
shaped  elevations  of  a  white  sandy  or  ashy 
earth,  so  imponderous  that  it  has  been  driven  by 
the  action  of  the  winds  into  these  heaps,  which 
are  constantly  changing  their  positions  and  their 
shapes.  Our  mules  waded  through  these  ashy 
undulations,  sometimes  sinking  to  their  knees, 
at  others  to  their  bellies,  creating  a  dust  that 
rose  above  and  hung  over  us  like  a  dense  fog. 

From  this  point,  on  our  right  and  left,  diago- 
nally in  our  front,  at  an  apparent  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  high  isolated  mountains 
rise  abruptly  from  the  surface  of  the  plain. 
Those  on  our  left  were  as  white  as  the  snow- 
like face  of  the  desert,  and  may  be  of  the  same 
composition,  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  composed  of  white  clay,  or  clay  and 
sand  intermingled. 


The  mirage,  a  beautiful  phenomenon  I  have 
frequently  mentioned  as  exhibiting  itself  upon 
our  journey,  here  displayed  its  wonderful  illu- 
sions, in  a  perfection  and  with  a  magnificence 
surpassing  any  presentation  of  the  kind  I  had 
previously  seen.  Lakes  dotted  with  islands  and 
bordered  by  groves  of  gently  waving  timber, 
whose  tranquil  and  limpid  waves  reflected  their 
sloping  banks  and  the  shady  islets  in  their 
bosoms,  lay  spread  out  before  us,  inviting  us  by 
their  illusory  temptations  to  stray  from  our  path 
and  enjoy  their  cooling  shade  and  refreshing 
waters.  These  fading  away  as  we  advanced, 
beautiful  villas,  adorned  with  edifices,  decorated 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  suburban  architecture, 
and  surrounded  by  gardens,  shaded  walks,  parks, 
and  stately  avenues,  would  succeed  them,  re- 
newing the  alluring  invitation  to  repose,  by  en- 
circling the  vision  with  more  than  calypsan  enjoy- 
ments or  elysian  pleasures.  These  melting 
from  our  view  as  those  before,  in  another  place, 
a  vast  city  with  countless  columned  edifices  of 
marble  whiteness,  and  studded  with  domes, 
spires,  and  turreted  towers,  would  rise  upon  the 
horizon  of  the  plain,  astonishing  us  with  its 
stupendous  grandeur  and  sublime  magnificence. 
But  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  these 
singular  and  extraordinary  phenomena.  Neither 
prose,  nor  poetry,  nor  the  pencil  of  the  artist  can 
adequately  portray  their  beauties.  The  whole 
distant  view  around,  at  this  point,  seemed  like 
the  creations  of  a  sublime  and  gorgeous  dream, 
or  the  effect  of  enchantment.  I  observed  that 
where  these  appearances  were  presented  in  their 
most  varied  forms,  and  with  the  most  vivid  dis- 
tinctness, the  surface  of  the  plain  was  broken, 
either  by  chasms  hollowed  out  from  the  action 
of  the  winds,  or  by  undulations  formed  of  the 
drifting  sands. 

About  11  o'clock  we  struck  a  vast  white 
plain,  uniformly  level,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
vegetation  or  any  sign  that  shrub  or  plant  had 
ever  existed  above  its  snow-like  surface.  Pausing 
a  few  moments  to  rest  our  mules  and  moisten 
our  mouths  and  throats  from  the  scant  supply  of 
beverage  in  our  powder-keg,  we  entered  upon 
this  appalling  field  of  sullen  and  hoary  desolation. 
It  was  a  scene  so  entirely  new  to  us,  so  fright- 
fully forbidding  and  unearthly  in  its  aspects,  that 
all  of  us,  I  believe,  though  impressed  with  its 
sublimity,  felt  a  slight  shudder  of  apprehension. 
Our  mules  seemed  to  sympathize  with  us  in  the 
pervading  sentiment,  and  moved  forward  with 
reluctance,  several  of  them  stubbornly  setting 
their  faces  for  a  countermarch. 

As  we  moved  onward,  a  member  of  our  party 
in  the  rear  called  our  attention  to  a  gigantic 
moving  object  on  our  left,  at  an  apparent  dis 
tance  of  six  or  eight  miles.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  distances  accurately  on  these  plains 
Your  estimate  is  based  upon  the  probable  dimen- 
sions of  the  object,  and  unless  you  know  what 
the  object  is,  and  its  probable  size,  you  are  liable 
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to  great  deception.  The  atmosphere  seems 
frequently  to  act  as  a  magnifier,  so  much  so  that 
I  have  often  seen  a  raven  perched  upon  a  low 
shrub  or  an  undulation  of  the  plain,  answering 
to  the  outlines  of  a  man  on  horseback.  But 
this  object  was  so  enormously  large,  considering 
its  apparent  distance,  and  its  movement  forward, 
parallel  with  ours,  so  distinct,  that  it  greatly 
excited  our  wonder  and  curiosity.  Many  and 
various  were  the  conjectures  (serious  and  fa- 
cetious) of  the  party,  as  to  what  it  might  be,  or 
portend.  Some  thought  it  might  be  Mr.  Hud- 
speth, who  had  concluded  to  follow  us ;  others 
that  it  was  some  cyclopean  nondescript  animal, 
lost  upon  the  desert ;  others  that  it  was  the  ghost 
of  a  mammoth  or  megatherium  wandering  on 
"this  rendezvous  of  death;"  &c.  It  was  the 
general  conclusion,  however,  that  no  animal 
composed  of  flesh  and  blood  could  here  inhabit. 
A  partner  of  equal  size  soon  joined  it,  and  for 
an  hour  or  more  they  moved  along  as  before, 
parallel  to  us,  when  they  disappeared  apparently 
behind  the  horizon. 

As  we  proceeded  the  plain  gradually  became 
softer,  and  our  mules  sometimes  sunk  to  their 
knees  in  the  stiff  composition  of  salt  sand,  and 
clay.  The  travelling  at  length  became  so  diffi- 
cult and  fatiguing  to  our  animals,  that  several  of 
the  party  dismounted,  (myself  among  the  num- 
ber,) and  we  consequently  slackened  our  hitherto 
brisk  pace  into  a  walk.  About  2  o'clock,  P.  M., 
we  discovered  through  the  smokey  vapour  the 
dim  outlines  of  the  mountain  in  front  of  us,  at 
the  foot  of  which  was  to  terminate  our  day's 
march,  if  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  it. 
But  still  we  were  a  long  and  weary  distance 
irom  it,  and  from  the  "  grass  and  water"  which 
we  expected  there  to  find.  A  cloud  rose  from 
the  south  soon  afterwards,  accompanied  by 
several  distant  peals  of  thunder  and  furious 
wind,  rushing  across  the  plain,  and  filling  the 
whole  atmosphere  around  us  with  the  fine  par- 
ticles of  salt,  and  drifting  it  in  heaps  like  the 
newly  fallen  snow.  Our  eyes  became  nearly 
blinded,  and  our  throats  choked  with  the  saline 
matter,  and  the  very  air  we  breathed  tasted  of 
salt. 

(To  be  continued. j 
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ABRAHAM  GIBBONS. 

"When  I  first  attended  Yearly  Meeting,  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  there  was  a 
Friend  (here  from  the  country  among  the  elder 
class,  who  sometimes  spoke  to  the  business  of 
the  meeting.  He  was  not  a  fluent  speaker,  but 
his  words  appeared  to  have  been  weighed  and 
measured  before  they  were  thrown  out.  That 
man  was  Abraham  Gibbons.  I  have  been  told 
that  once,  when  riding  along  the  road,  he  over- 
took a  man,  who,  like  Dryden's  (down,  was 
whistling  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought.  Upon 


coming  up,  our  friend  inquired  of  him  whether 
he  supposed  there  were  any  people  in  the  moon  ? 
The  question  seemed  quite  new  to  the  man, 
who  asked  in  return,  "  what  does  Mr.  Gibbons 
think  of  it?"    But  he,  instead  of  pursuing  that 
inquiry,  followed  it  by  another.    "  What  could 
he  teach  the  people  in  the  moon,  in'  case  he 
should  be  transported  thither  ?"    This  appeared 
as  puzzling  a  question  as  the  former  ;  but  Abra- 
ham answered  it  for  him,  by  suggesting  that  he 
could  teach  them  to  whistle.    This  conveyed  at 
once  so  forcible  an  illustration  of  the  idleness 
and  emptiness  of  the  practice,  that  the  man  de- 
clared "Mr.  Gibbons  should  never  catch  him 
whistling  again."    Probably  there  are  many 
practices  prevalent  among  us,  which  the  lunari- 
ans would  have  as  little  cause  to  thank  us  for  i 
teaching  them  as  the  art  of  whistling.    Though  I 
we  shall  not  be  called  to  teach,  either  good  or  J 
evil  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion  which  every  man  ought  seriously  to  ask  f! 
himself,  "  what  am  I  teaching,  by  precept  and  I 
example,  to  those  over  whom  my  influence  I 
extends?    Would  the  opinions  and  practices  i 
which  I  inculcate  be  worth  introducing  among  | 
the  inhabitants  of  another  planet,  in  case  an  in-  1 
tercourse  could  be  opened  with  them  ?"    If  they  | 
would  not,  we  may  well  question  the  propriety  j 
of  supporting  them  here. 

The  same  Abraham  Gibbons  once  called  in  I 
company  with  some  other  Friends  on  a  member 
of  society,  who  was  a  dealer  in  spirituous  | 
liquors.    When  they  came  to  the  house,  but  Q 
before  they  had  alighted  from  their  horses,  the  1 
object  of  their  visit  informed  them  that  he  had  II 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and  they  might 
spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  treating  with  fl 
him.     Abraham   inquired,  "  Art  not  thou  a  I 
man?"     The  person  addressed,  looking  up,  1 
answered  in  the  affirmative.     "  Then,"  added 
he,  "  that  implies  that  thou  mayest  be  mistaken." 
This  laconic,  but  forcible  reply,  so  impressed  |j 
the  man,  that  he  consented  to  hear  what  Friends  j 
had  to  say  to  him. 

Now,  would  it  not  often  be  an  evidence  of  j 
wisdom,  to  inquire  of  ourselves,  before  we  reject,  I 
unheard  and  unexamined,  the  judgment  of  I 
others,  because  it  does  not  coincide  with  our  j 
previous  conceptions, "  am  not  la  man?"  and  I 
to  reflect,  that  this  implies  we  may  be  mistaken. 

L. 


QUERETARO. 

Queretaro — the  place  to  which  the  Mexicans 
have  transferred  their  seat  of  government  ad  in- 
terim— is  a  flue  town,  or  city,  of  some  thirty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  stone-built,  and  distin- 
guished for  its  manufactures,  particularly  of 
coarse  woollens  and  cottons.  It  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  N.  W.  of  Mexico, 
and  is  seated  en  the  borders  of  the  Baxio, — a 
great  mountain  plain  or  valley,  of  some  two 
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thousand  feet  less  elevation  than  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  which  stretches,  sixty  or  more  miles 
wide,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  city  of 
Guanoxuato,  and  is  considered  the  richest,  as  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  most  fertile  tract  of  land  in  all 
Mexico.  The  whole  of  this  country,  with  its 
vicinity,  is  densely  peopled.  The  little  slate  of 
Guanoxuato,  with  a  territory  considerably  less 
than  that  of  Massachusetts,  has  a  population  of 
upwards  of  half  a  million.  The  State  of  Quere- 
taro,  which  is  twice  as  large,  contains  a  popu- 
lation variously  estimated  at  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  up  to  five  hundred  thousand 
souls — a  remarkable  example  of  the  uncertainty 
that  exists,  in  Mexico,  in  regard  to  the  most 
important  points  of  national  statistics,  which  are 
all  guessed  at. — JV.  Amer.  and  Gaz. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  13,  1847. 

In  commencing  a  new  enterprise,  like  that  of 
Friends'  Review,  it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  irregularities,  however  vigilantly 
guarded  against  at  the  office  of  publication,  will 
occasionally  occur.  So  far  as  theJ  publisher  is 
aware,  there  have  yet  been  but  few  causes  of  com- 
plaint. He  wishes  always  to  be  advised  when 
papers  do  not  reach  their  destination,  that  he  may 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  guard  more  vigilantly, 
if  possible,  against  similar  omissions. 

Correspondents  do  not  always  sufficiently  con- 
sider that  their  names,  and  those  of  their  nearest 
post  offices,  are  not  so  familiar  to  us  as  they  are  to 
themselves;  hence  they  are  often  traced  in  cha- 
racters which  are  not  easily  decyphered,  or,  per- 
haps, must  be  construed  by  conjecture.  Attention 
to  this  intimation  may  perhaps  save  some  of  our 
friends  from  disappointment,  and  rescue  the  pub- 
lisher from  an  unmerited  imputation  of  neglect. 

We  freely  acknowledge  the  gratification  we  feel 
in  glancing  over  our  subscription  list.  There  was 
but  a  solitary  name  on  it  when  the  first  number 
was  issued ;  it  now  presents  a  very  respectable 
appearance,  and  affords  satisfactory  evidence  of 
success.  Letters  approving  our  course,  and  ex- 
pressing a  warm  interest  in  our  paper,  are  received 
from  the  most  respectable  sources,  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  society  has  spread. 
This  must  naturally  and  necessarily  stimulate  both 
Editor  and  Publisher  to  continued  exertion,  and 
forcibly  impress  upon  their  minds  a  conviction  of 
the  responsibilities  which  they  have  assumed. 
They  are  anxious  so  to  conduct  their  periodical,  as 
to  merit  the  confidence  and  secure  the  concurrence 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Although  our  most  san- 
guine expectations  have  hitherto  been  more 
than  realised,  our  subscription  list  has  not  yet 
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attained  the  point  at  which  we  would  be  willing 
it  should  stop.  A  larger  subscription  will  yet  be 
required  to  support  the  unavoidable  expense. 
Gladly  would  we  make  the  Review  a  weekly  and 
welcome  visitor  at  the  domestic  hearth  of  every 
family  of  Friends  on  this  extended  continent.  Un- 
less we  totally  fail  in  the  attainment  of  our  object, 
we  think  the  extensive  circulation  of  our  paper 
must  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  religious 
society  to  which  we  belong.  Our  aim  and  effort 
will  be  that  its  whole  tendency  shall  be  to  gather 
and  unite,  not  to  scatter  and  divide.  Such,  we 
conceive,  must  be  the  object  and  aim  of  all  who 
justly  aspire  to  the  character  of  the  disciples  of 
Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.  Nothing,  we  trust,  inconsistent  with  such 
object,  has  yet  appeared  in  the  Review ;  and  we 
fervently  hope  that  nothing  will  be  admitted  into 
the  future  numbers  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
those  already  issued. 

Our  subscribers,  our  agents,  our  personal  friends, 
and  those  who  wish  well  to  our  undertaking,  are 
respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  use  their 
influence,  not  only  in  their  own  neighbourhoods, 
but  elsewhere,  to  aid  in  procuring  an  extensive 
circulation  for  Friends'  Review. 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  of  our  subscribers 
should  find  or  believe  that  the  pleasure  and  profit 
afforded  by  the  perusal  of  the  Review  are  inade- 
quate to  the  small  sum  which  it  costs,  they  will, 
of  course,  feel  at  liberty  to  withdraw  their  sub- 
scription, and  seek  some  more  profitable  method  of 
employing  their  funds. 

It  is  by  no  means  desired  or  intended  to  confine 
our  circulation  to  Friends.  We  have  already  a 
considerable  number  of  subscribers,  who  are  not 
members  of  our  Society,  and  we  wish  to  increase 
it.  The  Review  will  be  decidedly  a  Friends' 
paper,  yet  to  other  intelligent  and  serious  persons 
who  shall  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  children, 
or  peruse  it  themselves,  it  will  be  found,  we  hope, 
both  interesting  and  instructive. 

There  is  a  wide  field  open  for  such  a  paper  as 
this  is  intended  to  be.  The  letters  daily  received 
clearly  attest  this  fact.  This  field  we  are  solicitous 
to  occupy,  according  to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  to 
the  benefit  of  civil  and  religious  society;  and 
therein  we  respectfully  ask  the  co-operation  of  our 
friends  and  fellow  professors.  Any  communica- 
tions or  suggestions  which  may  contribute  to  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  paper,  will  be  gratefully 
received. 


The  reader  will  find  in  the  present  number,  the 
first  part  of  an  animated  description  of  a  journey- 
across  the  great  salt  plain  in  the  interior  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Something  more  than  barren  curiosity 
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seems  requisite  to  justify  the  exposure  of  men  and 
animals  to  the  suffering  and  danger  of  such  an  en- 
terprise. To  some  readers,  the  various  fantastic 
and  fleeting  forms  which  are  here  so  vividly  de- 
scribed, may  probably  appear  as  the  fictions  of  a 
poetic  genius,  or  the  creation  of  a  bewildered 
imagination.  Fancy  may  perhaps  have  given  form 
and  figure  to  some  shapeless  masses,  but  these  de- 
scriptions are  no  fairy  tales,  or  Arabian  Nights  En- 
tertainments. Similar  phenomena  have  been  fre- 
quently observed,  though  probably  but  seldom  with 
equal  vividness  and  variety.  They  unquestionably 
resulted  from  the  reflection  of  light  caused  by  the 
mirror-like  surface  of  the  ground,  combined  with 
the  curious  modification  of  atmospheric  refraction 
usually  termed  mirage.  Humboldt,  in  his  iravels 
through  the  tropical  regions  of  America,  and  the 
French  army,  in  their  dreary  marches  over  the  sandy 
plains  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  were  sometimes 
witnesses  of  this  mirage,  in  which  the  traveller 
over  our  arid  deserts  is  tantalized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lake  spreading  out  at  no  great  distance 
before  him,  but  which  vanishes  or  recedes  as  he 
advances  towards  it.  Objects  are  seen  suspended 
in  the  air;  and  not  unfrequently  in  an  inverted 
position.  Appearances  of  this  character,  though 
the  result  of  natural  causes,  and  susceptible  of  ex- 
planation upon  philosophical  principles,  are  apt  to 
be  regarded  by  the  ignorant  with  superstitious  ap- 
prehension ;.  and  probably  some  frightful  goblin 
tales  have  been  manufactured  out  of  them.  The 
space  which  ignorance  fills  with  supernatural  ter- 
rors, is  found,  when  scrutinized  by  the  philosophic- 
eye,  to  be  the  abode  of  order  and  beauty. 


Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. — Since  the  publica- 
tion of  our  last  paper,  the  printed  minutes  of  this 
meeting  have  been  received,  confirming  the  notice 
contained  in  our  sixth  number.  But  as  the  in- 
formation communicated  by  these  minutes  is  con- 
siderably more  in  detail  than  what  was  previously 
received,  it  is  apprehended  the  following  extracts 
will  be  acceptable  and  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers.  Under  date  of  Tenth  month  1st,  the  sub- 
sequent observations  appear: 

"  We  have  been  faithfully  and  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  exceeding  lightness  of  earthly  things  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  concern  not  only  our 
present,  but  our  eternal  happiness,  and  affection- 
ately admonished  to  greater  devotedness  in  those 
particulars.  If  our  hearts  were  sufficiently  warmed 
with  the  love  af  God,  we  should  not  be  frequently 
absent  from  our  religious  meetings,  when  blessed 
with  the  ability  to  attend,  nor  should  we  permit  the 
things  of  time  "to  draw  oil"  the  mind  from  the  higher 
objects  of  eternity. 

"  We  were  affectionately  admonished  in  regard 
to  our  daily  practice  as  to  living  in  the  bustle  of  the 
world;  and  the  value  of  collecting  our  families  in 


the  quiet,  for  serious  thoughtfulness  and  scriptun 
reading,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  before  enter 
ing  fully  upon  the  ordinary  business,  was  impres 
sively  brought  to  view,  remembering  that  they  tha 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength 
The  example  of  Christian  piety  thus  set  by  godh 
parents  before  their  beloved  children,  and  enforcec 
by  a  consistent  conduct  in  other  respects,  would,  i 
is  believed,  be  very  influential  in  encouraging  therr 
to  follow  their  beloved  parents,  as  they  follow 
Christ.  This  practice,  as  well  as  frequent  indil, 
vidual  retirement  at  other  times,  it  is  believed) 
would  strengthen  us  in  our  concern  for  advance- 
ment in  a  religious  life,  and  has  been  feelingly  and 
weightily  recommended  to  the  serious  attention  ot 
all.  It  is  by  seeking  after  the  qualifying  power  oi 
Truth,  and  coming  under  the  influence  of  good 
ourselves,  that  we  must  expect  to  be  enabled  tc 
bring  up  our  dear  children  in  the  nurture  and  ad-j 
monition  of  the  Lord. 

"  The  proper  government  of  the  tongue,  in  refer-) 
ence  to  tale-bearingand  detraction,  was  pertinently 
alluded  to,  and  we  were  exhorted  to  thoughtfulness 
and  care  as  regards  our  words.    The  tongue  is  a| 
little  member,  yet  boasteth  great  things. 

"A  seasonable  exhortation  was  also  expressed 
that  Friends  may  be  exemplary  in  regard  to' 
honesty,  uprightness  and  justice  in  dealing,  and  the 
faithful  fulfilment  of  engagements — Truth  will  lead 
to  this.  Covetousness  is  declared  to  be  idolatry;! 
and  no  idolater  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom] 
of  Christ  and  of  God. 

"A  lively  concern  was  manifested  that  Friends 
may  be  vigilant  in  the  proper  support,  by  precept  j 
and  example,  of  our  testimony  against  the  anti- 
christian  and  wicked  custom  of  War;  bearing  in 
mind  its  horrors  and  devastation,  and  the  awful 
guilt  attending  its  prosecution,  and  that  we  may  be, ! 
on  all  suitable  occasions,  the  friends  and  advocates: 
of  peace,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Peace. 

"  Also,  that  Friends  may  be  rightly  concerned  to 
consider  the  unrighteous  system  of  Slavery,  and  the 
sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  are  held  in 
bondage,  and  the  call  there  may  be  upon  them  to 
labour  for  the  relief  and  improvement  of  those  who 
have  been  set  free,  and  their  descendants ;  and  that 
all  making  our  profession  may  endeavour  not  to  be 
found  wanting  in  our  Christian  duty  in  these  particu- 
lars, to  be  conscientiously  performed  in  the  Divine 
fear,  as  becomes  our  Christian  profession. 

"Our  Monthly  Meetings  are  desired  to  continue' 
to  make  appointments  early  in  the  year,  to  see  that  ' 
each  family  of  Friends  is  duly  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

On  Sixth  day.  the  2d  of  the  month,  the  subject  of 
tomb-stones  and  the  manner  of  conducting  funerals 
being  brought  into  view,  and  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, the  subjoined  report  from  that  committee  was 
adopted  on  the  4th,  and  recommended  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  subordinate  meetings: 

"The  committee  appointed  on  the  subject  re- 
commended to  the  Yearly  Meeting's  attention  by  a 
Minute  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  respecting 
the  practice  of  Friends  in  conducting  ISitriah, 
having  met  and  hail  a  free  and  full  conference  on 
the  subject,  in  which  we  came  to  the  united  con- 
clusion to  propose,  as  our  judgment,  that  some 
change  be  made  in  our  Discipline,  under  the  head 
of  '  Burials,'  so  that  a  meeting  for  Divine  worship 
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re  enter- ' 
impres- 11 


shall  be  held  on  those  solemn  occasions:  That  the 
meeting  be  held  either  at  the  house  where  the  de- 


U-'ikjpease  takes  place,  or  at  the  meeting-house  where 
!,'  ,j  the  interment  is  intended  to  be  made;  as  the  Com- 
m„0V  mjttee  appointed  by  the  Monthly  Meetings  to  have 
'  j  :he  care  and  oversight  of  Burials  may  believe  to  be 
[best :  and  that  those  committees  shall  also  be  in- 
structed to  take  care  that  suitable  notice  be  given 
'  jn  those  solemn  occasions,  and  that  the  meeting 
'  md  interment  be  quietly,  seriously  and  orderly  con- 


lelievej 


lucted. 


"  Respecting  Tomb-stones,  we  propose  to  adopt, 
is  advice  to  our  members,  the  following  extract 
„  'rom  the  advices  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London, 

tf  n  1717-  .'  . 

"This  meeting  being  informed  that  Friends  in 


jjl^Bome  places  have  gone  into  the  vain  custom  of 
aiidad  3rect'n§   monuments   over   the  dead  bodies  of 
[Friends,  by  stones,  inscriptions,  &c,  it  is  therefore 
1)ffj  he  advice  of  this  meeting,  that  all  such  monuments 
,j     -hould  be  removed,  as  much  as  may  be  with  dis- 
itiiV-  .''retion  and  conveniency;  and  that  none  be  any- 
.vhere  made  or  set  up.  near  or  over,  the  dead  bodies 
"  M  Friends  or  others,  in  Friend's  burying-places  for 
Jiime  to  come." 

pint  From  the  report  of  a  committee  on  education,  it 
mdlli  Appears  there  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Yearly 
I*  Meeting  8,517  children  of  ages  suitable  for  being 
jtjj'j. (it  school;  of  whom  2,642,  or  nearly  one-third,  are 
aught  at  Friends'  schools.  There  are  eighty 
schools  under  the  care  of  Friends,  and  fifty-seven 
'  J  leighbourhoods  of  Friends  which  are  without 
jipjjljchools. 

aitic  From  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
iap|)uperintend  the  Boarding  School,  the  following  ex- 
„  "I  jract  is  made  : 

m„H  "The  School  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
:mpils  on  the  7th  of  Sixth  month  last,  and  closed  on 
he  17th  of  Ninth  month,  making  a  session  of  fifteen 
Veeks. 

j  "  Regulations  have  been  adopted  for  the  govern- 
nent  of  the  School,  and  the  progress  of  the  scholars 
as  been  satisfactory.    The  Institution  has  been 
r  placed,  during  the  past  session,  under  the  manage- 
in[J  jjnent  of  Cornelius  Douglass  and  wife,  as  Super- 
ntendents,  and  Lewis  A.  Estes,  and  Huldah  C. 
Ioag,  as  teachers,  and  has  been  conducted  in  a 
eneral  way  to  our  satisfaction.    A  Meeting  for 
"orship  has  been  regularly  held  in  the  Institution 
>n  First  and  Fifth-days  of  each  week. 

"We  propose  to  have  the  scholastic  year  divided 
nto  two  sessions,  of  23  weeks  each.  The  winter 
aer;  ession  to  commence  for  the  present  year  on 
7ourth-day,  the  13th  of  the  present  month,  and 
lose  on  the  17th  of  the  Third  month,  1848.  The 
ummer  session  will  immediately  succeed,  and 
lose  about  the  last  of  Eighth  month,  leaving  a 
acation  of  six  weeks  before  the  commencement  of 
he  Winter  session. 

"  We  propose  that  the  price  of  Board  and  Tuition 
>e  S35  per  session — one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
nd  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the  term — 
naking  $70  per  year.  When  entry  is  made,  the 
bli^ations  are  to  continue  until  the  close  of  the 
ession,  and  no  deduction  is  to  be  made  for  absence 
inly  on  account  of  sickness. 

"In  presenting  our  first  report  we  have  the  satis- 
action  to  say,  that  the  religious  as  well  as  literary 
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instruction  of  our  children  has  been  kept  in  view  in 
the  labours  of  the  Committee.  While  we  feel  en- 
couraged with  the  success  that  has  attended  the 
First  Session  of  the  School,  we  trust  that  our  minds 
may  be  directed  to  the  support  and  inculcation  of 
the  Testimonies  which  our  Society  has  ever  con- 
sidered of  great  importance  in  the  Education  of 
our  Youth. 

"We  desire  that  the  difficulties  incident  to  an 
institution  of  this  kind  may  be  rightly  considered 
by  Friends  generally,  and  that  no  improper  influ- 
ences may  be  permitted  to  operate  against  the 
prosperity  of  a  concern  which  has  so  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  our  Yearly  Meeting." 

Notwithstanding  the  summary  inserted  in  our 
sixth  number,  the  subjoined  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  people  of  colour,  is  deemed  too  in- 
teresting to  be  omitted : 

"  Satisfactor)'-  accounts  have  been  received  from 
all  the  Branches,  from  which  it  appears  that  Friends 
have  endeavoured  to  attend  to  the  duties  assigned 
to  the  Committee.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
number  of  Schools  in  progress  during  the  past  year, 
and  they  have  been  pretty  well  attended.  The 
pupils  in  those  Schools  have  made  satisfactory  pro- 
gress, evincing,  unquestionably,  their  capability  of 
mental  improvement.  In  most  of  those  Schools, 
Friends  have  rendered  pecuniary  assistance. 
Several  of  the  Branches  state,  that  they  have  been 
engaged  in  advising  the  Coloured  People  to  be  dili- 
gent in  establishing  and  maintaining  Schools  of 
their  own,  (and  several  such  Schools  have  been 
taught,)  and  where  their  situation  has  been  such  as 
to  render  this  inconvenient,  they  have  been  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  our  Schools.  And  in 
some  instances  they  have  been  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  keeping  up  First-day  Schools,  and  seve- 
ral copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testament  and  some 
School  books  have  been  furnished,  them.  Pecu- 
niary assistance  has  also  been  rendered  in  some 
cases  to  the  indigent  and  afflicted.  Center  Branch 
states,  that  it  has  a  Standing  Committee  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Friends  of  Fairfield  Branch,  in  extending 
care  and  relief  to  the  Coloured  People  in  Brown 
county,  Ohio,  and  some  improvement  in  their  moral 
condition  is  manifest,  as  well  as  in  the  management 
of  their  farms.  The  Coloured  People  within  the 
limits  of  West-Branch  Quarter,  brought  there  by  the 
Executor  of  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  have  had 
the  assistance  of  Friends  of  that  Branch,  in  pro- 
curing homes  of  their  own  in  some  instances,  &c. 
The  Executor  has  paid  them  the  money  which  he 
had  in  his  hands  that  was  coming  to  them,  and 
placed  the  selling  of  their  lands  (which  they  were 
prevented  from  settling  on  last  year)  under  the 
agency  of  those  who  are  not  in  membership  with 
us.  We  may  here  remark,  that  the  opposition  in 
the  inhabitants,  to  their  settling  amongst  them,  has 
much  abated  since  last  year. 

"  Friends  of  the  Western  Branch  state,  that  they 
have  rendered  assistance  to  the  People  of  Colour  in 
one  neighbourhood,  by  legally  defending  them 
against  the  enforcement  of  laws  which  deprive 
them  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Spiceland  Branch 
states,  that  it  has  still  been  engaged  in  endeavour- 
ing to  restore  to  freedom  the  coloured  girl  spoken 
of  last  year,  who  is  illegally  held  in  bondage  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  but  has  not  yet  succeeded. 

"And  although  the  Committee  has  difficulties 
to  encounter  in  the  prosecution  of  the  duties  as- 
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signed  it,  yet  we  believe  that  peculiar  benefit  has 
been  rendered  to  that  much  injured  portion  of  our 
fellow  men,  by  the  care  that  our  Yearly  Meeting 
has  taken,  and  we  much  desire  that  Friends  every 
where,  may  be  careful  to  bear  our  Christian  testi- 
mony in  a  proper  manner,  against  the  iniquitous 
system  of  Slavery,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  that 
oppressed  people  on  Christian  ground,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  disabilities  which  they  now  are  under, 
wherever  truth  opens  the  way  for  it.7* 


From  Europe. — By  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
Caledonia,  at  Boston,  on  the  5th  inst.,  accounts  from 
Liverpool  to  the  19th  ult.  have  been  received.  A 
season  of  almost  unexampled  commercial  distress 
prevails  throughout  Great  Britain.  A  great  num- 
ber of  commercial  houses  have  failed,  in  many  in- 
stances to  an  immense  amount ; — several  are  men- 
tioned whose  liabilities  reach  nearly  half  a  million 
sterling.  The  European  Times  gives  a  list  of  forty 
failures  of  mercantile  firms  in  Europe,  since  the 
5th  ult.,  (the  date  of  the  Cambria's  sailing,)  nearly 
all  of  th  em  in  England,  and  the  majority  in  London, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Another  list  of  eighty 
failures  is  given,  as  a  recapitulation  of  those  oc- 
curring previous  to  that  date.  Every  department 
of  trade  shares  in  the  general  depression,  and  busi- 
ness of  every  kind  seems  completely  paralyzed. 
The  European  Times  says,  "confidence  in  every 
branch  of  trade  seems  extinct,  the  deprecia- 
tion of  stocks  is,  at  the  moment  we  are  writing,  no 
less  than  five  per  cent,  under  the  lowest  prices 
quoted  during  the  panic  of  April  last.  In  cotton, 
wool,  sugar,  coffee  and  bread  stuffs,  the  decline 
has  been  equally  ruinous,  and  the  alarm  which 
such  a  state  of  things  naturally  engenders,  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the 
future,  no  rational  proposition  having  yet  been  sug- 
gested for  the  removal  of  the  listless  which  pre- 
vails." 

_  Great  consternation  was  created  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool,  which  took 
place  on  the  18th  ult.  The  paper  above  quoted 
says,  "  this  stoppage  has  thrown  the  whole  business 
of  the  town  into  confusion."  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  it  will  ultimately  be  able  to  meet  its  liabili- 
ties. From  an  important  memorial  to  Government 
for  relief,  addressed  by  the  "  Bankers,  Merchants. 
Traders  and  others,  inhabitants  of  Liverpool," 
to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  very  numerously 
signed  by  the  merchants  and  ship  owners  of  Liver- 
pool, and  presented  by  a  deputation,  headed  by 
the  Mayor  and  two  members  of  Parliament,  we 
make  the  following  extracts.  The  Memorialists 
represent  to  Government,  "  the  present  deplorable 
condition  of  the  trade,  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  the  country,  and  the  imperative  necessity  for 
such  immediate  relief  as  it  maybe  in  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  afford.  Produce  of  every  kind 
is  only  saleable  in  small  quantities,  and  at  an  enor- 
mous sacrifice.  Bills  of  exchange  and  the  most 
valuable  securities  are  unconvertible  into  cash, 
even  at  great  depreciation,  except  in  the  most  in- 
significant amounts.  Foreign  orders  for  produce 
and  goods  cannot  be  executed  for  want  of  the  cus- 
tomary facilities  for  the  disposal  of  bills  drawn 
against  them.  Confidence  is  all  but  annihilated, 
and  the  currency  of  the  country  in  a  great  measure 

withdrawn  and  hoarded   Your  memorialists 

believe  it  is  not  only  the  duty,  but  the  interest  of 
Government  to  afford  relief,  inasmuch  as  they  con- 


fidently believe  that  the  utter  prostration  of  th  I 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  cannc  I 
otherwise  be  prevented,  whereby  the  labourin 
population  will  be  immediately  thrown  out  of  em  I 
ployment,  and  an  amount  of  misery  and  destitution  I 
will  be  witnessed,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  th  i  I 
country."'    The  relief  prayed  was  "a  temporal' ;jl 
advance  on  the  credit  of  the  country."  but  as  it  i  i 
subsequently  stated  that  the  deputation  returned 
to  Liverpool  without  effecting  anything,  it  wouh'l 
seem  that  this  gloomy  picture,  which  accountsfronj' 
other  sources  show  to  be  scarcely  overdrawn,  is  noj 
likely  to  be  much  alleviated  by  any  action  of  thi 
Government. 

Of  the  money  and  stock  markets  it  is  remarked 
that  their  state  since  the  5th  "has. been  altogethe 
unexampled.  The  depreciation  of  property,  espe 
cially  of  that  class  of  investments  which  mainli 
depends  upon  public  and  private  credit,  is  alarm' 
ingly  ruinous.  When  we  state  that  the  fall  in  th< 
Three  per  cent.  Consols  was,  during  the  last  sb 
weeks  account,  beginning  in  September  and  ending 
on  the  14th  inst.,  no  less  than  between  7  and  8  pei 
cent.,  in  fact,  fully  equivalent  to  the  interest  foi 
two  years  and  a  half  on  the  stock,  some  conceptior 
may  be  formed  of  the  frightful  extent  of  the  losses 
which  must  have  fallen  upon  some  classes  of  capi- 
talists." Many  other  descriptions  of  stocks  are 
described  as  having  greatly  fallen  in  price,  and 
Continental  and  English  Railway  shares  are  alsc 
greatly  depressed. 

Several  failures  have  taken  place  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  exhibit1 
anything  like  the  general  prostration  which  pre- 
vails in  England.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
present  crisis  will  seriously  affect  our  own  country. 
Our  markets  have,  however,  been  considerably 
depressed  by  the  news;  business  is  almost  at  a 
stand,  and  there  has  been  a  general  decline  in  the 
prices  of  most  articles,  particularly  cotton  and 
bread  stuffs. 

The  threatened  armed  opposition  of  Austria  to  I 
the  liberal  measures  of  the  new  Pope,  has  been  with-i 
drawn,  and  it  appears  probable  he  may  now  be  left  U 
undisturbed  in  his  career  of  enlightened  civil  re- 
form. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Cholera  is  advancing 
through  Russia  with  frightful  rapidity,  almost  in 
the  path  of  1831,  and  that  it  had  arrived  within, 
forty  miles  of  Moscow. 

For  Friends'  Review.  1 

POLITENESS. 

It  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  every  care- 1  ] 
ful  student  of  nature  must  have  observed,  that  in  I 
all  the  operations  of  the  visible  world,  effects  jj 
are  produced  by  the  simplest  means  imaginable. 
In  the  planetary  motions,  in  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame,  in  the  laws  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life,  we  find  no  needless  complexity,  no  cum- 
brous machinery,  but  every  effect  produced  by  i 
means  the  most  simple  and  direct.    Thus  it  is 
in  an  eminent  degree  with  those  laws  which  re- 
late to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man.  Effects 
which  we  vainly  endeavour  to  produce  by  a  com- 
plex and  circuitous  process,  are  effectually  ac- 
complished, under  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
law,  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  ease.  This 
is  remarkably  the  case  in  regard  to  politeness. 
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If  we  inquire  what  politeness  is,  it  may  be 
1,1  to  answered,  that  it  is  that  kind  of  behaviour,  on  the 
'"  (part  of  individuals,  which  renders  society  agree- 
d-able.   The  forms  of  polished  society  are  some- 
jJS  times  the  shadow,  the  mimicry,  the  forgery  of 
^■  politeness.    The  polished  and  courtly  Chester- 
p|  |eld  never  taught  a  lesson  of  good  manners 
asui  comparable  to  that  contained  in  the  sermon  on 
iii f  the  mount:  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
Hi  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
ts':'B  them."    One  of  the  politest  men  I  ever  knew, 
''Jf  was  a  plain  country  farmer.    He  was  a  man  of 
"  genuine  piety,  and  had  evidently  received  his 
]a;P|  essons  of  good  breeding  directly  from  his  Mas- 
-    :er.    As  the  maxim  above  cited  contains  the 
um  and  substance  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
e  man  who  acts  upon  it,  and  particularly  when 
he  action  springs  from  the  heart,  can  scarcely 
ail  to  be  agreeable.    In  a  community  where  this 
irecept  was  the  rule  of  action,  jarring  and  con- 
tention could  find  no  place.    It  has  been  justly 
,isserted  that  there  can  be  no  contention  except 
vhere  two  spirits  are  striving  for  mastery;  and 
elose  Ihis  strife  can  scarcely  exist  where  every  man 
enders  to  others  the  measure  he  would  desire 
o  receive. 

Now  a  wise  man  would  not  wish  that  an- 
)ther  should  deceive  him  by  ascribing  virtues 
o  him  of  which  he  was  destitute,  or  by  asserting 
.lis  freedom  from  defects  which  actually  belonged 
lo  him.  Neither  would  such  a  man  desire  that 
'mother  should  profess  a  greater  degree  of  friend- 
;hip  than  he  actually  felt.  Hence,  we  may 
•  afely  conclude  that  flattery  is  not  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  composition  of  politeness.  On  the 
rther  hand,  if  a  friend  discovers  a  fault  and  points 
|t  out,  not  for  the  sake  of  exposure,  but  of  correc- 
tion, this  is  what  a  wise  man  would  wish  him 
eniti:!-  jo  do.  We  may,  therefore,  pronounce  such  a 
lisclosure,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  a  higher  de- 
Tee  of  politeness  than  silence.  But  to  observe 
,;n  error  or  fault,  and  pass  it  over  without  remark, 
nli  afterwards  disclose  it  to  others,  is  a  measure 
vhich  none  of  us  would  willingly  have  meted  to 
is ;  of  course,  the  politeness  which  our  Saviour 
njoins,  prohibits  such  an  act. 

We  may  often  observe  among  those  who  are 
ufficiently  regardful  of  etiquette  in  their  inter- 
ourse  with  those  whom  they  consider  as  equals, 
:  degree  of  austerity  towards  persons  of  inferior 
itations,  which,  if  it  does  not  amount  to  absolute 
udeness,  is  not  exactly  the  treatment  they  would 
»  hemselves  desire  from  persons  above  them, 
^ere  is  probably  no  exercise  of  politeness  more 
Tateful  than  a  kind  and  condescending  demean- 
ur  towards  those,  who  occupy  the  humbler 
valks  of  life.    When  a  person  is  so  situated 
hat  an  affront,  however  galling,  must  be  silently 
orne,  a  mild  and   conciliatory   treatment  is 
oubly  gratsful.    Such  demeanour  indicates  a 
ust  estimate  of  the  feelings  and  the  natural 
quality  of  man.    Such  an  estimate  as  the  gos- 
el  inculcates:  "  One  is  your  Master,  and  all  ye 
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are  brethren."  And  perhaps  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  man  who  treats  those 
below  him  in  a  haughty  and  supercilious  manner, 
will  bend  with  unmanly  obsequiousness  before 
his  superiors. 

There  are  many  practices  in  fashionable  life, 
which  are  considered  a  part  of  politeness,  which 
include  none  of  its  ingredients.  Expressions 
which  convey  no  meaning,  or  one  which  is 
known  to  be  false,  however  smooth,  or  however 
customary,  are  not  polite :  for  who  would  wish 
to  be  treated  as  a  simpleton,  to  be  pleased  with 
unmeaning  compliments,  or  with  avowals  which 
no  man  in  his  senses  could  believe.  The  man 
who  subscribes  himself  your  humble  servant, 
when  no  such  relation  is  believed  to  exist,  must 
intend  that  his  words  should  not  be  credited,  or 
that  belief  should  be  reposed  in  a  falsehood. 
Such  a  declaration  can  afford  no  satisfaction  to 
a  person  who  desires  to  hear  nothing  but  sin- 
cerity and  truth. 

The  Society  of  Friends  are  considered,  by 
those  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them, 
as  an  uncourtly  class ;  but  if  we  consider  the 
conduct  to  which  our  principles,  when  duly  re- 
garded, must  unavoidably  lead,  we  shall  readily 
perceive  that  genuine  Quakerism  and  the  utmost 
politeness  are  essentially  identical.  Our  princi- 
ples require  that  we  shall  speak  the  truth  to  our 
neighbour ;  that  we  neither  flatter  the  great,  nor 
despise  the  lowly;  that  we  maintain  strict  justice 
in  our  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  labour  to 
preserve  a  conscience  v§id  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  man.  What  other  course  can 
render  society  equally  pleasing  ?  L. 


For  Friend's  Review. 

CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 

"The  Ministry,  as  it  is  recognized  among 
Friends,  is  so  unshackled,  such  liberty  is  given 
for  the  exercise  of  the  gift  bestowed,  so  extensive 
the  field  that  lies  open  to  the  gospel  labourer, 
both  within  and  without  our  own  pale,  and  so 
varied  the  services  to  which  such  may  be 
called,  that  it  is  peculiarly  important  that  all  the 
means  that  can  be  employed  for  the  help  and 
instruction  of  these  should  be  brought  into  exer- 
cise. Many  young  ministers,  perhaps  older 
ones  also,  do,  I  believe,  suffer  greatly  for  want 
of  timely  counsel.  It  is  a  subject  I  desire  to 
touch  with  delicacy,  and  with  a  feeling  sense  of 
my  own  liability  to  err  ;  but  surely  it  is  one  of 
great  moment  to  the  well  being  of  our  Society, 
seeing  that,  however  excellent  the  gift,  or  evident 
the  anointing,  human  instruments  are  weak  and 
fallible,  have  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  and 
are  constantly  liable  to  receive  a  bias  from  a 
variety  of  causes  and  circumstances. 

The  constitution  of  our  Society  appears  to 
me  excellent — I  had  almost  said  perfect,  in  this 
matter.  May  it  be  acted  upon  and  carried  out 
with  faithfulness,  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
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cerity,  and  then  fruit  will  be  found  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  Him  who  is  the  head  over  all 
things  to  His  church. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  for  ministers  to  set  their 
own  feelings  above  the  care  of  their  friends  or  the 
judgment  of  the  Church.  These  should  remem- 
ber that  the  various  members  of  the  body  have 
not  all  the  same  office,  but  that  the  Lord  hath 
tempered  them  together  as  it  hath  pleased  him  ; 
so  that  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have 
no  need  of  thee.  Nor,  again,  the  head  to  the  feat, 
I  have  no  need  of  you.  They  are  for  the  help 
and  comfort  one  of  another,  that  the  functions  of 
the  whole  may  be  healthfully  performed.  And 
whilst  we  must  not  in  any  degree  diminish  the 
importance  of  ministers  looking  with  a  single 
eye  to  their  Heavenly  Leader  and  Guide,  remem- 
bering the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  '  One  is  your 
master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren,' 
they  must  bear  in  mind,  that  whilst  to  one  is 
committed  the  gift  of  prophecy  or  preaching,  to 
another  is  given  the  discerning  of  spirits,  and 
that  it  is  the  Lord's  will  that  his  people  should 
be  subject  one  to  another,  that  all  may  learn,  and 
that  all  may  be  comforted.  I  sometimes  think 
the  ground  of  the  different  and  opposite  errors 
into  which  some  have  fallen  who  have  occupied 
conspicuous  stations  amongst  us,  both  in  this 
country  and  America,  whereby  so  much  suffering 
has  been  brought  upon  the  Society,  may  have 
been  a  departure  from  true  humility.  But 
where  is  humility  to  be  looked  for,  if  not  amongst 
those  who  are  the  professed  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  believe  themselves  called  to  a  ministry 
which  is  pre-eminently  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 
May  this  blessed  fruit  increase  and  abound 
amongst  us."  Maria  Fox. 


THE  SPIRAL  BOLT. 

Invented  by  \v.  t.  steiger. 

These  bolts  are  made  by  simply  reducing 
bars  of  copper  or  iron,  of  a  square,  triangular, 
or  any  other  polygonal  section,  to  a  regular 
spiral  form,  by  twisting  them,  or  by  any  other 
convenient  means,  by  which  the  angles  become 
the  threads  of  a  screw;  afterwards,  they  are  cut 
into  lengths,  and  formed  into  bolts  of  various 
sizes,  either  with  or  without  necks  and  heads. 
What  is  remarkable  is,  where  the  timbers  to  be 
secured  together  lie  in  contact,  they  require  no 
head  at  all,  but  are  spiral  throughout  their  whole 
length,  the  upper  timber  being  held  down  by 
the  spiral  threads. 

The  points  are  made  by  setting  down  the 
spiral  witli  half-round  9wedges  to  a  cylinder  or 
cone  ;  and  the  front  edges  of  the  threads,  being 
sharpened  by  filing  or  any  other-ninns.  become 
a  regular  tool  for  making  the  incision  in  the 
wood.  They  are  driven  like  other  bolts,  with  a 
hammer  or  111  ml,  after  boring  a  hole,  and  cut 
their  thread  in  the  hardest  seasoned  live-oak  in 
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the  most  perfect  manner,  entering  it  with  a  rotar 
motion,  and  have,  when  in  place,  all  the  grip  c 
tenacity  of  screws.    The  expense  of  makin 
them,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  no  more  than  th 
common  fastenings,  but  less,  if  screws  and  nut 
be  included.    They  are  less  liable  to  split  th; 
wood  when  driven  than  common  round  bolts  |j 
for  the  reason  that  all  the  fibres  within  the  dnj 
meter  of  the  bolt  are  cut  transversely,  by  whic| 
the  lateral  pressure  is  avoided,  and,  by  the  opej 
ration  of  making  them,  a  spiral  arrangement  i> 
given  to  the  fibres,  imparting  additional  toughnesi 
to  the  iron,  and  every  inch  of  the  bar  is  tested 
and  the  hidden  flaws,  if  any  exist,  detected  ami] 
exposed.     They  are   easily  backed   out  b;lj 
punching  against  their  points,  and  admit  of  beinjj 
protected  from  corrosion  by  the  application  c 
unctuous  and  resinous  substances  in  a  fluid 
state,  such  as  tar,- turpentine,  varnish,  tallow,  &c.j 
which  they  inject  laterally  into  the  capillar;! 
tubes  or  grain  of  the  wood. 

These  bolts  have  lately  been  subjected  til 
some  experiments   at   the  Washington  Nav] 
Yard,  and  the  results  were  very  satisfactory.  II 
is  said  they  are  adapted  to  the  construction  o 
gun  carriages,  coaches,  cars,  and  every  othe 
wooden  structure.    Arrangements  have  recently 
been  made  for  giving  them  a  trial  on  a  largi! 
steamboat,  of  1100  tons  burthen,  now  being  buil|l 
by  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Co.,  New  York.  Th<|| 
invention  has  been  approved  of  by  a  number  o  j 
experienced  and  scientific  men,  among  them  the ; 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth  and  Col.  J.  J 
Abert,  the  latter  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical! 
Engineers. — Nat.  Intel. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  A  ROYAL  TIGER. 

"  When  I  was  a  young  shaver,  having  lived  ir  i 
the  world  some  twenty  years  or  so,  I  was  en-| 
gaged  as  a  sort  of  supernumerary  clerk  in  the! 
house  of  Wilson  <fe  Brown,  at  Calcutta;  adu 
having  no  one  else  who  could  be  so  easily  spared.j 
they  determined  to  despatch  me  on  a  businesS| 
negotiation  to  one  of  the  native  princes,  abou 
eight  hundred  miles  up  the  country.  I  travelled! 
with  a  party  commanded  by  a  Captain  Slingsby,|  | 
a  man  about  five  years  older  than  myself,  and  asi 
good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived.  Well,  somehow  oi| 
other,  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  nothing 
would  do  but  that  I  should  accompany  him  inij 
all  his  sporting  expeditions;  for  I  tell  you  that 
he  was  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  I  believe  en- 
tertained some  strange  notion  that  he  should  be 
able  to  make  one  of  me.  One  unfortunate  morn- 
ing he  came  into  my  tent,  and  woke  me  out  of  a 
sound  sleep  which  I  had  fallen  into,  after  being 
kept  awake  half  the  night  by  howls  and  screams, 
expecting  every  minute  to  see  some  of  the  per- 
formers step  in  to  sup,  not  with  but  upon  me. 

'"Come,  Frampton,  wake  up,  man,'  cried- 
Slingsby,  '  here  is  glorious  news.' 

'•'•What  is  it?'  said  1. 
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ar%  '"A  shikaree  (native  hunter)  has  just  come 
grip i  into  camp  to  say  that  a  young  bullock  was  carried 
in ! ;  off  yesterday,  and  is  lying  half  eaten  in  the  jun- 
gle about  a  mile  from  this  place  :  so  at  last,  my 
boy,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you 
split  ill  to  a  real  live  tiger.' 

ill  km  "  Before  we  had  breakfast  the  great  man  of  the 
llie ili.  i neighbourhood,  Rajah  somebody  or  other,  made 
ywliir|his  appearance  on  his  elephant,  attended  by  a 
.lie  o»  *  train  of  tawnies,  who  were  to  undertake  the 
■men:  j  i  agreeable  duty  of  beating.  Not  being  considered 
nwlfit  to  take  care  of  myself — a  melancholy  fact  of 
lei    which  I  was  only  too  conscious — it  was  decreed 

that  Slingsby  and  I  should  occupy  the  same 
oiii  ;  ihowdah.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed, 
ofotiij  we  mounted  our  elephant;  and,  having  a  formid- 
ation  i  J  able  array  of  guns  handed  up  to  us,  we  started, 
a  |  "  As  my  companion,  and  indeed  every  one 
iw,4  else  concerned  in  the  matter,  evidently  considered 
apiilx  iit  completely  as  a  party  of  the  utmost  pleasure, 

and  seemed  to  be  prepared  to  enjoy  themselves, 
Ah?  1 1  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  that  I  did 
i  M  so  too  ;  and,  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  if  the 
orv,  I:  I  tiger  had  positively  eaten  half  a  bullock  yester- 
ciio«<:  (day  afternoon,  it  never  could  be  worth  his  while 
v  ml-  | to  scale  the  back  of  our  elephant  and  run  the  risk 
ram  jof  being  shot  for  the  sake  of  devouring  me,  I  felt 
a  U  rather  bold  than  otherwise.  After  proceeding 
nj|J  for  some  distance  through  the  jungle,  our  ele- 
f !  iphant,  who  had  hitherto  conducted  himself  in  a 
utjfi  ivery  quiet  and  gentlemanly  manner,  suddenly 
iem i  raised  lfis  trunk,  and  trumpeted  several  times — a 
|,  J, ]j  sure  sign,  as  the  mahout  informed  us,  that  a  tiger 
apljjj  jwas  somewhat  close  at  hand. 

" '  Now,  then,  Frampton,'    cried  my  com- 
jpanion,  cocking  his  double-barrel,  '  look  out !' 
"  '  For  squalls,'  returned  I ;  finishing  the  sen- 
Si   tence  for  him.    'Pray,  is  there  any  particular 
livi    ipart  they  like  to  be  shot  in  ?  whereabouts  shall  I 
fas  ?!  iaim  ?' 

intJI  "'Where  you  can,'  replied  Slingsby;  'be 
i;  i  jready,  there  he  is  ;'  and,  as  he  spoke,  the  long 
SpJ  lgrass  about  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us  was 
m  gently  agitated,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  what 
]!;  ^appeared  a  yellow  and  black  streak  moving 
ate  jswiftly  away  in  an  opposite  direction.  '  Tally 
m  ho!'  shouted  Slingsby,  saluting  the  tiger  with 
st  both  barrels.  An  angry  roar  proved  that  the 
p  (Shots  had  taken  effect,  and  in  another  moment  a 
ilCj  ilarge  tiger,  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail,  and  his 
hju  ;eyes  glaring  with  rage,  came  bounding  towards 
j  us. 

lf!;  |  "  '  Now,  what's  to  be  done  ?'  exclaimed  I — 
iJHif  you  had  but  left  him  alone,  he  was  going 

jaway  as  quietly  as  possible.' 
nljl  |  "  Slingsby's  only  reply  was  a  smile,  and, 
iseizing  another  gun,  he  fired  again.  On  re- 
r  ceiving  this  shot,  the  tiger  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  with  a  tremendous  bound,  sprang 
towards  us,  alighting  at  the  foot  of  a  small  tree, 
inot  a  yard  from  the  elephant's  head. 

"  '  That  last  shot  crippled  him,'  said  my  com- 
panion, '  or  we  should  have  had  the  pleasure  of 


his  nearer  acquaintance.  Now  for  the  coup  de 
grace,  fire  away !'  and  as  he  spoke  he  leaned 
forward  to  take  a  deliberate  aim,  when  suddenly 
the  front  of  the  howdah  gave  way,  and,  to  my 
horror,  Slingsby  was  precipitated  over  the  ele- 
phant's head  into,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  very 
jaws  of  the  tiger.  A  fierce  growl,  and  a  sup- 
pressed cry  of  agony,  proved  that  the  monster 
had  seized  his  prey,  and  I  had  completely  given 
my  friend  up  for  lost,  when  the  elephant,  al- 
though greatly  alarmed,  being  urged  on  by  the 
mahout,  took  a  step  forward,  and,  twisting  his 
trunk  round  the  top  of  the  young  tree,  bent  it 
down  across  the  loins  of  the  tiger,  thus  forcing 
the  tortured  animal  to  quit  his  hold,  and  afford- 
ing Slingsby  an  opportunity  of  crawling  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  teeth  and  claws.  Forgetting  my 
own  fears  in  the  imminence  of  my  friend's 
danger,  I  only  waited  till  I  could  get  a  shot  at 
the  tiger,  without  running  the  risk  of  hurting 
Slingsby,  and  then  fired  both  barrels  at  its  head, 
and  was  lucky  enough  to  wound  it  mortally. 
The  other  sportsmen  coming  up  at  the  moment, 
the  brute  received  his  quietus,  but  poor  Slings- 
by's arm  was  broken  where  the  tiger  had  seized 
it  with  his  teeth,  and  his  shoulders  and  chest 
were  severely  lacerated  by  its  claws,  nor  did  he 
entirely  recover  the  shock  for  many  months. 
And  this  was  my  first  introduction  to  a  royal 
tiger.  I  saw  many  of  them  afterwards,  during 
the  time  I  spent  in  India,  but  I  can't  say  I  ever 
had  much  liking  for  their  society." 


For  Friends'  Review. 

QUERIES  FOR  WOMEN  FRIENDS. 

FOURTH  QUERY. 

Is  it  the  care  of  all  Friends  to  he  frequent  hi  readuig 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  do  those  who  have  children, 
servants,  and  others  under  their  care,  train  them  vp 
in  the  practice  of  this  religious  duty  ? 

Is  it  your  earnest  care  to  read 

The  Bible  for  your  daily  need  1 

By  watchfulness  towards  those  around, 

Are  children  in  this  practice  found  ? 

Do  you  those  gospel  truths  impart, 

Which  warm  and  stimulate  the  heart  ? 

That  God's  own  precepts  may  engage 

An  earnest  search,  from  youth  to  age  ? 

Do  Friends  their  household  servants  train, 

The  frequent  duty  to  maintain  ? 

That  Holy  Scripture  may  be  brought 

To  occupy  their  daily  thought  ? 

And  all  within  your  circle  share 

The  influence  of  maternal  care  ? 

0 !  in  this  solemn,  sacred  charge, 

Responsibilities  are  large. 

Is  it  your  anxious  prayer  each  day, 

To  know  God's  will,  and  to  obey  ; 

To  read  this  book,  (of  books  the  best,) 

And  bring  each  motive  to  its  test  ? 

To  ask  His  counsel  ?  and  that  light 

Which  turns  our  blindness  into  sight  ? 

Friends  !  it  is  faith  in  Christ  alone 

Gives  access  to  the  Father's  throne  : 

Birthright !  profession  !  never  can 

Give  the  new  birth  to  fallen  man  : 
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Another  nature  must  be  given 
If  we  would  taste  the  joys  of  Heaven. 
May  He,  who  can  your  labours  crown, 
And  send  the  Holy  Spirit  down, 
Fresh  from  His  own  exhaustless  vine, 
Change  all  your  water  into  wine  : 
And  cause  the  fruits  of  faith  and  love 
To  ripen  lor  the  courts  above. 
The  Bible  brings  that  gospel  sound 
In  which  the  sinner's  hope  is  bound, 
And  speaks  to  every  tongue  and  nation, 
Hear,  and  accept  the  great  salvation. 


FIFTH  QUERY. 

Are  Friends  faithful  in  bearing  our  Christian  testi- 
mony against  receiving  and  paying  tithes,  priest's 
demands,  and  those  called  Church  Kates  ? 

Are  you  by  faithful  conduct  led, 
When  priests  demand  to  share  your  bread  ? 
When  those  who  bind  themselves  to  preach, 
Rob  you,  the  flocks  they  never  teach  ? 
And  when  you  are  by  rates  oppress'd, 
Which  put  your  conscience  to  the  test, 
Do  you,  for  Jesus'  sake,  refuse 
The  property  they  wish  to  use  ? 
And  do  you  meet  the  bold  restraint 
With  silence  ?  or  subdued  complaint  ? 
When  various  things  of  household  store 
Are  captured  to  be  seen  no  more, 
And  goods  with  which  you  grieve  to  part 
Are  offered  at  the  public  mart- 
Do  you,  dear  Friends,  by  Christian  grace, 
With  meekness  all  these  hardships  face  ? 
'Tis  when  humble  faith  is  given 
To  wait  the  sure  redress  from  Heaven  : 
From  Holy  Writ  new  strength  to  take 
When  you  are  wrong'd  for  conscience  sake. 
'Tis  well  to  search  the  sacred  page, 
For  deeds  of  apostolic  age, 
That  all  your  actions  may  be  fraught 
With  precepts  inspiration  taught — 
And  every  motive  proved  the  best, 
Drawn  from  indisputable  test. 
Think  how  your  Saviour  meekly  died,  . 
The  sport  of  envy,  scorn  and  pride  : 
And  though  your  patience  may  be  torn, 
Oftimes  by  many  a  cruel  thorn, 
Remember  how  He  bore  it  all, 
With  angels  waiting  at  His  call. 
Dear  Friends,  your  moments  hasten  on, 
The  trying  hour  will  soon  be  gone. 
Fly  to  your  covert  till  the  blast 
Of  every  future  storm  is  past. 
Let  Christ  in  all  your  actions  speak. 
Nor  from  the  smiter  turn  your  cheek. 


SIXTH  QUERY. 

Do  Friends  avoid  all  vain  sports  and  place's  of  diver- 
sion, gaming,  excess  in  di  luting,  and  other  intempe- 
rance ? 

Do  you  with  careful  step  refrain 
From  sports  that  are  absurd  and  vain  ? 
From  those  diversions  that  would  blind 
The  tenderer  feelings  of  the  mind  1 
From  gaming  1  and  unseemly  play 
That  waste  the  precious  time  away  ? 
Do  any  love  the  wanton  feast, 
And  level  reason  with  the  beast  1 
Or  have  you  those  who  lightly  ]<■■•• 
Th?  bowl,  that  tills  ihe  sparkling  glass  i 
Nay.  sorely  Friends,  you  must  be  clear 
From  things  interrogated  here; 


Or,  to  whatever  you  aspire, 

The  brute  may  claim  a  station  higher, 

O  !  flee  from  every  bait  of  sense  ! 

Shun  the  wide  gulf  intemperance  ! 

And  when  your  passions  bear  the  sway, 

Retire  alone  to  weep  and  pray. 

The  Tempter  knows  your  weakest  part ; 

Well  he  can  ply  his  subtle  art : 

But  with  the  mighty  Saviour  near, 

You  need  not  fall,  you  need  not  fear. 

And  when  in  smaller  things,  the  mind 

Is  to  superfluous  wish  inclined, 

Do  you  pause  well,  and  weigh  the  cost 

By  which  simplicity  is  lost 

Does  every  Female  Head  refrain 

From  things  extravagant  and  vain  ? 

Or  does  intemperate  care  betray, 

And  speak  you  Marthas  of  your  day  ? 

Now,  if  you  can  the  means  afford 

To  spread  your  hospitable  board, 

Still  let  your  moderation  tend 

To  prove  the  humble-minded  Friend. 

Think  how  those  luxuries,  which  are  found 

Where  pride  and  wealthiness  abound, 

Might  haply  feed,  or  store  the  shelves 

Of  those  as  worthy  as  yourselves. 

Dear  Friends  !  in  this  degenerate  day, 

Turn  back,  and  seek  the  narrow  way, 

And  let  your  Christian  sign  unfurled 

Be  "  self  denial,"  not  the  world. 

The  Tempter  will  your  power  defy; 

But  if  you  keep  your  standard  high, 

Cleaving  to  Christ  with  steadfast  mind, 

You  still  may  say,  "  Get  thee  behind." 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  30th  of  9th  month 
last,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house.  East  Vas^alboro', 
Maine,  John  Jones,  son  of  Abel  Jones,  of  China, 
Maine,  to  Lydia,.  daughter  of  Daniel  Runnels,  of 
the  same  town. 


Died,  on  Seventh-day  morning,  the  16th  of  10th 
month,  Mary  Stokes,  Jr..  daughter  of  John  and 
Hannah  Stokes,  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age.'  Her 
kind  and  benevolent  disposition  had  greatly  en- 
deared her  to  her  family  and  friends;  and  though 
she  was  suddenly  taken  from  them,  they  have  in 
their  affliction  the  consolation  of  believing,  that  the 
Divine  arm  was  her  support  in  the  last  sad  hour; 
and  that  trusting  wholly  in  her  Redeemer,  she  has 
passed  from  a  world  of  suffering  to  a  glorious  im- 
mortality. 


FREE  LABOUR  GOODS. 

Some  new  styles  of  3-4  Prints,  of  better  quality  than 
the  old,  just  received  at  the  Free  Produce  Store,  Filth 
and  Cherry  streets.  Also,  fine  Chintz  Umbrellas.  A 
further  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  price  of  Sugar*  ; 
and  Teas,  of  superior  quality,  are  offered  low,  by  the 
half-chest  and  pound. 

11th  mo.  1st,  1817.  G.  W.  TAYLOR. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  young  man,  recently  from  Ireland,  who  brings 
satisfactory  testimonials  of  character,  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  situation  with  a  Friend,  either  as  a  ware- 
house man,  a  gardener,  or  in  any  business  in  which  he 
may  make  himself  useful,  in  town  or  country.  He  has 
been  brought  up  with  a  Friend,  and  before  her  death 
was  for  many  years  her  chief  manager,  in  taking  cztc 
of  a  small  farm  and  store.    Inquire  at  this  office. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

(Continued  from  page  115.) 

In  the  conference,  upon  the  presentation  of 
Friends'  address  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  an 
allusion  is  made  to  the  traffic  in  slaves.    It  may 
be  noted,  that  in  the  definitive  treaty  between 
the  Allies  and  France,  the  latter  power  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  the  African  slave  trade  during 
five  years.    As  the  French  nation  had  been  pre- 
vented, by  the  superiority  of  the  British  navy, 
from  prosecuting  that  iniquitous  traffic  during 
the  war  which  was  just  closed,  this  provision 
amounted  to  permission  to  open  a  new  slave-trade 
among  the  subjects  of  Louis  XVIII.    The  Lon- 
don Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  consequence  con- 
cluded to  memorialize  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject.  The  address  was  prepared 
by  W.  Allen ;  but  when  adopted  by  the  Meeting, 
tliaii-  and  offered  for  presentation,  a  difficulty  was 
raised  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  importance 
kb  which  men  in  exalted  stations  sometimes  assign 
to  matters  which  they  can  regard  only  as  points 
of  etiquette.   The  address  to  the  House  of  Peers 
did  not  give  them  their  usual  title,  the  "  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,"  Friends  not  being  free 
to  assign  the  term  spiritual  to  the  clerical  branch 
w,KHof  that  body.    As  this  question  involved  a  prin- 
ciple which  Friends  considered  themselves  bound 
to  maintain,  and  the  privilege  of  addressing  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  when  occasion  required, 
of  great  importance,  considerable  efforts 
were  made  to  introduce  the  address  in  a  satis- 
factory form.    After  considerable  debate,  the 
petition,  addressed  "to  the  Lords  in  Parliament 
assembled,"  was  received,  and  a  precedent  thus 
established.  Among  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
we  find  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  President  of 
the  African  Institution. 

With  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  upon  the  return  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
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parte  to  France  in  the  following  year,  one  act  of 
his  ephemeral  authority  was  the  abrogation  of 
that  traffic ;  and  upon  the  second  restoration  o  f 
the  Bourbon  family,  the  stipulation  in  favour  of 
the  trade  was  not  renewed. 

One  advantage  which  the  subject  of  this 
review  endeavoured  to  derive  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Count  Lieven,  was  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Russia.  At 
the  request  of  the  Count,  he  drew  up  in  writing 
a  plan  for  that  purpose,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Emperor.  Count  Lieven  appeared  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  subject,  and  expressed  a  belief  that 
the  system  proposed  would  be  adopted.  Thus, 
we  see  this  indefatigable  philanthropist  using  the 
influence  which  circumstances  had  given  him 
with  the  great  of  the  world,  not  in  seeking 
favours  for  himself,  but  in  promoting  the  sub- 
stantial improvement  of  our  race.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  result  of  these  labours, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should.  W.  Allen 
was  careful  to  observe  the  injunction,  "  In  the 
morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thine  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not 
whether  shall  prosper  this  or  that,  or  whether 
both  shall  be  alike  good." 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  S.  Grellet,  having 
recently  paid  a  visit  to  several  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, exhibited  to  Friends  at  London  a  number 
of  letters,  from  which,  and  his  own  personal 
observations,  it  appeared  that  many  thousands  of 
pious  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich 
in  Bavaria,  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  vital  religion  and  the  inefficacy  of 
lifeless  forms.  They  were  anxious  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  were 
not  satisfied  with  their  own  translation,  and 
fearful  that  one  received  from  England  would 
meet  with  insuperable  opposition.  They  were 
therefore  making  a  translation  for  themselves : 
but  the  poverty  to  which  they  had  been  reduced 
by  the  pressure  of  war,  disabled  them  from  com- 
pleting it  without  some  assistance.  Friends,  in 
consequence,  agreed  to  raise  a  subscription  for 
this  purpose,  and  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
were  suffering  persecution.  A  committee,  of 
whom  W.  Allen  was  one,  was  selected  to  cor- 
respond with  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year  (1815) 
some  interesting  letters  were  received  from  those 
people.     Of  these,  the  following  sufficiently 
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prove,  that  in  that  Roman  Catholic  country,  and 
among  the  clerical  order,  there  Avere  some  who 
were  desirous  of  disseminating  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures without  adulteration  or  concealment.  The 
first  was  signed  by  eight.  Roman  Catholics,  six 
of  whom  were  priests  ;  and  the  other  was  from 
a  priest  to  a  person  in  Munich. . 

"  Encouraged  by  the  brotherly  visit  of  our 
dear  friend  Stephen  Grellet,  of  North  America, 
we  address  ourselves  to  you,  our  dear  friends, 
to  acquaint  you  with  our  undertaking,  and  to 
solicit  your  prayers,  as  well  as  your  active 
assistance.  As  Ave  have  now  tasted,  how  good 
the  Lord  is,  and  know,  from  experience,  how 
infinitely  rich  and  happy  the  incomparable  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  Christ  renders  every  one  who 
esteems  all  things,  in  comparison  therewith,  but 
as  loss  and  as  dross,  we  wish  that  all  men,  but 
especially  our  countrymen  and  fellow-professors, 
may  become  acquainted  therewith.  To  this 
end,  wherever  a  door  is  opened,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity is  presented,  both  when  we  speak  and 
when  we  write,  we  bear  testimony  to  Christ, 
and  declare  that  in  him  alone  is  salvation.  At 
the  same  time,  we  feel  the  loss  which  the  inhabi- 
tants sustain  from  not  being  in  possession  of  the 
written  word  of  God,  from  being  unable  to  read 
in  the  wonderful  book  of  the  Lord,  what  we 
testify  to  them,  and  what  they  have,  in  some 
degree,  known  by  experience. 

"  We  have  ample  proof  how  the  poor  would 
rejoice,  how  delighted  they  would  be,  how  their 
faith  would  be  strengthened  and  confirmed,  if 
they  had  the  means  of  reading  in  the  Bible  of 
what  they  inwardly  feel,  or  believe  from  the 
testimony  of  others.  Our  care  and  attention 
will  be  principally  employed  in  faithfully  editing 
the  pure,  uncorrupted  written  word  of  God,  with- 
out any  addition,  commentary,  or  interpretation. 
As  it  has  been  our  privilege  not  to  believe  in  men, 
but  in  God  and  his  word,  we  have  no  desire  by 
human  additions,  to  deceive  or  blind  others,  and 
to  lead  them  from  the  true  light.  We  heartily 
unite  with  every  one  who  reveres  the  Bible,  in 
the  wish  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  our  brethren, 
as  it  came  from  God,  and  was  penned  by  the 
evangelists  and  aposlles.  There  are  many  who 
can  afford  to  purchase  the  New  Testament  at  a 
low  price,  but  a  much  greater  number  to  whom 
it  must  be  given.  Our  native  country  is  almost 
exhausted  and  impoverished  by  the  repeated 
plunder  and  requisitions  of  the  French,  and  by 
the  taxes  and  enormous  burdens  of  the  war 
during  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  many  are  be- 
come more  hungry  and  solicitous  for  the  written 
word  of  God.  The  field  is  indeed  extensive, 
but  the  seed  is  insufficient  and  scarce.  May  the 
means  be  put  into  our  power  to  cover  the  field 
with  seed ;  stretch  out  to  us  your  liberal  hands  ; 
grant  us  what  God  may  direct,  who  has  in  his 
abundant  mercy  blessed  you.  You  give  it  to 
him  who  has  made  us  poor  and  hungry  for  his 
word." 


"I  am  very  sorry  that  you  have  not  sent  me 
some  Bibles,  and  some  of  that  book  called  the 
'  Heart  of  Man.'    The  desire  for  this  book 
among  my  people  is  so  great  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
how  to  satisfy  them.    Brethren,  we  must  now 
lose  no  time.    It  is  the  time  of  God's  salvation  I 
which  he  hath  given.   Do,  do  your  best,  all  of  I 
you,  to  let  us  have  the  scriptures  and  the  books  ( 
I  have  mentioned.    I  have  occasion  every  week  | 
for  some  of  them  ;  there  is  more  and  more  stir-  j 
ring  both  of  good  and  evil ;  persecution  is  ap-  \ 
proaching,  but  at  the  same  time  the  hunger  for  i 
the  truth  increases,  and  the  number  of  sincere 
believers  is  augmented  from  day  to  day.  I  beg  it  | 
therefore  of  you,  and  of  all  the  brethren  in  Christ,  \< 
who  are  interested  in  the  good  work,  to  supply  j 
us  every  week  with  as  many  Bibles  as  they  can. 
It  is  now  that  they  do  good  more  especially,  the  ' 
people  being  eager  for  them ;  without  this  it  j 
would  be  of  little  avail  to  distribute  them.  Volk  ' 
and  my  family  salute  you  as  brethren — may  the  i 
grace  of  God  increase  and  be  established  in  all  I 
of  us,  through  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen." 

About  this  time  the  attention  of  W.  Allen  was  i 
called  to  a  subject  with  which  he  was  evidently  j 
deeply  interested.    It  was  found  that  the  metro-  i, 
polis  was  infected  by  a  number  of  youthful  of-  j| 
fenders,  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age  ;  their  | 
number  was  estimated  at  six  or  seven  hundred,  j 
The  species  of  crime  to  which  they  were  ad-  | 
dieted  are  not  clearly  explained ;  but  we  find  J 
that  young  as  they  were,  the  sanguinary  laws  ji 
then  in  force,  declared  some  of  them  capital,  and 
that  the  sentence  of  death  was  actually  pro- 
nounced upon  some  of  these  juvenile  criminals. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  this  barbarous 
sentence  was,  in  any  of  these  cases,  carried  into  ' 
execution.   From  some  expressions  in  the  diary, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  generally  ad- 
dicted to  stealing,  and  this  was  probably  their 
principal  offence.    As  such  crimes,  when  com- 
mitted by  children,  are  usually  the  result  of  des- 
titution or  evil  example,  a  society  was  formed, 
of  which  the  subject  of  this  review  was  one, 
who  made  vigorous  exertions  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  circumstances  of  these  youths, 
and  to  promote  the  needful  efforts  for  their  re- 
formation.   The  subject,  is  frequently  noticed 
in  the  diary,  in  terms  which  sufficiently  indicate 
the  solicitude  of  our  friend  for  the  redemption  of 
this  neglected  class.    In  this,  as  in  his  other 
engagements  for  improving  the  condition  of  his 
fellow  men,  he  was  evidently  stimulated  by  an 
apprehension  of  duty.    And  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  an  acquaintance  with  these  miserable 
outcasts  of  society,  and  the  knowledge  that  a 
want  of  proper  instruction  was  the  principal 
cause  of  their  vicious  course,  gave  additional 
ardour  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  availed  himself  | 
of  every  opportunity  to  improve  and  extend  the 
education  of  the  poor.    With  this  view  he  ap-  | 
pears  to  have  maintained  an  extensive  corres- 
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pondence  with  persons  residing  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  His  labours  in  this  line  extended 
to  Russia,  France,  Hayti  and  Sierra  Leone. 

The  sentiments  of  W.  Allen  on  the  import- 
ance of  educating  the  poor,  and  the  opposition  to 
his  enlarged  and  benevolent  efforts,  which  arose 
from  religious  intolerance,  are  clearly  and  forci- 
bly expressed  in  a  letter  to  Count  Lieven,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  from  which  the  following 
extract  is  made : 

"The  vast  importance  of  educating  the  children 
of  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people,  has  so  deeply 
impressed  my  mind,  that  I  consider  it  my  duty, 
as  long  as  I  live,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  pro- 
mote it, — not  only  in  my  own  country,  but  in 
every  other.  In  England,  it  is  only  within  these 
few  years  that  the  public  have  been  convinced, 
that  the  crime  and  misery,  which  abound  among 
our  poor,  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  neg- 
lect of  their  education  ;  and  now,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  done,  it  appears,  by  inquiry, 
that  in  Great  Britain  alone,  exclusive  of  her 
colonies,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
poor  are  growing  up  to  the  state  of  men  and 
women  without  any  education  at  all,  and  are 
liable  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  temptation  and 
vice.  To  this  cause  we  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
attribute  the  crowded  state  of  our  prisons,  and 
the  prevalence  of  crime  among  the  lower  orders. 
The  gradual  progress  of  the  efforts  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  other  societies 
with  a  similar  object,  are,  however,  proceeding 
towards  remedying  the  evil.  But  the  opposition 
encountered  from  those  who  have  never  con- 
sidered this  subject  in  its  true  point  of  view — 
more  especially  from  those  who  are  bigoted  to 
some  particular  system  of  religion,  and  would 
prefer,  that  the  poor  should  remain  ignorant, 
unless  they  could,  at  the  same  time,  be  educated 
in  their  particular  creed,  renders  the  labour  of 
the  real  friends  to  their  country,  and  to  mankind, 
much  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.  If  our  govern- 
ment were  but  to  act  upon  this  grand  principle — 
that  as  long  as  individuals  proved  themselves 
good  subjects  of  the  state,  and  were  zealously 
disposed  to  promote  obedience  to  the  ruling  au- 
thorities in  all  civil  concerns,  and  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they 
should  be  encouraged  in  their  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote works  of  public  utility,  particularly  in  the 
general  education  of  the  poor, — England  would, 
I  doubt  not,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years, 
exhibit  to  the  nations  a  pattern  of  morality  and 
virtue :  the  united  energies  of  all  good  men 
would  be  directed  to  one  point,  and  with  an  irre- 
sistible effort.  But,  unfortunately,  in  this  coun- 
try it  is  thought  of  more  importance  to  support 
one  particular  establishment  of  religion,  than  to 
attend  to  the  most  efficacious  plans  for  producing 
habits  of  morality  and  virtue  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  which,  in  all  countries,  is  made 
up  of  the  labouring  class.  Thus  is  England 
situated ;  and  here  this  great  work  must  princi- 


pally be  carried  on,  by  private  individuals,  with 
little  or  no  assistance  from  the  government.  But 
in  Russia  these  impediments  do  not  exist,  and 
her  present  enlightened  Emperor  has  it  in  his 
power  to  set  the  world  an  example,  which  must 
produce  the  most  striking  effect." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Abridged  from  the  North  British  Review,  for  Friends'  Review. 

CHINA. 

China  is  undoubtedly  the  most  singular  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Possessing  a  population 
amounting  to  at  least  a  third  of  the  whole  human 
race,  and  occupying  a  vast  yet  continuous  and 
well  defined  portion  of  the  globe,  it  has  existed 
as  a  peculiar  and  entirely  secluded  kingdom  for 
a  longer  period  of  time  than  any  other  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  While  migrations  and 
wars  and  foreign  conquests  were  making  vast 
changes  on  the  rest  of  the  world — while  nations 
were  rising  up  from  barbarism,  flourishing  for  a 
season,  and  then  sinking  into  insignificance,  the 
Chinese  held  on  in  one  uniform  tenor — with  the 
same  arts,  the  same  government,  the  same  laws, 
unchanged  and  uninterrupted,  except  by  casual 
outbreaks  and  tumults  within  themselves,  which 
were  soon  calmed  and  smoothed  over.  While 
many  mighty  nations  of  the  Western  world 
were  still  in  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism, 
the  Chinese  had  their  various  arts  to  embellish 
domestic  life, — they  were  clothed  in  their  silks 
and  cottons — were  expert  in  the  culture  of  the 
soil — knew  something  of  the  nature  of  the  mag- 
netic compass — of  gunpowder,  and  various  other 
inventions  still  unheard  of  in  Europe. 

The  extreme  caution  of  their  natures,  a  certain 
timid  and  exclusive  policy,  which  has  all  along 
characterized  their  intercourse  with  surrounding 
nations,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  their  self-conceit, 
which  made  them  look  down  upon  all  others  as 
barbarians,  had  the  effect  of  keeping  them  for  so 
long  a  time  in  such  a  state  of  singular  seclusion. 
At  last,  however,  the  spell  has  been  broken;  an 
almost  unavoidable  war  of  aggression  has  done 
for  them,  what  wars  and  conquests  seem  to  have 
been  the  chief  agents  in  performing  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world — it  has  opened  up  this 
vast  empire  to  the  intercourse,  and  influence,  and 
example  of  other  races,  and  other  modes  of 
civilization.  If  it  be  not  good  for  man  to  live 
alone,  neither  is  it  for  nations ;  for  we  find  that 
the  same  narrow,  contracted,  and  selfish  notions, 
which  arise  in  the  solitary  and  secluded  indi- 
dividual,  are  no  less  apt  to  take  possession  of  a 
whole  community.  Hence  the  exclusive  jeal- 
ousy of  strangers,  the  vain  boasting,  and  igno- 
rance of  the  manners  and  history  of  all  other 
nations,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Chinese. 

Hitherto  our  information  regarding  the  actual 
state  of  China  has  been  derived  from  the  hasty 
survey  of  ambassadors  quickly  passing  through 
it,  or  the  casual  reports  of  a  few  missionaries 
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who  had  been  permitted,  under  many  restrictions, 
to  enter  the  country.  But  now  that  the  of  the 
largest  maritime  cities  have  been  opened  by 
treaty  to  the  trade  and  free  intercourse  of  all 
nations,  we  begin  to  have  the  accounts  of  travel- 
lers who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  language,  and  whose  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation have  been  more  extensive  and  more  unre- 
served than  those  of  any  of  their  predecessors. 

The  population  of  China  both  from  native 
statements  and  the  calculations  of  foreigners, 
has  been  estimated  at  not  less  than  360  mil- 
lions. Immense  as  this  amount  of  human  beings 
appears,  it  is  perhaps  not  an  over-estimate. 
The  city  of  Canton  is  said  to  contain  a  million 
of  inhabitants ;  that  of  Foochow  600,000 ;  and 
the  other  cities  visited  are  reported  to  be  gene- 
rally swarming  with  inhabitants.  But  even  sup- 
posing the  estimate  above  given  to  be  correct,  the 
whole  area  of  China  Proper  contains  1,300,000 
square  miles,  so  that  we  have  to  each  square 
mUe  277  human  beings.  Now,  if  we  compare 
this  rate  of  population  with  that  of  England,  as 
afforded  by  the  last  census  of  1841,  we  shall  find 
that  in  it  there  are  297  persons  to  every  square 
mile.  We  must  not  then  be  deceived  by  exag- 
gerated conceptions  of  the  extreme  density  of  the 
population  of  China.  With  a  comparatively 
level  and  arable  country,  a  rich  soil,  that  in  many 
localities  bears  two  crops  a  year,  and  an  indus- 
trious and  frugal  people,  the  average  density  of 
the  population  comes  considerably  short  of  that 
of  England. 

With  an  extent  of  surface,  and  an  amount  of 
population  equal  to  twenty-five  Englands,  this 
vast  empire  is  ruled  by  the  despotic  sway  of  one 
individual.  The  genius  of  a  people  most  fre- 
quently moulds  their  government.  The  mild 
and  submissive,  and  generally  unimpassioned 
character  of  the  Chinese,  peculiarly  fits  them  for 
implicit  subjection.  Their  Leading  mental  charac- 
teristic is  plain  homely  common  sense — they 
have  not  the  imaginative  qualities  or  passionate 
enthusiasm  of  other  oriental  nations,  neither 
have  they  the  profound,  excursive,  and  restless 
intellects  of  the  nations  of  the  West.  Filial  re- 
spect and  veneration  is  their  most  prominent  in- 
stinct— their  notions  of  rule  are  patriarchal. 
From  their  fathers  and  kindred  their  respect  ex- 
tends to  their  rulers  and  their  Emperor,  who 
again,  on  their  parts,  take  care  to  foster  and  en- 
courage such  feelings,  and  not  to  outrage  them. 
Public  opinion  exists  and  prevails  to  such  an 
extent  as  lo  keep  a  check  on  bad  government,  or 
outrageously  corrupt  administration;  but  there  is 
neither  the  desire  nor  energy  to  carry  it  further. 
There  is  no  permanent  or  hereditary  nobility 
among  this  people.  There  are  many  old  fami- 
lies who  are  held  in  estimation,  but  the  two  great 
distinctions  of  the  people  are  into  the  literary 
class  and  the  plebeian.  Admission  into  the  lite- 
rary class  is  open  to  every  individual  of  the  em- 
pire, however  poor  or  unknown;  and  from  this 
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class  alone  are  selected  all  government  officials, 
from  the  lowest  clerk  up  to  the  greatest  mandarin. 
Candidates  for  admission  are  subjected  to  a 
strict  and  generally  an  impartial  examination. 
After  having  passed  this  first  examination,  they 
undergo  a  second  and  more  searching  one  before 
they  can  become  eligible  for  office  ;  and  a  third 
is  necessary  for  those  who  aim  at  the  highest 
posts.  The  candidates  for  these  literary  honours 
are  always  very  numerous,  and  an  intense  in- 
terest is  shown  at  the  periods  of  examination, 
both  by  the  individuals  themselves  and  their 
relatives.  A  great  many  are  of  course  rejected, 
but  these  return  again  and  again  to  their  studies, 
and  make  repeated  attempts  to  pass  the  ordeal. 
Once  accepted,  they  are  almost  sure  to  succeed 
in  time  to  some  Government  employment,  and 
the  highest  appointments  are  open  to  all.  So 
highly  is  admission  into  this  literary  class  prized 
by  the  people,  that  a  successful  aspirant  sheds  a 
lustre  on  his  family,  and  even  ennobles  his  more 
humble  parent. 

In  general,  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion, especially  in  the  country  districts,  are  peace- 
ful and  submissive.  In  the  large  towns,  how- 
ever, especially  in  Canton,  there  are  frequent 
tumultuous  ebullitions  of  the  mob.  Their  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  foreigners  cannot  be  easily 
restrained,  and  the  appellation  "  Fanquee,"  or 
"  foreign  devil,"  is  a  term  of  common  reproach. 
Canton,  however,  affords  not  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  Chinese  manners.  In  the  more  northern 
cities,  and  in  the  country  districts,  a  stranger 
may  safely  mingle  with  the  people,  without  any 
other  inconvenience  than  that  arising  from  their 
excessive  curiosity.  They  are  almost  uniformly 
kind,  hospitable,  and  good-humoured. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community  fare  but  poorly,  and  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  their  daily  bread,  while 
hosts  of  beggars  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  cities. 
For  these  a  tax  is  levied  in  Amoy,  and  perhaps 
in  other  cities  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  col- 
lector of  which  is  called  "  the  king  of  the  beg- 
gars." This  tax  is  partly  optional  with  the 
payers,  and  is  indirectly  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  Government.  "  The  king,"  who  is  duly 
elected  from  among  the  number  of  the  beggars, 
calls  on  each  householder  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  ascertains  the  monthly  subscription 
which  he  is  willing  to  give,  in  order  to  be  free 
from  the  annoyance  of  their  visits  for  alms,  and 
the  clatter  of  the  slicks  by  which  they  implore 
relief.  For  the  sum  of  five  or  six  hundred  cash,* 
a  month,  he  gives  a  red  piece  of  paper,  inscribed 
with  three  copies  of  the  characters  for  "great 
good  luck,''  inclosed  within  an  outline  of  a  jar  or 
vase;  this  is  affixed  to  the  door-post  as  a  sign  of 
immunity,  and  is  renewed  at  the  commencement 
of  every  year.    Any  beggar  overlooking  this 


•  A  hundred  cash  are  worth  fourpence  half-penny 
of  our  money. 
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bill  of  exemption,  and  entering  a  shop  for  relief, 
may  be  seized  by  the  householder,  and  be  beaten 
on  the  spot.  "The  king,"  after  giving  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  mandarins,  and  appropriating  a 
certain  fund  for  the  support  of  the  incorporated 
society  of  beggars,  contrives  to  appropriate  the 
remainder  to  his  own  use,  and  to  become  a  rich 
man.  The  beggars  are  covered  with  tattered 
rags,  wear  long  dishevelled  hair,  and  are  not 
very  particular  in  the  mode  of  satisfying  their 
hunger. 

"I  observed,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "one  of  these 
beggars  pass  the  shop  of  a  confectioner,  and 
stealthily  slip  a  cake  into  his  hand,  and  throw  it 
into  his  sleeve.  One  of  the  partners,  who  saw 
the  theft,  ran  out  and  followed  the  thief,  caught 
him  by  the  hair,  made  him  restore  the  cake  from 
the  folds  of  his  sleeve,  and  then,  by  a  species  of 
lynch-law  very  common  in  a  country  where 
ordinary  law  is  expensive,  and  bribes  must  pre- 
cede justice,  gave  the  beggar  a  severe  beating, 
and  let  him  depart,  amid  the  applause  of  the 
crowd,  the  good  humour  of  the  tradesman  him- 
self, and  a  remarkable  nonchalance  on  the  part 
of  the  offender." 

"  The  recently-arrived  stranger  naturally  mani- 
fests surprise  and  incredulity  on  being  told  that 
the  estimated  population  of  Canton  exceeds  a 
million.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  visits  the 
close  streets,  with  their  dense  population  and 
busy  wayfarers,  huddled  together  into  lanes  from 
five  to  nine  feet  wide,  where  Europeans  could 
scarcely  inhale  the  breath  of  life,  the  greatness 
of  the  number  no  longer  appears  incredible. 
After  the  first  feelings  of  novelty  have  passed 
away,  disappointment,  rather  than  admiration, 
occupies  the  mind.  As  the  visitor  pursues  his 
course,  narrow  lanes  still  continue  to  succeed 
each  other,  and  the  conviction  is  gradually  im- 
pressed on  the  mind,  that  such  is  the  general 
character  of  the  streets  of  the  city.  Along  these, 
busy  traders,  mechanics,  barbers,  venders,  and 
porters,  make  their  way  ;  while  occasionally  the 
noisy  abrupt  tones  of  vociferating  coolies  remind 
the  traveller  that  some  materials  of  bulky  dimen- 
sions are  on  their  transit,  and  suggest  the  expe- 
diency of  keeping  at  a  distance,  to  avoid  collision. 
Now  and  then  the  monotony  of  the  scene  is  re- 
lieved by  some  portly  mandarin,  or  merchant  of 
the  higher  class,  borne  in  a  sedan-chair  on  the 
shoulders  of  two,  or  sometimes  four  men.  Yet, 
with  all  this  hurry  and  din,  there  seldom  occurs 
any  accident  or  interruption  of  good  nature.  On 
the  river  the  same  order  and  regularity  prevail. 
Though  there  are  probably  not  fewer  than 
200,000  denizens  of  the  river,  whose  hereditary 
domains  are  the  watery  element  that  supports 
their  little  dwelling,  yet  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing are  conspicuous  in  the  accommodating  man- 
ner with  which  they  make  way  for  each  other. 
These  aquatic  tribes  of  the  human  species  show 
a  most  philosophic  spirit  of  equanimity,  and  con- 
trive, in  this  way,  to  strip  daily  life  of  many  of 
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its  little  troubles  ;  while  the  fortitude  and  patience 
with  which  the  occasional  injury  or  destruction 
of  their  boat  is  borne,  is  remarkable.* 

"  To  return  from  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
river-population  to  the  streets  in  the  suburbs,  the 
same  spirit  of  contented  adaptation  to  external 
things  is  everywhere  observable ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult which  to  regard  with  most  surprise — the 
narrow  abodes  of  the  one,  or  the  little  boats 
which  serve  as  family  residences  to  the  other. 
There  is  something  of  romance  in  the  effect  of 
Chinese  streets.  On  either  side  are  shops, 
decked  out  with  native  ware,  furniture,  and 
manufactures  of  various  kinds.  These  are 
adorned  by  pillars  of  sign-boards,  rising  perpen- 
dicularly, and  inscribed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
the  various  kinds  of  saleable  articles  which  may 
be  had  within.  Native  artists  seem  to  have 
lavished  their  ingenuity  on  several  of  these  in- 
scriptions, and,  by  their  caligraphy,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  commodities  for 
sale.  Many  of  these  sign-boards  contain  some 
fictitious  emblem,  adopted  as  the  name  of  the 
shop,  similar  to  the  practice  prevalent  in  London 
two  centuries  ago.  On  entering,  the  proprietor, 
with  his  assistants  or  partners,  welcome  a  fo- 
reigner with  sundry  salutations ;  sometimes  ad- 
vancing to  shake  hands,  and  endeavouring  to 
make  the  most  of  his  scanty  knowledge  of 
English.  They  will  show  their  saleable  articles 
with  the  utmost  patience,  and  evince  nothing  of 
disappointment  if",  after  gratifying  his  curiosity, 
he  departs  without  purchasing.  At  a  distance 
from  the  factories,  where  the  sight  of  a  foreigner 
is  a  rarity,  crowds  of  idlers,  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred, rapidly  gather  round  the  shop,  and  frequent 
embarrassment  ensues  from  an  incipient  or  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  colloquial  medium.  In 
these  parts  the  shop-keepers  know  nothing  but 
their  own  language,  are  more  moderate  in  their 
politeness,  and,  as  a  compensation,  put  a  less 
price  on  their  wares.  To  write  one's  name  in 
Chinese  characters  is  a  sure  method  of  enhancing 
their  good  favour.  Sometimes  no  fewer  than 
eight  or  ten  blind  beggars  find  their  way  into  a 
shop,  and  there  they  remain,  singing  a  melan- 
choly dirge-like  strain,  and  most  perseveringly 
beating  together  two  pieces  of  wood,  till  the 
weary  shopman  at  length  takes  compassion  on 
them,  and  provides  for  the  quiet  of  his  shop  by 
giving  a  copper  cash  to  each  ;  on  receiving  which 
they  depart,  and  repeat  the  same  experiment 
elsewhere.  The  streets  abound  with  these  blind 
beggars,  who  are  seldom  treated  with  indignity. 
A  kindly  indulgence  is  extended  to  them,  and 
they  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right  of  levying  a  cop- 
per cash  from  every  shop  or  house  they  enter. 
It  is  said  that  this  furnishes  a  liberal  means  of 
livelihood  to  an  immense  number  of  blind  per- 
sons, who,  in  many  instances,  are  banded  to- 
gether in  companies  or  societies,  subject  to  a 
code  of  rules,  on  breach  of  which  the  transgressor 
is  expelled  the  community,  and  loses  his  guild. 
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"  In  every  little  open  space  there  are  crowds 
of  travelling  doctors,  haranguing  the  multitude 
on  the  wonderful  powers  and  healing  virtues  of 
the  medicines  which  they  expose  for  sale. 
Close  by,  some  cunning  fortune-teller  may  be 
seen,  with  crafty  look,  explaining  to  some  awe- 
stricken  simpleton  his  future  destiny  in  life,  from 
a  number  of  books  arranged  before  him,  and  con- 
sulted with  due  solemnity.  In  another  part, 
some  tame  birds  are  exhibiting  their  clever  feats, 
in  singling  out,  from  amongst  a  hundred  others, 
a  piece  of  paper  enclosing  a  coin,  and  then  re- 
ceiving a  grain  of  millet  as  a  reward  of  their 
cleverness.  At  a  little  distance  are  some  fruit- 
stalls,  at  which  old  and  young  are  making  pur- 
chases, throwing  lots  for  the  quantity  they  are 
to  receive.  Near  these  again  are  noisy  gangs  of 
people,  pursuing  a  less  equivocal  course  of 
gambling,  and  evincing,  by  their  excited  looks 
and  clamours,  the  intensity  of  their  interest  in 
the  issue.  In  another  part  may  be  seen  disposed 
the  apparatus  of  some  Chinese  tonsor,  who  is 
performing  his  skilful  vocation  on  the  crown  of 
some  fellow-countryman  unable  to  command  the 
attendance  of  the  artist  at  a  house  of  his  own." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friend's  Review. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

It  is  sometimes  highly  convenient  to  be  able 
to  determine  with  facility  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  a  given  day  of  the  month  occurred. 
D'Aubigne,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
informs  us,  that  the  mother  of  Martin  Luiher 
being  questioned  respecting  the  time  of  his  birth, 
replied  that  she  remembered  the  day  and  the 
hour,  but  was  not  certain  as  to  the  year.  The 
day,  we  are  told,  was  the  10th  of  November; 
and  the  next  day  was  Tuesday.  The  year  was 
supposed  to  be  1483.  There  the  historian  leaves 
us  to  make  out  the  date  as  we  can. 

A  writer,  on  a  certain  occasion,  professing  to 
relate  the  circumstances  of  a  transaction  which 
took  place  many  years  before,  begins  his  narra- 
tive, "  On  Sunday,  the  22d  of  August,  1778." 
The  statements  appeared  questionable,  and  one 
mode  of  sifting  the  testimony  was  to  examine 
whether  the  dates  were  consistent ;  if  they  were 
not,  the  whole  testimony  was  greatly  impaired. 
But  an  almanac,  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  was 
not  likely  to  be  at  hand.  Bonds,  or  other  legal 
documents,  dated  many  years  back,  are  some- 
times produced  under  circumstances  which 
furnish  presumptive  evidence  that  they  were 
forged  long  after  their  date.  Now  it  may  readily 
happen  (hat  an  instrument,  fraudulently  dated 
several  years  back,  may  bear  on  the  face,  a  day 
which  was  in  reality  the  first  of  the  week.  Such 
a  fact,  fairly  proved,  would  unquestionably  set 
the  obligation  aside.  Let  us  then  see  whether 
an  easy  method,  which  requires  no  great  ex- 
ertion of  thought,  may  not  be  given,  whereby  a 


question  of  this  kind  may  be  certainly  decided 
for  any  time  past  or  future. 

Take  then  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet to  denote  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  always 
denoting  the  first  day  of  the  year — whatever  day 
of  the  week  it  may  be — by  the  letter  A.  Then 
as  twenty-eight  days  make  exactly  four  weeks, 
the  twenty-ninth  of  the  first  month  will  also  be 
denoted  by  A ;  and  the  letters  being  taken  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first 
will  be  respectively  denoted  by  B  and  C.  Con- 
sequently the  first  of  the  second  month  will  be 
indicated  by  D.  In  case  the  year  is  a  common 
one,  in  which  the  second  month  has  28  days, 
the  third  month  begins  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week  as  the  second.  That  day  is  therefore 
represented  by  D.  Proceeding  in  this  manner 
through  the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  and 
recollecting  that  the  fourth,  sixth,  ninth  and 
eleventh  have  thirty  days  each,  we  readily  per- 
ceive that  the  days  on  which  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year  begin,  commencing  with  the  first, 
are  denoted  by  the  letters  A,  D,  D,  G,  B,  E,  G, 
C,  F,  A,  D,  F.  To  assist  the  memory  in  retain- 
ing these  letters  in  their  proper  order,  a  simple 
couplet  has  been  devised,  the  words  of  which 
begin  with  them : 

"  At  Dover  Dwell  George  Brown  Esquire, 
Good  Caleb  Finch  And  David  Fryer." 

Now,  as  a  common  year  contains  365  days, 
or  52  weeks  and  1  day,  the  last  day  of  such 
year  is  always  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the 
first.  Hence  the  new  year  immediately  suc- 
ceeding a  common  one,  begins  one  day  later  in 
the  week  than  its  predecessor.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  whatever  day  is  denoted  by  the  letter 
A  in  one  year — supposing  it  a  common  one — 
the  next  day  of  the  week  must  be  denoted  by 
the  same  letter  in  the  following  year.  Thus, 
confining  our  attention  at  present  to  years  of  365 
days,  suppose  the  year  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  then  A,  which  always  stands  for  the 
first  of  the  year,  will  represent  First  day.  A  is 
then  styled  the  Dominical  letter.  But  the  next 
year  beginning  on  Second  day,  A  will  then 
denote  the  second  and  G  the  first  day  of  the 
week;  hence  G  is  then  the  Dominical  letter. 
Again,  the  next  year  commencing  on  Third  day, 
A  must  denote  that  day,  G  the  second,  and  F 
the  first ;  F  therefore  becomes  the  Dominical 
letter.  Thus,  we  find  that  on  passing  from  the 
old  year  to  the  new,  the  Dominical  letter  (or 
that  which  denotes  the  first  of  the  week)  falls 
one  place  back  in  the  alphabet. 

But  in  a  leap  year,  the  second  month  contains 
four  weeks  and  one  day,  hence  the  third  month 
begins  one  day  later  in  the  week  than  the  second ; 
consequently,  to  make  the  same  letter  D  denote 
the  first  of  botli  months,  the  Dominical  letter 
must  fall  one  place  back  upon  passing  from  the 
second  month  to  third.  Of  course  every  leap 
year  has  two  Dominical  letters ;  one  for  the  first 
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and  second  months,  and  the  next  preceding  one 
in  the  alphabet  for  the  other  ten. 

If,  then,  we  know  the  Dominical  letter  for  any 
given  year,  it  is  readily  determined  for  any  suc- 
ceeding or  preceding  year.  The  mode  of  doing 
this  is  to  reckon  one  day  backward  in  the  alpha- 
bet for  every  succeeding  year,  with  an  additional 
day  for  every  intervening  leap  year.  For  a 
preceding  time,  the  reckoning  must  be  made  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  therefore  to  find  the  Dominical  letter  for 
some  given  year,  which  is  easily  done  when  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  it  begins  is  known. 
But  to  place  the  subject  on  a  general  basis,  we 
may  begin  with  a  centurial  year.  Under  the 
Gregorian  style,  now  in  use,  the  centurial  years, 
if  the  century  is  not  divisible  by  four,  are  common 
ones.  Thus,  in  four  hundred  years,  three  leap 
years  are  dropped ;  of  course,  there  are  497 
changes  of  Dominical  letters  in  that  time,  which 
number  is  divisible  by  seven.  Hence  the  Do- 
minical letters  at  the  end  of  that  time  begin  anew. 
If,  then,  we  determine  the  Dominical  letters  for 
four  successive  centurial  years,  under  the  new 
style,  we  have  them  for  all  other  preceding 
or  following  centurial  years.  To  begin  then 
with  1700,  we  require  nothing  more  than  the 
fact,  that  the  present  year  1847  began  on  Sixth 
day,  and  that  every  fourth  year  since  1700,  with 
one  exception,  was  a  leap  year.  Now  as  A  this 
year  denotes  the  sixth  of  the  week,  the  first  must 
be  represented  by  C,  which  is  therefore  the  Do- 
minical letter.  Now  from  1700  to  1847,  there 
were  147,  of  which  35  were  leap  years;  the 
sum  of  which  numbers  is  182:  and  this  sum 
being  divisible  by  7,  it  follows  that  the  Dominical 
letter  for  1700  was  C,  the  same  as  for  1847. 
Now  from  1700  to  1800,  there  were  100  years, 
24  of  which  were  leap  years ;  hence  124  being 
divided  by  7,  the  quotient  shows  that  the  Domini- 
cal letter  had  run  seventeen  times  round  the  cir- 
cuit, and  the  remainder  5  indicates  that  it  had 
run  over  five  letters  from  C  in  a  retrograde  order, 
thus  ending  in  1800  at  E.  In  like  manner  it 
would  run  during  the  interval  between  1800  and 
1900,  from  E  to  G.  But  as  2000  will  be  a 
leap  year,  the  changes  from  1900  to  the  third 
month,  2000,  will  be  125  :  hence  the  Dominical 
letters  for  that  year  will  be  B  and  A.  The  Do- 
minical letters  for  the  centurial  years  being  thus 
determined  and  fixed  in  the  memory,  those  for 
any  intermediate  years  are  easily  found.  Recur- 
ring to  1778,  if  to  78  we  add  its  fourth,  19,  the 
sum  divided  by  7,  leaves  a  remainder  of  6 : 
whence  counting  back  six  letters  from  C,  (the 
letter  for  1700,)  we  stop  at  D,  the  Dominical 
letter  for  1778.  If,  then,  we  trace  the  foregoing 
couplet  to  the  eighth  letter  C,  we  find  that  the 
eighth  month,  1778,  began  on  Seventh  day  ;  for 
when  D  denotes  the  first  of  the  week,  C  must 
indicate  the  seventh.  Hence  as  the  22d  of  the 
month  is  always  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the 
first,  the  22d  was  on  seventh  day  and  not  on  the  first. 
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From  these  premises  the  following  simple 
process  is  deduced.  Take  the  number  of  the 
century,  (that  is,  use  the  two  last  figures  denoting 
the  year,  omitting  the  former  two,)  add  one- 
fourth,  and  divide  the  sum  by  7,  the  quotient 
being  disregarded ;  count  from  the  letter  of  the 
centurial  year,  backward  a  number  equal  to 
the. remainder,  and  we  have  the  Dominical  letter 
for  the  year.  If  it  is  a  leap  year,  that  letter 
applies  to  the  last  ten  months,  and  the  next  fol- 
lowing one  to  the  other  two.  Thus,  to  find  the 
Dominical  letter  for  1925,  to  25  add  6  (its  fourth 
part);  the  sum,  31,  divided  by  7  leaves  a  re- 
mainder of  3;  and  the  Dominical  letter  for  1900 
being  G,  that  for  1925  must  be  D.  Suppose 
now,  we  wish  to  know  on  what  day  of  the  week 
the  4th  of  3d  month  1849,  the  day  for  inaugura- 
ting the  next  President,  will  occur.  To  49  add 
12,  its  fourth  part,  and  divide  the  sum,  61,  by  7, 
the  remainder  5  counted  backward  from  E, 
the  letter  for  1800,  brings  us  to  G,  which  will 
therefore  be  the  Dominical  letter  for  1849.  The 
letter  D  which  indicates  the  1st  of  the  3d  month, 
will  therefore  represent  the  5th  of  the  week,  and 
of  course  the  4th  of  the  month  will  correspond 
to  the  first  of  the  week. 

To  accommodate  our  reckoning  to  the  old  or 
Julian  style,  we  observe  that  the  first  of  the  year 
1800,  old  style,  corresponded  to  the  12th  of  the 
first  month  in  the  new  ;  and  computing  as  before, 
we  find  that  the  12th  of  the  first  month  1800 
was  the  first  of  the  week.  Hence  the  year  1800, 
according  to  the  old  style,  began  on  First  day  ; 
and  as  A  denotes  the  first  of  the  year,  the  Domi- 
nical letter  for  1800,  old  style,  during  the  first 
and  second  months,  was  A,  and  for  the  other 
ten  it  was  G,  the  next  preceding  one  in  the  al- 
phabet. The  Julian  account  makes  every  fourth 
year  a  leap  year;  hence  there  are  125  changes 
of  Dominical  letters  in  100  years,  when  the  old 
style  is  used.  But  125  divided  by  7  leaves  a 
remainder  of  6,  and  counting  6  backward  from 
the  Dominical  letters  corresponding  to  one  centu- 
rial year,  we  have  those  for  the  next;  hence  the 
Dominicnl  letters  for  seven  centurial  years,  old 
style,  are  as  below  : 
1800  1900  2000  2100  2200  2300  2400 
AG  BA  CB  DC  ED  FE  GF 
At  the  end  of  seven  centuries  the  circuit  be- 
gins anew  ;  hence  for  1400  the  Dominical  letters 
were  D  C,  as  in  2100.  Then  to  find  the  year 
of  Luther's  birth,  the  old  style  being  then  in  use, 
we  try  1483.  The  number  83  increased  by  20 
and  the  sum  divided  by  7 ,  leaves  a  remainder  of 
5 ;  then  counting  back  5  from  C,  the  letter  for  the 
last  ten  months  of  1400,  we  find  that  the  Domi- 
nical letter  for  1483  was  E.  Consequently,  D, 
the  first  of  the  11th  month  (November)  was  the 
7th  of  the  week;  and  ttie  10th  must  have  been 
the  2d.  We  therefore  find  that  the  dates  of  1483 
are  consistent  with  the  facts  as  represented. 
The  necessary  conclusion  is,  that  unless  an  error 
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of  at  least  five  years  was  committed,  the  year 
1483  was  the  true  one. 

From  these  data  we  may  easily  decide,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  cavil,  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  a  given  day  of  the  month  in  any  year, 
past  or  to  come,  occurred  or  will  fall.  History 
informs  us  that  the  great  battle  by  which  the 
Narragansett  Indians  were  overpowered  and 
large  numbers  of  women  and  children  consumed 
in  their  burning  wigwams,  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1675.  This  being  under  the 
old  style,  we  readily  discover,  upon  the  princi- 
ples above  explained,  that  this  tremendous  de- 
struction of  life  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  L. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  20,  1847. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  North  Carolina  was  pro- 
bably concluded  near  the  end  of  last  week,  but  no 
information  relative  to  its  proceedings  had  been 
received  when  this  number  was  put  to  press. 
Whenever  authentic  intelligence  on  that  subject 
shall  come  to  hand,  the  earliest  opportunity  will  be 
taken  of  presenting  it  to  our  readers. 


The  poetical  paraphrase,  which  is  closed  in  this 
number,  is  not  an  American  production,  but  was 
copied  from  an  English  pamphlet  lately  received. 
The  author's  name  is  not  given. 


The  Peace  Manual. — A  small  18mo.  volume  of 
252  pages,  with  the  above  title,  has  been  published 
at  Boston  within  the  passing  year.  The  work  is 
composed  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  of  extracts 
judiciously  selected.  The  object  of  the  writer  is 
to  unite  the  professors  of  Christianity,  of  the  various 
denominations,  in  a  general  effort  for  the  abolition 
of  war.  He,  in  consequence,  avoids  the  discussion 
of  those  questions  connected  with  the  subject,  on 
which  a  diversity  of  opinion  is  known  to  exist, 
even  among  those  who  hold  the  custom  of  war  in 
abhorrence,  and  sincerely  desire  its  extinction. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  professors  of  the 
Christian  name,  who  fully  assent  to  the  truth  of 
those  sublime  and  impressive  predictions  which 
abound  in  the  prophetic  volumes,  particularly  of 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  and  yet  entertain  the  belief, 
that,  situated  as  the  world  is.  war  is  sometimes 
allowable.  The  time  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  or  the  people  learn  war  any- 
more, must  unquestionably  come,  whenever  the 
Christian  religion  shall  Have  produced  its  full  effect 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  To  this  opinion, 
Christians  in  general  will  doubtless  agree.  We  all 
admit  that  the  founder  of  Christianity  was  the 


Prince  of  Peace,  of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  bt 
no  end.    And  that  the  dispensation  which  He  came 
to  introduce  an^establish,  must  eventually  put  ar 
end  to  war.    For  to  that  conclusion  the  prophetic 
annunciations  unavoidably  conduct  us.  Here  then j 
would  appear  to  be  one  important  practical  issuelj 
upon  which  we  can  unanimously  agree.    If  the ! 
religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  immutable  in | 
its  nature,  whatever  it  must  produce  at  a  future! 
time,  it  may  produce  now,  if  not  counteracted  by  ji 
human  perversity.    And  that  perversity,  while  un- 
restrained, must  always  operate  to  a  similar  end.| 
Why  then  should  Christians  and  philanthropists! 
wait  for  the  fulfilment,  at  some  unknown  and  dis-j 
tant  period,  of  a  prophecy,  which  the  religion  pro-i 
fessed  by  us  all  is  capable  of  accomplishing  in  our! 
own  day  ? 

In  order  to  effect  any  object  which  requires  the 
concurrent  action  of  many,  two  things  are  essen-  j 
tially  needful  to  be  impressed  on  the  public  mind  :j 
That  the  object  proposed  is  really  important,  and 
that  the  attainment  is  practicable. 

To  fix  a  just  impression  of  the  importance  of 
general  and  permanent  peace,  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  before  us  devotes  several  chapters  of 
his  work  to  an  exposition  of  the  physical  evils  of 
war. 

Under  this  head  we  are  presented  with  a  num- 
ber of  estimates  of  the  enormous  expenditures  at- 
tendant upon  warlike  operations;  sufficiently 
proving,  that  even  in  an  economical  view,  the  cost 
is  greatly  beyond  the  value  of  the  object  for  which 
wars  are  professedly  waged.  The  wars  of  Europe, 
from  1793  to  1815,  are  computed  to  have  cost  and 
wasted  not  less  than  forty  thousand  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  loss  of  life,  and  the  personal  sufferings,  oc- 
casioned by  war  are  vividly  portrayed;  and  the 
estimated  slaughter  by  the  various  wars  which 
history  records,  is  set  down  at  fourteen  thousand 
millions  of  human  beings;  or  about  fourteen  times 
the  whole  population  of  the  globe  at  the  present 
time. 

Nearly  ninety  pages  of  the  work  are  devoted  to 
the  moral  evils  of  war.  Here  its  demoralizing  in- 
fluence is  forcibly  illustrated,  and  the  important 
and  undeniable  fact  brought  to  view,  that  the  early 
Christians  refused  to  participate  in  war;  not  merely 
because  of  the  idolatry  then  usually  connected 
with  it,  but  because  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
religion. 


Summary  of  News. — The  steamship  Washing- 
ton arrived  at  New  York  on  the  9th  inst.,  with  dates 
from  England  to  the  24th  ult.,  five  days  later  than 
our  last  report.  The  condition  of  affairs  does  not 
seem  to  have  at  all  improved  since  the  sailing  of 
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the  Caledonia ;  yet  some  writers,  both  in  England 
and  America,  express  the  opinion  that  the  worst 
of  the  mercantile  crisis  is  past,  and  that  a  change 
for  the  better  may  now  be  shortly  anticipated. 
The  Liverpool  deputation,  mentioned  in  our  last, 
had  an  interview  with  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
expressed  much  sympathy  and  regret  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  but  held  out  no  hope  of 
Government  relief.  Fourteen  additional  failures 
are  reported,  ten  of  which  occurred  in  Liverpool. 
There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  Corn  market : 
Cotton  has  declined  about  id.  per  pound. 

Everything  seems  to  indicate  a  renewal  of  suf- 
fering in  Ireland  the  ensuing  winter.  "  Food 
riots"  have  occurred  in  several  places,  and  much 
lawlessness  and  insubordination  are  manifested  by 
the  people  in  many  parts  of  the  Island.  Much 
destitution  also  exists  among  the  manufacturing- 
classes  in  England,  and  in  particular,  the  condition 
of  the  population  of  Lancashire  threatens  to  be 
scarcely  above  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
itself. 

A  civil  war  appears  to  be  impending  in  Switzer- 
land, where  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Cantons 
are  respectively  mustering  their  forces  for  a  bloody 
conflict. 

The  emancipation  decree  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark— mentioned  on  page  79  of  this  journal — has 
been  proclaimed  in  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  a 
form  not  exactly  concordant  with  our  previous 
accounts. 

The  famous  Girard  College,  which  has  been 
fourteen  years  in  building,  may  now  be  considered 
finished.  On  the  13th  inst.,  the  Building  Commit- 
tee formally  transferred  the  possession  of  the 
buildings  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  latter 
give  notice,  that  on  the  1st  of  First  month  next,  the 
college  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  orphans. 


LIBERIA. 


The  Republic  of  Liberia  now  takes  its  place 
among  the  independent  nations  of  the  earth. — 
The  constitution  has  been  received  at  Washing- 
ton, as  adopted  by  its  Convention,  and  fills  over 
seven  columns  of  a  printed  sheet.  It  opens  with 
a  rapid  historical  sketch  of  the  establishment  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  which  concludes 
with  the  following  speech  : 

"Therefore,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and 
virtue  and  religion — in  the  name  of  the  Great 
God,  our  common  Creator,  and  our  common 
judge,  we  appeal  to  the  nations  of  Christendom, 
and  earnestly  and  respectfully  ask  of  them  that 
they  will  regard  us  with  the  sympathy  and 
friendly  consideration  to  which  the  peculiarities 
of  our  condition  entitle  us,  and  to  extend  to  us 
that  comity  which  marks  the  friendly  intercourse 
of  civilized  and  independent  communities." 

Next  follows  the  declaration  of  rights — many 


of  them  being  copied  from  the  State  Constitutions 
of  the  United  States.  The  spirit  of  the  whole 
may  be  inferred  from  an  extract: 

"  All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people  :  all  free 
governments  are  instituted  by  their  authority,  and 
for  their  benefit,  and  they  have  a  right  to  alter 
and  reform  the  same  when  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness require  it. 

"  All  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences,  without  obstruction  or  molesta- 
tion from  others ;  all  persons  demeaning  them- 
selves peaceably,  and  not  obstructing  others  in 
their  religious  worship,  are  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  law  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
religion,  and  no  sect  of  Christians  shall  have 
exclusive  privileges  or  preference  over  any  other 
sect,  but  shall  be  alike  tolerated  ;  and  no  religious 
test  whatever  shall  be  required  as  a  qualification 
for  civil  office,  or  the  exercise  of  any  civil  right. 

"  The  powers  of  this  government  shall  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  departments,  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial ;  and  no  person 
belonging  to  one  of  these  departments  shall  exer- 
cise any  of  the  powers  belonging  to  either  of 
the  others.  This  section  is  not  to  be  construed 
to  include  justices  of  the  peace. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  freedom  in  a  State ;  it  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  restrained  in  this  republic  The 
printing  press  shall  be  free  to  every  person  who 
undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature  or  any  branch  of  government ;  and  no 
law  shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  rights 
thereof.  The  free  communication  of  thoughts 
and  opinions  is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of 
man;  and  every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write 
and  print  on  the  subject,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  liberty." 

The  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  of 
the  Government  are  made  conformable  to  our 
own  ;  except  that  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent are  to  be  elected  every  two  years.  The 
Constitution  concludes  thus : 

"  Done  in  Convention  at  Monrovia,  in  the 
county  of  Montserrado,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Li- 
beria, this  26th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1847,  and  of  the  Republic  the  first.  In 
witness  whereof  we  have  hereto  set  our  names." 
— N.  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette. 


FOUR  SLAVERS  CAPTURED. 

A  French  steamer  from  St.  Thomas,  reports 
the  capture  of  four  slave  ships.  Three  of  them 
were  taken  by  the  Ferret ;  the  first,  a  Brazilian 
brigantine,  on  the  27th  of  June  ;  the  second,  the 
Sebasticano,  three  weeks  later;  and  on  the  16th 
of  July,  the  Faiska,  a  new  ship  from  Hamburg 
and  Liv  erpool.  Capt.  Dixon,  of  the  Rapid,  cap- 
tured a  Brazilian  brigantine,  on  the  6th  of  July. — 
Christian  Observer. 
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THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report  (or  that  for  the 
year  1847)  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  which  has  been  recently  re- 
ceived, contains  some  startling  disclosures  re- 
specting this  odious  traffic.  From  that  branch 
of  the  report  the  following  is  extracted : 

"  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
slave-trade  has  been  less  active  during  the  past 
year,  than  it  was  in  that  which  preceded  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Committee  are  convinced  that 
it  has  increased  rather  than  diminished  in  extent. 
The  introduction  of  slave-grown  sugar  into  the 
British  markets  has  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  that  article,  and  consequently  the  demand  for 
slaves.  From  the  Slave-trade  Papers  for  1846 
we  make  the  following  extracts,  which  will 
show  its  recent  movements.  The  Commission- 
ers at  Sierra  Leone  say,  that  '  The  Cuban  slave- 
trade,  which,  under  the  honourable  administration 
of  General  Valdez,  had  been  almost  annihilated, 
has  latterly  been  revived  to  a  very  lamentable 
extent.'  In  reference  to  the  Brazilian  slave- 
trade  they  observe,  that  '  The  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  it  exceeds  that  in  any  previous  year 
since  this  British  and  Brazilian  Mixed  Court 
came  into  operation;'  and  they  add,  'It  is  pro- 
bable, also,  that  the  list  of  Spanish  vessels 
would  have  been  even  larger  than  it  is,  but  for 
the  temporary  depressing  effect  which  recent 
disturbances  among  the  slave-population  of  Cuba 
has  had  in  creating  a  want  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  slave-factors  on  this  coast,  and  deter- 
ring them  from  making  large  shipments  to  the 
Spanish  colonies  on  speculation.'  They  further 
observe,  notwithstanding  the  'activity  of  the  in- 
creased squadron,'  and  '  the  addition  of  effective 
steam  vessels  to  the  cruizers  on  this  coast,' 
'  still  we  believe  that  the  slave-trade  is  increasing, 
and  that  it  is  conducted,  perhaps,  more  systema- 
tically than  it  has  ever  been  hitherto.'  The 
same  authorities  say,  'Nearly  all  the  former 
noted  slave-haunts  appear  to  be  still  frequented, 
and  in  spite  of  the  stringent  measures  adopted 
by  the  British  commodore,  with  the  powerful 
force  under  his  command,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  number 
of  slaves  transported  both  to  Cuba  and  Brazil.' 
Her  Majesty's  Commissary  Judge  at  the  Ha- 
vanna,  after  stating  the  fact  that  10,000  slaves 
had  been  introduced  into  Cuba,  during  the  year 
1844,  observes,  '  Great,  however,  as  this  number 
may  be  considered,  I  regret  to  have  to  state  that, 
if  it  has  not  amounted  to  the  average  of  the  im- 
portations in  the  years  previous  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Valdez,  the  cause  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  smaller  demand  for  slaves,  rather 
than  to  the  diminished  activity  of  the  dealers,  or 
prohibitory  measures  of  the  government.'  Speak- 
ing of  the  slave-traffickers,  he  says,  '  If  it  suited 
their  interests  to  send  vessels,  I  doubt  whether 
they  would  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  the  block- 
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ading  squadron.'    H.  M.  Commissioners  at  Rio 
remark,  '  If  all  the  arguments  are  good  which  are 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  slave-importations  would  at  once  ruin 
the  agricultural  interests,  it  must  be  conceded, 
that  during  the  last  four  years  those  interests  i 
have  prospered,  because  the  importation  of  slaves 
has  undeniably  augmented  on  this  part  of  the 
Brazilian  coast ;'  and  they  add,  '  It  would  appear . 
that  there  exists  a  brisk  demand  in  the  inland 
districts,  supplied  from  this  seaport  and  others 
in  its  vicinity.'    The  Commissioners  at  Sierra 
Leone  write  that  '  The  trade  still  continues  to  be 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Mozambique ;  and 
that  under  whatever  colours  the  vessels  engaged  j 
therein  may  sail,  the  negroes  who  are  carried  j 
off  are  destined  for  the  ports  of  Brazil.'  Al- 
luding to  the  capture  of  slavers,  which  had  been  j 
made,  they  say,  '  Of  these  vessels,  eight  were  j 
taken  in  the  Mozambique,  but  we  believe  that  i 
these  cases  are  few  in  number,  compared  with  | 
those  which  have  succeeded  in  carrying  off  their  | 
cargoes  and  landing  them  on  the  coast  of  Brazil ; 
and  our  last  accounts  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  tend 
to  confirm  this  belief,  as  they  mention  that  no 
less  than  thirty  vessels  were  in  preparation  for 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  alone.'    The  Com- 
missioners at  Boa  Vista,  Cape  de  Verde,  after 
stating  that  12°  north  of  the  line  had  been  left 
un watched,  observe,  'That  the  slavers  destined 
for  Sherbro,  or  Gallinas,  have  been  sent  with 
almost  equal  ease  to  the  wholly  neglected  ports 
of  Rio  Pongas,  Cacheo,  &c,  and  the  losses  of  i 
Pedro  Blanco,  and  the  slave-dealers  of  the  former 
places,  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
creased gains  of  Kyeten  (Don  Caitano  Nozzo- 
lini)  at  Bissao,  and  his  confederates  in  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands.' 

Great  expectations  were  raised,  that  the  com-  ■ 
bined  exertions  of  the  British,  American,  and 
French  squadrons  employed  on  the  coast  of  Af-  , 
rica  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  would 
prove  effectual  for  that  purpose.    Had  facts 
been  taken   into  account,  those   expectations  | 
would  never  have  been  indulged.    The  Ameri-  i 
can  squadron  can  only  capture  vessels  actually  i 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade  bearing  the  United  j 
States  flag.    The  French  squadron  is  restricted  ( 
to  the  capture  of  vessels  bearing  the  French  or  | 
the  British  flag.    If  a  fleet  of  slavers  covered  by  j 
other  flags  were  to  sail  into  their  midst,  they  | 
could  not  be  captured.    It  is  the  British  squadron 
alone  that  can  capture  the  vessels  of  all  nations — 
the  American  excluded — by  virtue  of  the  treaties 
which  this  country  has  with  them,  giving  her 
the  right  to  do  so.    Referring  to  this  point, 
Commodore  Jones,  in  his  reports  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, says,  'In  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
squadron,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  rely 
entirely  on  our  own  resources,  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  the  assistance  which  might  have 
been  looked  for  from  the  joint  cruizing  with  the 
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foreign  ships  of  war  which  were  expected  to 
art|  combine  with  us  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade.'  '  The  French  cruizers  do  not  appear 
to  have  made  a  single  capture.'  .  .  .  '  The 
'American  squadron  employed  on  this  station  has 
made  one  capture.'  The  Commodore  further 
says  that,  '  French  merchant  vessels  act  as  car- 
riers for  cargoes  of  slave-goods  between  Brazil 
and  the  factories  on  the  coast.'  It  is,  however, 
the  American  vessels  which  more  particularly 
aid,  abet,  and  even  carry  on  the  slave-trade. 
Under  cover  of  the  United  States  flag,  the 
slavers  frequently  'defeated  the  object  of  the 
'British  cruizers,'  because  '  it  is  declared  unlaw- 
i  ^  tuT  to  visit  their  vessels  on  the  high  seas.'  At 
ngaged  .present  the  Committee  are  informed  that  the 
carried  whole  of  the  American  squadron  is  withdrawn 
1  It  rom  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  consequence  of  the 
J'w  Mexican  war." 
I  were  !   
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From  the  Louisville  Morning  Courier. 

A  DAY  IN  THE  DESERT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

(Concluded  from  page  120.) 

During  the  subsidence  of  this  tempest  there 
tppeared  upon  the  plain  one  of  the  most  ex- 
raordinary  phenomena,  I  dare  to  assert,  ever 
.vitnessed.  As  I  have  before  stated,  I  had  dis- 
nounted  from  my  mule,  and,  turning  it  in  with 
he  caballado,  was  walking  several  rods  in  front 
)f  the  party,  in  order  to  lead  in  a  direct  course  to 
he  point  of  our  destination.  Diagonally  in  front, 
o  the  right,  our  course  being  west,  there  appeared 
he  figures  of  a  number  of  men  and  horses,  s^me 
ifteen  or  twenty.  Some  of  these  figures  were 
nounted  and  others  dismounted,  and  appeared 
o  be  marching  in  front.  Their  faces  and  the 
teads  of  the  horses  were  turned  towards  us,  and 
.tfirstthey  appeared  as  if  they  were  rushing  down 
ipon  us.  Their  apparent  distance,  judging  from 
he  horizon,  was  from  three  to  five  miles.  But 
heir  size  was  not  correspondent,  for  they  appear- 
d  nearly  as  large  as  our  own  bodies,  and  conseq- 
uently were  of  gigantic  stature.  At  the  first 
iew,  I  supposed  them  to  be  a  small  party  of 
ndians  (probably  Utahs)  marching  from  the 
pposite  side  of  the  plain.  But  this  seemed  to 
ie  scarcely  probable,  as  no  hunting  or  war  party 
rould  be  likely  to  take  this  route.  I  called  to 
ome  of  our  party  nearest  to  me  to  hasten  forward, 
s  there  were  men  in  front  coming  towards  us. 
[ery  soon  the  fifteen  or  twenty  figures  were 
lultiplied  into  three  or  four  hundred,  and  ap- 
eared  to  be  marching  forward  with  the  greatest 
;ction  and  speed.  I  then  conjectured  that  they 
light  be  Captain  Fremont  and  his  party,  with 
thers  from  California,  returning  to  the  United 
itates  by  this  route,  although  they  seemed  to  be 
30  numerous  even  for  this.  I  spoke  to  Brown, 
rtio  was  nearest  to  me,  and  asked  him  if  he 
oticed  the  figures  of  men  and  horses  in  front. 
Ie  answered  that  he  did,  and  that  he  had  ob- 
erved  the  same  appearances  several  times  pre- 


viously, but  that  they  had  disappeared,  and  he 
believed  them  to  be  optical  illusions  similar  to 
the  mirage.  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  so 
perfect  was  the  deception,  that  I  conjectured  the 
probable  fact  that  these  figures  were  the  reflec- 
tion of  our  own  images  by  the  atmosphere,  filled 
as  it  was  with  fine  particles  of  crystallized  mat- 
ter, or  by  the  distant  horizon,  covered  by  the 
same  substance.  This  induced  a  more  minute 
observation  of  the  phenomenon,  in  order  to  de- 
tect the  deception,  if  such  it  were.  I  noticed  a 
single  figure,  apparently  in  front  in  advance  of 
all  the  others,  and  was  struck  with  its  likeness 
to  myself.  Its  motions,  too,  I  thought  were  the 
same  as  mine.  To  test  the  hypothesis  above 
suggested,  I  wheeled  suddenly  around,  at  the 
same  time  stretching  my  arms  out  to  their  full 
length  and  turning  my  face  sideways  to  notice 
the  movements  of  this  figure.  It  went  through 
precisely  the  same  motions.  I  then  marched 
deliberately  and  with  long  strides  several  paces  ; 
the  figure  did  the  same.  To  test  it  more  tho- 
roughly, I  repeated  the  experiment,  and  with  the 
same  result.  The  fact  then  was  clear.  But  it 
was  more  fully  verified  still,  for  the  whole  array 
of  this  numerous  shadowy  host  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  melted  entirely  away  and  was  no  more 
seen.  The  phenomenon,  however,  explained 
and  gave  the  history  of  the  gigantic  spectres 
which  appeared  and  disappeared  so  mysteriously 
at  an  earlier  hour  of  the  day.  The  figures  were 
our  own  shadows,  produced  and  reproduced  by 
the  mirror-like  composition  impregnating  the  at- 
mosphere and  covering  the  plain.  I  cannot  here 
more  particularly  explain  or  refer  to  the  subject. 
But  this  spectral  population,  springing  out  of  the 
ground  as  it  were,  and  arraying  itself  before  us 
as  we  traversed  this  dreary  and  Heaven-con- 
demned waste,  although  we  were  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  cause  of  the  apparition,  excited 
those  superstitious  emotions  so  natural  to  all 
mankind. 

About  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  reached  and 
passed,  leaving  it  to  our  left,  a  small  butte,  rising 
solitary  from  the  plain.  Around  this  the  ground 
is  uneven,  and  a  few  scattering  shrubs,  leafless 
and  without  verdure,  raised  themselves  above 
the  white  sand  and  saline  matter,  which  seemed 
recently  to  have  drifted,  so  as  nearly  to  conceal 
them  Eight  miles  brought  us  to  the  northern 
end  of  a  short  range  of  mountains,  turning  the 
point  of  which,  and  bending  our  course  to  the 
left,  we  gradually  came  upon  higher  ground, 
composed  of  compact  volcanic  gravel.  I  was 
here  considerably  in  the  rear,  having  made  a 
detour  towards  the  base  of  the  butte,  and  thence 
toward  the  centre  of  the  short  range  of  moun- 
tains, to  discover,  if  such  existed,  a  spring  of 
water.  I  saw  no  such  joyful  presentation,  nor 
any  of  the  usual  indications,  and  when  I  reached 
and  turned  the  point,  the  whole  party  were 
several  miles  ahead  of  me  and  out  of  sight. 
Congratulating  myself  that  I  stood  once  more  on 
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terra  firma,  I  urged  my  tired  mule  forward  with 
all  the  life  and  activity  that  spur  and  whip  could 
inspire  her  with,  passing  down  the  range  of 
mountains  on  my  left  some  four  or  five  miles, 
and  then  rising  some  rocky  hills  connecting  this 
with  a  long  and  high  range  of  mountains  on  my 
right.  The  distance  across  these  hills  is  about 
seven  or  eight  miles.  When  I  had  reached  the 
most  elevated  point  of  this  ridge,  the  sun  was 
setting,  and  I  saw  my  fellow  travellers,  still  far 
in  advance  of  me,  entering  again  upon  a  plain  or 
valley  of  salt,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  breadth. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  this  valley  rose  abruptly 
and  to  a  high  elevation  another  mountain,  at  the 
foot  of  which  we  expected  to  find  the  spring  of 
fresh  water  that  was  to  quench  our  thirst,  and 
revive  and  sustain  the  drooping  energies  of  our 
faithful  beasts. 

About  midway  upwards,  in  a  Canada  of  this 
mountain,  I  noticed  the  smoke  of  a  fire,  which 
apparently  had  just  been  kindled,  as  doubtless  it 
had  been,  by  Indians,  who  were  then  there,  and 
had  discovered  our  party  on  the  white  plain 
below,  it  being  the  custom  of  these  Indians  to 
make  signals  by  fire  and  smoke  whenever  they 
notice  strange  objects.  Proceeding  onward, 
I  overtook  an  old  and  favorite  pack-mule,  which 
we  familiarly  called  "Old  Jenny."  She  carried 
our  meat  and  flour — all  that  we  possessed  in 
fact  as  a  sustenance  of  life.  Her  pack  had 
turned,  and  her  burden,  instead  of  being  on  her 
back,  was  suspended  under  her  belly.  With  the 
good  sense  and  discretion  so  characteristic  of 
the  Mexican  pack-mule,  being  behind  and  fol- 
lowing the  party  in  advance,  she  had  stopped 
short  in  the  road  until  some  one  should  come  to 
re-arrange  her  cargo,  and  place  it  on  deck  instead 
of  under  the  keel.  I  dismounted  and  went 
through  by  myself  the  rather  tedious  and  labori- 
ous process  of  unpacking  and  repacking.  This 
done,  "  Old  Jenny "  set  forward  upon  a  fast 
gallop,  to  overtake  her  companions  ahead,  and 
my  own  mule,  as  if  not  to  be  outdone  in  the 
race,  followed  in  the  same  gait.  "Old  Jenny," 
however,  maintained  the  honors  of  the  race, 
keeping  considerably  ahead.  Both  of  them,  by 
that  instinct  or  faculty  which  mules  undoubtedly 
possess,  had  scented  the  water  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley,  and  their  pangs  of  extreme  thirst 
urged  them  forward  at  this  extraordinary  speed, 
after  the  long  and  laborious  march  they  had 
made  to  obtain  it. 

As  I  advanced  over  the  plain,  which  was 
covered  witli  a  thicker  crust  of  salt  than  that  pre- 
viously described,  breaking  under  the  feet  of  the 
animals  like  a  crust  of  frozen  snow,  the  spread- 
ing of  the  fires  in  the  Canada  of  the  mountain 
appeared  with  great  distinctness.  The  line  of 
lights  was  regular  like  camp  fires,  and  I  was 
more  than  half  inclined  to  hope  that  we  should 
meet  and  be  welcomed  by  an  encampment  of 
civilized  men,  either  hunters,  or  a  party  from  the 
Pacific  bound  homeward.    The  moon  rose  about 


9  o'clock,  displaying  and  illuminating  the  unr 
tural,  unearthly  dreariness  of  the  scenery. 

"Old  Jenny"  for  some  time  had  so  far  be 
me  in  the  race,  as  to  be  out  of  my  sight,  and 
out  of  the  sound  of  her  footsteps.    I  was  entire 
alone,  and  enjoying  as  well  as  a  man  could  wi 
a  crust  of  salt  in  his  nostrils  and  over  his  hi 
and  a  husky  mouth  and  throat,  the  singularity 
my  situation,  when  I  observed  about  a  quarter 
a  mile  ahead  of  me  a  dark  stationary  objei  ' 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  hoary  scenery, 
supposed  it  to  be  "  Old  Jenny,"  in  trouble  on 
more  about  her  pack.    But,  coming  up  to 
speaking  distance,  I  was  challenged  in  a  loi  . 
voice  with  the  usual  guard  salutation,  "W! 
comes  there  ?"     Having  no  countersign,  I  gal 
the  common  response  in  such  cases,  "  A  friend  j 
This  appeared  to  be  satisfactory;  fori  heard  i 
report  of  pistol  or  rifle,  and  no  arrow  took 
soundless  flight  through  my  body.    I  rode  i 
to  the  object,  and  discovered  it  to  be  Buchann; 
sitting  upon  his  mule,  which  had  become 
much  exhausted  that  it  occasionally  refused  to  j 
along,  notwithstanding  his  industrious  applicati< 
of  the  usual  incentives  to  progress.    He  sa 
that  he  had  supposed  himself  to  be  the  "  la 
man''  before  "Old  Jenny"  passed,  who  h; 
given  him  a  surprise,  and  he  was  quite  thund( 
struck  when  an  animal,  mounted  by  a  man,  can 
charging  upon  him  in  his  half  crippled  conditio 
After  a  good  laugh  and  some  little  delay  ai 
difficulty,  we  got  his  mule  under  way  again  ai 
rode  slowly  along  together. 

We  left,  to  us,  in  our  tired  condition,  tl 
seemingly  interminable  plain  of  salt,  and  cnten 
upon  the  sagey  slope  of  the  mountain  about  t< 
o'clock.    Hallooing  as  loudly  as  we  could  rais 
our  voices,  we  obtained,  by  a  response,  the  t 
rection  of  our  party  who  had  preceded  us,  ar 
after  some  difficulty  in  making  our  way  throng 
the  sage,  grass  and  willows,  (the  last  a  certa 
indication  of  water  in  the  desert,)  we  came  : 
where  they  had  discovered  a  faint  stream  ■ 
water,  and  made  their  camp.    Men  and  mule' 
on  their  first  arrival,  as  we  learned,  had  madJj 
rushed  into  the  stream  and  drank  together  of  i| 
muddy  waters,  made  muddy  by  their  own  di , 
turbance  of  its  shallow  channel,  and  sluggisj 
current. 

Delay  of  gratification  frequently  gives  a  temp<]| 
rary  relief  to  the  cravings  of  hunger.  The  sarcl 
remark  is  applicable  to  thirst.  Some  hours  pr« 
viously  I  had  felt  the  pangs  of  thirst  with  a 
acuteness  amounting  almost  to  an  agony.  Nov 
when  I  had  reached  the  spot  where  I  could  gr; 
tify  my  desires  in  this  respect,  they  were  great! 
diminished.  My  first  care  was  to  unsaddle  m 
mule  and  lead  it  to  the  stream,  and  my  next  t 
take  a  survey  of  the  position  of  our  encampmen 
I  then  procured  a  cup  of  muddy  water  and  dran 
it  off  with  a  good  relish.  The  fires  before  n( 
ticed  were  still  blazing  brightly  above  us  on  th 
side  of  the  mountain,  but  those  who  had  lighte 
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winjthem  had  given  no  other  signal  of  their  proximity 
The  moon  shone  brilliantly,  and  Jacob,  Buchan- 
nan,  McClary,  and  myself  concluded  we  would 
trace  the  small  stream  of  water  until  we  could 
rt|tind  the  fountain  spring.  After  considerable 
i  isearch  among  the  reeds,  willow,  and  luxuriant 
green,  we  discovered  a  spring.  Buchannan  was 
so  eager  to  obtain  a  draught  of  cold  pure  water,  that 
in  dipping  his  cup  for  this  purpose  the  yielding 
weeds  under  him  gave  way,  and  he  sank  into 
the  basin,  from  which  he  was  drawn  out  after  a 
good  "ducking,"  by  one  of  those  present.  The 
next  morning  this  basin  was  sounded  to  the  depth 
of  thirty-five  feet,  and  no  bottom  found.  We 
named  this  spring,  "Buchannan's  Well."  We 
lighted  no  fires  to-night,  and  prepared  no  evening 
meal.  Worn  down  by  the  hard  day's  travel, 
after  relieving  our  thirst,  we  spread  our  blankets 
lupon  the  ground,  and  laying  our  bodies  upon  them, 
slept  soundly  in  the  bright  moonshine.  Several 
of  our  party  had  been  on  the  road  upwards  of 
seventeen  hours,  without  water  or  refreshment 
of  any  kind,  except  a  small  draught  of  cold  coffee 
from  our  powder-keg,  made  of  the  salt-sulphur 
water  at  our  last  encampment,  and  had  travelled 
the  distance  of  seventy-five  miles.  The  Salt 
Plain  has  never  at  this  place,  as  far  as  I  could 
understand,  been  crossed  but  twice  previously 
by  civilized  men,  and  in  these  instances  two 
days  were  occupied  in  performing  the  journey. 
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THE  DEPTH  OF  JACOB'S  WELL. 

Dr.  Wilson,  of  England,  who  has  recently  tra- 
velled through  the  Holy  Land,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  travel  under  the  title  of  "  The  Land 
of  the  Bible  Visited  and  Described,"  presents  the 
following  relation  of  his  visit  to  Jacob's  Well : 
"At  Sheehem,  Dr.  Wilson  found  a  remnant 
of  the  Samaritans  still,  and  had  some  interesting 
conversation  with  one  of  their  priests.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  is  Jacob  s  Well,  where 
our  Lord  encountered  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
and  with  simplest  images  instructed  her  in  the 
(sublime  mysteries  of  spiritual  truth.  The  well 
is  situated  amid  the  ruins  of  a  church  which 
once  surrounded  it.  The  mouth  was  covered 
with  two  large  stones.  Rolling  away  these,  the 
[travellers,  with  their  attendants,  swung  them- 
selves down  to  a  kind  of  platform,  where  they 
jkindled  a  light,  and  commenced  preparations  for 
jascertaining  the  depth  of  Jacob's  Well. 
|  "It  was  now  time  to  disclose  our  plan  of  ope- 
ration to  our  native  attendants.  'Jacob,'  said 
we,  'a  friend  of  ours,  an  English  traveller  and 
minister,  (the  Rev.  Andrew  Bonar,  of  Collace,) 
dropped  the  five  books  of  Moses  and  the  other 
inspired  records  into  this  well  about  three  years 
i  ago,  and  if  you  will  descend  and  bring  them  up 
i  we  shall  give  you  a  handsome  bakshisli.''  '  Bak- 
i  shish  V  said  the  Arabs,  kindling  at  the  sound ; 
'  if  there  is  to  be  a  bakshish  in  the  case,  we 


must  have  it,  for  we  are  the  lords  of  the  land.' 
'  Well  down  you  go,'  said  we,  throwing  the  rope 
over  their  shoulders,  '  and  you  shall  have  the 
bakshish.'  '  Nay,  verily,'  said  they,  you  mean 
to  hang  us ;  let  Jacob  do  what  he  pleases.'  Jacob 
was  ready  at  our  command ;  and  when  he  had 
tied  the  rope  round  his  body  below  the  shoulders, 
he  received  our  parting  instructions.  We  asked 
him  to  call  out  to  us  the  moment  that  he  might 
arrive  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  told  him  that 
we  should  so  hold  the  rope  as  to  prevent  him 
from  sinking,  if  there  was  any  considerable  depth 
of  the  element.  We  told  him  also  to  pull  out 
one  of  the  candles  with  which  he  had  stored  his 
breast,  and  to  ignite  it  when  he  might  get  below. 
As  he  looked  into  the  fearful  pit  on  the  brink  of 
which  he  stood,  terror  took  hold  of  him,  and  he 
betook  himself  to  prayer  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
We  of  course  gave  him  no  interruption  in  his 
solemn  exercise,  as,  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
case,  we  could  not  but  admire  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion which  he  evinced.  On  a  signal  given 
we  let  him  go.  The  Arabs  held  with  us  the 
rope,  and  we  took  care  that  he  should  descend 
as  gently  as  possible. 

"  When  our  material  was  nearly  exhausted,  he 
called  out,  '  I  have  reached  the  bottom,  and  it  is 
at  present  scarcely  covered  with  water.'  Forth- 
with he  kindled  his  light ;  and,  that  he  might 
have  every  advantage,  we  threw  him  down  a 
quantity  of  dry  sticks,  with  which  he  made  a 
blaze,  which  distinctly  showed  us  the  whole  of 
the  well  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

"  We  saw  the  end  of  the  rope  at  its  lower 
part ;  and  we  put  a  knot  upon  it  at  the  margin 
above,  that  we  might  have  the  exact  measurement 
when  Jacob  might  come  up.  After  searching 
for  about  five  minutes  for  the  Bible  among  the 
stones  and  mud  at  the  bottom,  our  friend  joy- 
fully cried  out :  '  It  is  found  !  it  is  found !  it  is 
found  !'  We  were  not  slow,  it  may  be  supposed, 
in  giving  him  our  congratulations.  The  prize 
he  carefully  put  into  his  breast,  and  then  he 
declared  his  readiness,  with  our  aid,  to  make  the 
ascent.      *>     *  •    *      *     *      *  * 

"  We  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  him 
pulled  up,  as  we  had  to  keep  the  rope  from  the 
edge  of  the  well  lest  if  should  snap  asunder. 
When  he  came  into  our  hands  he  was  unable  to 
speak,  and  we  laid  him  down  on  the  margin  of 
the  well  that  he  might  collect  his  breath.  '  Where 
is  the  bakshish  V  were  the  first  words  whicli 
he  uttered  on  regaining  his  faculty  of  speech.  It 
was  immediately  forthcoming,  to  the  extent  of 
about  a  sovereign,  and  to  his  fullest  satisfaction. 
A  similar  sum  we  divided  among  our  Arab 
assistants.  The  book,  from  having  been  so  long 
steeped  in  the  water  and  mud  below,  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  boards,  reduced  to  a  mass 
of  pulp.  In  our  effort  to  recover  it,  we  had 
ascertained  the  depth  of  the  well,  which  is 
exactly  seventy-five  feet.  Its  diameter  is  about 
nine  feet.    It  is  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
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rock,  and  is  a  work  of  great  labour.  It  bears  i 
marks  about  it  of  great  antiquity.  '  The  well  is 
deep,'  was  the  description  given  of  it  by  the 
woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord.  It  still,  as  now 
noticed,  has  the  same  character,  although  to  an 
extent  it  is  perhaps  filled  with  the  stones  which 
are  thrown  into  it  to  sound  it  by  travellers  and 
pilgrims. 

"  The  adventure  which  I  have  now  noticed 
being  over,  we  emerged  from  the  well,  and  sitting 
down  at  its  mouth,  we  could  not  but  think  of  the 
scenes  and*  events  of  other  days.  We  were  near 
to  the  very  '  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave 
Joseph.'  Jacob's  Well  was  here  !  Here  Jesus, 
the  Saviour  sat,  wearied  with  his  journey,  suf- 
fering from  the  infirmities  of  that  lowly  human 
nature  he  had  assumed,  when  he  came  from 
heaven  to  accomplish  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, which  his  Father  had  given  him  to  do. 
Here  he  spake  with  inimitable  simplicity  and 
majesty  as  never  man  spake,  setting  himself 
forth  as  the  Source  and  Giver  of  the  copious  and 
satisfying  waters  of  Eternal  Life." 


HINTS  ON  MORAL  TRAINING. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  best 
mode  of  impressing  the  minds  of  the  young  with 
the  moral  principles  of  Christianity,  is  to  ex- 
hibit the  operation  of  those  principles  in  real 
life,  and  to  point  out  specifically  those  dispositions 
and  modes  of  conduct  which  are  directly  op- 
■posed  to  the  precepts  laid  down  by  our  Saviour, 
and  to  the  example  he  has  set  before  us.  For 
this  purpose  a  watchful  eye  should  be  kept  on 
their  conduct,  and  on  the  temper  it  displays. 
Even  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  their 
conduct  should  be  strictly  inspected,  and  those 
looks  and  gestures,  words  and  actions,  which 
may  at  first  sight  appear  trivial  or  indifferent, 
should  not  be  altogether  overlooked ;  for  in 
many  instances  they  manifest  the  existence  of 
an  evil  principle  read}'  to  burst  forth  into  action, 
and  which  should  be  carefully  counteracted. 
Many  dispositions  of  this  kind,  which  are  daily 
manifested  in  families  and  at  public  schools,  are 
considered  as  the  mere  ebullitions  of  youthful 
frolic  or  amusement,  wtoich  nevertheless  involve 
principles  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  dic- 
tates of  inspiration,  and  with  the  harmony  and 
order  of  the  intelligent  universe ;  and  if  such 
evil  principles  be  not  destroyed  in  the  bud,  they 
will  grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  their  strength,  till  they  appear  in  ali  their 
noxious  luxuriance  in  the  active  scenes  of  social 
life.  How  often  do  we  see  and  hear  boys  call- 
ing each  other  nicknames,  tearing  books,  acting 
deceitfully  in  making  bargains,  pinching  and 
scratching,  boxing  and  fighting,  taking  delight 
in  teasing  and  vexing  one  another,  mocking  at 
natural  defects  and  infirmities,  valuing  them- 
selves on  account  of  the  finery  of  their  dress, 
taking  revenge  of  injuries,  envying  their  com- 


panions on  account  of  their  acquirements  ar 
the  approbation  bestowed  upon  them,  manifes 
ing  a  spirit  of  pride  and  domination,  mockir 
the  aged,  the  lame,  or  the  blind,  acting  wil 
wanton  cruelty  towards  the  inferior  animals,  < 
encouraging  them  to  fight  with  each  other,  ill 
juring  trees,  shrubs,  or  flowers,  cutting  or  had 
ing  walls,  tables,  or  any  useful  piece  of  furn 
ture,  equivocating  when  giving  evidence  c 
any  fact,  and  many  similar  practices,  which  ai 
too  numerous  to  mention  here,  but  which  all  li 
at  the  source  of  all  the  evils  which  are  con 
mitted  in  after  life.    These  are  seldom  take 
due  notice  of,  and  seldom  counteracted  by  th 
proper  application  of  Christian  principles.    A  j 
these  actions  should  be  severely  reprobated,  an  j 
condemned  with  decision,  as  subversive  of  ever  | 
principle  that  pervades  the  Christian  religion,  j 

RESPECT  TO  PARENTS. 

"Ingratitude!  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  apparent  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea  monster." 

Not  only  the  young  are  apt  to  forget  the  re 
spect  due  to  parents,  but  oftentimes  we  see  chilj 
dren  of  older  growth  forgeting  those  who  hav ! 
reared  them  from  infancy,  and  by  their  way 
wardness  causing  their  parents  to  shed  tearsj 
when  it  should  be  their  duty  to  give  them  reasoij 
for  smiles.    There  is  no  sight  which  is  so  re| 
volting  to  an  upright  man,  as  to  see  youth  disj 
respecting  gray  hair ;  but  when  we  find  a  man} 
arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  neglecting  hi 
silver-haired  parents,  and  treating  them  witl 
contempt,  no  word  is  forcible  enough  to  expres, 
the  feeling  which  naturally  arises  in  everj 
honest  breast.    The  very  idea  that  the  babe 
whose  care  has  caused  them  so  many  sleeples; 
nights,  and  so  many  anxious  hours,  should  in 
later  years  prove  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing 
and  repay  its  parents  for  all  their  love,  by  unj 
thankfulness,  makes  one  shudder.    Yet  how 
often  do  we  see  cases  in  which  the  child  forget?! 
the  respect  due  to  his  mother,  and  is  regardless' 
of  his  father's  wishes !    Children,  learn  in  earlyi 
age  to  respect  your  parents,  and  obey  them  in 
all  things  ;  struggle  not  against  their  authority, 
but  by  yielding  while  young,  you  will  der^ 
honour  when  older ;  and  never  forget  that  com-| 
mandment  which  says,  "  Honour  thy  father  andl 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land| 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." — Sabbal/tl 
School  Treasury. 


HEAVENLY  CONVERSATION. 

Of  what  description  is  the  conversation  of 
heaven?  Hark!  Is  that  holy  angel  relating  a 
tale  of  slander?  That  group  of  heavenly  mes- 
sengers, almost  lost  to  our  view  in  ethereal 
brightness,  are  they  busied  in  whisperings,  and 
backbiting?,  and  revilings?    Those  out-spread 
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celestial  wings,  returning  from  their  earthward 
mission,  are  they  gladly  bearing  the  tidings  that 
a  saint  has  fallen,  or  that  a  sinner  is  confirmed 
in  his  iniquity  ?  Oh  no  !  The  joy  of  heaven  is 
over  the  sinner  that  repenteth,  and  over  the  back- 
slider reclaimed. 

That  council  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  with  at- 
tention riveted  on  earth,  are  they  watching  for 
the  faults  and  failings  of  its  inhabitants  that  they 
may  report  them  in  heaven  ?  No  ;  they  are  bend- 
ing all  their  faculties  to  understand  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God  made  visible  in  his  church. 

Christian  brethren  and  sisters !  Are  we  in- 
dulging, either  from  malice  or  idleness,  in  tale- 
bearing, in  calumny,  in  evil  reports  ?  Then  our 
conversation  is  not  heavenly.  It  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted there,  for  its  holy  gates  exclude  all  that 
loveth  or  maketh  a  lie,  Rev.  xxi.  27.  The  tale- 
bearer and  the  slanderer  are  classed  with  the 
liar  and  the  murderer,  Prov.  vi.  16,  17  ;  Rom.  i. 
29,  30. 

If  our  conversation  be  indeed  heavenly  it  will 
resemble,  in  its  measure,  that  of  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect.  Thoughts  and  words  of 
malice,  of  covetousness,  of  selfishness,  are  for 
ever  banished  from  their  pure  intercourse  ;  and 
the  deeds  and  the  purposes  of  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain  and  hath  redeemed  them  by  his  blood, 
furnish  an  untiring  theme  for  their  unweary 
tongues. 

Christian  brethren,  let  our  conversation  be 
thus  heavenly. — Sunday  School  Journal. 
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EFFECT  OF  PAVEMENTS  UPON  HEALTH. 

The  causes  of  disease,  which  are  being  inves- 
tigated so  extensively  at  the  present  time,  are 
sometimes  traced  to  the  most  remote  origin.  It 
would  enter  the  minds  of  few  that  pavements, 
which  are  constructed  merely  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  transit  in  crowded  cities,  are  preventives 
to  ill-health ;  but  such  has  recently  been  proved. 
The  corporation  of  Liverpool  having  recently 
paved  the  courts  and  alleys  of  that  town,  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  health  of  the  people  re- 
siding in  them  has  wonderfully  improved,  and 
that  deaths  were  less  frequent.  This  led  to 
further  inquiry,  and  attention  was  directed  to  six 
of  the  worst  courts  in  Liverpool.  Of  them,  Mr. 
Carr,  of  the  Southern  Dispensary,  remarks  that 
they  were  formerly  so  notoriously  unhealthy 
that  the  medical  attendant  was  hardly  ever  out 
of  them,  and  when  any  epidemics  visited  the 
town,  these  places  exhibited  their  results  in  per- 
fection :  the  surface  being  in  a  most  disgraceful 
state,  covered  to  some  depth  with  putrid  mud, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  place 
large  stones  at  intervals  to  enable  them  to  reach 
their  houses  by  stepping  from  one  to  another. 
It  is  also  stated  by  Mr.  Samuel  Holme,  that  in 
Freemason's  row  he  found  about  two  years  ago 
a  court  of  houses,  the  floors  of  which  were 


below  the  public  street,  and  the  area  of  the 
whole  court  was  a  floating  mass  of  putrified 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  so  dreadfully  offen- 
sive that  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat ;  yet  the  whole  of  the  houses  were  in- 
habited. Since  these  sinks  of  insalubrity  have 
been  paved,  the  change  in  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants has  been  more  remarkable  than  what 
may  have  been  anticipated.  In  one  place, 
(Bridport  court,)  which  contains  eighteen  houses, 
the  cases  of  sickness  were  eighteen  before,  to 
four  after  the  flags  were  laid  down.  In  another 
alley  (Oak  court)  the  proportion  is  five  cases 
now  to  twenty-eight  in  former  years ;  and,  so  far 
as  observation  has  been  extended,  which  it  has 
been  to  fifty-seven  of  the  houses,  the  fronts  of 
which  have  been  paved,  to  eighty-five  cases  of 
sickness  which  occurred  before  paving,  only 
sixteen  have  taken  place  since.  The  obvious 
effect  of  smoothing  causeways,  by  means  of 
flags  or  other  paving  materials,  is  to  do  away 
with  such  inequalities  as  form  receptacles  for 
the  stagnant  water  left  by  rain,  and  the  offals  of 
food  with  which  the  poor  are  apt  to  strew  the 
fronts  of  their  residences.  The  malaria  thus 
produced  is  productive  of  agues  and  other  pain- 
ful and  fatal  diseases.  It  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  all  official  persons  who  have  the  charge  of 
these  matters  in  towns,  not  only  to  see  that  their 
streets  are  well  paved  for  the  convenience  of 
pedestrians,  but  for  the  health  of  the  public. — 
Chambers' 's  Edinburgh  Journal. 


QUERIES  FOR  WOMEN  FRIENDS. 

(Continued  from  page  128.J 
SEVENTH  QUERY. 

Are  Friends  just  in  their  dealings,  and  punctual  in 
fulfilling  their  engagements? 

In  all  the  schemes  that  you  have  planned, 
Does  justice  hold  an  even  hand  ! 
That  in  your  dealings  with  mankind,  1 
Integrity  may  strictly  bind  ? 
And  in  your  commerce  and  your  trade 
Do  you  fulfil  engagements  made, 
Nor  leave  the  merchant's  bill  unpaid? 
Nay,  further  still,  in  friendship's  claim, 
Do  you  observe  this  point  the  same  ? 
Does  truth  bind  you  in  solemn  tie 
To  shun  the  covert  of  a  lie  1 
And  no  prevaricating  way 
Hide  candour  from  the  open  day  ? 
In  every  action  do  you  strive 
To  keep  integrity  alive  ? 
That  no  base  scheme  of  worldly  art, 
Bid  you  from  rectitude  depart  ? 
Dear  Friends,  the  path  to  sin  is  wide- 
Keep  in  the  narrow  way,  lest  pride, 
With  love  of  riches  in  her  train, 
Should  tempt  you  to  ignoble  gain. 
Satan  is  ever  on  the  watch, 
Eager  to  spoil,  seduce,  and  catch ; 
And  thus  it  does  from  Scripture  fall, 
That,  though  the  needle's  eye  be  small, 
A  camel  there  might  entrance  find, 
Ere  heaven  admit  the  sordid  mind. 
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EIGHTH  QUERY. 

Is  care  taken  early  to  admonish  such  as  appear  in- 
clined to  marry  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  our  Society ;  and  to  report  such  as  persist  in 
refusing  to  take  counsel,  to  the  Men's  Meeting,  in 
due  time. 

If  any  seek  the  marriage  tie 

So  as  Friends'  precepts  to  defy, 

Does  prompt,  persuasive,  early  care 

The  words  of  admonition  bear  ? 

And  if  they  still  rebellious  prove 

Against  each  gentle  act  of  love, 

Do  you  report  the  mournful  case 

Unto  the  Brethren,  in  due  place  ? 

A  sister's  love,  a  brother's  care 

United,  may  arrest  the  snare. 

Ah !  dear  young  Friends,  guard  well  your  ways ! 

Pause,  and  reflect  on  future  days. 

Form  those  connexions  that  will  last 

Secure  in  every  coming  blast, 

If  you  have  sought  Divine  control 

In  things  pertaining  to  the  soul, 

The  unequal  yoke  you  cannot  wear 

Apart  from  many  a  galling  care. 

Seek  not  alone  to  choose  a  friend, 

Even  in  whom  the  virtues  blend  ; 

Nor  one  who  has  his  stores  of  gold, 

But  a  true  sheep,  of  Christ's  true  fold. 

'Tis  when  the  hand  and  heart  are  given 

Agreeably  to  the  laws  of  Heaven, 

Agreeably  to  a  parent's  voice; 

Each  added  year  confirms  the  choice  : 

And  in  this  wilderness  you  prove 

The  sweets  of  more  than  mortal  love, 

The  spirit  and  the  heart  combined, 

The  mutual  wish,  the  mutual  mind. 

Dear  Friends!  though  transient  is  the  scene, 

Though  varied  prospects  intervene, 

Such  union  ends  not  with  your  breath ; 

It  even  triumphs  over  death  : 

And  when  the  toils  of  life  are  o'er, 

You  meet  to  separate  no  more. 

Where  spirits,  purified  from  clay, 

Know  only  one  eternal  day. 


NINTH  QUERY. 

« 

Are  the  necessities  of  the  poor  among  you  properly 
inspected  and  relieved :  and  is  good  care  taken  of 
the  education  of  their  offspring  ? 

Are  the  necessities  supplied, 
And  do  you  for  the  wants  provide 
Of  those  belonging  to  your  fold, 
Who  may  be  poor,  or  lame,  or  old  ? 
Therefore  unable  to  maintain 
Their  household  ?  or  a  living  gain  ? 
And  do  you,  with  maternal  care, 
Their  offspring  educate,  and  rear  ? 
Now  ye  who  tread  the  lowly  way, 
(As  Christ's  companions,  in  their  day,) 
Great  is  your  privilege  indeed, 
To  find  such  help  in  time  of  need; 
And  if  to  you  the  will  of  heaven 
Has  less  of  this  world's  treasure  given, 
0  !  covet  not  superfluous  store, 
Be  thankful,  and  desire  no  more. 
The  poor  disciple,  if  he  tread 
The  path  to  which  his  master  led, 
May  find  the  riches  of  His  grace 
Sufficient  for  the  lowliest  place. 


And  you,  dear  Friends,  whom  plenty  leads, 
Where  wealth  abounds,  and  affluence  feeds, 
Throw  wide  the  portals  of  your  heart — 
A  cordial  to  the  poor  impart ; 
Nor  grudge  to  share  your  ample  bread, 
So  poverty  be  clothed  and  fed. 
Seek  that  in  all  things  you  may  find 
The  humble  heart,  the  liberal  mind : 
That  when  your  own  short  life  is  o'er, 
The  bless'd  "  well  done"  may  be  in  store, 
And  after  all,  you  may  inherit 
The  riches  of  the  "poor  in  spirit." 


TENTH  QUERY. 

Have  ynu  two  or  more  faithful  Friends  appointed  by 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  as  Overseers  in  each  particu- 
lar meeting  ;  and  is  the  part  of  the  discipline  com- 
mitted to  your  care,  timely  and  impartially  exercised. 

Have  you  some  faithful  Friends  selected, 
That  things  may  rightly  be  inspected  1 
That  in  your  several  meetings,  all 
May  under  their  observance  fall  1 
That  they  may  oversee  at  large, 
And  have  the  Body's  weal  in  charge  ? 
Do  you  the  Discipline  so  use, 
With  equal  and  impartial  views, 
That  timely  counsel,  wise  and  good, 
May  nip  transgression  in  the  bud  ? 
That  rich  and  poor  alike  may  share 
Your  admonition  and  your  care  ? 
Dear  sisters  !  let  your  feet  be  found 
Securely  treading  Scripture  ground. 
Bring  every  motive  there,  and  test 
The  hops  that  animates  the  breast. 
Let  every  precept  kindly  given, 
Be  from  the  lamp  that  lights  to  Heaven. 
Let  not  the  captivating  smile 
Of  man's  applause,  your  feet  beguile  ; 
But  mark  the  path  your  Saviour  trod, 
And  look  for  your  reward  from  God  : 
It  is  the  Holy  Spirit's  part 
To  plant  conviction  in  the  heart. 
Dear  Friends  !  one  Master  all  must  seek, 
A  Master  who  was  low  and  meek. 
Who,  on  true  gospel  deeds  intent, 
Warned  the  poor  sinner  to  repent ; 
To  quit  the  evil  of  his  way, 
And  henceforth  learn  to  watch  and  pray. 
With  grace  may  every  heart  be  filled 
The  vines  to  dress  —  the  church  to  build. 
Let  those  who  feel  restraining  power 
To  triumph  in  temptation's  hour, 
A  hand  of  help  in  love  afford, 
And  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord. 



Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Milford, 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  on  fifth  "day,  the  28;h  of  I 
last  month,  Charles  T.  Westcomb,  to  Isabella,  I 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Jane  Stokes,  formerly  of 
Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Springboro',  Warren 

County,  Ohio,  on  fourth  day,  the  3d  inst.,  Isaac 
Evans,  son  of  Thomas  Evans,  to  Anne  S.;  daughter 
of  Arnold  Boone. 

 .  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Elk.  Preble  County, 

Ohio,  on  the  21st.  of  last  month,  Enoch  S.  Dicks, 
to  Ann  T.,  daughter  of  Jo^l  G  llutchin. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

(Continued  from  page  181.) 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  William  Allen  left 
England,  under  appointment  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, to  visit  those  professing  with  Friends  in 
Germany  and  France.  In  this  journey  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
1806,  their  nephew  C.  Hanbury,  and  friend  F. 
Martin,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  Paris  on  the 
Lancasterian  system.  At  Dover  they  were 
joined  by  Elizabeth  Robson  and  Elizabeth  Fry. 
After  landing  at  Calais  they  proceeded  by  way 
of  Dunkirk  to  Ghent,  where  W.  Allen  and  his 
friend  Martin  took  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
governor,  who  received  them  very  kindly,  and 
was  much  interested  by  the  information  which 
they  communicated  to  him,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  education  of  the  poor.  By  the 
governor's  direction  they  were  conducted  through 
the  large  prison  at  Ghent,  called  the  Maison  de 
Force.  The  building  and  its  arrangements,  to- 
gether with  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  gave 
them  great  satisfaction.  The  criminals  were 
employed  at  various  trades,  each  in  a  separate, 
commodious  cell,  being  allowed  to  associate  and 
converse  with  none  but  the  persons  who  had  the 
oversight  of  them.  The  provisions  of  the  penal 
code,  (under  which  none  were  punished  with 
death,  excepting  for  wilful  murder,)  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  convicts,  were  found  to  be  so 
much  in  advance  of  those  of  his  own  country, 
that  W.  Allen  concludes  his  observations  on  this 
prison,  with  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  When  I  contrasted  this  enlightened  system, 
which  has  so  long  nourished  here,  and  produced 
such  excellent  effects,  with  the  savage  code  of 
my  own  country,  and  the  horrid  management  of 
our  own  prisons,  my  mind  was  agitated  with 
conflicting  sentiments  of  delight  and  indignation." 

At  Antwerp  they  met  with  some  persons 


whom  W.  Allen  describes  as  a  very  little  flock 
in  the  midst  of  a  bigoted  and  benighted  people, 
who  spoke  of  experiencing  great  peace  and  con- 
solation in  the  interior  life  through  which  they 
had  sweet  communion  with  the  Lord.  At  that 
place,  as  at  Ghent,  he  endeavoured  to  interest  the 
governor  in  the  education  of  the  poor.  He  in- 
formed him  of  the  efforts  made  for  that  purpose 
in  England,  and  offered  his  co-operation  in  case 
a  similar  course  should  be  attempted  there. 
Proceeding  through  the  low  countries  they  visited 
the  schools,  and  prisons,  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote a  proper  education  of  the  young,  and  hold- 
ing religious  meetings  in  various  places.  A 
meeting  of  that  kind  was  held  at  the  Hague, 
where  a  large  number  of  children  belonging  to 
an  orphan  seminary  were  present.  In  that  op- 
portunity Elizabeth  Robson  addressed  the  as- 
sembly through  the  medium  of  a  double  interpre- 
tation ;  F.  Martin  translating  the  communication 
into  French,  and  a  female  of  the  place  rendering 
it  into  Dutch.  We  may  readily  suppose  that 
much  of  the  force  would  be  lost  by  such  a  cir- 
cuitous transmission,  yet  the  children  behaved 
well,  and  some  of  them  were  affected  by  the 
communication. 

Proceeding  on  their  journey,  our  travellers 
arrived  at  Pyrmont,  in  Germany,  on  the  6th  of 
8th  month,  where  they  continued  until  the  13th, 
during  which  time  they  were  frequently  engaged 
in  religious  opportunities  with  those  who  profess 
the  principles  of  Friends  in  and  near  that  place, 
as  well  as  attending  the  usual  meetings  in  the 
week  and  on  first  days,  to  which  many  who 
were  not  members  of  our  society  frequently 
came.  They  were  much  concerned  to  find  that, 
from  some  apparently  trifling  causes,  the  harmony 
of  the  little  company  of  Friends  there,  had 
been  much  disturbed ;  a  root  of  bitterness  had 
been  implanted,  and  in  some  minds  had  sprung 
up,  so  as  to  cause  much  trouble.  W.  Allen 
believed  it  right  to  have  a  private  interview  with 
the  individuals  concerned,  in  company  with 
Francis  Martin,  as  interpreter.  Of  this  occasion 
he  makes  the  following  memorandum  : — 

"  On  meeting  them,  I  was  under  much  con- 
cern of  mind,  being  thus  alone,  with  so  weighty 
a  work  on  my  hands ;  but  my  secret  petitions 
were  fervent  that  I  might  be  favoured  with 
divine  help,  and  that  if  I  could  do  no  good, 
I  might,  at  least,  be  prevented  from  doing  any 
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harm.  After  a  little  time  of  silence,  I  addressed 
them  under  a  feeling  of  love  and  sweetness,  that 
I  have  not  often  experienced,  and  had  humbly  to 
believe  that  my  request  was  granted.  I  desired 
that  they  would  state  what  it  was  that  had 
grieved  any  of  them,  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  a  brother  or  a  sister ;  some  free  communica- 
tions passed,  with  explanations  that  tended  to 
their  reconciliation  ;  the  cause  of  offence  seemed, 
chiefly,  to  rest  with  two  individuals.  After  a 
pause  I  addressed  these  persons,  reminding  them 
that  they  were  both  much  advanced  in  years, 
and  in  the  common  course  of  nature,  verging 
towards  that  state  in  which  it  would  be  felt  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  them  to  be  rid  of  this  burden. 
They  then  embraced  each  other,  and  most 
present  burst  into  tears ;  it  was  indeed  a  heart- 
touching  scene,  and,  I  believe,  deeply  felt  by 
every  one  as  a  memorable  time ;  all  present 
parted  with  appearance  of  much  love  and  tender- 
ness." 

The  day  before  they  left  Pyrmont,  they  had  a 
farewell  meeting  with  the  Friends  who  resided 
there  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  thus 
described : — 

"  Both  our  dear  companions  were  engaged  in 
imparting  much  excellent  counsel,  which  F. 
Martin  interpreted ;  my  dear  Charlotte  also  ex- 
horted them  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of 
themselves  together ;  and  lastly,  I  encouraged 
them  to  read  the  Scriptures  frequently,  and  also 
to  cause  their  children  to  read  them ;  likewise  to 
be  diligent  in  attending  their  meetings  on  fourth 
as  well  as  first-days;  and  especially  to  dis- 
courage tale-bearing  and  detraction,  and  to  live 
in  love  and  peace :  we  had  an  affectionate  part- 
ing, and  I  feel  great  peace.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result,  it  is,  to  those  here,  a  fresh  visitation." 

After  leaving  Pyrmont  they  called  upon  Count 
Fellenberg,  at  Hoffwyl.  Of  him  W.  Allen  ob- 
serves, "  there  was  something  in  his  countenance 
and  manner,  indicative  of  great  mental  power, 
openness  of  character,  and  benignity ;  I  soon 
found  him  a  most  interesting  man;  we  had 
much  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  educating 
the  poor.  He  has  the  charge  of  about  sixty 
children ;  six  or  seven  of  them  are  the  sons  of 
German  Princes  ;  and  the  parents  of  others  are 
persons  of  considerable  rank  and  property ;  but 
Fellenberg  boards  and  educates  about  twenty-five 
of  the  children,  for  whom  he  receives  nothing 
but  the  produce  of  their  labour.  The  pupils  all 
appeared  healthy ;  Fellenberg  treats  them  as  his 
own  children;  I  noticed  they  spoke  to  him  with- 
out any  appearance  of  awe  or  restraint."  He 
afterwards  visited  the  seminary  of  Pestalozzi, 
and  a  number  of  the  pupils  were  examined  in 
his  presence,  solving  by  mental  calculation  a 
variety  of  difficult  questions  in  algebraic  equa- 
tions. It  was  with  pleasure  that  he  observed 
the  terms  on  which  the  pupils,  lived  with  Pesta- 
lozzi and  his  tutors,  a  spirit  of  harmony  seemed 
to  pervade  the  whole  establishment 


In  the  9th  month,  E.  Robson  and  E.  Fry,  ac- 
companied by  F.  Martin,  who  appears  to  have 
gone  as  their  interpreter,  proceeded  to  the  south 
of  France  ;  leaving  W.  Allen,  with  his  wife  and 
nephew,  at  Geneva. 

Before  they  arrived  at  the  place  last  mentioned 
Charlotte  Allen,  wife  of  William,  became  seri- 
ously unwell,  and  soon  after  their  arrival  ex- 
pressed an  apprehension  that  she  should  not 
leave  the  place  alive.    The  disease  soon  settled  ! 
upon  her  brain,  and  completely  clouded  her  in-  i 
tellect.    About  three  weeks  after  the  attack,  she  I 
quietly  breathed  her  last.    Her  surviving  partner  | 
observes  on  the  occasion,  "  I  believe  my  reason  j 
would  be  quite  overset,  were  it  not  for  a  little 
divine  support."    Yet  afflictive  as  this  dispensa-  j 
tion  evidently  was,  he  had  strength  to  say  when  j 
her  remains  were  committed  to  the  house  ap-  j 
pointed  for  all  living:  "Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  I 
done." 

Shortly  after  this  mournful  event,  W.  Allen 
and  his  nephew  commenced  their  sorrowful  and  [ 
now  solitary  journey  towards  their  native  land. 
They  arrived  at  Dover  on  the  18th  of  10th  I 
inonth.  This  return  must  have  been  to  him  ! 
something  like  that  of  Naomi  to  the  country  of  | 
her  people ;  yet  he  still  found  the  consolations  of  I 
religion  a  never  failing  support.  Upon  this  oc-  j 
casion  the  following  entry  appears  in  his  diary: — 

"  My  loss  is  so  great  that  nothing  can  afford 
me  comfort,  except  some  feeling  of  divine  sup-  | 
port.    A  measure  of  this  was  mercifully  extended  j 
whilst  I  was  on  the  sea.    These  words  being  j 
sweetly  impressed  upon  m)r  mind,  '  Fear  not,  for  I 
I  am  with  thee,  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  I 
God.'  "    And  on  reaching  his  own  residence  he 
observes :  "  I  found  my  dear  mother,  daughter, 
and  sister,  with  whom  I  had  a  truly  affecting 
meeting.    After  tea  we  had  a  religious  opportu-  f 
nity,  in  which,  I  trust,  a  precious  degree  of  di-  j 
vine  good  overshadowed  us,  and  I  was  almost  | 
ready  to  exclaim,  '  When  thou  shuttest,  none  1 
can  open  ;  and  when  thou  openest,  none  can  I 
shut.   Where  the  sceptre  of  thy  love  is  stretched  I 
forth,  even  such  a  one  as  I,  who  scarcely  dares  I 
to  call  himself  thy  servant,  is  emboldened  to  j 
present  his  petition,  that  thou  wouldst  give  him 
strength  to  bear  his  afflictions  in  a  manner  well 
pleasing  to  thee;  to  sanctify  them,  and  make  ' 
them  the  means  of  establishing  him  more  firmly  ! 
on  the  alone  sure  foundation.' 

"  My  beloved  mother  addressed  me  with  the  j 
words  of  consolation,  and  afterwards  dear  Joseph 
was  sweetly  engaged  in  prayer.     This  was 
somewhat  confirming  and  strengthening  to  my 
tempest-tossed  soul." 

During  the  succeeding  week  he  received  visits 
of  condolence  from  several  of  his  friends,  and  on 
some  of  these  occasions  was  fa\  oured  to  partake 
of  a  measure  of  divine  consolation,  in  the  review 
of  which,  at  the  close  of  a  week,  he  makes  the 
following  memorandum : — 

"  What  an  unspeakable  mercy  it  is  that  I  can 
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never,  for  a  moment,  contemplate  the  dearest 
one  I  have  lost,  but  as  a  glorified  spirit!  Oh, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  follow  in  the  Lord's  due 
time,  and  have  my  lot  with  her  for  ever  !  Oh, 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  gather  me  and  mine  into  thy 
fold,  and  preserve  us  to  the  end." 

Being  now  bereaved  of  his  greatest  earthly 
comfort,  a  privation  which  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  those  only  who  have  experienced  it, 
the  mind  of  our  friend  was  evidently  drawn  to 
seek  with  greater  intensity  of  desire,  a  nearer 
access  to  the  Fountain  of  unfailing  consolation ; 
and  the  prospect  of  engaging  anew  in  the  active 
concerns  of  life,  was  one  from  which  he  was 
ready  to  recoil.  His  employment  as  a  public 
lecturer  appears  to  have  been  particularly  burden- 
some, and  none  the  less  so  from  the  plaudits 
which  those  lectures  frequently  elicited.  But  he 
apprehended  his  duty  required  the  sacrifice. 
And  we  may  easily  conceive  that  a  public  teacher 
whose  mind  was  so  copiously  replenished  with 
the  treasures  of  science,  and  so  accustomed  to 
look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  would 
render  his  communications  doubly  instructive. 
Indeed,  the  sketches  of  the  introductory  or  con- 
cluding portions  of  his  lectures,  which  we  find 
scattered  through  these  volumes,  authorize  the 
conclusion,  that  the  withdrawal  of  his  instructions 
would  have  been  a  serious  loss  to  his  auditors, 
in  a  religious  as  well  as  scientific  point  of  view. 
And  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  mind  so 
keenly  sensitive  and  habitually  active,  as  that  of 
William  Allen,  required  some  definite  and  in- 
teresting object  on  which  to  employ  its  energies, 
and  prevent  the  painful  corrosion  of  thought 
which  his  recent  bereavement  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce. 

At  the  end  of  1816,  he  remarks  :  "the  year 
which  has  now  closed  has  been  singularly  awful 
to  me.  In  it  I  have  lost  my  precious  Charlotte, 
who  was  the  balm  of  my  life,  my  comfort  and 
support  under  all  my  trials  and  labours  for  the 
good  of  others.  In  this  year  also,  I  have  lost 
my  dear  fellow-labourer  in  the  great  cause  of 
the  education  of  the  poor,  Joseph  Fox;  and 
here  am  I  left  behind ;  yet  truly,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Almighty  hath  been  good  to  his 
poor  afflicted  servant.    Lord,  preserve  me  !" 

The  former  part  of  the  following  year,  was 
employed  in  active  exertions  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  our  race  in  various  parts  of  the 
world;  and  the  means  on  which  the  principal 
reliance  was  placed,  was  the  education  of  those 
who  occupy  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  As  this 
class  must,  in  all  countries,  constitute  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  community,  W.  Allen  was 
particularly  solicitous  to  extend  to  them  the  bene- 
fits of  a  virtuous  education.  His  numerous  en- 
gagements, scientific,  philanthropic  and  religious, 
had  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  most  influ- 
ential characters  of  the  day  :  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  attained  to  enlist  his  acquaintances 


in  the  work  of  moral  and  physical  reforms. 
Acting  himself  on  the  broad  principles  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  he  retained  his  influence  with 
men  who  were  estranged  from  each  other  by 
political  jealousies.  Hence  he  appears  to  have 
acted  as  a  medium  for  producing  an  union  of 
effort  among  individuals,  who,  without  such  a 
medium,  could  not  easily  coalesce.  And  while 
he  improved  his  intercourse  with  men  occupying 
the  most  elevated  position  in  society,  to  sustain 
and  advance  the  general  good,  he  was  evidently 
solicitous  to  maintain  an  unflinching  testimony 
to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  his  own  reli- 
gious profession. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  (1817)  W.  Allen 
accompanied  two  female  ministers  from  America, 
H.  Field  and  E.  Barker,  on  a  religious  visit  to 
the  little  society  professing  with  us,  in  the  south 
of  France.  They  had  the  company  of  Josiah 
Forster,  who  frequently  acted  as  interpreter  for 
the  women  Friends.  In  the  narrative  of  this 
service  we  may  clearly  perceive  the  evidence  of 
an  increasing  concern,  in  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view, to  become  more  fully  refined  from  the 
dregs  of  the  first  nature.  His  exercises  were 
evidently  preparatory  to  a  more  public  espousal 
of  the  Master's  cause  than  he  had  hitherto  ven- 
tured to  make.  The  subsequent  incident  shows 
the  coincidence  of  exercise,  which  is  sometimes 
experienced  among  those  who  are  labouring  in 
the  cause  of  the  gospel.  Passing  through  a 
small  town,  where  they  had  been  a  short  time 
before,  they  stopped  to  allow  their  horses  to  be 
fed,  "  when  a  great  number  of  tender  people  soon 
crowded  into  the  room,  and  we  settled  down  and 
had  a  very  sweet  and  solemn  meeting  with 
them ;  love  flowed  towards  them  so  freely  in 
my  heart,  that  if  I  had  not  been  afraid  to  trust 
myself,  on  account  of  the  language,  I  should 
have  addressed  them,  and  believe  it  would  have 
been  better  if  I  had  attempted  it :  dear  H.  Field, 
however,  commenced  with  the  very  subject 
which  was  upon  my  mind,  and  was  much 
favoured  with  best  help  in  her  communication. 
E.  Barker  afterwards  spoke ;  the  dear  people 
seemed  reached  and  affected,  and  I  was  thankful 
for  the  opportunity  ;  surely  the  fields  are  white 
unto  harvest." 

At  Congenies  they  found  that,  small  as  was 
the  company,  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  had 
obtained  admittance  among  them.  There  were 
two  friends  between  whom  some  misunderstand- 
ing had  arisen  ;  on  this  William  Allen  remarks  : 
"  This  affair  is  such  a  burden  on  my  mind, 
that  I  cannot  hope  for  any  good  until  it  is  re- 
moved ;  for  I  clearly  see  that  unless  this  be  ac- 
complished, it  is  vain  to  endeavour  to  build  them 

Tip. 

"  In  the  evening  we  met  the  friends  con- 
cerned ;  my  anxiety  was  great  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  harmony.  I  requested  that  we 
might  have  a  pause  before  entering  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter,  that  we  might  seek 


: 
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that  divine  help  in  which  alone  our  strength 
consists.  After  some  time  dear  H.  Field  spoke 
excellently.  Josiah  interpreted.  I  was  pressed 
in  spirit  in  much  affection  to  address  them. 
Josiah  and  E.  Barker  also  spoke  very  suitably. 
We  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  the  im- 
portance of  burying  in  oblivion,  all  that  had 
caused  any  disunity  amongst  them.  I  think  that 
on  no  occasion,  since  we  came  from  home,  have 
we  so  sensibly  felt  the  presence  of  our  Lord  as 
at  this  time. 

"  After  a  good  deal  more  had  passed,  we  had  a 
hope  that  they  were  disposed  to  a  reconciliation ; 
at  length,  the  parties  embraced  each  other  with 
tears,  and  we  separated  under  a  precious  cover- 
ing of  love.  It  is  the  Lord's  doing  alone,  for 
without  his  gracious  assistance,  we  could  have 
accomplished  nothing;  whether  the  fruits  will 
be  permanent  or  not  must  be  left,  but  we  are 
clear,  having  done  what  we  could ;  and  it  has, 
unquestionably,  been  a  time  of  renewed  divine 
visitation  to  the  Friends  of  this  part." 

After  an  absence  of  nine  weeks,  during  which 
time  they  travelled  by  land  and  water  nearly 
two  thousand  miles,  our  friends  returned  to 
England  with  minds  peaceful  and  thankful 
for  the  favours  received. 

One  remarkable  tendency  in  the  mind  of 
William  Allen,  discernible  in  almost  every  part 
of  his  diary,  and  which  may  be  advantageously 
imitated  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  mingle 
with  men  of  various  habits,  conditions  and  edu- 
cation, was  to  observe  and  bring  into  view  the 
amiable  and  valuable  traits  of  character  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  associated.  This  evident 
disposition  to  be  pleased  himself  could  not  fail 
to  render  him  an  agreeable  companion.  And 
the  urbanity  of  manner,  which  this  disposition 
habitually  cultivated  necessarily  produced,  must 
have  added  greatly  to  his  influence  over  others, 
and  enabled  him  to  prosecute  much  more  effi- 
ciently, and  with  the  aid  of  more  numerous  co- 
adjutors, the  numerous  plans  for  the  melioration 
of  civil  society  which  constituted  a  large  portion 
of  the  business  of  his  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friend's  Review. 

CHARLES  SIMEON. 

The  name  of  Simeon  id  familiar  to  these  who 
have  watched  the  progress  of  vital  piety,  and, 
we  may  add,  of  religious  controversy,  in  Eng- 
land during  the  last  thirty  years.  He  held 
opinions  from  which  we  wholly  dissent;  he 
sometimes  taught  as  doctrine,  what  wc  cannot 
esteem  other  than  the  commandment  of  men — he 
verily  believed  himself  called  to  do  some  things 
which  we  regard  as  tending  to  obstruct  the 
spreading  of  the  Gospel  in  its  primitive  purity. 
Vet  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the 
highest  interests  of  his  fellow  man  in  that  wav 


which  he  deemed  best;  his  was  an  earnest  spirit 
contending  for  the  Truth  as  he  understood  it. 
He  sought  .to  walk  with  his  Maker,  and  his 
path — not  unchequered  with  trials,  not  wholly 
free  from  impediments  which  he  had  himself 
thrown  into  it,  was  yet  illuminated  by  that  light 
which  is  vouchsafed  to  the  pure  in  heart,  and  in 
the  end,  we  doubt  not,  was  permitted  to  shine 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

We  are  convinced  that  to  us  has  been  shown 
in  many  respects  "  a  better  way  ;"  but  we  feel 
that  if  we  have  any  claim  to  the  name  of  a  dis- 
ciple, we  must  needs  love  him  who  was  so  emi- 
nently one  of  "  the  brotherhood." 

Charles  Simeon  was  born  in  1759.  His 
family  was  a  highly  respectable  one ;  and  having 
been  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  subse- 
quently became  a  Fellow  of  Kings'  College, 
in  that  University,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  excursions,  his  long  life  was 
passed.  Neither  the  training  of  his  boyhood,  nor 
the  example  of  his  family,  contributed  to  pro- 
mote religious  sensibility,  and  at  Eton  he  seems 
to  have  led  a  life,  not  of  profligacy,  but  of  reck- 
less indifference  to  serious  things.  Yet  even 
here  he  records  that  he  was  the  subject  of  Di- 
vine visitations,  and  expresses  his  belief  that 
"  God  would  at  that  time  have  communicated 
rich  blessings  to  him,  if  he  had  not  resisted  the 
operations  of  his  grace  and  done  despite  to  his 
blessed  Spirit." 

On  entering  College,  in  his  21st  year,  he  was 
unexpectedly  told  that  he  must  make  a  profession 
of  religion,  not  by  a  continued  course  of  self- 
denial  and  humble,  consistent  walking  with  his 
Maker,  but  by  taking  the  Sacrament,  as  it  was 
termed,  in  compliance  with  that  absurd  canon  of 
the  English  Universities,  requiring  under  penalty 
of  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  their  course  of 
instruction,  a  profession  of  sentiment  which 
many  of  the  students  wholly  reject,  and  with 
regard    to  which   the   greater  number  have 
no  opinion  at  all.    Simeon's  ingenuous  mind 
was  struck  with  his  own  utter  unfitness  to  take 
part  in  such  a  ceremonial,  and,  in  his  case,  the 
very  unusual  result  appears  to  have  been  a  deep- 
ened conviction  of  his  own  sinfulness,  and  a 
sincere  application  of  heart  to  the  Saviour,  and 
through  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life.    Half  a  century  had 
passed  since  Wesley  had  found,  upon  entering 
Oxford,  the  same  formal  profession  of  Christianity 
and  the  same  contempt  of  its  restraints  ;  the  same 
haughty  rejection  of  all  who  did  not  recognize 
the  symbols  of  religion  as  by  law  established ; 
the  same  bitter  scorn  of  those  who,  professing 
the  creed,  deemed  it  their  duty  to  make  their 
lives  conform  to  its  requirements.  Methodism 
was  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  Christianity  to 
control  the  lives  of  men.   Its  founders  were  slow 
to  reject  the  ceremonials  of  the  church,  much 
less  did  they  desire  to  separate  from  it.   But  the 
church  soon  rejected  them,"  snd  though  for  a 
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time  the  influence  which  they  had  exerted  for 
good  within  its  precincts,  lingered  around  them, 
the  final  withdrawal  of  so  many  serious  and 
devout  men,  seems  to  have  left  the  establishment 
to  the  lethargic  sleep  of  another  generation,  from 
which  its  hierarchy  was  to  be  reluctantly  aroused 
by  the  sound  of  those  controversies  with  which 
its  walls  still  reverberate. 

Simeon's  was  not  a  mind  to  be  easily  brought 
under  the  drowsy  influences  which  surrounded 
him.  He  saw  the  clergy  hurrying  irreverently 
through  their  appointed  tasks  to  devote  them- 
selves to  sensual  or  intellectual  pleasures  ;  he  saw 
their  smile  at  his  devout  participation  in  those 
rites,  which  their  common  creed  described  as  a 
means  of  sanctification ;  he  was  shocked  to  find 
that  nothing  so  surely  brought  down  upon  a 
member  of  their  order  the  reproaches  of  his  su- 
periors, as  an  earnest  and  faithful  performance  of 
those  duties  which  their  vows  imposed.  The 
students  were  such  men  as  the  example  of  their 
spiritual  guides  was  likely  to  make  them.  Open 
profanity,  the  disturbance  of  public  worship,  and 
the  application  of  every  species  of  annoyance  to 
those  who  taught  and  those  who  acted  upon 
sounder  views  of  religion  were  the  ordinary  indi- 
cations, by  which  persons  who,  by  their  own 
act,  or  that  of  others  for  them,  were  said  to 
have  renounced  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,  showed  the  validity  of  their  claims 
to  be  Christians.  Such  scenes  only  stimulated 
Simeon  to  more  faithfulness  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty.  He  seems  to  have  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  religious  communion  with  those  who 
were  "  like  minded."  The  only  clergyman  in 
Cambridge  whose  views  approached  to  the  truth, 
as  he  understood  it,  was  deterred,  by  the  general 
character  of  the  gownsmen,  from  inviting  him  to 
his  house ;  and  so  much  did  he  long  for  inter- 
course with  serious  persons,  that  he  had  almost 
determined  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  the 
public  papers  to  promote  the  object.  We  give 
his  proposed  advertisement  as  a  most  striking 
indication  of  the  state  of  things  then  existing  at 
one  of  the  great  seats  of  learning  in  England, 
from  which  many  went  forth  annually,  professing 
to  be  "Ministers  of  the  Word." 

"A  young  clergyman,  who  felt  himself  an  un- 
done sinner,  and  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
alone  for  salvation,  and  desired  to  live  only  to 
make  known  that  Saviour  unto  others,  was  per- 
suaded that  there  must  be  some  persons  in  the 
world  whose  views  and  feelings  accorded  with 
his  own,  though  he  had  now  lived  three  years 
without  finding  so  much  as  one  ;  and  that  if  there 
were  any  minister  of  that  description,  he  would 
gladly  become  his  curate  and  serve  him  gratis." 

He,  however,  resolved  sedulously  to  apply 
himself  to  what  he  deemed  his  allotted  duty ; 
and  if  his  zeal  was  not  always  according  to  true 
knowledge,  it  was  the  result  of  great  sincerity; 
and  being  accompanied  by  watchfulness  over 
himself,  appears  to  have  been  often  blessed  to 


the  great  good  of  others.  On  the  first  day  that 
he  preached  in  public,  while  returning  home,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  loud  wrangling  of 
a  man  and  his  wife ;  the  door  being  opened,  he 
entered  and  earnestly  expostulated  with  them  for 
absenting  themselves  from  public  worship,  and 
for  their  unseemly  conduct,  and  closed  by  kneel- 
ing down  and  praying  for  them.  He  soon  be- 
came known  to  a  few  serious  persons  in  the 
vicinity,  and  was  enabled  to  derive  instruction 
from  social  intercourse  with  some  who,  there 
was  reason  to  believe, had  "been  in  Christ  before 
him."  ' 

Nor  was  it  on  public  occasions  only  that  he 
manifested  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  piety. 
He  thought  it  right  to  show  forth  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  in  his  domestic  intercourse,  and  to 
reprove,  with  faithfulness,  the  levity  of  his 
family  connections.  They,  in  turn,  expressed 
their  fears  that  he  was  about  to  lose  all  common 
sense.  Yet  his  patient  assiduity  seems  at  length 
to  have  given  him  an  interest  with  all  his  asso- 
ciates— whether  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
affording  to  servants  the  opportunities  of  religious 
instruction,  in  prison  with  the  convicted  felon, 
or  arresting  by  his  timely  Christian  caution  the 
meditated  suicide — in  all  things  he  endeavoured 
to  be  about  his  Father's  business.  "  This,"  re- 
marked a  cotemporary,  "  is  the  young  man  once 
so  vain  of  dress,  that  he  constantly  allowed  more 
than  i£50  a  year  for  his  own  person;  now  he 
scruples  keeping  a  horse,  that  the  money  may 
help  the  saints  of  Christ."  "  Oh  !  to  flame,  as  he 
does,  with  zeal,  and  yet  be  beautiful  with  meek- 
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Mr.  Fortune,  while  at  the  Shang-hai,  was 
particularly  anxious  to  visit  the  famous  city  of 
Soo-chan,  situated  about  fifty  miles  inland.  As 
this  was  far  beyond  the  limits  that  strangers  are 
permitted  to  proceed  from  any  of  the  free-port 
cities,  Mr.  Fortune  resolved  to  adopt  the  Chinese 
dress,  and  visit  it  incognito.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  found  this  grand  city,  which  is  the 
great  emporium  of  the  central  provinces  of  China, 
very  similar  in  its  general  features  to  the  other 
towns  he  had  visited,  only  it  appeared  more  the 
seat  of  luxury  and  wealth,  and  has  none  of  those 
signs  of  dilapidation  and  decay  which  are  appa 
rent  in  such  towns  as  Ning-po.  A  noble  canal, 
as  wide  as  the  river  Thames  at  Richmond,  runs 
parallel  with  the  city  walls,  and  acts  as  a  moat, 
as  well  as  for  commercial  purposes.  This  canal 
is  carried  through  arches  into  the  city,  where  it 
ramifies  in  all  directions,  sometimes  narrow  and 
dirty,  and  at  other  places  expanding  into  lakes  of 
considerable  beauty,  thus  enabling  the  inhabitants 
to  convey  their  merchandise  to  their  houses  froin 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country.  JunKs 
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and  boats  of  all  sizes  were  plying  on  this  wide 
and  beautiful  canal,  and  the  whole  place  pre- 
sented a  cheerful  and  flourishing  aspect.  The 
city  gates  were  well  guarded,  and  the  streets  and 
lanes  inside  were  intersected  at  intervals  witli 
gates,  which  are  closed  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  Groups  of  gay  and  cheerful-looking  peo- 
ple loitered  on  the  bridges,  and  sailed  along  the 
canals.  The  ladies  here  are  considered  by  the 
Chinese  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country, 
and  judging  from  those  seen  by  our  traveller, 
they  deserved  this  character.  Their  dresses 
were  of  the  richest  material,  and  made  in  a  grace- 
ful and  elegant  style — the  only  faults  he  could 
discern  were  their  small  feet  and  the  white  pow- 
der with  which  their  faces  were  too  unsparingly 
covered. 

Hong-Kong  is  a  mountainous,  rocky  island, 
about  ten  miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth. 
Its  northern  side  bends  into  a  capacious  bay, 
well  adapted  for  shipping,  and  forming  a  secure 
harbor.  Only  small  portions  of  the  surface  of 
the  island  are  capable  of  tillage,  the  greater  part 
consisting  of  bare  rugged  cliffs,  with  only  a  par- 
tial vegetation  of  green  herbage  during  the  rainy 
season.  Already  has  British  enterprise  cut  roads 
and  streets  out  of  the  solid  rocks,  and  the  town 
of  Victoria  has  risen  up,  containing  many  build- 
ings of  magnificent  structure.  The  native  popu- 
lation has  more  than  trebled  since  the  English 
gained  possession  of  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
under  British  rule  and  jurisdiction.  The  power- 
ful heat  of  the  sun  on  this  bare  and  rugged  spot, 
the  want  of  a  free  current  of  ventilation  from  the 
hills  of  the  adjoining  mainland,  and  the  noxious 
exhalations  from  the  surface,  all  conspire  to  ren- 
der this  a  trying  climate  for  Europeans,  and  lat- 
terly the  health  of  the  inhabitants  has  suffered 
greatly. 

Notwithstanding  their  inherent  suspicion  of 
all  strangers,  the  Chinese  are  neither  unkind  nor 
inhospitable.  Mr.  Fortune,  whose  botanical 
pursuits  frequently  led  him  into  the  country, 
almost  invariably  met  with  a  good  reception  from 
the  peasantry,  and  from  the  inmates  of  such 
temples  and  religious  houses  as  he  visited.  One 
of  these  excursions  we  shall  detail  in  his  own 
words,  as  it  affords  a  characteristic  sketch  of  the 
timid  yet  inquisitive  and  kindly  manners  of  the 
Chinese  peasantry : — 

"  I  was  one  day  travelling  amongst  the  hills  in 
the  interior  of  the  island  of  Amoy,  in  places 
where  I  suppose  no  Englishman  had  ever  been 
before.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  whole  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  were  at  work  in  the  fields. 
When  they  first  saw  me  they  seemed  much  ex- 
cited, and  from  their  gestures  and  language  I  was 
almost  inclined  to  think  them  hostile.  From 
every  li ill  and  valley  they  cried,  '  Wyloc-san-pan- 
fokie,'  that  is,  '  Be  off  to  your  boat,  friend  ;'  but 
on  former  occasions  I  had  always  found  that  the 
kpst  plan  was  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter, 
»t»d  walk  in  amongst  them,  and  then  try  to  get 
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them  into  good  humour.    In  this  instance  the 
plan  succeeded  admirably ;  we  were  in  a  few  I 
minutes  excellent  friends,  the  boys  were  running 
in  all  directions  gathering  plants  for  my  speci- 
men-box, and  the  old  men  were  offering  me  their 
bamboo-pj.p$s  to  smoke.    As  I  got  a  little  nearer  j 
to  the  village,  however,  their  suspicions  seemed 
to  return,  and  they  evidently  would  have  been  I 
better  pleased  had  I  either  remained  where  I  was,  ! 
or  gone  back  again.    This  procedure  did  not  ( 
suit  my  plans ;  and  though  they  tried  very  hard 
to  induce  me  to  '  wyloe  '  to  my  4  san-pan,'  it  was 
of  no  use.    They  then  pointed  to  the  heavens, 
which  were  very  black  at  the  time,  and  told  me 
that  it  would  soon  be  a  thunder-storm — but  even 
(his  did  not  succeed.    As  a  last  resource,  when  j 
they  found  I  was  not  to  be  turned  out  of  my  way,  J 
some  of  the  little  ones  were  sent  on  before  to  ap-  j 
prise  the  villagers  of  my  approach,  and  when  I  | 
reached  the  village  every  living  thing,  down  even  I 
to  the  dogs  and  pigs,  were  out  to  have  a  peep  at  i 
the  '  Fokie.'    I  soon  put  them  all,  the  dogs  ex- 
cepted,  which  have  the  true  national  antipathy  j 
to  foreigners,  in  the  best  possible  humour,  and 
at  last  they  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  get  rid  of  me. 
One  of  the  most  respectable  amongst  them,  I 
seemingly  the  head  man  of  the  village,  brought  ! 
me  some  cakes  and  tea,  which  he  politely  offered 
me.    I  thanked  him,  and  began  to  eat.    The  | 
hundreds  who  now  surrounded  me  were  perfect-  | 
ly  delighted ;  '  He  eats  and  drinks  like  ourselves,'  I 
said  one.    '  Look,'  said  two  or  three  behind  me, 
who  had  been  examining  the  back  part  of  my 
head,  '  look  here  ;  the  stranger  has  no  tail !'  and 
then  the  whole  crowd,  women  and  children  in- 
cluded, had  to  come  round  me  to  see  if  it  was 
really  a  fact  that  I  had  no  tail.    One  of  them, 
rather  a  dandy  in  his  way,  with  a  noble  tail  of 
his  own,  plaited  with  silk,  now  came  forward, 
and  taking  off  a  kind  of  cloth  which  the  natives 
here  wear  as  a  turban,  and  allowing  his  tail  to 
fall  gracefully  over  his  shoulders,  said  to  me  in 
the  most  triumphant  manner,  '  Look  at  that !'  I 
acknowledged  that  it  was  very  fine,  and  promised 
if  he  would  allow  me  to  cut  it  off  I  would  wear 
it  for  his  sake.    He  seemed  very  much  disgusted 
at  the  idea  of  such  a  loss,  and  the  others  had  a 
good  laugh  at  him.'' — Fortune,  pp.  39,  40. 

The  tea  districts  are  situated  in  the  provinces 
of  Canton,  Fokien,  and  Chekiang.  There  are 
two  species,  or  probably  only  varieties  of  the  tea 
shrub,  the  Thea  Viridis  and  Thea  Bohea  of 
botanists.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  and  be- 
lieved that  our  black  teas  are  derived  from  the 
Bohea  shrub,  and  the  green  teas  from  the  Thea 
Viridis.  Mr.  Fortune,  however,  ascertained,  by 
actual  inspection,  that  both  shrubs  yield  green 
and  black  teas,  and  that,  in  fact,  although  the 
Bohea  plant,  is  that  which  grows  in  the  southern 
districts,  and  the  Thea  Viridis  in  the  northern, 
both  green  and  black  teas  are  regularly  prepared 
in  all  the  localities,  and  that  the  difference  arises 
from  the  quality  and  mode  of  preparation  of  the 
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leaves.  The  tea  plant  requires  a  rich  soil,  other 
wise  the  continual  gathering  of  the  leaves  would 
soon  destroy  its  vigour.  In  the  north  of  China, 
the  tea  plantations  are  always  situated  on  the 
lower  and  most  fertile  sides  of  the  hills,  and  never 
on  the  low  lands.  The  shrubs  are  planted 
rows  about  four  feet  apart,  and  about  the  same 
distance  between  each  row,  and  look  at  a  little 
distance  like  little  shrubberies  of  evergreens 
The  farms  are  small,  each  consisting  of  from  one 
to  four  or  five  acres  ;  indeed,  every  cottager  has 
his  own  little  tea  garden,  the  produce  of  which 
supplies  the  wants  of  his  family,  and  the  surplus 
brings  him  in  a  few  dollars  which  are  spent  on 
the  other  necessaries  of  life.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  cotton,  rice,  and  silk  farms  ;  all  are 
small,  and  managed  by  the  members  of  the 
family.  In  the  green  tea  districts,  near  Ning-po, 
the  first  crop  of  leaves  is  generally  gathered 
about  the  middle  of  April ;  this  consists  of  the 
young  leaf  buds,  just  as  they  begin  to  unfold,  and 
forms  a  fine  and  delicate  kind  of  hyson,  which  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  but  it  is  scarce 
and  expensive.  About  the  middle  of  May,  the 
shrubs  are  again  covered  with  fresh  leaves,  and 
are  ready  for  the  second  gathering,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  the  season.  The  third  gather- 
ing produces  a  very  inferior  sort  of  tea,  which  is 
rarely  sent  out  of  the  district.  When  the  weather 
is  fine  the  natives  are  seen  in  little  groups,  on  the 
hill  sides,  stripping  the  leaves  off  and  throwing 
them  into  baskets.  These  leaves  are  then  car- 
ried home  to  the  barns  adjoining  their  cottages, 
and  dried  in  pans  held  over  little  furnaces  con- 
structed in  the  wall.  They  are  then  rolled  up 
by  the  hand  on  a  bamboo  table,  and  twisted  and 
curled  into  the  shape  we  see  them.  After  this 
they  are  exposed  upon  a  large  screen,  and  dried 
further  in  the  sun,  when  they  are  again  subjected 
to  a  second  drying  in  the  pans,  and  are  then 
picked,  sifted,  and  sorted,  and  finally  packed  up 
for  market.  For  the  European  markets  this 
green  tea  undergoes  a  further  process  of  colour- 
ing, which  is  done  by  the  addition  of  Prussian 
blue  and  gypsum  ;  but  this  adds  nothing  to  the 
flavour  or  other  qualities  of  the  tea,  except 
heightening  the  colour. 

When  the  teas  are  ready  for  sale,  extensive 
tea-dealers  come  from  the  towns  and  make  pur- 
chases from  the  small  growers.  The  tea  is  then 
conveyed  to  the  shipping  ports,  and  packed  and 
shipped  for  the  European  and  American  markets. 

"'There  are  few  sights,'  says  Mr.  Fortune, 
f  more  pleasing  than  a  Chinese  family  in  the  in- 
terior engaged  in  gathering  the  tea  leaves,  or  in- 
deed in  any  of  their  other  agricultural  pursuits. 
There  is  the  old  man,  patriarch-like,  directing 
his  descendants,  many  of  whom  are  in  their 
youth  and  prime,  while  others  are  in  their  child- 
hood, in  the  labours  of  the  field.  He  stands  in 
the  midst  of  them,  bowed  down  with  age.  But 
to  the  honour  of  the  Chinese,  as  a  nation,  he  is 
always  looked  up  to  by  all  with  pride  and  affec- 


tion, and  his  old  age  and  gray  hairs  are  honoured, 
revered,  and  loved.  When,  after  the  labours  of 
the  day  are  over,  they  return  to  their  humble 
and  happy  homes,  their  fare  consists  chiefly  of 
rice,  fish,  and  vegetables,  which  they  enjoy  with 
great  zest,  and  are  happy  and  contented.  I  really 
believe  that  there  is  no  conntry  in  the  world 
where  the  agricultural  population  are  better  oft* 
than  they  are  in  the  north  of  China.  Labour 
with  them  is  a  pleasure,  for  its  fruits  are  eaten  by 
themselves,  and  the  rod  of  the  oppressor  is  unfelt 
and  unknown.'  " — p.  202. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADE. 

(Concluded  from  page  139.) 

The  returns  of  Commodore  Jones  show  that 
the  squadron  under  his  command  captured,  be- 
tween the  1st  of  April,  1844,  and  the  12lh  of 
March,  1846,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  slavers.  Fifty-eight  of  them  bore  the 
Brazilian  flag ;  nineteen,  the  Spanish  ;  four,  the 
Portuguese  ;  two,  the  Sardinian  ;  one,  the  Libe- 
rian ;  one,  the  American ;  and  thirty  bore  no 
colours,  or  did  not  choose  to  exhibit  them. 
These  captures  prove  the  immense  activity  of 
the  trade. 

The  latest  official  reports  leave  no  hope  that 
the  slave-trade  can  be  effectually  extinguished  by 
the  cruisers.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  now  be 
considered  as  established  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
whatever  force  can  be  brought  against  it  will  fail 
of  accomplishing  that  object.  There  is  every 
prospect  that  the  Spanish  as  well  as  the  Brazilian 
slave-trade  will  become  more  extensive  than  ever. 
The  temporary  checks  which  it  receives,  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  increasing  the  gains,  and 
stimulating  the  exertions  of  the  slave-traders. 
The  proofs  of  this  are  unhappily  abundant. 

The  Brazilian  plan  for  prosecuting  this  nefari- 
ous trade,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Com- 
missioners at  Rio,  is  to  "  employ  two  vessels 
under  charters,  sending  them  to  Africa  from  this 
place  with  cargoes  adapted  for  the  African  marts, 
and  also  with  water  and  other  equipments  for 
the  transport  of  slaves.  One  of  these  vessels 
proceeds  to  trade  at  the  different  African  ports, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  super-cargo, 
while  the  other  remains  stationary,  as  a  store 
ship,  at  the  place  where  the  negroes  are  pre- 
paring for  embarkation.  This  stationary  vessel, 
generally  one  which  has,  according  to  the  terms 
of  a  former  charter,  been  two  or  three  previous 
voyages,  is  then,  under  the  conditions  frequently 
found  in  such  contracts,  delivered  over  to  the 
charterers  as  their  property ;  when,  being  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  slaves,  and  all  the  time 
under  an  illegal  flag,  she  is  crammed  with  slaves 
as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offers,  and  proceeds 
to  her  private  rendezvous  in  Brazil.  Thither 
also  her  consort  returns  in  ballast,  with  part  o : 
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the  crew  of  the  other  vessel  on  board,  and  in  all 
probability  assists,  should  occasion  require,  to 
decoy  the  cruizers  from  the  vessel  taking  the 
slaves."  The  plans  of  the  slave-traders  are  so 
skilfully  arranged  with  respect  to  the  adventures, 
they  state,  that  "  the  capture  of  four  vessels 
would  not  subject  them  to  loss,  provided  that 
the  fifth  was  successful  in  landing  the  slaves  in 
Brazil." 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  a  brisk  de- 
mand for  slaves,  and  consequently  high  prices, 
the  profits  of  this  inhuman  traffic  must  be  im- 
mense. One  large  trafficker  in  human  flesh, 
Manoel  Pinto  de  Fonseca,  publicly  declared  in 
Rio,  that  his  profits  in  the  African  trade  alone, 
for  the  year  1844,  amounted  to  £150,000. 

The  Paqueta  de  Rio,  a  brigantine,  under  Bra- 
zilian colours,  of  seventy-five  tons  only,  was 
captured  on  the  26th  of  October,  1846,  with  556 
slaves  on  board,  off  the  river  Sherbro.  The 
captain  of  this  vessel,  as  we  learn  from  private 
sources,  was  to  have  had  sixty  dollars  per  head 
freight.  Presuming  the  deaths  to  have  been 
one-third  of  the  whole  on  the  voyage,  there 
would  have  remained  371  ;  these,  at  sixty  dollars 
each,  would  have  given  £4,637  10s.  6d.  for 
freight.  Allowing  £637  10s.  6d.  for  water,  rice, 
firewood,  <fcc, there  would  have  remained  a  clear 
profit  to  the  captain  of  £4,000. 

The  profit  on  the  cargo  would  have  been 
nearly  as  follows : — The  price  paid  for  a  slave 
on  the  coast  is  about  £4 ;  say,  for  556  slaves, 
£2,224.  The  price  for  a  prime  slave  in  Brazil 
is  from  400  to  500  dollars — the  average  price 
may  be  taken  at  240  dollars,  or  £50  each.  This 
will  give  for  371  slaves  £18,550;  deduct  cost 
and  freight,  £6,861,  and  the  balance  will  show  a 
clear  profit  of  £11,689,  or  nearly  200  per  cent, 
on  the  adventure! 

So  long  as  such  enormous  gains  are  made,  at 
comparatively  small  risks,  it  is  impossible,  the 
Committee  believe,  to  put  down  the  traffic  by  a 
marine  police. 

The  accounts  from  the  coast  up  to  last  No- 
vember, show  that  nearly  forty  slavers  had  been 
captured  during  a  few  months,  and  sent  to  St. 
Helena,  for  trial  in  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court. 
And  this,  notwithstanding  the  annual  expenditure 
of  £600,000. 

It  is  the  matured  judgment  of  the  Committee, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  universal  abolition  of 
slavery  will  ever  uproot  and  destroy  the  slave- 
trade;  and  that,  were  her  Majesty's  government 
to  direct  their  attention  to  practical  measures, 
such  as  the  liberation  of  all  slaves  illicitly  intro- 
duced into  Brazil  and  the  Spanish  colonies,  con- 
trary to  the  solemn  obligations  of  treaties,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
British  India,  by  removing  those  obstacles  which 
now  prevent  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
they  would  do  more  to  accomplish  this  great  ob- 
ject of  national  justice  and  Christian  philanthro- 
py, than  by  employing  the  whole  British  navy 


in  a  crusade  against  the  traffic  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

So  thoroughly  convinced  have  the  Committee 
been,  by  the  facts  which  have  come  under  their 
notice,  that  the  slave-trade  cannot  be  suppressed 
by  the  cruising  system,  that  they  have  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  recommend  to  the  government 
the  necessity  of  substituting  for  it  other,  and,  as 
they  believe,  more  practical  modes  for  attaining 
that  great  end. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  27,  1847. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  the  present  number  a 
brief  notice  of  a  religious  visit  recently  paid  by  two 
Friends  to  the  Shetland  Islands.  From  this  account 
we  may  discover  the  feelings  with  which  the 
simple  and  neglected  inhabitants  of  those  islands 
receive  the  visits,  few  and  far  between,  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel. 

These  islands,  about  forty  in  number,  He  nearly 
100  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  the  Scottish  coast.  Being 
near  the  parallel  of  60°  north,  and  surrounded  by 
the  ocean,  their  summers  are  moist  and  cold;  and 
during  three  weeks  in  midsummer  the  sun  is  al- 
most continually  above  the  horizon ;  yet,  in  return, 
there  is  an  equal  period  in  winter  in  which  that 
luminary  is  nearly  always  out  of  view.  The  islands 
are  mountainous,  affording  retreats  for  numerous 
tribes  of  the  feathered  race.  The  inlets  on  the 
coast  furnish  many  harbours  for  fisheries,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  constitute  the  principal  article  of 
their  trade.  The  English  language,  with  some 
mixture  of  Norwegian,  is  generally  spoken.  The 
people  are  represented  as  orderly,  frugal  and  hos- 
pitable, yet  considerably  tainted  with  superstition. 


From  private  letters  and  verbal  information, 
we  learn  that  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of  North 
Carolina  was  harmoniously  and  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted. The  epistles  from  other  Yearly  Meetings 
were  all  read  and  answered  as  usual.  The  minutes 
were  committed  to  the  press,  but  no  copy  has  yet 
come  to  hand ;  we  therefore  cannot  give  the  parti- 
culars. 


At  a  political  meeting  held  13th  inst.  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  Henry  Clay  produced  a  number  of 
resolutions,  relating  chiefly  to  the  Mexican  War, 
and  supported  them  by  a  speech  of  two  hours  and 
a  half.  A  copy  of  these  resolutions,  with  an  ab- 
stract of  the  speech,  was  conveyed  by  express  to 
Cincinnati,  a  distance  of  at  least  eighty  miles,  in 
about  five  hours.  From  the  latter  place  the  com- 
munication was  telegraphed  through  Pittsburg,  &c, 
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to  this  city,  where  it  was  published  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Enquirer  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  If  the 
meeting  had  been  held  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week,  the  notice  of  it  would  probably  have  ap- 
peared on  the  following  day,  in  this  city,  New  York, 
Baltimore  and  Washington ;  for  it  reached  those 
places  in  six  or  seven  hours  after  leaving  Lexing- 
ton. 

There  are  certainly  very  few,  if  any,  emergen- 
cies which  could  justify  the  abuse  of  men  and 
animals,  occasioned  by  this  rapid  transit  through 
the  first  eighty  miles.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
this  intelligence  would  have  been  less  interesting 
or  valuable  if  it  had  been  received  one  or  two  days 
later.  We  cannot  believe  that  our  gracious  Cre- 
ator intended,  when  he  gave  man  his  dominion 
over  the  inferior  races,  that  their  energies  should  be 
thus  severely  taxed.  We  must,  however,  regard  the 
transmission  by  telegraph  as  one  of  the  astonishing 
achievements  of  modern  science.  Yet  science  can 
do  nothing  more  than  bring  into  effective  action 
the  powers  of  nature.  The  philosopher  merely 
discovers,  he  does  not  produce,  the  springs  and 
principles  of  action,  which  the  Creator  has  inter- 
woven into  the  system  of  nature  for  the  conveni- 
ence and  use  of  the  creatures  he  has  formed. 
When  the  ancients  observed  that  light  bodies  were 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by  excited 
amber,  and  that  a  certain  black  stone  attracted 
iron,  who  could  have  imagined  that  those  indi- 
cations of  natural  powers  would  eventually  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  means  by  which  the  lightning 
may  be  silently  drawn  from  the  clouds,  and  the 
words  of  an  orator  be  transmitted  with  the  velocity 
of  lightning  itself?  And  who  can  decide  what 
unknown  powers  may  yet  remain  to  be  developed 
by  the  industry  and  ingenuity  _  of  future  en- 
quirers ? 

Though  we  could  willingly  have  waited  a  few 
days  for  the  report  of  this  political  meeting,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  such  men  as  H.  Clay  urging  the 
enquiry,  for  what  purpose  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  wasting  the  treasures  and  pouring  out 
the  blood  of  their  own  citizens,  and  spreading 
havoc  and  desolation  over  a  neighbouring  nation. 
Certainly  war  is  a  game,  which,  if  the  people  were 
wise,  neither  kings  nor  presidents  would  play  at. 


A  general  movement  seems  to  be  in  progress  in 
the  British  sugar  islands,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  the  tariff  regulation  which  ad- 
mits the  slave-grown  sugars  of  other  countries  on 
similar  terms  with  the  free  labour  productions  of 
the  British  colonies. 


A  destructive  hurricane  swept  over  the  islands 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  on  the  11th  ult.,  greatly 


injuring  the  houses,  shipping  and  crops.  Several 
lives  are  said  to  have  been  lost. 


The  cholera  is  reported  to  be  advancing  west- 
ward through  Southern  Russia,  sweeping  off  thou- 
sands in  its  course.  It  is  said  to  have  made  its 
appearance  at  Moscow  and  Warsaw.  Three  emi- 
nent physicians  have  been  deputed  by  the  French 
government  to  visit  those  countries  and  investigate 
the  character  of  this  disease. 


The  Western  Friend. — A  weekly  periodical 
with  this  title,  published  by  Pugh  &  Pettit,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  has  appeared  within  the  passing  month, 
the  first  number  of  which  has  been  received  at  this 
office. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  IRELAND. 

By  the  following  letter,  received  by  the  Acadia, 
it  will  be  seen  that  our  kind  almoners  in  Dublin 
are  still  actively  engaged  in  their  good  work  of 
relieving  the  destitution  of  their  fellow  country- 
men. They  have  husbanded  their  resources 
with  care,  that  the  distress  of  the  coming  winter 
may  be  alleviated : 

CENTRAL    RELIEF    COMMITTEE   OF    THE  SOCIETY 
OF  FRIENDS, 

43  Fleet  street,  Dublin,  > 
2d  of  11th  month,  1847-5 

Thomas  Pim  Cope  :  Respected  Friend. — We 
have  now  to  acknowledge  thy  kind  letters  of 
30th  of  9th  month  and  6th  ult.,  covering  bill  of 
lading,  etc.,  of  100  sacks  Indian  corn  and  115 
barrels  breadstuffs,  per  Wyoming  for  Liverpool, 
being  an  additional  contribution  through  thy 
hands,  from  our  indefatigable  fellow  labourers  in 
the  United  States  in  aid  of  the  suffering  poor  of 
this  country. 

We  continue  to  receive  from  various  parts  of 
this  island,  especially  from  some  of  the  remote 
districts  of  the  west,  deeply  affecting  details  of 
the  increasing  destitution  of  the  people.  We 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  happy  circumstance, 
that  for  some  months  past  we  have  so  far  held 
back  from  distributing  the  supplies  so  bountifully 
poured  in  upon  us  from  America,  as  to  have  still 
at  our  disposal  a  very  considerable  reserve, 
which,  with  the  shipments  still  coming  forward, 
will  form  a  truly  important  and  seasonable  aid 
for  the  coming  winter.  We  hope  ere  long  to  be 
prepared  with  full  details  of  our  operations  to 
lay  before  our  constituents  at  home  and  abroad, 
referring  to  which  we  are 
Thy  sincere  friends, 

Joseph  Bewley,)  Secretaries. 
Jonathan  Pim,  5 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  the  year  1822  an  account  of  the  meetings 
in  Great  Britain  was  published  by  direction  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London.  That  meeting 
then  consisted  of  twenty-six  quarterly  meetings, 
the  half-year's  meeting  of  Wales,  and  the  general 
meeting  of  Scotland.  These  included  one  hun- 
dred and  one  monthly  meetings,  and  four  hundred 
and  four  meetings  for  Divine  worship,  exclusive 
of  Ireland  and  the  meetings  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  By  recent  information,  it  appears  that 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London  is  preparing 
a  revised  account  of  the  meetings  at  present  ex- 
isting in  Great  Britain,  with  the  times  at  which 
they  are  held.  This  statement,  when  completed, 
will  probably  be  published,  and  furnish  the 
means  of  ascertainingf  whether  the  numbers  of 
the  society  there  have  increased  or  diminished 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  the  emigrations  of  young 
and  middle  aged  Friends  from  that  country  to 
this,  within  that  period,  must  have  a  sensible  in- 
fluence on  the  apparent  augmentation  or  decline 
of  their  numbers  The  account  above  noticed, 
when  received,  will  probably  appear  in  the  Re- 
view. R. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

EXTENT  OF  INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

It  seems  that  we  have  a  very  inadequate  con- 
ception of  the  numbers  assembled  at  the  time  of 
this  meeting.  A  letter  from  a  friend  who  was 
present,  expresses  the  belief,  that  at  the  meeting 
on  first-day  morning,  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual 
assembly,  there  was  the  greatest  collection  of 
people,  horses  and  vehicles,  that  was  ever  brought 
together  at  a  meeting  of  Friends  since  the  rise  of 
the  society.  The  house  is  estimated  to  hold 
3000  persons ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  assembly 
could  not  obtain  admittance.  The  horses  and 
vehicles  covered  several  acres  of  ground. 

T. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 

The  following  unassuming  description  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  Prescott  laboured  in  the 
preparation  of  his  "  History  of  Peru,"  is  ex- 
tracted from  his  preface  to  that  work.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  on  record  an  instance  of  such  indom- 
itable perseverance  and  acute  research  under  dis- 
couragements so  appalling.  The  case  of  Milton 
is  no  parallel  to  it.  The  materials  for  his  great 
work  were  within  him  ;  and  his  disconnection 
with  the  external  world  served  only  to  throw 
him  more  entirely  on  the  world  within.  The 
materials  for  Prescott's  History,  which  were 
very  voluminous,  were  written  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  the  utmost  patience   and  acutc- 


ness  were  required  to  sift  out  the  truth  from  £ 
mass  of  traditional  and  legendary  error.  Of  his 
success  in  this  great  achievement  the  English  Re 
viewers  speak  in  the  highest  terms  ;  of  his  diffi 
culties,  we  would  let  him  give  his  own  manlj! 
yet  modest  statement. 

"  Before  closing  these  remarks,  I  may  be  per 
mitted  to  add  a  few  of  a  personal  nature.  In  seve- 
ral foreign  notices  of  my  writings,  the  author  has 
been  said  to  be  blind,  and  more  than  once  I  have 
had  the  credit  of  having  lost  my  sight  in  the  com- 
position of  my  first  history.  When  I  have  met 
with  such  erroneous  accounts,  I  have  hastened  to 
correct  them.  But  the  present  occasion  affords 
me  the  best  means  of  doing  so  ;  and  I  am  the  more 
desirous  of  this,  as  I  fear  some  of  my  own  re- 
marks, in  the  Prefaces  to  my  former  histories,! 
have  led  to  the  mistake. 

"While  at  the  University,  I  received  an  injury] 
in  one  of  my  eyes,  which  deprived  me  of  the  sight 
of  it.  The  other,  soon  after,  was  attacked  by  in-j 
flammation  so  severely,  that,  for  some  time,  I  lost) 
the  sight  of  that  also  ;  and  though  it  was  subse-j 
quently  restored,  the  organ  was  so  much  disorder- 
ed as  to  remain  permanently  debilitated,  while 
twice  in  my  life,  since,  I  have  been  deprived  oft 
the  use  of  it  for  all  purposes  of  reading  and  wri-{ 
ting,  for  several  years  together.  It  was  during  one 
of  these  periods  that  I  received  from  Madrid  the 
materials  for  the  'History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa-j 
bella  ;'  and  in  my  disabled  condition,  with  my 
Transatlantic  treasures  lying  around  me,  I  was 
like  one  pining  from  hunger  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance. In  this  state,  I  resolved  to  make  the  ear, 
if  possible,  do  the  work  of  the  eye.  I  procured 
the  services  of  a  secretary,  who  read  to  me  the 
various  authorities  ;  and  in  time  I  became  so  far 
familiar  with  the  sounds  of  the  different  foreign i 
languages,  to  some  of  which,  indeed,  I  had  been; 
previously  accustomed  by  a  residence  abroad, 
that  I  could  comprehend  his  reading  without 
much  difficulty.  As  the  reader  proceeded,  I  dic- 
tated copious  notes ;  and,  when  these  had  swelled 
to  a  considerable  amount,  they  were  read  to  me 
repeatedly,  till  I  had  mastered  their  contents  suf- 
ficiently for  the  purpose  of  composition.  The 
same  notes  furnished  an  easy  means  of  reference 
to  sustain  the  text. 

"  Still  another  difficulty  occurred  in  the  mecha- 
nical labor  of  writing,  which  I  found  a  severe  trial 
to  the  eye.  This  was  remedied  by  means  of  a 
writing-case,  such  as  is  used  by  the  blind,  which 
enabled  me  to  commit  my  thoughts  to  paper  with- 
out the  aid  of  sight,  serving  me  equally  well  in  the 
dark  as  in  the  light.  The  characters  thus  formed 
made  a  near  approach  to  hieroglyphics  ;  but  my 
secretary  became  expert  in  the  art  of  deciphering, 
and  a  fair  copy — with  a  liberal  allowance  for  un- 
avoidable blunders — was  transcribed  for  the  use 
of  the  printeyr.  I  have  described  the  process  with 
more  minuteness,  as  some  curiosity  has  been  re- 
peatedly expressed  in  reference  to  my  modus  ope- 
randi under  my  privations,  and  the  knowledge  of 
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it  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  others  in  similar 
circumstances. 

"  Though  I  was  encouraged  by  the  sensible  pro- 
gress of  my  work  it  was  necessarily  slow.  But 
in  time  the  tendency  to  inflammation  diminished, 
and  the  strength  of  the  eye  was  confirmed  more 
and  more.  It  was  at  length  so  far  restored,  that 
I  could  read  for  several  hours  of  the  day,  though 
my  labors  in  this  way  necessarily  terminated  with 
the  daylight.  Nor  could  I  ever  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  secretary,  or  with  the  writing-case ; 
,for,  contrary  to  the  usual  experience,  I  have  found 
;  writing  a  severer  trial  to  the  eye  than  reading — 
la  remark,  however,  which  does  not  apply  to  the 
.reading  of  manuscript;  and  to  enable  myself,  there- 
fore, to  revise  my  composition  more  carefully,  I 
i  caused  a  copy  of  the  '  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella'  to  be  printed  for  my  own  inspection,  be- 
fore it  was  sent  to  the  press  for  publication.  Such 
as  I  have  described  was  the  improved  state  of  my 
.health  during  the  preparation  of  the  '  Conquest 
of  Mexico  ;'  and  satisfied  with  being  raised  so 
.nearly  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  my  species,  I 
.scarcely  envied  the  superior  good  fortune  of  those 
,who  could  prolong  their  studies  into  the  evening, 
iand  the  later  hours  of  the  night, 
j  "But  a  change  has  again  taken  place,  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  sight  of  my  eye  has  become 
gradually  dimmed,  while  the  sensibility  of  the 
.nerve  has  been  so  far  increased  that  for  several 
iweeks  of  the  last  year  I  have  not  opened  a  volume, 
.and  through  the  whole  time  I  have  not  had  the 
use  of  it,  on  an  average,  for  more  than  an  hour  a 
day.  Nor  can  I  cheer  myself  with  the  delusive 
jexpectation,  that  impaired  as  the  organ  has  be- 
come, from  having  been  tasked,  probably,  beyond 
its  strength,  it  can  ever  renew  its  youth,  or  be 
,of  much  service  to  me  hereafter  in  my  literary  re- 
searches. Whether  I  shall  have  the  heart  to  en- 
ter, as  I  had  proposed,  on  a  new  and  more  exten- 
sive field  of  historical  labour,  with  these  impedi- 
ments, I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  long  habit,  and  a 
natural  desire  to  follow  up  the  career  which  I 
have  so  long  pursued,  may  make  this,  in  a  man- 
ner, necessary,  as  my  past  experience  has  already 
proved  that  it  is  practicable."  T.  S. 


From  the  [Kentucky]  Examiner. 

The  Savannah  Republican  does  not  hesitate, 
p  pointing  to  slaves,  'that  fearfully  large  class  of 
jnproductive  consumers,'  as  the  cause  of  the  de- 
lay of  Southern  cities,  and  the  downward  tenden- 
cy of  things  in  the  Southern  States.  One  of  the 
^blest  men  of  Georgia,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  that,  Georgia  cannot  be  the  State  she  ought 
o  be,  until  labour  is  esteemed  honorable  by  all 
Masses,  and  made  the  characteristic  of  every  free- 
man. The  following  article  from  the  Savannah 
Republican  shows  the  tendency  of  things  in  the 
far  South,  and  the  necessity  there  exists  for  look- 
ng  into  and  discussing  fully,  all  the  influences  of 
slavery: 


"  INFLUENCE  OF  SLAVERY  UPON  THE  PROS- 
PERITY OF  A  STATE. 

"  Domestics  for  Home  Consumption. — One 
of  our  merchants  advertises  in  our  paper  that  he 
has  just  received  a  large  consignment  of  Boston 
laths,  and  it  strikes  us,  and  must  strike  others,  as 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  a  population  living  in 
the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  best  lumber  regions 
of  the  United  States,  with  thousands  of  fallen  pine 
trees  covering  the  forests  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  should  be  indebted  to  Northern 
enterprise  for  the  very  laths  with  which  their 
houses  are  constructed. 

"  Another  instance  arrested  our  attention  a  short 
time  ago.  In  visiting  a  rice  plantation  of  a  friend 
on  the  Savannah  river,  we  observed,  stamped 
on  the  side  of  the  row-boat  which  carried  us,  the 
name  of  the  maker  in  New  York ;  while  one  of 
our  Carolina  friends,  a  great  lecturer  on  agricul- 
ture, and  president  of  agricultural  societies,  gets 
even  his  '  pig  yokes'  from  the  North  instead  of 
making  them  on  his  own  plantation. 

"  While  such  supine  indolence  and  such  a 
short-sighted  policy  prevail  among  us,  the  South 
must  and  will  remain  tributary  to  the  superior 
industry  and  energy  of  the  North,  which  profits 
by  her  neglect  of  her  own  true  interests. 

"  The  resources  of  the  South  need  only  be 
developed  to  give  her  childrenjwealth  and  com- 
forts. Nature  has  done  far  more  for  us  than  for 
our  Northern  brethren,  but  they  have  husbanded 
their  resources,  while  we  have  squandered  and 
neglected  ours. 

"Take  for  example  the  State  of  Georgia.  Vast 
quantities  of  her  timber  are  now  rotting  in  her  for- 
ests while  Northern  lumber  comes  into  our  port. 
The  finest  water-power  in  the  world  which  might 
be  converted  into  a  thousand  useful  purposes  is 
allowed  to  waste  itself  over  rocks  in  its  channel. 
The  shad  fishery  on  the  Savannah  river  is  year- 
ly made  a  source  of  large  profit  to  a  company 
from  Maine.  Our  canal  furnishes  our  city  only 
with  eels  and  water  lillies !  instead  of  being  com- 
pleted to  bring  us  down  the  lumber  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Ogechee  ;  and  in  one  word  we  con- 
tinue poor,  because  we  will  not  make  the  effort 
to  become  rich  by  developing  the  actual  resources 
in  our  power. 

"  Agriculture  and  commerce  absorb  most  of 
the  energies  of  the  portion  of  our  people  who 
will  work,  while  the  class  of  'unproductive  con- 
sumers' at  the  South  is  fearfully  large.  The 
professions  have  much  to  answer  for  in  this  re- 
spect. Many  sturdy  young  fellows  who  would 
enjoy  both  health  and  competence  if  following 
the  plough,  are  wasting  their  energies  and  their 
lives  in  a  fruitless  chase  after  'cases,'  either  le- 
gal, medical,  or  clerical,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
community  and  their  own. 

"  Georgia,  we  are  happy  to  see,  is  waking  up; 
the  former  stupid  idea  that  a  gentleman  was  one 
who  wore  white  kids,  and  never  worked,  is  fast 
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giving  place  to  the  sounder  doctrine,  that  the 
working  men,  either  with  hand  or  brain,  are 
the  true  nobility  of  a  country,  and  stamp  its 
character  at  home  and  abroad.  Upon  the  pres- 
ent generation  rests  the  duty  of  developing  the  in- 
ternal resources  of  the  State — of  employing  her 
water  power  in  turning  the  busy  wheels  of  fac- 
tories ;  in  increasing  her  exports  of  lumber — 
and  developing  all  her  countless  resources." 

This  is  right !  look  into  the  matter,  friends,  and 
you  will  be  prepared  by  and  bye  to  solve  the 
difficulty.  When  duty  and  interest  combine, 
as  combine  they  do,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
you  will  act.  Let  Kentucky  show  the  way, 
(and  what  a  glorious  lead  it  would  be  !  so  wor- 
thy of  the  noblest  character!  so  inspiring  to 
all  the  hopes  of  man,)  let  the  old  Dominion  fol- 
low, and  Georgia  will  overlap  South  Carolina, 
ultra  as  she  now  is,  and  sweep  her  on,  as  she 
speaks,  with  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  for 
universal  freedom. 

This  is  the  talisman  which  developes  the  re- 
sources of  States,  and  builds  up  cities.  This  is  the 
means  by  which  individual  prosperity,  and  the 
greatness  of  Commonwealths,  are  made  endur- 
ing, which  will  convert  forests  into  fields,  wa- 
ter power  into  wealth,  and  make  the  South 
what  the  South  should  be,  as  glowing  and  glori- 
rious  a  land  as  man  ever  trod. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTI- 
TUTE. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Geologists  in  Boston,  Professor  Henry  gave  the 
following  account  of  James  Smith-son,  to  whose 
liberality  we  are  indebted  for  the  institution  that 
bears  his  name  : 

"  Smithson  was  born  in  England  in  the  year 
1768.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition,  and 
devoted  to  science.  He  was  the  best  chemist  in 
Oxford,  and  after  his  graduation  became  the 
rival  of  Wollaston  in  minute  analysis,  and  pos- 
sessed most  extraordinary  skill  in  manipulation. 
The  following  anecdote  to  the  point  was  related 
on  the  authority  of  the  late  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  :  On  one  occasion  he  observed 
a  tear  trickling  down  the  face  of  a  lady ;  he 
caught  it  on  a  piece  of  glass,  lost  one-half,  ana- 
lyzed the  other  half,  and  discovered  a  microsco- 
pic salt. 

"  He  resided  most  of  the  time  abroad,  and  was 
the  author  of  upwards  of  twenty  original  me- 
moirs on  various  subjects  of  science.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  proud  of  his  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  on  one  occasion  wrote  thus  :  '  The 
best  blood  of  England  flows  in  my  veins.  On 
my  father's  side  I  am  a  Northumberland;  on 
my  mother's  I  am  related  to  kings.  But  this  is 
of  no  consequence.  My  name  shall  live  in  the 
memory  of  mankind  when  the  titles  of  the 
Northumberlands  and  Percys   are  forgotten.' 


Professor  Henry  said  he  could  find  no  evidenci 
that  he  had  written  this  in  view  of  the  establish 
ment  of  an  institution. 

"Smithson  died  at  Genoa  in  the  year  1829 
leaving  his  property  to  his  nephew,  the  son  o 
his  brother,  with  a  clause  in  his  will  leaving  i 
in  trust  of  the  United  States,  for  founding  ai 
institution  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  know 
ledge  among  men,  in  case  the  nephew  diec 
without  issue.  He  did  so  die,  and  the  money 
about  $500,000,  came  into  possession  of  ou: 
Government." 

Professor  Henry  then  explained  his  own  con 
nexion  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  whicl 
was  entirely  unsolicited  on  his  part.  He  men 
tioned  the  several  plans  which  had  been  sug 
gested  for  the  organization  of  the  Institution,  as! 
well  as  that  which  has  been  finally  adopted  as  i 
compromise.    According  to  this — 

To  Increase  Knowledge. — It  is  proposed,  firstj 
to  stimulate  men  of  talent,  in  every  part  of  th(i 
country  and  of  the  world,  to  make  original  re| 
searches  by  offering  suitable  rewards ;  and| 
second,  to  appropriate  annually  a  portion  of  th<j 
income  for  particular  researches,  under  the  di 
rection  of  suitable  persons. 

To  Diffuse  Knowledge. — It  is  proposed,  first 
to  publish  a  series  of  periodical  reports  on  th< 
progress  of  all  branches  of  knowledge ;  and 
second,  to  publish  occasionally  separate  treatises 
on  subjects  of  general  interest. 

No  memoir  on  subjects  of  physical  science  t( 
be  accepted  for  publication  which  does  not  font 
a  positive  addition  to  human  knowledge,  and  al 
unverified  speculations  to  be  rejected. 

Each  memoir  presented  to  the  Institution,  to  b( 
submitted  for  examination  to  a  commission  o: 
persons  of  reputation  for  learning  in  the  branch, 
to  which  the  article  pertains,  and  to  be  acceptet 
for  publication  only  in  case  the  report  of  this 
commission  is  favourable. 

The  reports  on  the  progress  of  knowledge,  tc 
be  furnished  by  collaborators,  consisting  of  men! 
eminent  in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge.! 
These  reports  to  consist  of  three  classes — physi-j 
cal,  moral,  and  political,  literature  and  the  fine 
arts. 

One-half  of  the  income  of  the  Institution  is  toi 
be  devoted  to  carrying  out  this  plan ;  the  other 
half  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledgej 
by  means  of  collections  of  books  and  objects  ol| 
nature  and  art. 

The  building,  which  is  slowly  in  progress,  is 
to  be  erected,  in  considerable  part,  out  of  the 
interest  which  will  accrue  upon  the  interest 
which  has  accumulated  upon  the  original  sum 
since  it  has  been  in  the  keeping  of  the  United 
States. — Nat.  Intel. 


They  who  defend  war,  says  Erasmus,  must 
defend  the  dispositions  which  lead  to  war;  and 
these  dispositions  are  absolutely  forbidden  by 
the  gospel. 
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GERMAN  IMMIGRATION. 

The  report  of  the  German  Society,  from  Jan. 
1  to  Oct.  1,  is  published  in  the  Schnellpost  of 
this  morning.  During  this  time  about  50,000 
German  immigrants  have  arrived  in  New  York. 
The  precise  number  cannot  be  ascertained,  as 
many  have  come  from  unusual  ports.  Of  those 
known  to  the  Committee,  143  ships  from  Havre 
have  brought  about  18,500 ;  85  from  Antwerp 
about  11,000  ;  90  from  Bremen  about  8411  ;  47 
from  London  about  5000  ;  38  from  Hamburg, 
4245  ;  27  from  Rotterdam,  1400  ;  25  from  Liver- 
pool, 700 ;  1  from  Portsmouth,  504 ;  1  from 
Falmouth,  157  ;  1  from  Plymouth,  240  ;  1  from 
Glasgow,  104  ;  1  from  Stettin,  74.  In  general, 
the  immigrants  this  year  have  been  in  better 
circumstances  than  those  of  former  years,  which 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  poorer  classes  have 
taken  the  cheaper  route  by  Quebec.  Most  of 
them  have  gone  west  to  engage  in  agriculture ; 
among  them  have  been  fewer  mechanics  than 
usual,  and  most  of  these  have  gon»  west.  Many 
of  them  have,  however,  caught  the  fever  in  the 
West  and  have  returned  to  the  City  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  aid  of  the  Society  Through  the 
agency  of  the  Society  there  have  found  employ- 
ment :  day-labourers  and  labourers  on  railroads, 
2,223  ;  female  domestics,  677  ;  mechanics'  ap- 
prentices, 73 ;  farm  labourers,  113  ;  stone  cutters, 
66;  bakers,  58;  masons,  46;  joiners,  39; 
weavers,  32  ;  tailors,  14  ;  shoemakers,  14  ;  lock- 
smiths, 12  ;  gardeners,  12  ;  smiths,  other  mecha- 
nics, 54 — total,  3,436  persons  ;  besides  these,  423 
immigrants  have  been  placed  in  New  Jersey — 
in  all,  3,859. 

The  report  adds  that  the  Society  has  other- 
wise been  of  service  to  an  unusual  number  of 
immigrants,  and  that  its  sphere  of  action  is  con 
stantly  extending. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


MODE  OF  MAKING  FRIENDS. 

\  I  remember  having  read  in  Franklin's  biogra- 
phy, that  while  he  was  acting  as  clerk  to  the 
■legislature,  one  of  the  members,  who  was  con- 
sidered a  man  of  talents,  manifested  some  oppo- 
sition to  him.  Franklin  wishing  to  gain  his 
ifriendship,  adopted  the  following  expedient. 
iHaving  learned  that  the  member  in  question 
iwas  in  possession  of  a  certain  rare  book,  he  ad- 
dressed him  a  note,  politely  requesting  the  loan 
jof  it.  The  book  was  delivered  to  the  bearer; 
and  after  Franklin  had  kept  it  about  a  week, — 
(whether  he  read  it  does  not  appear — he  returned 
it,  with  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  favour. 
From  that  time  the  man  became  his  friend.  A 
similar  principle  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon, 
and  with  equal  success,  in  the  following  case, 
related  by  Cobb. 

"  A  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has 
charge  of  one  of  the  departments  in  a  boys' 
school,  in  a  neighbouring  city,  states  that  a  lady 


came  to  the  school  one  morning  with  her  son 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  '  had  been  sus- 
pended from  every  other  school  in  that  section 
of  the  city  for  truancy  and  bad  conduct.'  The 
mother  said  to  her,  'he  is  a  very  bad  boy.  His 
father  and  I  have  whipped  him,  and  whipped 
him,  but  it  does  no  good.  You  will  be  obliged 
to  punish  him,  he  is  so  very  bad.'  The  young 
lady,  immediately  after  the  mother  left  the 
school-room,  said  to  the  boy,  in  a  very  kind  and 
affectionate  manner,  (she  was  a  cheerful  and 
pleasant  young  lady,)  '  Charles,  I  wish  you  to 

go  to  Mr.   's,  in    street,  and  take  a 

letter  for  me  ;  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  importance 
to  me,  I  wish  you  to  go  and  return  as  soon  as 
you  can  without  injury  to  yourself,  and  bring 
me  an  answer.' 

" '  The  boy  then,'  said  the  young  lady, 
'  raised  his  head,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had 
been  dropped  down,  and  smiled.  He  took  the 
letter,  and  judging  from  the  time  he  was  absent, 
and  from  his  appearance  when  he  returned,  he 
must  have  run  all  the  way  there  and  back.  I 
complimented  him,'  said  the  young  lady,  '  for  his 
promptness,  expressed  fears  that  he  had  injured 
himself  in  consequence  of  running  so  fast,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness  in  going  for  me ; 
with  all  of  which  he  seemed  highly  pleased.  I 
then  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  class  ;  and  occasion- 
ally, for  several  days,  requested  him  to  do  er- 
rands for  me ;  and,'  she  concluded  by  saying, 
that  I  '  never  had  a  better  boy  in  school  than 
Charles  was,  during  the  eighteen  months  which 
he  attended  my  school.'  This  boy  had,  most 
probably,  never  received  any  encouragement  to 
do  well  before." — Christian  Citizen. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  TEA. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  London  Chemical  So- 
ciety there  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  War- 
rington, on  the  analysis  of  tea,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  has  not  only  removed  the  whole  of  the 
colouring  matter,  or  glazing,  from  green  tea, 
but  he  has  been  able  to  analyze  the  matter  re- 
moved, and  prove  it  by  chemical  evidence,  to 
consist  of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  principally. 
So  that  in  fact  the  drinkers  of  green  tea,  as  it 
comes  to  the  English  market,  indulge  in  a  beve- 
rage of  Chinese  paint,  and  might  imitate  the 
mixture  by  dissolving  Prussian  blue  and  plaster 
of  Paris  in  hot  water.  The  Chinese  do  not 
drink  this  painted  tea ;  they  only  sell  it. — Gard- 
ner's Chronicle. 


TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

At  one  of  Father  Mathew's  meetings  in  Eng- 
land, a  friend  who  had  travelled  extensively  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  expressing  his  adherence 
to  the  plan  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liquors,  made  the  following  impressive  observa- 
tions : 

"I  rejoice  in  the  spread  of  temperance,  because 
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I  have  witnessed  in  every  part  of  the  globe 
which  I  have  visited,  the  dreadful  effects  of  in- 
temperance ;  I  have  witnessed  these  effects  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  I  am  sure  we 
cannot  in  any  way  promote  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind more  effectually  than  by  persuading  men  to 
abandon  the  use  of  those  liquors  which  injure 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  pervert  the 
understanding  as  well  as  corrupt  the  affections, 
Avhile  they  ruin  both  body  and  soul.  When  I 
say  this,  I  am  well  aware,  and  I  hope  never  to 
forget,  that  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  is  the  one  grand 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  the  world.  But  in  the 
temperance  movement,  I  see  nothing  that  is  op- 
posed to  the  gospel,  but  every  thing  in  harmony 
with  its  Divine  operations." 


THE  FALLING  LEAF  OF  AUTUMN. 
Who  can  behold  it  without  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  lessons  it  seems  designed  to  teach  1 
"  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,"  whispers  a  voice  in 
gentle,  but  impressive  accents.  However  strong 
and  beautiful  the  parent  trees,  when  the  season  of 
decadency  arrives,  the  separation  must  take  place. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature  which  no  mortal  power  can 
repeal.  "  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall."  Buds 
have  their  time  to  spring  into  that  brief  and 
beautiful  existence  allotted  them  by  the  Universal 
Creator.  "  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season." 
They  all  have  one  life  to  live — one  death  to  die. 
Nature  is  lovely  in  her  forms  of  life,  and  lovely 
in  death.  The  verdure  which  she  spreads  over 
creation  in  its  season,  is  refreshing  to  the  eye 
and  the  mind,  but  her  dying  colours,  if  I  may  so 
call  them,  are  of  startling  brightness.  Go  now 
into  the  fields  and  forests,  and  behold  the  gorge- 
ous apparel  with  which  she  has  invested  herself, 
preparatory  to  her  descent  into  the  sepulchre  of 
winter.  No  gloomy  colour  is  seen  adorning  her 
wasted  form.  No  frown  distorts  her  matronly 
brow.  Her  joy  is  like  that  of  one  who  has  run 
well  his  triumphant  course  ;  fulfilled  his  entrusted 
commission,  and  is  "  ready  to  be  offered  up." 
How  affecting  this  annual  sacrifice  of  a  world  of 
beauty  and  grandeur !  The  leaves  fall,  but  not 
the  tree  that  bore  them.  The  rose  fades,  but  the 
stem  on  which  it  grew,  is  vital.  It  will  "  sprout 
a^ain."  So  is  the  life  of  the  spiritual  aspirant 
after  a  holy  immortality  "hid  with  Christ  in 
God,"  and  in  that  life  mortality  is  to  be  "  swal- 
lowed up."  How  mighty  the  power  that  can 
absorb  all  the  miseries  of  humanity,  as  the  earth 
absorbs  the  world  of  leaves  that  descends  into  its 
bosom ! 

But  this  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf — look  at  it. 
Behold  the  image  of  the  parent  tree  so  strikingly 
delineated  upon  it.  It  is  there,  even  in  death. 
Even  so  is  it  with  the  frail  child  of  dust,"  who 
with  tearful  faitli  looks  up  to  God  as  his  father. 
"  We  all  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
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image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spiri  I 
of  the  Lord."  Death  hath  no  power  over  tha 
form  of  beauty.  The  grave  cannot  touch  it.  ]t 
is  imperishable.  Faith  assures  us  that  "  as  wJ 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  so  shall  wJ 
bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly."  Then  let  thj 
falling  leaf,  which  so  softly  sinks  to  the  earth  i 
after  having  fulfilled  its  mission,  teach  us  how  to 
die.  Thus  gently  may  we  stoop  to  the  dust: 
and  sink  to  our  last  repose. — Mercury. 


SLAVE-TRADE. 

The  United  States  brig  Dolphin,  commandec 
by  Lieutenant  Bell,  recently  arrived  at  New 
York  in  22  days  from  Porto  Praya,  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands. 

Lieutenant  Bell,  during  his  cruise,  overhaulec! 
an  American  brig  (the  J.  W.  Huntingdon)  or! 
the  night  of  the  31st  of  August,  owned  in  New 
York,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  with  the  usual  assortec' 
slave  cargo  on  board,  and  lumber  enough  for  a  I' 
slave  deck.  He  was  informed  also,  that  the 
Malaga  had  precisely  such  a  cargo,  except  the 
lumber.  The  American  brig  ".  Senator,"  boarded  I 
in  March  last,  was  out  from  Rio  with  such  a 
cargo,  and  similarly  chartered.  The  master  oil 
the  J.  W.  Huntingdon  reports  that  she  (the 
Senator)  now  lies  scuttled  in  Rio.  Having 
safely  landed  500  slaves  at  Cape  Frio,  she  pro- 
ceeded into  Rio  under  Brazilian  colours,  where 
her  owners  were  suffered  to  strip  her  of  all  her 
furniture,  and  then  the  government  seized  her  as 
a  no-document  vessel — the  American  crew  having 
left  her  at  Loango,  where  the  slaves  were  taken 
on  board. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  horrid  traffic  is 
still  going  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growth 
of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  will  have  a  favourable 
effect  towards  arresting  this  monstrous  evil  and> 
disgrace  to  the  present  era  of  civilization. — JV*. 
American  and  TJ.  S.  Gazette. 


OVERWHELMING  ARGUMENT. 

Dr.  Lathrop  in  one  of  his  sermons  says,  "  If  it  I 
were  true  that  there  is  no  God,  what  evidence 
can  the  Atheist  have,  that  he  shall  not  exist  and  ! 
be  miserable  after  death  ?     How  came  he  to 
exist  at  all  ?    Whatever  was  the  cause  of  his  \ 
existence  here,  may  be  the  cause  of  his  existence  | 
hereafter.    Or,  if  there  is  no  cause,  he  may  exist  | 
without  a  cause  in  another  state,  as  well  as  in 
this.    And  if  his  corrupt  heart  and  abominable 
works  make  him  so  unhappy  here,  that  he  had 
rather  be  annihilated,  than  run  the  hazard  of  a 
future  existence,  what  hinders  but  he  may  be 
unhappy  for  ever?    The  man,  then,  is  a  fool, 
who  wishes  there  was  no  God,  hoping  thus  to 
be  secure  from  future  misery,  for  admitting  there 
is  no  God,  still  he  may  exist  hereafter  as  well 
as  here;  if  he  does  exist,  his  corruptions  and 
vices  may  render  him  miserable  eternally,  as 
well  as  for  the  present." — S.  S.  Journal. 
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THE  ANCIENT  POST  SYSTEM  IN  PERU. 
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The  system  of  communication  through  their 
dominion  was  still  further  improved  by  the  Pe- 
ruvian sovereigns,  by  the  introduction  of  posts, 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  by  the  Aztecs. 
The  Peruvian  posts,  however,  established  on  all 
the  great  routes  that  conducted  to  the  capital, 
were  on  a  much  more  extended  plan  than  those  in 
Mexico.    All  along  the  routes  small  buildings 
were  erected,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  five 
miles  asunder,  in  each  of  which  a  number  of 
runners,  or  chasquis,  as  they  were  called,  were 
stationed  to  carry  forward  the  despatches  of 
government.    These   despatches   were  either 
,  verbal,  or  conveyed  by  means  of  quipus,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  thread  of  the 
•y^j  crimson  fringe   worn   round  the  temples  of 
oB)  „  |  the  Inca,  which  was  regarded  with  the  same 
a;(fI  ^implicit  deference  as  the  signet  ring  of  the  oriental 
ssoiled  (despot.    The  chasquis  were  dressed  in  a  pecu- 
h[0[,  liar  livery,  intimating  their  profession.  They 
lul  ,jj  were  all  trained  to  the  employment,  and  selected 
Ppt  flj  ,for  their  speed  and  fidelity.    As  the  distance 
mg  each  courier  had  to  perform  was  small,  and  as 
such,  ,he  had  ample  time  to  refresh  himself  at  the 
lstei[l;  stations,  they  ran  over  the  ground  with  great 
ie  m,  ^wiftness,  and  messages  were  carried  through 
(ja™,  jthe  whole  extent  of  the  great  routes,  at  the  rate 
;of  150  miles  a  day.    The  office  of  the  chasquis 
^  |was  not  limited  to  carrying  despatches.  They 
jHIk,  frequently  brought  various  articles  for  the  use  of 
Iju,   the  court;  and  in  this  way,  fish  from  the  distant 
,]m  ocean,  fruits,  game,  and  different  commodities 
from  the  hot  regions  on  the  coast,  were  taken  to 
jthe  capital  in  good  condition,  and  served  fresh  at 
gjgjj  jthe  royal  table.    It  is  remarkable  that  this  im- 
j,  portant  institution  should  have  been  known  to 
,oml>  poth  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  without  any 
•]    correspondence  with  one  another ;  and  that  it 
'  I  should  have  been  found  among  two  barbarian 
nations  of  the  New  World  long  before  it  was  in- 
troduced among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe. — 
Prescotfs  History  of  Peru. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 

1  At  Darlington  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  North 
Shields,  on  the  19th  ult.,  our  friend  Isaac  Sharp, 
returned  the  certificate  granted  him  in  the  Third 
nonth  last,  having  completed  his  religious  visit 
'o  the  Shetland  Isles,  accompanied  by  Barnard 
Dickenson.  For  the  present  he  feels  himself 
released  from  making  a  similar  visit  to  the  Ork- 
ley  Isles,  and  some  religious  service  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  Our  friends  remained  seven  weeks 
in  the  Shetland  Islands,  during  which  period 
.hey  travelled  more  than  600  miles,  chiefly  on 
oot  and  in  open  boats.  They  held  52  Public 
Meetings  among  the  interesting  and  simple 
learted  islanders,  and  wherever  they  went  they 
net  with  great  openness.  The  companies  which 
were  assembled  varied  in  number,  from  about 
ifteen  to  five  or  six  hundred.    As  it  may  be 


almost  said  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  there  are 
neither  roads  nor  inns,  our  friends,  in  crossing 
on  foot  over  the  moss  clad  hills,  and  in  threading 
their  trackless  way  through  the  soft  and  boggy 
ground,  were  often  exposed  to  great  personal 
fatigue,  and  to  the  want  of  suitable  food,  but  the 
best  the  poor  cottagers  had  to  set  before  them, 
was  cheerfully  given,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
blessing  was  pronounced  on  them  and  their 
work.  They  were  also  cheered  from  place  to 
place  by  the  affectionate  inquiries  which  were 
made  respecting  a  company  of  Friends,  seven  in 
number,  who  visited  Shetland  in  1835 ;  the 
whole  of  whom,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years, 
were  individually  inquired  after  by  name.  In 
one  instance,  a  schoolmaster  could  tell  the  words 
which  had  been  spoken  by  them,  and  in  another, 
a  sweet  spirited  woman,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  remarked  in  effect,  "  I  have 
often  traced  the  hand  of  Providence,  that  your 
friends,  in  1835,  were  sent  from  different  parts 
of  England  at  the  same  time,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  each  other's  views,  and  that  these 
visits  should  have  immediately  preceded  a  press- 
ing time  of  scarcity  and  want,  which  they  were 
instrumental  in  aiding  to  relieve." 

A  period  of  scarcity  is,  however,  no  new  thing 
in  Shetland — and  the  almost  entire  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  in  1846,  together  with  their  inability 
to  grow  sufficient  corn  for  their  own  sustenance, 
brought  them  in  1847  to  the  verge  of  famine. 
I.  S.  and  B.  D.  say  they  have  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  investigation  which  they  made,  that  in 
no  one  instance  had  death  ensued  from  absolute 
starvation ;  yet  want  and  hunger,  with  cold  and 
partial  nakedness,  were  severely  felt  by  some, 
and  the  testimony  was  universal,  that,  "  but  for 
the  meal  sent  from  the  Edinburgh  Destitution 
Fund,  hundreds  must  have  perished."  In  the 
relief  thus  extended,  the  sufferers  clearly  recog- 
nised the  hand  of  a  gracious  Providence.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  timely  aid  afforded, 
there  were  many  cases  of  pressing  destitution, 
such,  for  instance,  as  a  poor  woman  and  her 
seven  children,  subsisting  for  an  entire  week  on 
the  milk  of  her  only  cow,  without  any  portion 
of  solid  food.  The  Government  Inspector  re- 
marked, "  In  no  instance  have  I  met  with  so 
much  of  uncomplaining  suffering  as  in  Shet- 
land." 

The  social  condition  of  these  poor  islanders 
stands  greatly  in  need  of  advancement;  their 
dwellings,  with  the  fire  on  the  floor,  and  the 
smoke  issuing  through  the  roof,  are  generally 
very  poor,  and  greatly  wanting  in  cleanliness. 
Peat  is  the  almost  universal  fuel;  for  neither  tree 
nor  shrub  is  found  in  Shetland.  The  inhabitants 
are  however  very  intelligent,  and  able  almost  in- 
variably to  read  and  write ;  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  establishment  of  School  Libraries  would 
prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  rising  generation, 
and  to  the  islanders  in  general.  The  population 
of  the  island,  is  about  35,000. 
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At  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  (during  which 
there  been  but  little  fair  weather,)  our  friends 
felt  the  time  had  arrived  for  moving  southward  ; 
and  on  leaving  the  islands,  they  carried  with 
them  a  lively  feeling  of  the  goodness  and  guidance 
of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  of  the  merciful 
preservation  which  they  had  experienced  by 
land  and  sea,  and  of  the  kindness  extended  to 
them  during  their  sojourn.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that,  until  the  year  1835,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  Friend  ever  visited  the  Shetland 
Isles  with  a  certificate. — London  Friend. 


MORNING. 

Oh  !  timely  happy,  timely  wise, 
Hearts  that  with  rising  morn  arise  ! 
Eyes  that  the  beam  celestial  view, 
Which  evermore  makes  all  things  new  ! 

New  every  morning  is  the  love 
Our  waking  and  uprising  prove, 
Through  sleep  and  darkness  safely  brought, 
Restored  to  life,  and  power  and  thought. 

New  mercies  each  returning  day, 
Hover  around  us  while  we  pray  : — 
New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven, 
New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven. 

If  on  our  daily  course  our  mind 

Be  set,  to  hallow  all  we  find, 

New  treasures  still,  of  countless  price, 

God  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 

Old  friends,  old  scenes,  will  lovelier  be, 
As  more  of  heaven  in  each  we  see  : 
Some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer 
Shall  dawn  on  every  cross  and  care. 

As  for  some  dear  familiar  strain 
Untired  we  ask,  and  ask  again — 
Ever  in  its  melodious  store, 
Finding  a  spell  unheard  before. 

Such  is  the  bliss  of  souls  serene 

When  they  have  vow'd  and  steadfast  been, 

Counting  the  cost,  in  all  t'  espy 

Their  God,  in  all,  themselves  deny. 

Oh,  could  we  learn  that  sacrifice, 
What  lights  would  all  around  us  rise  ! 
How  would  our  hearts  with  wisdom  talk, 
Along  life's  dullest,  dreariest  walk  ! 

We  need  not  bid,  for  cloistered  cell 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell, 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves  ;  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God. 

Seek  we  no  more  ;  content  with  these 
Let  present  rapture,  comfort,  ease, 
As  Heaven  shall  bid  them,  come  and  go: — 
The  secret  this  of  Rest  below. 

Only,  O  Lord,  in  thy  dear  love 

Fit  us  for  perfect  rest  above ; 

And  help  us,  this  and  every  day, 

To  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray.  Kebds. 
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THE  LITTLE  CANDLE. 

BY  HENRY  BACON. 

Cheerful  the  little  work-girl  sat, 

And  swift  her  needle  flew, 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  night 

Their  gloom  around  her  threw. 

A  little  light  alone  was  hers, 
As  there  she  sat  and  wrought ; 

And  well  she  knew  how  dear  to  prize 
What  her  own  toil  had  bought. 

"  I  must  be  quick,"  she  musing  said  ; 

"  My  little  candle  wanes ; 
And  swiftly  must  my  task  go  on, 

While  yet  its  light  remains." 

And  then  she  plied,  with  wondrous  skill, 

The  little  shining  steel, 
And  every  ray  of  that  small  light 

Smiled  on  her  patient  zeal. 

Ere  the  last  glimmer  died  away 

Her  task  was  neatly  done  ; 
Sweet  was  her  rest, — and  joy  to  her 

Came  with  the  morning  sun. 

Ah,  is  not  life  a  little  light 
That  soon  will  cease  to  burn  ? 

And  should  not  we  from  that  dear  girl 
A  solemn  lesson  learn  ? 

While  yet  our  little  candle  shines 
Be  all  our  powers  employed ; 

And  while  we  strive  to  do  our  tasks, 
Life  shall  be  best  enjoyed. 

But  let  us  ne'er  in  darkened  hours, 
Forget  what  Christ  hath  done, 

But,  patient,  in  sweet  hope  await 
The  glorious  rising  sun  ! 


Married, — At  Friends'  meeting-house.  Abington. 
Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  on  5th  day,  the  18tli| 
inst.,  Joshua  H.  Morris,  of  this  city,  to  Ann  M.J| 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wistar,  Jr.,  of  the  former  place! 


Errata. — In  page  41,  for  Martha  Hodges,  of  Sand-! 
wich,  Maine,  read  Martha  J.  Hodges,  of  China,  Maine; 
and  page  96,  for  Benjamin  Hiatt,  read  Benajah  Hiatt; 


QUERIES  FOR  WOMEN  FRIENDS. 
The  subscriber  proposes  to  reprint  the  ':  Queries 
for  Women  Friends,'1  which  have  appeared  in| 
Friends'  Review,  in  a  neat  form,  at  the  rate  of  one' 
dollar  per  dozen,  should  there  be  sufficient  demand' 
for  it.  Persons  at  a  distance  may  order  them  post\ 
raid  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

HENRY  LONGSTRETH, 
Bookseller,  347  Market  st.,  Philada. 


WANTED, 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  a  School  for  boys  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Overseers  of  "  the  Public  School, 
founded  by  charter  in  the  town  and  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia." 

Application*may  be  made  to  George  Stewardson, 
No.  90  Arch  street,  or  Charles  Yarnall,  No.  30  S. 
12th  street,  Philada. 

11  mo.  24lh. 
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DUBLIN  EPISTLE. 

An  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
in  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin,  by  adjournments, 
from  the  26th  of  Fourth  month  to  the  1st  of 
Fifth  month,  inclusive,  1847. 

TO  FRIENDS    IN  IRELAND. 

Dear  Friends. — We  have  been  brought,  in  the 
course  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  into  a  deep  feeling 
of  our  responsibility  when  thus  assembled.  The 
circumstances  which  now  surround  us,  press 
weightily  upon  our  minds,  and  it  is  under  some 
sense  of  the  responsibility  which  also  devolves 
on  our  members  individually,  that  we  believe  it 
right  briefly  to  address  you.    The  awful  dispen- 
sation under  which,  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom 
of  Divine  Providence,  this  land  is  now  afflicted, 
has  doubtless  awakened  many  to  serious  thought- 
fulness.    In  the  prevalence  of  famine,  and  the 
spreading  of  disease  and  death,  which  all  human 
aid  has  been  so  little  instrumental  in  arresting, 
we  behold  the  traces  of  an  Almighty  Hand,  and 
are  reminded  in  a  lively  and  affecting  manner, 
of  our  dependant  condition.    We  are  all  con- 
cerned in  the  lessons  of  instruction  which  these 
events  convey.    May  we  be  so  humbled  in 
spirit,  as  rightly  to  accept  them,  and  thus  witness 
a  preparation  of  heart  for  the  exercise  described 
by  the  prophet,  "  In  the  way  of  thy  judgments, 
O  Lord,  have  we  waited  for  thee.    The  desire 
of  our  soul  is  to  thy  name,  and  to  the  remem- 
brance of  thee.    With  my  soul  have  I  desired 
thee,  in  the  night;  yea,  with  my  spirit  within 
me,  will  I  seek  thee  early  ;  for  when  thy  judg- 
ments are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  will  learn  righteousness." 

We  rejoice  that  in  this  season  of  calamity  and 
sore  distress  to  such  multitudes* of  our  fellow 
country-people,  the  hearts  of  our  dear  friends 
have  been  open  in  no  common  measure  to  ad- 
minister to  the  wants  of  the  suffering  poor,  not 


only  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhoods,  but 
in  remote  districts  of  the  country.    In  this  en- 
gagement, enlarged  as  it  has  been  by  the  exten- 
sive trust  committed  to  us,  through  the  liberality 
of  our  Friends,  and  of  the  public  at  large,  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  there 
is  especial  need  of  a  watchful  care  that  our 
minds  be  not  diverted,  by  the  multiplicity  and 
weight  of  these  concerns,  from  a  due  attention  1o 
the  other  claims  of  religious  and  social  duty. 
The  circumstances   around  us   should  rather 
prompt  us  to  an  increased  fervency  of  spirit,  and 
greater  devotedness  to  the  Lord's  service.  Let 
us  also  beware  of  any  elevation  of  mind,  arising 
from  a  consciousness  of  being  made  instrumental 
of  good  to  others.   This  is  a  snare  of  the  enemy, 
from  which  we  shall  find  preservation  in  cherish- 
ing a  deep  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness,  and 
that  in  every  duty  we  are  helped  to  perform,  we 
are  but  unprofitable  servants.    The  labours  into 
which  many  of  our  members  have  been  intro- 
duced on  this  occasion,  have  brought  us  much 
under  public  notice,  and  into  intercourse  with 
those  of  other  religious  professions,  who  are 
engaged  in  portions  of  the  same  work.  Here 
also  is  need  of  close  watchfulness,  both  as  towards 
our  own  standing,  and  the  influence  of  our  ex- 
ample on  others.    Let  us  not  swerve  from  an 
upright  maintenance  of  our  Christian  principles, 
whether  they  be  put  to  the  test  in  greater  or 
lesser  matters.     Our  faithfulness  herein  will 
greatly  tend  to  our  own  preservation ;  and  it  is 
surely  incumbent  on  us,  if  brought  into  a  con- 
spicuous position,  however  unlooked  for  or  unde- 
sired  by  ourselves,  to  be  careful  that  the  honour 
of  our  holy  profession  be  not  tarnished  by  a 
weak  and  inconsistent  line  of  conduct.  We 
would  therefore  earnestly  press  upon  all  our 
dear  Friends,  to  whom  this  counsel  is  applicable, 
that  they  seek  to  be  found  in  an  humble  and 
circumspect  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Amongst  the  trials  of  the  present  day,  are 
those  connected  with  the  insecurity  of  property 
in  some  places,  from  tumultuary  movements  of 
the  populace,  to  possess  themselves  of  food.  In 
order  to  repress  these  movements,  and  to  guard 
the  premises  where  provisions  are  stored,  mili- 
tary force  has  been  employed  by  the  public 
authorities,  and  armed  escorts  have  been  fur- 
nished to  protect  such  property  in  transit.  We 
feel  for  our  Friends,  who  are  exposed  to  many 
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difficulties  in  relation  to  these  things,  and  we 
apprehend  there  is  a  renewed  call  to  watchful- 
ness, lest  any  be  induced,  either  in  respect  of 
their  own  property,  or  that  which  may  be  under 
their  care,  to  seek,  or  when  provided,  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  protection.  Is  it  not  manifest, 
dear  Friends,  that  there  would  be  an  inconsist- 
ency in  doing  by  the  hands  of  others,  that  which 
we  cannot  do  ourselves ;  and  whilst  professing 
a  Christian  testimony  against  bearing  arms,  to 
be  found  directly  or  indirectly  depending  upon 
the  defence  of  armed  men  ?  We  renewedly  feel 
the  preciousness  of  the  testimony  which  has 
been  given  us  to  bear,  to  the  peaceable  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  our  Holy  Redeemer;  but  there 
is  perhaps  none  which,  in  time  of  danger,  in- 
volves a  closer  trial  of  our  faith  and  our  allegi- 
ance to  Him.  Yet  how  numerous  and  how 
encouraging  are  the  instances  of  members  of  our 
Society,  who,  in  the  midst  of  war  or  civil  com-' 
motion  have  been  strengthened  to  maintain  it 
faithfully;  and,  under  circumstances  of  great  out- 
ward peril,  to  commit  themselves,  and  all  that 
was  dear  to  them  in  this  life,  to  the  care  and 
keeping  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel.  Often  have 
they  had  to  experience,  outwardly  as  well  as 
spiritually,  the  fulfilment  of  the  gracious  promises, 
"His  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler:" 
"  Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord,  which  is 
my  refuge,  even  the  Most  High,  thy  habitation, 
there  shall  no  evil  befall  thee."  May  we  ever 
retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  preservation 
vouchsafed  to  those,  whose  faithfulness  was  thus 
manifested  in  a  former  time  of  trial  in  this  land. 
But  let  us  also  remember,  that  suffering  in  person 
and  property  is  often  the  portion  of  the  devoted 
followers  of  Christ,  and  we  have  ground  to  trust 
that  their  constancy  under  such  trials  will  not 
only  be  owned  by  their  Divine  Master,  but  may, 
under  his  blessing,  be  made  a  powerful  means 
of  promoting  the  advancement  and  spreading  of 
the  truth. 

Beloved  Friends,  the  day  calls  for  diligence  in 
the  great  work  of  a  preparation  for  eternity. 
The  events  passing  around  us,  admonish  us  of 
the  great  uncertainty  of  life — that  here  we  have 
no  continuing  city — and  this  consideration  ought 
surely  to  loosen  our  attachment  to  the  things  of 
time,  and  engage  us  in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  a 
treasure  laid  up  in  Heaven.  May  our  loins  be 
girded  about,  and  our  lights  burning,  and  we 
ourselves  be  like  unto  men  that  wait  for  their 
Lord,  remembering  that  "  Blessed  arc  those  ser- 
vants whom  the  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall 
find  watching." 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting, 

Samuel  Bewley, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 

A  man  who  makes  pleasure  his  business,  in- 
stead of  business  his  pleasure,  will  be  likely  ere 
long  to  have  no  business  to  follow- 


MEMORIAL 

Of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  concerning  ' 
Daniel  Bailey,  deceased. 

The  memory  of  our  late  dear  friend,  Daniel 
Bailey,  being  precious" to  many,  we  are  induced  j 
to  prepare  a  brief  account  of  him,  in  the  hope 
that  his  instructive  example  of  uprightness,  sim- 
plicity, and  love  of  the  Truth,  together  with  his 
peaceful  close,  may  encourage  others  to  follow  j 
him  as  he  followed  Christ. 

He  was  born  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  ■ 
of  Virginia,  the  31st  day  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
1777.    His  parents  were  Abidan  and  Sarah 
Bailey,  members  of  the  religious  Society  of  ) 
Friends ;  who  were  concerned  to  train  their 
children  consistently  with  their  profession ;  his  [ 
mother  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  his 
father  several  years  before  he  arrived  at  man's 
i  estate. 

In  the  year  1804,  he  emigrated  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  in  the  year  1807,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Haworth,  daughter  of  George  and  Susan- 
nah Haworth,  and  was  favoured  to  raise  a  large 
family  of  children.  His  uprightness,  simplicity 
and  benevolence,  tended  not  only  to  endear  him 
to  his  friends  and  family,  but  to  gain  the  esteem 
of  his  acquaintance  generally. 

He  occupied  the  station  of  an  Elder  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  manifesting  a  sincere  concern 
for  the  advancement  of  Truth,  and  encouraging 
Friends,  by  precept  and  example,  to  a  faithful 
discharge  of  the  religious  duty  of  attending  all 
their  meetings  for  Worship  and  Discipline.  Al-  ! 
though  he  was  a  person  of  but  few  words,  his 
labours  for  the  maintenance  of  our  various  testi- 
monies, and  the  strict  observance  of  the  order 
and  discipline  of  our  Society,  were  marked  with 
much  fervency  of  mind. 

He  participated  with  Friends  in  the  painful 
exercise  occasioned  by  two  separations  in  the 
Society,  within  the  limits  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  manifested  an  unshaken  belief  in 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion as  held  by  our  predecessors. 

The  last  separation  took  place  a  little  before  | 
his  last  illness,  which  gave  him  much  deep  con- 
cern of  mind,  particularly  on  account  of  several 
members  of  his  own  Monthly  Meeting,  who 
were  disposed  to  join  with  the  seceders,  which 
concern  was  manifested  by  much  tender  and 
pathetic  expostulation  with  some  of  them  who  jj 
came  to  see  him  before  his  death,  desiring  them 
to  remember  it  as  his  last  admonition  for  their 
good. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  last  illness,  he  was 
engaged  as  one  of  a  committee  of  our  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  in  visiting  the 
members  of  that  body  with  their  families,  and 
expressed  much  satisfaction  in  attending  to  the 
service.  Before  it  was  fully  accomplished  he 
was  taken  ill  with  a  fever,  though  not  entirely 
confined  for  a  week  or  more  at  first,  in  which 
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time  he  observed,  that  although  he  felt  himself 
weakening  fast  he  had  no  pain,  but  of  nights 
could  frequently  lie  quiet  and  comfortable  in  body 
and  mind,  which  he  considered  a  peculiar  favour. 
His  fever  continuing  to  increase,  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  pain  in  his  side,  which  soon  pro- 
duced symptoms  of  dissolution.  A  physician 
was  called  in,  and  medicine  seemed  to  produce 
some  relief,  he  being  favoured  at  intervals  with 
ease,  for  which  he  remarked  there  was  cause  of 
thankfulness.  During  the  latter  part  of  that 
night  he  slept  comfortably,  and  in  the  morning 
he  appeared  to  be  refreshed.  On  seeing  the  sun 
shine  soon  after  it  rose,  he  very  pleasantly  said — 
"the  sun  is  shining  once  more,"  and  a  friend 
replying  that  it  was  a  very  pleasant  morning,  he 
responded,  "  yes,  to  me  the  pleasantest  morning 
that  I  have  ever  known,  and  it  is  marvellous  to 
me." 

He  continued  to  express  the  boundless  love 
he  felt  in  his  heart  towards  our  great  and  good 
Creator,  and  towards  all  His  creatures. 

At  another  time  he  said  to  one  of  his  daughters, 
"  I  have  been  favoured  beyond  what  I  ever  ex- 
pected ;  my  heart  is  full  of  love  to  every  body, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  sign  that  I 
shall  leave  this  world  or  not ;  my  children  feel 
very  near  and  dear  to  me,  more  particularly 
when  I  think  of  parting  with  them."  At  another 
time  he  said,  "  It  is  marvellous  how  I  have  been 
weaned  from  the  things  of  this  world  ;  my  out- 
ward affairs  are  no  more  to  me  than  the  leaves 
of  the  trees."  On  Third-day  morning  he  grew 
worse,  with  much  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
his  wife  being  called  into  the  room  he  said  to 
her,  "I  am  going;"  she  being  much  affected, 
he  added,  "  the  Lord  will  bless  thee."  He  then 
desired  all  his  children  to  be  sent  for,  which 
being  done,  when  they  arrived  and  were  mostly 
collected  in  the  room,  he  first  addressed  those 
who  had  the  care  of  raising  families  of  children, 
desiring  them  to  be  mindful  of  their  dear  off- 
spring, and  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  to  instruct  them  by 
precept  and  example  in  the  principles  of  our 
religious  society.  After  which  he  exclaimed, 
"Oh!  it  is  a  joyful  day  to  me,  though  it  may 
seem  strange  to  some;  my  body  is  very  much 
distressed,  but  the  Lord's  favour  to  me  is  beyond 
expression  ;"  continuing,  as  at  many  other  times, 
to  considerable  length,  in  expressions  of  praise 
and  adoration  to  his  bountiful  Redeemer,  in  lan- 
guage which  cannot  be  correctly  recited.  In  a 
short  time  afterwards  he  added,  "  0,  it  has  been 
a  great  comfort  to  me  to  think  that  all  of  my 
children  are  within  the  pale  of  our  Society." 

Shortly  after  he  expressed  himself  nearly  in  the 
same  language  :  "  What  a  great  satisfaction  it  is, 
when  I  am  about  to  leave  this  world,  that  I  can 
leave  all  my  children  under  the  care  of  so  good 
a  Society;"  desiring  them  duly  to  appreciate 
such  a  privilege,  and  especially  to  be  careful  in 
the  attendance  of  meetings,  in  a  right  disposition 
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of  mind.  Then  taking  his  wife  by  the  hand,  he 
said,  "I  wish  thou  couldst  feel  just  as  I  do." 

Then  calling  his  two  youngest  sons,  he  said  to 
them,  "  I  desire  you  to  remember  your  mother 
(for  she  will  have  much  upon  her)  and  assist 
her  to  get  to  meetings ;  though  meetings  may 
come  in  a  very  busy  time,  no  matter ;  leave  your 
outward  business  and  take  her  to  meetings,  and 
you  will  be  rewarded  for  it."  Pain  coming  on 
very  severe,  he  said,  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  me, 
for  in  thee  alone  do  I  put  my  trust." 

On  Fifth-day,  being  in  a  sweet  frame  of  mind, 
he  frequently  said  to  those  about  him,  "I  am  in 
no  pain,  but  feel  very  pleasant;"  speaking 
further  of  the  boundless  love  that  filled  his  heart, 
and  which  overflowed  to  the  whole  human 
family,  and  expressing  gratitude  and  thanks  to 
his  gracious  Redeemer  for  his  many  and  con- 
tinued favours  to  him.  To  some  of  his  children 
that  were  in  the  room  with  him,  he  said,  "  O, 
how  good  it  is  that  I  can  have  my  children 
around  me."  After  a  short  pause  he  continued, 
"  I  desire  to  ask  if  ever  you  felt  the  tender  love 
that  I  now  feel ;  I  have  sought  after  it  when 
labouring  in  my  fields  ;  I  have  craved  it  more 
than  my  ordinary  food.  I  desire  you  to  strive 
after  it;  I  want  you  to  seek  for  it  when  you  are 
in  meetings." 

Although  he  manifested  much  piety  of  life, 
and  had  experienced,  as  we  believe,  in  a  large 
degree,  the  renovating  influence  of  the  love  of 
God  in  his  heart,  which  works  repentance,  puri- 
fies the  soul,  and  through  mercy  and  forgiveness, 
and  that  redemption  which  comes  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  renders  it  fit  for  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  yet  he  had  an  humble  opinion  of  his 
own  religious  attainments. 

On  the  day  before  his  decease,  he  expressed- 
to  those  who  were  present,  that  he  had  thought 
at  the  beginning  of  his  sickness  that  much  still 
lay  upon  him  to  do,  but  he  had  since  found  the 
burthen  taken  away,  through  the  tender  mercy 
of  the  Lord,  no  doubt ;  whereupon  he  broke 
forth,  "  0,  praises  be  unto  him  who  hath  so 
helped  me  !  O,  how  can  I  forbear  to  praise  so 
gracious  a  Redeemer !"  Then  entreating  all 
who  were  present  to  seek  an  interest  in  Christ. 

On  the  evening  before  his  departure,  he  said 
to  one  of  his  daughters  who  stood  by  his  bedside, 
"  I  desire  thee  not  to  set  thy  mind  too  much  on 
the  things  of  this  world,  but  to  set  it  on  things 
above,  and  prepare  to  meet  me  in  Heaven ;  this 
has  been  my  prayer  for  thee."  It  being  evident 
that  death  was  fast  approaching,  his  sons  were 
called  in,  and  his  brother  informed  him  that  his 
four  sons  were  all  present,  if  he  wished  to  see 
them.  He  looked  on  them  and  said,  "  Ah  !  I 
am  almost  gone,  and  I  want  you  to  settle  all 
your  affairs  in  peace,  and  never  let  in  hardness 
on  any  occasion  ;  never  let  it  have  place  within 
your  breasts,  for  if  you  do  it  will  ruin  your 
peace ;  and  further,  as  you  are  passing  through 
the  world,  and  in  the  necessary  intercourse  with 
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men,  you  no  doubt,  at  some  time,  will  apprehend 
you  are  wronged,  or  unjustly  treated ;  but  never 
let  in  any  hardness  against  any  mortal,  but  rather 
suffer  wrong,  for  it  will  destroy  the  sweet 
peace." 

That  evening,  a  few  hours  before  his  depar- 
ture, he  took  a  solemn  leave  of  his  physician, 
expressing  his  satisfaction  -with  his  attendance, 
and  a  hope  that  they  would  meet  again  in 
Heaven. 

It  would  exceed  the  design  of  this  short  ac- 
count of  our  dear  friend  to  attempt  to  set  down 
in  detail  all  his  impressive  language,  he  being 
much  engaged  the  last  three  days  of  his  life  to  coun- 
sel his  family  and  friends  who  came  to  visit  him ; 
being  desirous  that  all  might  come  to  see  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  to  have  a  foretaste  of  the 
glorious  reward  of  the  righteous  in  Heaven ;  in 
the  prospect  of  which  he  often  broke  forth  in 
very  moving  and  sublime  ejaculations  and  praise 
to  his  glorious  Redeemer;  even  to  his  own  admi- 
ration, as  he  expressed,  saying  that  he  seemed 
constrained  to  do  so,  and  that  he  could  not  hold 
his  peace. 

Notwithstanding  the  violent  pains  of  death 
which  racked  his  frame,  he  was  favoured  with 
understanding  and  a  composed  mind,  and  made 
some  remarks  on  the  manner  of  his  burial,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  he  had  often  felt,  that  Friends, 
on  such  occasions,  may  be  duly  thoughtful  of 
good  order,  in  affording  opportunity  at  the  grave 
for  a  pause,  suited  to  the  solemn  occasion,  and 
that  common  or  unnecessary  conversation  might 
be  refrained  from  when  met  at  the  house,  in  order 
to  accompany  the  corpse.  Then  he  said,  "  I  now 
feel  clear,  and  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  Friends 
to  do  as  they  think  right." 

A  few  minutes  before  his  close  he  requested 
those  around  his  bed  to  let  him  alone,  and  not 
Trouble  him  in  the  conflict.  A  few  more  struggles 
ended  the  suffering  scene.  His  spirit  being 
released  from  its  earthly  tabernacle,  took  its 
flight  for  ever,  to  dwell,  we  reverently  trust,'in  the 
presence  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  He  departed 
this  life  the  12th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1844. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  Dover  meeting 
house,  on  First-day,  the  14th  of  the  same  month, 
preceding  the  public  meeting  for  worship,  which 
was  large  and  solemn. 

Let  the  Elders  that  rule  well  be  accounted 
worthy  of  double  honour,  1st  Tim.  v.  17  ;  and 
we  can  in  no  way  so  truly  honour  their  memory 
as  by  following  their  good  example,  and  yielding 
obedience  in  uprightness  of  heart  to  the  word  of 
divine  grace,  by  which  they  obtained  a  good 
report,  and  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises. 


Scest  thou  not  that  the  angry  man  loseth  his 
understanding?  Whilst  thou  art  yet  in  thy 
senses,  let  the  wrath  of  another  be  a  lesson  to 
thyself. — Economy  of  Human  Life. 
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TERRIFIC  ALPINE  FLOOD. 

To  us  who  are  accustomed  to  living  and 
moving  only  in  a  district,  almost  as  level  as  a 
meadow,  compared  with  the  wild  gorges  of  other 
lands,  or  even  with  those  of  other  parts  of  our 
own  country,  it  is  difficult  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  furious  character  of  mountain  streams, 
or  the  desolation  often  times  produced  in  their 
course,  after  having  been  augmented  by  sudden 
and  heavy  bursts  of  rain — or  by  rapid  thaws  of 
the  mountains  piled  on  mountains  of  snow — or 
after  having  broken  loose  from  some  temporary, 
but  serious  obstruction  to  their  ordinary  Rowings. 

Cheever,  in  his  wanderings  around  Mont 
Blanc,  gives  an  extract  from  the  Bibliotheque  de 
Geneve,  which  the  artist  Brockedon  had  com- 
piled from  the  account  of  Escher  de  Linth,  and 
which  may  serve  to  show  us  some  of  the  charac- 
teristic dangers  of  a  country  whose  streams  it  is 
no  uncommon  circumstance  to  find — scarcely 
rolling — but  absolutely  leaping  down  the  precipi- 
tous ravines,  as  leaps  the  chamois  down  the 
mountain  side.  The  rushing  of  the  avalanche, 
huge  in  bulk  at  first,  and  increasing  that  bulk,  as 
well  as  rapidity,  at  every  rod  of  its  thundering 
progress,  is  truly  fearful  enough — but  it  is  limited 
in  extent,  and  consequently  limited  in  the  de- 
struction which  it  is  capable  of  producing.  How 
overwhelming  must  be  the  forebodings  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood stretching  for  many  miles 'along  the 
rapidly  descending  valley  of  a  river,  and  com- 
pletely within  range  of  the  certain  ultimate 
breaking  asunder  of  the  fetters  which  bind  its 
accumulating  and  maddened  waters ! 

The  river  Drance  has  its  rise  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  and  "thunders  down 
the  gorge  between  rugged  and  inaccessible  moun- 
tains, where  there  is  no  vegetation  but  such  as 
has  fallen  from  its  hold,  as  it  were,  in  despair, 
and  struggles  in  confusion."  It  passes  by  Mar- 
tigny,  and  loses  its  waters  in  those  of  the  Rhone. 

The  catastrophe  described  below,  occurred 
in  1818.  History  tells  us  that  more  than  200 
years  before,  in  1595,  the  same  valley  was 
visited  by  a  still  more  unrelenting  desolation,  and 
from  a  similar  cause — the  falling  of  great  glaciers 
from  the  mountains  across  the  bed  of  the  Drance, 
and  thus  completely  damming  it  up,  and  obstruct- 
ing its  course.  It  is  said  that  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  persons  perished ;  the  whole 
valley  was  overwhelmed — mountain  ridges  were 
burst  asunder — nature's  great  local  land  marks 
were  changed,  and  the  centuries  that  have  inter- 
vened, have  scarcely  sufficed  to  obliterate  the 
evidences  of  that  terrible  disaster.  T.  U. 

"In  the  spring  of  1818,  the  people  of  the 
valley  of  Bagnes  became  alarmed  on  observing 
the  low  state  of  the  waters  of  the  Drance,  at  a 
season  when  the  melting  of  the  snows  usually 
enlarged  the  torrent;  and  this  alarm  was  in- 
creased by  the  records  of  similar  appearances 
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before  the  dreadful  inundation  of  1595,  which 
was  then  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
waters  behind  the  debris  of  a  glacier  that  formed 
a  dam,  which  remained  until  the  pressure  of  the 
water  burst  the  dike,  and  it  rushed  through  the 
valley,  leaving  desolation  in  its  course. 

"In  April,  1818,  some  persons  went  up  the 
valley  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  of 
water,  and  they  discovered  that  vast  masses  of 
the  glaciers  of  Getroz  and  avalanches  of  snow, 
had  fallen  into  a  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  be- 
tween Mont  Pleuseur  and  Mont  Mauvoisin,  and 
formed  a  dike  of  ice  and  snow  600  feet  wide  and 
400  feet  high,  on  a  base  of  3,000  feet,  behind 
which  the  waters  of  the  Drance  had  accumulated 
and  formed  a  lake  above  7,000  feet  long.  M. 
Venetz,  the  engineer  of  the  Vallais,  was  con- 
sulted, and  he  immediately  decided  upon  cutting 
a  gallery  through  this  barrier  of  ice,  60  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencing, and  where  the  dike  was  600  feet  thick. 
He  calculated  upon  making  a  tunnel  through  this 
mass  before  the  water  should  have  risen  60  feet 
higher  in  the  lake.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the 
work  was  begun  by  gangs  of  fifty  men,  who  re- 
lieved each  other,  and  worked,  without  intermis- 
sion, day  and  night,  with  inconceivable  courage 
and  perseverance,  neither  deterred  by  the  daily 
occurring  danger  from  the  falling  of  fresh  masses 
of  the  glacier,  nor  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
water  in  the  lake,  which  rose  62  feet  in  34  days — 
on  an  average  nearly  two  feet  each  day ;  but  it 
once  rose  five  feet  in  one  day,  and  threatened 
each  moment  to  burst  the  dike  by  its  increasing 
pressure  ;  or,  rising  in  a  more  rapid  proportion 
than  the  men  could  proceed  with  their  work, 
render  their  efforts  abortive,  by  rising  above 
them.  Sometimes  dreadful  noises  were  heard, 
as  the  pressure  of  the  water  detached  masses  of 
ice  from  the  bottom,  which,  floating,  presented  so 
much  of  their  bulk  above  the  water  as  led  to  the 
belief  that  some  of  them  were  70  feet  thick. 
The  men  persevered  in  their  fearful  duty  without 
any  serious  accident,  and,  though  suffering  se- 
verely from  cold  and  wet,  and  surrounded  by 
dangers  which  cannot  be  justly  described,  by 
the  4th  of  June  they  had  accomplished  an  open- 
ing 600  feet  long  ;  but  having  begun  their  work 
on  both  sides  of  the  dike  at  the  same  time,  the 
place  where  they  ought  to  have  met  was  20  feet 
lower  on  one  side  of  the  lake  than  on  the  other : 
it  was  fortunate  that  latterly  the  increase  of  the 
perpendicular  heights  of  the  water  was  less, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  its  surface.  They 
proceeded  to  level  the  highest  side  of  the  tunnel, 
and  completed  it  just  before  the  water  reached 
them.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  the  water 
began  to  flow.  At  first,  the  opening  was  not 
large  enough  to  carry  off  the  supplies  of  water 
which  the  lake  received,  and  it  rose  two  feet 
above  the  tunnel ;  but  this  soon  enlarged  from  the 
action  of  the  water,  as  it  melted  the  floor  of  the 
gallery,  and  the  torrent  rushed  through.  In 
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thirty-two  hours  the  lake  sank  10  feet,  and 
during  the  following  twenty-four  hours  20  feet 
more  ;  in  a  few  days  it  would  have  been  emptied; 
for  the  floor  melting,  and  being  driven  off  as  the 
water  escaped,  kept  itself  below  the  level  of  the 
water  within ;  but  the  cataract  which  issued 
from  the  gallery,  melted  and  broke  up  also  a 
large  portion  of  the  base  of  the  dike  which  had 
served  as  its  buttress  ;  its  resistance  decreased 
faster  than  the  pressure  of  the  lake  lessened,  and 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of 
June,  the  dike  burst,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
water  escaped  through  the  breach,  and  left  the 
lake  empty. 

"  The  greatest  accumulation  of  water  had  been 
800,000,000  of  cubic  feet;  the  tunnel  before  the 
disruption,  had  carried  off  nearly  330,000,000. 
Escher  says,  270,000,000  ;  but  he  neglected  to 
add  60,000,000  which  flowed  into  the  lake  in 
three  days.  In  half  an  hour,  530,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  passed  through  the  breach,  or 
300,000  feet  per  second ;  which  is  five  times 
greater  in  quantity  than  the  Rhine  at  Basle, 
where  it  is  1,300  English  feet  wide.  In  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  water  reached  Martigny,  a  distance 
of  eight  leagues.  Through  the  first  70,000  feet 
it  passed  with  the  velocity  of  33  feet  per  second, 
four  or  five  times  faster  than  the  most  rapid  river 
known ;  yet  it  was  charged  with  ice,  rocks, 
earth,  trees,  houses,  cattle,  and  men ;  thirty-four 
persons  were  lost ;  400  cottages  swept  away, 
and  the  damage  done  in  the  two  hours  of  its  deso- 
lating power  exceeded  a  million  of  Swiss 
livres. 

"  All  the  people  of  the  valley  had  been 
cautioned  against  the  danger  of  a  sudden  irrup- 
tion ;  yet  it  was  fatal  to  so  many  ;  all  the  bridges 
in  its  course  were  swept  away,  and  among  them 
the  bridge  of  Mauvoisin,  which  was  elevated 
90  feet  above  the  ordinary  height  of  the  Drance. 
If  the  dike  had  remained  untouched,  and  it  could 
have  endured  the  pressure  until  the  lake  had 
reached  the  level  of  its  top,  a  volume  of 
1,700,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  would  have 
been  accumulated  there,  and  a  devastation  much 
more  extensive  must  have  been  the  consequence. 
From  this  greater  danger,  the  people  of  the  valley 
of  the  Drance  were  preserved  by  the  heroism 
and  devotion  of  the  brave  men  who  effected  the 
formation  of  the  gallery,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Venetz. 

"  I  know  no  instance  on  record  of  courage 
equal  to  this  :  their  risk  of  life  was  not  for  fame 
or  for  riches — they  had  not  the  usual  excite- 
ments to  personal  risk,  in  a  world's  applause  or 
gazetted  promotion, — their  devoted  courage  was 
to  save  the  lives  and  property  of  their  fellow-men, 
not  to  destroy  them.  They  steadily  and  heroi- 
cally persevered  in  their  labours,  amidst  dangers 
such  as  a  field  of  battle  never  presented,  and 
from  which  some  of  the  bravest  brutes  that  ever 
lived  would  have  shrunk  in  dismay.  These 
truly  brave  Vallaisans  deserve  all  honour !" 
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SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AT  NIAGARA. 

This  bridge  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
communication  in  the  Lockport  "  Courier,"  by 
Lot  Clarke,  Esq.,  from  which  we  learn  that  at 
a  joint  meeting,  early  last  month,  of  the  Boards 
of  Directors  of  the  two  companies  incorporated 
in  Canada  and  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  suspension  bridge  across  the 
Niagara,  below  the  Falls,  it  was  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  stock  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$200,000  had  been  taken  by  parties  fully  able  to 
pay  the  instalments  as  they  should  be  called  for. 
At  that  meeting  notices  were  given  that  the 
Directors  would  receive  plans  and  estimates  at  a 
future  meeting,  which  assembled  at  the  Clifton 
House  on  the  4th  inst.,  and  continued  in  session 
several  days.  A  number  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  scientific  artists  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  appeared  with  their 
plans  and  designs,  and  much  time  was  taken  up  in 
examination  and  explanation,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  construction  of  the  bridge  contem- 
plated was  practicable,  and  that  stockholders  might 
safely  invest  their  funds  in  the  undertaking. 
The  entire  cost,  it  was  estimated,  could  not  in 
any  event  exceed  $190,000.  Chas.  Ellet,  Jr.. 
of  Philadelphia,  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  works  of  the  kind,  was  appointed  engineer, 
and  bound  by  contract  to  have  the  bridge  ready 
for  use  on  or  before  one  year  from  the  1st  of 
May  next. 

The  bridge  is  to  be  suspended  across  the  river 
at  the  narrow  gorge,  between  the  cataract  and 
whirlpool,  in  view  of  both,  immediately  over  the 
rapids,  about  230  feet  above  the  water,  by  sixteen 
wire  cables,  about  1 100  feet  long,  and  upwards  of 
twelve  inches  circumference  each.  Its  strength 
is  to  be  equal  to  6,500  tons  tension  strain,  and  to 
be  subjected  to  the  most  severe  and  conclusive 
tests  before  used,  so  as  to  render  its  safety  be- 
yond possible  contingency. 

The  structure  is  to  have  a  railway  track 
through  the  centre,  so  as  to  pass  locomotives 
and  trains  to  accommodate  the  two  railways  that 
terminate  there. 

No  corresponding  structure  in  the  world  will 
equal  this  in  the  grandeur  of  its  accessaries  ;  and, 
independent  of  the  facilities  it  will  afford  to  the 
vast  tide  of  travel  between  Canada  and  New 
York,  its  fame,  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the 
sublime  cataract,  will  attract  visiters  from  every 
part  of  the  world. — Baltimore  American. 
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THE  SINGING  MOUSE. 

Never,  wc  ween,  since  the  days  of  iEsop,  have 
i lie  performances  of  a  mouse  excited  so  universal 
an  interest,  as  those  of  this  little  animal  have 
done.  Unlike  his  prototype,  however,  a  closer 
examination  of  the  matter  is  attended  with  rather 
more  satisfaction,  than  appears  to  have  followed 


the  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  groanings 
of  the  mountain  in  the  fable. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  an 
evening  in  his  company  a  month  or  two  ago,  and 
must  confess  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
curiosities  on  record. 

His  mouseship  is  very  particular  about  his 
company,  and,  unlike  most  vocal  performers, 
prefers  a  very  small  and  quiet  audience, — more- 
over, it  is  necessary  for  the  apartment  to  be  per- 
fectly dark  to  insure  the  finest  display  of  his 
musical  powers.  In  truth,  he  must  be  induced 
to  suspect  no  one  is  present  but  himself,  before 
he  will  give  utterance  to  his  more  melodious  and 
powerful  notes. 

There  were  several  in  the  company  on  the 
evening  referred  to — and  although  he  was  con- 
tinually giving  out  the  delicate  chirpings  noticed 
in  the  annexed  description,  yet  it  was  only  after 
waiting  in  patience  for  full  half  an  hour,  that  he 
broke  forth  into  his  bird-like  songs.  Had  we 
not  been  fully  assured  by  the  direction  and 
proximity  of  the  sounds,  and  by  a  subsequent 
personal  inspection  with  a  candle,  we  could 
hardly  have  credited  the  fact. 

But  there  he  was,  seated  on  his  hind  feet, 
scratching  vigorously  the  bars  of  the  cage,  and 
chirping  cheerily  over  a  bit  of  cheese  which  we 
handed  him.  This  continual  scraping  of  the 
wires  adds  to  the  deception,  being  almost  pre- 
cisely like  the  sound  produced  by  the  beak  and 
claws  of  a  canary  bird. 

One  of  our  company,  possessing  much  more 
musical  talent  than  the  writer,  asserted  that  his 
notes  possessed  a  far  greater  variety  of  compass 
than  those  of  any  bird  he  knew ;  for,  though  the 
canary  seemed  to  be  the  model  he  most  delighted 
in,  yet  he  would  frequently  vary  his  performances 
with  all  the  skill  and  much  of  the  power  of  a 
mocking  bird. 

In  short,  our  friend,  John  K.  Townsend,  the 
naturalist,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  the 
above  opportunity,  assured  us  that  though  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  he  "  had  been  a  curiosity 
monger  all  his  life,  tliis  was  the  greatest  curiosity 
he  had  ever  yet  met  with." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  for  Ninth  month. 

"A  natural  curiosity  was  next  exhibited, 
which  excited  considerable  interest.  This  was 
a  singing  mouse,  which,  though  declining  on 
this  occasion  to  perform  in  its  best  style,  yet 
gave  sufficient  proof  that  its  musical  powers  are 
wonderful  for  an  animal  of  its  kind.  It  is  a 
common  domestic  mouse,  (Mus  Musculus,)  and 
in  appearance  differs,  in  no  remarkable  particular, 
from  other  individuals  of  its  species. 

"It  was  the  musical  talent  of  this  little  creature 
which  led  to  its  capture.  A  lady,  who  kept 
some  canary  birds  in  her  room  through  the  day, 
but  who  was  in  the  habit  of  having  the  cages 
removed  to  another  apartment  for  the  night,  hap- 
pened to  hear,  after  retiring,  a  musical  chirping 
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in  the  room,  apparently  proceeding  from  under  a 
bureau.  Supposing  that  one  of  her  birds  had 
escaped  from  its  cage,  and  remained  in  the  room, 
she  attempted  to  dislodge  it  from  its  supposed 
concealment.  No  bird,  however,  made  its  ap- 
pearance, but  a  mouse  was  startled  from  beneath 
the  bureau,  and  ran  to  another  part  of  the  room, 
where  it  recommenced  its  song.  It  was  caught 
and  confined  in  a  cage,  which  it  has  now  in- 
habited about  six  weeks,  having  become  quite 
tame,  and  evidently  recognising  individuals,  by 
showing  more  familiar  regard  to  its  keeper  than 
to  strangers. 

"  It  is  seldom  entirely  silent,  except  when 
sleeping,  almost  constantly  emitting  a  low  chirp- 
ing series  of  notes,  resembling  somewhat  the 
twitter  produced  by  a  nest  of  young  birds.  As 
the  evening  advances  its  musical  disposition  is 
more  fully  developed,  until,  usually  towards  mid- 
night, its  notes  increase  in  power,  compass  and 
variety ;  it  then  frequently  pours  forth  a  gush  of 
melody,  resembling  the  song  of  a  canary  bird, 
but  softer  and  less  shrill  than  the  notes  of  the 
feathered  songster."  T.  S. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

CHARLES  SIMEON. 

(Continued  from  page  149.) 

A  few  months  after  Simeon  had  commenced 
his  ministry,  the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  in  Cambridge  died.  The  parishioners 
were  in  favour  of  another  individual  as  his  suc- 
cessor, but  through  his  father's  influence  Simeon 
was  presented  to  the  living.  The  people  were 
much  excited.  They  not  only  refused  to  attend, 
but  locked  up  their  pews — the  wardens  removed 
the  temporary  seats  which  he  had  provided  at 
his  own  expense.  He  established  an  evening 
lecture,  but  they  shut  the  doors  against  him, 
and  he  was  fairly  driven  to  meet  those  who 
desired  to  hear  him  at  a  room  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose. For  ten  years  did  these  unhappy  disputes 
vex  his  spirit — nor  did  his  excitable  temper  and 
the  ardour  of  his  zeal  always  yield  as  promptly 
as  might  have  been  desired  to  the  dictates  of 
Christian  prudence.  Yet  he  showed  no  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  towards  his  persecutors — "  May 
God  bless  them  with  enlightening,  sanctifying 
and  saving  grace,"  was  his  sincere  prayer  for 
them.  His  style  was  peculiar:  ardent  and  im- 
passioned, his  manner  was  sometimes  earnest 
even  to  grotesqueness — faithful  and  fearless,  nei- 
ther his  subjects  nor  his  illustrations  were  always 
very  fastidiously  chosen;  and  those  who  had 
long  been  soothed  by  the  elegant  address  and 
the  eloquent  words  of  some  such  clergyman  as 
Cowper  has  pourtrayed,  found  much  in  the 
young  preacher  to  excite  ridicule  or  disgust. 

Many  years  after,  when  conversing  with  a 
friend  on  the  contempt  and  derision  of  which 
he  was  the  object  at  this  time,  he  mentioned 


that  having  strolled  forth  one  day,  bnffetted  and 
afflicted,  with  his  little  Testament  in  his  hand, 
he  thought  he  would  turn  to  the  epistles  where 
he  would  most  easily  find  some  precious  pro- 
mise, but  his  book  was  upside  down ;  so  that, 
without  intending  it,  he  opened  on  the  gospels. 
The  first  text  which  met  his  eye  was  this  : 
"  They  found  a  man  of  Cyrene,  Simon  by 
name;  him  they  compelled  to  bear  his  cross." 
"  You  know,"  he  added,  "  Simon  is  the  same 
name  as  Simeon.    "What  a  word  of  instruction 
was  here — what  a  blessed  hint  for  my  encou- 
ragement— to  have  the  cross  laid  upon  me  that 
I  might  bear  it  after  Jesus  !    What  a  privilege  ! 
It  was  enough.    Now  I  could  leap  and  sing  for 
joy,  as  one  whom  Jesus  was  honouring  with  a 
participation  in  his  sufferings."    Through  all 
the  provocations  which  he  received,  and  they 
were  many,  he  was  enabled  to  act  in  the  spirit 
of  that  passage,  "  The  servant  of  the  Lord 
must  not  strive."    His  trials  appear  indeed  to 
have  been  greatly  blessed  to  him.    It  is  touch- 
ing to  find  him  in  after  life,  when  an  object 
of  almost  universal  respect,  and  even  reverence, 
referring  to  these  times  of  affliction  as  a  means 
by  which  he  was  deepened  in  the  knowledge  of 
himself.    Besides  an  irritable  temper,  Simeon 
had  a  disposition  prone  to  self-gratulation,  as 
well  as  to  excessive  activity.    The  folio  wing 
incident  is  related  by  his  biographer  in  con- 
nection with  the  former  of  these  failings.  He 
had  a  singular,  not  to  say  a  morbid  sensitive- 
ness, about  certain  trifling  actions.    A  servant 
stirred  the  fire  awkwardly ;  Simeon  turned  round 
and  hit  the  man  a  thump  on  the  back  to  stay  his 
proceedings;  and  soon  after,  some  delay  (occa- 
sioned by  a  mistake  about  a  bridle)  caused  an- 
other unseemly  ebullition  of  temper.    After  he 
was  gone,  the  friend  at  whose  house  he  had 
been  staying,  forwarded  to  him  a  note  purport- 
ing to  be  written  by  the  servant,  expressing  sur- 
prise that  a  gentleman  who  could  preach  and 
pray  so  well,  should  be  angry  about  nothing, 
and  not  wear  a  bridle  upon  his  own  tongue. 
The  letter  was  signed  John  Softly,  and  soon 
after  brought  the  following  characteristic  answer: 

"  To  John  Softly. — I  most  cordially  thank 
you,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  kind  and  season- 
able reproof.  I  feel  it  both  just  and  necessary; 
and  will  endeavour,  with  God's  help,  to  make  a 
suitable  improvement  of  it.  If  it  do  not  produce 
its  proper  effects,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  thank- 
ful for  a  second  edition  of  it.  I  trust  your  pre- 
cious balm  will  not  break  my  head,  but  I  hope 
it  will  soften  the  spirit  of  your  much  indebted 
friend,       Charles  Proud  and  Irritable." 

Having  on  one  occasion  preached,  as  he 
thought,  with  some  sense  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, he  says  he  found  towards  the  end  Satan 
working  powerfully  on  his  corrupt,  vain  heart, 
which  made  him  pray  fervently  against  his 
power.    When  he  went  home,  a  friend  whom 
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he  greatly  esteemed  said  nothing  in  favour  of 
the  sermon,  but  pointed  out  its  defects.  "What  a 
blessing,"  adds  Simeon, — "  an  inestimable  bless- 
ing is  it  to  have  a  faithful  friend !  Satan  is 
ready  enough  to  point  out  whatever  good  we 
have,  but  it  is  only  a  faithful  friend  that  will 
screen  that  from  your  sight  and  show  you  your 
deficiencies." 

"  How  long  are  we,"  he  exclaims,  "  learning 
the  true  nature  of  Christianity  !  A  quiet,  sober, 
diligent  application  of  one's  mind  to  one's  parti- 
cular calling  in  life,  and  a  watchfulness  over  the 
evils  of  the  heart,  seem  very  poor  attainments 
to  a  young  Christian :  we  must  be  everywhere 
and  everything,  or  else  we  are  nothing,  in  his 
esteem;  oh!  thanks  to  our  meek  and  lowly 
Teacher — how  he  bears  with  us!" 

The  force  of  truth,  the  Christian  kindness 
and  forbearance  of  Simeon,  and  the  effects  which 
his  self-denial  and  devotedness  were  producing 
upon  many  around  him,  at  length  relieved  him 
from  that  bitter  opposition  which  he  had  so  long 
encountered,  and  as  he  advanced  in  life  he  was 
permitted  to  see  the  results  of  his  labours,  not 
only  in  the  greater  regard  manifested  towards 
himself,  but  in  the  increased  estimate  which  was 
placed  upon  sacred  things  by  those  amongst 
whom  he  was  principally  conversant.  Henry 
Martyn,  a  name  endeared  to  those  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  an  early  and  entire  sacrifice 
of  self, 

 "  to  relinquish  all 

We  have  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy, 

And  stand  in  freedom  loosened  from  this  world," 

appears  to  have  been  first  deeply  impressed 
through  his  instrumentality.  Several  instances 
are  related  of  individuals  who  had  been  deeply 
implicated  in  the  outrages  of  which  Simeon  was 
the  object,  having  become  truly  pious  and  de- 
voted men ;  and  ascribing  their  changes  to  his 
instrumentality.  He  lived,  indeed,  to  exert  an 
influence  over  the  students  at  Cambridge,  of 
which  there  are  few  examples ;  and  this  influ- 
ence was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  purity 
and  elevation  of  his  Christian  character.  The 
following  characteristic  extract  from  his  Diary 
may  serve  the  double  purpose  of  exhibiting  his 
peculiar  style  of  illustration,  and  conveying  a 
lesson  of  great  practical  value.  "  The  occur- 
rences of  almost  every  day  show  me  what  cause 
I  have  to  bless  and  adore  God  for  enabling  me 
to  carry  into  effect  a  very  simple  principle,  which 
brings  the  sweetest  peace  into  my  soul.  It  is 
this  :  a  man  strikes  me  with  a  sword  and  inflicts 
a  wound ;  suppose,  instead  of  binding  up  the 
wound,  I  am  showing  it  to  every  body;  and, 
after  it  is  bound  up,  I  am  taking  off  the  bandage 
continually  and  examining  the  depth  of  the 
wound,  and  making  it  fester,  till  my  limb  be- 
comes greatly  inllamed  and  my  general  health  is 
materially  affected.  Is  there  a  person  that  would 
not  call  me  a  fool  ?  Now  such  a  fool  is  he,  who, 


by  dwelling  upon  little  injuries,  or  insults,  or 
provocations,  causes  them  to  agitate  and  inflame 
his  mind.  How  much  better  were  it  to  put  a 
bandage  over  the  wound  and  never  look  at  it 
again." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  4,  1847. 

The  review  of  the  life  of  William  Allen,  which 
has  occupied  a  place  in  several  of  our  former 
numbers,  is  suspended  in  the  present,  to  be  |, 
resumed  at  an  early  date.  A  number  of  interesting  ! 
incidents,  and  to  some  of  our  readers  probably  the  i 
most  instructive  parts  of  his  course,  are  yet  to  | 
appear. 


The  observations  of  a  valued  correspondent  on  [ 
the  correct  use  of  the  plain  language,  which  j 
appear  in  this  number,  are  in  our  apprehension  I 
worthy  of  serious  reflection.  The  general  deviation  | 
among  Fiiends  in  this  country,  from  the  gram-  j 
matical  use  of  the  pronoun  in  the  second  person  1 
singular,  has  probably  a  deeper  foundation  than  t 
is  generally  imagined.     A  person  who  speaks 
correctly  in  this  respect,  is  apt  to  be  considered  as 
rather  more  strict,  something  more  like  a  primitive 
Quaker,  than  one  who  conforms  to  the  common 
usage.    Perhaps  a  rigid  scrutiny  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  fear  of  being  thus  regarded 
operates  as  the  principal  reason  for  avoiding  the 
rejected  pronoun.    And  is  not  a  similar  appre- 
hension the  real  objection  with  many  of  our  young 
people  to  a  plain  dress,  or  the  use  of  the  plain 
language  in  any  form.    The  editor  can  assure  his 
readers,  from  an  experience  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
that  the  real  difficulty  in  the  case  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  commencement.    Let  any  man  who  under- 
stands the  English  language,  determine  to  speak 
grammatically  whenever  he  speaks  at  all,  and  the 
pronoun  thou  will  soon  take  its  place  as  submis- 
sively as  any  member  of  the  family. 


We  have  admitted  a  notice  of  a  phenomenon 
which,  if  not  new  in  natural  history,  is  at  least 
curious.  We  have  understood  that  several  instances 
have  been  discovered,  in  which  these  troublesome 
little  creatures  have  exhibited  a  faculty  similar  to 
that  of  the  feathered  race.  It  would  be  a  subject 
of  interest  to  the  naturalist,  if  we  could  ascertain 
whether  singing  birds  were  kept  in  all  the  houses 
where  these  fur  clad  songsters  have  exhibited  their 
powers.  Pritchard,  in  his  Physical  History  of  Man, 
remarks,  that  men  and  animals,  possessing  an 
ample  supply  of  the  comforts  of  life,  are  much  more 
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accustomed  to  develope  varieties,  than  those  in 
savage  life.  Thus,  wild  animals  of  the  same  species 
are  mostly  of  one  colour,  while  domestic  ones  are 
greatly  diversified.  And  varieties  once  formed 
frequently  become  hereditary.  Perhaps  the  ad- 
mirers of  canary  birds  might  take  a  hint  from 
these  facts,  and  raise  up  a  race  of  rival  songsters. 


Light  Reading. — Whoever  takes  the  trouble  of 
exploring  the  shelves  of  a  large  library,  or  of  read- 
ing a  catalogue  of  the  books  which  it  contains, 
must  perceive,  that  if  all  these  books  are  ever  to  be 
read  and  understood,  the  labour  must  be  divided 
amongst  numerous  individuals.  As  the  philosopher, 
upon  observing  the  luxuries  of  an  opulent  city,  ex- 
claimed, how  many  things  are  here  which  I  do  not 
want,  so  the  visitor  of  an  extensive  library  may 
justly  cry  out,  how  many  books  are  here  which  I 
shall  never  read.  Even  the  most  assiduous  student 
who  devotes  himself  to  a  particular  object,  will 
hardly  find  time  to  peruse  all  the  works  which  are 
really  valuable,  in  the  line  of  his  studies.  Those 
who  read  for  the  purpose  of  storing  their  minds 
with  the  treasures  of  science,  must  rest  content 
with  selections  from  the  countless  volumes  which 
abound  in  the  world  ;  for  it  is  clearly  impracticable 
to  examine  them  all.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  im- 
portant that  books  designed  for  instruction  should 
be  judiciously  selected.  The  student,  who  spends 
a  part  of  his  time  in  the  perusal  of  a  book,  from 
which  no  valuable  information  has  been  derived, 
feels,  or  ought  to  feel,  that  a  treasure,  which  cannot 
be  recovered,  has  been  wasted.  It  is  no  trivial 
reproach  to  an  author,  that  he  has  written  a  book 
which  is  not  worth  reading.  And  a  book  which, 
when  read,  leaves  the  reader  no  wiser  or  better 
than  he  was  before,  is  to  him  hardly  worth  read, 
ing.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  upon  authors,  that 
they  should  avoid  swelling  the  mass  of  literature, 
without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  improving  their 
readers  in  knowledge  or  virtue.  Every  book  which 
is  thrown  before  the  public,  if  not  calculated  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  books  ought  to  be 
made,  may  be  considered  as  a  new  temptation  to 
the  young  and  inexperienced,  to  waste  a  portion  of 
their  time. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  writers  will  and 
must  consult  the  taste  of  their  readers :  and  that  no 
books  which  do  not  conform  to  that  taste,  will  be 
extensively  read.  This  is  unquestionably  true  ; 
yet  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  body,  is  nourished  by  what  it  feeds  upon  ;  and 
that  the  taste  of  some  readers  is  formed3  in  great 
measure,  from  the  books  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading.  The  assertion  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that,  in  a  reading  community,  the  people  are 
indebted  to  the  pen  and  press  for  much  of  what 
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they  believe  or  know.  Those,  of  course,  who 
wield  these  potent  engines,  have  much  to  answer 
for,  if  they  use  them  to  corrupt  the  principles  or 
vitiate  the  morals  of  the  people. 

While  writers  and  publishers  act  thus  pow- 
erfully on  the  community  at  large,  they  are  them- 
selves little  less  efficiently  acted  upon  by  their 
readers.  An  author  does  not  willingly  produce,  or 
a  printer  designedly  publish,  a  work  which  few  or 
none  will  read.  In  literature,  as  well  as  in  arts 
and  manufactures,  it  is  the  demand  which  stimu- 
lates the  production.  Works  of  fancy  and  fiction 
are  written  and  published,  because  they  find  read- 
ers. We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  every  one 
who  purchases  a  book,  does  something  towards 
producing  another ;  and  if  the  book  is  of  a  worth- 
less or  deleterious  character,  encouragement  is 
given  to  bring  into  existence  a  subsequent  one,  of 
a  similar  description. 

Now,  independently  of  the  effect,  upon  author- 
ship or  publication,  which  the  choice  of  our  books 
may  produce,  it  is  of  importance  to  consider,  when 
we  are  spending  our  time  in  the  perusal  of  a  book, 
not  merely  whether  it  is  likely  to  fill  the  mind 
with  what  is  positively  evil,  but  whether  it  may 
inflict  a  negative  injury,  by  the  exclusion  of  some- 
thing more  profitable.  There  are,  unquestionably, 
many  literary  productions,  in  which  we  can  find 
but  little  which  bears  the  appearance  of  corruption 
or  error ;  nothing  may  be  visible  which  alarms  the 
conscience,  or  stimulates  any  vicious  propensity  ; 
and  yet  we  may  search  them  in  vain  for  a  passage 
which  can  give  ardour  to  virtue,  or  confidence  to 
truth  ;  for  anything  which  inspires  reverence  for 
our  Creator  or  benevolence  to  man ;  for  aught 
which  enriches  the  understanding  or  meliorates  the 
affections.  Works  of  amusement,  if  they  take  no 
higher  aim,  may  be  regarded  as  pilferers  of  time. 
They  steal  away  the  season  of  improvement.  To 
estimate  the  evil  they  effect,  we  must  take  into 
view  the  good  they  exclude.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  amount  of  injury  inflicted  by  this  species 
of  reading,  lies  in  the  habit  and  disposition  which 
it  fosters.  When  the  mind  is  habitually  indulged 
in  trivial  amusements,  it  becomes  naturally,  if  not 
necessarily,  averse  to  serious  employment.  The 
mind,  like  the  body,  is  moulded  to  its  accustomed 
exercise.  It  is  exertion  which  produces  energy  of 
muscle  or  intellect.  Reading  for  amusement,  and  for 
amusement  alone,  may  be  called  active  indolence; 
and  indolence,  whether  active  or  passive,  produces 
relaxation. 

If  the  young  would  impart  energy  to  their  intel- 
lectual or  physical  powers,  there  is  no  other  course 
so  likely  to  effect  it  as  the  steady  pursuit  of  some 
valuable  and  important  object.  Let  them  employ 
the  time  devoted  to  books  upon  those  which  afford 
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objects  of  thought,  which  enlarge  and  enrich  the 
understanding,  which  stimulate  the  benevolent  af- 
fections, and  above  all,  those  which  inspire  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  Author  of  our  existence 
A  mind  devoted  to  the  higher  objects  of  thought, 
and  particularly  one  habitually  engaged  in  explor- 
ing the  field  of  creation,  or  the  walks  of  science, 
finds  in  such  employments  a  much  more  keen  as 
well  as  rational  delight,  than  light  and  trifling 
amusement  of  any  kind  can  possibly  afford.  It 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  Creator,  who 
made  nothing  in  vain,  did  not  confer  time  upon  his 
rational  creatures  to  be  spent  without  definite  pur- 
pose. The  unprofitable  servant  who  buried  his 
talent  in  the  earth,  was  not  charged  with  applying 
it  to  any  evil  purpose.  His  offence  was  neglecting 
to  improve  it.  The  pleasure  obtained  from  light 
reading  may  be  described  in  the  language  of  the 
prophet.  It  shall  even  be  as  when  a  hungry  man 
d  reameth  and  behold  he  eateth ;  but  he  awaketh 
and  his  soul  is  empty ;  or  as  when  a  thirsty  man 
dreameth  and  behold  he  drinketh.  but  he  awaketh 
and  behold  he  is  faint,  and  his  soul  hath  appetite. 

When  we  speak  of  time  spent  in  fruitless  amuse- 
ments we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  allusion  is  made 
to  the  young;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
Probably  books  of  the  lighter  character  are  less  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  circles  of  the  aged  than  among 
the  junior  class,  yet  let  us  strictly  scrutinize  their 
conversation  and  employments,  and  we  must  admit 
that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time,  even  among 
the  aged  and  the  grave,  is  permitted  to  slide  away 
and  leave  nothing  behind  it.  When,  from  the  ap- 
proaches of  age,  and  the  possession  of  a  compe- 
tency, men  release  themselves  from  the  cares  of 
business,  there  is  danger  of  falling  into  habits  of 
inactivity,  quite  unfavourable  to  the  preservation  of 
their  mental  or  physical  powers.  It  is  certainly 
desirable,  and  agreeable  to  the  indications  of  na- 
ture, that  the  decline  of  life  should  witness  an 
exemption  from  the  more  active  duties  of  middle 
age,  yet  there  are  objects  suited  to  the  later  as  well 
as  earlier  periods  of  our  day,  to  attract  and  stimu- 
late exertion,  and  preserve  our  faculties  from  the 
rust  of  indolence.  Those  who  desire  to  experience 
a  green  and  vigorous  age,  should  be  careful  to  keep 
their  powers,  intellectual  and  physical,  in  profitable 
action  ;  and  to  spend  the  evening  of  life  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  furnish  a  well  grounded  hope  that 
the  talents  received  may  be  delivered  with  the 
proper  increase. 


The  time  has  very  nearly  arrived  when  the  great 
councils  of  the  nation  will  again  convene  at  Wash- 
ington. Among  the  objects  which  must  claim 
their  attention,  the  most  prominent  and  exciting 
will  probably  be,  the  Mexican  war.    It  is  to  be 


hoped  they  will  soberly  inquire  whether  the  Unite 
States  have  any  claim  upon  the  Republic  of  Mex 
co,  which,  in  either  a  moral  or  political  view,  ca 
justify  the  further  prosecution  of  this  murderon 
conflict.  While  we  consider  war,  on  any  pretej 
and  for  any  purpose,  totally  incompatible  with  th 
Christian  character,  we  think  that  in  the  case  be 
fore  vjs,  the  citizens  of  this  Republic  are  authorize 
to  demand  of  their  official  organs  an  explicit  an 
unquestionable  statement,  what  claims  we  hav 
upon  onr  Southern  neighbours,  which  we  have 
right  to  urge,  and  which  they  refuse  to  yield.  1 
an  onerous  debt  is  to  be  saddled  upon  us  and  on 
posterity  for  ages  to  come,  and  the  lives  of  un 
counted  numbers  are  to  be  sacrificed  upon  th 
field  of  battle,  we  ought  at  least  to  be  informed  wha 
advantages  are  to  be  gained,  or  what  evils  avoidei 
at  so  tremendous  a  cost.  Congress  have  the  povvei 
by  withholding  the  supplies,  to  check  the  rage  o 
war:  will  they  so  far  neglect  their  duty  as  to  en 
courage  its  continuance  ? 


A  great  freshet  has  recently  occurred  on  th 
Kanawha  river,  by  which  the  salt  works  locatei 
there  have  been  extensively  injured.  The  wate 
is  represented  to  have  been  higher  than  at  an; 
former  time  within  the  last  eighteen  vears. 


The  town  of  Columbus;  Indiana,  which  con 
tained  about  six  hundred  inhabitants,  is  reported  ii 
the  news  from  Cincinnati,  to  have  been  destroyec 
by  fire. 


The  Market.— Flour  rates  from  $6.25  to  $6.5( 
per  barrel.  Rye,  $5.25.  Indian  meal,  $3.  Wheat, 
from  $1.35  to  $1.45  per  bushel.  Rye,  90  cents 
Indian  corn,  old  70  cts;  new  56  cts.  Beef,  $6.25 
Pork,  $6.50  to  $7.  Lard,  8  to  10  cts.  Feathers, 
western,  35  to  38  cts. 


Abridged  from  the  North  British  .Review,  for  Friends'  Review.' 

CHINA. 

^Concluded  from  pnge  151.) 

There  is  no  State  religion  in  China,  the  Go- 
vernment permitting  a  general  toleration  of  all 
sects.  The  doctrines  of  Confucius  are  adopted 
by  the  literary  class,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  people.  Instead  of  a  religion,  it  may 
rather  be  termed  a  system  of  philosophy,  com- 
monplace enough,  and  possessing  no  great  depth, 
yet  of  a  practical  worldly  nature,  suited  to  the 
tone  of  the  general  mind.  It  consists  chiefly  ot 
moral  and  political  maxims,  and  avoids  entering 
on  the  existence  or  nature  of  Deity,  or  allusions 
to  a  future  state. 

Budhism.  introduced  from  India,  probably 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
has  spread  to  a  considerable  extent  in  China ; 
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but  it  is  less  its  mysticism  and  abstract  specu- 
lations than  its  image-worship,  its  external  ob- 
(iew.a!  (servances,  and  its  monastic  system,  which  have 
taken  hold  of  the  people's  minds.    In  general, 
its  priests  and  votaries  are  extremely  ignorant, 
few  comparatively  being  able  to  read  or  write, 
and  it  is  only  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  classes 
of  the  population  who  belong  to  this  religion. 
Budhist  temples  and  monastic  institutions  are 
not  unfrequent  in  the  cities  and  country,  but  in 
general  they  are  on  the  decay,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  people  with  less  interest  and  reverence 
l  Ithan  formerly.    Yet  image-worship  is  in  uni- 
versal practice.    Their  temples,  houses,  streets, 
so    roads,  hills,  rivers,  carriages,  and  ships,  are  full 
of  idols,  and  their  houses  and  shops,  and  cor- 
ners of  their  streets,  are  plastered  with  charms, 
amulets,  and  emblems  of  idolatry.    In  external 
forms  and  regulations,  there  are  singular  coinci- 
dences between  the  Romish  religion  and  Budh- 
"   'ism.    The  existence  of  monasteries  and  nun- 
asios  Series,  the  celibacy,  the  tonsure,  the  flowing 
robes  and  the  peculiar  caps  of  the  priesthood,  the 
burning  of  incense,  the  tinkling  of  bells,  the  ro- 
|  on  |  paries  of  beads,  the  intonation  of  service,  the 
located  |Prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  purgatory,  and 
the  offerings  for  the  dead  in  their  temples,  and, 
: above  all,  the  titles  of  their  principal  goddess, 
•  | the  "Queen  of  Heaven,"  and  "Holy  Mother," 
represented  by  the  image  of  a  woman  with  a 
male  child  in  her  arms — present  features  of  mu- 
1    tual  resemblance  which  must  strike  every  one. 
»itedi||    In  fact?  Budhism  in  China  appears  to  be  a 
i  ;  mere  religion  of  external  form.    The  most  in- 
telligent of  its  priests  do  not  believe  its  doctrines, 
and  even  on  its  more  ignorant  votaries  it  can 
have  no  heart  influence. 
„       As  little  effect  does  the  cold  and  lifeless  mo- 
rality of  Confucius  appear  to  exercise  on  the 
characters  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  With 
naturally  mild  dispositions,  and  patient  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  they  have  no  regard  for  truth — 
they  are  guided  by  expediency  alone,  and  will 
lie,  deceive,  and  cheat,  just  as  it  suits  their  own 
personal  interest.    No  high  or  pure  motives 
actuate  them.    They  look  with  great  indiffer- 
ence, or  even  levity,  on  the  misfortunes  of  their 
companions,  and  though  vanity  and  self-conceit 
make  them  boastful,  yet  they  have  no  true  and 
genuine  patriotic  love  for  their  country.  Their 
imimpassioned  nature  does  not  permit  them  to  be 
terocious  or  terribly  wrathful,  but  they  have  a 
post  of  minor  vices,  and  a  few  of  the  more  en- 
nobling active  virtues  of  humanity.    Thus  they 
'are  sensual,  coldly  cruel,  insincere,  mendacious, 
devoid  of  general  philanthropy.    Yet  it  must  be 
allowed  that  they  have  the  domestic  attachments 
— filial  piety — a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  a  cool 
'and  reasonable  way  of  settling  and  cementing 
disputes.    From  the  general  insincerity  and  du- 
fljicity  which  prevails,  one  would  be  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  a  total  want  of  confidence  in  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life  would  be  common,  and  so  it 
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would  were  this  not  rectified  by  what  appears  a 
strange  adjustment. 

"  In  England,"  says  Mr.  Meadows,  "  we  trust 
a  man  because  we  put  some  confidence  in  his 
own  honesty,  and  because  we  know  we  can, 
through  the  law,  obtain  redress  for  breach  of 
trust.  In  China,  people  place  little  or  no  con- 
fidence in  each  other's  honesty,  and  there  is  so 
much  uncertainty,  difficulty,  and  even  danger,  in 
obtaining  redress  for  breach  of  trust  or  contract, 
by  applying  to  the  authorities,  that  few  will  ven- 
ture on  an  application.  Every  Chinese,  there- 
fore, who  expects  to  have  any  kind  of  trust 
placed  in  him,  is  provided  with  a  guarantee,  of  a 
standing  and  respectability  sufficient,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trust,  who, 
according  to  the  custom  makes  himself  respon- 
sible, in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  for  any 
unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  person  guaran- 
tied. It  may  be  objected  that  the  guarantee  him- 
self might  violate  his  guaranty — and  at  first  sight 
there  certainly  appears  no  cause  why  he  should 
not ;  he  is,  however,  effectually  prevented  from 
this  by  the  power  of  public  opinion.  Every  man, 
without  reflecting  deeply  on  the  subject,  feels 
that  some  reliable  bond  of  mutual  security  is 
necessary;  the  guaranty  form,  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  nation,  is  that  bond  in  China,  and 
any  man  who  would  venture  deliberately  to  con- 
temn it,  would  lose,  what  to  most  people  is  of 
the  highest  importance — the  good  opinion  of  all 
classes  of  society,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  own ; 
while  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  he  would 
not  be  permitted  to  derive  any  benefit  from  his 
breach  of  good  faith.  I  may  state  as  a  fact,  that 
I  have  never  yet  known  an  instance  of  a  Chinese 
openly  violating  a  guaranty  known  to  have  been 
given  by  him ;  and  though  I  have  remarked  that 
under  strong  temptations  they  will  sometimes  try 
to  evade  it,  yet  instances  of  this  are  extremely 
rare,  and  they  generally  come  promptly  forward 
to  meet  all  the  consequences  of  their  responsi- 
bility." 

Another  prominent  vice  of  the  Chinese  is 
opium  smoking.  This  to  a  certain  extent  has 
been  practised  for  a  long  period,  but  of  late  years 
has  increased.  An  opium  house  in  Amoy  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Smith: — 

"  The  first  opium  house  which  we  entered  was 
situated  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  Taou-lais 
palace.  Four  or  five  rooms,  in  different  parts 
of  a  square  court,  were  occupied  by  men  stretched 
out  on  a  rude  kind  of  couch,  on  which  lay  a 
head  pillow,  with  lamps,  pipes,  and  other  appa- 
ratus for  smoking  opium.  In  one  part  of  the 
principal  room  the  proprietor  stood,  with  delicate 
steel-yards,  weighing  out  the  prepared  drug, 
which  was  of  a  dark,  thick,  semi-fluid  consist- 
ency. A  little  company  of  opium  smokers,  who 
had  come  hither  to  indulge  in  the  expensive 
fumes,  or  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
that  which  increasing  poverty  had  placed  beyond 
their  reach,  soon  gathered  around  us,  and  en- 
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tered  into  conversation.  They  formed  a  motley 
group  of  sallow,  sunken  cheeks,  and  glassy,  wa- 
tery eyes,  as  with  idiotic  look,  and  vacant  laugh, 
they  readily  volunteered  information,  and  de- 
scribed the  process  of  their  own  degradation. 
There  was  to  be  seen  the  youth,  who,  just 
emerging  from  boyhood,  had  only  commenced 
the  practice  a  little  time  before,  and  was  now 
hastening  to  a  premature  old  age.  There  was 
the  man  of  middle  age,  who,  for  half  his  life  a 
victim  of  this  pernicious  indulgence,  was  bearing 
with  him  to  an  early  grave  the  wreck  of  his 
worn-out  constitution.  There  was  again  the 
more  elderly  man,  whose  iron  strength  of  frame 
could  better  ward  off  the  slow  but  certain  ad- 
vances of  decrepitude,  but  whose  bloated  cheek 
and  vacant  stare,  told  of  the  struggle  that  was 
raging  within.  There  was  again  the  rarely  seen 
spectacle  of  old  age,  and  the  man  of  sixty  lived 
yet  to  tell  of  forty  years  consumed  in  the  seduc- 
tion of  this  vice.  They  all  assented  to  the  evils 
and  sufferings  of  their  course,  and  professed  a 
desire  to  be  freed  from  its  power.  They  all 
complained  of  loss  of  appetite — of  the  agonizing 
cravings  of  the  early  morning — of  prostration  of 
strength,  and  of  increasing  feebleness,  but  said 
that  they  could  not  gain  firmness  of  resolution  to 
overcome  the  habit.  They  all  stated  its  intoxi- 
cating effects  to  be  worse  than  those  of  drunken- 
ness, and  described  the  extreme  dizziness  and 
vomiting  which  ensued  so  as  to  incapacitate 
them  for  exertion.  I  subsequently  visited  about 
thirty  other  opium  shops  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  people  say  that  there  are  nearly 
a  thousand  such  establishments  in  Amoy." 

A  confirmed  opium  smoker  generally  consumes 
daily  about  a  mace  of  opium,  which  is  equal  to 
one  drachm,  of  sixty  grains,  the  price  of  which 
is  about  eight  pence  sterling,  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  China.  In  fact,  many  of  the  poorer 
classes  consume  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  their 
whole  earnings  in  this  pernicious  practice,  not- 
withstanding they  may  have  a  wife  and  family 
depending  on  them  for  support.  This  is  a 
melancholy  account,  and  can  only  find  a  parallel 
in  the  gin  and  whiskey  consumers  of  our  own 
island.  For  one  million  pounds'  worth  of  opium, 
however,  which  is  thus  used  in  the  extensive 
empire  of  China,  there  are  at  least  twenty  mil- 
lions' worth  of  intoxicating  liquors  consumed  in 
Great  Britain. 

So  generally  is  the  country  under  cultivation, 
and  such  has  been  the  density  of  population  for 
many  ages,  that  wild  animals,  especially  game, 
are  very  rare  in  China.  To  make  up  for  this, 
however,  domestic  animals  are  reared  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  such  as  bullocks,  sheep,  pigs, 
fowls,  and  even  dogs,  which  are  admitted  into 
the  category  of  culinary  beasts  among  this  peo- 
ple. In  Chusan,  and  probably  in  many  other 
places  throughout  the  country,  young  ducks  are 
hatched  in  thousands  by  artificial  heal,  and  then 
fed  up  for  the  table;  and  on  the  rivers  and  estu- 


aries, cormorants  are  regularly  trained  to  cat 
fish  and  bring  them  to  their  masters. 

Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  his  reception  at 
mandarin's  table: — 

"  On  Sept.  3d  I  went  with  some  friends  1 
visit  the  principal  Mandarin  in  Ning-po,  usual! 
styled  the  taou-tai.    Due  notice  had  been  givi 
some  hours  previously,  and  there  were  circui 
stances  attending  our  visit  which  insured  a  pom 
reception  from  his  Excellency.    We  were  bon 
in  chairs  along  the  streets  to  the  ya-mun,  or  pu| 
lie  office,  in  which  the  taou-tai  was  then  residin 
As  we  approached  the  large  folding-doors,  lea 
ing  into  the  first  of  a  number  of  spacious  court 
a  gong  was  struck,  which  was  immediately  a 
swered  by  other  gongs  and  a  bell  from  withi  j 
At  the  same  time  a  native  piper  commence 
playing  a  noisy  air,  accompanied  by  a  kind 
cymbal,  to  do  honour  to  us  as  we  passed.  A 
door  opened  within  door,  we  saw  signs  of  bust 
and  activity  among  the  numerous  attendants,  ti 
our  sedan-chairs  were  set  down  on  a  paveme. 
at  the  bottom  of  a  little  flight  of  steps  leadh 
into  a  vestibule.    Here  the  great  man,  Ching-t 
j  in,  descended  to  welcome  us  ;  and  after  a  goc 
deal  of  bowing  and  other  salutations,  we  wei 
conducted  to  a  reception-hall,  where  we  wei 
invited  to  take  our   seats.    But  preliminar 
matters  of  etiquette  had  to  be  settled,  which  o 
cupied  some  time.    The  taou-tai  would  not  01 
cupy  the  highest  seat  on  the  left  side,  the  plac 
of  honour ;  and  the  members  of  our  little  part! 
affected  like  humility.    One  pressed  the  othel 
and  tried  to  lead  him  into  the  uppermost  sea 
which  gentle  attempt  the  other  as  gently  resisted 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  hav 
been  fatiguing ;  but  in  the  excessive  heat  of  thj 
summer  it  was  doubly  irksome :  and  matterl 
were  at  last  abruptly  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  by  one  of  our  party  coolly  occupyin 
the  highest  seat,  and  thus  terminating  the  debate 
One  of  our  friends  was  a  fluent  speaker  of  Chij 
nese,  and  acted  as  our  spokesman.    The  taoul 
tai's  cap  of  authority,  which  was  ornamented 
with  the  usual  knob  or  button  of  a  light  blu<| 
colour,  indicating  his  rank  as  being  of  the  thin1 
of  the  nine  orders  of  Mandarins,  was  now  takei! 
from  his  head,  and  handed  to  an  attendant,  who 
placed  it  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  room.  Soot! 
after,  another  servant  came  at  his  bidding  to  assis 
in  removing  his  upper  garment  of  blue  silk,  am 
as,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  we  had  paid  hif 
Excellency  the  compliment  of  appearing  ir| 
woollen  coats,  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  hi.' 
invitation  to  put  off  the  incumbrance,  and  sir 
during  the  rest  of  our  visit  in  our  shirt-sleeves, 
The  room  did  not  afford  the  signs  of  any  grea 
wealth  in  the  proprietor,  the  furniture  being  sim 
pie  and  substantial,  rather   than  elegant.  A 
number  of  servants  were  standing  outside,  and 
sometimes,  in  their  eagerness  to  see  and  listei 
pressed  around  the  door.    A  wave  of  the  handl 
from  their  master  once  or  twice  seemed  to  re 
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move  them  to  a  little  distance  on  either  side. 
,  lu\  when  he  subsequently  sat  so  as  to  have  his 
iack  towards  them,  they  quietly  returned,  and 
i  ad  heir  number  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
jeveral  others  eager  to  satisfy  their  curiosity, 
mdtijkfter  we  had  taken  tea,  the  signs  of  preparation 
litislipr  a  morning  collation  were  apparent  in  the 
aiious  dishes  brought  and  set  out  on  a  table  in 
i  ,  le  centre  of  the  room.    On  the  announcement 
i    eing  made  that  all  was  ready,  the  same  cere- 
lony  and  delay  as  to  precedence  took  place, 
o,    "he  taou-tai  took  his  seat  at  the  lowest  end  of 
tie  table.    As  our  meal  proceeded  he  reverted 
?ijr  »  former  topics,  especially  to  our  literary  de- 
mr.  fees.    As  I  had  been  introduced  as  a  literary 
ie]v ..  jjacher,  he  now  inquired  what  literary  degree  in 
own  country  I  had  attained.    My  friend 
mtfjiery  inconsiderately  replied  that  I  was  the  same 
y/is  a  tsin-sze,  i.  e.  the  second  of  the  four  Chinese 
1(|  j,^erary  degrees,  to  which  Ching-ta-jin  had  him- 
iflilf  attained.    The  taou-tai  then  commenced 
mt;  f;  pngratulating  me  on  the  felicity  of  my  lot  in 
am4£tting  literary  promotion  at  so  early  an  age. 
yjj  e  proceeded  to  take  a  strict  survey  of  my  phy- 
^pljognomy,  and  made  some  remarks  on  my  per- 
nwWnal  appearance.    At  last,  fortunately  for  our 
m Reservation  of  gravity,  the  conversation  was 
ve ,  »d  to  the  subject  of  literary  examinations  and 
!jmJ  Agrees  in  China,  on  which  he  was  very  length- 
]1Hi  fed  in  his  observations." 
jmi  j"At  length,  after  many  unavailing  attempts  to 
l]lf[i  se  from  the  table,  which  he  as  often  prevented, 
ii]e[rlje  were  enabled  to  make  preparations  for  our 
]ieoJ  Iparture.    During  our  stay  of  more  than  an 
M!    iur,  he  showed  us  the  usual  marks  of  politeness 
d  courtesy.    As  his  jurisdiction  extended  over 
ji    ree  of  the  eleven  departments  into  which  the 
...  jovince  of  Che-keang  is  divided,  he  was  an 
]  m  'peer  of  some  consequence,  and  ruled  a  territory 
,:,(r  ■■(  large  as  Scotland.    He  was  apparently  about 
mr  ijty-six  years  of  age,  and  his  manners  were  com 
ii  landing  and  graceful.    In  spite  of  our  remon 
f(.  i'ance,  he  insisted  on  accompanying  us  to  our 
fllf,  fdans,  and  we  took  our  departure  with  the  same 
emony,  and  amid  the  same  noise  of  piping  and 

,  as  greeted  us  on  our  entrance." 
Throughout  this  populous  and  toiling  empire, 
re  is  no  seventh-day's  rest  or  Sabbath  bell  to 
1  the  minds  of  the  multitude  from  their  gross 
worldly  pursuits,  and  elevate  them  to  Hea 
New-year's  day  is  observed  as  a  holiday, 
they  have  frequent  festivals  in  honour  of 
ir  ancestors,  and  of  their  idols,  when  feasts 
spread  out  either  in  temples  or  in  the  streets, 
c  in  groves  and  gardens.    The  abundant  viands, 
asr  being  laid  out  and  offered  to  the  manes  of 
t  ir  kindred,  are  then  feasted  on  by  the  assembled 
dnpany. 

The  Chinese  afford  a  striking  moral  spectacle 
ong  nations.    The  civilization  of  many  thou- 
sid  years  has  done  its  utmost  for  them.    It  has 
t  led  and  subdued  the  fierce  passions,  and  intro- 
i  :ed  all  those  domestic  arts  which  tend  to  make 


life  agreeable ;  while  the  elements  of  education 
have  been  very  generally  diffused,  and  a  mild  and 
peaceful  philosophy,  not  devoid  of  the  general 
precepts  of  morality,  has  been  engrafted  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  ;  yet  nowhere  is  public  and 
private  virtue  at  a  lower  ebb.  This  assertion  is 
not  made  with  regard  to  any  particular  locality, 
or  any  one  grade,  but  applies  to  the  whole  mass 
of  society,  from  the  highest  official  down  to  the 
lowest  member  of  the  community.  It  shows 
the  effect  of  a  utilitarian  philosophy,  and  a  moral 
code  of  expediency,  without  the  element  of  some 
higher  and  nobler  aim  to  guide  and  direct  the 
grovelling  and  ever-wavering  mind.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Confucius  teaches,  that  speaking  the 
truth  is  a  right  and  proper  thing ;  but  then  he 
allows  that  children,  on  some  occasions,  may 
tell  a  lie  for  the  good  of  their  parents.  Once 
admit  a  qualification  of  this  kind,  and  a  parent 
may  think  it  no  great  harm  to  tell  a  lie  for  his 
own  benefit,  and  thus  the  tide  of  falsehood  flows 
abroad.  No  doubt,  Confucius  holds  it  a  very 
detrimental  thing  for  society,  that  one  person 
should  murder  another;  but  then  some  zealous 
advocate  of  the  "greatest  happiness  principle" 
may  discover,  that  by  cutting  off  in  the  bud — 
that  is,  by  simply  murdering  one-half  of  his 
babes,  he  will  have  a  larger  support  for  himself 
and  the  survivors.  In  short,  we  have  exempli- 
fied here  the  result  of  all  those  delusive  specula- 
tions which  would  teach  men  to  live  for  their 
mere  appetites  and  pleasures  alone,  instead  of 
living  for  another  and  a  higher  state  of  existence. 
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For  Friends 

THE  PLAIN  LANGUAGE. 


Review. 


No  testimony,  scarcely,  led  the  early  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  more  frequently 
into  suffering  and  the  cross,  than  the  use  of  "  the 
plain  language."  Scorn  and  personal  abuse, 
"  cruel  mockings,  bonds  and  imprisonment," 
were  often  the  result  of  their  faithfulness.  Many 
readers  will  recollect  the  reply  of  Thomas  Ell- 
wood  to  his  father,  when  the  latter,  after  having 
cruelly  beaten  him  over  the  head  with  a  cane, 
said  with  great  anger,  "  Sirrah,  if  you  say  thee 
and  thou  to  me  again,  I'll  knock  your  teeth  down 
your  throat!"  But  his  hand  fell  as  Thomas 
Ellwood  solemnly  replied,  "  What  if  God  should 
serve  thee  so,  when  thou  sayest  thee  and  thou 
to  him?"  William  Edmundson  was  threatened 
by  a  trooper,  with  a  drawn  sword,  "  that  if  he 
thou,d  him  again  he  would  cleave  his  head," 
the  instant  execution  of  which  was  prevented  by 
an  officer.  A  remarkable  conversation  occurred 
between  William  Leddra,  who  was  executed  at 
Boston  for  his  faithfulness  to  the  principles  of 
Friends  and  his  duty,  and  the  court  which  con- 
demned him  : — Being  brought  to  the  bar,  he  was 
told  he  was  to  die.  He  asked  what  evil  he 
had  done.  He  was  told  that  he  owned  those 
Quakers  who  had  been  put  to  death,  and  had 
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said  that  they  were  innocent ;  and  besides,  he 
would  not  put  off  his  hat  in  court,  and  said  thee 
and  thou.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  you  will  put  me 
to  death  for  speaking  English,  and  for  not  putting 
off  my  clothes  !"  To  this  General  Denison  re- 
turned, "A  man  may  speak  treason  in  English." 
William  Leddra  inquired,  "  Is  it  then  treason  to 
say  thee  and  thou  to  a  single  person  ?"  Friends  in 
those  days  were  willing  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all 
things,  even  of  life  itself,  rather  than  risk  their 
everlasting  happiness,  by  unfaithfulness  to  a  re- 
quirement which  had  been  shown  them.  And 
others,  to  whom  this  duty  had  been  distinctly 
shown,  found  that  by  flinching,  even  in  what 
might  appear  a  small  thing,  that  darkness  and 
terror  were  their  portion,  until  they  were  willing 
to  yield. 

Suffering  for  this  testimony  has  not  wholly 
ceased  with  those  who  now  would  be  faithful. 
Scorn  and  ridicule,  are,  to  some,  more  severe 
than  bodily  torture — especially  if  from  those 
whom  they  regard  as  friends  and  superiors.  But 
will  it  be  believed  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
opposition,  at  the  present  time,  has  come  from 
our  own  members  ?  And  that  those  who  have 
felt  that  Divine  peace  depended  on  the  strict  ful- 
filment of  this  duty,  have  trembled  with  fear  in 
view  of  what  others,  older  and  considered  more 
experienced  than  themselves,  might  regard  their 
adherence  to  duty  ?  Such  has,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  been  the  fact. 

The  modern  practice  of  using  what  is  called  the 
plain  language,  though  it  may  be  stripped  of  the 
objection  to  that  whose  origin  is  in  human  adu- 
lation, wholly  loses  that  other  recommendation, 
correctness.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  this  com- 
mon but  improper  mode  of  address,  are  struck 
with  the  glaring  absurdity  of  substituting  the  ob- 
jective pronoun  thee,  for  the  nominative  thou. 
If  I  ask  my  friend,  "How  does  thee  do?"  I  can- 
not claim  superior  accuracy  should  he  answer, 
"Me  is  well."  Nor  would  it  be  more  incorrect 
to  say,  "  Us  are  in  good  health" — "Him  is  gone 
to  Baltimore,"  &c.  The  strange  effect  produced 
by  such  phrases,  is  not  greater  than  that  on  the 
minds  of  informed  people  not  familiar  with  the 
language  of  Friends,  produced  by  the  substitution 
of  thee  for  thou.  A  pious  young  Presbyterian 
of  my  acquaintance  said,  on  first  meeting  with 
Friends,  "  How  beautiful  would  be  the  correct 
use  of  Scripture  and  English — but  how  the 
Friends  do  murder  the  language  !" 

Singularity,  if  on  a  good  foundation,  will  en- 
dure a  rigid  test,  and  be  respected  by  all  consid- 
erate persons  ;  but  singularity,  unnecessarily  so, 
cannot  be  respected.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
with  strangers  we  are  charged  with  needless 
oddity.  And  no  wonder  that  some  young  peo- 
ple, favorably  disposed,  have  faltered  and  ex- 
cused themselves,  when  seeing  this  inconsistency. 
How  often  have  we  heard  from  our  own  mem- 
bers, in  allusion  to  this  correct  mode  of  address, 
perhaps  with  a  suppressed  smile,  "  How  stiff! 


The  wound  thus  inflicted 
a  very  serious  character.  Pla 


I  can't  bear  it !' 
sometimes  of 

and  influential  Friends,  who  thus  remark,  or  av 
only  perhaps  discourage  by  the  example  of  the! 
own  practice,  sometimes  cast  a  grievous  stun; 
bling  block  in  the  way  of  others  younger  aij 
more  timid  than  themselves.  In  such  yout 
persons,  the  fear  of  the  profane  world  may  n| 
be  half  so  strong.  I  do  not  make  these  statt 
ments  at  random;  the  case  of  a  person  wt' 
known  to  me  has  just  come  to  my  knowledg. 
who  endured  long  and  painful  suffering  for  year! 
for  want  of  full  faithfulness  in  the  correct  u; 
of  the  plain  language,  while  the  fear  of  tho; 
older  and  perhaps  plainer,  who  used  the  erronj 
ous  mode,  operated  as  an  almost  incredible  ba; 
rier. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  many  sue 
variously  scattered.  May  all  such,  whether  o 
or  young,  remember  that  the  way  to  the  crow 
still  remains  to  be  the  way  of  the  cross ;  ar. 
may  all  who  have  not  been  strictly  faithful,  ei 
deavor,  before  this  subject  is  dismissed  from  r 
collection,  to  look  for  help  to  Him  who  is  touche 
with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  and  knows  e: 
actly  how  to  succour  those  who  are  tempted  ;  th 
this  apparently  small,  but  really  important  test 
mony,  which  our  early  members  were  willir 
to  seal  with  their  blood,  may  be  more  faithfull 
upheld.  T. 

M  Y.,  llth  mo.,  1847. 
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PEACE  MANUAL. 

The  following  Circular,  we* understand,  hi 
been  sent  to  a  number  of  our  serious  and  liber; 
citizens,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  "Pew 
Manual"  with  a  hope  that  they  will  rend 
pecuniary  aid ;  and  we  are  informed  that  lsaa 
Collins  of  this  city  is  authorized  to  receive  an 
transmit  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Pear 
Society  any  funds  that  may  be  given  for  th 
object. 

"  It  would  appear  from  the  expression  ( 
public  and  private  sentiment,  that  great  numbei 
of  our  intelligent  and  influential  citizens,  througl 
out  the  United  States,  are  heartily  tired  of  th| 
Mexican  war,  and  the  present  is  deemed  a  sui 
able  time  for  the  friends  of  Peace  to  circulat 
books  and  pamphlets  on  this  important  su'.nVc 
To  effect  so  good  a  purpose,  it  is  proposed  t 
endeavour  to  collect  the  sum  of  $1000,  to  enabl 
the  'American  Peace  Society'  to  publish  10,00' 
copies  of  the  '  Peace  Manual,'  and  send  a  cop; 
of  it  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  an 
his  Secretaries ;  also  to  every  member  of  th 
Federal  and  State  Legislatures,  and  to  the  Gc 
vrrnor  and  Executive  Officers  of  every  State  i 
the  Union  ; — also,  copies  to  influential  and  die 
tinguished  individuals  throughout  this  country. 
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WASHING  ONE  ANOTHER'S  FEET. 

In  the  narrative  of  our  Saviour's  last  supper 
with  his  disciples,  as  given  by  the  Evangelist 
John,  we  have  a  circumstantial  account  of  his 
washing  the  feet  of  his  followers.  From  the 
character  of  the  country,  and  the  use  of  the 
sandal,  washing  the  feet  in  the  evening,  was,  no 
doubt,  a  common  practice.  When  performed  by 
others,  it  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  very  menial 
service.  Thus,  when  the  messengers  of  David 
presented  to  Abigail  his  proposals  of  marriage, 
she  expressed  her  humble  acquiescence  by  sug- 
gesting that  she  might  be  a  servant  to  wash  the 
feet  of  the  servants  of  David ; — and  Peter  was  at 
first  unwilling  that  his  Master  should  perform 
this  service  for  him. 

From  the  solemn  and  deliberate  manner  in 
which  this  act  was  performed,  and  the  minute- 
ness with  which  it  is  recorded,  we  must  conclude 
that  some  important  instruction  was  intended  by 
it.  It  was  unquestionably  a  forcible  example  of 
humility,  and  one  which  he  informed  them  they 
ought  to  follow.  If  I,  then,  your  Lord  and 
Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to 
wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you 
an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to 
you.  Now  I  have  no  idea  that  this  implies  the 
necessity  of  following  the  example  in  the  precise 
manner  and  form  wherein  it  was  given.  The 
practice  of  the  Christian  world  sufficiently  proves 
that  it  is  not  so  understood  probably  among  any 
professors  of  Christianity.  But  if  we  could 
suppose  that  the  institution  of  ceremonies  of  any 
kind  was  a  part  of  our  Lord's  mission,  we 
should  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  assign  a  satis- 
factory reason  why  this  should  not  be  one  of 
them.  On  that  point,  however,  little  need  be 
said ;  it  is  the  substance,  not  the  form,  on  which 
I  insist. 

Without  attempting  to  dive  improperly  into 
the  spirituality  of  the  injunction,  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  it  implies  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
character  of  others.     That  direct  charges  or 
oblique  insinuations  derogatory  to  the  reputation 
of  our  acquaintances,  are  irreconcileable  with  the 
spirit  of  this  injunction,  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
jlf  we  are  sufficiently  humble  to  wash  each  other's 
*eet,  we  shall  feel  very  little  inclination  to  cast 
ust  upon  them.    And  if  we  are  anxious  that 
he  steps  of  our  friends  shall  be  in  clean  paths — 
f  which  washing  the  feet  is  unquestionably 
ymbolical — we  shall  feel  ourselves  constrained 
be  careful  into  what  ways  we  lead  them  by 
ord  or  example. 

To  wash  the  feet,  may  plainly  signify  to 
cleanse  the  ways,  and  when  done  for  another, 
implies  an  act  of  the  most  Christian  benevolence. 
But  he  that  would  wash  another,  should  be 
careful  first  to  see  that  his  own  hands  are  clean, 
for  if  they  are  not,  he  may  possibly  defile  what 
he  attempts  to  cleanse.  The  injunction  of  our 
Lord  appears  imperative  ;  his  example  is  to  be 


followed.  It  would  therefore  be  well,  before  we 
speak  of  the  faults  or  errors  of  others,  seriously 
to  reflect  whether  we  are  in  that  state  of  mind 
in  which  we  could  willingly  wash  their  feet. 

An  old  friend,  long  since  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
being  asked  by  a  person,  who  was  a  guest  at  his 
house,  whether  a  controversy  which  he  was 
known  to  have  had  with  one  of  his  neighbours, 
was  settled,  rose  and  brought  out  a  couple  of 
bottles  filled  with  water  and  carefully  corked. 
This  enigmatical  reply  not  satisfying  his  visitor, 
he  explained  it  by  stating  that  about  a  year  prior 
to  that  time,  while  ruminating  on  this  unhappy 
dissension,  he  thought  he  felt  willing  to  wash 
his  neighbour's  feet.  He  accordingly  filled 
those  bottles  with  water,  and  taking  one  in  each 
hand,  and  a  towel  on  his  arm,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  the  neighbour  in  question.  Upon 
his  arrival  there,  he  stated  the  object  of  his  visit; 
but  the  offer  was  rather  unceremoniously  rejected. 
The  old  Friend,  however,  kept  the  bottles  filled 
with  water  as  a  memento ;  and  observed,  as  he 
was  then  willing  to  wash  his  feet,  he  never  in- 
tended to  soil  them  any  more.  L. 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Hartford. 
Parkersbtjrg,  (Va.)  Nov.  6,  1847. 
What  would  you  give  to  see  such  a  philo- 
sophical experiment  as  I  lately  witnessed  ?  A 
flame  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  six  feet  wide, 
three  feet  thick,  and  one  hundred  yards  in 
length,  burning  night  and  day  for  months,  with- 
out a  moment's  cessation  !  I  visited  lately  the 
Kanawha  Salines,  a  great  manufactory,  or  rather 
a  town  of  manufactories  of  salt,  in  Kanawha 
county,  near  Charleston,  Virginia.  There  are 
numerous  salt  wells.  The  water  is  about  six 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  is  usually  forced  up 
by  forcing-pumps  worked  by  steam.  Coal  is 
abundant  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  used  for  working 
the  pumps  and  evaporating  the  water.  In  a  few 
instances  they  have  bored  to  great  depths,  from 
one  thousand  to  seventeen  hundred  feet,  and 
perforated  a  stream  of  gas  of  astonishing  volume. 
The  last  perforation  was  made  in  May  last. 
When  the  gas  was  struck,  the  augurs,  with  over 
one  thousand  feet  of  rods  attached,  were  blown 
out  of  the  well  into  the  air,  followed  by  a  jet  of 
salt  water  and  hydrogen  gas,  which  shot  out  to  a 
magnificent  height.  After  much  labour  strong 
tubes  have  been  attached  to  the  well,  by  which 
the  salt  water  and  gas  are  separated,  and  the 
water  conveyed  to  immense  caldrons  for  evapo- 
ration, and  (mirabile  !)  the  gas  is  conveyed  into 
the  furnace  below  the  water,  where  it  is  burned 
in  a  magnificent  flame,  by  which  the  water  is 
evaporated,  and  forty-five  barrels  of  salt  manu- 
factured daily,  not  one-fourth  of  what  the  flame 
is  capable  of  boiling  if  the  evaporating  basins 
were  large  or  numerous  enough.  The  diameter 
of  the  bore  of  the  well  is  three  inches.  Oh, 
what  would  you  give  to  see  such  a  sight ! — 
Hartford  C  our  ant. 
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WANT  OF  CHARITY. 

The  celebrated  Wesley  has  given  his  views 
of  such  injustice  among  Christians,  in  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  manner : 

"Are  you  persuaded  you  see  more  clearly 
than  I  ?  It  is  not  unlikely  that  you  may.  Then, 
treat  me  as  you  would  desire  to  be  treated  yourself 
upon  a  change  of  circumstances.  Point  me  out  a 
better  way  than  I  have  yet  known.  Show  me 
it  so  by  plain  proof  of  scripture.  And  if  I  linger 
in  the  path  I  have  been  accustomed  to  tread, 
and  am  therefore  unwilling  to  leave  it,  labour 
with  me  a  little,  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  lead 
me  as  I  am  able  to  bear.  But  be  not  displeased 
if  I  entreat  you  not  to  beat  me  down,  in  order 
to  quicken  my  pace.  I  can  go  but  feebly  and 
slowly  at  best;  then,  I  should  not  be  able  to  go 
at  all.  May  I  not  request  of  you  further,  not  to 
give  me  hard  names,  in  order  to  bring  me  in  the 
right  way.  Suppose  I  were  ever  so  much  in 
the  wrong,  I  doubt  this  would  not  set  me  right. 
Rather  it  would  make  me  run  so  much  farther 
from  you,  and  so  get  more  and  more  out  of  the 
way.  INLay,  perhaps,  if  you  are  angry,  so  shall 
I  be  too  ;  and  then  there  will  be  small  hopes  of 
finding  the  truth.  If  once  anger  arise,  this 
smoke  will  so  dim  the  eyes  of  my  soul,  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  see  nothing  clearly." 

But  perhaps  we  cannot  find,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  orthodox  writers,  a  more  faithful  in- 
structor on  this  subject  than  Dr.  Watts.  "  The 
iniquity  of  uncharitableness,"  says  this  truly 
Christian  divine,  "has  moi-e  springs  than  there 
are  streams  or  branches  belonging  to  the  great 
river  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  more  fruitful  of  serpents 
and  monsters  too."  Many  of  these  springs  he 
has  traced  out,  and  exposed  them  to  open  view. 
Sometimes,  this  iniquity,  he  observes,  proceeds 
"  from  a  malicious  constitution  of  nature,  an 
acrimonious  or  choleric  temper  of  blood."  To 
suppress  the  angry  motions  of  such  a  temper, 
"  is  a  work  of  toil  and  difficulty,  perpetual 
watchfulness  and  unceasing  prayer."  Some- 
times it  springs  from  self-love,  and  pride,  and  a 
vain  conceit  of  our  own  opinions.  Hence  a  man, 
"  who  is  almost  always  in  the  wrong,"  will  be 
prompt  "in  pronouncing  error  and  heresy"  upon 
every  notion  and  practice  that  differs  from  his 
own.  He  takes  the  freedom  to  choose  a  re- 
ligion for  himself,  but  he  allows  no  man  besides 
the  same  liberty.  He  is  sure  he  has  reason  to 
dissent  from  others,  but  no  man  has  reason  to 
dissent  from  him. — Herald  of  the  Prairies. 


Do  nothing  in  a  passion.  Why  wilt  thou  put 
to  sea  in  the  violence  of  a  storm  ? — Ibid. 


Died, — in  China,  Maine,  on  3d  day,  the  2d  of 
last  month,  Patience  Allen,  of  Vassalboro, 
widow  of  Peter  Allen,  in  the  70th  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  a  member  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  one  of  an  honest  heart. 


TRIPLETS  FOR  TRUTH'S  SAKE. 

BY  BERNARD  BARTON. 

Let  sceptics  doubt,  philosophers  deride 

The  Christian's  privilege— "  an  inward  Guide  :" 

Wisdom  is  of  her  children  justified  ! 

Let  such  as  know  not  what  that  boon  implies, 
God's  blessed  book,  above  his  Spirit  prize — 
No  stream  can  higher  than  its  Fountain  rise ! 

Let  them  whose  spirits  types  and  shadows  crave, 

For  Baptism,  trust  the  elemental  wave : 

One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  still  must  save  ! 

Let  them  who,  like  the  Jews,  "require  a  sign," 
Partake,  unblamed,  of  outward  bread  and  wine : 
Thou,  Lord!  within  canst  make  the  substance  mine! 

Believing  in  thy  glorious  Gospel-day, 

Types,  Emblems,  Shadows — all  must  pass  away  ; 

In  such  I  dare  not  place  my  trust,  or  stay ! 

Abba !  on  thee,  with  child-like  trust,  I  call, 
In  self-abasement  at  thy  footstool  fall, — 
Asking  to  know  but  Thee,  I  find  thee  all ! 


THERE  IS  NOTHING  IN  VAIN. 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

Oh  !  prize  not  the  essence  of  Beauty  alone, 

And  disdain  not  the  weak  and  the  mean  in  our  way, 

For  the  world  is  an  engine— the  Architect's  own, 
Where  the  wheels  of  least  might,  keep  the  larger  in 
play. 

We  love  the  fair  valley,  with  bloom  in  the  shade, 
We  sing  of  green  hills— of  the  grape  and  the  grain  ; 

But  be  sure  the  Creator  did  well  when  he  made 

The  stark  desert  and  marsh— for  there's  nothing  in 
vain. 

We  may  question  the  locust  that  darkens  the  land, 

And  the  snake,  flinging  arrows  of  death  from  its  eye ; 
But  remember  they  come  from  the  Infinite  Hand, 

And  shall  Man,  in  his  littleness,  dare  to  ask  why  ? 
Oh!  let  us  not  speak  of  the  "useless"  or  "vile," 

They  may  seem  so  to  us— but  be  slow  to  arraign: 
From  the  savage  wolf's  cry,  to  the  happy  child's  smile, 

From  the  mite  to  the  mammoth,  there's  nothing  in 
vain. 

There's  a  mission,  no  doubt,  for  the  worm  in  the  dust, 
As  there  is  for  the  charger  with  nostrils  of  pride  ; 

The  sloth  and  the  newt  have  their  places  of  trust, 
And  the  agents  are  needed,  for  God  has  supplied. 

Oh  !  could  we  but  trace  the  great  meaning  of  All, 
And  what  delicate  links  form  the  ponderous  chain; 

From  the  dew-drops  that  rise,  to  the  star-drops  that 
fall, 

We  should  see  but  one  purpose,  and  nothing  in  vain. 

Married,— On  Sixth  dav,  the  5th  of  last  month, 
at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Yarmouth,  Mass., 
Daniel  S.  Wing,  to  Ciiloa  C,  daughter  of  Joshua 
Swift,  deceased,  also  of  Yarmouth. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
on  Sixth  day,  the  10th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  the  same 
day  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. :  and  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee attend  at  the  School  on  Seventh  day  morn- 
ing, the  4th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimber.  Clerk. 
PhVada.,  12th  mo.  1st,  1847. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

iContinued  from  page  148.) 

In  the  early  part  of  1818,  we  find  the  subject 
of  this  review  enp-ao-ino-  in  a  service  for  which,  in 
the  midst  of  his  numerous  philanthropic  pursuits, 
his  mind  had  evidently  been  preparing.  Although 
he  was  then  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  and  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  speaking  in  public,  in  the 
presence  of  mixed  assemblies,  his  engagements 
in  the  ministry  appear  to  have  been  marked  with 
child-like  simplicity,  and  with  a  reverent  regard 
to  the  openings  of  duty.  His  first  appearance 
seems  to  have  occurred  on  a  visit,  in  company 
with  some  other  friends,  to  the  prisoners  at 
Newgate. 

Near  this  time,  a  letter  from  Stephen  Grellet 
informed  W.  Allen  of  a  prospect,  which  had 
long  exercised  his  mind,  of  paying  a  religious 
visit  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
Russia ;  and  which  had  so  far  ripened  as  to  be 
laid  before  his  Monthly  Meetting.  It  does  not 
appear,  from  the  narrative,  that  this  letter  contained 
a  proposal  that  he  should  unite  in  the  labour,  yet 
immediately  after  its  receipt,  an  apprehension 
fixed  on  his  mind  that  he  would  be  required  to 
bear  his  friend,  S.  Grellet,  company  in  that  ar- 
duous service.  This  exercise  continued  with 
him  until  the  latter  arrived  at  London  ;  his  so- 
licitude being,  not  to  feel  excused  from  the  sacri- 
fice, but  clearly  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
required  at  his  hands.  After  a  season  of  close 
exercise,  his  doubts  on  the  subject  were  wholly 
removed,  under  the  constraining  influence  of  the 
Master's  love,  and  he  was  enabled,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  prayer,  to  commit  his  only  child  to 
Divine  protection. 

Our  travellers  left  England  in  the  Eighth 
month,  and  after  a  voyage  of  a  few  days,  landed 
at  Stavanger,  in  Norway.    There  were  a  few  of 


the  inhabitants  of  that  place  who  professed  the 
doctrines  of  Friends;  and  a  number  who,  though 
not  openly  espousing  our  principles,  regarded 
them  with  favour.  We  may  form  some  concep- 
tion of  the  privations  to  which  the  people  of 
Stavanger  were  subjected,  from  the  fact  stated  to 
them  by  a  Lutheran  dean,  that  out  of  five  or  six 
hundred  families  inhabiting  the  place,  not  mare 
than  fifty  were  in  possession  of  a  bible  ;  yet  they 
were  willing  to  purchase  and  pay  for  the  scrip- 
tures, if  they  could  be  had.  Our  friends  were 
informed  that  a  young  priest,  with  whom  they 
became  acquainted,  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  bible 
for  his  own  use.  In  one  case  a  young  man  en- 
treated them  to  sell  him  one  ;  but  they  had  pre- 
sented his  father  with  a  copy,  which  they  en- 
joined them  both  to  read  to  their  neighbours  ;  and 
their  supply  was  too  scanty  to  allow  the  young 
man's  desire  to  be  gratified.  Our  friends  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  needful  arrangements  for 
supplying,  at  least  partially,  this  pressing  de- 
ficiency. 

One  circumstance,  brought  to  their  view  at  this 
place,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Upon  conversing 
with  a  man  who  had  been  judge  during  twenty- 
six  years,  he  informed  them  that  in  the  district 
of  Stavanger,  comprehending  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants, spread  over  one  hundred  and  forty 
geographical  miles,  not  one  person  had  undergone 
capital  punishment  within  the  time  he  had  held 
his  office.  The  only  capital  offences  there,  were 
murder  and  high  treason.  The  cases  of  theft 
were  represented  as  about  six  or  seven  a  year, 
and  these  could  generally  be  traced  to  idleness. 
For  small  offences,  the  culprits  were  confined  to 
their  own  houses  upon  parole.  These  facts  may 
be  fairly  cited  as  evidence  of  the  safety  and  ad- 
vantage of  a  mild  penal  code. 

From  Stavanger  they  sailed  to  Christiansand, 
and  thence  commenced  a  toilsome  journey  to 
Christiania.  After  visiting  several  places  in  Nor- 
way, in  which  they  frequently  met  with  persons 
who  were  piously  disposed,  to  whom  they  im- 
parted religious  instruction,  and  with  whom  they 
were  sometimes  comforted  under  the  consoling 
evidence  that  they  were  in  the  way  divinely  cast 
up  for  them,  our  friends  arrived  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Tenth  month,  at  Stockholm,  the 
Swedish  capital.  In  this  journey  they  had  the 
company  of  Enoch  Jacobson,  an  inhabitant  of 
Norway,  who  had  been  convinced  of  the  princi- 
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pies  of  Friends,  and  speaking  the  language  of 
the  country,  acted  as  their  interpreter. 

Our  two  friends  spent  about  three  weeks  in 
the  city  and  vicinity  of  Stockholm,  where,  al- 
though they  do  not  appear  to  have  found  any 
who  held  the  principles  of  Friends,  they  met 
with  a  number  of  pious  and  highly  benevolent 
individuals.  Among  these  their  time  was  in- 
dustriously employed  in  visiting  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  place,  and,  where  opportunity 
offered,  in  explaining  the  doctrines  and  principles 
of  our  religious  society.  And  here  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  acquaintance  which  William 
Allen  had  formed  in  his  native  country,  with  men 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  them,  had  produced  for  him 
numerous  letters  of  introduction  to  the  most  emi- 
nent men  who  resided  in  the  countries  through 
which  they  expected  to  pass.  These  letters  gave 
them  easy  access  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  opened  their  way  to  inspect 
the  institutions  for  philanthropic  purposes,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  of  which  were  then  in 
operation  in  or  near  the  Swedish  capital.  They 
were  early  introduced  to  H.  S.  Phillipson,  a  man 
of  considerable  property,  who  devoted  great  part 
of  his  time  to  objects  of  general  benevolence,  in 
which  he  was  seconded  by  his  active  and 
amiable  wife. 

They  had  on  their  premises  a  large  building, 
appropriated  to  schools  for  learning  and  industry. 
There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  children,  sixty 
of  whom  were  taught  at  Phillipson's  expense  ; 
and  their  literary  instruction  was  happily  com- 
bined with  works  of  industry.  The  children 
were  taught  to  make  their  own  clothes,  from  be- 
ginning to  end  ;  the  wool  and  flax  being  brought 
into  the  house  and  manufactured  into  garments. 
Boys  and  girls  were  instructed  in  such  business 
as  to  fit  them  for  the  management  of  families. 

Our S friends  afterwards  visited  a  number  of 
benevolent  establishments,  among  which  was  a 
house  of  industry,  where  any  poor  persons,  on 
application,  might  receive  wool,  cotton  or  flax, 
to  spin ;  and,  in  case  they  did  not  possess  a 
wheel,  one  was  lent  to  them.  They  had  nine 
hundred  wheels  out  on  loan,  besides  six  hundred 
which  were  kept  in  the  house,  where  poor  per- 
sons were  at  liberty  to  go  and  use  them. 

During  their  visit  to  this  city,  they  had  two 
interviews  with  the  King,  whose  authority  ex- 
tends over  Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
capital  punishment,  very  nearly  coincident  with 
their  own.  At  the  latter  conference  they  pre- 
sented him  with  an  address,  which  W.  Allen  had 
previously  written,  and,  being  translated  into 
French,  was  read  in  their  presence. 

The  following  is  the  principal  part  of  this 
communication : 

"  To  Charles  John,  Kinjr  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  <.\c. 
"May  it  please  the  King: 

"Under,  we  humbly  trust,  a  degree  of  that 
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gospel  love  which  wishes  the  eternal  well-being 
of  all,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  pass  through 
thy  dominions,  on  our  way  to  other  countries, 
and  to  salute  those  every  where  who,  we  believe, 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  insincerity — whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  religion  which  they  may  pro-! 
fess  ;  for  we  know  no  distinction  of  sect  or  party, 
believing  that  the  true  church  is  composed  of  in- 
dividuals of  all  sects  and  denominations,  who  are 
faithfully  endeavoring  to  know  and  perform  the 
divine  will  concerning  them ;  these,  wherever 
scattered,  are  united  in  one  head,  even  Christ, 
and,  in  the  fellowship  of  his  gospel,  feel  that 
they  all  are  brethren. 

"  We  are  deeply  convinced  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  benign  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  submitted  to 
in  the  hearts  of  men  universally,  it  will  lead  to 
order,  to  subordination,  and  to  peace  in  the 
earth  ;  for,  proceeding  from  the  source  of  infinite 
love,  it  produces  nothing  but  good  will  towards 
the  whole  human  family, — it  teaches  charity  for 
those  who  differ  from  us ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
true  church  has  been  under  persecution  at  times 
from  the  earliest  ages,  but  has  never  persecuted. 

"  We  have  been  particularly  gratified  in  being 
informed  of  thy  disposition  to  grant  liberty  of 
conscience  and  indulgence  to  religious  scruples ; 
for,  as  every  man  must  give  account  of  himself 
unto  God,  he  is  bound  to  perform  worship  in 
the  manner  which  he  is  convinced,  in  his  own 
mind,  is  most  acceptable  in  the  divine  sight ; 
and  we  take  the  liberty  to  solicit  thy  kind  protec- 
tion of  those  who,  though  they  may  differ  in  sen- 
timent from  the  religion  of  the  country,  yet,  by 
their  lives  and  conduct,  give  proof  that  their  only 
object  is  to  preserve  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
toward  God  and  toward  men.  It  is  by  concen- 
trating all  the  talent  and  all  the  good  feeling 
which  exist  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  di- 
recting it  to  one  object — the  general  good — that 
nations  become  strong;  and  we  are  sure,  with 
thy  enlightened  mind,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  dwell  on  the  happy  effects  produced  by  a  free 
toleration,  in  matters  of  religion,  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  it  is  enjoyed. 

"  In  reflecting  upon  the  cares  and  difficulties 
which  must  necessarily  attend  the  high  station 
in  which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to 
place  thee  as  King  of  these  realms,  we  have  felt 
our  minds  engaged  in  affectionate  sympathy,  ear- 
nestly to  recommend  thee  to  rely  upon  that  grace 
and  good  spirit  which,  as  it  is  believed  in  and 
followed,  will  render  us  always  acceptable  in  the 
divine  sight.  This,  O  King,  would  assist  and 
support  thee  more  powerfully  than  any  mere 
human  means,  and  make  thee  a  happy  instru- 
ment to  forward  that  great  work  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  in  the  earth,  and  which  at  the  present 
day  is  so  conspicuously  going  on  in  different  na- 
tions in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  tending  towards 
the  same  glorious  object — the  advancement  and 
exaltation  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom.  Thus 
Avould  thy  throne  be  established  in  righteousness, 
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'')ei1?  upported  by  the  hearts  arid  affections  of  all  the 
mP  /ise  and  the  good. — '  For  them  who  honour  me, 
rill  I  honour,'  saith  the  Lord!" 
|  After  the  address  was  read,  the  King  remarked 
atcyti  iat  "  the  warrior  who  sought  for  glory,  and 
)'!*>  rose  whose  objects  were  to  aggrandize  them- 
Patlfi  elves  in  the  world,  had  their  gratification  in 
lings  external  and  transitory,  while  those  who 
'10s,i  rent  about  doing  good,  enduring  fatigues,  and 
nu»f  ubmitting  to  many  privations  and  difficulties  for 
iat  purpose,  had  a  much  richer  reward  in  the 
award  satisfaction  of  their  own  minds."  Upon 
1 H  peaking  respecting  their  friends  in  Norway, 
e  told  them  that  the  subject  of  marriage,  which 
m'''-  i  seems  had  caused  some  difficulty  there,  had 
Uttls  leen  before  the  council,  and  it  was  concluded 
®1»  liiat,  provided  it  was  performed  after  the  manner 
w  lit  if  Friends,  and  registered,  it  should  be  lawful, 
nfc  lid  that  he  would  protect  not  only  the  Friends 
iere  at  present,  but  those  who  might  join  them 
il)'  k  \  future.   He  said', "  Your  Friends  cannot  avenge 
lyit  demselves, — all  that  their  principles  permit,  is, 
l»  i  possible,  to  parry  the  blows  which  may  be 
*i  limed  at  them,  but  they  cannot  otherwise  defend 
aemselves  ;  they,  therefore,  have  a  double  claim 
iiiys  )  protection,"  and  this,  he  assured  them,  they 
nplf  jnould   have.     On   this  W.  Allen  remarks, 
liflHilfThis  was  a  highly  interesting  opportunity,  and 
up  ilij  was,  indeed,  the  crown  to  our  labours  in  this 
■   I  ia.ce.    Here,  as  at  Rosenthal,  we  felt  the  pre- 
sis:  ous  influence  of  that  power,  which,  in  every 
ace,  had  set  an  open  door  before  us,  and  we 
)uld  only,  in  deep  humility,  say,  'It  is  the 
ord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' " 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  LETHEON. 

Letheon  is  but  another  name  for  rectified  sul- 
nuric  ether,  which  has  recently  acquired  a  great 
jC[1.  pnownfor  its  wonderful  control  over  the  sentient 
:rvous  system,  and  established  "  a  memorable 
)och  in  the  annals  of  medical  science."  It  gives 
the  power  of  mitigating  the  most  excruciating 
ims  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable,  whether 
ese  pains  are  the  attributes  of  disease  itself,  or 
e  consequent  to  surgical  operations.  Its  effects 
e  rapidly  induced,  and  as  rapidly  pass  off  when 
e  ether  is  withdrawn,  leaving  behind  less  distress 
difficulty  than  ordinarily  follows  in  the  train 
any  active  article  of  the  materia  medica.  If  a 
,v  sinister  results  have  attended  the  inhalation 
ether  by  many  thousand  patients,  they  only 
ow,  what  is  a  proverbial  truth,  that  the  same 
edicine  is  not  equally  adapted  to  every  constitu- 
on,  and  that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  the 
^plication  of  this  wonderful  agent.    It  has  been 
use  about  a  year  and  a  half;  it  has  been  tried 
every  variety  of  cases,  in  every  diversity  of 
iiysical  and  mental  constitution ;  and  in  many 
.fferent  and  distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  it  has 
sen  resorted  to  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  by  the 


learned  in  medicine,  and  yet  how  few  are  the  in- 
juries that  have  resulted  from  its  use  !  So  few, 
indeed,  as  to  convince  us,  that  with  a  further 
knowledge  of  its  effects,  a  more  perfect  mode  of 
administration,  and  the  same  amount  of  caution 
that  is  habitually  had  recourse  to  in  the  use  of 
other  active  remedies, — with  these  precautions  we 
insist  that  we  have  within  our  reach  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  most  manage- 
able agents,  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity, 
that  Providence  has  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  man. 

What  are  the  objections  to  the  Letheon  1  Some 
persons  object  to  it  that  it  stupifies  the  senses 
and  suspends  consciousness.  So  does  opium, 
and  every  other  anodyne  that  relieves  pain  or 
induces  sleep  ;  and  which,  without  this  property, 
would  be  of  little  or  no  value.  Besides,  the 
oblivious  state  resulting  from  ether  is  of  shorter 
duration  than  that  from  other  narcotics.  It  is  also 
objected  that  it  is  occasionally  followed  by  bodily 
indisposition  ;  but  this  seldom  extends  beyond  a 
disordered  stomach  or  a  temporary  head-ache, 
which  are  surely  secondary  evils  when  com- 
pared to  the  distress  or  agony  that  may  have 
been  removed  by  the  ether. 

Again — we  are  told  that  the  arterial  blood  be- 
comes dark  coloured  or  venous,  in  consequence 
of  the  inhalation  of  ether,  as  proved  in  surgical 
operations.  Let  experience  speak  on  this  point : 
"  The  blood  that  flows  in  operations  under  the 
influence  of  ether,  is  not  much  altered  in  colour. 
The  blood  which  spirts  from  a  divided  artery,  is 
sometimes  of  its  usual  vermillion  tint,  at  the  very 
time  the  inhalation  is  going  on  ;  frequently,  under 
these  circumstances,  however,  the  arterial  blood 
is  rather  less  bright  than  usual,  but  the  venous 
blood  being  at  the  same  time  less  dark  than  com- 
mon, the  flow  of  mixed  blood  is  of  the  ordinary 
colour  of  such  blood,  and  the  patient's  lips  re- 
main unchanged  in  hue.  It  is  only  when  the 
patient  has  been  holding  his  breath  or  coughing, 
that  I  have  observed  the  arterial  blood  to  be  of 
a  dark  colour ;  and  I  consider  that  those  writers 
who  have  described  it  as  being,  usually  or  always, 
of  a  venous  appearance,  must  have  used  inhalers 
that  did  not  allow  of  a  proper  supply  of  fresh 
air."* 

It  has  moreover  been  said  that  patients  are 
more  likely  to  bleed  after  operations  performed 
under  the  use  of  ether.  Of  this  there  is  not  the 
smallest  proof ;  but  suppose  it  to  be  a  fact,  the 
surgeon  has  unfailing  resources  in  such'an  emer- 
gency. 

Finally — we  are  told  that  patients  have  died 
immediately  after  the  operation ;  but  was  this 
misfortune  owing  to  the  ether?  Has  not  every 
surgeon,  of  large  experience,  seen  persons  die 
from  the  mere  constitutional  shock  of  an  opera- 
tion ?  Again — statistical  observations  seem  to 
prove,  that  such  results  have  been  no  more  fre- 
quent since  the  use  of  ether  than  they  were  before  ; 


*Dr.  Snow,  on  the  Inhalation  of  Ether.  London,  1847. 
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and  to  attribute  them  solely  to  that  agent  would 
be  both  unjust  and  unphilosophical. 

We  have  seen  ether  used  on  many  occasions, 
always  mitigating  pain,  mostly  preventing  it  al- 
together, and  in  no  instance  followed  by  any 
other  than  the  most  transient  discomfort.  Further 
— the  writer  has  taken  it  repeatedly  himself, 
under  circumstances  of  great  bodily  suffering, 
attended  by  almost  entire  absence  of  sleep ;  and 
his  personal  experience  corresponds  with  the 
great  mass  of  testimony  in  favour  of  the  ether 
— its  surprising  power  of  controlling  pain,  when 
other  means  have  proved  unavailing,  and  this, 
too,  without  necessarily  depriving  the  patient  of 
either  consciousness  or  volition.  Push  its  use 
yet  further,  and  an  oblivious  sleep  ensues,  during 
which  the  most  frightful  operations  can  be  per- 
formed with  perfect  safety,  yet  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  patient. 

We  are  far  from  urging  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  ether.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  it 
should  be  resorted  to  with  caution — some  in 
which  it  is  wholly  inadmissible.  Experience  must 
decide  such  points  ;  but  our  prepossessions  should 
not  hastily  condemn  a  remedy  which  has  already 
done  so  much  good,  and  which  promises  to  be- 
come, more  and  more,  a  balm  for  "  the  many  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to."  M. 
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CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  we 
find  an  account  of  an  execution  consequent  on  a 
conviction  which  was  founded  upon  evidence 
chiefly  or  wholly  circumstantial.  Yet  the  cir- 
cumstances must,  at  the  time,  have  been  strongly 
against  the  person  accused.  From  the  narrativ  e, 
it  appears  that  two  men,  while  riding  along  the 
road,  heard,  at  some  distance  before  them,  a  man 
shriek  out,  "  mercy,  Harry  ;"  and  upon  coming 
to  the  place,  they  found  a  man  with  a  knife  in  his 
breast,  and  another,  who  bore  the  name  of  Harry 
Blake,  with  his  hand  on  the  handle,  endeavoring 
to  draw  it  out.  The  weapon,  it  appears,  had 
been  so  forcibly  impelled  that  it  was  difficult 
to  retract  it,  and  Harry  Blake  did  not  succeed  in 
effecting  it.  Though  no  one  saw  the  stroke,  yet 
the  circumstances  were  so  strong  that  Harry 
Blake  was  convicted,  on  the  testimony  of  one  of 
those  who  witnessed  what  has  been  above  rela- 
ted, and  executed. 

A  few  months  after  this  event,  a  prisoner,  who 
dso  bore  the  name  of  Harry,  being  sentenced  to 
die  for  some  crime  which  he  had  committed,  and 
finding  his  fate  inevitable,  sent  for  the  judge  who 
passed  sentence  on  Harry  Blake,  and  the  witness 
upon  whose  testimony  he  was  convicted,  and 
stated  to  them,  that  he  was  the  murderer;  and 
that  upon  inflicting  the  fatal  wound,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  and  immediately  sprang 
into  a  cluster  of  bushes  which  were  at  hand ; 
that  Blake,  coming  up  at  the  instant,  seized  the 
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handle  of  the  knife  to  withdraw  it,  and  in  tha 
situation  was  discovered  by  the  horsemen,  anc 
seized  as  the  murderer.  The  man  who  made 
this  confession,  is  represented,  in  the  narrative 
before  us,  to  have  mentioned  several  particulars 
which  proved,  too  clearly  to  admit  a  doubt,  that! 
he  saw  the  arrest  of  Blake,  and  of  course  musi 
have  been  near  the  place  where  it  occurred. 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  article  of  news 
may  be  an  imaginary  case,  yet  we  have  numbers! 
of  a  similar  character  which  are  unquestionably! 
true ;  and  so  long  as  our  laws  continue  to  au-l 
thorize  the  punishment  of  death,  we  may  reason- j 
ably  expect  that  mistakes  of  this  kind  will  be 
occasionally  made.  Till  human  tribunals  become 
infallible,  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  can! 
hardly  be  less  than  presumptuous.  This  would* 
be  true  even  upon  the  admission  that  the  actual- 
murderer  might,  with  propriety,  be  consigned  toi 
the  gibbet. 

If  the  man,  who,  without  the  authority  of 
law,  destroys  the  life  of  another,  is  to  be  adjudged 
a  criminal  worthy  of  death,  in  what  category* 
must  we  place  the  legislator  who  makes  or  sup-j 
ports  a  law, which  in  its  practical  operations,  mustl 
sometimes,  almost  unavoidably,  consign  the  in-i 
nocent  to  the  gallows  ?    Is  it  less  criminal  to| 
commit  murder  by  law  than  without  law  ?    It  I 
is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  the  light  of  Christianity  and 
civilization  will  so  far  illuminate  our  legislative  i 
halls  as  to  establish  the  principle  that  reforma- 
tion, not  extinction,  is  the  legitimate  object  oft 
penal  law.    The  mission  of  our  Lord  was  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost;  he  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance.   Probably  few  murders  on  record  were 
more  atrocious  than  that  of  the  martyr  Stephen, 
to  which  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  consenting ;  yetl 
the  Divine  mercy  was  extended  to  Saul,  and 
the  gifts  of  apostleship  conferred  upon  him. 
Moses  slew  the  Egyptian  without  law;  yet  hej 
was  appointed  to  lead  his  people  out  of  bondage,  | 
and  was  peculiarly  honoured  of  the  Most  High,  j 
With  these,  and  other  cases  equally  strong,'  in  i 
our  view,  who  will  assert  that  the  man  who, 
without  legal  authority,  takes  the  life  of  another, 
is  beyond  the  pale  of  Divine  forgiveness?  And 
shall  man,  and  particularly  a  Christian,  be  inex- 
orable in  cases  which  the  Almighty  has  conde- 
scended to  pardon  ?  L. 


DOGMATISM. 

Maintain  a  constant  watch  at  all  times  against 
a  dogmatic  spirit.  Fix  not  your  assent  to  any  j 
proposition  in  a  firm  and  unalterable  manner,  till 
you  have  some  firm  and  unalterable  ground  for 
it,  and  till  you  have  arrived  at  some  clear  and 
sure  evidence — till  you  have  turned  the  proposi- 
tion on  all  sides  and  searched  the  matter  through 
and  through,  so  that  you  cannot  be  mistaken. 
And  even  when  you  think  you  have  full  grounds 
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for  assurance,  be  not  too  early  nor  too  frequent 
;D'  ^  in  expressing  this  assurance  in  too  peremptory 
1 111  It  and  positive  a  manner,  remembering  that  human 
imt|t  nature  is  always  liable  to  mistake  in  this  corrupt 
ta!«  and  feeble  state.— Waff*. 


From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

REMARKABLE  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Some  years  ago,  we  gave  our  readers  a  sketch 
!;>f  the  race  of  hereditary  robbers  and  murderers 
in  India  called  Thugs ;  and  we  have  now  the 
:ask,  as  strange  as  it  is  pleasing,  of  describing 
a  series  of  measures  by  which,  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried, 
•  hese  preternatural  monsters  have  been  already 
;onverted  into  quiet  and  useful  citizens.  We 
•ire  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  kindness  of  a 
stranger,  who  dates  in  July  last  from  Jubbulpoor, 
n  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territory. 

Jubbelpoor,  we  may  premise,  is  a  town  of 
'ibout  20,000  inhabitants,  and  somewhat  re- 
I  narkable,  even  in  India,  for  ignorance  and  super- 
stition.   Its  neighbourhood  was  specially  in- 
ssted  with  Thugs  and  poisoners,  and  its  citizens, 

a  man,  were — and  most  of  them  are  still — 
ievout  believers  in  the  grossest  species  of  sorcery. 
We  mention  this  to  show  that  the  singular 
School  of  Industry  we  are  to  describe  set  out 
ivith  no  peculiar  advantages  of  locality. 
\  The  grand  difficulty  that  was  at  first  found  in 
jhe  suppression  of  Thuggee,  arose  from  the  vast 
■  xtent  of  the  territory  it  pervaded,  and  the  want 
if  local  courts  for  the  special  cognizance  of  that 
[igantic  crime.  Such  tribunals  were  at  length 
brmed  in  the  capital  cities  of  various  native 
irinces,  with  our  Residents  for  their  judges ; 
vhile  at  Jubbulpoor,  Colonel  Sleeman  esta- 
blished himself,  in  1836,  as  chief  superintendent 
p  the  whole.  Thanks  to  the  energy  of  this  me- 
litorious  officer,  murder  was  now  no  longer  per- 
flated to  traverse  the  country  unchecked.  Up- 
vards  of  a  thousand  Thug  families  were  appre- 
;ended,  aud  sent  in  to  Jubbulpoor  for  trial ;  and 
Is  everything  is  on  a  great  scale  in  India,  it  was 
.o  uncommon  thing  to  see  in  a  single  morning 
fteen,  twenty,  even  twenty-five,  of  these  wretches 
'winging  upon  the  gallows.  The  consequence 
f  this  severity  was,  that  the  whole  race  was 
•eized  with  a  panic;  the  gangs  separated  and 
ted;  their  individual  members,  of  course,  found 
heir  occupation  gone ;  and  in  a  space  of  time 
wonderfully  short,  a  system  that  had  been  for 
undreds  of  years  rooted  in  habit  and  religion 
vas  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

But  all  the  convicts  could  not  be  nanged,  and 
aany  were  found  useful  as  approvers  in  obtain- 
ng  the  conviction  of  the  rest,  as  they  were  cap- 
ured  from  time  to  time.  Of  these  there  had 
ollected  at  Jubbulpoor,  in  the  year  1837,  450 
aen  with  their  wives  and  families,  who  resided 
luring  the  day  in  a  walled  village  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood  built  on  purpose  for  their  reception, 


while  at  night  the  men  were  locked  up  in  the 
jails  of  the  town.  Each  family,  according  to 
size,  received  from  four  to  eight  shillings  a-month 
for  its  support;  but  as  the  mouths  increased  in 
number,  this  grew  more  and  more  inadequate, 
and  the  children  were  sent  out  by  their  parents 
to  work,  beg,  pilfer,  or  forage  for  themselves  in 
any  way  they  thought  proper.  Colonel  Slee- 
man saw  that  this  system  could  not  go  on.  As 
the  children  grew  up,  their  wants  would  be 
greater,  and  their  will  stronger,  and  the  convict 
village  would  turn  out  to  be  a  nursery  of  crime. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  suggested  to  his 
able  and  energetic  assistant,  Lieutenant  Brown, 
the  necessity  of  their  attempting  to  introduce 
habits  of  industry  among  the  convicts  and  their 
families. 

Lieutenant  Brown  set  to  work  with  his  cus- 
tomary alacrity,  and  erected  a  few  sheds  near 
his  own  house,  where  he  induced  about  two 
hundred  of  the  approvers  themselves  to  repair, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  at  some  common 
manufacture.  These  men,  however,  had  never 
in  their  lives  tried  their  hands  at  anything  but 
murder,  and  such  work  as  they  were  now  set 
to  did  not  come  kindly  to  them.  Their  reward 
was  to  be  the  profit  on  the  articles  manufactured ; 
but  the  manufacture  was  so  bad,  and  the  profit, 
in  consequence,  so  small,  that  the  labourers  be- 
came first  discontented,  then  disgusted,  and  then 
enraged,  at  their  having  condescended  to  any- 
thing at  once  so  mean  and  unprofitable  as  regu- 
lar industry.  One  day,  in  order  to  make  an 
end  of  the  business,  they  set  fire  to  the  whole 
place,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  Here  they 
had  reckoned,  however,  without  their  host,  Lieu- 
tenant Brown;  for  the  circumstance  only  made 
him  the  more  determined  and  peremptory.  He 
turned  out  the  whole  village,  morning  and  even- 
ing, for  six  hours,  to  make  bricks  sufficient  for  a 
shed  eighty  feet  by  forty;  and  having  completed 
the  building,  he  borrowed  £50  from  the  govern- 
ment to  roof  it  in.  The  lieutenant  himself, 
however,  had  to  attend  to  his  magisterial  and 
other  duties  from  ten  till  five  o'clock ;  and  the 
native  guards  were  useless  in  superintendence, 
as  they  stood  in  the  most  abject  awe  of  their 
desperate  prisoners,  and  allowed  them  to  work 
or  play  just  as  they  pleased.  He  applied,  there- 
fore, for  an  overseer,  and  obtained,  in  1840,  the 
services  of  a  Mr.  Williams,  a  daring  and  inde- 
fatigable officer,  who  kept  four  hundred  despe- 
radoes at  work  from  seven  A.  M.  till  five  P.  M., 
thrashing  with  his  own  hands  the  idle  and  re- 
fractory. Under  this  discipline,  the  convicts 
were  able  in  two  years  to  spin  hemp,  weave 
common  carpeting,  make  coarse  towels,  door- 
mats, &c.  all  of  which  were  sold  at  Jubbulpoor 
and  the  surrounding  stations. 

It  was  now  considered  advisable  to  make  an 
attempt  with  the  children;  and  the  approvers 
were  informed  that  all  who  chose  might  bring 
their  sons  to  the  factory,  who  would  be  taught  a 
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trade,  and  receive  a  monthly  stipend.  Not  one 
appeared.  It  was  the  idea  of  the  parents  that 
the  real  object  of  the  government  was  to  make 
their  children  Christians;  and  although  they, 
the  prisoners,  must  work  under  compulsion,  they 
were  determined  to  place  their  offspring,  who 
were  free,  under  no  such  suspicious  subjection. 
Mr.  Williams  at  length  offered,  as  a  premium  to 
such  parents  as  should  comply,  the  privilege  of 
sleeping  in  the  village,  instead  of  being  locked 
up  in  the  jail  at  night;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  twenty  boys  appeared  at  the  factory 
the  next  morning,  and  one  hundred  more  within 
a  week.  The  latter,  however,  were  rejected ; 
for  Mr.  Williams  had  become  uneasy  at  the  idea 
of  leaving  so  many  desperate  men  together  in  a 
village  guarded  by  only  four  sentries.  It  was 
necessary  to  proceed  by  degrees,  and  let  the 
ci-devant  Thugs  feel  their  way  to  the  compara- 
tive freedom  of  the  village. 

The  first  twenty  boys  were  taught  the  manu- 
facture of  Brussels  carpeting  by  an  expert  weaver 
from  Mirzapore,  and  in  three  months  were  able 
to  go  on  without  their  master.  Another  score 
of  boys  were  then  admitted ;  and  in  six  months 
there  were  in  all  fifty  boys,  under  ten  years  of 
age,  busily  employed  in  carpet-weaving.  But 
although  such  a  luxury  as  Brussels  carpets  might 
employ  fifty  boys  even  in  India,  it  could  not 
afford  occupation  for  hundreds;  the  overseer, 
therefore,  constructed  another  shed  similar  to 
the  one  built  by  Lieutenant  Brown,  and  set  more 
approvers  and  boys  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth.  And  cotton  cloth  they  did  manufacture 
to  a  considerable  extent;  but  unluckily,  when 
they  came  to  sell  it,  they  found  the  long  cloths 
of  another  hemisphere  offered  in  the  bazaar  at 
two  shillings  for  six  yards,  while  for  the  same 
money  they  could  not  afford  more  than  seven  of 
their  own,  as  coarse  as  dowlas.  This  now,  of 
course,  remained  unsaleable.  "  Read  this,  men 
of  Manchester!"  says  our  correspondent.  "In 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  where  cotton  is 
cheaper  than  in  any  part  of  India,  and  where 
labour  is  the  cheapest  in  the  world — being  six 
shillings  a  month  for  weavers  who  will  work 
with  an  Indian  loom  twelve  hours  a  day — in 
that  valley  you  can  sell  cheaper  cloth  than  is 
produced  at  our  very  doors,  although,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sea  voyage  of  so  many  thousand 
miles,  you  have  to  bring  your  manufacture  800 
miles  inland,  and  pay  duty  on  it  four  times  after 
it  has  left  Calcutta  !" 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  cloth  must  be 
used — the  work  must  go  on.  It  was  suggested 
by  the  overseer  to  turn  the  stuff  into  tents;  and 
although  these  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
require  expert  workmen,  no  one  now  saw  a  dif- 
ficulty in  teaching  the  Thugs  anything.  Expert 
workmen  were  brought  from  Futtyghur;  and  in 
twelve  months,  100  people  were  emploved  in 
making  tents,  stamping  the  chintzes  for  lining, 
turning  the  poles,  making  carpets,  ropes,  and  a 


score  of  other  articles  indispensable  for  a  Bend 
tent.    From  the  year  1840  to  1847,  this  es 
blishment  has  increased  tenfold :  it  has  n( 
upwards  of  twenty  large  workshops,  built 
good  style  by  the  Thugs  themselves  ;  and  amo 
the  hands  are  150  boys,  most  of  whom  ea 
more  than  ordinary  workmen  in  the  town.  T 
original  450  murderers  by  birth  and  professi 
who  have  thus  been  brought  into  habits  of  i 
dustry,  are  represented  as  exhibiting  every  an 
pearance  of  contentment  and  comfort;  their  chi 
dren  are  growing  up  respectable  members  of  1 1 
new  form  of  society  of  which  they  are  a  pai|j 
their  wives  keep  their  houses  and  village  cleEil 
and  add  to  the  family  funds  by  spinning  thre  I 
at  their  leisure  hours,  which  is  purchased  at  t  jl 
factory.    The  wages  paid  to  them  average  £'<* 
a  month;  and  the  goods  sold  exceed  £300 j 
month.    In  fine,  the  paltry  outlay  of  the  g 
vernment  has  been  already  returned,  and  t 
establishment  supports  itself. 

(To  be  continued.) 
Vrom  ChamberB's  Edinburgh  Journal 

TRUMAN  HENRY  SAFFORD. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  boy  now  ten  years 
age,  who,  if  he  lives,  and  continues  to  enji 
mental  and  corporeal  health,  will  in  all  proba! 
lity  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  Ameri 
has  ever  produced.    He  is  not  one  of  tho 
"prodigies"  in  whom  a  single  faculty  is  dev 
loped  to  a  preternatural  extent;  for  his  genei 
talent  is  nearly  as  conspicuous  as  his  aptituO 
for  mathematics.    He  has  both  the  will  and  tl  I 
power  to  learn  in  a  very  extraordinary  degrel 
and  his  success  cannot  by  any  means  be  r|| 
cribed.  as  in  other  cases,  to  the  collective  enql 
gies  of  his  mind  being  turned  into  a  sing  I 
channel. 

He  was  born  at  Royalton,  Windsor  count! 
Vermont,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1836.  Hi 
father  is  a  farmer,  and  a  person  of  considerabil 
intelligence;  and  both  his  parents,  during  til 
earlier  portion  of  their  lives,  were  instructers  1 
youth.    From  his  father  he  appears  to  have  i 
herited  his  passion  for  mathematical  studies,  at 
from  his  mother  a  nervous  temperament,  ; 
exquisite, 

"  That  one  might  almost  say  his  body  thought." 

In  his  first  year  he  was  so  delicate,  so  fragil 
that  perhaps  no  other  mother  could  have  rear< 
him ;  but  from  the  wan  unearthly  lips  of  tl 
infant  there  came  questions  that  made  the  liste 
ers  start  and  thrill  by  their  preternatural  intell 
gence.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  come  into  tl 
world  with  a  craving  for  knowledge,  which  1 
waited  only  for  the  gift  of  speech  to  "  wreak  upt 
expression."  But  it  was  not  till  his  third  ye: 
that  the  grand  bias  of  his  mind  was  suspectic 
nor  did  this  fully  dcvelope  itself  till  three  yea: 
after.  His  parents  had  already  amused  then' 
selves  with  his  power  of  calculating  numbers 
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but  one  day  now,  as  we  are  told,  he  "  remarked 
to  his  mother,  that  if  he  knew  how  many  rods 
it  was  round  his  father's  large  meadow,  he  could 
tell  the  measure  in  barleycorns.  When  his  father 
came  in,  she  mentioned  it  to  him ;  and  he,  know- 
ing the  dimensions  of  the  field,  made  a  calcu- 
li lation,  and  told  the  boy  it  was  1040  rods ;  the 
lad,  after  a  few  minutes,  gave  617,760,  as  the 
distance  in  barleycorns,  '  in  his  head,'  as  the 
phrase  is." 

This  was  sufficiently  remarkable  in  a  child  of 
six  years  of  age ;  but  before  his  eighth  year,  he 
had  gone  to  the  extent  of  the  famous  Zerah 
Colburn's  powers,  and  had  answered,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  all  the  questions  which  more  recently 
made  the  reputation  of  a  negro  boy ;  detecting 
three  mistakes  either  of  the  press  or  the  boy. 
But  these  feats  were  not  achieved — and  this  is 
the  most  promising  fact  in  his  history — by  the 
kind  of  intuition  usually  observable  in  such 
cases,  but  by  means  of  study;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  he  improved  rapidly  by  practice, 
and  lost  proportionately  when  he  neglected  the 
cultivation  of  his  powers.  At  this  time  he  ac- 
quired from  books  some  knowledge  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  appeared  to  possess,  "  in  ad- 
dition to  the  power  of  performing  lengthy  calcu- 
lations in  his  head,  the  higher  power  of  compre- 
hending and  solving  abstruse  and  difficult 
questions  in  the  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matics." 

He  was  now  attacked  by  typhus  fever;  and 
an  incident  of  his  illness  is  related  which  exhi- 
bits at  once  his  passion  for  such  studies  and  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  his  nervous  temperament. 
"  When  the  alarming  crisis  of  his  disease  had 
passed,  and  he  was  slowly  recovering,  he  plead 
most  affectingly  with  his  mother  for  Day's 
Algebra  and  his  slate.  His  mother,  aware  of 
his  extreme  nervousness  and  irritability  at  the 
time,  thought  it  would  be  better  to  gratify  than 
to  refuse  him,  and  gave  him  the  Algebra  and 
slate.  He  immediately  commenced  making  a 
long  statement,  which  extended  nearly  across 
the  slate ;  but  before  he  could  finish  it,  his  little 
hand  failed,  his  pencil  dropped,  and  giving  up 
in  despair,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  long 
and  bitterly."  After  his  recovery,  Hutton's  Ma- 
thematics and  the  Cambridge  Mathematics  were 
added  to  his  few  books,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1844-5  he  studied  hard.  In  the  following  spring, 
Dr.  Chester  Dewry,  a  mathematician  well  known 
throughout  the  United  States,  writes  of  him 
thus : — "  He  is  not  one  of  the  calculators  by  in- 
stinct, if  I  may  use  the  language,  but  a  real  re- 
gular reasoner,  on  correct  and  established  prin- 
ciples, taking  the  easiest  and  most  direct  course. 
As  he  had  Hutton's  Mathematics,  and  wanted 
some  logarithms,  his  father  told  me  he  computed 
the  logarithms  from  1  to  60  by  the  formula 
given  by  Hutton,  which  were  afterwards  found 
to  be  the  same  in  a  table  of  logarithms  for  the 
same  number  of  decimals.    He  is  a  wonderful 


boy.  His  mind  seems  bent  on  the  study  of  ma- 
thematics, and  he  takes  his  books  about  with 
him,  that  he  may  study  some  every  day.  He 
was  also  much  interested  in  three  lectures  on 
chemistry  that  he  attended.  He  seems  very  able 
to  make  a  practical  application  of  his  knowledge. 
His  mind  is  too  active;  and  when  roused  in  the 
night,  or  made  wakeful  by  his  nervous  tempera- 
ment, it  is  often  difficult  to  arrest  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  on  some  interesting  calculation. 
The  study  of  mathematical  relations  seems  to  be 
amusement  to  him." 

He  was  now  taken  to  Hanover,  where  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  an  extensive  collection  of  books 
and  mathematical  instruments.  The-  sight  made 
the  poor  nervous  student  wild  with  excitement, 
and  when  taken  away,  he  was  drowned  in  tears. 
On  returning  home  from  a  little  tour,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  been  introduced  to  va- 
rious scientific  men,  and  had  his  library  enriched 
by  several  useful  acquisitions,  he  set  about  con- 
structing an  almanac,  which  was  actually  put  to 
press  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  having  been  cast 
when  its  author  was  just  nine  years  and  a  half  old. 
In  the  following  year  he  calculated  four  different 
almanac  calendars — one  for  Cincinnati,  which 
was  published  with  a  portrait;  one  for  Philadel- 
phia; one  for  Boston;  and  one  for  his  native 
Vermont.  "  While  getting  up  the  Cincinnati 
one,  he  became  much  abstracted  in  his  manner, 
wandered  about  with  his  head  down,  talking  to 
himself,  &c.  as  is  his  manner  while  originating 
new  rules.  His  father  approached  him,  and  in- 
quired what  he  was  doing,  and  found  that  he 
had  originated  a  new  rule  for  getting  moon 
risings  and  settings,  accompanied  with  a  table 
which  saves  full  one-fourth  of  the  work  in  cast- 
ing moon  risings.  This  rule,  with  a  number  of 
others  for  calculating  eclipses,  is  preserved  with 
his  manuscript  almanacs  in  the  library  of  Har- 
vard University."  This  almanac  was  placed 
upon  a  par  by  scientific  men  with  the  works  of 
mathematicians  of  mature  years ;  and  the  won- 
derful boy,  who  saw  two  editions  of  his  book 
sold  almost  immediately — one  of  7000,  and  one 
of  17,000  copies — became  at  once  a  public  cha- 
racter. 

"  Not  satisfied,"  says  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Adams 
of  him  at  this  time,  "  with  the  old  circuitous  pro- 
cesses of  demonstration,  and  impatient  of  delay, 
young  Safford  is  constantly  evolving  new  rules 
for  abridging  his  work.  He  has  found  a  new 
rule  by  which  to  calculate  eclipses,  hitherto  un- 
known, so  far  as  I  know,  to  any  mathematician. 
He  told  me  it  would  shorten  the  work  nearly 
one-third.  When  finding  this  rule,  for  two  or 
three  days  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of  trance. 
One  morning  very  early  he  came  rushing  down 
stairs,  not  stopping  to  dress  himself,  poured  on 
to  his  slate  a  stream  of  figures,  and  soon  cried 
out,  in  the  wildness  of  his  joy, '  Oh,  father,  I  have 
got  it — I  have  got  it!  It  comes — it  comes !'  " 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  results  of  a  regu- 
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lar  examination  of  the  boy,  in  which  the  ques- 
tions were  prepared  beforehand  by  a  skilful  ma- 
thematician, with  the  view  of  testing  his  powers 
to  the  uttermost. 

"  I  went,  firmly  expecting  to  be  able  to  con- 
found him,  as  I  had  previously  prepared  myself 
with  various  problems  for  his  solution.  I  did 
not  suppose  it  possible  for  a  boy  of  ten  years 
only  to  be  able  to  play,  as  with  a  top,  with  all 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  But  in  this 
I  was  disappointed.  Here  follow  some  of  the 
questions  I  put  to  him,  and  his  answers.  I  said, 
'  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  seconds  old  I 
was  last  March,  the  12th  day,  when  I  was 
twenty-seven  years  old?'  He  replied  instantly, 
'85,255,200.'  Then  said  I,  'The  hour  and 
minute  hands  of  a  clock  are  exactly  together  at 
12  o'clock ;  when  are  they  next  together?'  Said 
he,  as  quick  as  thought,  '  1  h.  5  5-11  m.'  And 
here  I  will  remark,  that  I  had  only  to  read  the 
sum  to  him  once.  He  did  not  care  to  see  it,  but 
only  to  hear  it  announced  once,  no  matter  how 
long.  Let  this  fact  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  long  and  blind  sums  I  shall 
hereafter  name,  and  see  if  it  does  not  show  his 
amazing  power  of  conception  and  comprehen- 
sion. Also,  he  would  perform  the  sums  men- 
tally, and  also  on  a  slate,  working  by  the  briefest 
and  strictest  rules,  and  hurrying  on  to  the  answer 
with  a  rapidity  outstripping  all  capacity  to  keep 
up  with  him.  The  next  sum  I  gave  him  was 
this :  '  A  man  and  his  wife  usually  drank  out  a 
cask  of  beer  in  twelve  days ;  but  when  the  man 
was  from  home,  it  lasted  the  woman  thirty  days. 
How  many  days  would  the  man  alone  be  drink- 
ing it?'  He  whirled  about,  rolled  up  his  eyes, 
and  replied  at  once,  '  20  days.'  Then  said  I, 
'  What  number  is  that  which,  being  divided  by 
the  product  of  its  digits,  the  quotient  is  three; 
and  if  18  be  added,  the  digits  will  be  inverted?' 
He  flew  out  of  his  chair,  whirled  round,  rolled 
up  his  wild  flashing  eyes,  and  said  in  about  a 
minute,  '  24.'  Then  said  I,  '  Two  persons,  A 
and  B,  departed  from  different  places  at  the 
same  time,  and  travelled  towards  each  other. 
On  meeting,  it  appeared  that  A  had  travelled 
18  miles  more  than  B,  and  that  A  could  have 
gone  B's  journey  in  15  3-4  days,  but  B  would 
have  been  28  days  in  performing  A.'s  journey. 
How  far  did  each  travel?'  He  flew  round  the 
room,  round  the  chairs,  writhing  his  little  body 
as  if  in  agony,  and  in  about  a  minute  sprung  up 
to  me,  and  said,  '  A  travelled  72  miles,  and  B 
54  miles — didn't  they?'  'Yes.'  Then  said  I, 
'  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  greater,  is  equal  to  77,  and  whose 
difference,  multiplied  by  the  less,  is  equal  to  12  ?' 
He  again  shot  out  of  his  chair  like  an  arrow, 
flew  about  the  room,  his  eyes  wildly  rolling  in 
their  sockets,  and  in  about  a  minute  said,  '  4  and 

7.  '    '  Well,'  said  I,  '  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is 

8,  and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  152.  What  are 
the  numbers?'    Said  he  instantly,  '3  and  5.' 


REVIEW. 


Now,  in  regard  to  these  sums,  they  are  the  hard- 
est in  Davies's  Algebra." 

(To  be  contiDued.) 
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In  the  5th  number  of  the  Beview,  a  brief  notice 
was  given  of  the  establishment  which  Friends  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  two  western  Yearly  Meetings, 
have  supported  during  several  years  past,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Kanzas  rivers :  and 
of  the  prospect  of  a  religious  visit,  to  the  Indians 
residing  in  New  England,  New  York  and  Canada, 
by  Thomas  Wells,  the  Friend  who  had  for  six 
years  the  oversight  of  the  Shawnese  establishment. 
This  Friend,  in  prosecution  of  his  concern,  has 
arrived  in  this  city,  where  he  will  probably  remain 
a  few  days.  From  him  we  learn  that  the  school 
there  is  but  scantily  furnished  with  books;  and 
some  Friends  are  endeavouring  to  make  collection  s 
for  their  use,  consisting  of  school  books,  and  such  as 
are  suitable  for  a  library.  If  any  of  our  readers 
should  feel  disposed  to  contribute  toward  this  ob- 
ject, either  in  books  or  money,  their  contributions 
will  be  gratefully  accepted.  Donations  may  be  de- 
posited with  William  M.  Collins,  No.  33  Commerce 
street,  or  with  Isaac  Collins,  No.  129  Filbert  street. 


We  give  a  place  in  this  number  to  a  notice  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  newly  elected  Pope,  which  we 
apprehend  must  be  highly  interesting  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  course  pursued  by  most  of  his  predeces- 
sors. When  we  consider  upon  what  foundations 
the  pretensions  of  this  supposed  Vicar  of  Christ  and 
successor  of  the  Apostle  Peter  are  erected,  and 
how  greatly  the  stability  of  the  papal  throne  de- 
pends upon  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
people,  we  must  regard  the  liberality  of  this 
pontiff,  and  his  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  and 
enlighten  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  our  day.  We  may 
safely  believe  that  the  elevation  of  such  a  man  to 
a  station  from  which  so  large  a  share  of  influence 
and  power  is  derived,  was  not  the  result  of  acci- 
dent. The  labours  of  Pius  IX,  and  those  of  Father 
Matthew,  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  the 
Star 'of  Bethlehem  is  illuminating  some  of  the 
darkest  recesses  of  Christendom.  And  may  we  not 
rationally,  as  well  as  piously  hope,  that  the  light 
which  has  thus  appeared,  will  rise  higher  and 
higher,  until  the  cloud  of  superstition  which  has 
rested  for  centuries  on  some  parts  of  benighted 
Europe,  may  vanish  before  it. 


FRIENDS' 


1 1  The  discerning  reader  will  no  doubt  perceive  in 
the  article  on  the  Letheon,  the  strokes  of  a  master's 
hand.  The  discovery  thus  brought  to  view,  may 
be  classed  among  the  happiest  improvements  in 
medical  science.  While  we  duly  appreciate  the 
industry  and  skill  by  which  the  secrets  of  nature 
are  successively  disclosed,  we  are  not  to  forget  that; 
in  all  these  cases,  human  perspicacity  only  finds 
what  the  omnific  hand  had  previously  interwoven 
into  the  mysterious  fabric.  Every  discovery  of  a 
principle  or  power,  which  human  intelligence  can 
apply  to  increasing  the  comforts  or  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  our  race,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a 
fresh  evidence  of  the  benignity  of  our  adorable 
Creator. 

Among  the  articles  of  news,  received  by  the 
Acadia,  is  an  account  of  a  meeting  held  in  London; 
!in  which  George  Thompson,  well  known  for  his 
eloquence,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  coloured 
race,  took  a  conspicuous  part.  He  has  been  recently 
elected  to  parliament,  and  in  his  address  to  the 
audience,  he  disclosed  the  objects  to  which,  in  his 
new  situation,  he  purposes  to  direct  his  principal 
attention.  His  plans,  if  successfully  accomplished, 
must  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  commerce 
pf  the  United  States.  His  object  is  two  fold ;  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  who 
are  now  subject  to  British  authority,  and  to  assail 
the  slavery  of  the  United  States,  in  its  most  vul- 
nerable point,  the  market  for  cotton. 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  orator,  the 
first  cotton  exported  from'  this  country  to  Great 
Britain,  was  a  single  bag,  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  1785,  was  carried  from  South  Carolina  to  Liver- 
pool. From  other  sources  of  information,  however, 
we  find  that  in  1787  the  British  importations  from 
the  West  Indian  colonies  amounted  to  about  nine 
millions  of  pounds.  In  1792,  the  import  is  said  to 
have  been  thirty-five  millions  of  pounds,  of  which 
a  small  part  only  could  be  derived  from  the  United 
States;  for  the  whole  produce  of  the  year  is  stated 
at  three  millions.  The  demand  for  cotton,  arising 
from  the  recent  improvements  in  its  manufacture, 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  slavery.  It  was  found  that 
|he  cultivation  of  this  article  furnished  profitable 
employment  for  the  labour  of  the  slaves.  The  grasp, 
which  the  want  of  a  market  for  the  products  of  slave 
labour  had  caused  to  relax,  was  renewed.  The  virgin 
hsoils  of  the  South  Western  States  were  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  cotton  by  the  drudgery  of  slaves. 
And  in  1840,  the  quantity  produced  appears,  from 
official  reports,  to  have  exceeded  seven  hundred 
,and  ninety  millions  of  pounds;  of  which  the  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  were  upwards  of  five  hundred 
and  sixty  millions.* 

*See  Non-Slaveholder,  vol.  1,  p.  91. 
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According  to  the  statements  of  Thompson,  no  less 
than  £70,000,000  sterling,  of  British  capital,  are  in- 
vested in  the  cotton  trade  of  the  country  ;  and  two 
millions  of  the  people  depend  upon  this  trade  for 
their  support.  Now  the  plan  proposed,  is  to  effect 
such  changes  in  the  commercial  or  fiscal  regula- 
tions of  British  India,  as  to  turn  this  immense  tide 
of  commerce  into  that  channel.  The  population  of 
British  India  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions;  and  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  the 
cheapness  of  labour,  are  such,  that  it  is  apprehended 
cotton  might,  under  proper  regulations,  be  raised 
there  to  profit,  and  sold  at  Liverpool  for  2§d,  or 
about  five  cents  a  pound. 

In  Great  Britain  the  opponents  of  slavery  are 
evidently  awakening  to  the  undeniable  fact,  that 
the  slavery  of  the  Western  world,  and  the  African 
trade,  which  is  supposed  to  sweep  off  not  less  than 
a  thousand  a  day  from  that  ill  fated  continent,  owe 
their  vitality  to  the  market  for  the  products  of  slave 
labour  ;  and  that  while  that  market  remains,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  the  extinction  of  the  trade,  whatever 
naval  force  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  We 
must  therefore  expect,  that  while  the  cotton  of  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  cultivated  chiefly  by 
the  labour  of  slaves,  there  will  be  an  effort  among 
the  philanthropists  there  to  find  a  supply  of  that 
article  through  a  less  polluted  channel. 


North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting. — Since  the 
last  number  of  the  Review  was  put  in  type,  the 
printed  minutes  of  this  meeting  came  to  hand. 
From  this  document  the  following  summary  is 
collected. 

The  meeting  convened  at  New  Garden  on  the 
8th  of  last  month,  and  closed  on  the  11th.  A 
number  of  Friends  from  other  yearly  meetings, 
including  Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsey, 
from  Great  Britain,  were  acceptably  present ; 
whose  certificates  and  minutes  were  read  and 
recorded,  and  returning  minutes  were  prepared 
and  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Epistles  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  London 
and  Dublin,  as  well  as  from  those  on  the  American 
continent,  being  received,  were  read,  and  replies 
agreed  to  as  usual.  Directions  were  given  to  pro- 
cure the  printing  of  1500  copies  of  the  general 
epistle  from  London,  for  distribution  among  their 
members. 

After  considering  the  state  of  society,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  answers  to  the  queries,  an  epistle 
to  their  members,  expressive  of  the  exercise  of  the 
meeting  on  the  subjects  then  brought  into  view, 
was  prepared  and  adopted ;  from  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracted : 

"  During  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  society 
as  brought  to  View  by  the  reading  of  the  answers 
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to  the  queries,  we  have  had  again  to  mourn  over 
the  many  departures  from  the  principles  and  testi- 
monies of  our  religious  society,  especially  the  ne- 
glect of  the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings  by 
many  of  our  members.  -  It  was  forcibly  impressed 
upon  the  meeting,  that  if  we  were  established  in 
the  root  of  Divine  life,  and  come  to  know  a  growth 
"in  the  living  experience  of  the  Truth_  we  should 
not  be  satisfied  short  of  a  faithful  compliance  with 
the  injunction  of  the  apostle :  1 1  beseech  you, 
therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that 
ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
service.  And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world :  but 
be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind, 
that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  accepta- 
ble, and  perfect  will  of  God.'  But,  dear  friends, 
a  neglect  in  this  most  important  Christian  testimony 
is  not  only  a  manifest  ingratitude  to  the  author  of 
all  our  blessings,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  but 
it  tends  to  poverty  and  weakness,  barrenness  and 
leanness  of  soul." 

"A  deep  exercise  and  concern  were  felt  that  the 
youth  of  our  society  might  be  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  that  parents 
and  those  having  charge  of  this  interesting  portion 
of  our  religious  society,  might  early  impress  upon 
their  tender  minds  a  due  .regard  for  the  frequent 
perusal  of  the  scriptures  of  Truth,  and  the  approved 
writings  of  Friends.  This,  we  believe,  would  have 
a  salutary  influence  over  their  conduct  and  conver- 
sation, and  tend  to  strengthen  their  attachment  to 
the  principles  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  soci- 
ety." 

A  memorial  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  re- 
monstrating against  the  Mexican  war,  and  soliciting 
the  exercise  of  legislative  authority  for  its  imme- 
diate termination,  was  agreed  upon  by  the  meet- 
ing, and  directed  to  be  presented  to  those  bodies. 

Upon  reading  the  summary  of  the  reports  from 
the  quarters  on  the  subject  of  spirituous  liquors, 
the  meeting  was  introduced  into  concern  and  exer- 
cise, and,  after  a  time  of  deliberation,  united  in 
the  opinion  that  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is 
unnecessary,  except  for  medical  purposes;  and 
quarterly  and  monthly  meetings  were  directed  to 
continue  their  labour  of  love  with  such  of  their 
members  as  continue  in  the  use  of  this  pernicious 
article. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

An  awful  calamity  occurred  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan on  the  21st  ult.  which  involved  a  most  me- 
lancholy destruction  of  life.  The  propeller  Phoe- 
nix, having  on  board  a  large  number  of  passen- 
gers, most  of  whom  were  emigrants  from  Hol- 
land, took  fire  when  about  six  miles  from  shore, 
and  was  entirely  destroyed.  Accounts  differ  as 
to  the  number  on  board,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
there  were  nearly  three  hundred  persons  in  all, 
of  whom  more  than  two  hundred  perished.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  greatest  destruction  of  life  that 
has  ever  occurred  by  a  single  accident  on  the 
lakes. 


Mexico. — Affairs  in  Mexico  are  as  much  con 
fused  as  ever,  and  nothing  definite  can  be  said  c 
the  future  policy  of  the  government.  Congres 
had  assembled  at  Queretaro,  but,  being  muc 
overawed  by  the  military  at  that  place,  they  acjj 
journed  to  Morelia — (Valladolid,  the  capital  c  j 
the  State  of  Michoacan.)    Their  first  busines  i 
will  be  to  elect  a  president  of  the  republic — a  • 
office  for  which  there  are  many  candidates.  Th[ 
result  of  this  election  will  probably  indicate,  i 
some  measure,  the  disposition  of  Congress  in  rt| 
gard  to  the  war.    At  present,  conjectures  diffel 
as  to  whether  the  majority  are  in  favour  of  peac< 
or  of  a  continuance  of  the  conflict.    It  is,  how 
ever,  conceded,  that  the  population  at  large  chei 
ish  the  most  intense  hatred  of  the  American: 
.  so  that  the  probabilities  are,  that  a  peace,  founde  j 
on  the  submission  of  Mexico,  even  if  agreed  t| 
by  Congress,  would  not  be  of  long  continuance 
No  considerable  or  combined  effort  has  of  lat 
been  made  to  oppose  the  American  forces,  whos 
operations  are  principally  confined  to  marchin 
large  bodies  of  men  from  Vera  Cruz  toward 
Mexico.    The  appearance  of  this  road,  as  d< 
scribed  in  the  following  paragraph  from  a  Ver| 
Cruz  paper,  gives  a  sad  picture  of  the  ravage) 
of  this  horrible  war. 

"  The  road  to  Mexico,  according  to  person 
who  came  down  with  the  last  train,  present! 
everywhere  the  most  complete  scene  of  wastl 
and  desolation.    At  the  approach  of  the  Amen 
cans  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  abandon  thei 
houses,  and  run  away  to  conceal  themselves  i  j 
the  woods.    The  churches  have  been  converte 
into  hospitals  or  stables  by  the  troops  of  bot  || 
armies,  and  the  whole  way  is  strewn  with  thl 
skeletons  of  horses,  shreds  of  uniforms,  broke : 
wagons,  &c." 

The  Mexican  government  has  deprived  E> 
President  Santa  Anna  of  the  command  of  th 
army,  and  summoned  him  to  trial  on  charges  o  j 
cowardice  and  incapacity. 

U.  S.  Congress. — The  thirtieth  Congresi 
convened  on  the  6th  instant.  Forty-one  senator  I 
and  two  hundred  and  nineteen  representative! 
answered  to  their  names.  Robert  C.  Wintlirop,  c 
Massachusetts,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 


A  TRUE  GENTLEMAN. 

No  well-bred  person  will  be  insolent  to  hi! 
inferiors.  On  the  other  hand  he  will  observe 
scrupulous  tenderness  of  manner  towards  theiij 
— a  care  of  words  and  action  that  will  lightei 
the  load  of  humanity  that  they  must  necessaril; 
feel,  as  much  as  possible.  This  refinement  c 
heart  is  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  : 
high  and  noble  spirit!.  It  is  the  only  mark  of 
gentleman  that  is  wholly  unequivocal.  Whei 
we  see  a  person  very  choice  of  his  words,  an 
very  dainty  at  the  table,  and  yet  capable  o 
insulting  the  unfortunate,  or  ridiculing  distress 
we  always  think  of  the  a?s  in  the  lion's  skin. 
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From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
PIUS  IX. 

Cardinal  Mastai  Ferreti  was  elected  Pope, 
June  16th,  1846,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Pius 
IX.  He  at  once  entered  upon  a  course  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  his  predecessor  had  pursued. 
He  went  through  the  streets  on  foot,  which  the 
five  preceding  popes  had  never  done.  He 
preached,  which  no  pope  had  done  before  for 
three  hundred  years.  He  sought  the  society  of 
men  of  talents  and  information,  and  spent  much 
time  with  them,  and  with  the  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment, discussing  projects  of  reform.  He 
gave  audiences  without  the  ordinary  ceremonies, 
and  appointed  days  on  which  the  meanest  sub- 
ject could  have  free  access  to  his  person.  Nor 
were  these  mere  tricks  to  gain  popularity,  but 
the  fruit  of  an  honest  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  his  people,  that  he  might  re- 
lieve them.  A  common  soldier  brought  to  him 
a  loaf  of  miserable  bread,  and  said  it  was  a  fair 
sample  of  their  rations.  Pius  took  the  loaf,  and 
laid  it  on  the  plate  of  the  minister  of  war,  whom 
he  had  invited  to  dinner ;  and  as  the  astonished 
functionary  turned  pale,  charged  him  with  the 
fault.  After  that  he  went  through  the  barracks,  and 
found  4000  loaves  of  a  similar  character,  which 
he  distributed  to  the  poor  ;  he  degraded  the  min- 
ister, imprisoned  the  bakers,  and  gave  each  sol- 
dier money  to  buy  bread  for  himself. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  just  one  month  after  his 
elevation,  appeared  the  first  great  public  act  of 
his  administration,  in  a  decree  of  amnesty  for 
political  offences,  which  restored  to  liberty,  their 
country,  their  homes,  and  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, the  victims  of  previous  tyranny,  to  the  esti- 
mated number  of  6,000.  Many  of  them  were 
in  great  poverty,  and  a  subscription  was  started 
in  Rome  for  their  relief.  Marini,  governor  of 
the  city,  represented  to  the  Pope  that  a  danger- 
gerous  political  motive  had  prompted  the  move- 
ment. The  Pope  called  for  the  subscription 
paper,  put  down  his  own  name  for  100  and  Ma- 
rini's  for  10  scudi,  and  ordered  it  to  be  handed 
around  amongst  the  nobility.  Renzi,  the  leader 
of  an  insurrection  at  Rimini  the  previous  year, 
called  on  him  to  return  thanks  for  the  restoration 
of  his  liberty,  and  was  received  as  a  son  rather 
than  a  rebel,  and  during  a  long  and  affectionate 
conversation,  Pius  took  from  his  desk  a  copy  of 
Renzi's  revolutionary  proclamation,  and  said  that 
although  parts  of  it  were  wrong,  it  contained 
many  useful  suggestions  of  which  he  should 
avail  himself.  Galetti,  another  rebel  leader, 
who  had  been  in  prison  three  years,  presented 
him  a  memoir  on  the  reforms  which  were 
needed  in  the  law  of  mortgages,  and  received  in 
return  a  medal  of  honour.  This  conduct  showed 
that  he  sympathised  with  the  motives  and  actions 
of  the  political  offenders,  as  well  as  with  their 
sufferings.  He  in  fact  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  reform  party,  and  set  himself  busily  at 


work  to  bring  about  those  very  changes  which  a 
few  months  before  it  was  treason  to  think  of. 
"  My  people,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  New  Testament,  "  may  expect  justice  and 
mercy  from  me,  for  my  only  guide  is  this  book." 

He  sent  out  circulars  to  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  requiring  them  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  temporal  and  religious  condition 
of  the  people,  and  the  methods  of  improving 
them,  and  especially  wiih  regard  to  the  diffusion 
of  education,  and  the  establishment  of  a  military 
school  for  poor  boys  at  Rome.  With  the  same 
object,  he  re-instituted  a  board  of  education, 
which  had  been  first  established  by  Leo  X,  but 
never  called  together  since  his  time.  He  ap- 
pointed a  number  of  committees,  partly  of  eccle- 
siastics and  partly  of  learned  laymen,  each 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  some  subject 
which  concerned  the  public  welfare,  and  the 
drawing  up  of  plans  for  meliorating  the  condition 
of  the  people.  Among  these  subjects  were  the 
following — Reform  of  the  municipal  organiza- 
tions— Reform  of  the  criminal  and  civil  code,  the 
commission  on  which  have  already  reported  in 
favour  of  trial  by  jury — Suppression  of  vagrancy 
— Improvement  of  forests  and  rivers — Construc- 
tion of  railroads — The  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
Rome — The  tariff  on  imports — The  duties  upon 
salt  and  other  articles  of  home  production — The 
sanatory  condition  of  towns,  and  the  erection  of 
gas  works.  He  proposed  also  to  his  council  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishments,  and  the  secular- 
izing of  the  state  offices,  which  had  long  been 
monopolized  by  the  clergy.  The  cardinals  who 
composed  this  council  were  some  of  them  shocked 
at  the  infallible  radicalism  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
one  of  them  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  alter  his 
system,  the  people  would  demand  a  constitution. 
"And  why,"  was  the  answer,  "should  I  not  ac- 
cede to  their  desire,  if  a  constitution  is  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  my  subjects."  Such  an  answer 
did  not  satisfy  the  uneasy  dignitaries,  and  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed,  but  its  authors  were  disco- 
vered, the  council  abolished,  and  one  appointed  in 
its  place,  composed  of  simple  prelates  with  a  single 
cardinal  for  president ;  and  now  that  also  has 
given  way  to  a  body  composed  partly  of  laymen. 
Formidable  opposition  was  experienced  from 
neighbouring  despotic  governments,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  Austria,  which  made  energetic  pro- 
tests, gathered  armies,  fomented  insurrections, 
and  even  marched  her  troops  into  the  Papal  ter- 
ritory. Amidst  all  these  difficulties,  added  to 
those  which  are  inseparable  from  such  an  im- 
mense labour  of  reform  as  Pius  IX  marked  out 
for  himself,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  defer  the  execution  of  some  projects 
till  a  more  favorable  season,  and  even  to  recede 
slightly  in  one  or  two  points  from  positions  al- 
ready taken.  In  these  cases,  however,  he  has 
shown  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  by  making, 
as  far  as  possible,  real  concessions  to  liberty, 
and  only  formal  concessions  to  despotism.  Thus 
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in  regard  to  the  censorship  of  the  press,  a  point 
on  which  the  remonstrances  of  Austria  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  especially  urgent,  the  subjects 
of  the  Pope  were  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
language  of  the  decree  which  he  issued,  mitigat- 
ing but  slightly  the  severity  of  previous  laws, 
and  equally  gratified  by  the  character  of  the  new 
censors,  who  had  been  selected  from  the  ranks 
of  literary  men  of  known  liberality.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  law  has  been  so  satisfactory,  that 
the  number  of  newspapers  in  Rome  has  trebled 
under  its  influence,  and  that  of  other  publications 
doubled,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  periodicals 
is  now  not  far  from  30. 

Be  the  intentions  of  the  new  Pope  what  they 
may,  he  has  so  managed  both  his  private  conduct 
and  public  acts,  as  to  gain  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  his  people,  and  produce  such  good 
conduct,  order  and  quiet  among  them  as  to  as- 
tonish even  his  best  friends.  The  number  of 
offences  committed  against  person  or  property 
in  Rome,  in  June,  1846,  was  500  ;  in  July  340, 
in  August  380,  in  September  200,  and  in  Octo- 
ber 112. 


LLEWELLYN  CUPIDO  MICHELS, 

A  HOTTENTOT  OF   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

"  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  :  but  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  ac- 
cepted with  him."    Acts  x.  34,  35. 

Llewellyn  Cupido  Michels,  was  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hankey,  one  of  the  stations  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  South  Africa. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  David  Stuurman,  a  cele- 
brated Hottentot  chief.  His  parents,  Cupido  and 
Hester  Michels,  were  respectable  Hottentots  :  his 
father,  who  died  when  Cupido  was  about  five  years 
old,  is  said  to  have  embraced  Christianity ;  he  was 
greatly  respected,  and  his  death  was  much  la- 
mented. When  quite  young,  Cupido  was  sent 
to  Hankey,  in  order  that  he  might  attend  the 
school  there  ;  he  was  a  quick  and  promising  little 
boy  ;  but  his  mother  finding  it  difficult  to  provide 
him  with  food  whilst  residing  at  such  a  distance 
from  her,  he  returned  home. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1838,  Edward  Williams, 
the  missionary  then  resident  at  Hankey,  first 
saw  Cupido;  he  was  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  intelligence  in  the  child,  who,  at  that  time,  was 
assisting  to  tend  the  cattle  of  a  neighbouring  boor, 
clothed  in  a  sheep-skin  kaross.  A  deep  interest 
in  the  native  tribes,  and  a  desire  to  promote  their 
civilization,  induced  Edward  Williams  to  take  six 
ot  their  children  into  his  own  family,  in  order 
that  he  might  attend  to  their  moral  and  religious 
instruction  himself,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
ultimately  placed  as  teachers  in  the  native  schools ; 
and  with  the  consent  of  his  mother,  Cupido, 
soon  after  their  first  interview,  became  one  of 
these  pupils,  and  by  his  amiable  and  gentle  dis- 
position he  gained  the  affections  of  the  family. 

In  this  guarded  situation,  his  mind  appears  to 


have  been  early  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
seeking  the  Lord,  and  he  frequently  resorted  to 
his  "praying  spot  in  the  bush,"  a  practice  com- 
mon with  the  native  converts  in  South  Africa  ;  he 
was  considered  at  that  period  a  hopeful  charac- 
ter, but  the  moving  from  place  to  place,  to  which 
he  was  afterwards  subjected,  appears  for  a  time 
to  have  been  detrimental  to  his  religious  growth. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  the  declining  health  of 
the  missionary  induced  him  to  return  with  his 
family  to  his  native  land,  and  he  determined  to 
bring  the  young  Hottentot  with  him,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  for  him  a  liberal  education,  and  thus 
fitting  him  for  the  sphere  of  usefulness,  which  he 
fondly  hoped  he  might  one  day  occupy.  After 
spending  a  few  months  with  his  kind  protector  in 
Wales,  Cupido  was  placed  at  the  mission  school, 
at  Walthamstow ;  and,  very  shortly  after  this, 
Edward  Williams,  whose  health  had  been  rapidly 
declining,  was  summoned  from  works  to  rewards. 
He  had  been  a  faithful  labourer  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  and  his  removal  in  the  prime  of  life 
was  deeply  felt  in  the  mission  field.  Previous 
to  his  death  he  had  committed  Cupido  to  the  care 
of  James  Backhouse,  who  had  undertaken  to 
raise  the  funds  necessary  for  his  education.  The 
poor  boy  greatly  felt  the  loss  of  his  early  friend, 
but  he  steadily  pursued  his  studies,  and  became 
a  general  favourite  in  the  school. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  he  had  an  attack  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  ;  and  from  this  time, 
his  health,  which  had  previously  been  very  good, 
became  delicate. 

In  the  Sixth  month  he  left  Walthamstow,  and 
became  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  James  Back- 
house, at  York ;  his  inquiring  mind,  combined 
with  much  intelligence  and  simplicity  of  manners, 
endeared  him  to  the  family  circle,  and  his  re- 
ligious thoughtfulness  was  very  apparent.  His 
ardent  attachment  to  his  own  country  was  often 
strikingly  portrayed ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
conversing  respecting  his  countrymen,  and  the 
few  advantages  they  enjoyed  in  comparison  with 
the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  he  said  he  had  often 
thought  that  the  gay  and  thoughtless  in  this  coun- 
try, who  looked  down  upon  the  uneducated  na- 
tives of  foreign  lands,  as  though  they  had  no 
pleasures,  and  knew  nothing  right,  were  the  most 
to  be  pitied  themselves.  He  remarked,  that  it 
was  the  sphere  in  which  God  had  placed  the 
poor  natives,  and  that  so  long  as  they  did  that 
which  they  believed  to  be  right  in  that  sphere, 
they  could  not  be  so  very  miserable. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Seventh  month,  the 
anxiety  of  Cupido's  friends  was  again  awakened, 
by  a  recurrence  of  hemorrhage ;  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  degree  of  congestion  of  the  brain, 
which  for  a  short  time  beclouded  his  intellect; 
but  it  was  interesting  to  observe,  during  this  pe- 
riod, how  much  his  thoughts,  though  wandering, 
were  turned  to  subjects  of  the  highest  importance. 

After  retiring  to  bed  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 
of  Eighth  month,  a  violent  attack  of  hemorrhage 
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came  on,  and  he  had  many  alarming  repetitions 
during  the  succeeding  week.  From  the  first  of 
these  he  evidently  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  very 
critical  state :  he  was  frequently  engaged  in 
prayer,  and  several  times  requested  that  his 
friends  would  pray  for  him. 

On  First-day  morning,  the  30th,  being  told  that 
his  medical  attendant  considered  his  recovery 
very  doubtful,  he  inquiringly  repeated  the  words, 
"  very  doubtful ! "  and  after  a  pause,  observed, 
"  I  should  like  to  have  lived  a  little  longer ;  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  gone  to  Africa  ;  "  but 
added,  "  the  Lord's  will  must  be  right."  He  re- 
marked that,  in  looking  back  to  his  past  life, 
there  were  many  things  which  gave  him  great  re- 
gret, and  he  said,  with  much  earnestness,  "  I  do 
wish  that  I  had  lived  nearer  to  the  Lord." 

On  the  5th  of  9th  month,  he  was  asked  if  he 
had  any  message  to  send  to  James  Backhouse, 
who  was  absent  from  home,  engaged  in  religious 
service  ;  he  replied,  "  Give  my  dear  love  to  him, 
and  tell  him,  I  believe  this  illness  has  been  greatly 
blessed  to  me ;  it  has  made  me  feel  very  thankful 
for  all  my  blessings,  and  drawn  me  nearer  to  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Tell  him,  I  hope  his  work  prospers, 
and  that  when  it  is  finished,  if  we  are  permitted 
to  meet,  it  may  be  with  joy  in  the  Lord." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  Eighth,  it  was  re- 
marked to  him,  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  think 
that  this  light  affliction  was  but  for  a  moment  in 
comparison;  he  replied,  "Yes,  and  in  comparison 
with  what?"  It  was  continued,  "  in  comparison 
with  the  never  ending  joys  of  eternity."  Cupido 
replied,  "  Yes,  yes,"  with  a  sweet  smile.  After 
breakfast,  being  asked  if  he  felt  comfortable,  he 
hesitated  ;  but  on  the  words  "  quiet  and  peace- 
ful "  being  added,  he  immediately  assented.  It 
was  remarked,  what  a  blessing  it  was  at  such  a 
time  to  have  a  compassionate  Saviour  to  flee  to  ! 
4i  It  is  indeed,"  he  replied  with  emphasis.  About 
noon  he  appeared  much  weaker;  and  on  this 
being  noticed  to  him,  and  the  remark  made,  that 
his  present  state  of  trial  was  not  likely  to  last 
long,  he  said  that  he  believed  it  was  not,  and  re- 
quested to  have  a  letter  read  to  him  which  had 
been  received  from  Jane  Williams,  the  widow  of 
his  first  Christian  caretaker,  in  which  she  ex- 
pressed her  desire  that,  whether  he  lived  or  died, 
the  Lord  might  be  his  portion  for  ever,  <fec. 
With  this  he  was  much  pleased;  he  sent  a 
message  of  love  to  her,  and  spoke  of  her  kind 
care  in  keeping  him  near  to  her,  when  he  was  a 
little  boy,  regarding  this  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
Divine  Providence,  which  had  been  so  wonder- 
fully extended  to  him,  up  to  the  present  time  ; 
he  spoke  with  joyful  anticipation  of  meeting  her 
husband  in  heaven,  and  continued,  "  O  Lord ! 
take  care  of  his  children  ;  watch  over  them  as  he 
used  to  do  over  us,"  He  again  referred  to  the 
hope  he  had  entertained  of  returning  to  labour  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  in  his  native  land  ;  how  his 
heart  had  yearned  to  be  made  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  his  benighted  countrymen,  and 
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more  especially  of  his  own  immediate  connex" 
ions.  "  My  mother,  my  dear  mother,  my  brothers 
and  sisters,"  he  exclaimed,  "  O  Lord !  take 
thine  own  work  into  thine  own  hands  ;  and  by 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  visit  their  hearts,  and  turn  them 
unto  righteousness." 

In  reference  to  his  own  state, he  said,  "I  once 
thought  I  served  the  Lord,  but  when  I  came  to 
England,  I  grew  proud;  since  this  illness  com- 
menced, I  have  been  permitted  to  see  my  sins  in 
a  very  different  light  from  what  I  ever  saw  them 
in  before  :  and  through  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  repent,  and  pray  earnestly  for  forgive- 
ness ;  and  I  believe  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  has 
cleansed  me  from  all  sin  ;"  and  with  a  counte- 
nance beaming  with  joy  and  gratitude,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O  Lord  !  blessed  and  praised  be  thy 
holy  name  !" 

He  inquired  for  a  Bible,  and  wished  some  pas- 
sages to  be  read  to  him  ;  on  being  asked  in  what 
part,  he  said,  "  In  Revelations."  Several  verses 
in  the  last  chapter  were  read,  and  he  remarked 
with  great  solemnity,  "  There  is  one,  '  surely  I 
come  quickly  ;'  "  he  then  alluded  to  the  4th  verse 
of  the  21st  chapter ;  "  And  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain."  At  this  time,  his 
soul  seemed  filled  with  the  love  of  his  Saviour, 
and  he  emphatically  exclaimed,  "  Why  do  not 
all  sinners  come  to  Christ  ?" 

For  some  time,  he  continued  to  praise  and 
magnify  his  God,  and  touchingly  said,  "  I  am 
thirsty  here,  but  I  shall  soon  drink  of  the  river  of 
life ;  I  am  going  to  that  place  where  there  will 
be  no  want." 

He  died  on  the  9th  of  the  9th  month,  1846, 
aged  about  seventeen  years. 

Annual  Monitor. 


WAR  AND  LIBERTY. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  sword  is  very  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  chief  asserter  of  liberty, 
and  the  warrior  as  its  best  friend  and  indispensa- 
ble champion.  It  is  true  that  war,  as  the  rude, 
semi-savage  agent  in  resisting  oppression,  and 
rectifying  the  hoary  abuses  of  power,  has  occa- 
sionally achieved  the  liberties  of  mankind ;  but, 
in  view  of  its  own  nature,  and  in  the  light  of 
general  history,  I  cannot  help  thinking  war  per- 
haps the  deadliest  of  all  foes  to  freedom  and  popu- 
lar rights.  I  cannot  now  discuss  the  subject  in 
full  detail,  but  will  barely  suggest  for  reflection  a 
few  points,  to  show  the  bearings  of  this  custom 
on  the  cause  of  liberty,  or  free,  popular  govern- 
ment. 

I.  The  spirit  of  war  xs  essentially  despotic. 
Look  at  its  very  nature,  at  all  its  developments 
on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  camp,  or  at  the 
recruiting  rendezvous,  and  you  will  find  its  genu- 
ine spirit  invariably  proud,  arrogant  and  dictato- 
rial, spurning  the  rights  of  others,  acknowledging 
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no  will  but  its  own,  and  determined  to  enforce 
that  will,  right  or  wrong,  at  all  hazards. 

2.  The  exigencies  of  war  demand  a  strict,  un- 
relenting despotism  for  its  successful  prosecution. 
Without  such  a  despotism,  how  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  keep  in  subjection  such  multitudes  of 
vicious,  reckless,  hardened  men  as  mainly  com- 
pose almost  every  army,  or  to  force  them  into 
the  privations  of  the  camp,  the  hardships  and 
exposures  of  the  march,--  or  the  atrocities  and 
horrors  of  siege  and  battle  ? 

3.  The  laws  or  rules  of  war  are  thoroughly 
despotic.  I  need  not  give  these  in  detail;  for 
every  one  acquainted  with  them,  knows  them 
to  be  as  arbitrary,  tyrannical  and  relentless,  as 
any  that  ever  ground  in  the  dust  the  serfs  of  Eu- 
rope or  the  slaves  of  America. 

4.  War  is  always  a  temporary  despotism.  It 
is  in  part  neutralized  by  the  laws  of  peace  ex- 
tending themselves  into  the  domain  of  this  hoary, 
unrelenting  despot;  but, so  far  as  war  asserts  its 
own  indispensable  powers,  it  suspends  for  the 
time  all  other  laws,  and  makes  the  will  of  its 
leading  mind  strictly  supreme.  This  extent  of 
power  is  essential  to  war  ;  but  if  this  be  not  des- 
potism, I  know  not  what  is  ;  and  we  need  only 
suppose  this  state  of  things  to  become  the  settled, 
permanent  condition  of  any  country,  to  see  at  a 
glance  that  its  liberties  must  all  be  cloven  down 
beyond  redemption  or  hope. 

5.  The  habits  generated  by  war  lead  inevitably 
to  despotism  on  one  side,  and  slavery  on  the 
other.  Every  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  is,  in  his  sphere,  a  despot  for  the  time 
being;  and  every  soldier,  from  the  very  neces- 
sities of  his  profession,  is  trained  to  unreasoning, 
slavish  submission.  He  is  a  mere  tool,  used  at 
pleasure  by  his  superiors,  and  allowed  no  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  reason,  conscience,  or  will. 
Every  army  is  a  vast  group  of  just  such  habits 
as  these ;  and  if  here  is  not  a  fitting,  most  pro- 
lific nursery  of  despotism  and  slavery,  where  in 
the  wide  world  can  you  find  one  ? 

6.  The  inequalities  of  war  are  extremely  ad- 
verse to  freedom  and  popular  rights.  I  allude  to 
the  well-known  inequalities  of  pay  and  privilege, 
of  honour  and  promotion,  of  hardship  and  expo- 
sure, .of  suffering  and  loss  of  life.  Can  you 
conceive  any  thing  more  glaringly  unjust  and 
anti-popular  ?  Just  think  of  an  English  soldier 
with  some  twenty-live  cents  a  day,  and  a  high 
officer  with  ten  or  t\ventyr  thousand  dollars  a  year ; 
or  of  a  private  in  our  own  army  at  seven  dollars 
a  month,  and  a  general  with  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year  !  Go  into  the  army,  and  you  will  there 
find  a  corresponding  inequality  in  nearly  all  their 
respective  hardships  and  privileges.  In  such  a 
soil,  can,  the  doctrines  of  popular  equality  and 
rights  ever  flourish  ? 

7.  War  has  a  strong,  inevitable  tendency  to 
create  military  chieftains  or  despots.  An  army 
is  a  set  of  slaves  or  sycophants  to  their  success- 
ful, favorite  leader,  all  ready  to  throw  up  dicir  . 


caps  at  his  name,  to  sell  their  liberties  at  his 
bidding,  and  bear  him  into  supreme  power  on 
the  point  of  their  bayonets  or  spears.  In  other 
countries  they  have  done  this  almost  literally ; 
but  in  ours  they  make  the  hero,  the  triumphant 
warrior,  a  candidate  for  the  first  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  people.  This  may,  for  the  present, 
seem  comparatively  harmless  ;  but,  like  the  gra- 
dual, stealthy  encroachments  of  despotism  in  all 
other  cases,  it  may,  in  time,  perhaps  sooner  than 
we  should  now  suppose  possible,  grasp  the 
sceptre  of  arbitrary  power,  and  trample  our  long- 
boasted  liberties  in  the  dust. 

8.  The  influence  of  war  upon  the  intellect  and 
morals  of  a  people  must  ultimately  prove  fatal 
to  their  liberties.  The  demoralizing,  brutalizing 
tendencies  of  war  every  body  admits ;  nor  can 
you  have  war  without  them  ;  and,  if  spread  over 
a  country  long  enough  to  saturate  the  whole 
people  with  their  influence,  the  result  will  inevi- 
tably be  some  form  of  despotism.  It  would  re- 
quire volumes  to  illustrate  fully  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  war ;  and  I  merely  allude  to  them 
here  as  a  most  prolific,  inexhaustible  source  of 
danger  to  liberty,  regulated  by  law,  and  directed 
to  safe  and  useful  results.    . . 

9.  The  essential  impiety  and  atheism  of  war 
are  fearfully  ominous  to  popular  self-government. 
I  need  not  stop  here  to  prove  that  war  claims 
the  right  to  trample  under  foot  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  God ;  that  it  rolls  its  blood-stained  car 
over  every  command  of  the  decalogue,  and  every 
precept  of  the  New  Testament;  that  it  knows 
no  Sabbath,  but  fights  its  battles,  and  continues 
its  marches,  and  constructs  its  fortifications,  and 
performs  its  drills,  and  all  its  labors  on  this,  quite 
as  much  as  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  I 
could  write  a  long  chapter  of  facts  on  this  last 
point  alone — the  reckless,  wholesale  violations 
of  the  Sabbath  in  every  war.  Let  such  an  im- 
pious, heaven-defying  system  become  the  uni- 
form, general  business,  the  permanent  condition 
of  any  people,  especially  of  a  people  nominally 
Christian  ;  and  is  it  possible  for  them  to  retain 
long  even  the  form  of  popular  liberty  ? 

10.  I  might  confirm  all  these  positions  by  refer- 
ence to  history.  War  has  ever  been  the  origin 
and  chief  support  of  despotism  and  oppression  in 
all  their  forms.  Look  the  world  over ;  and  where, 
in  all  time,  can  you  find  a  tyranny  that  did  not 
originate  in  war,  and  depend  for  its  support 
mainly,  almost  solely  on  the  sword  ?  Look 
at  the  origin  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade; 
at  the  rise  of  despotism  and  every  monarchy7  on 
the  globe  ;  at  the  subjugation  of  the  democracies 
of  Greece  and  Rome  to  despotic  sway ;  at  France 
and  all  Europe  crushed  under  the  heel  of  Na- 
poleon, at  first  the  leader  and  idol  of  French 
republicans  ;  at  the  overthrow  of  all  the  republics 
whose  wrecks  are  scattered  along  the  shores  of 
past  time;  at  the  republics  south  of  us  on  this 
continent,  nearly  all  drenched  in  blood,  the  sport 
of  military  chieftains,  suicides  bleeding  on  the 
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point  of  their  own  sabres,  victims  to  the  people's 
blind,  insane  passion  for  war. 

Well  has  Judge  Jay  said,  "  war  has  always 
been  adverse  to  political  freedom.    A.  Roman 
statesman  declared,  that  '  laws  are  silent  in  the 
midst  of  arms;'  and  the  experience  of  ages  has 
converted .  the  words  into  a   proverb.  Civil 
liberty  requires  the  substitution  of  laws  for  the 
will  of  the  ruler  ;  but  in  war  the  will  of  the  ruler 
becomes  the  source  of  legitimate  authority,  and 
the  bulwarks  erected  around  civil  rights,  are  all 
levelled  on  the  proclamation  of  martial  law. 
Constitutional  liberty  is  often  sacrificed  to  the 
policy  of  war,  and  almost  every  campaign  pro- 
duces its  dictator.    Few  men  have  ever  been 
more  jealous  of  encroachments  on  their  rights 
than  the  fathers  of  the  American  Revolution; 
yet  were  they  frequently  induced  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  war  to  submit  to  the  most  despotic 
measures.    At  one  period,  no  citizen  of  New 
York  was  permitted  to  pass  from  one  county  to 
another  without  a  passport ;  and  the  convention 
of  the  same  state  authorized  a  committee  of  three 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers  ;  to  call  out  de- 
tachments of  the  militia ;  to  apprehend,  imprison, 
and  banish  whom  they   thought  proper;  to 
impose  secrecy  on  those  they  employed;  to 
make  draughts  on  the  treasury  ;  to  raise  officers, 
and  employ  as  they  pleased  two  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers.    All  history  bears  testimony  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  war  to  establish  and 
strengthen,  arbitrary  power.     The  pride  and 
pomp  of  war,  the  unlimited  power  of  the  com- 
mander, the  gradations  of  rank,  and  the  blind, 
mechanical  obedience  exacted  from  the  troops, 
all  conspire  to  render  an  army  a  fit  instrument 
of  tyranny."— Advocate  of  Peace. 


tures,  protesting  their  own  plainness  and  perspi- 
cuity, ealling  to  them  to  be  instructed  not  only 
the  wise  and  the  learned,  but  the  simple,  the 
poor,  the.  babes ;  foretelling  an  extraordinary 
effusion  of  God's  spirit  upon  every  age  and  sex, 
attributing  to  airmen,  and  requiring  from  them, 
the  ability  of  searching,  trying,  examining  all 
things,  and  by  the  Spirit  discerning  'that  which 
is  good ;  and  as  the  Scriptures  themselves  pro- 
nounce their  own  plainness,  so  do  the  Fathers 
testify  of  them. — Milton,  in  1641. 


THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

But  it  will  be  replied,  the  Scriptures  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood,  and  therefore  require  the 
explanations  of  the  Fathers.    It  is  true,  there  be 
some  books,  and  especially  some  places  in  those 
books,  that  remain  clouded ;  yet  ever  that  which 
is  most  needed  to  be  known  is  most  easy ;  and 
that  which  is  most  difficult,  so  far  expounds 
itself  ever,  as  to  tell  us  how  little  it  imports  our 
saving  knowledge.    Hence,  to  infer  a  general 
obscurity  all  over  the  text,  is  a  mere  suggestion 
of  the  Devil  to  dissuade  men  from  reading  it,  and 
casts  an  aspersion  of  dishonour  upon  the  mercy, 
truth,  and  wisdom  of  God.    The  very  essence 
of  truth  is  plainness  and  brightness ;  the  dark- 
ness and  crookedness  is  our  own.    The  wisdom 
of  God  created  understanding,  fit  and  proportion- 
able to  truth,  the  object  and  end  of  it,  as  the  eye 
to  the  thing  visible.    If  our  understanding  have 
a  film  of°  ignorance  over  it,  or  be  blear  with 
gazing  on  other  false  glistenings,  what  is  that  to 
truth?    If  we  will  but  purge  with  sovereign 
eye-salve  that  intellectual  ray  which  God  hath 
planted  in  us,  then  we  would  believe  the  Scrip- 


The  Boston  Water  Works,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  reservoir  of  which  was  laid  last  week,  at 
Boston,  is  an  undertaking  important  to  that  city. 
The  water  is  to  be  brought  in  an  oval  aqueduct 
over  six  feet  in  height,  about  fourteen  and  a  half 
miles,  from  Cochituate  Lake  to  Brookline,  where 
it  discharges  itself  into  a  reservoir  of  more  than 
twenty  acres  in  extent.    From  Brookline  the 
water  is  forced,  by  its  own  pressure,  through 
pipes  of  thirty,  and  thirty-five  inches  in  diame- 
ter, to  the  two  reservoirs  in  the  city,  the  one  on 
Mount  Washington,  at  South  Boston,  which  will 
contain  superfices  of  70,000,  and  the  one  on 
Beacon  Hill  28,000  feet.   The  latter,  to  be  raised 
on  arches  sixty  feet  above  the  level,  is  to  support 
a  pond  of  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  and  will  con- 
tain, when  full,  three  millions  of  gallons.  The 
object  of  the  two  reservoirs  in  the  city  is  to  ren- 
der a  large  supply  always  ready,  and  to  keep  an 
equable  pressure  on  the  pipes,  so  as  to  insure 
a  regular  supply  of  water  at  the  highest  and 
remotest  points  of  the  city.    These  works  will 
deliver  to  the  city  of  Boston  ten  millions  of  gal- 
lons a  day,  of  the  purest  and  best  water.  The 
length  of  the  brick  aqueduct  is  a  little  more  than 
fourteen  miles — of  this,  nearly  seven  are  finished. 
The  line  of  pipes  between  Boston  and  Brookline, 
and  in  the  city,  will  amount  to  a  little  over  60 
miles.    The  waters  of  Lake  Cochituate  will  be 
delivered  in  the  city  of  Boston  within  twelve 
months.   The  work  is  one  half  completed.  The 
Lake  Cochituate  has  been  bought — great  part  of 
the  land  damages  have  been  paid — the  expendi- 
ture has  already  been  1,500,000  dollars.  The 
whole  expense  is  estimated  at  three  millions  of 
dollars. — Phila.  Ledger. 


When  the  venerable  Dr.  Watts  was  very  fee- 
ble and  near  his  end,  he  said  to  his  attendant, 
I  remember  an  aged  minister  used  to  say  that 
the  most  learned  and  knowing  Christians,  when 
they  came  to  die,  have  only  the  same  plain  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel  for  their  support,  as  the  com- 
mon and  unlearned,  and  so  I  find  it.  They  are 
the  plain  promises  of  the  gospel  which  are  my 
support,  and  I  bless  God  they  are  plain  pro- 
mises, which  do  not  require  much  labour  or 
pains  to  understand  them. 

Exchange  paper 
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THE  BARREN  FIG  TREE. 

Within  a  vineyard's  sunny  bound 
An  ample  fig  tree  shelter  found, 

Enjoying  sun  and  showers  ; 
The  houghs  were  graceful  to  the  view, 
With  spreading  leaves  of  deep-green  hue, 

And  gaily  blushing  flowers. 

When  round  the  vintage  season  came, 
This  blooming  tree  was  still  the  same, 

As  promising  and  fair  ; 
But  though  the  leaves  were  broad  and  green, 
No  precious  fruit  was  to  be  seen. 

Because  no  fruit  was  there. 

"  For  three  long  years,"  the  Master  cried, 
"  Fruit  on  this  tree  to  find  I've  tried, 

But  all  in  vain  my  toil ; 
Ungrateful  tree  !  the  axe's  blow 
Shall  lay  thy  leafy  honours  low ; 

Why  cumbers  it  the  soil  ? 

"  Ah !  let  it  stand  just  one  year  more," 
The  dresser  said,  "till  all  my  store 

Of  rural  arts  I've  shown  ; 
I'll  dig  about  its  sluggish  roots; 
Perhaps  'twill  yet  bear  pleasant  fruits ; — 

If  not,  then  cut  it  down." 

How  many  years  hast  thou,  my  heart, 
Acted  the  barren  fig  tree's  part, 

Leafy,  and  fresh,  and  fair, 
Enjoying  heavenly  dews  of  grace, 
And  sunny  smiles  from  God's  own  face ! 

But  where  the  fruit  ?  ah  !  where  ! 

How  often  must  the  Lord  have  prayed 
That  still  my  day  might  be  delayed, 

Till  all  due  means  were  tried ; 
Afflictions,  mercies,  health,  and  pain, 
How  long  shall  these  be  all  in  vain 

To  teach  this  heart  of  pride  ? 

Learn,  0  my  soul,  what  God  demands 
Is  not  a  faith  like  barren  sands, 

But  fruit  of  heavenly  hue ; 
By  this  we  prove  that  Christ  we  know, 
Jf  in  his  holy  steps  we  go — 

Faith  works  by  love,  if  true. 


LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

BY  MARIA  ROSEAU. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  child, 

So  guileless  and  so  free, 
Who  with  a  trustful,  loving  heart, 

Puts  confidence  in  thee. 
Speak  not  the  cold  and  careless  thoughts 

VVhich  time  hath  taught  thee  well, 
Nor  breathe  one  word  whose  bitter  tone 

Distrust  might  seem  to  tell. 

If  on  his  brow  there  rests  a  cloud, 

However  light  it  be, 
Speak  loving  words  and  let  him  feel 

He  has  a  friend  in  thee; 
And  do  not  send  him  from  thy  side 

Till  on  his  face  shall  rest 
The  joyous  look,  the  sunny  smile 

That  mark  a  happy  breast. 

Oh  !  teach  him,  this  should  be  his  aim, 

To  cheer  the  aching  heart, 
To  strive  where  thickest  darkness  reigns 

Some  radiance  to  impart  : 


To  spread  a  peaceful  quiet  calm 
Where  dwells  the  noise  of  strife, 

Thus  doing  good  and  blessing  all 
To  spend  the  whole  of  life. 

To  love  with  pure  affection  deep, 

All  creatures  great  and  small, 
And  still  a  stronger  love  to  bear 

For  Him,  who  made  them  all, 
Remember,  'tis  no  common  task 

That  thus  to  thee  is  given, 
To  rear  a  spirit  fit  to  be 

The  inhabitant  of  heaven. 


Died, — On  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst.,  in  the 
91st  year  of  his  age,  Ellis  Yarnall,  a  member  of 
the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting,  and  for 
about  lifty  years  an  elder  in  this  city. 

Through  submission  to  the  visitations  of  Divine 
grace,  our  beloved  friend  may  be  said  to  have 
served  the  Lord  from  his  youth.  Having  removed 
to  this  city  when  quite  young,  the  Christian  kind- 
ness of  some  of  those  who  then  occupied  prominent 
stations  in  the  Society  was  greatly  blessed  to  him, 
and  in  after  life  he  was  very  diligent  in  seeking 
out  such  as  were  exposed  to  similar  trials,  inviting 
them  to  his  house,  and  endeavouring  to  allure  them 
into  those  paths  of  grace  into  which  he  had  himself 
been  permitted  to  enter.  In  obedience  to  secret 
intimations  of  duty,  he  made,  when  commencing 
business,  what  appeared  to  be  a  considerable  sacri- 
fice of  worldly  prospects  ;  and  was  permitted  not 
only  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  peace,  but  subsequently 
to  realize  the  truth  that  "  godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things."  When  comparatively  young  he 
was  called  to  occupy  important  stations  in  the 
church.  While  very  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  that  devolvedupon  him,  he  was,  through 
Divine  mercy,  preserved  in  great  humility  and 
meekness,  and  enabled  to  be  a  ruler  over  his  own 
spirit.  The  tenderness  and  gentleness  which 
characterized  our  beloved  friend,  qualified  him  to 
enter  into  feeling  with  those  who  were  in  trouble  ; 
much  of  his  time,  during  an  active  life  of  more  than 
ordinary  duration,  was  devoted  to  their  assistance, 
and  to  them  his  Christian  sympathy  and  counsel 
were  freely  offered.  When  the  infirmities  of  age 
gathered  around  him,  and  his  sphere  of  duty  be- 
came more  contracted,  there  was  no  abatement  of 
Christian  love.  The  cause  of  Truth  was  ever 
precious  to  him,  and  his  earnest  sympathy  was 
with  those  who  were  rightly  called  to  advocate  it. 
He  who  had  been  his  morning  light  was  now  em- 
phatically his  evening  song.  Having  been  graciously 
enabled  to  perform  the  allotted  work  of  his  day, 
it  was  his  privilege  to  enjoy  an  old  age  of  mucn 
tranquillity,  which  few  things  were  permitted  to 
disturb.  His  thoughts  were  more  and  more  turned 
to  that  world  of  rest  into  which  he  was  about  to 
enter.  Relying  for  salvation  upon  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Christ  Jesus,  his  Saviour,  he  was  enabled 
to  possess  his  soul  in  patience,  and  was  kept  in 
peace  because  his  mind  was  stayed  upon  Him. 
His  strength  very  gradually  declined,  and  after  a 
confinement  to  his  bed  of  three  days,  without  pain 
or  suffering,  he  quietly  departed.  "Blessed 
are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 
'•He  will  beautify  the  meek  with  salvation." 

 .  on  the  25th  of  last  month,  at  his  residence 

at  Skeneatelas,  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  Jamf.s 
C.  Fuller,  a  member  of  our  Society,  in  the  54th 
year  of  his  age. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

(Continued  from  page  179.) 

Soon  after  the  interview  with  the  Swedish 
monarch,  William  Allen  and  his  companion  set 
out  for  Petersburg,  the  Russian  capital.  On 
their  way  they  passed  through  Abo,  a  town  of 
about  12,000  inhabitants,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
which,  ten  years  before,  was  wrested  from  Swe- 
den by  the  Russian  government.  There  they 
spent  several  days,  visiting  the  schools,  prisons, 
&c,  and  seizing  upon  opportunities,  whenever 
they  offered,  of  diffusing  information  relative  to 
our  religious  principles  and  doctrines,  as  well  as 
of  promoting  improvements  in  their  establish- 
ments for  civil  and  philanthropic  objects.  And 
it  was  pleasing  to  find,  as  they  passed  along, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  in  con- 
spicuous stations  in  the  world,  appeared  qualified, 
from  their  own  experience,  to  understand  and 
admit  the  Gospel  truths  which  they  were  labour- 
ing to  instil.  Their  religious  engagements  ap- 
pear to  have  been  limited  to  small  companies, 
yet,  among  these,  opportunities  for  social  worship 
were  sometimes  found,  in  which  the  tendering 
impressions  of  the  Father's  love  were  very  sensi- 
bly experienced. 

In  this  journey  they  had  occasion,  more  than 
once,  to  observe  and  deplore  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  of 
the  wars  in  which  those  people  had  been  re- 
cently involved. 

One  of  the  objects  which  attracted  their  notice, 
soon  after  their  arrival  at  Petersburg,  was  an 
establishment,  under  the  patronage  and  support 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers,  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  one  room  they 
had  ten  presses  constantly  at  work  on  these  in- 
valuable writings,  besides  two  other  presses  in 
another  room.  They  were  beginning  to  print 
an  edition  of  the  Testament  in  the  common  lan- 


guage of  the  country,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously done,  although  thirty  millions  of  the 
people  understood  no  other  tongue.  This  un- 
dertaking, it  appears,  was  suggested  by  Alexander 
himself,  and  immediately  complied  with  by  the 
heads  of  the  clergy.  But  a  very  important  work 
remained,  before  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  their  native  dialect,  could  accom- 
plish its  object  among  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  was  believed  that  upwards  of  twenty 
millions  were  unable  to  read;  hence,  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools,  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
appeared  an  object  of  primary  importance.  Dr. 
Paterson,  who  seems  to  have  had  the  principal 
charge  of  the  Bible  establishment,  and  who  was 
confident  of  the  Emperor's  desire  to  promote 
the  instruction  of  his  subjects,  regarded  the  visit 
of  William  Allen,  at  the  time  he  was  there,  as  a 
Providential  interference.  For  the  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  of  general  education,  which  he 
had  acquired  by  his  connection  with  the  semi- 
naries in  his  native  country,  must  have  rendered 
his  observations  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. 

Upon  being  introduced  to  Prince  Alexander 
Galitzin,  to  whom  they  had  a  letter  from  Lord 
Teignmouth,  he  received  the  letter,  and,  without 
reading,  handed  it  to  a  confidential  attendant, 
observing,  as  he  pointed  to  his  breast,  that  he 
felt  what  was  a  sufficient  introduction.  The 
conference  which  ensued,  continued  upwards  of 
an  hour,  in  which  they  explained  to  the  Prince 
their  motives  in  visiting  the  country ;  which 
were,  the  performance  of  a  duty  to  which  they 
believed  themselves  called  by  the  great  Parent 
of  the  universe,  and  a  strong  desire  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  mankind  ;  they  explained 
to  him  the  prison  discipline  adopted  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  solicited  permission 
to  visit  the  public  institutions  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  prisons  and  schools.  The  Prince 
and  his  friend  appeared  to  be  men  of  deep  piety, 
and  intent  upon  doing  good,  not  only  to  their 
own  country,  but  to  the  world  at  large.  He 
readily  agreed  to  afford  them  every  facility  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  religious  and  benevolent 
designs. 

In  this  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  a  num- 
ber of  persons  were  found,  whose  circumstances 
and  associations  in  life  were  not  calculated  to 
nourish  Christian  humility,  who  were,  notwith- 
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standing,  evidently  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
vital  religion  in  their  own  minds.  Amidst  the 
glitter  of  wealth  and  the  pomp  of  power,  our 
liberal  hearted  friends  were  frequently  enabled 
to  perceive  the  evidences  of  ardent  piety  and  en- 
lightened experience  ;  thus  we  may  clearly  infer 
that  it  is  not  exclusively  to  the  poor  of  this 
world  that  the  gospel  is  inwardly  preached. 
Among  those  of  this  character  was  the  Princess 
Sophia  Mestchersky,  a  woman  of  excellent  abili- 
ties, and  great  religious  sensibility.  She  was 
feelingly  alive  to  benevolent  exertion  for  the 
good  of  mankind ;  and  William  Allen,  upon 
calling  her  attention  to  the  promotion  of  education 
among  the  poor,  found  her  willing  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  female  department.  This  Princess, 
we  are  informed,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Emperor,  and  in  her  conversation  with  him, 
spoke  the  truth  faithfully  ;  a  species  of  counsellor 
which  cannot  always  be  found  in  the  suite  of  a 
potentate.  The  subject  of  this  review  had  several 
interviews  with  this  estimable  Princess,  and 
found  "  such  a  precious  feeling  of  liberty  in  the 
truth,  that  he  could  converse  with  her,  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  without  the  least  restraint,  for  her 
mind  was  prepared  to  receive  what  was  said." 
He  discussed  many  important  points  with  her, 
and  found  her  a  woman  of  deep  understanding. 

On  the  22d  of  11th  month,  our  travellers  had 
the  satisfaction  of  sitting  down  in  a  religious 
meeting  with  Daniel  Wheeler  and  his  family, 
who  then  resided  not  far  from  Petersburg,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Neva.  This  being  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  two  meetings  were  held 
on  that  day ;  but  as  it  was  quite  dusk  at  three 
o'clock,  they  could  not  venture  to  stay  to  attend 
the  latter  one. 

Our  friends  paid  a  visit  to  a  monastery  and 
were  there  introduced  to  the  Metropolitan 
Michael,  the  head  of  the  Greek  church.  From 
his  appearance  no  little  superstition  might  have 
been  expected,  yet  his  conversation  manifested  a 
degree  of  liberality  which  was  probably  not  an- 
ticipated. The  conversation  was  entirely  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  the  Metropolitan  expressed 
himself  with  much  candour,  and  without  the  least 
tincture  of  cavilling.  In  reference  to  what  are 
called  the  ordinances,  he  seemed  to  think  that  the 
main  difference  between  us  was,  that  we  took 
every  thing  in  a  spiritual  sense,  but  they  believed 
that  outward  ceremonies  were  also  necessary, 
though  they  could  not,  alone,  do  the  work,  and 
that  the  substance  of  religion  did  not  consist  in 
them.  He  believed,  most  fully,  in  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  without  it,  none  can 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Tea  being 
brought  in,  the  discourse  went  on  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  and  they  parted  under  mu- 
tual feelings  of  regard  and  esteem. 

They  then  went  to  another  apartment  in  the 
same  monastery,  to  call  uponjthc  next  in  authority, 
Uishop  Philaret,  who  presided  over  the  whole  of 
the  education  of  their  clergy,  and  was  considered 


a  very  pious  man.  The  Bishop,  as  well  as  the 
Metropolitan,  asked  questions  with  great  candour 
and  mildness,  and  it  was  observed  by  one  of 
them,  that  the  pious  Herrnists  never  received  the 
ordinances  outwardly,  but  they  did  not  need 
them  as  they  enjoyed  the  communion  spiritually; 
however,  when  circumstances  favoured  it,  they 
thought  it  a  duty  to  comply  with  the  form.  They 
considered  this  a  large  concession,  but  we  find 
that  the  Greek  clergy  are  exceedingly  liberal  and 
tolerant,  provided  nothing  disrespectful  is  said  of 
their  rites,  ceremonies  and  worship.  In  one  of 
their  visits  to  persons  in  authority,  they  were 
informed  that,  although,  in  many  cases,  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  in  compliance  with 
obsolete  laws,  yet  this  punishment  was  never 
inflicted.  Simple  robbery  or  theft,  not  amount- 
ing to  twenty  roubles,  ($12  96)  is  punished  by 
sending  the  offender  to  the  work  house,  where 
he  is  required  to  labour  till  he  earns  the  amount 
pilfered.  Will  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  condescend  to  learn  a  lesson  of 
humanity  from  the  government  of  Russia? 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1818,  our  friends 
visited  a  hospital  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Empress  Dowager,  mother  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  of  which  W.  Allen  gives  the  follow- 
ing account. 

"  It  is  a  magnificent  building,  with  a  portico, 
supported  by  lofty  columns  in  the  centre.    It  is 
open,  day  and  night,  to  all  applicants,  who  bring 
a  passport  from  the  police,  but  soldiers  being 
provided  for  elsewhere,  are  not  considered  eligi- 
ble, nor  domestic  servants,  who  have  a  claim 
upon  their  lords.    There  are  eight  physicians, 
in  constant  attendance,  two,  in  succession,  re- 
maining below,  to  attend  to  the  out-patients,  and 
the  rest  being  up  stairs.  The  women  are  on  one 
side,  and  the  men  on  the  other.  There  is  a  female 
superintendent,  who  presides  over  the  nurses, 
and  six  of  the  Veuves  de  la  Charite*  are  always 
there.     A  black  board  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  bed,  on  which  the  patient's  name  is  neatly 
written  in  chalk,  and  the  name  of  the  disease  in 
Latin.    The  Emperor  suggested  its  being  in  that 
language,  remarking  that  it  would  be  intelligible  | 
to  those  to  whom  it  was  of  any  consequence  to  : 
be  known,  and  on  many  occasions,  if  the  patients  li 
knew  the  nature  of  their  disease,  it  might  sink  I 
their  spirits  and  impede  their  recovery.    This  is  j 
another  trait  of  his  delicate  and  feeling  mind. 

"  The  Empress  Dowager  places  large  sums  of 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senator  for  the  re- 
lief of  cases  of  peculiar  distress,  and  when  a  I 
peasant,  who  conies  from  the  country  to  work  in  I 
summer,  is  obliged  by  illness  to  resort  to  this 
hospital,  and  is  cured,  he  is  supplied  with  fur 
boots  and  warm  clothing  to  return  home.  Every  I 
thing  in  the  power  of  art  to  alleviate  the  mise- 
ries of  human  nature,  appears  to  be  done  here.  1 


"A  community  of  females  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  works  of  benevolence. 
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There  is  an  excellent  system  of  ventilation  ;  the 
most  perfect  neatness  and  order  prevail,  and,  in 
short,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  model, 
— I  have  never  seen  it  equalled  anywhere.  It 
seems  the  work  of  a  most  benevolent  mind, 
guided  by  superior  intellect,  and  working  with 
unbounded  means." 

Besides  the  hospital  just  noticed,  there  were 
several  other  establishments  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, under  the  patronage  of  the  Empress 
Dowager.  One  of  these  was  an  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  which  were,  twenty-four 
boys  and  twenty  girls,  instructed  on  the  plan  of  the 
Abbe  Sicard  and  Epee.  Another  was  an  insti- 
tution for  Les  Enfans  Trouves  (foundlings),  where 
it  appears  that  the  children  of  destitute  parents 
were  received  and  provided  for.  On  this  W. 
Allen  remarks : 

"  The  buildings  are  extremely  spacious,  and, 
if  we  understood  rightly,  contained  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  All  children  are  received  who 
are  presented  for  admission,  and  if  the  baptismal 
registers  are  sent  with  any  of  them,  and  a  wish 
is  expressed  respecting  the  religion  in  which  a 
child  is  to  be  brought  up,  it  is  educated  ac- 
cordingly, but  if  not,  they  are  all  educated  in  the 
Greek  church.  This  conduct  is  liberal,  and  does 
honour  to  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  directors. 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  infants  are  received  in  a 
day.  The  apartments,  beds,  and  everything 
were  clean,  and  in  the  nicest  order,  and  perfect 
tranquillity  seemed  to  reign.  Some  of  the  children 
are  nursed  in  the  country,  and  come  back  to  the 
institution  to  receive  their  education.  They  are 
instructed  in  various  works  of  industry,  as  well 
as  the  usual  branches  of  learning,  and  are  kept 
till  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  Empress  mother  has  this  establishment 
under  her  particular  care,  and  visits  it  constantly, 
without  any  notice,  sometimes  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, sometimes  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes  at 
noon." 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I'must  again  remark  that,  as 
far  as  a  cursory  observation  in  walking  through 
the  rooms  can  go,  the  establishment  for  '  Les 
Enfans  Trouves  '  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  in  all  my  travels  hitherto." 

A  large  cotton  spinning  manufactory  at  Alex- 
androski,  about  ten  miles  from  Petersburg,  was 
also  under  the  patronage,  or  rather  was  the  pro- 
perty, of  the  Empress  Dowager.  It  was  then 
conducted  by  an  Englishman.  Of  this  establish- 
ment we  have  the  following  account : — "  It  does 
not  yield  any  profit  at  present, — indeed,  she  has  to 
make  up  a  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
it  affords  employment  to  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  young  people,  who  are  boarded  and  lodged 
on  the  premises.  There  are,  besides,  considera- 
ble numbers  employed  at  the  mills,  but,  being 
married,  they  live  out  of  the  house.  Many  of  the 
arrangements,  in  regard  to  labour  and  recreation, 
appear  excellent,  and  the  school  instruction  is 
very  satisfactory.    There  is  a  boarding  school, 
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at  a  little  distance,  where  one  hundred  children 
are  receiving  education,  and  there  are  also  evening 
schools,  as  well  as  what  are  called  Sunday 
schools.  I  was  principally  desirous  of  seeing  this 
establishment,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  moral 
state  of  the  population,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
was  gratified  in  no  common  degree ;  not  a  single 
instance  of  immoral  conduct  has  occurred  among 
the  females  for  the  last  four  years,  and  on  the 
men's  side  there  has  only  been  a  very  slight  ex- 
ception known ;  this  referred  to  intoxication. 
Every  thing  is  neat  and  clean,  both  in  the  build- 
ing, and  in  the  persons  and  clothing  of  the  young 
people.  There  is  a  library  for  the  use  of  the 
work-people,  who  appeared  in  good  health,  and 
as  if  they  were  extremely  well  treated.  We  went 
down  to  the  dining-room,  where  they  were  just 
going  to  dinner,  and  it  was  a  most  gratifying 
sight.  Here,  as  well  as  in  their  recreations,  the 
males  and  females  are  in  separate  divisions. 
The  dinner  is  conducted  in  silence,  and  I  did 
not  observe  any  thing  like  lightness  in  a  single 
countenance,  in  all  this  large  company,  and  yet 
there  was  a  general  appearance  of  comfort  and 
happiness.  We  went  into  the  kitchen,  which  is 
spacious,  and  fitted  up  in  capital  style  with  a 
number  of  steamers. 

"  It  appears  that  the  excellent  regulations  in  this 
establishment  are  due  to  the  Empress  Mother, 
under  whose  patronage  and  control  the  works 
are  carried  on. 

"  Provision  is  made  for  the  sick  at  a  very  nice 
hospital,  where  every  thing  was  neat  and  clean." 

The  following  notice  of  some  conversation 
with  Prince  Galitzin,  is  too  striking  and  interest- 
ing to  be  omitted,  notwithstanding  its  length  : 

"  The  Prince  is  cheerful  and  lively,  and  we 
had  much  general  conversation.  He  gave  us  some 
remarkable  accounts  of  poor  people  among  the 
peasants  in  Russia,  and  particularly  of  one  man 
about  sixty  or  seventy  versts*  on  the  other  side 
of  Moscow,  who  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of 
prayer  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  When  he 
was  a  lad  he  prevailed  upon  the  bell-ringer  to 
teach  him  to  read  privately ;  he  made  rapid 
progress,  and  at  length  brought  the  Psalter  homp, 
and  read  to  his  parents,  who  were  perfectly  as- 
tonished, and  would  not  believe  but  that  he  haJ 
learned  parts  of  it  by  heart,  until  they  took  him 
to  the  priest,  and  had  him  examined.  He  then 
read  their  church  books  and  the  Fathers,  and 
also  obtained  a  sight  of  the  Scriptures,  all  which 
he  studied  so  thoroughly,  that  he  could  readily 
quote  them.  As  he  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  he 
was  especially  fervent  in  prayer,  and  many  re- 
markable cures  were  said  to  be  performed  through 
his  instrumentality ;  but  he  used  to  say  to  the 
people,  '  I  am  a  poor  worm  ;  1  can  do  nothing 
for  you,  but  you  must  pray  for  yourselves,  and 
have  faith  in  God.'  He  then  prayed  with  them. 
On  one  day  in  the  week  he  gave  religious  in- 

*The  verst  is  1167  yards,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 
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struction  at  his  own  house  to  all  who  came  there, 
and  often  has  he  been  known  to  stand  from 
morning  to  night.  The  stir  was  so  great  that  the 
priest  became  alarmed,  though  he  took  care  to 
hold  his  meetings  on  the  days  when  other  places 
of  worship  were  not  open.  It  was  found  that 
those  Who  attended  him  became  more  pious, 
and  that  he  could  quote  Scripture  and  religious 
books  in  defence  of  his  doctrine  and  practice, 
and  at  length  the  priest  himself  became  con- 
vinced. The  poor  nocked  to  him  in  such  num- 
bers, that  he  had  constantly  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  about  him,  and  on  some  one  asking 
how  he  could  maintain  so  many,  he  replied, 
'He  that  fed  the  multitude  with  the  five  barley 
loaves  does  it.'  His  neighbours  cultivate  and 
reap  his  land,  and  do  everything  for  him,  saying 
to  him,  we  will  take  care  of  these  things, — you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  mind  religion  and  pray 
for  us.  He  is  sometimes  sent  for  to  Moscow, 
and  in  his  absence,  the  priest  keeps  up  the  reli- 
gious meetings  on  the  usual  day  of  the  week. 
He  was  once  stopped  on  his  way  by  the  police, 
who  took  him  lor  some  quack,  or  suspicious 
person,  and  put  him  into  prison,  where  he  was 
mixed  with  drunkards  and  other  bad  characters 
of  all  descriptions.  Here  he  improved  the  op- 
portunity to  preach  to  them,  showing  the  terrible 
consequences  of  sin,  and  how  contrary  drunken- 
ness, &c,  is  to  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  quoted  freely.  The  poor  wretches 
were  astonished,  and  one  of  the  officers  coming 
to  see  what  he  was  about,  interrupted  him.  The 
poor  man  maintained  that  it  was  a  duty  to  warn 
and  exhort  sinners,  and  that  if  the  officer  were 
an  advocate  for  a  contrary  doctrine,  he  was  an 
advocate  for  the  cause  of  the  devil.  The  officer 
then  went  to  his  superior,  who,  on  conversing 
with  the  man,  and  finding  what  he  really  was, 
discharged  him." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friend's  Review. 

CRITICISMS. 

Will  the  Editor  permit  a  few  remarks  on  an 
article  which  appeared  some  time  ago,  parts  of 
which,  perhaps,  appeared  the  more  objection- 
able, from  the  almost  uniform  correctness  of 
everything  which  has  appeared  in  the  Review. 
I  had  hoped  they  would  have  been  noticed  by 
the  editor  or  some  of  his  correspondents. 

The  one  was  a  selection, — an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  well  written  article  on  Children, 
by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe ;  but  representing, 
nevertheless,  as  an  evidently  pleasing  incident, 
the  first  display  of  extravagance  in  dress  by 
young  parents  on  their  little  child.  Very 
young  children  may,  indeed,  be  unconscious  of 
the  admiration  excited  by  ornament  in  dress; 
but  the  feeling,  so  highly  gratified  in  the  pa- 
rents, would  not  be  likely  to  be  suppressed  just 
at  the  moment  the  early  sagacity  of  the  child 
makes  the  discovery.    There  is  in  fact  strong 


reason  to  believe,  that  the  vanity  in  dress,  at 
present  so  prolific  of  lightness,  dissipation,  ex- 
travagance and  crime,  owes  much  of  its  preva- 
lence to  the  lessons  often  unconsciously  taught 
in  early  childhood.  Another  passage: — "Ah, 
these  children!  winning  even  in  their  sins  and 
iniquities!"  and  then  the  sinful  deformity  of  the 
"little  fellow  in  a  naughty  fit,"  is  covered  with 
his  "long  curls,  deep  blue  eyes,  his  fair  brow 
bent  in  a  frown,  and  the  rose-leaf  lip  pursed  up 
in  infinite  defiance."  I  have  read  the  New 
Testament — I  have  read  many  Friends'  books — 
and  have  been  glad  that  nothing  has  been  found 
in  them  in  the  least  indicating  that  personal 
beauty  was  any  virtue,  or  ugliness  any  crime, 
for  it  happily  occurs  that  good  or  bad  looks  are 
not  alluded  to.  I  have  indeed  noticed  in  some 
religious  biographical  tracts,  minute  descriptions 
of  personal  beauty  in  children,  as  an  additional 
charm  to  virtue,  but  these  were  not  Friends' 
tracts.  But  I  never  before  noticed  the  attempt 
to  cover,  even  early  sin,  by  personal  beauty  ; 
the  same  judging  would  lead  to  the  acquittal  of 
the  handsome  criminal  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  homely  one.  We 
should  at  all  times  so  far  habituate  our  minds  to 
correct  viewing,  as  to  regard  sin  as  deformity, 
and  repentance  and  contrition  as  real  beauty, 
irrespective  of  the  external  appearance.  The 
poor  criminal,  perhaps  rough  and  deformed  from 
a  life  of  iniquity,  who,  when  writhing  in  dying 
anguish  upon  the  cross,  saw  with  deep  humility, 
and  that  remarkable  eye  of  faith,  the  spiritual 
and  glorious  kingdom  of  his  Saviour,  then  suf- 
fering alike  with  him, — was  an  object  far  more 
worthy  of  admiration — infinitely  more  so,  than 
the  most  graceful,  brilliant,  accomplished  young 
lady,  glittering  in  pearls  and  costly  array,  but 
with  a  heart  polluted  with  pride  and  disobedi- 
ence. The  one  was  as  gold,  obscured  by  the 
external  dross ;  the  other  but  as  the  gilded 
reptile.  T. 
Mew  York,  1847. 

We  give  place  to  the  preceding  remarks,  as  a 
seasonable  caution  to  parents,  those  particularly 
who  have  recently  found  themselves  in  that  situa- 
tion, against  indulging  their  own  vanity  in  the 
decoration  of  their  children,  and  fostering  a  pro- 
pensity which  seldom  fails  to  appear  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  Recurring  to  'he  essay  in  question, 
page  78,  the  editor  cannot  discover  any  satisfactory 
reason  for  believing  that  the  writer  designed  to 
commend  the  conduct  which  she  so  pleasantly 
described.  That  a  hard-fisted  market  man,  such 
as  is  here  presented  to  our  view,  should  disburse, 
with  evident  satisfaction,  the  whole  proceeds  of  his 
week's  butter,  to  make  the  prettiest  child  he  ever 
saw  appear  in  his  eye  still  prettier,  may  with 
much  greater  propriety  be  regarded  as  an  exhi- 
bition of  human  nature  as  we  usually  find  it.  than 
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as  an  explanation  of  what  it  is  when  refined  by 
philosophy  or  rectified  by  religion.  A  scrutinizing 
eye  may  probably  find,  in  the  story  of  the  bonnet, 
a  gentle  intimation  to  parents  of  the  foolish  excess 
into  which  they  are  liable  to  fall  by  mingling  their 
own  vanity  with  a  feeling,  which  was  implanted 
for  the  wisest  purpose,  in  the  human  heart.  At 
all  events,  the  editor  must  plead  not  guilty  to  the 
imputation,  if  such  was  intended,  of  having,  by  the 
publication  of  this  essay,  designedly  given  counte- 
nance to  the  practice  of  indulging  a  fondness  for 
dress,  either  in  parents  or  children. 

The  object  of  the  essay  appears  to  have  been, 
to  exhibit  the  influence,  which  is  exercised  by 
children,  over  persons  of  maturer  age ;  and  to 
show  that,  even  when  manifesting  the  fruits  of  our 
fallen  nature,  there  is  a  mixture  of  softness  which 
renders  them  attractive.  When  we  behold  a  little 
child,  after  manifesting  the  germs  of  those  malevo- 
lent passions,  which  in  riper  years  may  harden 
into  crime,  instantly  relaxing  into  smiles,  and  ap- 
parently forgetting  that  it  had  ever  been  displeased, 
there  is  certainly  something  in  the  circumstance 
which  strongly  inclines  the  parent  to  forget  it  too. 
We  may  observe  the  influence  which  children 
possess,  notwithstanding  their  faults,  because  their 
innocence  is  the  predominating  characteristic,  and 
describe  it,  too,  without  forgetting  that  their  evil 
propensities,  as  soon  as  they  are  developed,  re- 
quire the  pruning  hand;  and  that  the  loveliness 
which  we  find  so  attractive  will  unavoidably  de- 
cline in  the  same  proportion  as  those  propensities 
acquire  the  ascendancy. — Ed. 


From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

REMARKABLE  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY. 

(Concluded  from  page  182. J 

We  have  but  one  more  trait  to  add  to  this 
cheering  picture.  The  question  is  no  longer 
how  to  induce  the  attendance  of  the  children  at 
the  factory;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  advantages 
derivable  from  permission  to  do  so  are  so  mani- 
fest, that  the  superintendent  is  able  to  make  a 
condition  with  their  parents.  The  condition  is 
that  the  children  attend  a  school  provided  for 
them,  and  learn  to  read  and  write  before  being 
admitted  to  work!  Notwithstanding  all  this 
growing  prosperity,  our  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Williams  has  as  yet  no  assistant 
but  a  single  native  clerk  to  keep  the  accounts  of 
the  establishment.  This  would  be  incredible  to 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  wild  extrava- 
gance of  the  Company  in  matters  of  show  and 
bloodshed,  and  the  miserable  per  centage  on  their 
princely  revenue  which  they  devote  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  national  progress.  There 
are  various  persons  in  this  country,  however, 
who  have  an  opportunity,  as  our  correspondent 


suggests,  of  assisting  the  solitary  overseer,  and 
in  a  way  perhaps  conducive  to  the  gratification 
of  their  own  tastes.  Models,  for  instance,  of 
such  simple  machines  as  would  assist  him  in  his 
labours  would  be  all-important  to  him:  such  as 
a  brick-and-tile-making  machine,  a  common  wind- 
mill, or  a  warping-mill. 

In  the  account  already  referred  to  of  the  Dun- 
dee School  of  Industry,  we  gave  some  details  of 
the  previous  habits  of  the  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion; but  a  picture  of  the  same  kind  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  besides  being  infinitely  more  painful, 
would  have  no  compensating  utility,  referring, 
as  it  would  do,  to  a  state  of  society  so  widely 
different  from  our  own.  Still,  with  reference  to 
the  above  history  of  their  reform,  we  must  say 
enough  to  dispossess  our  readers  of  the  idea,  if 
any  of  them  have  formed  it,  that  the  Thugs  were 
mere  ignorant  and  brutal  wretches,  who  murdered 
from  an  innate  ferocity  of  character.  On  the 
contrary,  their  worst  crimes  were  tinged  with  a 
sort  of  wild  feeling  of  religion.  In  the  establish- 
ment at  Jubbulpoor  they  are  never  unwilling  to 
relate  their  adventures,  asserting  that  they  were 
themselves  but  blind  instruments  of  a  higher 
power,  sent  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  such  objects  of  Divine  wrath  as  were 
delivered  into  their  hands.  Our  correspondent 
states  that  the  approvers  in  question  were  sup- 
posed to  have  murdered,  collectively,  25,000 
persons  by  strangulation ;  but  he  must  mean, 
we  presume,  that  this  was  the  number  of  the 
victims  of  the  gangs  to  which  these  individuals 
belonged.  The  patience,  perseverance,  and  in- 
genuity they  are  now  exercising  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  receive  a  remarkable  illustration 
from  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Colonel 
Sleeman  himself: — 

"  A  stout  Mogul  officer,  of  noble  bearing  and 
singularly  handsome  countenance,  on  his  way 
from  the  Punjaub  to  Oude,  crossed  the  Ganges  at 
Gurmuktesur  Ghat,  near  Meeruth,to  pass  through 
Moradabad  and  Bareilly.  He  was  mounted  on 
a  fine  Turkee  horse,  and  attended  by  his  khid- 
mutgar  (butler)  and  groom.  Soon  after  crossing 
the  river,  he  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of  well- 
dressed  and  modest-looking  men,  going  the  same 
road.  They  accosted  him  in  a  respectful  man- 
ner, and  attempted  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him.  He  had  heard  of  Thugs,  and  told 
them  to  be  off.  They  smiled  at  his  idle  suspi- 
cions, and  tried  to  remove  them ;  but  all  in 
vain :  the  Mogul  was  determined :  they  saw  his 
nostrils  swelling  with  indignation,  took  their  leave, 
and  followed  slowly.  The  next  morning  he  over- 
took the  same  number  of  men,  but  of  a  different 
appearance,  all  Mussulmans.  They  accosted 
him  in  the  same  respectful  manner;  talked  of 
the  danger  of  the  road,  and  the  necessity  of  their 
keeping  together,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
protection  of  any  mounted  gentleman  that  hap- 
pened to  be  going  the  same  way.  The  Mogul 
officer  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  resolved  to  have 
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no  companions  on  the  road.  They  persisted: 
his  nostrils  began  again  to  swell,  and  putting  his 
hand  to  his  sword,  he  bade  them  all  be  off,  or 
he  would  have  their  heads  from  their  shoulders. 
He  had  a  bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows  over  his 
shoulders,  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  in  his  waist- 
belt,  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  was  altogether 
a  very  formidable-looking  cavalier.  In  the  even- 
ing, another  party,  that  lodged  in  the  same 
surae,  became  very  intimate  with  the  butler  and 
groom.  They  were  going  the  same  road;  and 
as  the  Mogul  overtook  them  in  the  morning, 
they  made  their  bows  respectfully,  and  began  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  their  two  friends, 
the  groom  and  the  butler,  who  were  coming  up 
behind.  The  Mogul's  nostrils  began  again  to 
swell,  and  he  bade  the  strangers  be  off.  The 
groom  and  butler  interceded;  for  their  master 
was  a  grave,  sedate  man,  and  they  wanted  com- 
panions. All  would  not  do;  and  the  strangers 
fell  in  the  rear.  The  next  day,  when  they  had  got 
to  the  middle  of  an  extensive  and  uninhabited 
plain,  the  Mogul  in  advance,  and  his  two  servants 
a  few  hundred  yards  behind,  he  came  up  to  a 
party  of  six  poor  Mussulmans  sitting  weeping 
by  the  side  of  a  dead  companion.  They  were 
soldiers  from  Lahore,  on  their  way  to  Lucknow, 
worn  down  by  fatigue,  in  their  anxiety  to  see 
their  wives  and  children  once  more,  after  a  long 
and  painful  service.  Their  companion,  the  hope 
and  prop  of  his  family,  had  sunk  under  the 
fatigue,  and  they  had  made  a  grave  for  him;  but 
they  were  poor  unlettered  men,  and  unable  to 
repeat  the  funeral  service  from  the  holy  Koran : 
would  his  highness  but  perform  this  last  office 
for  them,  he  would  no  doubt  find  his  reward  in 
this  world  and  the  next.  The  Mogul  dismount- 
ed ;  the  body  had  been  placed  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion, with  its  head  towards  Mecca.  A  carpet 
was  spread;  the  Mogul  took  off  his  bow  and 
quiver,  then  his  pistols  and  sword,  and  placed 
them  on  the  ground  near  the  body;  called  for 
water,  and  washed  his  feet,  hands,  and  face,  that 
he  might  not  pronounce  the  holy  words  in  an 
unclean  state.  He  then  knelt  down,  and  began 
to  repeat  the  funeral  service  in  a  clear,  loud 
voice.  Two  of  the  poor  soldiers  knelt  by  him, 
one  on  each  side,  in  silence.  The  other  four 
went  off  a  few  paces,  to  beg  that  the  butler  and 
groom  would  not  come  so  near  as  to  interrupt 
the  good  Samaritan  at  his  devotions.  All  being 
ready,  one  of  the  four,  in  a  low  under-tone,  gave 
the  shirnee  (signal);  the  handkerchiefs  were 
thrown  over  their  necks,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
all  three — the  Mogul  and  his  servants — were 
dead,  and  lying  in  the  grave  in  the  usual  man- 
ner— the  head  of  one  at  the  feet  of  the  one  below 
him.  All  the  parties  they  had  met  on  the  road 
belonged  to  a  gang  of  Jumaldehee  Thugs,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oude.  In  despair  of  being  able  to 
win  the  Mogul's  confidence  in  the  usual  way, 
and  determined  to  have  the  money  and  jewels 
which  they  knew  he  carried  with  him,  they  had 


adopted  this  plan  of  disarming  him;  dug  the 
grave  by  the  side  of  the  road,  in  the  open  plain, 
and  made  a  handsome  young  Mussulman  of  the 
party  the  dead  soldier.  The  Mogul  being  a  very 
stout  man,  died  almost  without  a  struggle,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  such,  and  his  two  servants 
made  no  resistance." 

In  conclusion,  we  must  permit  ourselves  to 
express  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  recording  in  these  pages  the  names 
of  the  individuals  who  have  been  the  proximate 
agents  in  bringing  about  so  happy  a  moral  revo- 
lution. We  have  strong  hope  that  the  good 
work  will  spread,  and  that  the  government  of 
India  will  at  length  be  awakened  more  fully  to 
a  sense  of  its  duty,  and  even  to  a  sense  of  the 
glory  it  may  acquire — if  glory  be  its  object — by 
following  up  the  bloodless  triumphs  of  peace  and 
humanity. 


From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

THE  SAILOR — OR  THE  VALUE  OF  A  POTATO. 

In  the  Farmers'  Cabinet  for  last  month,  is  re- 
printed an  article  by  the  late  S.  G.  Perkins,  of 
Boston,  on  the  merits  of  the  different  varieties 
of  pears ;  and  in  illustration  of  the  diversities  of 
tastes  in  relation  to  fruits,  an  anecdote  is  related 
of  a  sailor,  who,  just  from  a  voyage,  had  chosen 
from  a  rich  variety  of  fruits  in  Boston  market,  a 
green  cucumber,  and  while  greedily  eating  it, 
bitter  end  first,  said  to  one  of  the  amused  spec- 
tators, "  If  you  will  believe  me,  sir,  it  is  the  first 
I  have  tasted  this  year."  Now,  Jack  thought, 
by  this  remark,  he  fully  explained  to  the  by- 
standers the  ground  of  the  singularity  he  knew 
he  was  exhibiting  to  the  "landsmen;"  and  so 
he  did,  for  those  about  him  were  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  sailor  and  his 
wants.  But  the  editor  of  the  Horticulturist, 
from  which  paper  the  article  was  taken,  has  a 
note  upon  this  anecdote,  which  shows  conclu- 
sively, I  think,  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  them; 
and  I  feel  quite  sure,  if  at  all  successful  in  my 
attempt  to  explain  the  matter,  I  shall  receive  his 
thanks.  "  We  should  rather  incline  to  call  this 
an  instance  of  the  sailor's  coarse  appetite,  than 
his  taste."  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  note, 
what  follows  being  a  just  criticism  on  the  mis- 
application of  the  word  taste,  and  not  explana- 
tory of  the  part  quoted. 

To  the  words  "  coarse  appetite,"  I  object,  as 
implying  moral  degradation,  or,  vulgar  caprice; 
whereas  Jack  was  in  no  degree  accountable  for 
his  peculiarity;  for  his  taste  was  depraved  or 
diseased  by  circumstances,  over  which  he  had 
no  control;  or,  rather,  his  blood  was  vitiated,  his 
body  predisposed  to  disease  by  a  long  voyage ; 
and  the  peculiar  appetite,  like  the  instincts  of  the 
lower  animals,  was  the  pointing  of  unerring 
Wisdom  to  the  best  attainable  remedy. 

It  is  difficult  for  him  who  has  all  his  life 
breathed  an  atmosphere  teeming  with  the  ema- 
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nations  of  the  fresh  earth,  and  who  has  known 
no  want  of  its  recent  products  upon  his  table,  to 
conceive  the  feelings,  the  longings  of  him,  who 
for  six  successive  months  has  not  been  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  land;  the  salt  air,  the  salt 
spray,  "salt  j link,"  and  worm-eaten  bread,  with 
water  that  has  long  ceased  to  be  pure,  his  sole 
companions  and  support. 

I  believe  the  whaling  fleet  from  the  United 
States  alone,  employs  about  10,000  men;  many 
of  them  are  gone  from  home  four  years,  touch- 
ing at  ports  every  four  to  six  months,  for  such 
fresh  water  and  vegetables  as  the  port  may  fur- 
nish ;  but  as  the  "  fishing  grounds"  are  almost 
wholly  intertropical,  such  vegetables  as  they  ob- 
tain keep  but  a  short  time ;  hence  the  condition 
of  the  men  on  these  long  voyages,  is  often  such 
as  I  have  represented;  only  sometimes  they  are 
on  a  short  allowance  of  this  hard  fare.  No  long 
time  elapses  under  these  circumstances,  before 
nature  begins  to  succumb;  scorbutic  symptoms 
arise;  languor,  debility,  bleeding  at  the  mouth, 
and  dropsical  effusions  occur;  and  when  the 
deprivation  is  greatly  protracted,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  a  considerable  part  of  the  crew  off 
duty  from  this  cause.  The  sailor  who  prides 
himself  upon  his  alacrity  in  the  performance  of 
his  rugged  offices,  alow  and  aloft,  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  losses  his 
strength  and  his  ambition;  he  has  no  pain,  but 
his  feet  swell,  his  appetite  for  such  as  the  ship 
affords,  fails,  and  he  moves  languidly  about;  a 
few  more  weeks  or  days,  and  a  watery  blood 
flows  from  his  mouth,  his  breathing  is  laboured ; 
effusion  of  water  is  taking  place  in  the  chest; 
he  can  no  longer  go  aloft,  and  soon  he  goes  be- 
low, never  to  re-appear  on  deck,  unless  timely 
relief  comes  to  his  aid.  All  these  symptoms  are 
unattended  with  pain;  but  they  are  preceded 
and  accompanied  throughout,  with  the  intensest 
longing  for  fresh  vegetables ;  and  these, — with 
an  exception  or  two  not  here  worth  naming, — 
are  his  only  remedy ;  with  them  he  lives,  with- 
out them  he  dies.  The  pointings  of  nature,  in 
this  case,  are  both  curious  and  instructive;  the 
lemon,  the  melon,  and  all  fresh  fruits,  are  ac- 
ceptable and  useful ;  but  the  most  urgent  call  is 
for  the  cruder  vegetables,  as  the  potato,  the  cab- 
bage, &c,  and  this  in  their  crudest  state,  un- 
cooked— raw  !  Yes,  the  Irish  potato,  raw ! ! 
Every  sailor  who  has  been  so  placed,  and  every 
physician  who  has  been  much  conversant  with 
their  diseases,  knows  that  these  are  the  very  re- 
medies, and  this  the  very  mode  of  administering 
them,  that  most  speedily  and  most  surely  re- 
stores the  prostrated  man  to  health. 

Now,  a  ship  with  one-fourth  of  her  crew  be- 
low, and  few  of  the  remainder  quite  well,  "  puts 
away"  for  the  land;  but  she  is  six  weeks,  good 
sailing,  from  the  nearest  port,  and  some  of  her 
sick  must  be  buried  in  the  ocean  without  more 
timely  relief.  How  anxiously  does  every  eye 
watch  for  a  passing  ship — no  common  occur- 
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rence  in  the  mid-Pacific — with  a  hope  that  she 
may  be  late  from  some  haven,  and  yet  have  a 
few  fresh  vegetables.  The  ship  is  hailed,  and — 
what  is  more  precious  than  silver  or  gold — a  few 
potatoes  are  obtained — the  captain  is  the  almoner ; 
and  he  who  has  seen,  in  the  "  far  West,"  a  herd 
besiege  the  kit  of  salt,  can  conceive  of  the  scene 
on  board  this  lucky  ship.  "  Eighteen  on  deck, 
and  six  below,  all  told ;  one  a  piece,  boys,  for 
the  well;  and  two  each,  for  the  sick,  daily." 
"All  right,  sir."  Quickly  the  day's  allowance 
is  served,  and  closely  does  the  hard  hand  grasp 
the  prize ;  but  we  will  go  below — well  does  he 
know — that  sailor  in  his  narrow  "  bunk,"  with 
the  broad  bust,  well  bronzed  in  the  sun,  power- 
less, but  not  emaciated — well  does  he  know  the 
value  of  the  gift,  and  he  is  content  to  use  it  fru- 
gally— if  too  exhausted  to  gnaw  the  sweet  mor- 
sel, a  shipmate  scrapes  a  little  with  his  knife  and 
places  it  upon  his  tongue ;  if  we  may  believe  the 
oft-repeated  declaration,  no  fruit,  however  lus- 
cious, no  viand,  however  savory,  could  be  half 
so  palatable.  As  slowly  he  is  served  with  one 
morsel  after  another — without  drink,  without 
condiment, — he  seems  to  breathe  more  freely ; 
and  childish  as  himself  thinks  it,  his  emotions 
cannot  be  restrained;  they  are  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitude ;  a  gratitude  not  confined  to  the  hand 
that  feeds  him,  nor  yet,  to  the  noble  captain  of 
the  passing  ship,  who,  from  his  nearly  exhausted 
store,  has  bestowed  the  half  upon  them  whose 
need  was  greater  than  his ;  but  rough  as  is  his 
exterior,  the  heartfelt  offering  ascends  to  the 
bountiful  Giver. 

Ask  this  man  why  he  did  not  cook  his  potato, 
as  other  folks  do,  and  as  he  himself  ordinarily 
does?  he  will  give  a  smile  of  pity  for  the  igno- 
rance that  could  prompt  such  a  question,  and 
reply,  that  it  would  be  rendered  insipid,  lifeless, 
spoiled;  and  he  is  doubtless  right;  he  has  obey- 
ed the  instinct  within  him,  and  the  effect,  if  it 
were  not  so  common,  would  be  truly  marvel- 
lous ;  he  has  eaten  a  few  crude  bulbs,  fresh  from 
the  earth,  and  is  made  whole. 

Thus  a  single  bushel  of  sound  potatoes,  yes, 
often  a  less  quantity,  has  rescued  a  ship's  crew 
of  twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  from  the  most  im- 
minent peril.  How  wonderful  is  that  Provi- 
dence that  changes  our  very  tastes,  our  appe- 
tites; rendering  that  delicious  to  us,  which  is 
ordinarily  unpalatable  or  disgusting,  and  thus 
guiding,  equally  the  simple  and  the  wise,  to  the 
use  of  the  means  our  infirmities  require. 

The  sailor  is  my  friend,  and  I  would  not  see 
him  wronged;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  his 
tastes  are  not  always  thus  pure — he  will  cheer- 
fully give  his  silver  dollar  for  a  single  Irish  po- 
tato in  time  of  need ;  and  with  equal  alacrity, 
the  same  sum  for  a  twist  of  "  Negro-head:"  not 
unfrequently,  also,  when  on  shore,  he  is  induced 
by  the  tempter  to  bestow  his  money  for  gratifi- 
cations less  innocent — still,  he  is  a  man  of  noble 
impulses,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning;  and 
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could  we  realize  his  peculiar  privations  and 
perils,  I  am  sure  one  good  effect  would  be,  to 
kindle  our  dormant  sympathies  in  his  behalf; 
and  another,  to  inspire  us  with  a  more  lively 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  unceasing  bounty  that 
crowns  our  board.  Index. 
Philadelphia,  Wmo.,  1847. 
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The  article  on  the  Letheon,  published  last  week, 
and  the  communication  on  the  same  subject,  in- 
serted in  the  present  number,  were  received  from 
professional  men  of  highly  respectable  character. 
The  editor  making  no  claim  to  medical  science, 
will  not  presume  to  decide  where  Doctors  disagree, 
but  leave  the  readers  of  the  Review  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  He  will,  however,  venture  the 
remark,  that  the  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the 
discovery,  and  of  the  caution  with  which  it  ought 
to  be  administered,  suggests  the  conclusion  that 
this  potent  stuporific  ought  never  to  be  applied  by 
unskilful  hands ;  and  that  the  most  sagacious  physi- 
cian should  watch  its  symptoms  with  the  vigilance 
and  scrupulosity  due  to  an  uncertain  experiment. 

The  recent  journals  from  New  York  announce 
the  death  of  Chancellor  Kent,  who  departed  on  the 
12th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  He  is 
well  known  to  have  long  occupied  a  prominent  sta- 
tion, and  to  have  been  justly  esteemed  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  character,  and  the  profundity  of  his 
knowledge.  His  commentaries  upon  American 
law  are  regarded  by  the  profession  as  a  rich  acces- 
sion to  legal  learning. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Non-Slaveholder  is 
just  completed ;  and  we  understand  the  editors 
intend  to  continue  the  publication.  The  volumes 
already  issued,  are  replete  with  interesting  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  and  we  have  o 
reason  to  apprehend  that  those  yet  to  appear  will 
fall  below  them  in  worth  and  importance. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

The  President's  message  was  read  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  on  the  7th  inst. 

A  large  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  executive  views  in  relation  to  Mexico.  The 
oft  repeated  assertion,  that  the  existing  war  was 
commenced  by  the  Mexican  government,  is  re- 
iterated in  this  document.  The  declaration  of  a 
former  message,  that  the  war  is  not  prosecuted  for 
the  purpose  of  conquest,  is  referred  to  as  a  correct 
exposition  of  the  present  policy,  yet  we  are  dis- 
tinctly informed  that  the  cession  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  Califomias,  and  the  establishment  of  the 


Rio  Grande  as  a  boundary,  constituted  an  ultimatum 
which  our  commissioner  was,  under  no  circum- 
stance, to  yield.  The  executive  policy  includes 
the  permanent  annexation  of  this  portion  of  the 
Mexican  territory  to  the  United  States ;  and  the 
expediency  of  immediately  extending  the  civil 
jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  Union  over  that 
country,  is  suggested  to  Congress.  Indemnity  is 
claimed  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  and  it  is 
plainly  asserted  that  Mexico  possesses  no  means, 
except  the  cession  of  a  part  of  her  territory,  to 
liquidate  this  claim.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
cast,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  burden  of  the  war 
on  the  invaded  country.  The  revenues  of  the 
Mexican  government  have  been  seized  and  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  American  army.  Authority 
has  also  been  given  to  the  commanders,  to  exact 
forced  contributions  from  the  Mexican  people. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  presidential 
message,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Mexican  con- 
test; and  from  this  we  may  confidently  infer,  that 
unless  the  power  of  Congress  should  be  interposed 
to  stem  the  tide  of  war,  this  desolating  and  demo- 
ralizing conflict  is  likely  to  continue  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  Well  may  the  exclamation  of  the 
poet  be  applied  to  our  own  day, 

u  My  ear  is  pained, 
My  soul  is  sick  at  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled." 

Congress  has  not  yet  transacted  much  business. 
William  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  was  chosen 
Clerk  of  the  House.  On  the  8th  a  memorial  was 
presented  in  the  Senate  from  the  Legislature  of 
Oregon,  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  Territo- 
rial Government. 

It  appears  that  the  fire  at  Columbus,  la.,  though 
large  for  the  size  of  the  town,  was  not  so  destruc- 
tive as  was  at  first  reported.  About  half  a  dozen 
houses  were  consumed,  among  them  two  drug 
stores. 

Dates  from  England  to  the  19th  ult.  have  been 
received  by  the  Britannia.  Monetary  affairs  are 
gradually  improving,  though  the  pressure  is  as  yet  I 
but  little  alleviated,  and  there  have  been  a  number 
of  additional  failures.  A  list  of  thirty-five  failures 
is  given,  as  having  occurred  since  the  4th  ult.  A 
few  took  place  on  the  continent,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority are  within  the  British  dominions.  A  London 
brokerage  house  had  failed ;  liabilities  estimated  at 
£350,000.  The  worst  of  the  crisis,  however,  seems 
to  be  past,  and  confidence  and  hope  are  slowly 
returning.  The  British  Parliament  convened  on 
the  18th  ult.  The  packet  ship  Stephen  Whitney, 
bound  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  was  totally 
lost  on  the  night  of  the  10th  ult.  near  Cape  Clear, 
Ireland,  and  ninety-two  of  the  crew  and  passengers 
perished,  only  eighteen  being  saved,  of  whom  three 
were  passengers.  Another  account  makes  the  loss 
ninety-one,  four  passengers  saved.  A  thick  fog, 
which  had  prevailed  for  several  days,  had  pre- 
vented them  from  taking  an  observation  of  the 
sun,  and  while  they  were  actually  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Ireland,  inside  Clear  Island,  (on  which  Cape 
Clear  is  situated,)  they  supposed  themselves  to  be 
off  Cork  harbor.  Acting  on  this  supposition,  they 
mistook  the  position  of  a  light  on  shore,  and  while 
running  before  a  strong  gale,  struck  with  tremendous 
force  upon  a  small  island  or  rock,  called  Calf  Island 
West, where  a  rocky  cliff  risesperpendicularly  above 
the  water  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  In  twelve 
minutes  from  the  first  concussion,  the  vessel  was 
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so  completely  dashed  to  pieces,  that  it  is  said  the 
only  vestiges  of  her  that  could  he  found,  were 
small  fragments  of  timber,  not  more  than  four  feet 
long.  The  S.  W.  was  on  her  forty-seventh  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  She  was  owned  by  several 
persons  in  New  York,  and  was  insured  to  the 
amount  of  about  $120,000  on  vessel,  cargo  and 
freight. 

Murders  and  outrages  still  continue  in  Ireland. 

Hostilities  had  commenced  in  Switzerland. 

A  convention  had  been  entered  into  between  the 
Pope,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  Lucca,  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  for  the  formation  of  a  tariff 
based  upon  the  principle  of  the .  German  Com- 
mercial League. 

12th  mo.  14th.  The  Telegraph  from  Cincinnati 
announces  that  there  is  snow  there  eighteen  inches 
in  depth,  and  that  a  great  freshet  prevails  in  the 
Ohio,  the  lower  part  of  the  city  being  entirely 
submerged. 

p  Philadelphia  Market,  14th  inst.  Flour  dull  at 
$6.50  for  export;  $6.50  to  7.50  for  city  use.  Rye 
flour,  $5.25.  Corn  meal,  $3.25.  Wheat,  $1.45  to 
1.48  for  prime  lots,  mostly  Genesee;  $1.37  to  1.40 
for  fair  to  good  Southern  reds.  Rye  90  c.  Corn 
56  to  57  for  new  ;  60  c.  for  mixed  lots  of  Southern 
and  Pennsylvania  yellow. 

Feathers,  Western,  34  to  36  cts.  Fish,  No.  1, 
$8.00;  No.  2,  $7.00.  Oats,  37£  cts.  Pork  and 
Bacon  without  improvement.  Lard,  9?  to  lCJ. — 
N.  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette. 


Change  of  bed  in  the  Great  Miami  River. — 
The  late  freshet  has  made  quite  a  change  in  the 
bed  of  the  Great  Miami,  near  its  mouth.  The 
river,  after  approaching  within  about  a  mile  of  the 
point  at  which  it  empties  into  the  Ohio,  makes  a 
detour  or  bend  of  some  four  or  five  miles,  and  re- 
turns to  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  place 
where  it  commences.  During  the  recent  high 
water,  the  river  cut  a  new  channel  across  the  neck 
or  narrowest  part  of  the  intervening  land,  and  on 
Monday  the  whole  body  of  the  river  was  rushed 
through  it — the  old  bed  being  filled  with  standing 
water,  without  the  least  current. 

The  new  cut  is  some  twenty-rods  wide,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  made  through  rich 
alluvial  soil,  which  for  years  has  been  cultivated  in 
corn. 

As  this  curve  was  the  only  part  of  the  Great 
Miami  which  passed  through  the  State  of  Indiana, 
this  change  of  channel  will  have  the  singular  effect 
of  withdrawing  the  river  entirely  from  the  soil  of 
that  Commonwealth,  and  placing  it  altogether 
within  the  State  of  Ohio. — Cincinnati  Atlas, 


■From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

TRUMAN  HENRY  S AFFORD. 

(Concluded  from  page  184.) 

.  I  took  him  into  the  mensuration  of  solids. 
Said  I,  "  What  is  the  entire  surface  of  a  regular 
pyramid,  whose  slant  height  is  17  feet,  and  the 
base  a  pentagon,  of  which  each  side  is  33.5  feet  ?" 
In  about  two  minutes,  after  amplifying  about  the 
room,  as  his  custom  is,  he  replied, "  3354.5558." 
"How  did  you  do  it?"  said  I.  He  answered, 
"  Multiply  33.5  by  5,  and  that  product  by  8.5, 
and  add  this  product  to  the  product  obtained  by 


squaring  33.5,  and  multiplying  the  square  by 
the  tabular  area  taken  from  the  table  correspond- 
ing to  a  pentagon."  On  looking  at  this  process, 
it  is  strictly  scientific.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that 
I  was  examining  him  on  different  branches  of 
mathematics  requiring  the  application  of  differ- 
ent rules,  and  that  he  went  from  one  sum  to 
another  with  rapidity,  performing  the  work  in 
his  mind  when  asked,  and  the  wonder  is  still 
greater.  Then  I  desired  him  to  find  the  surface 
of  a  sphere.  "  Hence,"  said  I,  "  required  the 
area  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  diameter 
being  7921  miles?"  He  replied,  as  quick  as 
thought,  "197,111,024  square  miles."  To  do 
it,  he  had  to  square  7921,  and  multiply  the  pro- 
duct by  3.1416.  Then  I  wished  him  to  give'me 
the  solidity  of  a  sphere  ;  therefore,  said  I,  "  What 
is  the  solidity  of  the  earth,  the  mean  diameter 
being  7918.7  miles?"  He  writhed  about,  flew 
rapidly  about  the  room,  flashed  his  eyes,  and  in 
about  a  minute  said,  "  259,992,792,083."  To 
do  this,  he  multiplied  the  cube  of  7918.7  by 
.5236.  I  believe  he  used  a  few  figures  in  doing 
this  sum,  but  it  was  unnecessary,  as  he  performed 
a  much  larger  one  in  his  mind,  as  I  shall  soon 
show.  I  then  asked  him  to  give  me  the  cube 
root  of  3,723,875.  He  replied  quicker  than  I  could 
write  it,  and  that  mentally,  "155 — is  it  not? 
Yes."  Then,  said  I,  "  What  is  the  cube  root  of 
5,177,717?"  Said  he,  "173."  "  Of  7,880,599  ?" 
He  instantly  said,  "  199."  These  roots  he  gave, 
calculated  wholly  in  his  mind,  as  quick  as  you 
could  count  one.  I  then  asked  his  parents  if  I 
might  give  him  a  hard  sum  to  perform  mentally. 
They  said  they  did  not  wish  to  tax  his  mind  too 
much,  nor  often  to  its  full  capacity,  but  were 
quite  willing  to  let  me  try  him  once.  Then 
said  I,  multiply  in  your  head,  365,365,365,365,365 
by  365,365,365,365,365,365  !"  He  flew  round 
the  room  like  a  top,  pulled  his  pantaloons  over 
the  top  of  his  boots,  bit  his  hand,  rolled  his  eyes 
in  their  sockets,  sometimes  smiling  and  talking, 
and  then  seeming  to  be  in  agony,  until,  in  not 
more  than  one  minute,  said  he,  "133,491,850, 
208,566,925,016,658,299,941,583,225 !"  The 
boy's  father,  C.  N.  Smith,  and  myself,  had 
each  a  pencil  and  slate  to  take  down  the  answer, 
and  he  gave  it  to  us  in  periods  of  three  figures 
each,  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  write 
them.  And  what  was  still  more  wonderful,  he 
began  to  multiply  at  the  left  hand,  and  to  bring 
out  the  answer  from  left  to  right,  giving  first, 
"  133,491,"  &c.  Here,  confounded  above  mea- 
sure, I  gave  up  the  examination.  The  boy 
looked  pale,  and  said  he  was  tired.  He  said  it 
was  the  largest  sum  he  had  ever  done ! 

Well,  indeed,  may  the  poor  child  have  looked 
pale,  after  a  three  hours'  examination  like  this ! 
Such  experiments  resemble  certain  animal  mur- 
ders, in  which  the  victim  is  tortured  to  death  for 
the  gratification  of  scientific  curiosity.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  young  Safford  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  '  fore-doomed.'  But  more  merciful  inquirers 
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have  given  a  very  different  account  of  the  relative 
working  of  his  mind  and  body.  They  deny  any 
distortion  of  features,  any  clouding  of  the  brow, 
any  diminution  of  the  cheerful  brightness  of  his 
boyish  eye.  They  tell  us  that  he  walks  with  a 
free  step  round  the  room,  threading  his  way 
behind  chairs,  gliding  into  corners,  and  looking 
up  at  the  questioner  as  he  passes  with  a  smile, 
apparently  no  more  fatigued  than  a  boy  with  his 
usual  play.  It  would  seem  clear  from  this  that 
if  he  is  fore-doomed,  it  is  not  by  nature,  but  by 
man.  But  the  frail  constitution,  the  delicate 
health,  the  small  limbs,  the  brilliant  eyes,  the 
pallid  countenance,  are  not  necessarily  indications 
of  early  death ;  and  there  are  circumstances  in 
the  case  before  us  which  give  every  hope  that, 
if  the  boy  only  receives  fair  play,  he  may  live 
long  enough  to  obtain  a  permanent  place  in  the 
constellation  of  science,  instead  of  passing  away, 
as  some  anticipate,  like  the  meteor  of  the  mo- 
ment. One  of  these  circumstances  is  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  curious  and  interesting 
fact,  that  in  him  the  intellectual  does  not  require 
to  draw  upon  the  physical  man  for  aid  in  extra- 
ordinary emergencies.  In  ordinary  cases,  when 
the  feats,  as  in  the  present,  are  not  performed  by 
intuition,  but  are  the  result  of  previous  study,  the 
calculator  or  reasoner  suspends,  so  far  as  he  can, 
the  exercise  of  those  faculties  that  are  applied  to 
the  uses  of  the  body :  he  abstracts  his  senses 
from  external  objects,  and  appears  either  to  exact 
from  them  some  mysterious  aid  within,  or  at 
least  to  require  a  strict  neutrality.  With  the 
Vermont  boy,  on  the  contrary,  the  external  per- 
ceptions seem  to  quicken  in  the  mental  excite- 
ment. The  exercise  of  his  body  goes  on  at  the 
same  moment  with  the  exercise  of  his  mind  ;  and 
if  he  is  engaged  in  any  ordinary  employment  at 
the  time,  instead  of  suspending  it,  he  redoubles 
his  energy.  This  affords  a  hope  that  in  his  case 
the  mind  may  not  be  worked  in  any  fatal  dispro- 
portion. 

The  value  of  that  mind  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  statements  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  gen- 
tleman who  tested  its  powers  so  rigourously. 

"  But  young  Saflbrd's  strength  does  not  lie 
wholly  in  mathematics.  He  has  a  sort  of  mental 
absorption.  His  infant  mind  drinks  in  knowledge 
as  a  sponge  does  water.  Chemistry,  botany, 
philosophy,  geography,  and  history  are  his  sport, 
It  does  not  make  much  difference  what  question 
you  ask  him,  he  answers  very  readily.  I  spoke 
to  him  of  some  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry. He  understood  them.  I  spoke  to  him 
of  the  solidification  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  of  the  Wesleyan  University. 
He  said  he  understood  it.  Here  his  eyes  flashed 
fire,  and  he  began  to  explain  the  process. 

"  His  memory,  too,  is  very  retentive.  He  has 
pored  over  Gregory's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  so  much,  thai  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
there  can  be  a  question  asked  him,  drawn  from 
cither  of  those  immense  volumes,  that  he  will 


not  answer  instantly.  I  saw  the  volumes,  and 
also  noticed  he  had  left  his  marks  on  almost 
every  page.  I  asked  to  see  his  mathematical 
works.  He  sprang  into  his  study  and  produced 
me  Greenleafs  Arithmetic,  Perkins's  Algebra, 
Playfair's  Euclid,  Pike's  Arithmetic,  Davies's 
Algebra,  Hutton's  Mathematics,  Flint's  Survey- 
ing, the  Cambridge  Mathematics,  Gummere's 
Astronomy,  and  several  nautical  almanacs.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  mastered  them  all.  He 
replied  that  he  had.  And  an  examination  of 
him,  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  convinced  me 
that  he  had,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  he  had  far 
outstripped  them.  His  knowledge  is  not  intui- 
tive.   He  is  a  pure  and  profound  reasoner." 


From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

RISING  AND  SINKING  OF  LAND  IN  NORTHERN 
EUROPE. 

In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth,  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  perfect 
stability  with  the  ground  on  which  we  tread,  that 
we  are  prone  to  incredulity  when  told  of  up- 
heavals of  the  land,  which  cannot  be  immediately 
referred  to  the  action  of  volcanoes  or  earth- 
quakes. And  when  travellers  have  witnessed 
one  of  the  latter  convulsions  for  the  first  time, 
their  description  of  their  sensations  presents  a 
singular  mixture  of  bewilderment  and  alarm, 
jostling  long-settled  convictions.  Startling,  how- 
ever, as  may  be  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes, 
the  subsidence  or  elevation  of  hills,  draining  or 
formation  of  lakes,  and  diversion  of  rivers,  they 
only  represent  on  the  sudden  what  has  in  all  time 
been  effected  by  the  slow  and  silent,  though  not 
less  sure,  operations  of  nature  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  That  such  changes  have  taken  place 
in  past  ages,  many  persons  are  willing  to  believe  ; 
but  they  incline  to  doubt  the  existence  of  similar 
movements  in  the  present  period.  They  have 
heard  or  read  of  beds  of  marine  shells  being  found 
at  elevations  and  places  far  remote  from  the  sea, 
or  of  ancient  vessels  dug  up  far  below  the  soil ; 
but  these  things  have  been  conveniently  referred 
to  the  Deluge,  or  some  sudden  inundation,  under 
the  impression  that  since  those  events  no  farther 
commotion  has  happened.  But  the  observations 
of  scientific  men  testify  to  the  alterations  con- 
tinually going  on  over  large  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  not  less  remarkable  than  those  due  to 
the  violence  of  earthquakes. 

Mr.  Lyell  was  the  first  to  make  these  pheno- 
mena popularly  known  in  this  country,  in  his 
"Principles  of  Geology,"  a  work  which  we  are 
greatly  pleased  to  see  republished  in  a  seventh 
edition,  abounding  as  it  does  with  sound  and 
comprehensive  views  likely  to  do  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  ceolo»ical  science.  This  writer 
directed  attention  to  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
land  in  Sweden  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  north 
of  Europe  ;  and  a  summary  of  his  observations, 
as  amplified  in  the  new  edition,  will  serve  to 
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convey  an  idea  of  what  is  known  of  this  inte- 
resting phenomenon. 

We  may  premise  that  instances  of  upheaval 
and  submergence  are  more  general  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Many  changes  of  level  are  to 
be  traced  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  In  Sicily, 
shells,  identical  with  those  now  existing  in  the 
Mediterranean,  are  found  at  a  height  of  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Calabria  pre- 
sents similar  appearances.  The  latter  country, 
it  is  thought,  is  slowly  rising — a  point  not  yet 
determined,  owing  to  the  comparatively  short 
period  during  which  observations  have  been 
made.  In  the  bay  of  Baiae,  fish  are  now  caught 
on  certain  parts  of  the  coast,  which,  in  1807, 
were  dry  land ;  the  depression  goes  on  at  the 
rate  of  one  inch  in  four  years.  Places  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  are  slowly  increasing  their 
distance  from  the  sea  ;  and  according  to  Van 
HofT,  a  German  writer,  the  island  of  Tahiti  gains 
in  height  every  year.  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown 
that  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  undergone 
frequent  upheavals  and  depressions,  the  coral 
reefs  being  sometimes  elevated  into  mountain 
ranges,  at  others  sunk  fathoms  below  the  level 
at  which  they  were  formed.  In  1822,  a  portion 
of  the  South  American  continent,  equal  in  extent 
to  the  British  isles,  was  raised ;  and  similar 
movements  are  still  going  on.  To  turn  to  our 
own  country.  The  town  of  Brighton  once  stood, 
where  the  chain  pier  is  now  built,  on  a  beach 
which  the  sea  had  abandoned  for  ages.  In  Shet- 
land and  Cornwall  great  changes  have  occurred 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Evidences  of  up- 
heaval are  apparent  on  some  parts  bordering  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde.  In  the  Isle  of  Arran  a 
circle  of  inland  cliffs  is  distinctly  visible.  A  large 
portion  of  Lincolnshire  was  once  covered  by  the 
sea,  where  cattle  now  graze ;  while  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Yorkshire,  towns  which  were  busy 
ports  in  the  fourteenth  century,  are  now  covered 
by  the  waves.  At  one  part  of  the  Norfolk  shore 
there  is  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  float  a  frig- 
ate, where,  fifty  years  ago,  stood  a  cliff  fifty  feet 
in  height. 

Many  other  facts  might  be  adduced,  were  more 
required,  to  prove  the  existence  of  constant 
change.  The  results  may  appear  small,  when 
compared  with  the  agencies  at  work,  and  the 
long  ages  required  to  produce  them ;  yet  when 
looked  at  as  the  means  by  which  nature  provides 
for  the  duration  of  her  empire,  we  shall  find 
reason  to  estimate  them  at  their  full  value. 

About  the  beginning  of  last  century,  Celsius, 
a  celebrated  Swedish  naturalist,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  waters  of  the  North  and  Baltic 
seas  were  slowly  subsiding,  the  decrease  amount- 
ing to  nearly  four  feet  in  one  hundred  years. 
The  fact  he  showed  had  been  noticed  by  ancient 
writers,  according  to  whom  Scandinavia  was 
formerly  an  island,  but  towards  the  ninth  century 
had  become  part  of  the  continent  by  the  retreat- 
ing of  the  waters.    In  common,  however,  with 


the  early  astronomers,  who  were  deceived  by 
appa?'ent  motions  of  the  stars,  so  these  writers, 
and  Celsius  himself,  were  deceived  by  the  ap- 
parent subsidence  of  the  sea.  The  speculations 
gave  rise  to  a  controversy,  in  which  it  was  argued 
that  as  there  was  no  proof  of  a  rising  of  the 
ocean  in  other  regions,  there  could  be  no  sinking 
in  the  north.  Playfair  suggested  that  the  appear- 
ances were  due  rather  to  an  elevation  of  the  land 
—an  opinion  confirmed  by  Von  Buch,  who,  after 
exploring  Sweden  in  1807,  expressed  his  con- 
viction "  that  the  whole  country,  from  Frederick- 
shall,  in  Norway,  to  Abo  in  Finland,  and  per- 
haps as  far  as  St.  Petersburg,  was  slowly  and 
insensibly  rising."  This  declaration  from  so 
eminent  an  authority  led  to  a  more  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  subject.  Marks  had  been 
chiselled  in  the  rocks  on  various  parts  of  the 
Baltic  shores,  to  serve  as  an  index  of  the  water 
level.  These  were  inspected  by  a  commission 
in  1820-'21,  and  a  report  was  presented  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  in  which  the 
subsidence  of  the  water,  subsequently  to  the  in- 
cision of  the  marks,  was  clearly  demonstrated  ; 
at  the  same  time  new  marks  were  made. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Lyell  set  out  for  Sweden,  to  con- 
vince himself,  by  actual  observation,  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  theory  advanced.  He  first 
visited  the  famous  castle  of  Calmar;  the  bases 
of  two  projecting  towers  were  once  washed  by 
the  sea,  but  now  they  are  above  the  sea  level, 
having  risen  four  feet  in  as  many  centuries.  He 
also  examined  the  marks  cut  by  direction  of  the 
commissioners  in  1820-'21,  and  found  them  in 
all  cases  from  four  to  five  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  which,  when  first  cut,  they 
exactly  indicated ;  and  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  facts,  and  inquiry  among  the  most  eminent 
Swedish  engineers,  assured  himself  that  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  a  rise  of  the  land  was  alto- 
gether conclusive.  The  absence  of  tides  in  the 
Baltic,  and  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
coasts  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  render  the  de- 
termination of  the  upheaval  a  comparatively  easy 
task.  On  reference  to  a  map  of  those  countries, 
a  range  of  small  islands  will  be  seen  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  mainland,  and  following  its  in- 
dentations ;  these  islands,  locally  termed  skar, 
(shair,)  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  by  re- 
pelling the  violence  of  the  waves,  leave  the 
space  within  comparatively  calm.  The  natives 
take  advantage  of  this  circumstance  for  their  short 
coasting  voyages ;  and  by  passing  frequently 
through  the  intricate  channel,  become  perfectly 
acquainted  with  every  rock.  Notwithstanding 
the  slowness  of  the  upward  movement,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  derange  the  navigation ;  channels  are 
narrowed,  twisted,  or  altogether  filled  up.  Rocks 
which  formerly  were  sunken,  are  now  several 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  by  the 
resort  of  sea  birds  and  other  accumulations,  in 
time  are  converted  into  islands.  As  the  process 
goes  on,  the  hollows  between  dry  up,  and  become 
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pastures  surrounded  by  fir-clad  cliffs.  Instances 
of  this  transformation  have  occurred,  within  the 
memory  of  living  witnesses,  both  on  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  of  Sweden.  With  regard  to 
this  change,  Mr.  Lyell  observes,  "  My  attention 
was  frequently  called  to  low  pastures  from  one 
to  three  miles  inland,  where  the  old  inhabitants 
or  their  fathers  remembered  that  boats  and  ships 
had  sailed.  The  traveller  would  not  have  sus- 
pected such  recent  conversions  of  sea  into  terra 
firma ;  there  are  few  regions  where  a  valley 
newly  gained  from  the  sea  may  so  rapidly  assume 
an  air  of  considerable  antiquity.  Every  small 
island  and  rock  off  this  coast  is  covered  with 
wood ;  and  it  only  requires  that  the  intervening 
channels  and  fiords  should  dry  up,  and  become 
overspread  with  green  turf,  for  the  country  to 
wear  at  once  an  inland  aspect,  with  open  glades 
and  plains  surrounded  by  well  wooded  heights." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  TESTIMONY 
Of  Warwickshire  North  Monthly  Meeting 
concerning  Mary  Capper,  deceased. 

Our  late  dear  and  valued  friend  Mary  Capper 
was  born  in  1755,  at  Rugely,  Staffordshire.  In 
a  letter  written  to  a  relation  in  1835,  from  which 
most  of  the  subsequent  extracts  have  been  taken, 
she  commemorates  the  Divine  grace  by  which 
she  was  preserved  throughout  the  course  of  a 
long  life,  in  the  following  striking  language  :  "  In 
the  present  day  it  seems  as  if  all  was  swallowed 
up  in  mercy,  and  in  the  marvellous  watchful 
care,  which  kept  me  in  the  days  of  my  ignor- 
ance from  wandering  far  in  the  broad  way,  and 
has  brought  me  hitherto,  through  a  wilderness  of 
pits  and  snares,  and  above  all  has  settled  my 
heart  in  a  calm,  peaceful,  lowly  state,  no  more 
tossed  with  floating  opinions,  but  watching, 
waiting,  and  praying  yet  to  be  perfected  and 
fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  Her  parents 
were  members  of  the  national  establishment,  and 
brought  her  up  in  the  strict  observance  of  its  rites 
and  ceremonies  :  she  says  "  my  dear  and  valued 
parents  accustomed  their  children  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  my  beloved  mother  especially,  to 
whom  I  often  read  and  asked  questions  relative 
to  some  passages  when  I  was  about  eight  or  ten 
years  old."  Whilst  quite  young  she  spent  a 
considerable  time  at  Macclesfield,  under  the  care 
of  an  aunt,  where  she  was  allowed  to  accompany 
her  young  companions  to  the  theatre,  and  other 
public  places  of  amusement,  nor  was  she  at  that 
time  sensible  of  the  evil  tendency  of  such  prac- 
tices. The  first  impression  of  a  contrary  nature 
distinctly  remembered  appears  to  have  been 
during  a  residence  at  Birmingham,  which  she 
says,  "  was  whilst  on  my  knees  at  my  accustomed 
evening  prayers:  my  thoughts  being  confused 
and  dissipated,  I  lay  down  comfortless,  believing 
that  whatever  distracted  and  hindered  prayer 
must  be  wrong  ;  this  impression  rested  with  me, 
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and  from  time  to  time  led  to  deep  reflection  and  |  "! 
secret  conflict ;  the  witness  for  truth  left  me  no(,  if' 
and  as  little  sacrifices,  such  as  declining  gay  t>ei11 
parties,  seemed  to  yield  a  peaceful  calm,  I  was 
favoured  with  resolution  to  persevere."  She  Fs( 
also  says  "  I  was  at  times,  and  many  times  in 
earlier  life,  very  thoughtful  as  to  the  genuine 
effect  of  religion  on  the  mind  ;  my  constitution 
was  weak,  which  I  have  considered  a  favour, 
(amongst  others,)  as  my  nature  was  volatile,  and 
I  was  much  left  as  to  outward  restraints."  She 
gradually  became  increasingly  serious,  but  for 
several  years  made  little  alteration  in  her  man- 
ners or  personal  appearance. 

In  1776  she  went  to  France,  on  account  of  the 
precarious  state  of  her  health,  and  that  she 
might  be  qualified  by  education  to  obtain  for 
herself,  if  needful,  a  respectable  maintenance. 
Whilst  there  she  was  much  exposed  to  dissi- 
pating company,  but  appears  to  have  been  re- 
markably preserved :  soon  after  her  return  an 
obvious  change  took  place  in  her  religious  views, 
and  she  remarks  :  "  In  process  of  time  I  could 
not  conform  to  what  I  had  been  taught  as  being 
necessary  to  salvation ;  I  kept  much  retired  with- 
out attending  any  place  of  worship,  or  having  a 
view  to  any,  although  I  think  I  had  been  at  a 
Friends'  meeting  for  worship  at  Birmingham, 
but  do  not  call  to  mind  any  particular  impression, 
saving  a  tenderness  of  spirit,  I  think  to  tears." 
It  appears,  however,  from  a  manuscript  journal 
kept  by  our  dear  friend,  that  whilst  making  a 
short  stay  in  London,  on  her  way  to  France,  she 
was  introduced  to  several  members  of  our  So- 
ciety, from  whom  she  received  considerable  in- 
formation relative  to  our  principles,  and  in  whose 
company  she  attended  a  meeting  for  worship  in 
Gracechurch  street.  She  resided  for  some  time 
with  her  brother,  who  was  a  minister  of  the 
episcopal  establishment :  whilst  under  his  roof, 
she  was  brought  into  very  close  exercise  of 
mind  respecting  taking  what  is  termed  the  sacra- 
ment, which  she  says  "was  administered  by  my 
brother  with  much  solemnity  ;"  but  she  adds, 
"  The  best  of  teachers  was  pleased  to  calm  and 
quiet  my  mind  on  a  subject  so  important,  that  I 
no  more  repeated  the  ceremony." 

About  the  year  1784  she  went  to  reside  with 
one  of  her  brothers  in  London,  and  became  a 
regular  attender  of  our  religious  meetings.  She 
says,  "  On  my  decidedly  going  to  Friends' 
meetings,  my  dear  father,  no  doubt  in  faithfulness 
to  his  own  religious  views,  and  the  desire  to  rescue 
a  poor  child  from  apprehended  error,  desired 
not  my  return  to  the  parental  roof  unless  I  could 
be  satisfied  with  the  religious  education  he  had 
conscientiously  given  me;  this,  with  a  tender 
heart-piercing  remonstrance  from  my  dear  mother, 
was  far  more  deeply  felt  than  I  can  describe, 
and  marvellous  in  my  view,  even  to  this  day, 
was  the  settled  firm  belief,  that  I  must  follow  on 
to  know  the  soul's  salvation  for  myself  truly  in  a 
way  that  I  knew  not." 
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Mary  Capper  was  settled  within  the  compass 
f  Peel  Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  admitted  into 
nembership  by  that  meeting  about  the  year 
.788.  Whilst  residing  in  London  she  believed 
lerself  called  upon  to  express  a  few  words  in 
)ur  meetings  for  worship,  which  she  thus  de- 
cribes.  "  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  as  to 
ny  serious  thoughts  of  speaking  in  a  religious 
neeting ;  it  sometimes  arose  in  my  view,  that 
)ossibly  I  might  have  to  tell  unto  others  how  I 
lad  been  taught  and  kept  from  the  broad  way  of 
iestruction,  but  a  few  words  arising  in  my  mind 
with  something  of  unusual  power,  I  think  at  the 
Peel  meeting,  I  stood  up  and  spoke  them,  and 
was  very  quiet,  nor  did  I  anticipate  or  foresee 
hat  such  a  thing  might  ever  be  again,  and  thus 
was  I  led  on  from  time  to  time,  not  knowing  but 
each  time  might  be  the  last."  Our  dear  friend 
removed  to  Birmingham  in  1789,  and  in  1794 
she  was  recommended  to  the  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders  ;  in  reference  to  which,  she  re- 
marks, "  I  know  not  that  I  ever  questioned  the 
propriety  of  such  a  step,  yet  really  so  simple, 
so  like  a  childlike  learner  to  this  day,  I  know  not 
that  I  can  claim  the  awfully  important  character 
of  a  gospel  minister."  Her  travels  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry  were  a  good  deal  confined  to  her  own 
and  the  neighbouring  quarterly  meetings ;  in 
many  of  her  religious  visits  she  united  with  her 
friend,  Mary  Beesley,  of  Worcester ;  in  ad- 
dition to  several  journeys  nearer  home,  they 
visited,  in  1798,  Friends  of  Bristol  and  Somerset- 
shire, and  in  1800  they  united  in  a  visit  to  the 
meetings  and  families  of  Friends  in  Oxfordshire. 
In  1803  she  was  liberated  to  unite  with  the  same 
friend,  then  Mary  Lewis,  in  a  visit  to  Hamp- 
shire, Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire. 

In  1811  Mary  Capper  removed  to  Leomins- 
ter, and  was  recommended  from  thence  back  to 
Birmingham  in  1816,  where  she  resided  until 
her  death.  In  1823  she  was  liberated  for  service 
in  and  about  London,  and  in  1826  she  visited  the 
meetings  and  families  of  Friends  in  Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  part  of  Leicestershire, 
which  appears  to  have  been  her  last  engagement 
of  this  nature  away  from  home. 

Her  ministry  was  sound  and  of  a  spiritual 
character  ;  having  herself  largely  partaken  of  the 
conflict  between  flesh  and  spirit,  she  was  often 
concerned  to  encourage  the  sincere-hearted  pa- 
tiently to  submit  to  these  proving  seasons,  look- 
ing for  effectual  help  to  the  light  and  power  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  frequently,  whilst 
suffering  from  a  sense  of  the  low  state  of  things 
amongst  us,  as  a  religious  society,  she  looked 
forward  with  encouragement  and  hope  towards 
a  brighter  period.  She  was  accustomed,  both  in 
her  ministry  and  in  her  conversation,  to  express 
the  great  objection  she  felt  to  a  disputatious  spirit, 
particularly  when  exercised  in  matters  relating 
to  doctrine,  recommending  her  young  friends, 
who  were  anxiously  inquiring  after  truth,  to  wait 
for  the  unfoldings  of  Divine  light,  which  in  due 


time  would  make  known  all  that  was  needful  for 
their  salvation,  if  they  were  faithful  to  that  which 
was  already  manifested  to  them,  and  stating  her 
belief  that  such  would  never  be  suffered  to  perish 
for  lack  of  knowledge.  Our  dear  friend  was  very 
exemplary  in  the  attendance  of  our  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline,  even  in  the  latter  part  of 
her  life,  when  her  bodily  powers  were  much 
weakened.  She  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  her  friends, 
was  ever  ready  to  afford  advice  or  assistance  to 
those  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  with  very 
limited  means  was  an  example  of  contentment, 
and  liberality  to  the  poor.  Her  correspondence, 
until  within  a  few  years  of  her  death,  was  ex- 
tensive, and  many  of  her  letters  were  addressed 
to  those  who  were  in  affliction,  or  who  she 
thought  in  some  way  needed  her  affectionate  re- 
membrance or  sympathy  ;  and  for  usefulness  in 
this  way  she  appeared  peculiarly  qualified. 

The  natural  cheerfulness  of  her  disposition, 
and  her  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy,  endeared 
her  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  her,  and 
rendered  her  society  both  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive. She  was  firmly  attached  to  the  principles 
of  our  religious  Society,  believing  them  to  be  in 
full  accordance  with  the  New  Testament,  but 
largely  cherished  Christian  love  and  charity  to 
all  those  who  conscientiously  differed  from  her.  In 
a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  the  80th  year  of  her 
age,  she  says,  "  I  am  bound  in  gratitude  to  ac- 
knowledge the  gentle  hand  of  mercy  which  has 
guided  me  hitherto  and  joined  me  in  strong  af- 
fection to  the  Society,  and  satisfied  my  seeking 
mind  as  to  the  genuine  gospel  principles  of  sal- 
vation." In  a  memorandum  made  about  the 
same  time,  after  referring  to  the  earlier  part  of 
her  Christian  experience,  she  proceeds  :  "  The 
sinfulness  of  sin  in  all  its  subtleties  is  not  dis- 
covered all  at  once,  neither  is  the  efficacy  of 
Divine  grace  manifested  in  its  fulness,  but  as  we 
can  bear  it,  obedience  keeping  pace  in  deep 
abasement  and  humiliation  with  the  Spirit  re- 
vealed,— God  the  Father  revealing  the  Son  in  us, 
the  Light,  the  Life,  the  Way,  wherein  we  come 
to  a  view,  though  yet  faint  and  imperfect,  of  the 
atoning  sacrifice  for  sin,  with  the  new  and  living 
way  cast  up  for  the  redeemed  to  walk  in,  and 
whereby  we  have  access  to  a  reconciled  God 
and  universal  Father.  My  simple,  yet  reverent 
testimony  is  to  the  love,  the  marvellous  love  of 
God,  as  the  guide  of  our  youth,  and  the  staff  of 
lengthened  years  to  those  who  acknowledge  Him 
in  all  their  ways." 

Our  dear  friend  was  at  meeting  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first-day  previous  to  her  decease, 
and  was  enabled  to  address  her  friends  in  en- 
couraging language,  and  spoke  particularly  to  the 
dear  children.  The  day  following  she  was  so 
unwell  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  send  for 
her  medical  attendant,  and  on  fourth-day  morn- 
ing, being  hardly  aware  that  her  weakness 
rendered  it  impracticable,  she  wished  to  be 
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dressed  that  she  might  go  to  meeting,  remarking 
that  many  friends  were  absent  attending  the 
yearly  meeting,  and  she  wished  to  assemble  with 
those  who  remained.  To  a  friend  who  called 
upon  her  after  meeting  she  said,  she  hoped  she 
should  not  be  cast  off  in  her  old  age  ;  the  friend 
replied,  she  believed  she  would  not,  that  she  had 
done  her  work  in  the  day.  "  Ah  !"  she  re- 
marked, addressing  herself  to  those  about  her, 
"  you  will  feel  a  comfort  in  such  a  day  as  this, 
that  you  have  been  engaged  in  His  service."  On 
fifth-day  she  became  much  worse,  several  friends 
called  to  see  her,  with  whom  she  conversed  very 
cheerfully,  and  although  she  did  not  appear 
aware  that  she  should  see  them  no  more,  she 
parted  from  them  very  affectionately.  Previous 
to  settling  for  the  night,  she  said  to  her  attendant, 
"  I  think  thou  hast  not  read  to  me  in  the  Bible 
to-day,"  and  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  a  portion 
of  it ;  the  chapter  in  course  was  the  14th  of  John, 
beginning  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled," 
which  seemed  very  consoling  to  her :  as  the 
reading  proceeded  she  responded  to  it,  and  spoke 
of  the  boundless  goodness,  mercy,  and  power  of 
God,  saying,  "  how  beautiful  to  go  to  a  mansion 
ready  prepared  for  us,  and  if  such  should  be  my 
happy  experience  it  will  indeed  be  all  of  mercy, 
unmerited  mercy."  She  appeared  to  be  much 
engaged  in  prayer  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning  her  bodily  powers  were  evidently  fast 
failing  ;  after  this  she  spoke  but  little,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  her  purified  spirit 
gently  passed  away,  exchanging,  we  doubt  not, 
through  the  mercy  and  mediation  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  an  earthly  for  a 
heavenly  habitation. 

She  died  on  the  23d  of  the  5th  month,  1845, 
in  the  91st  year  of  her  age,  a  minister  about  55 
years. 

For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  LETHEON. 

"  Audi  alteram  pat  tern." 

In  perusing  the  article  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Review,  on  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether 
as  a  means  of  producing  insensibility,  and  pre- 
venting pain  in  operations,  the  writer  has  been 
led  to  fear  that  the  views  there  given  may  lead 
some,  who  have  not  examined  the  subject,  to 
suppose  that  it  is  a  remedy  that  may  be  employed 
with  as  little  consideration  and  with  as  little  risk 
as  a  dose  of  any  of  our  more  powerful  medicines. 
Although  agreeing  with  "M,"  that  the  effects  of 
the  ether  are  of  the  most  surprising  character, 
and  that  its  use  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  has  revealed  a 
much  smaller  Dumber  of  fatal  or  even  disagree- 
able  accidents  than  could  have  been  anticipated; 
still  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  which 
should  not  be  passed  over  carelessly  by  those 
who  are  disposed  to  be  fully  informed  on  the 
subject.    What  are  the  symptoms  produced  by 
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the  inhalation  of  ether  ?  "  The  circulation  at 
first  becomes  rapid,  then  slow  and  feeble ;  the\ 
respiration  bearing  a  due  relation  to  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  becomes  laboured  and  stertorous ; 
the  countenance  is  livid ;  the  lips  and  tongue  are 
blue ;  the  pupils  are  dilated ;  the  muscles  uni- 
versally relaxed;  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  are  suspended;  sensation  is 
annihilated,  and  the  patient,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  for  the  time  being,  is  a  senseless 
corpse."  [Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  July  1847.) 
So  much  for  the  full  influence  of  the  remedy ; 
and  although  patients  do  constantly  recover  from 
this  state  without  any  ultimate  bad  effects,  still, 
it  can  scarcely  be  credited  but  that  this  rather 
alarming  train  of  symptoms  must  frequently  be 
attended  with  unpleasant  results.  It  has  been 
compared,  by  authors,  to  the  state  of  insensibility 
produced  by  intoxication,  (being  "  dead  drunk," 
as  it  is  vulgarly  called),  to  asphyxia  or  conges- 
tive apoplexy ;  and  certainly  none  of  these  con- 
ditions are  ever  devoid  of  danger.  Do  bad 
effects  really  result  from  the  inhalation  of  this 
remedy  ?  The  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  for  April,  1847,  says  they 
do,  and  that  "  many  of  them  will  be  found  related 
by  Prof.  Syme  and  Dr.  Roberts,  in  our  report  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  Great  excitement,  cough,  with  ex- 
pectoration of  pus,  hemoptysis  and  convulsions, 
have  been  witnessed,  during  the  inhalation,  by 
ourselves.  In  some  cases,  erotic  feelings,  and 
even  nymphomania  have  been  occasioned  in 
females  ;  in  others,  hysterical  symptoms,  or  those 
of  depression  or  intense  headache,  which  have 
continued  for  several  days.  In  our  last  number, 
we  noticed  the  occasional  occurrence  of  alarming 
sinking,  which  required  vigourous  measures  to 
restore  the  individual.  In  some  cases,  the  indi- 
viduals have  been  thrown  into  such  a  state  of 
agitation  as  to  render  the  performance  of  the 
operation  impossible." 

A  case  related  in  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  illustrates  some  of  the  distress- 
ing results  which  may  follow  the  inhalation  of 
ether.  The  experimenter  was  a  medical  gentle- 
man who  wished  to  have  a  tooth  extracted,  and 
after  inhaling  the  vapour  for  some  minutes  with- 
out apparent  effect,  "  thrust  the  apparatus  sud- 
denly from  him,  and  exclaimed,  that  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  staggered  about  the  room,  and 
was  assisted  to  a  chair.  His  breathing  became 
very  difficult,  his  arms  were  stretched  out,  his 
fingers  extended,  and  he  was  perfectly  catalep- 
tic." The  operator  would  then  have  proceeded, 
but  the  breathing  of  the  patient  was  so  laborious, 
and  the  resistance  so  great,  "  that  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  perform  that  or  any 
other  operation."  "E;ich  expiration  was  ac- 
companied by  a  loud  Hah!  his  eyelids  were 
closed  ;  his  head  was  hot ;  pupils  not  altered ; 
conjunctiva  much  infected,  pulse  120,  and  his 
appearance  altogether  was  so  distressing  as  to 
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excite  great  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  bystand- 
ers." Cold  was  applied  to  the  head,  brandy  and 
water  given,  fresh  air  freely  admitted,  and,  after 
a  time,  the  cataleptic  symptoms  disappeared,  and 
were  succeeded  by  severe  hysteria,  with  about 
the  same  degree  of  consciousness  usual  in  that 
disease.  When  taken  to  the  door  he  complained 
of  cold — afterwards  had  severe  cramp  in  the 
legs,  and  the  difficult  breathing  still  continuing. 
These  alarming  symptoms  continued  for  more 
than  an  hour.  At  last,  when  he  attempted  to 
rise,  he  staggered  about  like  a  drunken  man,  and 
suffered  from  exhaustion  and  giddiness  till  he 
retired  to  bed,  and  although  he  slept  well,  he  still 
complained  of  languor  the  next  morning. 

The  limits  of  the  Review  would  not  permit 
an  extended  notice  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
reported,  in  which  unpleasant  effects  were  no- 
ticed— although  these  are,  there  is  scarcely  a 
doubt,  vastly  below  the  real  number ;  for  it  re- 
quires much  less  moral  courage  to  give  to  the  pub- 
lic, results  that  are  gratifying  and  fortunate,  than 
to  acknowledge,  that,  even  with  the  best  motives, 
we  have  been  the  means  of  producing  distressing 
or  possibly  fatal  results.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
however,  to  say,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
medical  profession  still  have  doubts  of  the  pro- 
priety of  using  the  ether,  and  with  every  wish 
to  save  their  patients  from  pain,  they  feel  it  a 
duty  to  refrain  from  its  use.  Time  will  yet  be 
required  to  place  the  remedy  on  its  true  basis, 
and,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  "  the  real 
danger  to  which  it  is  exposed,  arises  from  the 
precipitate  encomiums  of  its  friends,  and  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  it  appears  to  be  made 
use  of,  without  reference  to,  and  by  persons 
utterly  incapable  of  judging  of,  the  normal 
or  diseased  physical  peculiarities  of  the  pa- 
tient." 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
there  is  a  large  class  of  persons,  in  whom  the 
use  of  ether  would  be  improper  if  not  danger- 
ous. All  who  have  organic  disease  of  the  heart 
or  lungs — or  large  vessels — or  who  are  disposed 
to  determinations  of  blood  to  the  head — should 
carefully  avoid  it;  and  it  is  probable  that  those 
disposed  to  insanity  or  hysterical  disease  might 
be  injured  by  it. 

What  may  be  the  moral  effects  of  its  general 
employment  as  a  means  of  preventing  pain,  or 
inducing  a  state  of  insensibility,  the  writer  does 
not  wish  to  discuss — but  it  may  be  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  it  may  be  stated,  in 
conclusion,  are  not  intended  to  prevent  a  proper 
estimate  being  placed  on  this  discovery — but  to 
inculcate  great  caution  in  all,  and  to  give  in  a 
very  cursory  manner,  some  of  the  views  of  those 
whose  experience  has  led  them  to  very  different 
conclusions  from  those  of  the  writer  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Review.  T. 

12th  mo.,  1847. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
MELANCHOLY  AND   FATAL  ACCIDENT. 

"Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flow'rs  to  wither  in  the  north  wind's  breath, 
And  stars  to  set ; — but  all — 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  oh  Death  !  " 

We  have  rarely  a  more  striking  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  sentiment,  than  in  the  death  of 
J.  McHenry  Boyd,  who  died  at  the  United 
States  Hotel,  in  this  city,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Fourth-day,  the  8th  inst.  The  papers  of  the  day 
state  that  "  he  was  a  wealthy  and  accomplished 
gentleman  of  Baltimore,"  where,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th,  he  was  married  to  a  young  woman 
of  highly  respectable  connections  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  Maryland. 

Intending  to  proceed  immediately  to  Europe, 
they  arrived  in  Philadelphia  the  day  on  which 
their  hands  were  united  in  marriage,  fondly  ap- 
prehending, no  doubt,  that  a  long  period  of 
mutual  enjoyment  was  opening  before  them.  On 
that  same  evening,  as  the  young  man  was  adjust- 
ing the  articles  in  one  of  his  trunks,  among  which 
were  a  couple  of  loaded  pistols,  one  of  them 
went  off,  and  drove  the  ball  through  his  body. 
The  most  efficient  medical  aid  that  this  city  and 
Baltimore  could  render,  was  unable  to  repair 
the  deadly  injury.  He  died  in  less  than  four 
days. 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  While  we  would 
sympathise  with  the  stricken  and  bereaved,  we 
desire  to  remember  the  solemn  injunction,  "  be 
ye  also  ready."  Z. 


COMMUNICATION  OF  TIME  BY  THE  ELECTRIC  TELE- 
GRAPH. 

The  Electric  Telegraph  Company  are  now 
making  arrangements  to  communicate  the  true 
time,  as  observed  daily  at  the  Royal  Observatory 
at  Greenwich,  to  every  station  on  the  various 
lines  of  railway  where  the  company  has  a  tele- 
graph station,  and  of  course,  to  all  large  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  now  the  daily 
practice  at  Greenwich,  at  1  P.  M.,  to  indicate 
the  true  time  by  dropping  a  ball  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Observatory,  which,  being  telegraphed 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  signalled  to  the  shipping 
on  the  Thames,  enables  ship  chronometers  to  be 
adjusted.  The  Telegraph  Company  intend  that 
the  ball,  immediately  upon  being  detached  at  the 
top  of  its  fall,  should  strike  a  spring,  which,  con- 
nected with  the  various  lines  of  electric  wires  of 
the  company,  will  instantly  strike  a  bell  at 
every  station.  Thus,  it  is  not  only  possible  and 
practicable,  but  what  in  all  probability  will  be  a 
matter  of  daily  experience  ere  very  long,  that 
before  the  ball  at  Greenwich  Observatory  shall 
have  reached  the  ground  in  its  fall,  the  electric 
bell  at  Manchester  will  have  struck  and  been 
set  ringing;  so  that  we  shall  know  it  is  1  P.  M. 
at  Greenwich,  before  the  ball  announcing  the  fact 
has  finished  falling  a  few  feet. — Lond.  Mec.  Mag. 
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THE  OLD  MAN'S  FUNERAL. 

I  saw  an  aged  man  upon  his  bier; 

His  hair  was  thin  and  white  upon  his  brow ; 
A  record  of  the  cares  of  many  a  year — 

Cares  that  were  ended  and  forgotten  now  ; 

And  there  was  sadness  round,  and  faces  bowed, 

And  women's  tears  fell  fast,  and  children  wailed  aloud. 

• 

Then  rose  another  hoary  man,  and  said, 
In  faltering  accents  to  that  weeping  train — 

"  Why  mourn  ye,  that  our  ancient  friend  is  dead  ? — 
Ye  are  not  sad  to  see  the  gathered  grain  : 

Nor  when  the  mellow  fruit  the  orchards  cast, 

Nor  when  the  yellow  woods  shake  down  the  ripened 
mast. 

"Ye  sigh  not  when  the  sun,  his  race  fulfilled, 
His  glorious  course  rejoicing  earth  and  sky, 

In  the  soft  evening  when  the  winds  are  still'd, 
Sinks  where  his  islands  of  refreshment  lie, 

And  leaves  the  smiles  of  his  departure  spread, 

O'er  the  warmed,  coloured  heaven,  and  ruddy  mountain 
head. 

"  Why  weep  ye  then  for  him,  who  having  run 
The  bounds  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last, 

Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labours  done, 
Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  past  ? 

Whilst  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 

Lingers  like  twilight  hues,  when  the  bright  sun  is  set. 

"  His  youth  was  innocent ;  his  riper  age  i 
Marked  by  some  act  of  goodness  every  day, 

And  watched  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  and  sage 
Faded  his  late  declining  years  away  : 

Cheerful  he  gave  his  being  up,  and  went 

To  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  well  spent. 

"  That  life  was  happy ;  every  day  he  gave 
Thanks  for  the  fair  existence  that  was  his  ; 

For  a  sick  fancy  made  him  not  her  slave, 
To  rack  him  with  her  phantom  miseries. 

No  chronic  tortures  racked  his  aged  limb, 

For  luxury  and  sloth  had  nourished  none  for  him. 

"  And  I  am  glad  that  he  has  lived  thus  long, 
And  glad  that  he  has  gone  to  his  reward, 

Nor  deem  that  kindly  nature  did  him  wrong — 
Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  chord, 

When  his  weak  hand  grew  palsied,  and  his  eye 

Dim  with  the  mist  of  age — it  was  his  time  to  die  !" 


Selected  for  Friends'  Review. 

THE  DYING  HEBREAV'S  PRAYER. 

A  Hebrew  knelt  in  the  dying  light, 

His  eye  was  dim  and  old ; 
The  hair  on  his  head  was  silvery  white, 

And  his  blood  was  thin  and  cold. 
He  lifted  his  eye  to  his  latest  sun, 
For  he  knew  that  his  pilgrimage  was  done  : 
And  as  he  saw  God's  shadow  there, 
His  spirit  poured  itself  in  prayer. 

"  I  come  unto  Death's  second  birth 

Beneath  a  stranger  air  ; 
A  pilgrim  on  a  dull  cold  earth 

As  all  my  fathers  were. 
And  men  have  marked  me  with  a  curse — 

I  feel  it  is  not  Thine  : 
Thy  mercy  like  yon  sun  was  made 

On  me,  as  them  to  shine. 
And  therefore  dare  I  lift  mine  eye, 
Through  that  to  thee  before  I  die. 


"  In  this  great  temple  built  by  Thee, 

Whose  altars  are  divine, — 
Beneath  yon  lamp,  that  ceaselessly 

Lights  up  thine  own  true  shrine  : 
Oh  take  my  latest  sacrifice  ! 

Look  down  and  make  this  sod 
Holy  as  that  where  long  ago, 

The  Hebrew  met  his  God  ? 

"I  have  known  thee  in  the  whirlwind, 

I  have  known  thee  on  the  hill ; 
I  have  heard  thee  in  the  song  of  birds, 

And  the  music  of  the  rill. 
I  dreamed  thee  in  the  shadow, 

I  saw  thee  in  the  light, 
I  heard  thee  in  the  thunder  peal, 

And  worshipped  in  the  night. 
All  beauty,  while  it  spake  of  Thee, 

Still  made  my  heart  rejoice  ; 
And  my  spirit  bowed  within  myself 

To  hear  thy  still  small  voice. 

"  I  have  not  dimmed  the  widow's  eye, 

Nor  caused  the  orphan's  tears  ; 
I  have  not  mocked  the  mourner's  cry, 

Nor  stained  the  virgin's  years. 
The  songs  of  Zion  in  mine  ear, 

Have  ever  been  most  sweet, 
And  always,  when  I  felt  Thee  near, 

My  shoes  were  off  my  feet ! 

"I  have  not  felt  myself  a  thing 

Far  from  thy  presence  driven, 
By  flaming  sword  or  waving  wi  ng, 

Shut  out  from  Thee  and  Heaven. 
Must  I  the  whirlwind  reap,  because 

My  fathers  sowed  the  storm  ? 
Or  shrink,  because  another  sinned, 

Beneath  thy  "  red  right  arm  ?" 

"  Oh  !  much  of  this  we  dimly  scan, 

And  much  is  all  unknown! 
I  will  not  take  my  eursejfrom  man  ! 

I  turn  to  Thee  alone  ! 
Bid  Thou  my  fainting  spirit  live, 

And  what  is  dark,  reveal, 
And  what  is  evil,  oh !  forgive,- 

And  what  is  broken,  heal ! 
And  cleanse  my  nature  from  above, 
In  the  deep  Jordan  of  thy  love  !" 


HYMN  OF  THE  BLIND  GIRL. 

My  friends,  by  ministry  of  love 

Are  only  known  to  me ; 
And  countless  blessings  gracious  Lord,  • 

Acquaint  my  soul  with  Thee  ! 

I  know  that  earth  is  beautiful, 
Though  darkened  are  mine  eyes, 

Thus,  Faith  reveals  to  Christians  here 
The  glories  of  the  skies. 

I  thank  thee,  Father,  for  the  veil 
That  hides  both  day  and  night — 

Since  Thou  art  shining  every  where, 
My  ever  present  light." 


Died. — On  the  17th  of  Seventh  month  last,  at 
the  residence  of  her  father,  near  Wilmington,  Del., 
Axx.  youngest  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
Stapler,  in  the  13th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  severe 
illness  of  30  hours. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

(Continued  from  page  196.) 

S.  Grellet  and  W.  Allen  spent  nearly  three 
months  at  or  near  the  Russian  capital,  before 
they  found  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Emperor. 
Yet  during  this  time  they  were  busily  employed, 
!  allowing  themselves  but  little  space  for  relaxa- 
tion or  repose.  They  visited  the  mansions  of 
the  great,  and  the  abodes  of  the  poor;  those, 
particularly,  which  were  provided  by  charitable 
individuals  for  the  support  of  the  destitute.  An 
object  which  they  kept  steadily  in  view,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  was 
to  inculcate  the  importance  of  extending  the 
benefits  of  education  to  the  poorer  classes,  and 
to  encourage  the  efforts  which  they  frequently 
witnessed,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 
And  William  Allen  had  the  satisfaction  to  be- 
hold the  beneficial  results  of  his  labour  with 
the  Emperor,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  London, 
between  four  and  five  years  before. 

In  his  visits  to  the  seminaries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Petersburg,  William  Allen  observed, 
'  with  much  solicitude,  that  some  of  the  lessons 
then  in  use,  were  extracted  from  the  works  of 
infidel  writers  of  the  French  school ;  and  anxious 
to  advance  the  religious,  as  well  as  literary  im- 
provement of  the  rising  generation,  he  formed 
the  design  of  furnishing  reading  books,  composed 
of  selections  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  With 
his  characteristic  energy,  he  soon  began,  in  con- 
cert with  his  travelling  companion,  and  a  few 
pious  coadjutors,  to  make  the  proper  extracts, 
beginning  with  the  four  Evangelists.  By  perse- 
vering industry,  literally  working  at  it  night  and 
day,  in  a  little  more  than  two  weeks  they  com- 
pleted their  selections,  which  being  presented  to 
the  Emperor,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  immediately  ordered  eight  thousand  rou- 
bles to  be  paid,  to  defray  the  expense  of  an  edi- 


tion. The  interview  which  we  are  about  to 
relate,  was,  however,  prior  to  the  completion  of 
this  work. 

When  our  friends  arrived  at  Petersburg,  the 
Emperor  was  absent,  and  after  his  return,  his 
attention  was  engrossed  by  various  objects,  in- 
cluding the  decease  of  a  beloved  sister ;  so  that 
an  interview  with  him  was  not  obtained  until 
the  10th  of  2d  month  (1819.)  Of  this  visit  we 
have  the  subsequent  notice : 

"  Here  was  not  the  least  pomp.  The  servants 
had  no  sword,  nor  any  livery  or  uniform.  The 
Emperor  was  in  a  small  apartment;  the  whole 
very  neat  and  plain.  He  received  us  very 
kindly,  and  we  were  soon  sensible  of  the  renewal 
of  those  feelings  which  we  had  experienced 
when  with  him  before.*  He  conversed  with  us 
in  the  openness  of  friendship,  inquired  respect- 
ing what  we  had  seen  since  our  arrival,  &c, 
and  seemed  to  retain  a  lively  impression  of  our 
interview  in  London,  and  of  the  meeting  for 
worship,  which  he  attended  when  Count  Lieven 
took  me  off  so  unexpectedly  to  show  them  the 
way.  We  had  a  most  satisfactory  opportunity 
together,  in  which  we  were  renewedly  convinced 
that  the  Emperor  was  favoured  with  clear  views 
respecting  the  only  sure  foundation,  and  that  he 
was  sensible  of  something  of  that  divine  fellow- 
ship which  the  sincere  in  heart  are  often  per- 
mitted to  experience.  He  loves  vital  religion. 
With  regard  to  the  works  on  which  Daniel 
Wheeler  is  employed,  he  told  us  that  it  was  not 
alone  for  the  sake  of  having  his  land  drained  and 
cultivated  that  he  formed  that  establishment,  but 
in  order  to  bring  over  some  persons  of  our  princi- 
ples to  settle  there.  We  told  him  of  our  further 
prospects,  and  he  said  we  should  be  pleased 
with  some  of  the  people  in  the  South,  but  he 
expressed  a  tender  concern  and  sympathy  for  w,, 
on  hearing  that  we  thought  we  might  go  to  Con- 
stantinople. On  dear  Stephen  telling  him  of  the 
way  in  which  he  had  been  led  in  this  journey, 
and  that  although  in  other  countries  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  have  public  meetings,  at  some  of 
which  a  large  number  of  persons  were  present, 
yet  now  he  felt  that  the  service  lay  more  in  con- 
versation and  private  religious  intercourse  with 
individuals,  the  Emperor  beautifully  remarked, 
that  if  we  attended  to  the  impulse  of  the  Holy 


*In  1824.    Seepage  111. 
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Spiri  He  would  keep  us  out  of  every  thing 
which  might  be  improper  or  hurtful  in  its  conse- 
quences, and  would  support  us  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  duty,  whatever  that  might  be.  We 
mentioned  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  the  pleasure 
we  had  felt  in  visiting  the  two  schools  for  the 
soldiers  upon  our  plan,  but  we  urged  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  attention  to  the  reading  lessons, 
forcibly  stating  the  excellent  opportunity  which 
the  school  plan  afforded  for  the  introduction  of 
lessons  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  At  this  he 
was  quite  animated,  and  said  that  was  the  very 
wish  of  his  heart,  and  that  he  was  taking  steps 
to  get  the  Scriptures  read,  instead  of  sermons 
and  other  things  of  mere  human  invention.  We 
told  him  that  we  had  already  been  at  work  upon 
a  selection  of  gospel  lessons  for  schools,  to  con- 
sist solely  of  extracts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
With  this  he  seemed  much  pleased,  and  wished 
to  have  them  ;  but  we  begged  leave  to  be  permit- 
ted to  transmit  them  to  him  through  our  friends, 
Papof  and  the  Prince  Alexander  Galitzin,  to 
which  he  assented,  expressing  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  he  felt  in  having  some  persons  about 
him  who  had  vital  religion  at  heart. 

"  He  inquired  of  us  about  prisons,  and  we 
could  but  express  our  sentiments  fully  upon  the 
present  system  here,  and  in  our  own  country. 
I  said  that  the  general  state  of  prisons  was  too 
much  alike  in  all  countries ;  that  mankind  had, 
for  ages,  been  going  on  upon  a  system,  which 
seemed  to  have  vengeance  for  its  object,  rather 
than  reform — they  went  upon  the  principle  of 
retaliation.  Society  had  suffered  an  injury  from 
the  criminal,  and  therefore  it  seemed  to  be 
thought  right  to  make  the  criminal  suffer,  and 
that,  by  taking  signal  vengeance  on  him,  others 
might  be  deterred.  Now,  as  it  was  pretty  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  this  plan  had  univer- 
sally failed,  it  was  high  time  to  try  another,  more 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
more  rational,  and  better  adapted  to  human  na- 
ture. We  then  described  E.  J.  Fry's  exertions 
at  Newgate,  and  the  success  which  appeared 
to  have  attended  them ;  we  adverted  to  what 
Walter  Venning  had  been  doing  upon  that  sub- 
ject here,  but  forebore  to  press  any  thing,  as  the 
Emperor  already  had  the  statement :  the  matter 
seemed  to  be  near  his  heart.  I  expressed  my 
firm  conviction  that  what  the  Emperor  did  in 
his  dominions,  would  react  powerfully  upon 
England,  and  facilitate  that  reform  in  our  prisons, 
which  the  friends  of  humanity  were  so  anxious 
to  promote.  We  told  him  that  we  had  visited 
all  the  prisons,  schools,  &c,  in  our  way  from 
Abo,  and  lie  was  very  desirous  to  have  our 
remarks.  I  accordingly  promised  him  extracts 
from  my  notes,  which  he  said  I  might  send  im- 
mediately to  him;  hut  here,  as  before,  we  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  send  them  through  Papof  and 
the  Prince. 

"After  some  farther  conversation,  the  Empe- 
ror de6ired  that  we  might  have  a  little  pause  for 
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mental  retirement  and  inward  prayer,  and  we 
had  a  short  but  solemn  time  of  silence.  Dear 
Stephen,  at  length,  kneeled  down,  and  was 
sweetly  engaged  in  supplication ;  the  Emperor- 
also  knelt,  and  I  thought  divine  goodness  was 
near  us.  Soon  after  this  we  took  our  leave,  and 
he  shook  hands  with  us  most  affectionately. 
As  we  were  retiring,  he  turned  to  me  and  par- 
ticularly requested  that,  in  the  course  of  our 
journey,  I  would  send  him,  freely,  any  remarks 
that  might  occur  upon  what  we  saw,  which  I 
promised  to  do.  We  were,  in  the  whole,  about 
two  hours  with  him,  and  left  him  at  eight  o'clock. 
We  heard,  afterwards,  that  he  drove  off  imme- 
diately to  the  Princess  Mestchersky,  we  having 
told  him  that  she  had  a  copy  of  the  Scripture 
Lessons,  used  in  our  schools  in  England." 

About  a  month  after  this  time,  a  second  visit 
was  paid  to  the  Emperor,  at  which  several  im- 
portant subjects  were  brought  under  discussion. 
The  lessons  already  mentioned  had  by  that  time 
been  completed  and  presented  to  the  Emperor, 
who  expressed  his  thankfulness  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  had  sent  them  there  at  that  critical  time, 
to  make  this  system  of  instruction  the  medium 
for  imprinting  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  on 
the  minds  of  millions.  Upon  the  neglected  con- 
dition of  the  poorest  class  of  females  being  no- 
ticed, he  informed  them  that  he  had  been  told  by 
his  mother,  the  remarks  which  they  had  made  to 
her  on  that  subject ;  that  he  would  certainly 
attend  to  their  case,  and  that  he  had,  on  the 
preceding  day,  given  orders  for  the  establish- 
ment of  six  schools  for  the  education  of  girls. 
The  subject  of  peace  coming  under  discussion, 
they  were  given  to  understand,  that  the  Empe- 
ror's reason  for  keeping  so  large  an  army  was, 
that  the  peasants,  who  were  slaves,  after  serving 
as  soldiers  and  receiving  their  discharge,  became 
free.  He  was  discharging  great  numbers,  and 
filling  their  places  with  new  recruits  ;  and  was 
endeavouring  to  support  schools  among  the  sol- 
diers, to  prepare  them  for  freedom. 

In  speaking  upon  religious  subjects,  he  in- 
formed them  that  his  mind  had  been  \  isited,  at 
an  early  age,  with  the  touches  of  Divine  love, 
though  he  did  not  then  know  from  whence  they 
came ;  but  that  these  tender  impressions  had 
been  much  dissipated  by  the  tutor  to  whom  he 
was  committed,  whose  principles  were  poisoned 
by  thp  infidel  philosophy  of  the  French  school. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1812,*  that  he  read  the 
Bible  ;  but  having  read  a  little,  lie  was  eager  to 
read  more ;  for  he  found  it  bore  witness  to  what 
he  had  previously  felt  of  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  own  mind.  When  they  were 
about  to  depart,  the  Emperor  expressed  a  desire 
that  they  might  sit  a  while  in  silence,  observing 
that  the  Great  Master  had  promised  to  be  with 
the  two  or  three.  After  a  season  of  solemn 
silence,  Stephen  made  an  acceptable  and  impres- 


*  He  was  then  about  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
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si  ve  communication,  subsequent  to  which  William  : 
Allen  kneeled  down,  and  poured  out  his  petition 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  Alexander  kneeling  by 
his  side.  The  separation  which  ensued,  after  a 
solemn  pause,  was  particularly  pathetic.  Thus 
we  find  that  in  the  palace  of  Catharine,  and 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  her  profligate  court,  the 
day  spring  from  on  high  was  visiting  some  of  its 
inmates. 

When  our  friends  were  ready  to  leave  the 
Russian  capital,  they  were  furnished  by  Prince 
Galitzin,  with  letters  to  all  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  through  which  they  expected  to  pass. 
"  Thus,"  observes  William  Allen,  "  our  gracious 
Master  is  fulfilling  his  promise  to  us,  when,  in  a 
degree  of  faith,  we  leaned  upon  his  arm  to  enter 
upon  an  untrodden  path ;  it  is  all  his  doing,  for 
we  feel  that  without  him  we  have  no  strength." 

The  time  having  arrived  when  our  friends 
believed  it  right  to  leave  Petersburg,  they  set 
out  on  a  species  of  sledge  used  in  that  country  ; 
visiting  a  few  places,  and  endeavouring  to  engage 
those  persons  of  influence  and  wealth  whom 
they  found  in  their  way,  to  unite  in  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  of  whose  suffering 
situation  some  affecting  instances  came  into  their 
view  ;  and  they  arrived,  near  the  end  of  Third 
month,  at  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia. 
By  the  time  they  reached  that  city,  they  found 
the  snow  so  far  reduced,  as  to  show  that  they 
had  left  Petersburg  just  at  the  right  time,  not 
having  a  day  to  spare. 

From  this  place  William  Allen  transmitted  to 
the  Princess  Sophia  Mestchersky,  mentioned  in 
our  last  number,  a  plan  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion and  morals  of  the  poor  at  Tver,  a  town 
through  which  they  had  passed,  and  where  she 
was  then  residing.  In  this  he  gave  such  advice 
as  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  benevolent 
engagements  in  his  own  country,  and  in  those 
through  which  he  had  travelled,  qualified  him  to 
impart.  The  education  of  poor  girls,  finding 
employment  for  destitute  females,  and  visiting 
the  prisons  in  which  women  were  the  inmates, 
appear  to  have  constituted  the  leading  features 
of  the  plan. 

A  prominent  portion  of  their  service,  while  at 
Moscow,  was  to  visit  the  prisons.  Of  these 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty  of  the  inferior 
sort.  The  principal  prison  owed  some  of  its 
improvements  to  the  benevolent  John  How- 
ard. In  the  hospital  attached  to  this  prison,  our 
friends  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  a  number  of 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  several  tracts 
which  the  Princess  Mestchersky  had  translated. 
These  copies  of  the  New  Testament  were  pro- 
bably the  production  of  the  Imperial  presses 
which  they  saw  at  Petersburg;  and  the  tracts 
appear  to  have  been  furnished  to  the  Princess 
by  William  Allen. 

Of  a  magnificent  establishment  at  Moscow,  the 
subjoined  account  is  given.  "  Its  name  signifies 
a  house  for  the  poor  and  strangers  ;  it  was 


founded  and  endowed  by  a  single  individual, 
Count  Scheremetoff,  one  of  the  richest  noblemen 
in  Russia,  who  gave  two  millions,  five  hundred 
thousand  roubles  for  this  object,  and  the  revenues 
arising  for  ever  from  eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fourty-four  peasants,*  who  each  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  annually.    The  regulations  and  sanc- 
tion bear  date  1803;  the  Count  died  in  1809, 
and  the  house,  which  took  some  years  in  build- 
ing, was  opened  in  1810.  It  is  destined  to  lodge, 
board,  and  maintain  entirely,  one  hundred  indi- 
gent persons,  of  both  sexes,  of  free  condition, 
and  good  morals  and  character  ;  one  half  of  them 
to  consist  of  persons  of  a  very  advanced  age, 
who  are  destitute,  and  the  other  half,  those  who 
are  maimed  or  afflicted  with  incurable  diseases. 
The  second  part  consists  of  a   hospital,  into 
which  fifty  poor  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  all 
conditions,  with  diseases  not  deemed  incurable, 
are  to  be  received  and  taken  care  of,  gratis.  The 
third  part  of  the  charity  consists  of  an  annual 
distribution  of  twenty  thousand  roubles  to  poor 
families  out  of  the  house,  who  may  be  judged 
worthy  of  it ;  and  all  this  endowed  in  perpetuity 
by  one  individual.  Every  thing  about  the  house 
is  in  a  princely  style,  and  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  establish- 
ment throughout   could  be  exceeded.  The 
charity  is  not  restricted  to  country  or  religion, 
for  we  saw  natives  of  Sweden  and  other  coun- 
tries settled  in  this  comfortable  asylum.    All  are 
at  free  liberty  to  exercise  their  own  religion,  and 
though  there  is  a  large  magnificent  chapel  for  the 
Greek  church  in  the  house,  none  but  the  mem- 
bers of  that  church  are  required  to  attend.  This 
liberality  might  put  the  high  church  of  England 
to  the  blush." 

Of  a  hospital  at  Moscow  for  the  reception  of 
children,  we  have  the  following  account. 

"  There  were  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  children  in  the  house  ;  and  seven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  were  taken 
care  of  out  of  the  house.  After  the  age  of  in- 
fancy, they  are  divided  into  six  classes,  and  they 
appear  to  receive  their  education  here.  Great 
cleanliness  and  order  prevailed,  and  the  children 
generally  appeared  healthy.  The  excellent  ar- 
rangements of  this  institution  are  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  what  may  be  effected,  when  talent  and 
good  feeling,  united  with  the  influence  of  exalted 
rank,  are  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
manity. The  director  stated,  that  during  four 
years,  corporeal  punishment  had  never  been  in- 
flicted but  twice ;  when  anything  is  wrong  in 
the  conduct  of  the  children,  he  said,  he  uniformly 
succeeded  by  remonstrance  and  advice.  One 


*Many  of  the  peasants  in  Russia  are  in  a  condition 
nearly  similar  to  those  formerly  styled  villeins  regard- 
ant, in  England,  who  were  slaves  attached  to  the  soil. 
But  other  peasants  occupy  and  cultivate  the  land,  pay- 
ing to  the  owner  a  fixed  sum,  and  retaining  the  rest  of 
the  produce  themselves.  The  peasants  alluded  to  in 
the  text,  were  probably  of  the  latter  description. 
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hundred  and  twenty  of  the  boys  are  selected  to 
be  taught  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  physicians,  surgeons, 
<fec,  and  all  the  rest  learn  some  useful  mechanical 
art.  A  certain  number  of  the  girls  are  also  se- 
lected to  receive  a  superior  education,  that  they 
may  be  qualified  to  go  out  as  governesses  in 
noblemen's  families.  In  the  summer,  the  Em- 
press Mother  sends  every  class  of  the  children, 
for  two  weeks  at  a  time  each,  into  the  country 
for  change  of  air. 

"  We  were  much  pleased  with  seeing  the 
broad  sheet  printed  in  blanks,  which  is  filled  up 
and  sent  every  day  to  the  Empress  Dowager, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  every  part  of  this 
vast  establishment.  I  f have  not  heard  of  any 
woman  in  the  whole  world,  who  is  so  heartily, 
so  incessantly,  and  so  extensively  engaged  in 
works  of  benevolence,  as  the  worthy  mother  of 
the  good  Alexander." 

Besides  the  establishments  already  noticed  for 
relieving  the  distress,  and  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  we  are  informed  that  an  institu- 
tion for  educating  the  daughters  of  the  nobility, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager, had  then  been  in  operation  about  sixteen 
years.  The  pupils  were  not  only  instructed  in 
the  French  and  German  languages,  and  those 
branches  of  learning  which  the  children  of 
wealthy  parents  are  usually  expected  to  acquire, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  make  their  own  gar- 
ments, and  to  become  minutely  acquainted  with 
domestic  concerns.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  direction  of  the  founder. 

Previous  to  their  departure  from  Moscow,  a 
report  was  prepared,  of  which  William  Allen  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  writer,  presenting  to  the 
Empress  Dowager  a  general  view  of  their  ob- 
servations, since  entering  tjhe  Russian  dominions, 
upon  the  various  establishments  of  a  literary  and 
philanthropic  character,  which  had  come  under 
their  notice.  In  this  communication  they  made 
such  suggestions  as  the  cases  seemed  to  demand, 
of  the  points  most  particularly  requiring  attention. 
The  girls  of  the  poorest  class  seem  to  have  at- 
tracted especial  notice,  as  they  were  much  neg- 
lected in  Russia,  as  in  other  countries  ;  and  the 
necessary  consequence  of  permitting  them  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  was  clearly  pointed  out. 

Though  the  meetings  for  Divine  worship, 
which  they  attended  during  their  passage  through 
Russia,  were  nearly  all  confined  to  very  small 
companies,  yet  a  religious  concern  was  evidently 
maintained  to  embrace  such  opportunities  as 
could  be  found  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  pure 
and  vital  Christianity.  The  great  mass  of  the 
population  were,  unquestionably,  in  a  state  of 
deplorable  ignorance  and  consequent  corruption, 
yet  they  found  many  persons  of  genuine  and 
enlightened  piety,  who  were  showing  their  faith 
by  their  works.  With  such  as  these,  the  con- 
versation frequently  took  a  deeply  interesting 
turn  ;  aii'J  the  feelings  which  were  excited  might 
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well  revive  the  declaration  that  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  him  and  workelh  righteousness  is  ac- 
cepted with  him. 

(To  be  continued^')  J 
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Truly  was  it  said  by  Solomon,  "  The  memory 
of  the  just  is  blessed."  And  whilst  reverently 
bearing  in  mind  that  "  none  is  good  save  One," 
it  is  admitted  to  be  both  allowable  and  beneficial, 
to  commemorate  his  goodness  by  recording  the 
examples  of  those  who  have  been  clothed  upon 
with  his  righteousness,  and  made  partakers  with 
the  saints  in  light.  It  is  helpful  to  the  pilgrim,  to 
contemplate  the  steps  of  those  who  have  walked 
with  the  Redeemer  in  the  way  cast  up  ;  not  for 
a  servile  imitation  of  particular  acts,  but  with  a 
prayerful  desire  to  be  enabled  to  walk  by  the 
same  spirit,  to  mind  the  same  rule,  and  to  ad- 
here to  the  same  principles  of  eternal  truth  which 
they  illustrated  and  adorned.  These  remarks 
may  apply  to  the  dear  departed  friend  whose 
name  forms  the  caption  of  this  article.  It  is  quite 
to  be  regretted  that,  from  some  causes  which 
cannot  immediately  be  obviated,  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  manuscripts  is  at  present  delayed  ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  believed  that  the  following 
passages  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review,  whilst  their' detached  publication  will 
not  derogate  from  the  interest  of  a  future  com- 
pilation. 

Having  long  felt  an  engagement  to  make  a  re- 
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ligious  visit  beyond  the  Atlantic,  a  certificate 
was  granted  her  by  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, for  the  Northern  District,  on  the  27th  of  First 
month,  1784,  addressed  "  To  our  friends  and 
brethren  in  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe."  In  this  document  her  friends  say, 
"  we  find  our  minds  nearly  united  to  her,  in 
Christian  fellowship  and  sympathy, — she  being 
one  whose  life  and  conversation  become  our 
Christian  profession,  and  her  ministry  sound  and 
edifying."  This  certificate  was  signed  by  112 
Friends.  An  endorsement  from  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  held  the  2d  of  Second  month,  expressed 
"  a  prevailing  sense  of  near  union  and  sympathy 
with  our  beloved  sister  in  her  religious  exercise, 
under  which  she  has  laboured  several  years, 
which  lately  reviving  with  increasing  weight, 
she  hath  now  solidly  communicated  to  us."  The 
following  certificate  was  granted  by  the  Select 
Yearly  Meeting  held  by  adjournments,  from  the 
27th  of  Third  month,  to  the  30th  of  the  same, 
inclusive. 

"  To  our  Brethren  andSistirs  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Dear  Friends, — We  salute  you  in  a  thank- 
ful sense,  of  the  continued  love  of  Christ,  through 
the  efficacy  whereof  faithful  servants  are  drawn 
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forth  to  labour  in  his  church ;  and  commend  unto 
you  Rebecca  Jones,  our  much  esteemed  sister, 
who  has,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings,  as  expressed  in  their  cer- 
tificates, now  spread  before  us  an  exercise  that 
has  for  some  years  attended  her  mind,  religiously 
t)  visit  you,  which  has  brought  a  solemn  weight 
over  this  assembly,  uniting  us  with  her  concern, 
and  giving  us  an  evidence  of  duty  to  resign  her 
to  the  Lord's  will  and  guidance  in  her  procedure 
on  this  weighty  undertaking ;  greatly  desiring 
that  the  protecting  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
may  preserve  her  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  by 
humbly  continuing  under  his  holy  anointing, 
she  may  be  daily  qualified  to  perform  the  work 
whereunto  he  appoints  her,  to  the  honour  of 
truth,  her  own  peace,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
faithful  among  you,  to  whose  tender  sympathy 
and  Christian  fellowship  we  affectionately  re- 
commend her,  and  remain  your  loving  friends." 

These  testimonials,  given  forth  by  the  church, 
are  well  caleulated  to  introduce  her  to  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  cannot  recall  her  memory. 
In  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  her  a  memo- 
rial is  indelibly  written.  Relative  to  her  em- 
barkation, we  find  the  following  note. 

"Embarked  at  New  Castle  on  board  the  ship 
Commerce,  Captain  Truxton,  commander,  the 
25th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1784,  in  company  with 
my  valued  friends  Thomas  Ross,*  Samuel  Em- 
len,  and  son  Samuel,  George  and  Sarah  Dill wyn, 
and  Mehetabel  Jenkins,  all  intending  for  Great 
Britain."  She  also  preserved  the  names  of  the 
cabin  ajid  steerage  passengers,  ship's  hands,  and 
common  men,  her  interest  extending  to  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men,  desiring  the  welfare  of 
all,  and  being  more  than  willing  to  be  made  help- 
ful to  any.  Succeeding  this  catalogue  of  names 
we  note  the  following  passage. 

"  Having  for  many  years  had  a  prospect  of 
duty  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  friends  in  Great 
Britain,  under  which  my  heart  was  often  bowed 
within  me,  secretly  desiring  that  if  it  was  indeed 
the  Lord's  requiring,  my  will  might  be  brought 
into  a  state  of  perfect  resignation  to  his  holy 
will ;  at  length  my  mind  was  fully  given  up, 
trusting  in  a  gracious  promise  which  I  was  fa- 
voured with  from  the  source  of  all  true  blessed- 
ness and  comfort,  with  this  charge,  '  Look  not 
out,  and  all  things  necessary  shall  be  furnished.' 
In  the  regular  precious  order  of  Truth,  I  laid  the 

•The  following  incident  respecting  Thomas  Ross, 
was  mentioned  in  my  hearing,  long  after  his  death,  by  a 
friend  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

While  his  mind  was  under  exercise  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  visit  to  Europe,  but  before  he  had  given  up 
to  the  service,  he  was  one  day  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  his  foot  being  fixed  in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged 
some  distance,  probably  a  very  short  one,  in  that 
perilous  situation.  His  mind  recurring  to  this  en- 
gagement, as  one  from  which  he  was  improperly 
shrinking,  he  breathed  forth  a  petition  :  "  Lord  spare 
my  life  and  I'll  go  ;"  when  some  of  the  fixtures  giving 
way,  he  was  instantly  released.  Ed. 
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same  before  my  dear  friends,  who  in  sympathy 
and  unity  therewith,  signified  their  concurrence, 
in  the  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  General  Spring 
Meetings.  And  though  I  was  favoured  as  it 
passed  from  stage  to  stage,  so  that  my  mind  was 
preserved  entirely  clear  of  doubting,  yet  it  was 
my  constant  desire,  (the  which  I  each  time  told 
my  friends,  feelingly,)  '  that  the  Divine  will  only 
might  be  done.'  The  before  named  friends, 
under  the  like  exercise  being  all  set  at  liberty, 
and  the  aforesaid  ship  offering,  we  felt  quite  easy 
to  take  our  passage  therein,  in  a  humble  depend- 
ing frame  of  mind,  believing  that,  if  it  was  the 
Lord's  will,  we  might  reach  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting  at  London." 

An  incident  connected  with  their  embarkation 
is  worthy  of  recital,  as  illustrative  of  the  benefit 
which  the  true  disciple  may  receive  from  an  en- 
tire dependence  upon  the  all-sufficient  teacher. 
Two  ships  were  in  readiness  to  sail  for  London. 
One  was  a  large  merchant  vessel,  the  other,  a 
smaller  one,  had  been  built  for  a  privateer,  and 
was  especially  adapted  for  fast  sailing.  Rebecca, 
and  her  associates  in  the  proposed  voyage, 
visited  the  two  ships  to  decide  between  them  ; 
and  went  first  on  board  the  larger  one,  which 
had  been  preferred  for  them  by  many  of  their 
friends.  They  seated  themselves  in  the  cabin, 
and  Samuel  Emlen  first  broke  the  silence  by 
saying,  "  Death  and  darkness  !"  A  similar  feeling 
of  uneasiness  in  reference  to  this  vessel,  per- 
vaded the  minds  of  the  others.  On  taking  their 
seats  in  the  smaller  ship,  a  clear  evidence  was 
vouchsafed  them,  that  it  would  be  right  for  them 
to  take  their  passages  in  her,  which  they  did 
accordingly. 

The  next  day,  after  they  found  themselves  out 
at  sea,  Capt.  Truxton  (subsequently  Commodore) 
opened  a  locker,  and  threw  in  a  pack  of  cards, 
saying  "  Lie  there — you'll  see  daylight  no  more, 
in  compliment  to  these  Friends." — And  at  the 
table  he  took  up  his  glass  of  beer,  saying, 
"Here's  hoping  that  we  Friends  may  reach 
London  timely  for  the  Yearly  Meeting!"— 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  their 
desire,  though  from  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
it  was  not  confidently  expected  for  them. 

One  day  Rebecca  Jones,  going  upon  deck, 
saw  George  Dillwyn  seated  in  pensive  mood 
upon  the  chicken  coop.*  He  said  to  her, 
"Rebecca,  canst  thou  keep  a  secret?"  To 
which  she  replied,  that  she  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  prying  into  other  people's  secrets,  but  that  she 
could  keep  them  when  entrusted  to  her.  "  Well 
then  " — said  he — "  I  think  we  shall  see  land 
next  First-day."  They  were  soon  joined  by  all 
their  companions  except  Thomas  Ross,  who  was 
confined  in  the  cabin  by  a  hurt.  Rebecca,  re- 
membering the  lonely  situation  of  the  latter, 
went  to  sit  with  him.    He  accosted  her  in  the 

♦The  chicken  coop  is  ordinarily  fitted  for  a  seat  on 
ship  board. 
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same  words,  querying  if  she  could  keep  a  secret, 
to  which  she  repeated  her  former  reply.  He 
then  expressed  the  same  prospect,  that  they 
should  see  land  the  next  First-day.  On  First- 
day  morning,  (5th  mo.,  23d,)  George  rose  very 
early,  and,  standing  on  the  quarter  deck  with  his 
arms  folded  behind  him,  he  called  out  with  a 
firm  voice,  "  Land  ahead  !"  The  captain  was 
still  in  his  berth,  and,  being  much  alarmed,  he 
hastened  up  and  asked  who  it  was  that  had 
called  "  land  ahead."  George  calmly  retained 
his  position,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  repeated  his 
call.  The  captain  immediately  ordered  to  the 
mast-head,  a  man  who  was  noted  for  distant 
sight,  to  keep  a  look  out.  After  he  had  been  up 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  he  could  see  no  sign 
of  land.  The  captain  then  sharply  rebuked 
George  for  his  false  alarm,  which  might,  he  said, 
have  led  to  serious  consequences.  But  George 
stood  unmoved,  and  called  in  a  firm  tone,  and 
louder  than  before,  "Land  ahead!"  The  captain 
ordered  the  lead  tin-own,  but,  before  this  could 
be  done,  the  sentinel  called  out,  "  Ahoy,  land 
ahead  !  "  The  lead  was  thrown,  and,  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  we  find  this  note  in  captain  Truxton's 
sea  journal. 

"  Sunday,  23d  May.  At  6  o'clock  sounded, 
got  42  fathoms  water — shells  and  rotten  brown 
stones — at  7  made  the  land — take  it  for  the  start 
— Bearing  E.  N.  E.  9  leagues  distant.  Latitude 
observed  49,  45,  North." 

Rebecca  preserved  some  of  the  shells  and  sand 
taken  at  this  place,  a  portion  of  which  is  still  kept. 

They  landed  at  Gravesend  on  Sixth-day,  the 
28th  of  Fifth  month,  after  a  passage  of  thirty 
days,  and  reached  London  about  4  o'clock,  P.M., 
this  being  the  day  prior  to  the  Select  Yearly 
Meeting.  Two  weeks  afterward,  the  ship  to 
which  their  attention  had  first  been  turned,  was 
towed  in,  on  her  beam  ends,  the  keel  being  out 
of  the  water,  the  ballast  having  shifted  in  a  storm 
so  that  they  were  unable  to  right  her.  They  had 
taken  a  different  course  from  the  one  pursued  by 
the  "  Commerce,"  and  experienced  danger  and 
distress,  so  that  all  hope  of  reaching  their  port, 
at  one  time  vanished.  A  female  passenger  after- 
ward told  Rebecca  Jones,  that  as  she  lay  in  her 
berth  she  could  put  her  hand  into  the  water  in 
the  cabin,  and  that,  whilst  her  soul's  concerns 
were  uppermost,  and  her  heart  was  engaged  in 
fervent  prayer,  the  only  temporal  desire  she  al- 
lowed herself  to  cherish,  was,  that  she  might  not 
be  permitted  to  struggle  long  in  the  water. 

W.  J.  A. 


Professor  Schonbein,  the  inventor  of  gun- 
cotton,  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  material 
almost  equivalent  to  malleable  glass.  He  ren- 
ders papier  macM  transparent  by  a  peculiar 
process,  and  manufactures  it  into  window  panes, 
vases,  bottles,  &.c,  perfectly  impermeable  to 
water,  and  which  may  be  dropped  on  the 
ground  without  breaking. — Literary  World. 
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For  FriendB'  Review. 

SHAWNESE  INDIANS. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  our  friend  Thomas 
Wells  in  this  city,  the  Editor  addressed  a  num- 
ber of  questions  to  him  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  native  tribes  among  whom  he  has  been 
labouring,  to  be  answered  as  far  as  his  leisure 
and  freedom  might  admit.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  his  answer,  chiefly  in  his  own 
words : — 

I  am  informed  that,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
Friends  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  commenced 
their  labours  with  this  nation,  who  then  resided 
in  the  north-west  part  of  Ohio.  They  were 
living  in  wigwams,  and  depending  for  a  liveli- 
hood upon  the  chase  ;  unacquainted  with  farming, 
beyond  that  of  raising  a  little  corn,  which  was 
the  work  of  the  women. 

The  first  step  was  to  furnish  them  with  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  employ  a  man  to 
instruct  them  in  the  art  of  farming.  The  second 
was  to  build  a  grist  and  saw  mills,  to  encourage 
them  to  enlarge  their  corn  fields,  and  stimulate  a 
desire  to  build  comfortable  dwellings ;  and  this 
being  accomplished,  the  third  was  to  open 
a  school  for  the  education  of  their  children.  This 
was  commenced  with  five  children  and  increased 
to  sixteen  ;  but  as  this  school  was  only  in  opera- 
tion about  three  months  in  the  winter  of  each 
year,  their  advancement  in  learning  was  very 
slow  ;  yet  several  could  read  in  the  Testament, 
and  write  a  plain  hand,  and  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  figures.  At  the  time  of  their  emi- 
gration west,  they  sold  their  improvements  to 
the  United  States  government  for  a  considerable 
sum ;  and  the  number  of  horses,  cows  and  hogs, 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  their  best  friends. 
This  finished  the  labors  of  about  thirty  years. 
About  ten  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of  our 
closing  our  labours  with  this  people  in  Ohio, 
before  they  were  renewed  in  the  Indian  territory; 
and  during  this  period  they  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  destitution.  But  an  application  being 
made  to  us,  through  their  agent,  considerable 
relief  was  afforded  them  in  flour,  meal  and  meat. 
In  this  way  they  were  again  brought  under  our 
notice,  and  about  ten  years  ago  a  manual  labour 
school  was  opened  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  youth 
of  both  sexes,  whose  number  has  gradually 
increased  from  sixteen  up  to  sixty-four.  The 
children  are  supplied  with  boarding  and  clothing 
without  expense  to  their  parents  or  friends,  ex- 
cept as  they  choose  to  give  them  a  garment, 
which  we  encourage  them  to  do.  The  boys  are 
instructed  in  all  branches  of  farming,  and  the 
girls  in  housewifery,  in  addition  to  school  learn- 
ing. We  find  no  particular  difficulty  in  prevail- 
ing with  them  to  work  and  comply  with  the 
other  requisitions  of  the  institution.  Our  farm  is 
situated  on  the  Shawnees'  land,  about  live  miles 
west  of  the  Missouri  line,  and  three  south  of 
the  Kansas  river,  in  a  valley  of  prairie  land, 
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with  a  grove  of  timber  on  the  west  and  north  ; 
a  delightful  spot  well  supplied  with  springs,  and 
we  think  a  healthy  location.  Though  we  have 
more  or  less  sickness  every  fall,  no  deaths 
have  yet  occurred  on  the  farm.  We  have  a 
farm  of  about  200  acres,  130  of  which  are  under 
cultivation  ;  the  rest  in  pasture.  The  proceeds 
of  the  farm  supply  the  demands  of  our  table, 
with  a  surplus  for  sale.  Our  house  is  a  three 
story  building,  70  feet  by  24,  the  basement  of 
stone,  the  rest  being  frame.  It  is  capable  of 
accommodating  fifty  children  comfortably ;  which 
is  the  greatest  number  we  have  ever  had  at  one 
time ;  though  in  the  course  of  the  year  upwards 
of  sixty  receive  instruction,  and  other  benefits 
from  the  institution.  The  school  has  been  kept 
open,  without  vacation,  for  the  last  five  years. 
There  are  eight  Friends  employed  to  carry  on 
this  work,  and  regular  meetings  for  divine  wor- 
ship are  held  twice  in  each  week,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  some  of  our  Indian  neighbours  sit  with 
us.  The  Scriptures  are  read  in  the  family  at 
the  breakfast  table,  daily,  and  the  children  seem 
attentive  to  the  reading.  In  addition  to  other 
religious  instruction,  the  memoirs  of  pious  persons 
are  frequently  read  to  them,  both  by  the  teachers 
and  superintendents,  and  I  can  say  that  some  of 
the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in 
the  company  of  these  poor  children.  Sometimes 
I  have  thought,  surely  this  is  a  foretaste  of  the 
joys  which  are  to  be  experienced  in  the  company 
of  purified  spirits  in  the  realms  of  bliss.  They 
are  taken  into  the  school  at  six  years  old,  and 
leave  it  at  about  sixteen,  when  as  many  as  are 
disposed  are  sent  out  to  Ohio  and  placed  in  private 
families  ;  and  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear 
their  friends,  who  have  them  in  their  families, 
say  that  their  ability  and  willingness  to  work, 
and  their  solid  deportment,  do  credit  to  them  and 
to  the  institution  under  the  care  of  Friends.  The 
expenses  attending  the  institution  are  defrayed 
by  the  three  Yearly  Meetings  which  have  it 
under  their  charge :  these  are  Baltimore,  Ohio 
and  Indiana ;  and  Friends  believe,  from  what 
they  have  experienced,  that  they  have  cause  for 
encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  work,  both 
of  civilization  and  Christianization  of  these  poor 
down  trodden  people. 

This  band  of  Shawnees,  at  the  time  of  their 
emigration,  eighteen  years  ago,  consisted  of  about 
800  souls ;  but  at  present  they  are  reckoned  at 
1000.  Their  dwellings  are  now  principally 
hewed  logs,  pretty  comfortably  finished  and  fur- 
nished ;  and  their  style  of  living  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  white  settlers  through  that  section 
of  country.  There  is  one  good  sized  brick 
building,  which  was  erected  by  the  natives,  in 
company  with  white  mechanics,  and  it  is  finished 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Their  farms  may  be 
estimated  from  200  acres  down  to  small  lots, 
and  every  man  is  expected  to  earn  his  living  by 
industry,  and  a  failure  is  considered  disreputable. 
The  most  respectable  of  the  natives  dress  and 
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live  after  the  American  style  ;  whilst  the  nation 
may  be  considered  about  half-way,  or  but  little 
behind  the  frontier  settlers. 

The  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  schools  on 
the  same  plan,  about  three  miles  east  of  our 
establishment,  and  are  also  successful.  The 
former  educate  about  one  hundred  annually, 
principally  children  of  the  surrounding  tribes, 
and  the  latter  about  sixteen.  In  addition  to 
their  school  operations,  they  have  formed  socie- 
ties amongst  them,  and  have  many  church  mem- 
bers, perhaps  not  less  than  seventy  in  both  ;  and 
I  feel  satisfied  that  many  of  them  are  sincere  in 
their  profession,  and  endeavour  to  live  exemplary 
lives.  Both  they  and  we  stand  up  for  our  pecu- 
liar views ;  and  yet  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
exists  amongst  us;  each  keeping  it  in  view  that 
we  all  have  one  object,  that  is,  the  prosperity  of 
the  poor  Indians,  in  things  pertaining  to  this  life 
and  that  which  is  to  come.  There  are  many 
vices  existing  in  the  Shawnee  nation,  which  we 
labour  harmoniously  together  to  remove,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  wish  each  other  success  in  every 
good  word  and  work.  The  Shawnees  entertain 
a  very  vague  idea  of  an  Almighty  Being,  who 
presides  over  the  universe  ;  and  the  uneducated 
among  them  are  in  the  practice  of  retaining  their 
household  gods.  They  have  also  many  super- 
stitious notions  respecting  witches  and  appa- 
ritions. Their  prejudices  in  favour  of  their 
ancient  customs  are  so  strong,  that  the  work  of 
reformation  must  be  slow ;  but  I  have  never 
doubted  of  success  where  the  work  is  carried  on 
with  that  Christian  energy  which  their  situation 
requires. 


EXCAVATIONS  IN  POMPEII. 

The  political  state  of  Italy  has  lately  en- 
grossed so  much  attention,  that  little  time  has 
been  found  for  its  antiquities.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  47  gold  coins,  and  more  than  250 
silver  coins,  together  with  gemmed  ear-rings, 
necklaces  and  collars,  pearls  and  costly  rings, 
a  dwelling  house  has  been  excavated  near  della 
Fortuna,  which  surpasses  in  richness  and  ele- 
gance all  that  has  been  hitherto  discovered. 
The  open  Vestibule  is  paved  with  mosaics,  the 
walls  decorated  with  tasteful  paintings.  The 
Atrium  opens  into  the  Tablinum  and  the  recep- 
tion room,  and  the  latter  leads  into  the  dining 
room,  which  is  painted  with  mythological  sub- 
jects, the  size  of  life.  Here  were  several  tri- 
clinic  couches,  not  unlike  our  modern  sofas, 
richly  ornamented  with  silver.  The  reception 
room  looks  into  a  garden  with  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain adorned  with  numerous  mosaics  and  a  small 
statue  of  Silenus ;  the  basin  is  surrounded  with 
the  most  exquisite  sculptures  in  marble.  Ad- 
joining the  dwelling  is  another  four-wheeled 
carriage,  with  iron  wheels  and  many  bronze 
ornaments.  In  the  kitchen  also,  are  many 
ornaments  and  utensils  of  bronze,  and  the  traces 
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of  smoke  are  visible  in  many  places,  after  the 
lapse  of  18  centuries.  The  apartments  of  the 
dwelling  house  contained  numerous  elegant 
utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  vases,  candelabra, 
bronze  coins,  several  cases  of  surgical  instru- 
ments, &x.  What  is  extremely  rare  is,  that 
there  is  a  second  and  even  a  third  story,  which 
are  ascended  by  a  wide  flight  of  stairs.  On 
a  small  painting  near  the  staircase  is  the  name 
and  rank  of  the  owner,  in  scarcely  legible 
characters ;  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Decurii  or  Senators  of  Pompeii.  All 
the  walls  and  the  rooms  are  ornamented  with 
comic  and  tragic  paintings,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents a  young  girl  with  a  mask  and  a  flageolet. 
Hence  the  house  has  received  the  name  of  casa 
delta  Sunatrice,  or  casa  dell'  Ercole  ubbriaco. 
This  is  the  most  recent  excavation  in  Pompeii. 
— Literary  Gazette. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  25,  1847. 

In  the  present  number  the  reader  will  find  some 
interesting  notices  of  a  voyage,  accomplished  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  on  a  mission  of  love,  by  seve- 
ral valuable  ministers  of  the  gospel,  most  of  whom 
are  still  vividly  remembered  by  no  inconsiderable 
number  among  us.  This  narrative  furnishes  an 
impressive  admonition  to  those  who  are  engaging 
in  any  important  undertaking,  more  particularly  of 
a  religious  nature,  to  regard  with  attention  those 
gentle  intimations  of  the  Divine  will  which  are 
often  afforded  to  them.  About  thirty  years  have 
passed  away  since  the  Friend — an  inhabitant  of 
Philadelphia — whose  name  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  article  in  question,  was  removed  from  works 
to  rewards  ;  and  we  understand  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  instructive  and  interesting  matter  is  con- 
tained in  her  manuscripts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  reasons,  whatever  they  may  be,  for  withholding 
them  from  the  public  eye,  may  be  removed  at  no 
distant  day.  From  her  well-known  character  for 
wisdom  and  religions  experience,  we  should  be  led 
to  expect  a  large  share  of  instruction  from  the 
labours  sf  her  pen. 


We  give  place  to  an  address  from  an  association 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  relation  to  a 
subject  which  appearsto  be  attracting,  more  forcibly 
than  at  any  former  period,  the  attention  of  philan- 
thropists there.  In  this  association,  it  is  well 
known  that  a  number  of  valuable  Friends  have 
taken  a  conspicuous  part.  The  abstinence  from 
the  produce  of  slave-labour  which  it  advocates, 
presents  a  question  on  which  we  freely  admit  there 
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may  be,  and  actually  is,  an  honest  diversity  of 
sentiment.  More  than  fifty  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  subject,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  was  pre- 
sented in  a  forcible  and  argumentative  appeal  to 
the  British  public.  Abstinence  from  the  use  of 
West  India  sugar  and  rum,  was  urged  as  an  ef- 
fectual method  of  checking  the  importation  of 
African  slaves ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the 
sentiments  advanced,  and  reduced  to  practice  the 
abstinence  proposed. 

Although  the  Editor  is  far  from  desiring  to  urge, 
with  a  dictatorial  spirit,  the  sentiments  which  he 
has  long  entertained  on  this  interesting  question, 
but  freely  allows  to  others  the  right  of  judging  and 
acting  according  to  their  own  conscientious  con- 
victions, he  is  yet  anxious  to  invite  the  readers  of 
the  Review  to  a  careful  and  candid  examination  of 
the  subject.  There  are  probably  none  of  those 
readers  who  are  not  decided  opponents  of  the 
slave-trade  and  slavery  ;  and  perhaps  none  of  them 
need  be  informed  what  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
whole  system  rests.  In  illustration  of  the  question 
the  subsequent  fact  may  be  subjoined. 

During  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams, 
some  difficulties  with  the  French  government  led 
to  an  expectation  of  war,  in  consequence  of  which 
an  increase  of  the  navy  was  decided  upon.  A  ship 
of  war  being  built  at  Philadelphia,  a  Friend,  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  was  engaged  to  furnish  the 
ironwork;  but  he  did  nothing  towards  fitting  up 
the  guns.  The  case  was  brought  before  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  the  man  having  a  fair  cha- 
racter in  other  respects,  Friends  were  rather  un- 
willing to  proceed  against  him.  Some  of  them 
appeared  disposed  to  extenuate,  if  not  excuse,  his 
conduct,  because  he  had  done  nothing  about  the 
guns.  But  one  Friend,  a  young  disciplinarian,  re- 
marked that  the  whole  must  be  regarded  as  an 
aggregate  thing;  for  the  guns  upon  the  ocean  with- 
out the  planks,  would  do  no  more  harm  than  the 
planks  without  the  guns. 


We  are  permitted  to  quote  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  valued 
Friend  in  England,  who  is  well  and  favourably 
known  to  many  of  our  readers : 

"Our  crops,  including  potatoes,  have  been  good. 
Our  poor,  consequently,  have  food  at  moderate 
prices,  though  Ireland  seems  to  be  still  in  a  con- 
dition which  almost  equally  overcomes  the  wisdom 
of  the  Statesman  and  exertions  of  the  Philanthro- 
pist. Our  country,  which  in  some  of  its  wide  spread 
relations  has  generally  been  wielding  the  sword,  is 
now,  so  far  as  I  know,  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
Long  may  we  have  thankfully  to  acknowledge 
such  an  unspeakable  blessing.  It  gives  more  op- 
portunity, I  think,  to  look  upon  war  at  a  distance  in 
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its  true  light.  May  those  who  have  so  often  con- 
tributed to  its  horrors,  be  disgusted,  whilst  they 
look  upon  Mexico,  as  a  picture  of  that  which  they 
have  shared  in  painting  elsewhere,  and  leam  to 
hate  this  crying  sin." 


The  subsequent  observations  of  Henry  Clay  at 
the  meeting,  noted  in  a  former  number,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  considerable  concession  from  a 
slaveholder. 

"  I  regard  slavery  as  a  great  evil — greatly  to  be 
deplored — and,  I  will  add,  fraught  with  injustice 
to  our  fellow  beings  who  are  the  subjects  of  it. 

"Fifty  years  ago,  I  advocated  the  adoption  of 
the  Pennsylvania  scheme  of  Emancipation,  and 
had  it  been  made  the  law,  we  should  have  been 
entirely  rid  of  the  evil  of  slavery.  And  with  the 
added  experience,  observation  and  reflection  of 
these  fifty  years,  I  regret — I  deeply  regret  and  de- 
plore— that  that  scheme — so  wise,  so  politic,  so 
just,  had  not  been  adopted :  for  my  opinions  now 
are  ■precisely  what  they  were  then.1'' 


Married, — On  5th  day,  the  16th  inst.,  at  Friends' 
Meeting,  on  Mulberry  street,  Francis  R.  Cope  to 
Anna  S.,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Brown,  all  of  this 
city. 

Died, — At  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  4th  day,  the  8th  inst., 
in  the  71st  year  of  her  age,  Rebecca  Smart,  a 
valuable  Elder  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  also  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  a  member  of  the 

same  meeting,  on  5th  day,  the  16th  inst.,  William 
F.  Miller,  at  an  advanced  aj}-e. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

The  collection  of  this  institution  has  for  years 
been  known  to  the  public  as  one  of  the.  most 
scientific  in  the  country ;  but  of  late  it  has  been 
rendered  increasingly  interesting  by  the  addition 
of  the  far-famed  ornithological  collection  of  a 
distinguished  individual  in  France,  which  has 
been  purchased  by  a  wealthy  citizen,  and  de- 
posited in  the  institution.*  It  is  said  to  be  the 
third  collection,  in  size,  in  the  world,  and  the 
variety  and  number  of  the  specimens,  showing 
the  different  changes  in  the  plumage  of  the  birds, 
as  well  as  the  neat  and  scientific  manner  of  their 
arrangement,  add  much  to  its  beauty  and  interest, 
and  cannot  but  prove  a  source  of  both  profit  and 
entertainment,  even  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

To  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  many 


*  The  writer  probably  has  reference  here  to  a  pur- 
chase by  Dr.  Wilson,  formerly  of  this  city,  of  the  Duke 
of  Rivoli's  collection  of  more  than  13,000  specimens. 
The  Duke  was  the  son  of  Marshal  Massena.  In  addition 
to  the  liberality  which  prompted  the  purchase  of  this 
splendid  collection,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  or  more,  and 
the  depositing  of  it  with  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  we  understand  that  Dr.  Wi'son  has  made 
large  appropriations  for  increasing  the  accommodations 
of  the  building,  and  the  expenses  attendant  upon  taking 
care  of  the  collection. 


rare  beauties  contained  in  "this  collection,  would 
require  more  space  than  it  might  be  proper  to 
occupy  in  a  periodical  like  the  Review.  Never- 
theless, it  may  be  well  to  mention  one  or  two 
objects  of  peculiar  interest,  which  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  whole.  In  one  of  these  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  perfection 
of  beauty  which  Nature  displays.  Upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  humming 
birds,  of  such  tiny  dimensions,  and  dressed  up 
with  such  imposing  gaiety,  and  yet  every  part 
so  perfect,  every  feather  so  complete  in  its  struc- 
ture, are  indeed  wonderful,  and  calculated  to 
excite  feelings  of  profound  admiration  of  the 
works  of  the  great  Creator. 

Another  very  interesting  part  of  the  collection 
is  contained  in  three  cases  of  considerable  size : 
parrots,  paroquets  and  macaws.  The  richness 
of  the  colouring  of  these  birds  is  well  known  to 
many,  from  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  some 
few  varieties  confined  in  cages,  but  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  these  is  comparatively  small  when  we 
view  between  one  and  two  hundred  together; 
the  deepest  shades  of  blue,  green,  scarlet,  and 
orange,  all  disposed  with  the  most  exquisite 
taste,  both  for  contrast  and  effect ;  these  birds 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  common  pheasant  to 
that  of  a  blue  bird,  and  the  length  of  the  tail- 
feathers  in  some  of  the  larger  species  gives  grace- 
fulness to  their  forms.  The  light  in  which  some 
of  the  specimens  are  placed  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  collection. 

There  is  still  one  object  of  interest,  from  which 
perhaps  the  reflective  mind  cannot  turn  without 
deriving  some  instruction ;  that  is  a  full  length 
mummy,  said  to  be  the  body  of  a  priest  who 
died  several  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The 
form  of  the  body  is  very  perfect,  and  a  string  of 
beads  around  the  neck  is  almost  complete,  show- 
ing their  form  and  colour ;  the  body  is  wrapped 
in°what  appears  to  be  the  original  shroud  of  the 
deceased.  If  the  statements  derived  from  the 
deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphical  figures  upon 
the  sarcophagus  be  true,  it  certainly  is  an  object 
of  great  curiosity.  That  the  poor  frail  tenement, 
after  having  been  interred,  and  perhaps  entirely 
forgotten  for  ages,  should  thus  be  again  intro- 
duced upon  earth,  in  something  of  its  original 
form  and  appearance,  carries  the  mind  back  to 
the  time  when  it,  like  ourselves,  existed  a  created 
being;  and  what  a  tide  of  associate  ideas  suc- 
ceed !  The  pages  of  history,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  are  open  to  our  view ;  numerous  inci- 
dents which  then  occurred,  are  remembered  with 
delight,  and  although  the  projecting  bones,  the 
shrivelled  skin,  and  the  hardened  and  contracted 
flesh,  may  not  be  a  most  agreeable  object  to  look 
upon,  yet  it  may  not  prove  an  unprofitable  one. 
"  Many  other  parts  of  the  collection  are  equally 
worthy  of  notice  ;  but  perhaps  these  may  serve 
to  excite  sufficient  interest  in  the  readers  of  the 
Review,  to  induce  a  personal  examination. 

Junior. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

CHARLES  SIMEON. 

(Concluded  from  page  168. j 

"  When  youth's  presumptuousness  is  mellowed  down, 
And  manhood's  vain  anxiety  dismissed; 
When  Wisdom  shows  her  seasonable  fruit 
Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  hung, 
In  sober  plenty — " 

These  beautiful  words  of  our  great  living  poet 
may  with  singular  propriety  be  applied  to  the 
old  age  of  Simeon — time  and  experience  had 
calmed  without  weakening  his  ardent  mind.  He 
lived  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity,  and  to 
oppose  what  he  deemed  error;  but  he  had 
learned  that  the  example  of  an  earnest  yet  hum- 
ble spirit,  seeking  the  good  of  all  around  it,  and 
showing  "  out  of  a  good  conversation  his  works 
in  meekness  of  wisdom,"  was  a  most  efficient 
means  in  preparing  men  to  receive  the  truth; 
and  that  true  Christian  kindness  was  a  more 
formidable  weapon  against  heresy  than  doubtful 
disputation.  In  his  sixtieth  year  he  says,  "  I  see 
many  things  in  a  different  light  from  what  I  once 
did — such  as  the  beauty  of  order,  of  regularity, 
and  the  wisdom  of  seeking  to  win  souls  by  kind- 
ness, rather  than  to  convert  them  by  harshness 
and  what  I  once  called  fidelity.  I  admire  more 
the  idea  which  I  have  of  our  blessed  Lord's  spi- 
rit and  ministry  than  I  once  did."  Something 
having  been  told  him  to  the  disadvantage  of  an- 
other, he  makes  the  following  entry  in  his  diary: 
"  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  feel  the  importance 
of  adhering  to  the  rules  which  I  have  laid  down 
for  myself  in  relation  to  such  matters — 1st,  To 
hear  as  little  as  possible  what  is  to  the  prejudice 
of  others;  2d,  To  believe  nothing  of  the  kind 
until  I  am  absolutely  forced  to  it;  3d,  Never  to 
drink  into  the  spirit  of  one  who  circulates  an 
ill  report;  4th,  Always  to  moderate  as  far  as 
I  can  the  unkindness  which  is  expressed  towards 
others;  5th,  Always  to  believe  that  if  the  other 
side  were  heard,  a  very  different  account  would 
be  given  of  the  matter.  I  consider  love  as 
wealth ;  and  as  I  would  resist  a  man  who  should 
come  to  rob  my  house,  so  would  I  a  man  who 
would  weaken  my  regard  for  any  human  being." 
"  My  blessed  Lord,"  he  writes  on  another  occa- 
sion, "  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ; 
when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not,  but  com- 
mitted himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously. 
That  seems  the  right  thing  for  me  to  do;  though 
some  perhaps  would  think  it  better  to  stand 
up  for  my  rights.  But  to  all  the  accusations 
that  were  brought  against  him,  our  Lord  made 
no  reply,  '  insomuch  that  the  governor  mar- 
velled greatly.''  I  delight  in  that  record;  and, 
God  helping  me,  it  is  the  labour  of  my  life  so 
to  act  that  on  my  account  also  the  governor 
or  spectator  may  marvel  greatly.  My  expe- 
rience all  this  day  lias  been,  and  I  hope  will  \  et 
continue  to  be,  a  confirmation  of  that  word, 
'  Thou  wilt  hide  me  in  the  secret  of  thy  presence 
from  the  strife  of  tongues.'    Insult  an  angel  be- 


fore the  throne,  and  what  would  he  care  about  \ 
it.  Just  such  will  be  my  feeling  whilst  I  am  | 
hid  in  the  secret  of  my  Redeemer's  presence."  „ 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  a  cler-  \ 
gyman  are  interesting  as  evidences  of  his  faith-  e 
fulness  as  well  as  of  the  practical  character  of  j 
his  piety.  "  You  have  always  appeared  to  ad-  * 
mire  Christianity  as  a  system,  but  you  never  a 
seemed  to  have  just  views  of  Christianity  as  a  fl 
remedy.  You  never  seemed  to  possess  self-  p 
knowledge,  or  to  know  the  evil  of  your  own  \ 
heart.  I  never  saw  in  you  any  deep  contrition,  0 
much  less  any  thing  of  a  tender  self-loathing  jj 
and  self-abhorrence.  This  always  made  me  , 
jealous  over  you  with  a  godly  jealousy;  and  t 
never  till  this  moment  have  I  had  my  fears  for  f, 
your  ultimate  state  removed.  I  beheld  in  you  c 
somewhat  of  a  childlike  simplicity ;  and  I  well 
know  that  if  it  be  associated  with  contrition 
it  is  a  virtue  of  the  sublimest  quality;  but  if 
contrition  be  wanting,  the  disposition  which  as- 
sumes that  form  differs  but  little  from  childish- 
ness. But  now  you  begin  to  feel  the  burthen  s 
of  your  sins;  you  now  begin,  though  still  in  s 
a  very  small  degree,  to  have  your  mind  open  to  n 
the  corruptions  of  the  heart  and  to  your  need  of  a  11 
dying  Saviour  to  atone  for  you  by  his  blood,  and  tl 
a  living  Saviour  to  renew  you  by  the  influences  k 
of  His  Spirit.  Seek,  my  dear  friend,  to  grow  ll 
in  this  knowledge  ;  for  it  is  this  that  will  endear  o 
the  Saviour  to  you,  and  make  you  steadfast  in  I 
your  walk  with  God.  This  is  the  foundation  J 
which  must  be  dug  deep,  if  you  would  ever  build  r 
high,  and  the  ballast  which  alone  will  enable  you  s 
to  carry  sail."  "Christianity  is  a  personal  mat-  \ 
ter,  not  to  be  commended  merely  to  others,  but  l 
to  be  experienced  in  your  own  soul ;  and  though  J  i 
you  may  confound  your  opponents  by  your  argu-  i 
ments,  you  will  never  do  any  essential  good ;  i 
much  less  will  you  reap  any  saving  benefit  to  1 
your  own  soul  till  you  can  say,  What  mine  eyes  v  i 
have  seen,  mine  ears  have  heard,  and  mine  hands  il  i 
have  handled  of  the  word  of  life,  that  same  declare  1 1 
I  unto  you." 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  better  close  these 
extracts  than  by  the  following  passages  of  a  letter  I 
to  a  correspondent  who  had  requested  him  to 
attack  the  work  of  a  clergyman  who  denied  the  ; 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  : — "  I 
have  neither  taste  nor  talent  for  religious  contro- 
versy ;  nor  do  I,  upon  the  whole,  envy  those  by  I 
whom  such  taste  and  such  talent  are  possessed.  | 
I  know  you  will  forgive  me,  if  I  say  that  the  | 
very  account  you  give  of  yourself,  in  relation  || 
to  controversy,  is  a  dissuasive  from  embark-  i 
ing  in  it.    Let  a  man  once  engage  in  it,  and  it  1 
is  surprising  how  the  love  of  it  will  grow  upon 
him;  and  he  will  both  find  a  hare  in  every  bush,  I 
and  follow  it  with  something  of  a  huntsman's  | 
feeling.    I  am  not  certain,  my  dear  friend,  that  '< 
your  preserves,  though  they  have  provided  many 
dishes  for  your  table,  have  administered  any 
sound  health  to  your  soul.    As  for  me,  I  have 
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been  a  dying  creature  these  fifty  years,  and  have, 
as  on  the  borders  of  eternity,  sought  for  truth 
only,  and  that  from  the  fountain  of  truth  itself.  I 
have  never  had  time  or  inclination  to  run  after 
error  in  all  its  windings ;  in  fact,  there  are  so 
many  errors  that  one  can  never  search  them  out." 
"  This  is  a  day  of  trifling.  But  I  am  a  dying  man. 
and  view  these  things  as  I  shall  view  them  from 
the  bar  of  judgment.  All  these  things  are  about 
religion,  but  they  have  very  little  to  do  with 
religion  itself.  One  drachm  of  contrition  and 
of  simple  affiance  in  the  Saviour,  and  of  an  ad- 
miring and  adoring  sense  of  redeeming  love,  is 
worth  all  the  knowledge  that  has  been,  of  late, 
conveyed  to  us  on  these  subjects,  and  all  the 
feelings  that  have  been  generated  by  the  prose- 
cution of  them." 

"  The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 

Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walks 

Of  human  life — quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven." 

Yet  its  reports  are  far  from  uniform.  For 
some  the  final  struggle  against  the  enemy  of  man 
seems  to  be  reserved  to  the  dying  hour,  as  if  to 
magnify  that  grace  which  shall  triumph  when 
"  Strength  and  heart  faileth."  Others,  who, 
through  the  efficacy  of  the  same  heavenly  gift, 
have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
their  day,  are  permitted  to  descend  to  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  fearing  no  evil ;  and  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  Apostle,  "  to  sleep  in 
Jesus."  Simeon  died  like  the  warrior  in  his  ar- 
mour ;  his  trust  was  in  his  great  Captain ;  yet  he 
seems  to  have  felt  to  the  last,  the  necessity  of 
watching  against  the  frailties  of  nature,  and  the 
temptations  of  the  evil  one.  An  incident  which  oc- 
curred about  two  weeks  before  his  death,  and  when 
all  hope  of  recovery  was  gone,  is  singularly  illus- 
trative of  this  feeling.  An  attendant  remarked  to 
him  that  his  work  was  now  quite  done,  and  that 
it  was  a  privilege  to  see  the  peace  he  enjoyed, 
and  with  how  much  patience  and  submission  he 
bore  his  afflictions.  He  instantly  rebuked  her  in 
a  tone  of  unusual  severity,  and  calling  for  writing 
materials,  dictated  with  great  solemnity,  an  earnest 
entreaty  that  nothing  laudatory  of  him,  or  of 
any  thing  he  had  done,  should  be  uttered  in  his 
presence  ;  expressing,  in  strong  language,  his  con- 
viction, that  could  he  be  pleased  with  it,  it  might 
be  his  ruin.  When  his  attendant  subsequently 
explained  that  she  meant  to  refer  to  the  power  of 
Di  vine  Grace  which  enabled  him  to  exhibit  so 
much  patience  under  suffering,  he  replied  in  the 
gentlest  manner,  that  she  might  speak  of  Divine 
goodness  as  much  as  she  would,  but  not  of  him. 
"Therewas,"  says  his  biographer,  "a  remarkable 
and  rapid  maturing  of  all  the  finer  parts  of  his 
character,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his 
illness,  and  a  corresponding  diminution,  and  ul- 
timately a  disappearance  of  those  symptoms  of 
haste  and  irritability  which  sometimes  were 
visible  in  his  days  of  health  and  vigour."  He 
seemed  now  to  breathe  entirely  an  atmosphere  of 


peace  and  love;  and  enjoying  such  a  sense  of 
God's  pardoning  love  himself,  he  longed  to  mani- 
fest an  affectionate  and  forgiving  spirit  to  all 
around.  "  Without  weakness  or  wandering  of 
mind  during  his  severe  suffering,  in  which  patience 
had  indeed  its  '  perfect  work ' — abounding  in  per- 
fect love  and  thanksgiving,  he  was  enabled  to 
testify  to  the  last,  of  the  mercy  and  faithfulness 
of  his  God,  and  so  having  fought  a  good  fight,  and 
kept  the  faith,  he  finished  his  course  with  joy." 

He  terminated  his  remarkable  career  in  his 
78  th  year. 


From  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter. 

ADDRESS  OF   THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  A.S.  SOCIETY, 

To  the  Friends  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause  on 
the  Disuse  of  Slave-Labour  Produce. 

The  system  of  slavery,  whether  viewed  in  its 
origin,  its  incidents,  or  its  results,  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  not  only  an  enormous  crime 
against  man,  but  an  act  of  daring  impiety  against 
God ;  and  that,  therefore,  every  legitimate  means 
should  be  used  to  secure  its  universal  abolition. 

The  slavery  of  modern  times, — we  speak  of 
that  which  exists  among  professedly  Christian 
and  civilized  nations, — had  its  origin  in  the 
slave-trade,  and  is,  in  one  form  or  other,  fed 
and  sustained  by  it  at  the  present  hour.  The 
Spanish  Colonies  and  Brazil  derive  their  sup- 
plies of  new  slaves  direct  from  the  Coast  of 
Africa,  whilst  the  southern  sections  of  the  United 
States  depend  for  theirs,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, on  the  slave-rearing  states,  where  the  vic- 
tims of  oppression  are  as  regularly  bred  for  sale 
as  cattle  are  for  the  markets.  In  the  one  case, 
we  have  the  foreign  African  slave-trade,  with  all 
the  horrors  of  the  capture  and  the  middle  pas- 
sage ;  in  the  other,  the  internal  or  domestic 
slave-trade,  with  all  its  loathsome  and  atrocious 
incidents ;  and  in  both,  an  epitome  of  all  the 
crimes  that  can  darken  or  debase  the  character 
of  man. 

It  is  a  melancholy  and  startling  fact,  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  all  the  slaves,  upwards  of 
seven  millions  in  number,  now  held  in  bondage 
in  the  New  World,  are  either  the  immediate  vic- 
tims, or  the  descendants  of  former  victims  of  the 
slave-trade.  They  are  the  sad  remnants  of  that 
mighty  host  which  have  been  stolen  from  Africa, 
and  doomed  by  the  wickedness  of  their  fellow- 
men,  to  hopeless  captivity,  unrequited  toil,  and 
premature  death. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  dwell  on  the 
essential  unrighteousness  and  hateful  cruelty  of 
slavery;  or  depict  its  fearful  results  either  on 
the  slave  or  his  oppressor:  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  it  is  full  of  "  deadly  evil  to  both."  It  is, 
therefore,  against  slavery,  rather  than  the  slave- 
trade,  which  has  now  become  its  adjunct,  that 
our  most  strenuous  efforts  should  be  directed; 
for  as  long  as  slavery  exists,  there  is  no  reason- 
able prospect  of  the  annihilation  of  the  slave- 
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trade,  and  of  extinguishing  the  sale  and  barter 
of  human  beings. 

Whilst  slavery  existed  in  the  British  colonies, 
or  the  territorial  dependencies  of  the  empire,  we 
had  the  power  of  overcoming  it  through  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  realm.  Our  efforts  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind,  and  to  move  the  legis- 
lature, were,  under  the  divine  blessing,  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  dreadful  evil  has  disap- 
peared. But  we  could  not  use  the  same  means 
with  foreign  states,  and  were  limited  to  moral 
suasion,  the  adoption  of  fiscal  regulations  in 
favour  of  free  labour,  and  the  disuse  of  slave- 
produce.  It  has  pleased  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture to  enact  laws  which  admit  the  free  importa- 
tion of  slave-grown  produce  iuto  the  British 
market  for  home  consumption,  and  very  shortly 
the  duties  will  be  equalized,  so  that  the  last  re- 
striction upon  it  will  cease  to  exist,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  piracy,  rapine  and  murder,  will  be  ele- 
vated to  the  same  dignity  with  that  of  free 
labour,  honestly  obtained  and  fairly  remune- 
rated. We  deeply  regret  this;  but  we  fear  that 
government  will  not  retrace  i:s  steps;  there  re- 
mains, therefore,  only  two  modes  of  action  left, 
that  of  moral  suasion,  and  the  disuse  of  slave- 
produce. 

It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the 
means  to  which  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  have  resorted  to  promote  the 
abolition  of  slavery  by  foreign  states,  have  been 
followed  by  a  large  measure  of  success.  Already 
Sweden  and  Denmark  have  decided  the  question 
of  freedom,  and  the  slaves  in  their  colonies  are 
now  in  course  of  being  emancipated.  France 
is  prepared,  we  trust,  shortly  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample, and  Holland  cannot  hesitate  much  longer 
to  give  liberty  to  her  slaves.  Nor  is  this  all: 
Tunis  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  humanity  and 
justice,  and  her  noble  prince  has  destroyed  the 
last  vestiges  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade, 
throughout  her  coasts.  Turkey  has  abolished 
her  slave-markets.  Rajpootana  has  terminated 
her  slave-system,  and  Lahore  has  declared  her 
bondmen  shall  be  free.  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  many  noble  minds  and  generous  hearts  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, sympathise  with  us  in  our  struggles  for  the 
freedom  of  the  whole  human  race.  We  shall, 
therefore,  persevere  in  the  use  of  those  moral 
and  pacific  means  which  have  hitherto  been  so 
remarkably  blest.  One  means,  however,  has 
been,  we  fear,  much  overlooked.  We  allude  to 
the  disuse  of  slave-labour  produce;  a  weapon 
which  all,  more  or  less,  can  use  with  great 
effect.    To  this  we  invite  serious  attention. 

The  rule  of  the  Society,  adopted  in  1839,  is, 
"  to  recommend  the  use  of  free-grown  produce, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  preference  to  slave- 
grown."  The  qualification,  "  as  far  as  practi- 
cable," is  added,  because  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  for  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  wholly  to  avoid  all  contact 


with  the  produce  of  slave-labour;  yet  we  hold 
it  to  be  a  duly  wherever  there  is  liberty  of 
choice,  or  a  substitute  for  slave-produce  can  be 
found,  to  avoid  it;  and  we  earnestly  recommend 
this  view  of  the  subject,  and  a  corresponding 
practice,  to  the  immediate  and  serious  considera- 
tion and  adoption  of  every  friend  of  humanity 
throughout  the  country. 

If  the  demand  for  slaves  is  now  the  sole  cause 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  its  accumulated  crimes, 
the  demand  for  slave-produce  is  the  prolific 
source,  the  main  prop  and  stay  of  slavery,  with 
all  its  terrible  and  revolting  circumstances  and 
awful  responsibilities.  It  requires  no  powers  of 
reasoning  to  demonstrate  that  if  this  demand 
Mere  to  cease;  if  the  righteous  indignation  felt 
against  slavery  led  to  the  general  disuse  of  its 
produce;  and  if  compassion  for  the  slave  pro- 
duced its  legitimate  fruit  in  a  resolute  determina- 
tion thus  practically  to  discountenance  the  sin 
we  profess  to  condemn,  it  would  soon  be  aban- 
doned. It  is  the  market  for  slave-produce  which 
gives  energy  and  extension  to  the  system  of 
slavery.  Unhappily,  in  our  own  country,  that 
demand  has  greatly  increased,  since  the  last 
alteration  in  the  sugar  duties,  and  the  result  has 
been,  that  a  vast  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the 
slave-trade ;  that  slave  property  has  greatly  aug- 
mented in  value ;  and  that  the  progress  of  eman- 
cipation has  been  greatly  impeded  thereby.  Such 
being  the  fact,  the  question  is  simple  and  the  an- 
swer obvious,  with  regard  to  our  duty — we  must 
abstain  from  the  use  of  slave-produce. 

It  may  be  said  that  isolated  efforts  of  the  kind 
recommended  can  do  little  towards  the  giant  evil 
of  slavery.  We  admit  it,  but  the  question  of 
individual  duty  remains  the  "same.  Every  one 
who  uses  slave-grown  produce,  when  it  is  in 
his  power  either  to  do  without  it  or  to  choose 
that  which  is  free,  does  in  reality  sustain  the 
system  of  slavery;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  one  who  abstains  from  it  not  only  bears 
his  protest  against  the  iniquity  of  enslaving  man, 
but  attacks  it  in  its  most  vulnerable  point. 

But,  however  weak  the  effort  may  be  in  the 
first  instance,  yet,  if  it  be  based  on  a  right  prin- 
ciple, others  will  engage  in  it:  the  units  will  be- 
come hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  thousands,  and 
their  abstinence  will  not  fail  to  make  a  decided 
impression  on  the  market  for  slave-produce.  If 
the  abolitionists  of  this  country — and  who  is  not 
an  abolitionist? — would  ally  themselves  to  this 
branch  of  anti-slavery  effort,  the  consequences 
would  be  not  less  surprising  than  beneficial,  for 
we  may  be  assured  that  no  slave-holder  would 
add  to  his  stock  of  slaves  under  a  decaying  de- 
mand for  his  productions.  Hence,  among  the 
first  consequences  of  abstinence  from  their  use 
would  be,  that  a  smaller  number  of  ships  would 
be  freighted  for  the  slave-trade — that  fewer  wars 
would  be  waged  in  Africa  to  obtain  slaves — that 
a  less  number  of  victims  would  be  destroyed; 
and,  as  the  public  conscience  became  awaken- 
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ed,  the  demand  would  gradually  decrease,  until 
slavery  would  become  unprofitable — a  burthen 
and  a  yoke  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

To  those  who  sincerely  desire  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  rule  of  this  Society,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  their  doing  so.  A.  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sugars,  coffees,  rice,  cocoa,  and 
other  tropical  productions,  brought  to  the  British 
market,  is  the  result  of  free  labour.  To  distin- 
guish them  from  the  produce  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States,  is  not 
difficult.  Any  respectable  tradesman  would  be 
able  to  supply  the  abovementioned  articles,  with- 
out being  tempted  to  deceive.  In  the  article  of 
cotton  goods,  the  case  is  somewhat  different, 
though  it  is  hoped  that  the  exertions  which  are 
now  being  made  will  issue  in  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  the  raw  material,  free  from  the  taint  of 
slavery,  so  that  the  choice  in  this  respect  will 
be  as  easy  as  it  now  is  in  reference  to  sugar, 
coffee,  and  rice.  But  were  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  free  labour  goods  greater  than  they 
really  are,  the  idea  that  by  the  non-use  of  those 
of  an  opposite  character,  you  were  subserving 
the  great  interests  of  humanity,  would  more  than 
compensate  for  any  amount  of  self-denial  which 
the  sacrifice  might  involve. 

"  Be  not  ye  partakers  of  other  men's  sins,"  is 
an  injunction  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which 
we  think  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  subject 
we  have  ventured  to  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion. The  slave-holder  first  robs  his  fellow- 
man  of  his  liberty,  and  then  plunders  him  of  the 
reward  of  his  toil.  That  is  his  sin ;  but  do  we 
not  participate  in  it  when  we  purchase  of  him  the 
fruits  of  that  toil  1  We  think  that  every  rightly 
constituted  mind  must  answer,  yes!  An  eminent 
American  writer,  the  late  Dr.  Channing,  speak 
ing  of  the  Cuban  slave-trade  and  slavery,  ob 
serves,  "  We  do  much  to  sustain  this  system  of 
horror  and  blood.  The  Cuban  slave-trade  is 
carried  on  in  vessels  built  especially  for  this  use 
in  American  ports.  These  vessels  often  sail 
under  the  American  flag,  and  are  aided  by  Ame- 
rican merchantmen,  and,  as  is  feared,  by  Ameri- 
can capital.  And  this  is  not  all ;  the  sugar,  in 
producing  which  so  many  of  our  fellow-ereatures 
perish  miserably,  is  shipped  in  great  quantities 
to  this  country.  We  are  the  consumers  who 
stimulate  by  our  demands,  this  infernal  cruelty 
And,  knowing  this,  shall  we  become  accessories 
to  the  murder  of  our  brethren,  by  continuing  to 
use  the  fruit  of  the  hard-earned  toil  which  de- 
stroys them  ?  The  sugar  of  Cuba  comes  to  us 
drenched  with  human  blood.  So  we  ought  to 
see  it,  and  turn  from  it  with  loathing.  The  guilt 
which  produces  it  ought  to  be  put  down  by  the 
spontaneous,  instinctive  horror  of  the  civilized 

world." 

These  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  to  the  United  States.  Let  us  turn  from 
slave-produce  "  with  loathing-,"  and  the  millions 
who  now  suffer  as  slaves  will  bless  us. 


From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

RISING  AND  SINKING  OF  LAND  IN  NORTHERN 
EUROPE. 

(Concluded  from  page  204.) 

While  rowing  to  examine  a  marked  rock 
forty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Upsal,  the  boat- 
men pointed  out  rocks,  from  one  to  two  feet 
above  the  Avater,  which,  when  boys,  they  re- 
membered to  have  been  below  the  surface ;  and 
a  channel  then  nearly  dry,  as  one  through  which 
heavily  laden  boats  once  passed.   So  accustomed 
are  they  to  the  natural  evidences  of  the  rise, 
that  they  detect  them  without  reference  to  the 
artificial  marks,  but  attribute  the  change  rather 
to  subsidence  of  the  sea  than  to  elevation  of 
the  land.    At  Lofgrund,  a  mark  cut  in  a  rock 
in  1731  was  found  to  be  nearly  three  feet  above 
the  present  water  level.    In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  port  of  Gothenburg  was  twenty  miles 
higher  up  the  firth  on  which  it  is  built,  than  the 
place  where  it  now  stands,  and  according  to 
appearances,  the  waters  are  still  retiring.  At 
Geffe,  Mr.  Lyell  states,  preparations  were  being 
made  to  remove  the  harbor  nearer  to  the  sea, 
in  consequence  of  the  increasing  shallowness  of 
the  water.    At  some  parts  of  the  coast,  both  of 
Sweden  and  Finland,  reports  are  current  among 
the  villagers  of  wrecks  and  anchors  dug  up  at 
places  far  in  the  interior ;  and  the  grass  crops 
of  meadows  near  the  sea  are  said  to  be  insensibly 
increasing  with  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
land.    Mr.  Lyell  travelled  across  Sweden  from 
the  east  to  the  west  coast  on  the  summit  level, 
and  found  every  where  the  same  appearances  as 
on  the  coast.    The  whole  country  affords  in- 
contestible  evidence  of  upheaval,  but  varying 
in  different  districts,  being  greatest  towards  the 
north,  where  the  rise  has  been  from  six  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  feet,  near  Christiana  four  hun- 
dred feet,  and  at  Uddevalla  two  hundred  feet. 
The  elevation,  however,  has  been  neither  uni- 
form nor  continuous ;  what  is  now  rising  was 
once  sinking,  interrupted  by  long  intervals  of 
rest.   Near  Uddevalla,  on  the  western  coast,  on 
removing  a  shelly  stratum  from  a  mass  of  gniess 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
barnacles  were  found  clinging  so  firmly  to  the 
surface,  that  portions  of  the  newly^exposed  rock 
came  away  on  detaching  them.    Other  zoo- 
phytes were  also  met  with  in  considerable 
numbers,  of  the  same  peculiar  dwarfish  structure 
as  those  at  present  existing  in  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia.   The  finding  of  similar  shells  at  places 
seventy  miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  divests  the  instance  here  referred  to  of 
anything  like  an  accidental  character;  and 
proves  most  satisfactorily  that  this  portion  of 
the  continent  has  lain  for  a  long  period  below 
the  sea,  while   accumulations  have  formed 
above  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  noticed  by 
Mr.  Lyell,  is  the  discovery  of  a  wooden  fishing 
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hut,  at  a  depth  of  sixty-four  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  during  the  excavations  for  a 
canal  to  unite  Lake  Maeler  with  an  inlet  of  the 
Baltic.  The  structure  was  about  eight  feet 
square;  the  walls  crumbled  away  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  but  the  floor  timbers  remained  sound. 
There  was  a  rude  stone  fire-place  in  the  centre, 
with  fragments  of  half-burnt  wood,  and  outside, 
a  heap  of  wood  piled  up  for  fuel;  not  a  particle 
of  iron  appeared  to  have  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  singular  building.  It  was 
compactly  buried  in  fine  sand,  on  which  coarse 
gravel  and  large  boulders  in  wavy  strata  were 
superimposed.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  sub- 
mergence, if  caused  by  a  sudden  inundation, 
would  have  left  the  boulders,  as  the  heaviest 
portion  of  the  materials,  at  the  bottom,  instead 
of  where  they  are  now  found,  at  the  surface — a 
position  in  which  they  have  been  deposited  by 
floating  ice.  And  we  learn  from  this  remarka- 
ble fact,  that  since  the  building  of  fishing  huts 
in  Sweden,  the  land  where  the  canal  is  dug  has 
sunk  during  a  period  long  enough  for  the  depo- 
sition of  strata  sixty-four  feet  in  thickness  by 
the  sea,  and  has  subsequently  been  raised  to  its 
present  elevation. 

Observations  on  this  interesting  phenomenon 
have  been  made  in  Sweden  for  about  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
correctness.  They  are  still  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Berzelius  and  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  with  a  view 
to  determine  the  direction  of  the  upheaval.  As 
yet,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  an  oscillation 
or  see-saw  motion  from  south  to  north.  In 
Hid,  Linnreus  measured  the  distance  of  a  large 
stone  from  the  water,  at  Trelleborg,  on  the  coast 
of  Scania,  the  southern  extremity  of  Sweden;  it 
then  lay  one  hundred  feet  farther  from  the  sea 
than  when  measured  in  1836 — eighty-seven 
years  later.  In  the  seaports  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  streets  are  in  many  instances  below 
the  level  of  the  water — a  situation  in  which 
they  were  not  likely  to  have  been  built — and 
artificial  mounds  have  been  made  to  prevent  the 
encroachments  of  the  waves.  Tt  would  thus 
appear  that  while  the  north  is  rising,  the  south 
is  sinking;  the  proportion  of  dry  land  increases 
in  the  former  and  diminishes  in  the  latter. 
The  changes  to  be  brought  about  by  such,  as 
yet,  mysterious  movements,  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell.  A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  ob- 
served on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  where 
a  tract  six  hundred  miles  in  length  is  slowly 
subsiding.  Low  islands  and  buildings  gradually 
disappear;  and  the  native  Greenlander,  it  is 
said,  has  been  taught  by  experience  to  desist 
from  building  his  dwelling  on  the  verge  of  the 
ocean. 

The  area  of  upheaval  comprised  in  Sweden 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  is  of  great  extent, 
and  may  be  much  larger  than  as  yet  appears  by 
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the  observations.  According  to  the  present 
data,  it  extends  from  Gothenburg  to  Torneo,  and 
as  far  as  the  North  Cape,  but  increasing  towards 
the  north,  where,  being  covered  by  the  ocean, 
its  detection  becomes  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impossible.  In  length  it  embraces  one  thousand 
miles,  and  probably  half  that  distance  in  breadth ; 
and  should  the  elevation  still  continue  at  the 
same  rate,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  a  large  extent  of  the  sea  on  the 
west  of  Sweden,  between  Uddevalla  and  Go- 
thenburg, will  become  converted  into  dry  land. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
now  forty-five  fathoms  below  the  surface,  would 
begin  to  emerge  at  the  end  of  twelve  thousand 
years. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon  described  in  the  pre- 
sent paper.    Some  writers  refer  all  disturbances 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth  to  the  action  of  an  im- 
mense central  fire ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  attri- 
bute them  to  chemical  agencies — decomposition 
of  water  and  magnetism.    We  need  not  call  in 
the  aid  of  so  tremendous  a  power  as  that  to  be 
derived  from  an  interior  fire,  only  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  less  in  diameter  than  the  globe,  to 
effect  that  which  daily  experience  teaches  us 
may  be  effected  by  a  power  similar  to  that 
exerted  by  the  hydrostatic  press ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  passage  of  voltaic  currents  gene- 
rates heat  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  account  for 
voltaic  and  other  convulsions.  Experiments 
have  been  made  in  America  as  to  the  expansion 
of  rocks  by  heat ;  from  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Lyell,  "a  mass  of  sandstone,  a  mile  in  thickness, 
which  should  have  its  temperature  raised  200 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  would  .lift  a  superimposed 
layer  of  rock  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  above  its 
former  level.    But  suppose  a  part  of  the  earth's 
crust,  one  hundred  miles  in  thickness,  and 
equally  expansible,  to  have  its  temperature 
raised  600  or  800  degrees,  this  might  produce 
an  elevation  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
feet.    The  cooling  of  the  same  mass  might  after- 
wards cause  the  overlying  rocks  to  sink  down 
again,  and  resume  their  original  position."  All 
the  facts  hitherto  adduced  tend  to  show  that  nol 
geological  period  has  been  one  of  continued! 
repose.    In  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  we  I 
look,  the  same  indications  speak  to  us  of  the  [ 
mighty  changes  which  have  been  and  are  still  I 
in  action  in  most  intelligible  language.    "  It  i 
seems  to  be  rendered  probable,"  writes  Mr.  ' 
Lyell,  "that  the  constant  repair  of  the  land,  and 
the  subserviency  of  our  planet  to  the  support  of  [I 
terrestrial  as  well  as  aquatic  species,  are  secured  I 
by  the  elevating  and  depressing  power  of  causes  f, 
acting  in  the  interior  of  the  earth;  which, 
although  so  often  the  source  of  death  and  terror  I 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe — visiting  in  suc-ii 
cession  every  zone,  and  filling  the  earth  with 
monuments  of  ruin  and  disorder — are  neverthe- 
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less  the  agents  of  a  conservative  principle  above 
all  others  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  system." 


COST  OF  WAR. 

The  single  arsenal  at  Springfield,  contains 
muskets  alone  to  the  value  of  $3,000,000  ;  upon 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  we  have 
(1846)  already  squandered  more  than  $4,000,000; 
and  in  our  Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown  are  sunk 
nearly  five  millions  more !  The  average  cost 
to  us  of  a  line-of-battle  ship  is  $830,000,  though 
some  of  ours  have  absorbed  in  construction  and 
repairs  more  than  a  mdlion  each ;  and  the  war 
ships  of  all  Christendom  probably  amount  to 
some  2,000,  the  cost  of  which,  at  an  average  of 
half  a  million  each,  would  be  $1,000,000,000  in 
all.  Merely  to  keep  the  material  or  instruments 
of  war  in  full  repair,  must  cost  Christendom 
nearly  $100,000,000  a  year. 

No  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  all  our  national 
expenditures  have  for  years  been  for  war  purposes 
alone.  These  expenditures  have  been  growing 
more  and  more  prodigal.  Under  Washington's 
administration,  they  were  for  the  army  and  navy 
less  than  $11,000,000  in  eight  years,  or  $1,365,- 
000  a  year ;  while  those  of  the  eight  years  pre- 
ceding 1844,  reached  nearly  $164,000,000,  or 
$20,417,000  a  year;  an  increase  of  1500  per 
cent,  in  war  expenses,  against  an  increase  of 
some  400  per  cent,  in  population  !  In  1817  our 
war  expenses  were  about  nine  times  as  large  as 
those  for  all  other  purposes,  and  in  1832,  seven- 
teen times  as  great  as  for  all  civil  offices.  From 
1791  to  1832,  a  period  of  forty-one  years,  the 
aggregate  of  our  expenditures,  with  some  two 
years  and  a  half  of  actual  war,  was  $842,250,891; 
and  of  this  sum,  at  least  eight-ninths  were  for 
war  purposes,  and  merely  $37,158,047,  or  about 
one  twenty-third  part  of  the  whole,  for  civil 
offices  ;  one  dollar  for  the  support  of  civil 
government,  to  twenty-three  dollars  for  war! 
During  our  revolutionary  struggle,  we  borrowed 
from  France  $7,962,959,  expended  from  our 
own  resources  $135,193,703,  and  issued  of  paper 
money  $359,547,027  ;  in  all,  $502,703,689,  be- 
sides an  indefinite  amount  of  contributions  from 
individuals  and  states.  From  1816  to  1834, 
eighteen  years,  our  national  expenses  amounted 
to  $463,915,756;  and  of  this  sum,  nearly  four 
hundred  millions  went  for  war,  and  only  sixty- 
four  millions  for  all  other  objects !  Here  we 
have,  even  in  peace,  twenty-two  millions  a  year 
for  war,  and  about  three  millions  and  a  half,  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  for  the  peaceful 
operations  of  our  government ! 

But  look  at  the  direct  expenses  of  war.  A 
single  first-rate  ship  of  the  line  is  supposed  to 
cost  us,  in  active  service,  full  half  a  million  of 
dollars  a  year;  and  the  expense  of  every  gun  in 
our  navy  averages,  even  in  peace,  some  $15,000 
a  year. 

It  has  been  estimated,  that  England  spent 


about  ten  thousand  millions  in  wars  undertaken 
first  to  humble  the  Bourbons,  and  then  to  restore 
them  to  the  throne  which  Napoleon  had  usurped. 
The  wars  of  all  Europe  from  1793  to  1815, 
twenty-two  years,  cost  some  $15,000,000,000, 
and  probably  wasted  full  twice  as  much  more  in 
other  ways,  thus  making  a  grand  total  of  more 
than  forty  thousand  millions  of  dollars  1 — Peace 
Manual. 


Selected  for  Friend9'  Review. 

BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD  IN  CHRIST. 

O  blessed  are  the  dead  in  Christ ; 

Why  should  we  weep  for  them  ? 
No  more  the  stormy  billows  here, 

With  weary  heart  they  stem  ; 
No  more  they  struggle  here  below, 
To  guide  through  many  a  gulf  of  wo 

Their  being's  fragile  bark  ; 
But  havened  in  eternal  rest, 
By  far-off  islands  of  the  blest, 
Calm  on  a  sun-lit  ocean's  breast, 

Anchor  their  peaceful  ark. 

Seem  they  to  sleep  ? — 'Tis  but  as  sleep 

The  grain  within  the  earth  ; 
To  burst  forth  to  the  brilliant  morn 

Of  a  more  glorious  birth. 
Seem  they  to  feel  no  touch  of  love 
That  o'er  their  icy  brow  may  move 

With  tearful  whispers  warm  ? 
'Tis  that  upon  the  Spirit's  ear 
All  Heaven's  triumphant  music,  clear 
Is  sounding,  where  there  comes  not  near 

One  tone  of  Sorrow's  storm. 

O  give  them  up  to  Him,  whose  own 

Those  dear  beloved  ones  are  ; 
Lo  !  on  their  wakening  hearts  he  breaks, 

The  bright  and  morning  star  ! 
His  are  they  now  for  ever  more, 
The  mystery  and  the  conflict  o'er, 

The  Eternal  city  won ; 
As  conquerors  let  them  pass — and  go 
Up  from  the  fight  of  faith  below, 
The  peace  of  God  at  length  to  know 

In  kingdom  of  the  Son. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  heavenly  gates, 

Ye  everlasting  doors,  give  way, 
And  let  the  King  of  Glory's  saints 

Throng  the  bright  courts  of  day  ; 
We  follow,  too,  ye  loved  ones  gone, 
We  follow — faint  yet  fearless  on, 

To  where  the  Lamb  once  slain, 
For  ever  now  enthroned  on  high, 
Shall  reign,  and  wipe  from  every  eye 
The  tears,  that  through  eternity, 

Shall  never  flow  again. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

The  freshet  in  the  Ohio — mentioned  in  our  last — 
is  said  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  great  flood  of 
1832.  Telegraphic  despatches  from  Cincinnati  of 
the  15th,  16th  and  17th,  say  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  was  entirely  inundated,  at  least  5000  fami- 
lies rendered  houseless,  business  almost  entirely 
suspended,  "half  the  lumber  in  the  city  afloat," 
and"  boats  carried  off  of  the  stocks  in  the  ship  yards. 
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The  snow  was  eighteen  inches  deep,  but  the 
weather  being  cold,  prevented  it  from  swelling 
the  flood,  by  melting,  to  the  extent  it  would  other- 
wise have  done.  Those  of  onr  readers  who  have 
visited  Cincinnati,  may  perhaps  realize  the  height 
of  the  waters  from  the  announcement  that  the 
stores  south  of  Pearl  street  were  flooded,  and 
Broadway  overliowed,  and  that  the  water  and  gas 
works  had  both  been  inundated,  and  compelled  to 
suspend  operations.  Other  towns  on  the  river 
were  reported  in  much  the  same  condition. — Mari- 
etta. Parkersburg  and  Louisville  being  inundated 
to  a  distressing  extent.  The  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio  were  also  fearfully  swollen.  The  Muskingum 
at  Zanesville  was  reported  on  the  17th  as  being 
three  feet  higher  than  daring  the  flood  of  1832. — 
part  of  the  town  inundated,  and  at  least  a  hundred 
families  forced  to  leave  their  dwellings.  The 
water  at  that  place  was  then  at  a  stand,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  despatch  from  Cin- 
cinnati informs  us  that  the  Ohio  was  falling. 

The  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  are  also  reported 
to  be  very  hiafh,  and  Eastern  papers  inform  us  that 
both  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson  rivers  are  much 
above  the  ordinary  height  of  their  waters.  The 
Delaware  has  also  been  flooded.  A  letter  from 
South  Treuton,  N.  J.,  published  in  one  of  our  city 
papers,  reports,  under  date  of  the  17th.  that  most 
of  the  mills  at  that  place  had  been  stopped  by  the 
rise  of  the  water. 

On  the  8th  of  10th  month,  at  11,  A.  M.,  an  earth- 
quake occurred  simultaneously  in  Chili  and  Peru. 
South  America,  which  considerably  damaged  some 
towns,  and  produced  great  alarm  among  the  in- 
habitants. There  were  rumors  of  fearful  destruction 
in  some  parts,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  well 
sustained,  and  in  those  places  from  which  authen- 
tic information  has  been  received,  the  damage  was 
comparatively  slight.  Reports  have  been  previ- 
ously published  in  some  of  our  papers,  of  the  de- 
struction of  a  city  in  Mexico,  on  the  same  date 
with  the  above  earthquake,  but  the  statements 
differ  as  to  the  name  and  situation  of  the  town 
destroyed,  some  of  them  locating  it  in  a  state  (At- 
lisco)  which  does  not  exist  in  Mexico,  and  giving  it 
a  name.  (Ocotlan,)  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  does 
not  appear  on  the  map. 

Congress. — Piesolutions  of  the  Legislatures  of 
New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Maine,  in  favour  of 
Whitney's  projected  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  have 
been  presented.  On  the  14th,  Senator  Dickinson, 
of  New  York,  offered  resolutions  in  favour  of  the 
policy  of  annexing  contiguous  territory,  and  of 
"  leaving  all  questions  concerning  the  domestic 
policy  therein  to  the  legislatures  chosen  by  the 
people  thereof:"--a  condemnation,  in  genera! 
terms,  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  On  the  15th,  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina,  offered  the  follow 
ing  :— 

Resolved, Thattoconquerand  hold  Mexico,  either 
as  a  province  or  by  incorporating  it  into  the  Union. 
i6  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  object  of  the  war, 
contrary  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government, 
in  conllict  with  its  characterand  genius,  and,  in  the 
end.  must  be  subversive  of  .ill  our  free  and  popular 
institutions.  s 

Resolved.  That  no  linn  of  policy  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war  should  be  adopted  which 
may  tend  to  consequences  so  disastrous. 


On  the  same  day,  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina, 
offered  resolutions  in  the  House  "for  peace  with 
Mexico,"  which  are  said  to  be  much  the  same  with 
those  of  Calhoun,  at  least  so  far  as  to  indicate  con- 
cert of  action. 

Dickinson's  resolutions  are  looked  upon  as  the 
Administration  ground,  and  the  others  as  indicating 
the  opposition  of  the  Calhoun  party  to  war  and 
conquest. 

The  veto  message  of  the  President  upon  the 
River  and  Harbor  bill  of  last  session,  has  been  sent 
in,  but  no  vote  has  yet  been  taken  on  the  case. 
Two-thirds  will  be  required  to  pass  it.  The  one 
hour  rule,  which  limits  the  length  of  speeches,  has 
been  re-adopted  in  the  House. 

Albert  Gallatin  on  the  War. — We  learn 
from  the  New  York  Commercial,  that  a  pam- 
phlet has  just  been  published  in  that  city,  bear- 
ing the  title  of  "  Peace  with  Mexico,  by  Albert 
Gallatin." 

This  distinguished  statesman  discusses  the  sub- 
ject of  the  war  under  various  distinct  heads,  and 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : 

"  That  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  an  offensive 
and  unjust  act  to  Mexico. 

"  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
grossly  erred  in  sending  a  Minister  to  Mexico,  in- 
stead of  a  Commissioner. 

"That  Texas  never  had  any  valid  claim  to  the 
Rio  del  Norte  as  its  boundary. 

"That  the  United  States  ought  not  to  make  a 
conquest  of  Mexico  ;  or  insist  upon  receiving  from 
Mexico  any  other  indemnification  than  that  due  to 
American  citizens,  by  Mexico,  before  the  war 
begun. 

"That,  as  a  preliminary  to  peace,  we  ought  to 
evacuate  the  Mexican  territory  now  in  our  posses- 
sion." 

The  Commercial  copies  the  following  final 
passage  from  this  pamphlet :  ' 

"Not  only  collisions  must  be  avoided,  and  the 
renewal  of  another  illicit  annexation  be  prevented, 
but  the  two  countries  must  coolly  consider  their 
relative  position  ;  and  whatever  portion  of  territory, 
not  actually  settled  by  the  Mexicans,  and  of  no 
real  utility  to  them,  they  may  be  disposed  to  cede, 
must  be  acquired  by  a  treaty  freely  assented  to, 
and  for  a  reasonable  compensation.  But  this  is 
not  the  time  for  the  discussion  of  a  proper  final 
arrangement.  We  must  wail  till  peace  shall  have 
been  restored,  and  angry  feelings  shall  have  sub- 
sided. At  present  the  only  object  is  peace,  imme- 
diate peace,  a  just  peace,  and  no  acquisition  of 
territory,  but  that  which  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  effecting  the  great  object  in  view.  The 
most  simple  terms,  those  which  only  provide  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  Texas  boundary  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  indemnities  due  to  our  citizens, 
and,  in  every  other  respect  restore  things  as  they 
stood  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  appear  to 
me  the  most  eligible.  For  that  purpose  I  may  be 
permitted  to  wish,  that  the  discussion  of  the  terms 
should  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  introduction  of 
any  other  matter.  There  aic  other  considerations, 
highly  important,  and  not  foreign  to  the  great 
question  of  an  extension  of  territory,  but  which 
may,  without  any  inconvenience  or  commitment, 
be  postponed,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  im-  [ 
pede  the  immediate  termination  of  this  lamentable 
|  war.'-' 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

[Continued  from  page  212.) 

Stephen  Grellet  and  William  Allen  left  Mos- 
cow on  the  last  of  the  4th  month,  1819,  and 
proceeded  to  visit  the  colonies  bordering  on  the 
Black  Sea.  They  had  been  furnished  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  General  Contineas,  a 
man  of  considerable  eminence,  upon  whom  the 
Emperor  principally  relied  in  the  management 
of  the  colonies.  Upon  arriving  at  Ekaterinoslav, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  they  found  him  a 
serious,  feeling,  sensible  man,  acquainted  with 
the  French  and  German,  as  well  as  the  Russian 
languages.  Upon  their  inquiring  of  him  for  a 
person  of  religious  sensibility,  who  could  act 
as  their  interpreter,  he  almost  immediately  re- 
plied, "I  will  go  with  you  myself."  Though 
the  public  engagements  of  this  worthy  man  did 
not  allow  him  to  devote  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks  to  the  assistance  of  his  new  friends,  a 
strong  attachment  was  formed,  which  was  dis- 
solved only  by  death  ;  and  during  the  time  he 
was  with  them, his  acquaintance  with  the  country, 
the  local  institutions,  and  the  most  pious  people, 
appears  to  have  greatly  facilitated  their  inter- 
course with  the  class  of  inhabitants  whom  they 
were  concerned  to  visit. 

'At  this  place  they  became  acquainted  with  a 
class  of  religious  professors,  who  called  them- 
selves Spiritual  Christians,  whose  principles  and 
doctrines  approximate,  in  many  particulars,  to 
those  of  our  religious  society.  By  conversing 
with  them,  through  their  friend  Contineas,  the 
following  summary  was  learned  : 

"  They  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Deity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  fully  as  any  Christians  whom  we  ever  met 
with.  They  believe  it  their  duty  to  abstain 
from  all  ceremonies,  and  think  that  the  only 


acceptable  worship  is  that  which  is  performed 
'  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  They  collect  their 
families  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  hear  the 
Scriptures  read,  and  abstain  from  secular  em- 
ployment on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  called 
Sunday,  considering  it  their  duty  to  appropriate 
this  day  to  religious  exercises.  Their  marriages 
are  performed  with  solemnity  in  their  public 
meetings,  and  the  parties  promise  to  be  faithful 
to  each  other  during  life.  They  believe  that  the 
only  true  baptism  is  that  of  Christ  with  the 
Spirit,  and  that  the  water  baptism  of  John  is  not 
now  necessary  :  and  they  consider  that  the  true 
communion  is  altogether  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
and  make  use  of  no  outward  ceremony.  In 
their  meetings  for  worship  they  sing  Psalms,  and 
several  of  those  who  are  esteemed  by  the  rest 
as  most  pious,  read  to  the  others  in  turn.  They 
have  no  appointed  preachers,  but  any  one  who 
feels  himself  properly  qualified  by  the  Divine 
Influence  upon  the  mind,  may  expound  and 
speak  to  edification;  they  however  consider  that 
it  should  never  be  done  for  hire,  or  from  any 
worldly  motive. 

"They  believe  that  a  true  Christian  can  never 
harbour  revenge,  and  they  think  it  their  duty 
rather  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  seek  to  avenge  it ; 
if  any  differences  arise,  they  are  settled  among 
themselves,  and  not  brought  to  the  tribunals. 

"  We  were  glad  to  find  that  they  had  esta- 
blished a  form  of  discipline,  so  that  if  the  moral 
conduct  of  any  one  does  not  correspond  with 
his  profession,  he  is  tenderly  exhorted,  and 
much  labour  is  bestowed  upon  him  ;  but  if  they 
judge  that  he  cannot  be  reclaimed,  he  is  disunited 
from  the  Society.  With  respect  to  the  poor 
among  them,  they  deem  it  their  Christian  duty 
to  take  care  of  and  support  one  another.  It 
appears  that  they  have  no  instance  among  them 
of  children  acting  irreverently  towards  their 
parents,  and  they  are  very  careful  to  have  them 
instructed  in  reading  and  writing. 

"  In  conversing  with  these  dear  people,  both 
at  Ekaterinoslav  and  Simferopol,  we  felt  an  un- 
doubted evidence  of  the  sincere  piety  of  many 
among  them,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
all  who  spoke  of  them,  was  so  highly  in  favour 
of  their  excellent  moral  character,  and  quiet 
peaceable  demeanour,  that  we  could  but  feel 
deeply  for  them,  as  part  of  that  little  flock  scat- 
tered through  different  lands,  who  have  heard 
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the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd,  and  are  striving 
to  follow  him." 

On  the  banks  of  the  Dneiper  they  found  a 
number  of  German  colonists  of  the  Mennonite 
persuasion,  whose  tenets  are  in  many  points 
similar  to  those  of  Friends.  Their  ministers 
receive  no  salary,  but  support  themselves  by 
the  labour  of  their  hands  ;  and  even  their  bishop 
may  be  seen  guiding  his  own  plough.  They, 
like  Friends,  believe  that  war  is  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  conscientiously 
refuse  to  bear  arms.  In  Prussia,  from  which 
they  emigrated,  their  pacific  principles  subjected 
them  to  grievous  persecutions,  but  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  with  his  characteristic  tenderness, 
secured  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
and  finding  their  general  conduct  entirely  blame- 
less, he  encouraged  their  immigration,  and,  by 
his  liberality,  drew  great  numbers  of  them  to  his 
dominions.  There  were  fifteen  villages  of  these 
Mennonites,  containing  nearly  six  hundred  fami- 
lies. With  them  they  held  a  religious  meeting, 
which  was  sensibly  owned  by  the  solemnizing 
presence  of  the  Master  of  assemblies. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine,  they 
met  with  a  number  of  serious  persons,  who 
received  their  visit  with  evident  satisfaction, 
with  whom  they  had  considerable  religious  con- 
versation. Among  these  are  noted  the  commu- 
nity of  Malakans,  whose  religious  principles 
are  almost  entirely  identical  with  those  of  the 
Spiritual  Christians,  already  mentioned.  By 
subsequent  information,  it  appeared  that  in  1825 
the  number  of  these  Malakans  amounted  to  about 
eight  hundred.  Many  of  them  had  suffered 
persecution  on  account  of  their  separation  from 
the  Greek  Church. 

On  the  12th  of  7th  month,  our  travellers  arrived 
at  the  far-famed  city  of  Constantinople,  on  the  east- 
ern border  of  Europe.  As  the  plague  was  then 
beginning  its  ravages  there,  the  danger  of  enter- 
ing this  filthy  and  ill  ventilated  city  was  immi- 
nent ;  but  they  soon  met  with  a  man  of  pleasing 
manners,  who  kindly  invited  them  to  take  up  their 
quarters  at  his  house,  in  an  elevated  position, 
where  they  were  comfortably  accommodated. 

At  Constantinople  and  its  vicinity  they  were 
treated  with  groat  kindness  and  respect,  parti- 
cularly by  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Robert 
Liston,  and  his  amiable  wife.  They  obtained 
interviews  with  many  diplomatic  functionaries, 
and  other  persons  of  influence,  with  whom  they 
hekl  conversation  on  religious  subjects  ;  and  in 
which  they  also  laboured  to  excite  an  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  youth.  A  prominent  object 
in  the  plans  of  education  which  lhe\  (  ndeavourod 
to  promote,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  selections  from  them  ;  and  they  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  mat  many  of  those  with  whom 
they  conversed  were  capable  of  appreciating  the 
imporiance  of  the  subject,  and  disposed  to  en- 
gage in  the  labour. 

During  their  residence  at  this  place,  William 
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Allen  took  an  opportunity  of  repaying  the  kind- 
ness of  Lady  Liston,  by  putting  her  voltaic 
apparatus  in  a  better  condition,  and  performing 
a  number  of  chemical  experiments  for  the  in- 
struction of  herself  and  her  friends. 

At  Smyrna  they  were  introduced  to  tbe  Bey 
Effendi,  a  Turkish  prince,  who  bore  an  excel- 
lent character  for  integrity  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ment. They  found  him  much  superior  to  many 
of  the  Turkish  prejudices  ;  his  countenance  ap- 
peared expressive  of  mildness  and  benignity, 
and  he  expressed  some  sentiments  worthy  of  a 
Christian — sentiments,  indeed,  deserving  more 
attention  from  the  professors  of  Christianity  than 
they  generally  receive. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  8th  month,  our  travel- 
lers landed  at  Scio,  an  island,  which  then  con- 
tained about  100,000  inhabitants;  of  whom 
80,000  were  Greeks.  This  island,  it  may  be 
remembered,  became,  about  three  years  after- 
wards, the  scene  of  a  horrible  massacre.  There 
they  were  treated  with  kindness  by  the  Turkish 
Governor,  who  gave  them  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power.  They  became  acquainted  with  a 
Greek  priest  named  Bambas,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  seminary  which  afforded  instruction  to 
six  hundred  boys,  many  of  them  in  the  higher 
branches.  Finding  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  not  used  in  the  schools  there,  our  Friends 
undertook  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  selections 
already  made,  as  far  as  the  New  Testament  was 
concerned.  When  their  selections  were  pre- 
sented to  Bambas,  he  was  delighted,  and  engaged 
to  correct  the  language,  the  translation  not  being 
a  good  one,  and  to  print  them  at  his  own  press. 

Our  Friends  had  great  satisfaction  in  their  visit 
to  Scio,  where  they  had  two  interviews  with  the 
archbishop,  and  had  opportunity  of  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  to  whom 
they  explained  our  religious  principles,  and 
whom  they  endeavoured  to  interest  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  education.  A  young  Armenian  of 
considerable  influence,  with  whom  they  engaged 
in  religious  conversation,  entered  warmly  into 
the  subject  of  schools,  and  promised  to  use  his 
influence  to  promote  education  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Meeting  with  a  peasant,  who  presented 
to  them  some  grapes  and  figs,  they  offered  him 
a  Testament  if  he  would  accompany  them  to  the 
coast.  Though  he  signified  that  he  could  not 
read,  but  his  wife  could,  yet  he  ran  with  them 
full  three  miles  over  a  rough  stony  road,  without 
shoes  or  stockings,  and  accepted  the  Testament 
with  the  liveliest  expressions  of  gratitude.  The 
friendships  formed  with  the  people  of  Scio  ren- 
dered the  cruelties  afterwards  perpetrated  there 
exceedingly  poignant  to  our  sympathising  friends ; 
ample  evidence  of  which  will  appear  in  our  fu- 
ture numbers. 

From  Scio  our  travellers  proceeded  to  Athens, 
where  they  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
place  where  Paul  preached,  declaring  to  the 
superstitious  Athenians  the  unknown  Cod,  whom 
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they  ignorantly  worshipped ;  as  likewise  the 
site  of  Plato's  academy ;  but  there  appears  to 
have  remained  little  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
or  the  religion  of  Paul.  The  general  condition 
of  knowledge  and  of  morals  among  the  Greeks 
was  found  to  be  deplorably  low.  Their  state  of 
cruel  subjection  had  induced  habits  of  duplicity 
and  falsehood  to  a  lamentable  degree.  This, 
William  Allen  justly  considered  as  an  evidence 
of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  work 
which  they  were  labouring  to  promote  ;  a  system 
of  general  education,  conducted  on  rational  and 
Christian  principles. 

From  Greece,  William  Allen  proceeded,  by 
way  of  Malta,  anciently  Melita,  the  island  where 
Paul  was  shipwrecked,  Rome,  Florence,  Milan, 
Geneva  and  Paris,  and  arrived  safely  at  home 
near  the  end  of  2d  month,  1820,  after  an  absence 
of  eighteen  months. 

On  meeting  his  brother  and  only  child,  who 
came  to  Rochester  to  meet  him,  he  remarks : — 
"  Our  hearts  were  filled  with  humble  gratitude, 
and  with  the  blessed  Saviour's  peace;  my  mind 
was  bowed  in  thankfulness  to  the  Father  of 
mercies,  who  had  so  signally  supported  and  pre- 
served me  in  this  arduous  engagement,  and  was 
restoring  me  to  all  that  was  dearest  to  me  in  life. 
I  surrendered  up  all  into  His  hands,  and  he  has 
returned  it  to  me  again  with  interest." 

Before  returning  to  his  own  residence,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Dalston,  the  dwelling  of  his  aged  mo- 
ther, who  was  in  a  feeble  state,  but  as  well  as 
could  be  expected.  She  was  contrited  in  hum- 
ble gratitude,  and  offered  up  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty Preserver. 

Though  William  Allen,  during  this  long  jour- 
ney, was  frequently  engaged  in  the  ministry,  he 
remained  under  the  appointment  of  elder;  but 
soon  after  his  return,  he  was  released  from  that 
station,  and  regularly  acknowledged  as  an  ap 
proved  minister.  This  appears  to  have  brought 
a  fresh  concern  upon  him,  that  in  this  capacity 
he  might  be  preserved  from  bringing  reproach 
on  the  great  cause  which  he  was  called  to  advocate 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1820,  we 
find  the  subject  of  this  review  proceeding,  with 
his  accustomed  assiduity,  in  the  performance  of 
his  various  duties,  civil,  philanthropic  and  re 
ligious.  In  company  with  his  friend,  Stephen 
Grellet,  he  attended  the  Half- Year's  Meeting  for 
Wales,  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Dublin,  and  a 
number  of  meetings  in  England.  The  subject 
of  capital  punishment  and  the  education  of  the 
poor  still  occupied  his  attention.  The  acquaint 
ances  which  he  had  formed  in  his  late  visit  to 
the  continent,  and  the  Ionian  isles,  and  the  wide 
field  which  he  saw  opened  there  for  the  labours 
of  philanthropists,  necessarily  engaged  him  in 
an  extensive  and  interesting  correspondence. — 
Yet  he  found  time  to  resume  the  lectures  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  to  take  lessons  in  the  Russian 
language,  and  to  devote  an  hour  and  a  half  be- 
fore breakfast  to  German  and  French.    This  at 


tention  to  foreign  languages  appears  a  singular 
engagement  for  a  man  of  fifty,  overloaded  with 
other  concerns.  But  we  may  readily  conceive 
that  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  religious 
advancement  of  the  people  whom  he  had  recent- 
ly visited,  may  have  suggested  an  apprehension 
that  he  might  find  it  his  duty  to  travel  through 
those  countries  again  ;  and  the  experience  al- 
ready attained  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  im- 
portance of  acquiring  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  languages  to  dispense  with  the  assistance 
of  an  interpreter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  LETHEON. 

Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to 
those  of  your  correspondent  T.,  and  here,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  discussion  ends.  He 
does  not  claim  any  experience,  derived  from  per- 
sonal observation,  in  the  question  at  issue  ;  my 
own,  I  grant,  has  been  very  limited,  but,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  I  will  state  it.  I  have  seen  the  ether 
administered  on  twenty  different  occasions,  in- 
cluding four  times  in  which  I  inhaled  it  myself; 
and  yet  no  symptom  has  occurred  that  would  for 
a  moment  deter  me  from  taking  it  again,  or  ad- 
ministering it  to  others,  with  ordinary  precau- 
tions. The  symptoms,  in  all  these  cases,  were 
varied  according  to  the  duration  of  the  process. 
In  most  instances  sleep  was  induced,  which 
lasted  from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  (seldom 
so  long  as  the  latter  period,)  from  which  the  pa- 
tient awoke  without  further  discomfort  than 
slight  nausea,  or  headache,  or  both,  but  mostly 
without  either.  There  was  no  distortion  of  the 
face,  no  expression  of  distress,  no  appearance 
that  would  not  have  resulted  from  a  sound  sleep, 
with  or  without  an  anodyne.  In  several  in- 
stances (my  own  among  the  rest)  perfect  con- 
sciousness remained,  and  yet  the  relief  from 
pain  was  most  surprising.  When  sleep  eventu- 
ally followed,  it  differed  in  no  perceptible  re- 
spect from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  that  state. 
One  fact  is  particularly  curious  in  a  physiologi- 
cal point  of  view.  I  was  present  when  Dr. 
John  McClellan  was  performing  a  protracted 
operation,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  been  acutely  painful.  The  patient, 
who  was  a  refined  and  educated  person,  though 
entirely  insensible  to  pain,  repeatedly  requested 
that  a  fly  that  lit  upon  his  skin  should  be  brush- 
ed off,  as  it  gave  him  much  annoyance. 

T.  quotes  from  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  a  dramatic  and  almost  tragical 
account  of  the  effects  of  etherization  in  an  indi- 
vidual of  that  city.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  prejudices  of  some  Edinburgh 
surgeons  were  early  enlisted  against  the  etiier ; 
but  further  experience,  with  a  more  complete 
apparatus  for  inhalation,  has  caused  some  of 
them,  at  least,  to  change  their  minds  ;  for  Pro- 
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fessors  Syme  and  Simpson  and  Dr.  Duncan  are 
now  employing  the  ether  with  great  success. — 
Dr.  Ranking,  in  his  last  Half  Yearly  Abstract, 
(the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,)  states 
that  he  has  noted  "upwards  of  one  hundred 
cases  in  which  the  inhalation  had  been  followed 
by  the  most  perfect  success  ;  "  and  these  cases 
occurred  in  London  and  Edinburgh.* 

"  Dr.  Rankingalso  quotes  a  table  of  M.  Bour- 
guieres,  a  French  writer,  of  two  hundred  and 
eleven  operations  performed  in  the  French  Hos- 
pitals, in  which  ether  had  been  administered ; 
and,  according  to  this  author,  the  comparative 
mortality  of  the  different  classes  of  operations, 
with  and  without  ether,  shows  a  gain  in  favour 
of  those  where  the  ether  has  been  used.^i 

These  results  are  strictly  statistical,  and  pub- 
lished by  authority,  with  all  the  necessary  de- 
tails. 

The  first  employment  of  ether  in  Vienna  oc- 
casioned apprehensions  of  its  safety,  and  Dr. 
Schuh,  one  of  the  first  surgeons  of  that  city,  af- 
ter several  trials,  abandoned  it.  His  mode  of 
administration,  however,  was  probably  faulty  ; 
for  the  subsequent  experience  of  the  other  sur- 
geons of  that  city  has  been  altogether  favourable 
to  the  ether ;  several  hundred  cases  have  been 
operated  on,  and  Dr.  Schuh  has  himself  resumed 
its  use.J  Again,  Dr.  Gibson,  the  distinguished 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  recently  returned  from  a  profes- 
sional visit  to  Europe,  and  stated,  in  my  hearing, 
that  he  had  seen  -several  hundred  operations  on 
etherized  patients,  and  that  they  were  uniform- 
ly successful. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  practice  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  any 
unbiassed  medical  journal,  or  to  inquire  of  any 
surgeon,  or  physician,  or  dentist,  who  has  given 
practical  attention  to  it,  to  obtain  ample  evidence 
in  its  favour.  The  experience  of  Drs.  Gibson, 
Horner,  Mutter  and  Pancoast,  is  already  before 
the  public ;  and  to  these  names  we  may  add 
that  of  Dr.  John  M'Clellan,  who  has  employed 
the  ether  on  many  occasions  with  the  most  grati- 
fying results.  He  was  lately  called  to  visit,  in 
Luzerne  county,  in  this  state,  a  boy  of  nine  years 
of  age,  who,  for  seven  years  of  his  life,  had  been 
a  martyr  to  calculus.  Dr.  M.  provided  himself 
with  one  of  Ropers'  inhalers,  and  a  bottle  of 
rectified  ether ;  he  performed  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  by  what  surgeons  call  the  lateral 
method  ;  and  although  the  operation,  (owing  to 
the  enormous  size  of  the  calculus,  which  nearly 
filled  the  containing  organ,  and  had  to  be  removed 
in  fragments,)  lasted  thirty  minutes,  the  patient 
neither  felt  nor  expressed  any  sensations  of  pain 
at  the  time,  nor  has  he  since  suffered  any  con- 
stitutional shock.    Eighteen  days  after  the  ope- 

•  I  quote  these  and  some  other  statements  from  an 
able  Report  made  by  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  of  this  city,  to 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  November  2, 
1847.  f  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 


ration  he  was  rapidly  recovering,  without  a  sin- 
gle unpleasant  symptom. 

The  same  surgeon,  at  nearly  the  same  time 
and  place,  removed  a  large  tumour  of  the  mam- 
mary gland,  while  the  patient  was  under  the  ef- 
fects of  ether,  and  the  results  have  in  all  respects 
proved  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  preceding  instances. 
We  have  been  permitted  to  refer  to  these  cases, 
in  advance  of  their  publication  in  a  medical 
journal,  because  they  embody  strong  additional 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  ether. 

Now,  as  respects  the  unfavourable  results  of 
ether  in  isolated  cases,  let  us  ask  what  active 
medicine  could  sustain  itself,  if  judged  by  its 
exceptions  1  Where,  for  example,  would  opium 
have  been  at  this  time  ?  I  have  seen  persons 
killed  by  opium ;  others  deranged  and  demoralised 
by  its  use.  I  have  seen  a  child  die  from  the 
effects  of  laudanum  applied  over  the  stomach 
by  a  nurse  to  allay  pain ;  I  have  seen  persons 
to  whom,  in  the  smallest  doses,  it  was  a  poison  ; 
and  one  instance  in  which  the  mere  application 
of  it  to  the  temples  produced  speedy  nausea  and 
vomiting.  Nay,  more,  have  we  not  known  opium 
to  demoralise  a  nation  of  people,  and  involve 
that  nation  in  a  sanguinary  war  with  a  Eu- 
ropean power  ?  Witness  the  recent  conflict  be- 
tween China  and  Great  Britain — the  opium  war. 
If  the  moral  of  the  question  is  to  be  discussed, 
let  it  be  done,  in  respect  to  ether,  with  candour 
and  justice  ;  and  I  think  the  letheon  will  be  as 
likely  to  retain  its  place  in  public  and  profession- 
al estimation,  as  any  agent  of  its  class  in  the 
materia  medica.  M. 


From  the  Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  Age. 

AN  ANGEL  VISIT. 

On  the  evening  of  one  thirty-first  of  Decem- 
ber, I  had  been  cherishing  the  humiliating  and 
solemn  reflections  which  are  peculiarly  suitable 
to  the  close  of  the  year,  and  endeavouring  to  bring 
my  mind  to  that  view  of  the  past,  best  calculated 
to  influence  the  future.  I  had  attempted  to  re- 
call the  prominent  incidents  of  the  twelve  months 
which  had  elapsed ;  and  in  this  endeavour  I  was 
led  frequently  to  regret  how  little  my  memory 
could  retain  even  of  that  which  was  most  im- 
portant to  be  remembered.  I  could  not  avoid, 
at  such  a  period,  looking  forwards  as  well  as 
backwards,  and  anticipating  that  fearful  tribunal 
at  which  no  occurrence  shall  be  forgotten; — 
whilst  my  imagination  penetrated  into  the  dis- 
tant destinies  which  shall  be  dependant  on  its 
decisions.  At  my  usual  hour  I  retired  to  rest, 
but  the  train  of  meditation  I  had  pursued  was  so 
important  and  appropriate,  that  imagination  con- 
tinued it  after  sense  had  slumbered.  "In  thoughts 
from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
fallelh  upon  man,"  I  was  mentally  concerned  in 
the  following  scene  of  interest. 

I  imagined  myself  still  adding,  link  after  link, 
to  the  chain  of  reflection,  the  progress  of  which 
the  time  for  repose  had  interrupted ;  and  whilst 
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thus  engaged  I  was  aware  that  there  remained 
but  a  few  moments  to  complete  the  day.  I 
heard  the  clock  as  it  tolled  the  knell  of  another 
year,  and  as  it  rung  slowly  the  appointed  number, 
each  note  was  followed  by  a  sting  of  conscience, 
bitterly  reproaching  me  for  my  neglect  of  pre- 
cious time.  The  last  stroke  was  ringing  in  my 
ears — painful  as  the  groan  announcing  the  de- 
parture of  a  valuable  friend — when,  notwith- 
standing the  meditative  posture  in  which  I  was 
sitting,  I  perceived  that  the  dimness  of  the  apart- 
ment suddenly  became  brighter ;  and  on  lifting 
my  eyes  to  discover  the  cause,  I  was  terrified  at 
discovering  that  another  being  was  with  me  in 
my  seclusion.  I  saw  one  before  me  whose  form 
indeed  was  human ;  but  the  dazzling  splendor 
that  beamed  forth  from  every  part  of  his  beau- 
tifully proportioned  form,  convinced  me  at  a 
glance,  that  it  was  no  mortal  being  that  I  saw. 
Under  one  arm  he  bore  two  volumes  ;  in  his 
hand  he  held  a  pen.  1  instantly  knew  the  re- 
cording angel.  With  a  trembling  which  con- 
vulsed my  frame,  I  heard  his  voice.  "  Mortal," 
he  said,  "  thou  wast  longing  to  recall  the  events 
of  the  past  year — thou  art  permitted  to  gaze  up- 
on the  record  of  this  book.  Peruse  and  be 
wise."  As  he  spoke  thus,  he  opened  before  me 
one  of  the  volumes  which  he  had  brought. 

In  fearful  apprehension,  I  read  in  it  my 
own  name,  and  recognized  the  history  of  my 
own  life  during  the  past  year,  with  all  its  minu- 
test particulars.  Burning  words  were  those 
which  that  volume  contained :  all  the  actions 
and  circumstances  of  my  life  were  registered  in 
that  dreadful  book,  each  under  its  respective 
head.  I  was  first  struck  with  the  title  of  "  Mer- 
cies received."  Some  were  there,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  I  had  retained — more  which 
were  recalled,  after  having  been  forgotten — but 
the  far  greater  number  had  never  been  noticed  at 
all.  Oh !  what  a  detail  of  preservations,  and 
deliverances,  and  invitations  and  warnings,  and 
privileges,  and  bestovvments  !  In  observing  the 
recapitulation,  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  one 
circumstance — it  was,  that  many  dispensations 
which  I  had  considered  as  calamities,  were  enu- 
merated here  as  blessings.  Many  a  wo  which 
had  riven  the  heart — many  a  cup  whose  bitter- 
ness seemed  to  designate  it  as  poison,  was  there 
verifying  the  language  of  the  poet : 

"E'en  crosses  from  his  sovereign  hand,  are  blessings 
in  disguise." 

Another  catalogue  was  there — it  was  the  enu- 
meration of  "  Transgressions."  My  hand  trem- 
bles as  I  remember  them  !  What  an  immense 
variety  of  classes !  My  supernatural  visitant 
here  addressed  me — "Dost  thou  observe  how 
small  a  proportion  thy  sins  of  commission  bear 
to  those  of  omission?  "  As  he  spoke  he  point- 
ed me  to  instances  in  the  page  like  the  follow- 
ing :  "  I  was  hungry  and  thou  gavest  me  no 
meat" — "I  was  thirsty  and  thou  gavest  me  no 
drink  " — "  I  was  sick  and  thou  didst  not  visit 


me."  I  was  conscience  stricken.  In  another 
part  of  the  record,  I  read  the  title  "  Duties  Per- 
formed." Alas  !  how  small  was  their  number  ! 
Humble  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  think  the 
estimate  of  my  good  works,  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed to  perceive  that  many  performances  on 
which  I  had  looked  with  pride,  were  omitted, 
"  because,"  my  visitor  informed  me,  "  the  mo- 
tive was  impure."  It  was,  however,  with  feel- 
ings of  the  most  affecting  gratification,  I  read  be- 
neath this  record,  small  as  it  was,  the  following 
passage  :  "  Whosoever  shall  give  a  cup  of  cold 
water  only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  he  shall  in 
no  wise  lose  his  reward."  Whilst  I  gazed  on 
many  other  similar  records,  such  was  the  intense 
feeling  which  seemed  to  be  awakened  within  me, 
that  my  brain  grew  dizzy,  and  my  eye  became 
dim.  I  was  awakened  from  this  state  by  the 
touch  of  my  supernatnral  instructor,  who  pointed 
me  to  the  volume  in  which  I  had  read  my  own 
terrible  history,  now  closed,  and  bearing  a  seal, 
on  which  I  read  the  inscription  :  "  Reserved  un- 
til the  day  of  judgment."  "And  now,"  said 
the  angel,  "  my  commission  is  completed." — 
Thou  hast  been  permitted  what  was  never  grant- 
ed to  man  before.  What  thinkest  thou  of  the 
record  ?  Dost  thou  not  justly  tremble  ?  How 
many  a  line  is  here,  which,  '  dying,  thou  couldst 
wish  to  blot  ? '  I  see  thee  already  shuddering 
at  the  thought  of  the  disclosure  of  this  volume 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  an  assembled  world 
shall  listen  to  its  contents.  But  if  such  be  the 
record  of  one  year,  what  must  be  the  guilt  of  thy 
whole  life  1  Seek,  then,  an  interest  in  the  blood 
of  Christ,  justified  by  which,  thou  shalt  indeed 
hear,  but  not  to  condemnation.  Pray,  that  when 
the  other  books  are  opened,  thy  name  may  be 
found  in  the  book  of  life.  And  see,  the  volume 
prepared  for  the  history  of  another  year :  yet 
its  page  is  unsullied.  Time  is  before  thee — seek 
to  improve  it;  privileges  are  before  thee— may 
they  prove  the  gate  of  heaven !  Judgment  is 
before  thee — prepare  to  meet  thy  God."  He 
turned  to  depart,  and  as  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
rustling  which  announced  his  flight,  I  awoke. 
Was  it  all  a  dream  ? 

«  Whatever  passes  as  a  cloud  between 
The  mental  eye  of  faith  and  things  unseen, 
Causing  that  brighter  world  to  disappear, 
Or  seem  less  lovely,  or  its  hope  less  dear  ; 
This  is  our  world,  our  idol,  though  it  bear 
Affection's  impress,  or  devotion's  air." 


Embalming  the  Dead.— The  practice  of  em- 
balming the  bodies  of  the  dead,  so  prevalent 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  arose  more  from 
necessity  than  choice,  and,  like  many  other  cus- 
toms of  the  land,  may  have  been  identified  by 
the  priests  with  the  national  religion,  in  order  to 
ensure  its  continuance.  The  rites  of  sepulture 
in  Egypt,  grew  out  of  circumstances,  according 
to  Champollion,  peculiar  to  that  country.  The 
scarcity  of  fuel  precluded  the  use  of  the  funeral 
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pile  ;  and  the  sands  of  the  desert  afforded  no  pro- 
tection from  outrage  by  wild  beasts — while  the 
regular  inundations  of  the  valley  forbade  it  to  be 
used  as  a  charnel  house,  under  penalty  of  pesti- 
lence to  the  living.  Hence  grew  the  use  of  an- 
tiseptic  substances,  in  which  the  nation  became 
so  skilled  as  to  render  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  process  of  decay. — 
Frosfs  Pictorial  History  of  the  World. 


PETER  GARDNER. 

In  the  year  1694,  Peter  Gardner,  a  Friend 
who  lived  in  Essex,  had  a  concern  to  visit 
Friends  in  Scotland ;  but  being  in  low  circum- 
stances, and  having  a  wife  and  several  children, 
was  under  discouragement  about  it.  The  Lord 
in  mercy  condescended  to  remove  his  doubts,  by 
letting  him  know  he  would  be  with  him ;  and 
though  he  had  no  horse  to  ride,  and  was  but  a 
weakly  man,  yet  he  would  give  him  strength  to 
perform  the  journey,  and  sustain  him  so  that  he 
should  not  want  what  was  sufficient.  Having 
faith,  with  innocent  weight  he  laid  his  concern 
before  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which  he  belonged : 
they  highly  esteemed  his  gift,  and  had  full  unity 
with  his  concern ;  and  proposed  procuring  him 
a  horse  for  his  journey.  But  he  said,  "Nay  : 
my  Master  has  promised  to  give  me  hind's  feet." 

He  accordingly  went  on  his  journey  along  the 
east  side  of  the  nation,  through  Norfolk,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  Yorkshire  ;  and  coming  to  a  week-day 
meeting  at  Bridlington,  where  John  Richardson 
then  dwelt,  he  lodged  at  his  house.  In  the  evening, 
the  doors  being  shut,  he  said  to  John,  pointing 
his  finger  in  a  particular  direction,  "Is  there  any 
Friend  lives  that  way?"  John  told  him  he 
pointed  towards  the  sea  which  was  not  far  from 
thence.  He  said  he  believed  he  must  go  and 
see  somebody  that  way  in  the  morning.  John 
asked  him  if  he  should  go  with  him  ;  he  said  he 
believed  it  would  not  be  best;  and  so  went  to 
bed.  In  the  morning,  after  John  had  walked 
over  his  grounds,  and  done  his  usual  business, 
he  came  in,  and  inquired  after  Peter.  His  wife 
said  she  had  not  seen  him,  and  believed  he  was 
not  risen.  John  went  up  into  his  chamber,  and 
finding  him  not  there,  came  down,  and  in  a 
pleasant  way  said  to  his  wife,  "  there  is  the 
nest,  but  the  bird  is  flown."  Soon  after,  came 
in  Peter.  He  had  risen  before  the  sun,  and 
went  to  the  village,  by  no  other  direction  than 
that  internal  intelligence  lie  immediately  received; 
and,  at  sun-rising,  beheld  a  Friend  leaning  on  a 
posf  at  his  own  door,  in  a  pensive  and  solitary 
mood.  Peter  went  to  him,  and  asked  him  after 
his  welfare,  and  if  lie  had  any  family  ;  he  said 
he  had  a  wife,  confined  to  her  bed  with  a  danger- 
ous illness,  and  invited  him  to  see  her ;  to  this 
he  replied,  "  For  that  end  am  I  come."  He 
went  up  stairs,  and  sitting  down  retiredly  by  her 
side,  in  an  awful  and  solemn  manner,  said  "  thou 
hast  long  had  a  concern  on  thy  mind  to  visit 
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the  churches  in  America,  but  thy  husband  has  ^ 
hindered  thee ;"  and  told  her  the  will  and  ^ 
resignation  of  her  mind  was  accepted  for  the  t0 
deed,  and  she  was  excused  from  the  journey  ^ 
which  was  before  her ;  and  should  die  in  peace  j|e 
with  God  and  man.  Then  addressiug  her  hus-  pf 
band,  he  said,  "  thy  wife  had  a  concern  to  visit 
the  churches  in  another  country  beyond  the  sea,  ^ 
but  thou  wouldst  not  give  her  leave ;  so,  she  _( 
shall  be  taken  from  thee ;"  and,  repeating  part  „, 
of  what  he  had  said  to  her,  added,  "  thy  wife  jj 
will  be  happy  :  but  the  Lord  will  blast  both  thee  £;; 
and  thine  ;  for  behold  the  Lord's  hand  is  against  ^ 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  reduced  to  want  thy  j( 
bread."  This  message  was  not  received  in  that  ^ 
love  in  which  it  was  delivered ;  but  in  heat  and  a, 
passion,  he  came  after  Peter ;  and  calling  in  ^ 
great  haste,  as  he  sat  on  horseback,  at  John  • 
Richardson's  door,  seemed  very  angry  with  j  ^ 
John,  and  asked  what  man  and  message  he  had  s 
sent  to  him.  "As  to  message,"  said  John,  "I  j 
know  nothing  of  it ;  but  as  to  the  man,  I  may  s 
tell  thee,  he  is  a  man  of  God,  and  whatever  he  , 
has  said  to  thee,  be  it  upon  thee.  Therefore  be  , 
still,  and  weigh  the  matter ;  for  I  knew  not  of  his  | 
going  to  thy  house,  but  thought  he  was  in  bed,  ( 
and  did  not  inform  him  about  thee  nor  thy  wife." 
At  which  he  went  away  in  great  haste. 

So  Peter  pursued  his  journey  towards  Scot- 
land, John  Richardson  and  another  Friend  going 
with  him  to  Scarborough  on  horseback — for  he 
would  not  let  them  go  on  foot  with  him.  He 
kept  before  them  full  as  fast  as  they  chose  to 
ride  :  and  when  they  had  got  about  half  way,  he 
gained  ground  upon  them.  John  was  filled  with 
admiration,  for  he  seemed  to  go  with  more  slight 
and  ease,  he  thought,  than  ever  he  had  seen  any 
man  before.  And  riding  fast  to  overtake  him, 
and  going  over  a  field  for  a  nearer  cut,  he 
appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  glory,  and  his 
feet  seemed  not  to  touch  the  ground.  When  he 
overtook  him,  John  said,  "thou  dost  travel  very 
fast :"  Peter  replied,  "my  Master  told  me  before 
I  left  home,  that  he  would  give  me  hind's  feet ; 
and  he  hath  performed  his  promise  to  me." 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  Scarborough,  he 
said,  "  do  take  me  to  some  Friend's  house — a 
Friend's  indeed,  for  I  am  greatly  distressed." 
"  I  will  have  thee  to  a  house  where  I  lodge, 
and  have  spent  many  hours  with  pleasure ; 
and  if  thou  art  not  easy  there,  I  will  go  until  we 
find  a  place,  if  it  may  be."  And  just  as  they 
entered  the  door,  they  heard  some  one  go  up 
staiis ;  and  anon,  the  woman  Friend  coming  j 
down,  with  a  neighbour  of  hers,  invited  them  to 
sit  down.  In  a  little  while,  Peter  appeared  very 
uneasy ;  which  John  perceiving,  asked  how  it 
was  with  him ;  he  said,  "  I  cannot  stay  in  this 
house:  here  is  light  and  darkness,  good  and 
bad."  The  woman,  after  she  had  got  them  / 
some  refreshment,  came  and  asked  John,  "who 
hast  thou  brought  here  ?"  "  A  man  of  God," 
he  replied.    Whereupon  they  went  away. 
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Having  a  meeting-  at  Scarborough  the  next 
day,  John  Richardson  stayed  with  him,  and  said 
he  had  good  service.  He  also  went  with  him 
to  several  Friends'  houses  there ;  and  he  fre- 
quently spoke  his  sense  of  the  state  of  the  fami- 
lies :  but  as  they  were  near  entering  one  house, 
Peter  stopped,  and  said,  "  my  master  is  not  there 
— I  will  not  go  in  :"  so  they  turned  away.  Being 
about  to  part,  he  queried  with  John  if  the  small 
pox  was  in  any  town  on  his  way.  John  replied, 
"why?  Peter,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  that?" 
He  answered,  "  /  am  satisfied  I  shall  die  of  that 
distemper;  and  my  Master  told  me  to  make 
speed  in  this  visit,  for  I  had  but  a  short  time  to 
do  it  in;"  repeating  his  promise  of  giving  him 
hind's  feet.  John  felt  himself  much  affected ; 
and,  considering  his  mean  appearance,  asked 
how  he  was  prepared  for  money,  telling  him  his 
journey  was  long,  it  being  expensive  travelling 
in  Scotland,  Friends  being  so  thin.  Peter  an- 
swered, "  I  have  enough :  my  master  told  me 
I  should  not  want ;  and  now  a  bit  of  bread,  and 
some  water  from  a  brook,  refresh  me  as  much 
as  a  set  meal  at  a  table."  But  John  insisted  to 
see  how  much  money  he  had :  it  was  but  two 
half-crowns.  He  felt  an  immediate  impulse  to 
tender  him  some  money  ;  and,  putting  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  took  out  a  number  of  small 
pieces,  which  Peter  modestly  refused,  saying  he 
doubted  not  his  Master's  provision.  John  forced 
him  to  take  it ;  telling  him  it  was  as  free  to  him 
as  his  own ;  for  so  the  Lord  had  put  it  into  his 
heart.    Thus  they  parted. 

In  about  two  weeks  after,  the  man's  wife, 
before  mentioned,  died,  as  Peter  had  foretold. 
At  that  time,  the  same  man  had  three  ships  at 
sea ;  his  son  was  master  of  one,  his  second  son 
was  on  board  another ;  and,  in  their  voyages, 
they  were  all  wrecked  or  foundered,  and  their 
cargoes  chiefly  lost ;  his  two  sons  and  several  of 
the  hands  being  drowned.  So  that,  from  con- 
siderable affluence,  he  was  soon  after  reduced  so 
low  as  to  be  maintained  by  Friends,  though  he  had 
been  in  good  circumstances,  if  not  very  rich, 
before  those  unexpected  losses,  at  sea  and  land, 
in  houses  and  children  had  befallen  him.  The 
woman,  at  whose  house  Peter  was  so  uneasy  at 
Scarborough,  had  put  her  husband,  to  bed  in  a 
state  of  intoxication;  which  John  Richardson 
had  not  known  him  guilty  of  before. 

John  Richardson  further  related,  that  after 
some  time,  he  heard  that  Peter  Gardner  had  died 
in  Cumberland,  on  his  return  from  Scotland ; 
and  being  attached  to  him  in  near  affection, 
went  to  inquire  how  he  ended.  John  Bowstead, 
a  Friend  near  Carlisle,  gave  account  that  Peter 
had  been  through  Scotland,  and  came  to  Carlisle ; 
the  small-pox  being  there,  he  took  the  infection 
very  suddenly,  and  lay  ill  with  it.  So  John 
Bowstead  went  just  as  the  pock  was  coming  out 
upon  him,  and  took  him  to  his  own  house ; 
they  did  not  come  out  kindly,  but  swelled  him 
very  much,  so  that  he  was  blind,  and  died 


about  the  seventh  day.  He  was  quite  sensible 
to  the  last ;  and  in  a  remarkable  manner  was 
given  to  know  the  inward  states  of  those  that 
came  to  see  him.  And  further,  the  money  which 
John  Richardson  had  handed  to  him,  actually 
lasted  out  so  as  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
interment  and  other  charges  incurred  there.^ 
Diary  of  Alexander  Jaffray. 


APPLES  OF  SODOM. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  attracted  our 
notice  on  arriving  at  Ani  Jidy,  was  a  tree  with 
singular  fruit;  which,  without  knowing  at  the 
moment  whether  it  had  been  observed  by  former 
travellers  or  not,  instantly  suggested  to  our  minds 
the  far-famed  fruits 

"Which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  stood." 

This  was  the  Osher  of  the  Arabs,  the  Ascle- 
pias  gigantea  vel  procera  of  botanists,  which  is 
found  in  abundance  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
and  also  in  Arabia  Felix ;  but  seems  to  be  con- 
fined in  Palestine  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  We  saw  it  only  at  Ani  Jidy  ;  Hasselquist 
found  it  in  the  desert  between  Jericho  and  the 
northern  shore  ;  and  Irby  and  Mangles  met  with 
it  of  a  large  size  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  and 
on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  We  saw  here 
several  trees  of  the  kind,  the  trunks  of  which 
were  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter ;  and  the 
whole  height  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  It  has  a 
grayish  cork-like  bark,  with  long  oval  leaves; 
and  in  its  general  appearance  and  character,  it 
might  be  taken  for  a  gigantic  perennial  species  of 
the  milk-weed  or  silk-weed,  found  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  American  States.  Its  leaves  and 
flowers  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  latter 
plant;  and  when  broken  off,  it  in  like  manner 
discharges  copiously  a  milky  fluid.  The  fruit 
greatly  resembles  externally  a  large  smooth  ap- 
ple or  orange,  hanging  in  clusters  of  three  or  four 
together,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow  colour. 
It  was  now  fair  and  delicious  to  the  eye,  and  soft 
to  the  touch ;  but,  on  being  pressed  or  struck,  it 
explodes  with  a  puff-ball,  leaving  in  the  hand 
only  the  shreds  of  the  thin  rind  and  a  few  fibres. 
It  is,  indeed,  filled  chiefly  with  air,  like  a  blad- 
der, which  gives  it  the  round  form  ;  while  in 
the  centre  a  small  slender  pod  runs  through  it 
from  the  stem,  and  is  connected  by  thin  fila- 
ments with  the  rind.  The  pod  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  silk  with  seeds  :  precisely  like 
the  pod  of  the  silk  weed,  though  very  much 
smaller — being,  indeed,  scarcely  the  tenth  part  as 
large.  The  Arabs  collect  the  silk  and  twist  it 
into  matches  for  their  guns,  preferring  it  to  the 
common  match  because  it  requires  no  sulphur  to 
render  it  combustible.  The  most  definite  ac- 
count we  have  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  so  called, 
is  in  Josephus,  who,  as  a  native  of  the  country, 
is  a  better  authority  than  Tacitus  or  other  foreign 
writers.    After  speaking  of  the  conflagration  of 
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the  plain,  and  the  yet  remaining  tokens  of  the 
divine  fire,  he  remarks  that  "  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  ashes  reproduced  in  the  fruits ;  which,  in- 
deed, resemble  edible  fruits  in  colour,  but  on  be- 
ing plucked  with  the  hands  are  dissolved  into 
smoke  and  ashes."  In  this  account,  after  a  due 
allowance  for  the  marvellous  in  all  popular  re- 
ports, I  find  nothing  which  does  not  apply  al- 
most literally  to  the  fruit  of  the  Osher,  as  we  saw 
it.  It  must  be  plucked  and  handled  with  great 
care,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  bursting.  We 
attempted  to  carry  some  of  the  boughs  and  fruit 
with  us  to  Jerusalem,  but  without  success. — 
Hasselquist  finds  the  apples  of  Sodom  in  the 
fruit  of  the  Solanum  melongena,  (night  shade, 
mad  apple,)  which  we  saw  in  great  abundance  at 
Ani  Jidy,  and  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  These 
apples  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Osher, 
and  when  ripe,  are  full  of  small  black  grains. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  like  explosion — no- 
thing like  '  smoke  and  ashes ; '  except,  occasion- 
ally, as  the  same  naturalist  remarks,  "  when  the 
fruit  is  punctured  by  an  insect  (Tenthredo)  which 
converts  the  whole  of  the  inside  into  dust,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  rind  entire,  without  any  loss 
of  colour."  We  saw  the  Solonum  and  the  Osher 
growing  side  by  side  ;  the  former  presenting  no- 
thing remarkable  in  its  appearance,  and  being 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  while  the 
latter  immediately  arrested  our  attention  by  its 
singular  accordance  with  the  ancient  story,  and 
is  moreover  peculiar  in  Palestine  to  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea. — Robinson  and  Smith's  Travels 
in  Palestine. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  1,  1848. 


In  the  present  number  we  have  the  life  of  Wm. 
Allen  brought  down  to  the  period  in  his  active  and 
eventful  career,  when  he  took  his  place  among  the 
acknowledged  ministers  of  the  religious  society  to 
which  he  belonged.  His  travels  in  the  service  of 
the  gospel  had  hitherto  been  performed  as  a  com- 
panion to  others  who  were  engaged  to  visit  the 
churches,  but  in  his  new  situation,  the  order  of 
society  presented  no  obstruction  to  his  engaging 
in  such  services,  with  the  approbation  of  his  friends, 
on  his  own  responsibility. 

In  our  estimate  of  his  labours  during  the  portion 
of  his  life  which  has  passed  under  review,  we  may 
be  liable,  upon  observing  the  readiness  and  energy 
with  which  he  engaged  in  almost  every  plan  which 
presented  for  relieving  the  distress  or  increasing 
the  comforts  of  our  race,  to  consider  him  as  a  man 
constitutionally  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of  others; 
acting  upon  the  impulse  of  a  benevolent  feeling, 
rather  than  from  apprehension  of  religious  duty. 


REVIEW. 

That  he  possessed,  in  the  structure  of  his  mind,  a 
sensibility  highly  favourable  to  the  development 
of  philanthropic  feelings,  and  an  energy  of  purpose 
which  no  ordinary  difficulties  could  paralyze,  may 
be  readily  admitted.  But  a  careful  inspection  of 
his  diary  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  the  conviction 
that  his  active  exertions  in  his  various  works  of 
benevolence  were  stimulated  and  supported  by 
religious  considerations. 

Whether  he  was  labouring  to  feed  the  starving 
population  of  Spitalfields,  to  arrest  the  career  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  to  shield  the  victims  of 
negligence  and  poverty  from  the  punishments 
awarded  by  the  Draconic  laws  of  his  country,  to 
enlighten  the  understandings  of  the  students  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  to  encourage  the  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful in  his  own  and  in  foreign  countries,  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  a  Christian  education  to  the  children 
of  the  poor,  or  to  diffuse  among  his  varied  acquaint- 
ances a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  principles 
in  which  he  most  certainly  believed,  we  still  find 
him  humbly  seeking  to  the  exhaustless  Fountain  of 
life  and  love,  for  wisdom  and  strength.  The  New 
Testament  appears  to  have  been  his  daily  com- 
panion ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  multifarious 
engagements  he  found  and  embraced  frequent 
opportunities  for  silent  retirement,  and  waiting 
upon  God  for  the  renewal  of  spiritual  strength. 

So  far,  indeed,  were  his  philanthropic  labours 
from  absorbing  his  attention  to  the  exclusion  of 
secret  and  silent  introversion  of  mind,  that  they 
were  evidently  invigorated  and  refined  by  the  deep 
felt  solicitude  for  the  present  and  everlasting  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  human  race,  which  an  experi- 
mental acquaintance  with  the  overshadowing  of 
the  Father's  love  alone  can  produce.  If,  indeed, 
we  examine  the  characters  of  those  who.  in  any 
age  or  situation  in  life,  have  been  conspicuous  for 
their  labours  to  improve  the  physical,  moral,  and 
religious  condition  of  mankind,  we  shall  find,  pro- 
bably, without  a  solitary  exception,  that  a  deep 
feeling  of  religious  responsibility  was  the  great 
master-spring  that  impelled  them  all. 

The  attention  paid,  at  an  advanced  period  of  his 
day,  to  the  languages  of  the  continent,  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  his  desire  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
course which  his  religious  and  philanthropic  labours 
required  to  be  maintained.  Long  before  his  day 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  had  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  study  of  those  languages  among 
its  members,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract 
from  an  epistle  issued  in  1737  : 

"It  has  been  the  concern  of  this  meeting,  from 
the  relation  given  of  truth's  spreading  in  foreign 
countries,  that  Friends  who  are  of  ability,  and  have 
the  prosperity  of  truth  at  heart,  would,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  take  care,  as  suitable 
opportunities  and  occasions  may  offer,  to  let  them 
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be  instructed  in  some  modern  tongues,  as  French, 
High  and  Low  Dutch,  Danish,  &c,  that  so  when 
they  are  grown  up,  they  may  reap  the  benefit 
thereof;  and  as  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  dispose 
and  incline  them,  maybe  of  service  to  the  church.' : 


Magnetic  Telegraph. — By  recent  accounts  it 
appears  that  this  new  species  of  communication 
has  been  extended  to  St.  Louis.  There  is  there- 
fore a  line  from  Boston  to  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, through  which  intelligence  can  be  transmit- 
ted with  the  velocity  of  lightning.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting results  of  this  brilliant  discovery,  is  a 
facility  hitherto  unknown,  with  which  the  relative 
longitude  of  places  connected  by  telegraph  may 
be  determined. 

The  discovery  of  an  easy,  practical  and  accurate 
method  of  determining  the  longitude  at  sea  has 
long  been  an  object  of  pursuit  with  men  of  science. 
Large  rewards  have  been  offered  by  the  British 
government  for  the  best  method  of  accomplishing 
this  object.  The  means  generally  used  are  lunar 
observations  and  accurate  chronometers. 

To  determine  the  longitude  of  a  place  either  on 
the  ocean  or  the  land  by  chronometers,  requires 
that  the  instrument  used  should  be  transported 
from  the  place  with  which  the  comparison  is  to 
be  made,  to  that  whose  longitude  is  required.  The 
accuracy  of  the  result  will  depend  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  time-keeper,  during  the  transporta- 
tion. The  method  by  lunar  observation  requires 
considerable  care  and  skill  in  the  application  of 
instruments,  as  well  as  no  inconsiderable  labour 
in  making  calculations. 

Whatever  method  may  be  used,  the  real  diffi- 
culty to  be  surmounted  is  to  determine  the  exact 
time  of  day,  at  the  same  instant,  under  the  meri- 
dians whose  longitudes  are  to  be  compared.  This 
is  more  conveniently  done  in  the  case  before  us, 
by  using  sidereal  time.  As  the  earth  revolves  on 
its  axis  with  uniform  velocity,  the  interval  between 
two  successive  passages  of  a  fixed  star  over  any 
given  meridian  of  the  earth  is  always  the  same. 
This  interval  is  termed  a  sidereal  day;  and  is 
nearly  equal  to  23  hours,  56  minutes,  4  seconds  of 
solar  time.  Dividing  the  sidereal  day  into  hours, 
minutes  and  seconds,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
solar  day  is  divided,  it  is  clear  that  the  globe  will 
perform  one-twenty-fourth  part  of  its  diurnal  rota- 
tion in  a  sidereal  hour.  Hence  two  meridians  of 
the  earth  which  intercept  an  arc  of  15  degrees  on 
the  equator,  must  pass  the  same  fixed  star  at  the 
interval  of  one  sidereal  hour;  the  western  meri- 
dian passing  it  last,  because  the  rotation  is  from 
west  to  east. 

If,  then,  we  take  the  passage  of  a  given  fixed  star 
over  the  meridian  of  a  place  on  the  earth  as  the  | 
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beginning  of  the  sidereal  day  at  that  place,  the 
passage  of  the  same  star  over  the  meridian  of  any 
other  place  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  sidereal 
day  at  the  latter.  From  this  it  evidently  follows 
that  when  it  is  12  o'clock  sidereal  time,  under  a 
given  meridian,  it  is  11,  under  the  meridian  15  de- 
grees to  the  west,  and  1,  under  that  which  is  15  to 
the  east. 

Suppose  now  a  clock  at  Boston  and  another  at 
St.  Louis  to  be  accurately  adjusted  to  sidereal 
time;  and  that  by  some  means  an  observer  should 
be  enabled  to  examine  them  at  the  same  instant 
of  time,  the  difference  of  the  hours  which  they  in- 
dicate reduced  into  degrees,  at  the  rate  of  15  to 
an  hour,  or  1  degree  to  4  minutes  of  time,  would 
represent  the  difference  of  longitude.  This  is  in 
effect  what  the  telegraph  accomplishes.  Conceive 
an  observer,  B,  at  Boston,  and  another,  L,  at 
St.  Louis,  ready  to  answer  the  signals  of  each 
other.  When  B  observes  that  his  clock  indicates 
12,  he  gives  the  signal,  which  is  immediately 
transmitted  by  the  telegraph  to  L,  who  notes  the 
time  at  St.  Louis,  which  we  suppose  to  be  10  hours, 
45  minutes,  48  seconds.  The  difference,  1  hour, 
14  minutes,  12  seconds,  reduced  into  degrees,  as 
above,  would  show  that  St.  Louis  was  18°  33  mi- 
nutes westward  from  Boston.  Some  small  cor- 
rections would  no  doubt  be  required  in  practice, 
but  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  observations,  and 
repeating  the  trials  a  sufficient  number  of  times, 
the  errors  could  be  very  nearly  compensated.  This 
method  cannot  be  applied  to  navigation,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  but  it  promises  to 
furnish  a  means  of  introducing  greater  accuracy 
than  has  been  hitherto  attained,  in  fixing  the  re- 
lative position  of  places  on  land. 


Died, — At  Weare,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  12th 
of  11th  month  last,  Enoch  Breed,  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age,  a  faithful  elder  in  the  church,  having, 
through  a  long  life,  sustained  the  character  of  a 
consistent  Friend  and  an  honest  man. 

 ,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  23d  of  4th 

month  last,  Lydia  Breed,  wife  of  the  above-named 
Enoch  Breed,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age.  In  the 
decease  of  this  dear  Friend,  the  Church  and  the 
community  at  large,  have  sustained  a  heavy  loss. 
She  possessed  a  clear  and  discriminating  mind ; 
and  having,  in  early  life,  yielded  to  the  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  became  instru- 
mental for  good  to  many.  It  pleased  the  Head  of 
the  Church  to  dispense  to  her  a  gift  in  the  ministry, 
which  she  sweetly  and  faithfully  occupied.  Her 
public  communications  of  this  nature  were  gene- 
rally concise,  but  full  of  instruction,  and  uttered  in 
demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power.  She  was 
deeply  concerned  for  the  support  of  right  order  and 
wholesome  discipline;  and  with  her  discriminating 
mind,  under  the  influence  of  divine  grace,  she  was 
able  to  detect  and  expose  error.  But  while  she 
stood  with  unflinching  firmness  for  the  truth,  she 
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ever  remembered  the  frailties  to  which  all  are 
subject,  and  was  always  ready  to  exercise  that 
charity  which  hopeth  all  things.  For  many  years, 
with  her  husband,  she  occupied  the  place  of  Super- 
intendent in  the  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School 
at  Providence,  which  responsible  station  they  filled 
acceptably  to  Friends.  Her  health,  for  several 
years  previous  to  her  decease,  was  feeble,  but  she 
was  very  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  many  and  varied  duties 
and  appointments,  under  much  bodily  debility  and 
suffering.  When  in  the  progress  of  her  disease,  she 
was  finally  prevented  from  leaving  her  house,  her 
friends  continued  to  seek  her  counsel,  which  she 
was  still  enabled  to  impart  to  their  great  comfort 
and  edification.  To  a  friend,  from  a  distance,  who 
visited  her  near  her  close,  she  expressed  with 
much  clearness  her  prospect  and  the  ground  of  her 
hope.  She  recapitulated  briefly  her  course  of  life, 
and  recounted  some  of  the  preservations  which 
she  had  witnessed  from  her  Heavenly  Father ;  and 
while  she  could  look  back  with  a  consciousness  of 
having  been  in  good  degree  engaged  to  discharge 
the  duties  that  had  devolved  upon  her,  she  felt 
that  she  was  altogether  an  unprofitable  servant, 
and  that  her  acceptance  wholly  depended  upon 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  fully  realizing 
the  Gospel  truth,  which  she  had  often  been  con- 
cerned to  proclaim  to  others,  that  not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy,  he  saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Her 
end  was  peace. 

 ,  at  Springfield,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  on 

the  24th  of  last  month,  Sidney,  the  wife  of  George 
Allen,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  in  Detroit,  Maine,  on  Sixth  day  evening, 

the  19th  of  11th  month  last,  Sarah  Jenkins,  wife 
of  Moses  Jenkins,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  in  Winslow,  Maine,  on  First  day  morning, 

the  19th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  Sarah 
C.  Hobbey,  daughter  of  John  and  Phebe  Hobbey, 
in  the  25th  year  of  her  age. 

These  were  Friends  of  reputable  character,  and 
their  end,  we  trust,  was  peaceful  and  happy. 


MEASURING  AN  ARC. 
The  accurate  measurement  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  involves  so  many  points  of  high 
scientific  and  commercial  interest,  that  the  labours 
undertaken  to  effect  the  object  may  be  regarded 
as  among  the  greatest  triumphs  of  philosophy. 
Such  measurements  were  made  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  repeated 
subsequently,  as  the  necessity  for  greater  accu- 
racy became  apparent.  An  almost  incredible 
amount  of  labour  and  difficulty  has  been  en- 
countered in  performing  the  operations,  arising 
from  various  causes.  From  the  confines  of  the 
polar  circle  to  the  equator,  nearly  every  nation 
has  contributed  its  share  to  this  important  work, 
of  which  the  ordnance  survey  now  carried  on 
in  England  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
consequence;  there  are  few  governments  which 
have  not  had  a  desire  to  know  the  precise  posi- 
tion and  configuration  of  the  country  over  which 
they  ruled. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  ignorance  and  jea- 
lousies of  mankind  often  cause  as  much  annoy- 
ance to  peaceful  philosophers  as  to  real  enemies. 
On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  England,  in  1783,  a  proposition  was  made, 
through  the  French  ambassador,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  latter  country,  for  a  joint  survey  to 
determine  the  exact  distance  between  the  ob- 
servatories of  Greenwich  and  Paris;  the  pro- 
position was  favourably  received,  and  the  mea- 
surement of  the  portion  of  the  line  between 
Greenwich  and  Dover  intrusted  to  General  Roy, 
who  had  already  been  employed  in  similar 
labours.  In  a  survey  of  this  nature,  the  distance 
is  measured  by  a  continuous  series  of  triangles, 
commencing  from  one  base  line,  which  must  be 
determined  with  the  greatest  possible  precision. 
General  Roy's  base  line,  more  than  27,000  feet 
in  length,  was  measured  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
near  London ;  its  correctness  was  insured  by 
the  employment  of  three  several  kinds  of  mea- 
sures— a  steel  chain,  and  wooden  and  glass 
rods,  all  constructed  by  the  celebrated  Rams- 
den:  this  preliminary  operation  occupied  from 
April  to  August  of  the  year  1784;  and  from  the 
line  thus  laid  down,  the  measurement  was  car- 
ried on  to  Dover,  when  three  members  of  the 
French  Academy  were  sent  over  to  confer  with 
the  English  savans,  and  to  decide  on  the  points 
of  land  on  which  the  signal-lights  should  be 
fixed,  by  which  the  measurement  was  continued 
across  the  Channel.  The  large  folio  in  which 
all  these  proceedings  are  detailed,  attests  the  dili- 
gence and  zeal  with  which  they  were  conducted. 

In  1790,  the  French  Academy,  in  consequence 
of  a  request  from  the  National  Assembly,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  report  on  a  new  standard 
of  weights  and  measures.  On  referring  to  the 
standards  already  in  existence,  they  were  found 
to  be  so  imperfect,  that  it  was  recommended  to 
measure  anew  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  as  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  a  true  standard.  The 
extreme  points  chosen  on  this  occasion  were 
Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  both  on  the  sea  level; 
the  necessary  operations  were  commenced  in 
1792,  but  with  great  impediments  in  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  Revolution.  Mechain,  to  whom  the 
southern  end  of  the  line  had  been  assigned,  was 
arrested  while  making  his  observations  at  the 
base  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  a  traitor  conveying 
signals  to  the  enemy;  and  was  afterwards  impri- 
soned for  nearly  a  year  in  Spain,  as  it  was  feared 
that  the  local  knowledge  he  had  obtained  might 
be  employed  in  favour  of  the  French  arms. 
Dclambert,  his  coadjutor,  who  surveyed  in  the 
interior  of  France,  was  exposed  to  still  greater 
risks;  he  was  beset  by  mobs,  his  observatories 
and  signal-posts  were  thrown  down  and  de- 
stroyed, and,  together  with  his  assistants,  he 
was  frequently  imprisoned.  On  one  occasion, 
at  St.  Denis,  they  were  only  saved  from  the  po- 
pular fury  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  mayor. 
•Sometimes  passports  were  refused  them,  and  at 
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others  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  ob- 
servations, and  give  an  account  of  themselves  at 
one  of  the  numerous  clubs  which  then  existed 
in  every  part  of  France.  The  depreciation  in 
value  of  the  assignats  with  which  they  had  been 
supplied  to  pay  for  what  they  wanted,  was  also 
a  cause  of  great  inconvenience.  Besides  these, 
there  were  natural  obstacles  to  be  encountered 
and  overcome:  in  placing  the  signals,  it  was 
often  necessary  to  climb  to  the  top  of  precipitous 
and  almost  inaccessible  heights,  and  to  sleep 
there  without  any  protection  from  the  weather. 
Such,  however,  is  the  energy  inspired  by  a 
genuine  love  of  science,  that  the  work  was  at 
last  successfully  completed  by  the  eminent  indi- 
viduals engaged. 

Some  time  afterwards,  on  extending  this  line 
from  Spain  to  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  persons 
employed  underwent  severer  privations.  Biot 
and  a  brother  philosopher  were  shut  up  for  two 
or  three  months  in  a  temporary  cabin  on  the  top 
of  a  rock  in  the  little  island  of  Formentera,  while 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  signals 
on  the  heights  of  Ivica.  Arago,  who  watched 
during  a  similar  period  from  a  dreary  spot  called 
the  desert  of  Las  Palmas,  was  afterwards  taken 
for  a  spy  at  Majorca,  and  on  attempting  to  escape 
disguised  as  a  peasant,  was  captured,  and  im- 
prisoned several  months  in  the  citadel.  On  re- 
gaining his  liberty,  the  ship  in  which  he  em- 
barked was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  he 
then  sailed  for  Marseilles  in  an  Algerine  vessel, 
which  was  made  prize  of  by  a  Spanish  corsair 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  Algerine  was, 
however,  reclaimed ;  and  sailing  a  second  time 
for  France,  narrowly  escaped  destruction  on  the 
shores  of  Sardinia,  and  was  ultimately  driven 
back,  with  several  feet  water  in  her  hold,  to 
Algiers.  In  this  city  M.  Arago  lived  for  six 
months,  in  the  garb  of  a  Mussulman,  until  an 
opportunity  offered  of  sailing  once  more  for 
France.  The  convoy  was  met  and  captured  by 
an  English  squadron;  but  in  this  instance  for- 
tune favoured  the  astronomer;  the  vessel  in 
which  he  had  embarked  was  the  only  one  that 
escaped  and  arrived  safely  at  Marseilles.  When 
to  this  account  we  add  the  labours  of  the  Swedish 
philosophers  while  measuring  an  arc  in  the  dreary 
and  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  we  have  striking 
examples  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  per- 
severance ;  to  this  apparently  humble  virtue  the 
greatest  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  humblest 
artisan,  is  indebted  for  success. — Chambers's 
Edinburgh  Journal. 


VISIT  OF   HERSCHELL,  A  CONVERTED  JEW,  TO  HIS 
FATHER-LAND. 

"  There  is  a  low  vaulted  chamber  built  over 
the  mouth  of  the  well,  the  lower  part  of  which 
may  have  been  originally  the  ledge  that  sur- 
rounded it,  on  which,  or  on  a  similar  one  of  an 
older  date,  our  Lord  may  have  sat  to  rest  when 
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weary  with  his  journey.  I  cannot  express  the 
feeling  of  vivid  reality  which  the  sight  of  this 
well  gave  to  the  history  and  the  scene  connected 
with  it.  Jesus  '  left  Judea,  and  departed  again 
into  Galilee:  And  he  must  needs  go  through 
Samaria,'  which  lay  directly  between  Judea 
and  Galilee,  unless  he  had  taken  a  very  cir- 
cuitous road,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Jordan. 
As  he  sat  on  the  well,  faint  and  weary,  '  there 
cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water.' 
All  travellers  express  surprise  why  she  should 
come  a  mile  and  a  half  to  draw  water,  when 
there  are  fountains  close  to  the  town  of  Sychar. 
I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  she  did 
so  as  a  religious  ceremony,  similar  to  that  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  on  the  great  day 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles."  "When  our 
Lord  had  told  this  woman  '  all  things  that  ever 
she  did,'  she  perceived  He  was  a  prophet,  and 
immediately  sought  instruction  from  Him  on  the 
disputed  point  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  as 
to  which  was  the  holy  place,  where  men  ought 
to  worship.  How  striking  is  the  reply  of  our 
Lord,  when  considered  in  the  very  place  where 
the  fulfilment  of  its  prediction  is  now  so  mani- 
fest,— '  Woman,*  believe  me  the  hour  cometh 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet 
at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.'  He  next 
plainly  told  her  with  which  of  the  contending 
parties  the  truth  then  lay.  'Ye  worship  ye 
know  not  what;  we  know  what  we  worship, 
for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.'  To  one  of  His 
brethren  according  to  the  flesh,  these  words, 
'We  know  what  we  worship,'  are  peculiarly 
affecting,  our  Lord  so  plainly  identifying  him- 
self with  the  Jews.  But  how  important  to  all 
His  true  disciples  of  every  nation  under  heaven 
is  the  declaration  that  follows, — 'But  the  time 
cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; 
for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him ; 
God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  As 
if  he  said, — 'At  present  "salvation  is  of  the 
Jews;"  there  is  with  them,  and  their  institu- 
tions, an  arbitrary  and  official  sanctity,  appointed 
by  God  Himself;  and  all  who  would  worship 
aright  must  be  joined  with  them;  but  the  hour 
is  at  hand  when  this  state  of  things  shall  pass 
away.  Now  there  are  'ordinances  of  divine 
service,  and  a  worldly  sanctuary,'  because  '  the 
way  into  the  holiest  of  all  is  not  yet  made  mani- 
fest;' now  there  'are  priests  that  offer  gifts  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  who  serve  unto  the  example 
and  shadow  of  heavenly  things ;'  but  when  the 
'  one  sacrifice'  has  been  offered,  when  the  great 
reality  has  come,  all  these  shadows  shall  vanish, 
official  sanctity  of  place  and  person  shall  cease, 
and  nothing  shall  henceforward  be  accounted  as 
worship,  save  the  homage  of  the  heart, — the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  More 
than  eighteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  this 
declaration,  [John  iv.  21—24,]  and  yet  we  find 
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in  the  Christian  church,  instead  of  a  universal 
testimony  that  it  is  the  Spirit  alone  that  quick- 
eneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,  a  cleaving  to 
outward  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  if  these  were 
still*  the  appointed  channels  through  which  the 
Spirit  is  conveyed !  A  large  portion  of  the  pro- 
fessing Church  of  Christ  seem  still  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Samaritan  woman,  obliged  to  go  to 
the  well  of  Jacob  to  draw  water,  instead  of  pos- 
sessing in  themselves  a  <  well  of  water  springing 
up  unto  everlasting  life.'  If  I  am  still  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  priest,  either  for  the  commence- 
ment or  sustenance  of  spiritual  life,  I  see  little 
to  distinguish  the  Christian  from  the  Jewish 
dispensation ;  if,  instead  of  hereditary  priests  of 
a  sacred  family,  chosen  by  God  Himself,  I  am 
directed  to  regard  as  officially  holy,  priests  made 
by  the  will  of  man,  in  many  cases  from  mere 
worldly  motives ;  if  I  am  to  have  priests  with- 
out Urim  and  Thummim,  and  a  temple  without 
a  Shechinah;  instead  of  giving  me  a  substance 
in  lieu  of  a  shadow,  I  am  only  presented  with 
an  empty  mockery  of  a  glory  that  has  departed. 
The  Church  of  Christ  may  still  be  edified  by 
real  gifts,  and  real  sanctity;  but  the  ritual  and 
official  are  mere  'beggarly  elements,'  passed 
away  for  ever." 

"'Jesus  went  forth  with  his  disciples  over 
the  brook  Cedron,  where  was  a  garden.  And 
Judas  knew  the  place,  for  Jesus  oftimes  resorted 
thither  with  his  disciples.'  The  brook  Cedron, 
or  Kidron,  is  now  only  a  dry  channel,  through 
which  no  stream  flows,  except  during  the  heavy 
rains  of  winter;  but  on  crossing  it,  near  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  city,  you  come  to  a  plat 
of  ground,  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  which 
has  long  been  pointed  out  as  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane;  and  as  the  situation  corresponds 
to  the  place  described  in  the  Gospel  narrative, 
being  near  the  Mount  of  Olives,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  in  or  near  this  spot  the 
mysterious  agony  of  our  blessed  Lord,  when  he 
<  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong 
crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save 
him  from  death,'  took  place.  In  this  enclosure 
are  eight  very  old  olive  trees.  I  felt  this  a  so- 
lemn spot;  it  was  impossible  to  visit  it,  for  the 
first  time  at  least,  without  a  lively  recollection 
of  Him  who  '  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death.' 
I  felt  how  natural  to  the  human  mind  is  the 
worship  of  the  visible, — the  love  of  relics.  I 
could  not  resist  pulling  many  twigs  of  those 
ancient  olive  trees.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how,  from  the  time  of  Peter  unto  the  present 


•  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  the  author  seems  to  in- 
timate, that  rites  and  ceremonies,  even  when  Divinely 
authorized,  were  the  appointed  channels  through  which 
the  Spirit  was  conveyed.  External  observances  never 
constituted  the  essence  of  worship,  they  were  merely 
the  appendages.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  our 
Lord's  declaration,  the  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. — Ed. 


day,  men  should  be  disposed  to  say,  when 
deeply  impressed  in  a  particular  spot,  k  let  us 
build  a  tabernacle'  here ;  but  even  if  experience 
had  not  shown  the  futility  of  such  attempts  to 
perpetuate  the  impression,  I  believe  the  princi- 
ple is  in  itself  wrong,  as  tending  to  encourage  a 
low  estimate  of  the  degree  in  which  God's  pre- 
sence may  be  now  enjoyed.  If  we  really  be- 
lieve that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  Christ's  name,  He  is  there  in  the 
midst  of  them,  actually,  though  invisibly,  pre- 
sent, we  ought  to  feel  that  to  us  the  place  where 
He  is  now  present  in  spirit  is  more  holy  than 
the  place  where  he  was  in  person  many  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  thus  the  upper  room,  the  open 
field,  or  our  own  private  chamber,  where  God 
condescends  to  meet  with  us,  should  be  to  us 
'  none  other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate 
of  heaven.'  I  firmly  believe,  that  if  we  seek  to 
affect  the  mind  by  the  aid  of  architecture,  paint- 
ing, or  music,  the  impression  produced  by  these 
adjuncts  is  just  so  much  subtracted  from  the 
worship  of  the  unseen  Jehovah.  If  the  outward 
eye  is  taken  up  with  material  splendour,  or 
forms  of  external  beauty,  the  mind's  eye  sees 
but  little  of  '  Him  who  is  invisible ;'  the  ear  that 
is  entranced  with  the  melody  of  sweet  sounds, 
listens  not  to  the  '  still  small  voice'  by  which 
the  Lord  makes  his  presence  known." 


OUTBREAK  OF  THE  ELEPHANT. 

A  scene  of  unusual  excitement  was  exhibited 
on  the  22d  ult.,  at  the  Menagerie  of  Waring  & 
Co.,  in  this  city,  in  consequence  of  the  elephant 
Columbus  becoming  enraged  and  ungovernable. 
The  facts  of  this  stirring  incident,  attended  as  it 
was  with  serious  consequences  to  one  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  affair,  appear  to  have 
been  as  follows : 

The  keeper,  Wm.  Kelly,  of  New  York,  whose 
acquaintance  with  Columbus  was  only  short, 
was  employed  after  one  o'clock,  in  paring  his 
feet  and  otherwise  preparing  him  for  exhibition 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  animal  becoming 
restive,  Kelly  left  him  and  procured  a  fork  with 
with  which  to  chastise  him  ;  but  the  sagacious 
animal  seeing  him  returning  with  the  weapon, 
screeched,  and  instantly  seized  him  with  his 
extended  trunk  and  threw  him  twice  into  the  air, 
and  then  left  him,  foaming  with  rage.  He  in- 
stantly knocked  down  the  cages  in  which  were 
a  hysena  and  a  wolf,  both  of  which  escaped 
therefrom,  and  ran  several  times  round  the  ring 
before  they  were  captured  and  secured,  which 
was  done  without  any  injury  to  the  persons  who 
performed  that  daring  and  dangerous  act — the 
animals  being  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  screeches 
of  Columbus  and  his  ungovernable  fury.  It 
was  truly  a  fearful  time ;  for  all  the  animals,  from 
the  King  of  the  Forest  down  to  the  most  insig- 
nificant reptiles,  were  struck  with  consternation 
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and  awe,  and  each  gave  vent,  in  its  own  peculiar 
manner,  to  the  dread  that  pervaded  it. 

This  noble  elephant,  seeing  Mr.  Waring  and 
his  men  taking  measures  to  secure  him,  rushed 
towards  them,  when  they  escaped  up  the  seats 
for  the  audience,  partly  followed  by  him,  but  he 
was  compelled  to  withdraw,  as  the  flooring  and 
seats  gave  way  under  his  ponderous  weight. 
Mr.  Driesbach,  Mr.  Waring  and  others  then 
obtained  a  cable,  which  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  and  finally,  after  much  manoeuvring, 
they  succeeded  in  noosing  him  by  the  legs  ; 
they  then  retreated  towards  the  southerly  corner 
of  the  Menagerie,  where  the  animal  followed 
them — managing  to  elude  him,  they,  after  great 
efforts,  and  striking  him  very  severely  with 
pitchforks,  got  iron  manacles  on  his  legs.  At 
length  they  got  him  into  the  middle  of  the  ring, 
where  we  last  saw  him  at  half  past  five  last  night. 
He  was  then  apparently  humbled,  having  bled 
profusely  and  suffered  considerably.  He  tore 
up  and  broke  all  the  seats  in  the  ring  that  came 
within  his  reach,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they 
had  been  merely  pipe-stems. 

The  unfortunate  keeper,  Kelly,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  had,  it  was  rumoured,  his  right  hip  and 
thigh  dreadfully  fractured.    (He  is  since  dead.) 

During  the  enactment  of  all  these  exciting  and 
alarming  scenes,  the  Mayor,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  the  police,  made  his  appearance,  and 
gave  such  orders  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
called  for ;  and  the  police  were  stationed  in  front 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  building  on  George  street. 
Two  six-pounders  were  placed,  one  in  front, 
and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  Menagerie,  with 
a  view  to  shoot  the  animal  should  he  attempt  to 
make  his  exit  at  either  point.  A  number  of 
small  arms  were  also  brought,  to  be  used  in  the 
event  of  the  smaller  animals  escaping  from  their 
cages.  Fortunately,  however,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  using  them. — Penn.  Inquirer. 


EGYPTIAN  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

Champollion  could  never  have  written  his 
"  Ancient  Egypt,"  but  for  the  discovery  of  the 
true  mode  of  interpreting  the  hieroglyphics, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  following  circum- 
stances :  By  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  the 
antiquities  collected  by  the  French  in  Egypt 
were  given  up  to  the  British.  Among  these  was 
the  Rosetta-Stone.  This  consists  of  a  block  of 
black  basalt,  discovered  in  August,  1799,  by 
Bouchard,  a  French  officer  of  engineers,  while 
digging  the  foundations  of  a  fort  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Rosetta  and  the  Sea. 
In  1802  it  was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  the  under  part  be- 
ing left  rough.  The  upper  surface,  on  which 
are  three  inscriptions,  is  flat,  being  about  three 
feet  in  length  and  two  feet  five  inches  in  width. 
The  coronation  of  Epiphanes,  196  B.  C.  is  re- 
corded on  it  in  the  ancient  Greek,  and  also  in 


the  hieroglyphic  and  the  enchorial  methods  of 
writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  possi- 
bility that  this  stone  might  furnish  a  key  to  the 
inscriptions  on  the  monuments,  was  immediate- 
ly perceived,  and  casts  and  copies  of  it  were 
greatly  multiplied.  All  the  learning  of  Europe 
was  immediately  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  that  portion  which  is  traced  in  Greek  cha- 
racters, was  soon  unravelled.  The  words  Pto- 
lemy and  Cleopatra  were  first  recognized  by 
means  of  the  Greek  inscription,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  characters  which  formed  these  to  other 
names  on  the  monuments,  the  value  of  most  of 
the  phonetic  characters  in  the  enchorial  text  was 
determined.  The  first  step  was  made  by  the 
late  Dr.  Young,  an  English  scholar,  who,  says 
Mr.  Gliddon,  found  the  key,  but  could  not  open 
the  door.  That  key,  however,  was  soon  in  the 
hands  of  a  master  who  knew  how  to  make  use  of  it. 
Champollion  le  Jeune,  with  five  phonetic  letters, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Young,  commenced  a  series 
of  investigations,  which,  in  the  short  space  of 
ten  years,  shed  a  light  upon  the  mysteries  of 
Egypt,  which  all  mankind  had  labored  twenty 
centuries  to  achieve. — See  Frost — Gliddori's 
Ancient  Egypt. 

ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

"  It  is  surely  a  blessed  thing  to  see  a  young 
person,  with  the  Avorld  at  her  feet,  retaining 
:imidst  its  contaminating  atmosphere  the  pure 
enamel  of  simplicity." — Jebb. 

"  Some  persons  object,  and  perhaps  with  too 
much  reason,  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
has  frequently  an  injurious  tendency  upon  the 
minds  of  young  persons,  who,  imagining  them- 
selves prodigies  of  literature,  become  inflated  with 
vanity  and  render  themselves  ridiculous  and  dis- 
gusting. This  may  sometimes  be  the  case, 
though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  persons  who  are 
vain  of  their  intellectual  attainments,  would  have 
been  vain  of  something  less  honourable,  had 
their  understandings  been  suffered  to  remain 
unimproved ;  let  them  only  pursue  their  studies 
farther  and  farther,  and  they  will  find  the  fields 
of  science  so  continually  extending,  and  in  every 
path  so  many  precursors,  who  have  left  their 
puny  achievements  far  behind,  that  they  must 
discover  far  greater  reason  to  be  astonished  and 
abashed  at  their  own  comparative  littleness  and 
ignorance,  than  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  are 
wise.  The  acquisition  of  very  important 
branches  requires  no  abilities  above  the  common 
level;  diligent  application  and  steady  perse- 
verance often  effect  much  more  than  the  dazzling 
but  irregular  flights  of  genius.  The  increased 
pursuit  of  knowledge  would  naturally  diminish 
the  force  of  the  temptation ;  by  becoming  less 
rare,  it  will  appear  more  necessary  and  not  so 
imposing.  It  will  be  worn  as  an  essential 
article  of  dress — of  which  propriety  does  not 
allow  the  neglect — rather  than  as  an  ornament  to 
glitter  and  to  dazzle." — M.  Fox's  Biography. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 

A  SHOEMAKER'S  NOTIONS  OF  THE  FEET. 

In  going  up  Regent-street  one  day  in  Summer, 
three  years  ago,  in  quest  of  a  shoemaker,  we 
had  the  good  fortune — for  good  fortune  it  is — 
to  fall  in  with  exactly  the  kind  of  man  we 
wanted :  this  was  Mr.  James  Sparkes  Hall,  a 
person  who,  to  much  sound  sense  on  general 
subjects,  unites  the  rare  skill  of  supplying  shoes 
so  nice,  easy,  and  pliant,  that  the  feet,  after 
years  of  torture,  are  very  much  surprised  to  find 
themselves  unexpectedly  in  such  an  earthly 
paradise.  On  conversing  with  this  clever  mem- 
ber of  the  gentle  craft,we  learned  that  he  was 
the  inventor  of  the  paniscorium — a  material  ex- 
ternally resembling  leather,  but  possessing  all 
the  softness  and  pliancy  of  cloth.  Pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  this  novel  fabric,  we  procured 
some  articles  made  from  it,  and  having  tested 
them  by  long  and  diligent  wear,  called  a  short 
time  ago  at  Regent  street  to  renew  the  supply. 
On  this  second  occasion,  Mr.  Hall  mentioned 
that  he  was  engaged  on  a  work  on  the  feet,  in- 
cluding a  history  of  boots  and  shoes,  such,  he 
thought,  being  very  desirable  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  We  thought 
so  too.  Mr.  Hall  has  accordingly  brought  out 
this  production,  the  result,  he  says,  of  long  pro- 
fessional study. 

'The  Book  of  the  Feet,'  as  the  author  styles 
his  work,  is  a  plainly,  but  pleasingly  written 
volume,  and  exhibits,  within  a  small  compass, 
the  various  forms  and  phases  which  the  cover- 
ings of  the  feet  have  assumed  from  the  time  of 
Egyptian  sandals  down  to  this  current  era  of 
Wellingtons,  Bluchers,  Clarences,  Cambridges, 
and  Alberts.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Hal] — and  he  is 
of  practical  authority — on  this  really  humane 
and  important  subject: 

"  For  upward  of  twenty  years,  as  a  bootma- 
ker, I  have  made  the  feet  my  study,  and  during 
that  period  many  thousand  pairs  of  feet  have  re- 
ceived my  attention.  I  have  observed  with 
minute  care  the  caste  from  the  antique  as 
well  as  the  '  modern  instances  '  and  am  obliged 
to  admit  that  much  of  the  pain  I  have  witness- 
ed, much  of  the  distortion  of  the  toes,  the  corns 
on  the  top  of  the  feet,  the  bunion  on  the  side, 
the  callosities  beneath,  and  the  growing  in  of 
the  nails  between,  are  attributable  to  the  shoe- 
maker. The  feet,  with  proper  treatment,  might 
be  as  free  from  disease  and  pain  as  the  hands; 
their  structure  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  and 
comfort  of  man  being  naturally  perfect.  Thirty- 
six  bones  and  thirty-six  joints  have  been  given 
by  the  Creator  to  form  one  of  these  members, 
and  yet  man  cramps,  cabins  and  confines  his 
beautiful  arrangement  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  bones  and  joints — together  with  musclos, 
elastic  cartilage,  lubricating  oily  fluid,  veins  and 
arteries — into  a  pair  of  shoes  or  boots,  which, 
instead  of  protecting  from  injury,  produce  the 


most  painful  as  well  as  permanent  results.  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  that 
corns  are  in  all  cases  the  result  of  pressure. 

"  When  corns  are  produced  by  friction  and 
slight  pressure,  they  are  the  result  of  the  shoes 
being  too  large  and  the  leather  hard,  so  that,  by 
the  extension  of  the  foot,  the  little  toe,  or  any 
prominent  part,  is  constantly  being  rubbed  and 
compressed  by  its  own  action.  This  may  con- 
tinue for  months,  or  even  years,  before  any  in- 
convenience is  experienced,  but,  progressively, 
the  cuticle  increases,  and  is  either  detached 
from  the  dermis  by  serum  being  poured  out  be- 
tween them,  similar  to  a  common  blister,  and  a 
new  covering  produced,  or  the  epidermis  thick- 
ens into  layers  adhering  to  each  other." 

Admitting,  then,  that  pressure  and  friction  are 
the  causes  of  corns  and  other  grievances  of  the 
feet,  the  only  permanent  remedy — for  extraction 
is  a  mere  temporary  palliative — must  be  the 
removal  of  the  cause  by  wearing  a  sufficiently 
large  and  well-fitting  shoe. 

"  Every  one  who  has  corns,  knows  and  feels 
that  the  pressure  is  the  cause — no  one  knows 
better  where  the  shoe  pinches  than  he  who 
wears  it.  Yet  few  persons  know  why  it  hurts, 
or  are  aware  how  the  remedy  should  be  applied. 
Sometimes  a  shoe  is  too  large,  often  too  small, 
very  often  too  short,  but  generally  the  wrong 
shape  altogether.  The  fault  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  shoes  themselves,  as  in  the  lasts  from  which 
they  are  made  :  there  the  cause  is  to  be  found, 
and  there  it  has  been  my  study  for  many  years 
to  apply  the  remedy.  Every  one  who  wishes  to 
be  comfortably  fitted,  should  have  a  pair  of  lasts 
made  expressly  for  his  own' use.  Experience 
has  taught  me,  and  doubtless  many  other  masters 
who  have  had  much  to  do  with  bespoke  work 
for  tender  or  peculiar  feet,  that  no  plan  is  equal 
to  this  to  secure  a  good  fit,  and  save  inconve- 
nience and  disappointment  for  the  future.  The 
length  and  width  are  now  every  day  affairs,  but 
the  judgment  of  fitting  is  another  thing;  and 
here  is  the  true  skill. 

"A  last  fitted  up  to  the  length  and  widih  may 
do,  or  it  may  not.  It  may  do  by  chance,  or  fail 
of  necessity  ;  but  if  fitting  be  anything,  it  is  a 
skilful  adaptation  of  the  last  to  the  true  form 
and  requirements  of  the  foot  generally.  Many 
persons  have  an  idea  that  right-and-left  shoes  are 
comparatively  modern  innovations  of  fashion ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake — straight  lasts  are  a  modern 
invention,  and,  notwithstanding  what  many  per- 
sons say  to  the  contrary,  are  decidedly  inferior 
to  a  well-formed  right-and-left  pair." 

Mr.  Hall  advises  an  outline  of  the  feet  to  be 
traced  on  paper,  the  other  dimensions  to  be 
properly  taken,  the  prominent  toes  and  other 
protuberances  to  be  noted  down  at  the  time,  and 
immediately  after,  a  pair  of  lasts  made  suitable 
in  every  way  ;  or,  what  would,  perhaps,  be  still 
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better,  a  cast  of  the  foot  in  plaster  of  Paris  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  last-maker. 

This  is  really  sound  and  valuable  advice; 
and  no  one  who  studies  his  own  comfort— for 
there  is  nothing  more  fretting  and  distressful 
than  ill-fitting  shoes — will  for  a  moment  hesitate 
to  adopt  it.  Let  every  one  who  can  afford  it 
have  lasts  made  to  the  form  and  configuration  of 
his  own  feet;  let  them  be  his  own  property; 
and  let  him  carry  them  with  him,  to  be  used 
wherever  he  may  happen  to  reside. — Nor  are 
"  high  heels"  less  to  be  avoided  than  crooked 
lasts ;  they  throw  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
parts  least  able  to  sustain  it — the  toes;  beside 
bending  the  knee,  and  destroying  that  straight- 
ness  and  command  of  limb  which,  in  the  human 
figure,  is  so  indicative  of  strength  and  grace. 
Were  these  counsels  followed,  would  the  vota- 
ries of  fashion  but  forego  their  absurdities  and 
adhere  a  little  more  closely  to  nature  and  com- 
mon sense,  the  feet  might  be  as  exempt  from 
pain  and  disease  as  the  hand,  and  an  article  of 
dress,  now  so  frequently  a  torture,  would  be- 
come at  once  the  preserver  of  health  and  minis- 
ter of  comfort. 


THE   BRIDGE   AT   THE   FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

I  have  been  intensely  interested  to-day  in 
listening  to  a  description,  from  a  well-informed 
and  competent  source,  of  the  great  bridge  over 
the  gorge  that  separates  the  dominions  of  the 
Queen  from  those  of  the  President.  If  any  thing 
could  be  wanting  in  the  attraction  of  the  country 
about  Niagara  to  turn  thither  the  tour  of  the 
multitudes  in  the  pleasure  season,  this  bridge 
will  supply  it.  Its  thousands  of  tons  of  weight 
of  the  strongest  iron-cord  that  the  ingenuity  of 
the  iron-master  can  devise,  find  a  safe  support  in 
wrought-iron  anchors,  built  in  the  solid  rock  one 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  so  that  before  it 
could  yield,  the  very  rock-bound  earth  would 
forsake  its  tenacity.  A  large  wooden  frame- 
work is  to  be  placed  so  that  no  undulating  motion 
can  be  experienced.  In  full  sight  of  the  cataract, 
the  surge  of  angry  waters  far  beneath,  the  sullen 
storm-beaten  rocks  all  around,  the  quick  locomo- 
tive will  put  forth  all  its  quickness  to  rush  beyond 
the  peril  of  its  journey.  This  glorious  work  is 
already  begun,  the  money  for  its  cost  paid  in 
and  available,  the  excavations  commenced,  and 
the  contractor  is  to  pass  on  horseback  by  the 
middle  of  next  June.  Its  firmness  is  to  be 
such  that,  with  all  the  burden  of  a  powerful 
locomotive  and  a  long  attendant  train  of  cars,  it 
is  not  to  vibrate  one  inch  in  the  centre.  The 
railway  is  to  occupy  the  centre,  two  carriage 
ways  on  either  side,  and  two  foot  ways. 

What  a  magnificent  spectacle  this  road  in  full 
use  will  present !  A  road  of  this  kind  over  the 
Menai  Straits  in  Wales  is  famous  for  the  daring 
displayed  in  its  construction.  That  over  the  Nia- 
gara will  soon  be  world-famed. — Cour.  Sf  Eng. 
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MILTON'S  PRAYER  OF  PATIENCE. 

I  am  old  and  blind ! 
Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown  ; 
Afflicted,  and  deserted  of  my  kind, 

Yet  am  I  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong, 
I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see — 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme  !  to  Thee. 

All-merciful  One  ! 
When  men  are  farthest,  then  art  Thou  most  near, 
When  friends  pass  by,  my  weaknesses  to  shun, 

Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 
Is  leaning  toward  me,  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling  place — 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee, 
I  recognize  Thy  purpose,  clearly  shown, 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed  that  I  may  see 

Thyself — Thyself  alone. 

I  have  nought  to  fear ; 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing ; 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred — here, 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh  !  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
Wrapped  in  that  radiance  from  the  sinless  land 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go, 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng ; 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now, 
When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes ; 
When  airs  from  "  Paradise"  refresh  my  brow, 

That  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime, 
My  being  fills  with  rapture — waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre  ! 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine, 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire, 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 
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WHAT  THE  YEAR  HAS  LEFT  UNDONE. 

BY  HENRY  WARE,  JR. 

It  is  not  what  my  hands  have  done, 

That  weighs  my  spirit  down, 
That  casts  a  shadow  o'er  the  sun,' 

And  over  earth  a  frown  : 
It  is  not  any  heinous  guilt, 

Or  vice  by  men  abhorred  ; 
For  fair  the  fame  that  I  have  built, 

A  fair  life's  just  reward  ; 
And  men  would  wonder  if  they  knew, 
How  sad  I  feel  with  sins  so  few ! 

Alas !  they  only  see  a  part, 

When  thus  they  judge  the  whole  : — 

They  do  not  look  upon  the  heart, — 
They  cannot  read  the  soul: 
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But  I  survey  myself  within, 

And  mournfully  I  feel, 
How  deep  the  precipice  of  sin, 

Its  root  may  there  conceal, 
And  spread  its  poison  through  the  frame, 
Without  a  dread  that  men  should  blame. 

They  judge  by  actions  which  they  see 

Brought  out  before  the  sun; 
But  conscience  brings  reproach  to  me, 

For  what  I've  left  undone  ; 
For  opportunities  of  good, 

In  folly  thrown  away ; 
For  time  mis-used  in  solitude — 

Forgetfulness  to  pray ; 
And  thousand  more  omitted  things 
Whose  memory  fills  my  breast  with  stings. 

And  therefore  is  my  heart  oppressed 

With  thoughtfulness  and  gloom ; 
Nor  can  I  hope  for  perfect  rest, 

Till  I  escape  this  doom. 
Help  me,  Thou  Merciful  and  Just ! 

This  fearful  doom  to  fly ; 
Thou  art  my  strength,  my  peace,  my  trust, 

Oh  help  me,  lest  I  die  ! 
And  let  my  full  obedience  prove 
The  perfect  power  of  faith  and  love. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Mexico. — Notwithstandingthe  reports  previously 
published  respecting  the  removal  of  the  Mexican 
Congress,  the  last  accounts  represent  them  as  still 
sitting  at  Queretaro.  On  the  11th  of  11th  month, 
they  proceeded  to  an  election  of  President,  when 
Anaya,  who  has  once  before  been  Provisional  Pre- 
sident, and  is  considered  decidedly  in  favour  oi 
peace,  was  elected.  His  term  extends  only  to  the 
8th  of  1st  month.  The  Cabinet  ministers  selected 
by  him  are  also  said  to  be  favourable  to  peace. 
The  new  Government  despatched  commissioners 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  to  re-open  negotiations  with 
the  Americans,  but  Commissioner  Trist  having 
been  recalled  by  our  Government,  no  one  with  the 
army  had  authority  to  treat  with  them,  and  they 
returned  to  Queretaro  without  effecting  any  thing. 
A  proposition  was  brought  forward  in  Congress  to 
restrain  the  President  from  alienating,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  any  territory  except  Texas,  but  it  was 
voted  down  by  a  large  majority. 

Congress. — Resolutions  of  the  Legislatures  of 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  against  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  have  been  presented  in  the 
Senate. 

A  resolution  in  opposition  to  the  principles  as- 
sumed by  the  President  in  his  veto  of  the  harbour 
bill,  has  been  passed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  138  to  54. 

A  large  political  meeting  was  held  at  New  York 
on  the  20th  ult..  in  which  a  resolution  embracing 
the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  unani- 
ously  adopted  ;  and  an  address  was  issued  strongly 
condemning  the  Mexican  wafc 

The  annual  meetingof  the  Cherokee  Bible  Society 
was  held  at  Tahlequah  on  the  20th  of  9th  month. 
The  executive  committee  reported  that  they  had 
purchased,  during  the  year.  325  bound  volumes  of 
the  Cherokee  Scriptures,  all  of  which  had  been 
distributed  except  85  copies.  The  Society  adopted 
a  resolution  that  each  member  would  do  all  in  his 


power  to  have  every  destitute  family  in  the  nation 
supplied  with  the  Bible. 

Europe. — The  Hibernia  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
25th  ult.,  after  the  unusually  long  passage  of  twen- 
ty-one days.  Cotton  and  corn  had  both  declined. 
Monetary  affairs  continued  to  improve.  The  Bank 
of  England  had  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to  six 
per  cent.,  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool  had 
resumed  business.  Forty-three  additional  failures 
are  reported  since  the  sailing  of  the  Britannia. 
Parliament  has  been  engaged  in  discussing  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country,  and  each 
House  had  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  commercial  distress,  and 
how  far  it  had  been  affected  by  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  issue  of  bank  notes  payable  on  demand. 
Ireland  was  in  a  fearful  condition  from  starvation 
and  assassinations.  The  war  in  Switzerland  ap- 
pears to  be  terminated  by  the  submission  of  the 
Sonderbund  or  Jesuit  party.  The  Cholera  is  still 
raging  in  Russia,  and  is  reported  as  increasing  at 
Moscow. 

Grand  Larceny. — The  following  act  of  daring 
and  successful  theft  has  excited  a  considerable 
sensation  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity. 

"  On  the  23d  ult.  Dr.  Darlington,  President  of  the 
West  Chester  Bank,  entered  the  car  for  that  village, 
then  standing  in  the  Depot  near  the  coiner  of  Broad 
and  Race  streets,  with  a  valise  containing  $51,100 
of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Chester  County.  He 
first  deposited  his  valise  on  a  seat,  and  stepped  a 
few  feet  to  the  stove  to  warm  his  hands,  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  valise.  While  there,  a  stranger, 
with  a  cloak  on,  pressed  rather  close  to  him,  to 
warm  his  hands  also.  After  a  minute  or  two,  he 
took  his  seat  and  placed  the  valise  underneath,  he 
occupying  the  outer  end  of  the  seat,  and  the  valise 
being  under  the  inner  side,  close  by  his  feet,  with 
the  end  out,  so  as  also  to  be  under  his  eye.  About 
the  same  time,  the  man  who  had  been  warming 
his  hands  with  him  at  the  stove,  took  the  seat 
directly  before  him.  There  were  many  persons 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  car  at  the  time  with 
packages,  &c,  the  car  being  just  about  to  start. 
At  this  moment  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  formerly 
belonging  to  West  Chester,  entered  the  car  and 
took  her  seat  before  the  one  opposite  to  him.  He 
had  not  seen  her  before  for  some  time,  and  simply 
inquired  of  her  how  she  had  been,  and  if  she  was 
going  to  West  Chester;  but  on  addressing  her  he 
turned  his  face  towards  her,  and  consequently,  for 
the  moment,  from  the  valise.  Directly  afterwards, 
on  casting  his  eye  to  the  place  where  he  had  de- 
posited it,  the  valise  was  gone.  Startled,  he  made 
instant  search  under  the  seat,  and  inquired  of  those 
around,  but  it  could  not  be  found,  and  no  one  had 
seen  it.  He  hastened  to  the  rear  of  the  car  and 
inquired  of  the  agent;  he  had  seen  nothing  of  it. 
On  returning  to  make  further  search  in  the  car, 
the  man  who  had  seated  himself  directly  before 
him  was  missing,  when  the  conviction  flashed  on 
his  mind  that  his  valise  had  been  stolen.  Thorough 
search  was  made  throughout  the  car,  without  effect, 
and  it  started  for  West  Chester. 

"Happening  to  meet  with  Judge  Bell,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  car,  they 
proceeded  together  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  to 
have  the  proper  steps  taken  to  detect  the  thief  and 
recover  the  money. —  Inquirer. 
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A  TESTIMONY 

From  Tottenham  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning 
.  Maria  Fox,  who  died  at  Tottenham,  on  the 
I5tk  of  the  First  month,  1844. 

In  reviewing  the  life  and  character  of  this,  our 
beloved,  departed  friend,  we  desire  to  bear  our 
testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  divine  grace,  by 
which  she  was  what  she  was ;  to  set  forth  the 
dealings  of  the  Lord  with  his  servant,  and  the 
efficacy  of  that  power  which  sustained  her, 
whilst  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death. 

Maria  Fox  was  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Tabitha  Middleton,  of  Wellingborough,  in  North- 
amptonshire; Friends,  who,  honouring  God  in 
their  lives,  were  honoured  of  Him,  and  whose 
circumspect  example,  and  Christian  care  and 
counsel,  were  eminently  blessed  to  their  beloved 
daughter.  They  exercised  a  wise  care  in  the 
choice  of  her  associates,  and  enjoined  plainness 
of  language  and  attire,  as  a  constituent  part  of 
gospel  simplicity:  filial  obedience,  strengthened 
by  filial  love,  led  her  lo  yield  ready  submission 
to  their  wishes;  and  these  restraints,  which  at 
that  period  were  sometimes  felt  to  be  irksome, 
afterwards  obtained  the  assent  of  her  matured 
judgment.  Our  dear  friend  was  early  accus- 
tomed to  useful  domestic  employment,  and  train- 
ed in  habits  of  order  and  industry.  She  was  of 
an  amiable  disposition,  and  possessed  much  na- 
tural vivacity,  an  ardent  mind  and  a  warm  ima- 
gination, pursuing  whatever  she  engaged  in,  with 
great  earnestness  and  perseverance.  Her  judi- 
cious and  watchful  parents  provided  her  with 
suitable  reading,  and  other  means  of  acquiring 
useful  knowledge,  and.  she  diligently  and  profit- 
ably availed  herself  of  these  advantages.  She 
delighted  in  contemplating  and  studying  the 
works  of  creative  wisdom,  with  a  heart  warmed 
with  love  and  gratitude  to  their  almighty  Author; 
but  she  felt  that  such  pursuits  do  not  satisfy  the 


wants  of  an  immortal  soul.  In  reference  to  this 
interesting  period  of  her  life,  it  is  instructive  to 
observe,  how,  in  deep  humiliation  of  soul,  she 
delineates  her  earlier  days,  in  the  following  re- 
view of  the  first  forty  years  of  her  life. 

1833.  3d  month  30th.  "  This  day,  being 
my  birth-day,  could  not  fail  to  bring  with  it 
many  serious  reflections.  The  charge  of  Moses 
to  the  assembled  tribes  of  Israel,  when  he  re- 
counted to  them  the  mighty  acts  of  God,  has 
been  much  in  my  mind.  4  Remember  all  the 
way  by  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee,  these 
forty  years,  in  the  wilderness.'  O  my  soul! 
thou  art,  indeed,  especially  called  upon  to  consi- 
der and  to  admire,  with  humble  and  adoring 
gratitude,  the  way  by  which  thou  hast  been  led; 
the  difficulties,  the  temptations,  the  deliverances, 
and,  above  all,  the  multiplied  and  abounding 
mercies  thou  hast  experienced. 

"In  the  ten  years  of  childhood,  I  enjoyed  the 
tender  care  of  pious  parents,  whose  unremitting 
endeavour  it  was,  to  train  up  their  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  to  in- 
troduce them  early  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and,  by  wise  and  judicious 
culture,  to  prepare  the  soil  of  the  heart  for  the 
operations  of  the  heavenly  Husbandman.  Being 
of  a  high  spirit  and  volatile  temper,  my  disposi- 
tion rendered  restraint  as  needful  as  it  was  irk- 
some, and  often  brought  my  tenderly  affectionate 
parents  into  deep  anxiety  on  my  account.  Many 
and  fervent  were  their  prayers,  I  doubt  not,  that 
I  might  be  brought  under  the  regulating  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  led  to  see  the  beauty 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  these,  their 
petitions,  I  have  often  since  considered  as  the 
richest  inheritance  they  could  bequeath  to  their 
children.  Very  early  was  my  heart  made  sen- 
sible of  the  love  of  God,  and  strong  desires  were 
at  times  raised  in  my  soul,  to  become  one  of  his 
children.  But,  notwithstanding  these  good  im- 
pressions, and  my  love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  I  read  much  and  with  great  delight,  the 
next  ten  years  were,  for  the  most  part,  years  of 
inconsideration  and  levity.  In  the  course  of 
them,  we  were  deprived  of  our  excellent  mother, 
whose  example  was  peculiarly  instructive,  and 
her  counsels  prudent,  judicious,  and  affection- 
ate. My  thoughts  often  recur,  with  bitter  an- 
guish, to  the  few  years  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed her  death,  when  I  might  have  afforded  so 
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much  solace  to  my  tender  and  deeply-sorrowing 
father,  had  but  my  heart  been  duly  subjected  to 
the  restraining  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ; 
and  oh !  what  cause  have  I  to  adore  the  pre- 
serving grace  which  saved  my  feet  from  the  path 
of  destruction,  at  a  time  when  my  own  folly  and 
inconsideration  would  have  made  me  an  easy 
prey  of  our  soul's  enemy :  then,  perhaps,  were 
those  prayers  of  my  beloved  parents,  which  had 
for  so  many  years  been  offered  up,  permitted  to 
descend  on  their  unworthy  child,  in  the  blessing 
of  that  God  who  heareth  and  answereth  prayer, 
and  who,  in  his  tender  mercy,  was  pleased  to 
follow  me  with  the  reproofs  of  instruction. 

"  The  ten  years  subsequent  to  this,  were  years 
of  chastisement  and  discipline,  variously  admi- 
nistered. Our  inestimable  father  was  taken  from 
us,  under  circumstances  which,  even  now,  move 
every  feeling  within  me,  when  they  are  vividly 
brought  to  remembrance.  After  his  redeemed 
spirit  had  joined  its  beloved  companion  in  the 
world  of  rest  and  purity,  a  series  of  trials, — 
some,  of  my  own  procuring,  for  want  of  prayer- 
ful dependence  on  an  Almighty  Saviour, — some, 
more  directly  in  the  course  of  providential  dis- 
pensation, were  made  the  means  of  humbling 
and  softening,  in  some  degree,  my  hard,  obdurate 
heart.  I  was  brought  to  feel  my  own  sinfulness, 
helplessness  and  misery,  and  to  cry,  I  humbly 
trust,  in  sincerity  of  soul,  '  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner;'  to  lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
my  compassionate  Saviour,  and,  in  a  precious 
feeling  of  resignation  to  his  will,  to  beg  that  He 
would  do  with  me  whatsoever  seemed  good  in 
his  sight.  Then  was  the  love  of  Christ  felt  to 
be  a  constraining  principle,  and  after  many  deep 
conflicts  of  spirit,  I  was  made  to  bow  before  the 
Lord,  and  brought  to  a  willingness  to  testify  to 
others  what  he  had  done  for  my  soul.  In  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Poole,  a  few  days  after  the 
completion  of  my  thirtieth  year,  I  first  spoke  in 
the  character  of  a  minister.  The  sweet  peace 
I  was  permitted  to  enjoy  for  a  short  time  after- 
wards, no  language  can  describe;  a  sense  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord, 
seemed  to  swallow  up  my  spirit,  and  leave  no- 
thing to  disturb  the  soul's  repose  on  his  infinite, 
everlasting  mercy.  '  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ! 
and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name. 
Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  forget  not  all 
his  benefits.' 

"  And  now  what  shall  I  say  of  the  last  ten 
years?  What  a  record  would  they  present  of 
the  faithfulness  of  God,  of  the  tender  care  and 
matchless  mercy  of  my  covenant  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour, and  of  my  own  ingratitude,  unfaithfulness 
and  negligence!  My  cup  has,  indeed,  been  made 
to  overflow  with  blessings.  To  me  belongeth 
only  blushing  and  confusion  of  face,  but  I  trust 
I  may  acknowledge,  with  reverent  gratitude,  that 
to  these  temporal  mercies,  my  Heavenly  Father, 
in  his  abounding  goodness,  has  been  pleased  to 
superadd  somewhat  of  the  blessings  of  the  hea- 


ven above,  to  show  me  more  clearly  the  sinful- 
ness and  depravity  of  my  own  heart,  and  to  give 
me  stronger  and  fuller  views  of  the  glory  of  that 
gospel,  which  is  the  '  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth:'  here,  then,  let 
me  set  up  an  Ebenezer,  and  say, — '  Hitherto 
hath  the  Lord  helped  me.'  Whether  days  or 
years  may  be  added  to  the  fleeting  span  of 
life,  is  known  only  to  Him  who  seeth  the  end 
from  the  beginning:  wonderful  in  counsel  and 
excellent  in  working,  He  doeth  all  things  well: 
to  this  only  wise  God,  our  Saviour,  I  desire  to 
commit  myself  and  those  dearest  to  me." 

Soon  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  health 
of  our  dear  friend  became  very  delicate,  and  con- 
tinued so,  with  some  variation,  through  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  In  the  apprehension  that  a 
change  of  residence  might  prove  beneficial,  she 
removed,  in  the  year  1821,  with  her  only  and 
beloved  sister,  Hannah  Middleton,  to  Southamp- 
ton. Here,  as  elsewhere,  her  benevolent  heart 
was  often  brought  to  feel  deeply  for  the  poor 
and  the  afflicted,  and  she  was  actively  engaged 
in  efforts  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  to  im- 
prove their  moral  condition.  In  1825,  she  was 
acknowledged  as  a  minister,  and  in  the  following 
year,  in  company  with  her  sister  and  her  valued 
relative,  Ann  Alexander,  she  visited  some  parts 
of  Holland  and  Germany,  as  well  as  the  Friends 
of  Pyrmont  and  Minden,  and  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  farther  religious  service. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Review. 

JOHN  ARCHDALE,  THE  QUAKER  GOVERNOR 
OF  CAROLINA. 

[A  tract,  including  the  two  Carolinas,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  adjoining  country, 
was  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1663  to  eight  of 
his  courtiers,  constituting  them  proprietaries  of 
the  province,  who  endeavoured  to  erect  a  go- 
vernment there  upon  aristosratical  principles; 
yet  with  liberal  terms  to  those  that  should  settle 
in  the  province.  The  first  emigrants  were  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  characters,  often  differ- 
ing among  each  other,  and  almost  always  at  va- 
riance with  the  proprietaries.  There  was  an 
assembly  in  which  the  colonists  were  repre- 
sented ;  but  the  governors  acted  under  the  au- 
thority and  instructions  of  the  proprietaries,  and 
found  it  nearly  impossible  to  escape  the  censure, 
either  of  their  employers,  or  of  the  people  over 
whom  they  presided.  The  last  of  those  govern- 
ors, previous  to  Archdale,  was  Thomas  Smith, 
with  the  close  of  whose  administration  the  ex- 
tract begins. 3 

"Though  Governor  Smith  administered  the 
concerns  of  the  colony  with  prudence  and  inte- 
grity, so  as  to  preserve  a  character  unimpeached 
by  any  party,  he  found  his  situation  rendered 
so  irksome,  by  the  turbulence  and  discontents  of 
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the  people,  that  he  soon  solicited  a  release  from 
his  government.  At  the  same  time  he  urged  the 
proprietaries  to  depute  as  governor  one  of  their 
own  number,  clothed  with  authority  to  hear,  and 
decide  on  the  spot,  all  the  complaints  and  con- 
troversies by  which  the  province  was  distracted. 

"  The  proprietaries,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Smith,  agreed  to  adopt  his  proposal,  and  the 
choice  eventually  fell  upon  John  Archdale,  who 
had  become  one  of  their  number.  He  is  said, 
by  historians,  to  have  belonged  to  the  people 
called  Quakers,  and  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  great  prudence  and  sagacity;  well  qualified, 
by  his  patience  and  command  of  temper,  to  re- 
gulate and  control  the  turbulence  of  others.  So 
great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  wisdom 
and  integrity,  that  he  was  invested  with  powers, 
which  were  deemed  too  absolute  and  extensive 
to  be  entrusted  to  others;  and  his  commission 
contained  a  declaration,  that  the  authority  thus 
conferred,  was  not  to  be  claimed  by  future  go- 
vernors. Upon  his  arrival  at  Charleston  he 
formed  a  council  of  judicious  and  moderate 
men;  and  by  remitting  some  arrears  of  rent, 
and  other  conciliatory  measures,  joined  with  a 
firmness  not  to  be  shaken,  and  a  mildness  not  to 
be  disturbed,  he  soon  succeeded  in  composing 
the  jarring  elements  of  which  the  community 
there  was  constituted. 

"  A  meeting  of  the  representatives  being  con- 
vened, a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  proprietaries,  was 
passed  by  that  body:  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  expression  of  such  sentiments  uttered  by 
the  people  of  Carolina.  The  success  of  Arch- 
dale's  administration  has  been  partly  attributed 
to  his  exemption  from  proprietary  instructions. 
The  unlimited  authority  with  which  he  was  en- 
trusted, was,  no  doubt,  in  his  hands,  au  important 
advantage ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  adminis- 
tration authorizes  a  belief  that  such  a  governor, 
however  trammelled  by  instructions,  would  have 
done  much  towards  maintaining  the  public  tran- 
quillity. He  is  said  to  have  promoted  a  militia 
law,  for  securing  the  defence  of  the  colony. 
From  his  conduct  in  other  respects  we  may  con- 
jecture that  he  permitted  rather  than  promoted 
the  passage  of  such  a  law.  Provision,  however, 
was  made  to  excuse  all  persons  from  bearing 
arms  whom  the  governor  should  furnish  with 
a  certificate  expressing  his  belief  that  their  re- 
fusal was  founded  on  conscientious  persuasion.* 

"  Whatever  countenance  Governor  Archdale 
may  have  given  to  the  military  defence  of  the 
colony,  it  is  fully  agreed  that  he  adopted  the 
humane  and  rational  policy  of  securing  the  safety 


*  By  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Carolina 
every  man  between  seventeen  and  sixty  years  of  age 
was  liable  to  be  called  into  military  service.  These 
constitutions  were  given  up  but  a  short  time  before  the 
appointment  of  Archdale :  hence  it  is  probable  that 
this  law  was  the  first  enacted  in  the  province  which 
secured  an  exemption  from  military  service,  on  con- 
scientious grounds. — Ed. 


of  the  people,  by  cultivating  the  good  will  of  his 
neighbours,  both  savage  and  civilized.  A  tribe  of 
Indians,  living  about  eighty  miles  from  Charles- 
ton, had  placed  themselves  under  the  English  co- 
lonial government.  A  company  of  these  people, 
while  on  a  hunting  expedition,  met  with  some 
Indians  who  resided  not  far  from  St.  Augustine, 
and  took  them  home  as  prisoners,  with  a  view 
of  selling  them  as  slaves,  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
West  Indies.  Governor  Archdale,  hearing  of 
the  circumstance,  caused  the  Indian  chief  and 
his  captives  to  appear  before  him.  After  ex- 
amining the  case,  he  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
taken  back  to  St.  Augustine,  and  sent  a  friendly 
letter  to  the  Spanish  governor  there.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  a  letter  was  received  in  re- 
turn, thanking  him  for  his  humanity,  and  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  maintain  a  pacific  corres- 
pondence with  the  English.*  In  pursuance  of 
these  friendly  demonstrations,  Governor  Arch- 
dale and  the  Spanish  commandant  issued  orders 
to  the  Indians  under  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, to  abstain  from  molesting  each  other. 
This  was  a  more  efficient  security  against  Indian 
and  Spanish  hostility  than  any  militia  could 
furnish. 

"  The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Fear 
manifesting  a  desire  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  government,  Arch- 
dale admitted  them  to  the  privilege,  but  required 
as  a  condition,  that  instead  of  plundering  vessels 
when  wrecked  on  their  coast,  and  murdering 
their  crews,  as  they  had  sometimes  previously 
done,  such  unfortunate  persons  should  be  treated 
with  kindness  and  humanity.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards,  a  vessel  from  New  England,  with 
about  fifty  passengers  on  board,  was  cast  away 
near  that  cape.  The  company,  finding  them- 
selves surrounded  by  the  natives,  were  greatly 
alarmed,  and  remained  on  the  wreck  till  they 
were  nearly  starved.  But  the  Indians  manifest- 
ing tokens  of  friendship,  at  length  gained  their 
confidence;  and,  coming  to  land,  they  were  hos- 
pitably supported  until  they  found  means  to  ac- 
quaint the  governor  with  their  condition.  He 
thereupon  sent  a  vessel  which  conveyed  them 
to  Cooper  River,  where  they  were  settled  upon 
lands  allotted  to  them. 

"  In  the  short  space  of  a  year,  under  the  mild 
and  paternal  administration  of  John  Archdale, 
the  jarring  spirits  which  had  kept  the  colony  in 


*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  shores  of  the 
Mexican  gulf  were  first  explored  under  the  banner  of 
Spain,  and  that  the  Spaniards,  in  consequence,  claimed 
the  neighbouring  country,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  on 
the  plea  of  prior  discovery.  Hence  they  regarded  the 
colonists  of  Carolina  as  intruders  on  their  domain;  and 
nearly  all  the  intercourse  between  the  Spanish  and 
English  colonists,  previous  to  the  administration  of 
Archdale,  were  of  a  hostile  character.  The  colonists 
had  also  frequently  pursued  the  barbarous  policy  of 
encouraging  the  natives  to  weaken  each  other  by  mu- 
tual depredations. — Ed. 
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commotion,  appear  to  have  been  tranquillized; 
magistrates  were  appointed  to  settle  disputes 
among  the  colonists,  and  with  their  Indian 
neighbours;  public  improvements  were  encou- 
raged; and  new  laws  enacted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  and  peace. 

"  There  was,  however,  one  class  of  inhabitants 
to  whom  he  was  unable  to  render  entire  satis- 
faction. The  prejudices  and  antipathies,  noticed 
in  a  former  chapter,  were  not  then  sufficiently 
softened  to  permit  the  French  Protestants,  who 
had  taken  shelter  in  Carolina  upon  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  to  partake  in  the 
elective  franchise.  The  governor,  not  finding 
his  influence  powerful  enough  to  procure  their 
peaceable  admission  to  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, prudently  refrained  from  irritating  the  pas- 
sions of  his  countrymen  by  urging  the  measure : 
but  he  impressively  recommended  these  strangers 
to  the  hospitality  and  compassion  of  the  other 
colonists.  He  also  advised  these  refugees  them- 
selves, to  observe  a  conciliatory  and  Christian 
demeanor,  by  which  the  strongest  aversions  are 
eventually  melted  away.  And  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  add,  that  by  a  patient  adherence  to  this  judi- 
cious advice,  the  jealousy  of  the  English  colo- 
nists was,  not  long  afterwards,  entirely  removed; 
and  an  act  of  naturalization  was  passed  by  the 
colonial  assembly. 

"  In  reviewing  the  administration  of  Archdale, 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  regret  that  he  continued  so 
short  a  time  in  Carolina,  and  that  so  few  men 
of  his  principles  and  character  have  been  placed 
in  prominent  stations  in  political  life.  He  was 
evidently  one  of  the  few  who  exercised  an  im- 
perfectly defined  authority,  not  for  his  own 
aggrandisement,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  he  governed.  He  no  doubt  felt  the  force 
of  the  declaration :  '  He  that  ruleth  over  men 
must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.'  In  the 
following  year  (1696)  he  returned  to  England, 
followed  by  the  benedictions  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  had  so  wisely  presided." — MS.  Hist, 
of  N.  America. 


For  Friend's  Review. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  Annual 
Report  to  Congress,  states  that  the  yearly  value 
of  the  producis  of  the  United  States  exceeds 
three  thousand  millions  of  dollars;  of  which 
only  five  per  cent.,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  are  exported — leaving  ninety-live  per 
cent,  to  be  used  at  home. 

The  amount  imported  during  the  year  was 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  millions  of 
dollars;  of  which  about  eight  millions  were  re- 
exported; leaving  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  millions  to  be  used  in  the  country. 

The  crop  of  Indian  corn  alone  now  exceeds 
live  hundred  millions  of  bushels;  and  of  this 


but  thirty  millions,  or  six  per  cent.,  were  ex- 
ported the  past  year:  yet  the  high  price  which 
this  comparatively  small  quantity  sold  for  in 
Great  Britain,  enabled  our  farmers  to  obtain 
double  price  for  all  they  could  spare ;  so  that  a 
sale  of  only  six  per  cent,  of  the  immense  crop, 
doubled  the  money  value  of  the  whole. 


From  ChamberB's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

These  Falls,  which  an  American  writer,  with 
justifiable  boldness,  speaks  of  as  the  greatest 
wonder  in  the  world,  occur,  as  is  well  known, 
on  the  course  of  that  stream  which  forms  the 
outlet  of  the  great  chain  of  Canadian  lakes.  In 
passing  from  the  Atlantic  up  this  grand  natural 
water-course,  we  first  come  to  Lake  Ontario,  a 
sheet  of  water  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
long,  and  bearing  all  the  ordinary  appearances  of 
a  sea.  Between  this  lake  and  Lake  Erie  there 
is  a  connecting  river  of  about  thirty  miles,  usu- 
ally called  the  Niagara  River,  though  it  is  the 
same  stream,  which,  below  Lake  Ontario,  bears 
the  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  about  the 
middle  of  this  short  river  course  that  the  Great 
Waterfall  takes  place.  The  arrangement  of 
physical  objects  essential  to  the  fall  is  simple, 
and  easily  understood.  The  river  flows  over  a 
flat  table-land,  in  a  depression  of  which  Lake 
Erie  is  situated.  Where  it  flows  from  the  lake, 
it  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  Lake 
Ontario,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  distant.  It 
is  here  a  mile  broad,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
an  arm  of  Lake  Erie.  After  flowing  about  fif- 
teen miles  between  low  banks,  and  only  de- 
scending as  many  feet,  it  comes  to  a  series  of 
rapids  terminating  in  a  precipice  of  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet,  down  which  it  is 
precipitated  into  a  narrow  ravine  which  extends 
for  seven  miles,  and  along  which  the  waters 
make  a  comparatively  rapid  descent.  The 
course  of  the  river  above  the  fall  is  occasionally 
three  miles  broad,  and  studded  with  low  woody 
islands,  one  of  which  forms  a  considerable  tract 
of  land.  Below  the  fall,  all  is  changed,  for  the 
water  then  runs  with  turbid  violence  in  a  trough 
or  groove,  generally  not  more  than  four  hundred 
yards  broad,  and  in  some  places  only  about  half 
that  width.  At  Queenstown,  again,  having 
passed  out  of  the  elevated  region,  it  once  more 
assumes  a  slow  and  gentle  course  over  an  open 
country,  and  thus  it  continues  till  it  joins  Lake 
Ontario.  The  course  of  the  Niagara  River  is 
north  and  south ;  the  country  on  the  east  or 
right  bank  belongs  to  the  United  States  ;  that  on 
the  west  is  part  of  Canada. 

A  vast  volume  of  water,  the  drainage  of  a 
country  thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  pouring 
over  a  rock  one  hundred  and  sixly-five  feet  high, 
must  needs  constitute  an  object  of  uncommon 
sublimity  in  almost  any  circumstances.  It  is 
admitted  that,  if  it  took  place  amidst  savage 
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Alpine  scenery,  its  effect  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. As  it  is,  there  are  some  external  fea- 
tures not  unworthy  of  the  neighbourhood  of  so 
grand  an  object.  The  western  shore  is  a  cliff 
of  about  eighty  feet  above  the  top  of  the  fall ; 
the  eastern  shore  is  lower,  but  is  finely  wooded. 
The  whole  breadth  of  the  river  at  the  fall — 
eleven  hundred  yards,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  a 
mile,  and  forming  the  chord  of  an  irregular  arc 
— is  divided  by  a  low  wooded  island,  called  Goat 
Island,  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  of  which  is 
about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards  in 
curvilinear  length,  constituting  what  is  called  the 
American  Fall;  while  the  western  is  about 
seven  hundred  yards  in  the  same  measurement, 
forming  the  more  celebrated  Horse-Shoe  Fall, 
so  called  from  its  strikingly  curved  form.  Level 
with  the  edge  of  this  fall  is  a  platform  called 
Table  Rock,  projecting  over  the  abyss  below, 
and  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  cataract  is 
obtained.  This  rock  seems  much  shattered, 
and  likely  soon  to  give  way ;  yet  young  and 
headstrong  persons  will  sometimes  lay  them- 
selves prostrate  on  its  front  edge,  and  with 
extended  hand  cleave  the  torrent  as  it  leaps 
down. 

All  beholders  speak  of  the  Niagara  Falls  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration,  but  with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  impossibility  of  conveying 
by  words  an  adequate  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  We  take  leave  to  quote  a  few  descrip- 
tive passages  from  Bouchette.  "  The  first  object 
that  meets  the  eye,  after  descending  to  the  Table 
Rock,  is  the  splendid  gradation  of  swift  rapids 
above  the  Falls ;  then  white  revolving  clouds  of 
mist,  irregularly  belched  forth  from  the  abyss, 
rush  across  the  platform,  enveloping  the  be- 
holder; and  as  these  are  swept  away  by  perpe- 
tually varying  currents  of  air,  he  approaches 
nearer  the  verge  of  the  rock,  and  beholds  the 
whole  length  of  the  tremendous  cataract.  The 
loud  shrill  roar  of  the  rapids  is  lost  amidst  the 
appalling  thunders  of  the  Falls,  which  give  a  real 
or  imaginary  tremulous  motion  to  the  earth,  and 
seem  to  threaten  a  disruption  of  the  projecting 
rock  upon  which  we  are  standing.  The  view 
from  this  spot  is  extremely  grand,  and  unspeak- 
ably sublime ;  but  it  is  too  near  and  overpower- 
ing to  permit  the  spectator  fully  to  appreciate 
the  whole  splendour  of  the  scene.  The  summit 
of  the  bank,  rising  about  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  Table  Rock,  affords  a  more  comprehensive 
and  advantageous  view.  This  position  is  most 
commanding,  and  perhaps  the  point  from  whence 
the  collective  magnificence  of  the  cataract  can  be 
seen  with  the  greatest  effect.  According  to  the 
altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  situation  of  the  spec- 
tator, a  distinct  and  bright  iris  is  seen  amidst  the 
revolving  columns  of  mist,  that  soar  from  the 
foaming  chasm,  and  shroud  the  broad  front  of 
the  gigantic  flood.  Both  arches  of  the  bow  are 
seldom  seen  entirely  elicited  ;  but  the  inferior 
segment  is  perfect,  and  its  prismatic  hues  are 
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extremely  glowing  and  vivid.  The  fragments  of 
a  plurality  of  rainbows  are  sometimes  to  be  seen 
in  various  parts  of  the  misty  curtain  of  the  Falls. 

"  The  exploration  of  the  inferior  regions  of 
the  cataract  is  attended  by  some  hazard  and 
much  difficulty ;  but  the  thirst  for  the  roma- 
nesque  and  sublime  has  overcome  all  obstacles, 
and  led  the  ardent  youth,  the  dauntless  traveller, 
and  the  philosopher,  a  perilous  pilgrimage  along 
the  slippery  margin  of  storming  eddies,  beneath 
impending  rocks,  amidst  jarring  elements,  to  the 
foot  of  the  deluging  torrents,  and  even  to  pene- 
trate several  feet  behind  the  concave  sheet  of 
the  headlong  waters.  It  eminently  requires 
fortitude  and  self-possession  to  make  this  pro- 
gress. The  rocks  over  which  we  advance  are 
sharp,  broken,  and  excessively  slippery,  owing 
to  the  perpetual  moisture  they  acquire  from  the 
oozing  crevices  of  the  superincumbent  cliffs  and 
the  spray,  so  that  one  inadvertent  faux-pas 
might  plunge  a  victim  into  the  whirling  and 
boiling  vortex  of  the  Falls.  The  danger  is  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  terror  arising  from 
the  stentorian  thunders  of  the  tumbling  floods, 
that  ever  resound  from  side  to  side  of  the  humid 
cavern,  and  seem  to  shake  the  firm  rock  to 
its  foundation.  The  difficulty  experienced  in 
breathing,  from  the  combined  moisture  and  com- 
pression of  the  air,  the  impossibility  of  hearing 
or  being  heard,  the  dizziness  produced  by  the 
falling  waters,  the  dimly  discovered  snakes  and 
reptiles  around,  the  whirl,  the  wind,  the  roar, 
all  combine  most  powerfully  to  affect  the  soul, 
to  overwhelm  at  once  the  senses  and  the  imagi- 
nation, and  baffle  all  powers  of  description. 

"  Immediately  at  the  base  of  the  Falls,  the 
raging  waters  are  lashed  into  one  thick  mass  of 
froth  and  foam  of  dazzling  whiteness;  but  their 
surface  farther  down  becomes  comparatively 
still,  though  ever  whirling  and  boiling,  and  ex- 
hibits a  totally  different  appearance  from  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  river.  The  labouring 
stream  seems  inwardly  convulsed,  heaving  and 
throbbing  in  dark  and  bubbling  whirlpools,  as  if 
it  threatened  every  moment  to  eject  some  of  the 
mystic  terrors  of  the  deep.  This  effect  is  as- 
cribed by  Professor  D  wight  of  the  United  States 
to  the  reaction  of  the  ascending  waters.  Pre- 
cipitated bodily  to  an  extraordinary  depth  by 
their  own  prodigious  gravity,  and  the  force  of 
their  impulsion,  and  involving  in  them  a  quantity 
of  fixed  air,  they  reascend  to  the  surface  in  a 
struggling  career,  checked  by  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  water. 

"  The  noise  of  the  Falls  is  truly  grand,  com- 
manding and  majestic.  ...  It  is  very  variable 
in  its  loudness,  being  essentially  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  the  position  of  the  listener.  It  is 
sometimes  scarcely  audible  within  three  or  four 
miles ;  and  at  others  it  may  be  heard  at  York 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty -six  miles." 
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The  configuration  of  the  ground  suggests  a 
curious  inference  regarding  the  history  of  the 
Niagara  Falls.  The  table-land — over  the  sur- 
face of  which  the  river  flows  for  fifteen  miles, 
and  through  which  its  channel  is  cut  for  other 
seven  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
feet — terminates  at  Queenstown  in  an  abrupt 
cliff  ranging  east  and  west,  and  facing  towards 
Lake  Ontario.  Below  this  point,  the  course  of 
the  stream  is  over  a  low  flat  country,  with  a  very 
slight  descent.  The  most  superficial  observers 
unavoidably  contemplate  the  deep  channel  of 
seven  miles  as  the  work  of  the  river  itself;  and 
the  idea  receives  confirmation  of  the  most  de- 
cided kind  from  the  fact,  that  the  waterfall  is 
continually,  though  slowly,  wearing  away  the 
rock.  The  common  belief  of  the  country  people, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  fall  was  originally  at  Queens- 
town,  and  will  in  time  get  back  to  Lake  Erie, 
which  will  consequently  be  emptied,  and  become 
dry  land. 

Geologists  have  examined  the  district,  and 
fully  confirm  these  popular  observations.  Our 
countryman,  Mr.  Lyell,  has  given  it  his  especial 
attention ;  and  in  his  "  Travels  in  North  Ame- 
rica," has  introduced  some  curious  speculations 
on  the  subject.  It  appears  from  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Hall,  geologist  for  the  state  of  New  York, 
that  the  table-land  is  composed  of  nearly  hori- 
zontal strata  of  the  Silurian  formation,  the  incli- 
nation being  from  Queenstown  back  to  Lake 
Erie,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  a 
mile.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  land  being 
highest  at  the  cliff  above  Queenstown,  the  fall 
must  have  been  considerably  more  lofty  and 
grand  when  at  that  point  than  it  is  at  present. 
Indeed  there  is  another  circumstance  to  be  here 
taken  into  account — namely,  that  the  space  over 
which  the  river  now  runs  between  the  fall  and 
Queenstown,  would  also  be  an  addition  to  the 
height  of  the  fall.  We  may  therefore  suppose 
it  to  have  been  at  first  upwards  of  three  hundred 
feet  high — a  stupendous  altitude  for  the  descent 
of  such  a  volume  of  water.  What  chiefly  has 
tended  to  the  wearing  away  of  the  channel,  is 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  strata  at  this 
place.  The  superficial  beds  are  a  hard  lime- 
stone, calculated  to  wear  away  very  slowly ; 
but  underneath  these  are  deep  beds  of  soft  shale, 
which  rapidly  yield  to  the  force  of  the  water. 
The  river,  pouring  over  the  limestone,  makes 
little  impression  upon  it;  but,  falling  upon  the 
shale  below,  it  readily  makes  a  great  abyss  for 
the  reception  of  its  maddened  waters,  while  the 
spray,  driven  by  the  wind  against  the  wall  be- 
hind, scoops  out  a  recess  in  that  direction,  thus 
taking  away  the  support  of  the  limestone  above, 
and  preparing  it  for  crumbling  away  in  consider- 
able masses.  Such  is  actually  the  way  in  which 
the  cataract  recedes.  There  was  a  great  fall  of 
rock  in  1815,  and  another  in  1828,  causing  very 
considerable  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
falling  waters.    In  the  year  before  the  one  last 


mentioned,  Captain  Basil  Hall  conversed  with  a 
settler  who  had  lived  on  the  spot  thirty-six  years, 
and  who  had  witnessed  many  such  changes.  In 
a  country  so  recently  settled,  we  have  unfortu- 
nately very  short  and  imperfect  records  to  trust 
to  ;  but  it  so  happens  that,  so  far  back  as  1697, 
a  missionary  called  Father  Hennepin  published 
a  drawing  he  had  taken  of  the  Falls,  and  from  it 
we  find  that  there  was  then  a  third  fall,  crossing 
the  direction  of  the  other  two,  and  caused  by  the 
opposition  of  a  rock  which  does  not  now  exist. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  old  person  consulted  by 
Hall,  that  the  fall  receded  at  the  rate  of  a  yard 
per  annum,  and  this  received  the  sanction  of  the 
son  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  the  well  known  geologist. 
Mr.  Lyell,  however,  made  such  inquiries  as 
satisfied  him  that  one  foot  per  annum  was  nearer 
the  actual  rate  of  the  retrogression.  The  matter, 
after  all,  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  rock  which  forms  the  substratum  at 
different  points.  In  the  early  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  basis  rock  was  of  a  harder  kind,  and 
the  wearing  would  be  slower  accordingly,  as  it 
will  in  time  be  slower  again,  when  the  fall  re- 
cedes beyond  the  point  where  the  shale  forms 
the  base  of  the  precipice.  The  obvious  reason 
why  the  Falls  assume  a  curved  or  horse -shoe 
form,  is  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  volume  of  water 
is  always  in  the  centre  of  a  stream,  and  this 
evidently  leads  to  the  great  narrowing  of  the 
river  channel  from  the  fall  downwards. 

The  greater  elevation  of  the  plateau  towards 
the  north,  indicates  that  the  above-fall  portion 
of  the  river  formerly  occupied  a  higher  bed. 
There  remain  actual  memorials  of  this  circum- 
stance, in  certain  patches  of  a  fluviatile  alluvium, 
or  river  deposite,  which  are  found  close  to  the 
present  fall,  and  in  places  farther  down.  A 
portion  of  this  deposit  rests  upon  Goat  Island, 
at  thirty-eight  or  forty  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
fall ;  a  terrace-like  portion  is  deposited  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  at  an  altitude  so  coincident  as 
to  show  that  they  originally  formed  one  un- 
interrupted bed.  In  this  alluvium  are  found, 
united  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct  mastodon, 
shells  of  the  genera  Unio,  Cyclas,  Planorbis, 
and  others  usually  found  in  fresh  water,  clearly 
proving  that  it  is  a  river  or  lake  deposit.  Three 
similar  terraces  exist  near  by,  at  somewhat  lower 
le\els,  indicating  rests  which  the  river  made  in 
the  process  of  depression  which  necessarily 
accompanied  that  of  recession.  Mr.  Lyell  ex- 
tended this  interesting  class  of  observations,  by 
discovering  other  patches  of  ancient  river  allu- 
vium at  two  several  places.  They  contained 
shells  of  the  same  genera.  "These  facts,"  he 
says,  "  appear  conclusive  as  to  the  former  ex- 
tension of  a  more  elevated  valley,  four  miles  at 
least  below  the  Falls ;  and  at  this  point  the  old 
river-bed  must  have  been  so  high  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  holding  back  the  waters  which  covered 
all  the  patches  of  fluviatile  sand  and  gravel, 
including  that  of  Goat  Island."    He  adds,  "  By 
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exploring  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  above  the 
Falls,  I  satisfied  myself  that  if  the  river  should 
continue  to  cut  back  the  ravine  still  further 
southwards,  it  would  leave  here  and  there,  near 
the  verge  of  the  precipice  and  its  islands,  strata 
of  sand  and  loam,  with  fresh-water  shells  similar 
to  those  here  described." 
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CREDULITY  OF  INFIDELITY. 

It  is  the  boast  of  those  who  reject  the  great 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  they  are 
above  vulgar  prejudices,  and  will  admit  nothing 
as  truth,  which  cannot  be  rendered  clear  to  the 
understanding.  It  will,  however,  appear,  when 
the  subject  is  carefully  examined,  that  infidelity, 
so  far  from  being  the  result  of  profound  and 
accurate  reasoning,  can  scarcely  exist  without  a 
great  share  of  credulity. 

Of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  which  fall  within 
the  range  of  the  human  intellect,  the  mathemati- 
cal sciences  are  usually  regarded  as  the  most 
clear  and  unquestionable.  A  proposition,  which 
has  been  mathematically  demonstrated,  is  justly 
considered  as  definitively  and  unanswerably 
settled.  And  why  is  this  the  case  ?  Simply 
because  the  foundations  of  these  sciences  are  laid 
upon  principles,  the  truth  and  certainty  of  which 
are  obvious  to  every  rational  mind ;  and  the  in- 
ferences are  deduced  from  these  principles  by  a 
process  of  ratiocination  which  leaves  no  room 
for  hesitation  or  doubt.  Every  mathematician 
has  in  his  own  mind  the  evidence  of  the  truths 
which  he  admits.  The  propositions  of  Euclid 
are  believed,  not  because  Euclid  has  announced 
them  as  truths,  but  because  the  evidence  of  their 
certainty  must  carry  conviction  to  every  mind 
which  is  capable  of  comprehending  it.  In  the 
course  of  his  studies,  the  tyro  may  often  find 
propositions  enunciated,  the  truth  of  which  he 
cannot  at  first  perceive.  These  will  probably 
be  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  author,  in 
case  the  propositions  previously  announced  have 
been  clearly  established.  But  whenever  he  be- 
comes master  of  the  reasoning  on  which  their 
truth  and  certainty  depend,  his  belief  will  no 
longer  repose  on  the  authority  of  his  author,  but 
on  the  evidence  of  his  own  understanding.  And 
if,  in  studying  an  author,  whose  conclusions  have 
always  been  found  correct,  whenever  they  were 
understood,  some  proposition  should  be  found, 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily perceived,  a  judicious  student  would 
certainly  not  sit  down  in  a  fixed  belief  that  the 
proposition  must  be  false.  The  rational  conclu- 
sion would  be  that  it  was  probably  true.  But 
the  tyro  could  neither  defend  it  as  a  truth,  nor 
denounce  it  as  an  error,  while  it  continued  to 
baffle  his  comprehension.  In  the  meantime,  if 
such  proposition,  supposing  it  true,  appeared  of 
considerable  importance,  the  student  who  in- 
clined to  admit  its  probable  truth  on  the  simple 
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ground  of  his  author's  general  correctness,  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  apply  his  mind  to  its 
investigation,  than  one  who  should  reject  as  ab- 
surd whatever  did  not  at  once  appear  obvious  to 
his  understanding.  Numerous  mathematical 
truths,  believed  upon  this  species  of  evidence 
have  most  amateurs  of  science  examined,  until 
their  certainty  became  perfectly  clear — truths 
which,  in  all  probability,  they  would  never  have 
understood,  if  credulous  enough  to  conclude  that 
their  author  was  in  error,  whenever  his  declara- 
tions were  difficult  to  comprehend.  As  mathe- 
maticians may,  and  sometimes  actually  do,  com- 
mit errors,  the  careful  student  will  only  pronounce 
that  to  be  erroneous  which  he  clearly  perceives 
to  be  so ;  and  will  be  no  more  disposed  to  reject 
as  a  fallacy,  than  to  defend  as  a  truth,  any  pro- 
position which  eludes  his  comprehension. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  mathematical  stu- 
dent, may  also  be  predicated  of  the  tyro  in  any 
other  science.  Many  things  will  present  which 
will  not  at  first  be  comprehended;  and  what 
would  we  think  of  the  youth  who  should  perti- 
naciously reject  as  erroneous  or  absurd  whatever 
his  inexperienced  mind  could  not  readily  un- 
derstand ?  Would  it  not  indicate  a  strange  cre- 
dulity, as  well  as  arrogance,  to  decide  that  all 
those  who  had  pursued  such  inquiries  were 
mistaken  wherever  they  had  arrived  at  conclu- 
sions, the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  was  not 
obvious  to  the  hasty  and  superficial  observer  ? 

Now,  may  we  not  justly  apply  the  same 
principles  of  belief  to  the  great  and  all  important 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  Confining 
our  views  to  the  New  Testament,  because  the 
doctrines  which  it  contains  appeal  more  pointed- 
ly and  directly  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart, 
let  us  inquire  whether  a  sincere  and  rational 
searcher  after  truth,  ever  read,  or  can  read,  that 
volume  without  finding  in  his  own  mind  a  re- 
sponse to  the  precepts  which  it  inculcates  ? 
Does  not  such  an  inquirer  find,  in  the  impres- 
sions which  are  made  upon  his  mind,  evidence, 
as  unquestionable  as  the  axioms  of  Euclid,  that 
this  work  could  not  possibly  be  the  production 
of  any  other  than  deeply  pious  writers  ?  The 
artless  simplicity  which  pervades  the  whole 
volume,  the  uniform  purity  of  the  doctrine,  and 
the  evident  tendency  of  its  maxims  to  promote 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man,  are  so  con- 
spicuous, that  to  suppose  such  a  book  to  be  the 
production  of  one  or  more  impostors,  implies  a 
degree  of  credulity  that  almost  baffles  compre- 
hension. It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to 
conceive  what  motive  an  impostor  could  find  for 
writing  or  compiling  a  book  that  inculcates  truth 
and  sincerity,  and  denounces  deception  and  false- 
hood in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  A  writer  of 
falsehood  is  not  the  one  who  would  be  likely  to 
declare  that  every  liar  must  have  his  portion  in 
the  lake  which  burns  with  fire  and  brimstone. 

But  if  we  could  be  credulous  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  regardless  of 
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truth  and  sincerity,  could  find  a  motive,  or  act 
without  one,  to  produce  and  offer  to  the  world 
such  a  book  as  the  New  Testament,  what  credu- 
lity is  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  the  suppo- 
sition, that  this  book  could  be  imposed  upon  the 
community  as  true,  if  its  contents  were  false  ? 
The  leading  historical  facts  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  are  attested  by  cotemporary  historians, 
who  were  not  Christians.  Thus  Josephus, 
though  no  convert  to  Christianity,  states  several 
circumstances  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  ;  and 
Tacitus,  though  an  avowed  enemy  to  this  religion, 
furnishes  evidence  of  the  truths  contained  in  the 
scriptural  history. 

If  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  were  pub- 
lished during  the  lives  of  those  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  ministry  and  miracles  of  our  Sa- 
viour, they  would  not  have  been  received  by  the 
Christian  church  if  their  contents  had  not  been 
true ;  for  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  corner. 
And  if  they  did  not  appear  until  that  generation 
had  passed  away,  who  can  be  credulous  enough 
to  suppose  that  they  would  then  have  been 
brought  out  and  imposed  on  the  Christian  world 
as  the  writings  of  the  immediate  followers  of  the 
Saviour,  though  never  heard  of  before  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  CHEROKEES  AND  RUM. 

A  late  number  of  the  Cherokee  Advocate  states 
that  Tatnall  H.  Post,  Deputy  Sheriff,  having  un- 
derstood that  a  small  boat-load  of  whiskey  was 
on  its  way  from  Fort  Smith,  in  Arkansas,  to 
Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Indian  territory,  and  intend- 
ed for  the  Indian  trade,  went  promptly  in  pursuit 
of  it,  and  having  found  it,  knocked  in  the  heads 
of  twelve  barrels,  and  poured  their  contents  into 
the  Arkansas  river. 

If  the  officers  of  our  government  would  faith- 
fully carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  and 
prevent  the  introduction  of  this  mischievous  arti- 
cle among  the  Indians,  what  a  vast  amount  of 
wretchedness  would  be  spared,  which  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  whites  seems  too  often  so  willingly 
to  heap  upon  them.  Rum  is  the  great  bane  of 
the  red  man — the  love  of  it  may  almost  be  said 
to  .be  born  with  him.  How  shall  he  be  Ex- 
cused, who  entices,  for  gain,  his  neighbour  into 
that  which  he  knows  to  be  his  destroyer  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  a  portion  of 
the  readers  of  the  Review  to  be  informed  that 
the  Cherokee  Advocate  is  published  weekly,  at 
Tahlequah,  partly  in  the  English  and  partly  in  the 
Cherokee  language  ;  it  is  owned  by  the  nation, 
and  is  edited  with  considerable  ability  by  Wm. 
P.  Ross.    The  editor  is  elected  periodically. 

The  Cherokees  are  more  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion than  any  other  of  our  Indian  tribes ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  dreadful  evils  of  intemperance, 
and  the  war  spirit,  they  might  yet  rise  above 
the  injustice  of  their  removal  from  Georgia,  and 


become  a  happy  and  flourishing  community. 
Christianity,  wherever  its  principles  are  diffused 
and  acted  upon,  will  civilize  man,  and  introduce 
him  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges 
and  capabilities  of  his  race.  Among  the  Chero- 
kees, and  among  the  Shawnees  also,  as  we  learn 
from  statements  recently  made  in  the  Review, 
are  found  many  good  houses  and  farms,  well 
taken  care  of  and  cultivated.  Men  of  intelli- 
gence, too,  are  common  among  them,  and  could 
we  banish  from  them  a  long  catalogue  of  our  own 
vices,  the  day  might  not  be  very  distant,  when 
the  state  of  society  among  them  would  be  little, 
if  any  inferior  to  our  own.  Z. 
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THE  SEASONS  AN  EMBLEM  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

A  striking  resemblance  is  observable  between 
the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  several  periods 
of  human  life — infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age.  As  in  spring  the  germs  of  future  crops 
are  nourished,  so  in  infancy  the  energies  and  the 
passions  of  mature  life,  lie  in  embryo.  The 
genial  warmth  of  parental  kindness  is  needed  to 
sustain  their  vitality,  or  check  their  growth. 
The  change  from  childhood  to  youth  is  almost 
imperceptible,  except  in  the  more  ample  deve- 
lopement  of  the  faculties.  The  tender  plants 
which  were  fostered  with  so  much  care  in  in- 
fancy, now  shoot  forth  with  a  luxuriance  that 
often  "  Asks  a  prudent  hand  to  check  them." 
Now  comes  the  important  task  of  forming  the 
mind  and  establishing  the  principles  for  the 
active  duties  of  life.  Summer  is  shedding 
its  rays  upon  our  heads.  All  the  frivolity  and 
gayety  of  our  dispositions  are  in  full  action. 
Without  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  caretakers,  giddy  thoughdessness  may  take 
possession  of  the  mind,  and  like  weeds  in  a 
garden  destroy  all  that  is  solid  and  useful.  But 
as  this  season  passes  away,  and  manhood  ap- 
proaches, the  countenance  assumes  a  more  sober 
aspect;  those  qualities  which  were  nourished  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  life,  begin  to  show  signs 
of  maturity,  and  to  give  evidences  of  approaching 
harvest,  and  happy  is  he  whose  wheat  is  free 
from  tares.  But  such  as  we  sow,  we  must  reap. 
The  autumn  of  life  is  now  at  hand ;  die  bright 
foliage  of  summer  is  departing,  and  we  are  fast 
approaching  to  the  winter  of  death.  How  ne- 
cessary it  is  that  we  should  endeavour,  in  the 
summer  of  our  days,  to  prepare  for  eternity. 
For  in  the  grave  there  is  no  repentance  ;  as  death 
leaves  us,  so  judgment  finds  us,  and  how  awful 
the  consequences,  should  we  not  be  prepared  to 
hear  the  words  sounded  in  our  ears,  "  Steward, 
give  up  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no 
longer  steward."  We  know  not  at  what  time 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  render  an  account  of 
the  deeds  done  while  here  in  this  probationary 
state.  As  this  state  of  existence  is  only  given  us 
to  prepare  for  a  more  glorious  one,  what  will  be 
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our  disappointment,  if,  in  the  end,  we  are  doom- 
ed to  everlasting  misery  ?  But  we  have  a  mer- 
ciful and  all  wise  Creator,  who  is  ever  ready, 
for  the  sake  of  his  dear  Son,  to  forgive  those 
that  seek  to  be  forgiven  with  humble  and  con- 
trited  hearts.  Thus  we  should  duly  appreciate 
our  privileges  while  we  have  time  and  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  prepare  for  our  final  change,  so 
that  when  we  are  called  upon  to  resign  our  lives, 
we  may  do  so  with  joy — the  dust  to  dust  as  it 
was,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it. 

A. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  8,  1848. 


The  review  of  William  Allen's  life  is  suspended 
until  next  week,  but  will  probably  be  afterwards 
continued  to  its  close.  A  few  more  numbers  are 
expected  to  include  what  we  have  farther  to  a  y 
respecting  that  extraordinary  man. 


We  insert  in  the  present  number  the  first  part  of 
the  testimony  respecting  Maria  Fox.  It  is  de- 
signed to  introduce,  at  a  time  not  far  distant,  a 
more  extended  notice  of  her  valuable  and  exem- 
plary life.  Her  memoirs  were  published  within 
the  past  year  by  Henry  Longstreth,  No.  347 
Market  street,  Philadelphia. 


The  opening  of  the  Girard  College  is  certainly 
an  interesting  event ;  and  the  question  whether 
this  seminary  will  be  a  benefit  or  an  injury  to  the 
rising  generation,  will  greatly  depend  upon  the 
character  of  those  to  whom  the  trust  is  confided. 
It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  the  anxiety  of  the 
testator  to  exclude  sectarianism  from  this  institu- 
tion, may  not  lead  the  conductors  to  the  belief  that 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  must  be  with- 
held. Certainly  no  books  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  which  more  clearly  and  forcibly 
inculcate  the  duties  of  morality  and  benevolence 
than  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


In  a  former  number  we  inserted  a  brief  notice  of 
reported  discovery,  which  to  some  of  our  readers 
may  possibly  suggest  an  apprehension  that  there 
are  occasionally  some  things  occurring  of  which  it 
may  be  said,  lo !  this  is  new.  Whether  malleable 
glass,  supposing  its  discovery  real,  is  one  of  them, 
may  be  rendered  questionable  from  a  story  which 
Murphy,  in  his  translation  of  Tacitus,  introduces 
with  manifest  doubt  and  hesitation,  from  some 
ancient  authorities.  The  tale,  in  substance,  is,  that 
an  artist,  whose  name  is  not  given,  presented  to 
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the  Emperor  Tiberius  a  glass  vase  of  very  curious 
workmanship ;  and  after  the  emperor  had  viewed 
it,  he  returned  it  to  the  maker,  who  immediately 
let  it  fall  on  the  ground.  To  the  amazement  of  the 
spectators,  it  was  perceived  that  the  vessel,  in- 
stead of  being  broken  to  pieces,  was  only  bruised 
by  the  fall.  The  artist  then  taking  out  his  hammer, 
reduced  the  vase  to  its  original  form.  The  em- 
peror then  inquired  whether  the  art  had  been 
communicated  to  any  other  person,  and  being 
assured  that  it  had  not,  he  ordered  the  maker  to 
be  immediately  put  to  death,  asserting  that  this  art 
would  diminish  the  value  of  the  metals,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  retained. — See  Annals,  Book  V. 


The  numerous  letters  received  at  this  office, 
approving  of  the  Review,  and  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Editor,  are  highly  gratifying  and  encourag- 
ing. From  among  them,  the  following  is  extracted 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  valued 
friend  in  Canada. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Review;  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  will  be  likely  to  obtain  the 
confidence  of  Friends  here.  I  have  no  desire  to 
support  any  party,  or  to  take  part  with  anything 
out  of  the  truth,  but  wish  the  ancient  doctrines  and 
testimonies  of  the  society  to  be  maintained  in  their 
primitive  purity.  I  believe  if  this  was  the  living 
concern  more  generally  in  the  society,  there  would 
not  be  so  much  of  a  disposition  to  judge  and  con- 
demn others.  I  hope  all  may  yet  turn  for  the  best, 
and  that  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  humble  us 
before  the  Lord,  and  to  know  for  ourselves  what 
foundation  we  are  building  upon.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  grand  enemy  to  scatter  and  divide,  and  he 
careth  not  how  sound  or  correct  we  may  be  in 
profession,  if  he  can  only  lead  us  out  of  the  right 
spirit.  I  very  much  desire  that  all  may  escape 
his  snare,  and  turn  to  that  which  first  convinced  us ; 
and  as  this  comes  to  be  our  united  concern,  I 
believe  harmony  would  prevail,  and  we  should 
witness  an  establishment  in  that  blessed  principle, 
which  enabled  our  worthy  predecessors  to  endure 
all  the  persecutions  that  were  inflicted  upon  them. 


We  have  introduced  in  page  255  a  small  portion 
from  an  article  of  considerable  interest  recently 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
in  relation  to  a  compound,  which  affords  a  hope  that 
some  of  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  crowded  cities  are  exposed,  may 
be  easily  and  cheaply  avoided.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion is  too  scientific  for  the  general  reader,  and  there- 
fore is  not  copied  at  length  into  the  Review.  If 
some  of  our  skilful  chemists  could  discover  a  com- 
pound which  would  absorb  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
they  would  promote  the  comfort  of  many  of  our 
citizens;  or,  which  would  do  as  well,  if  they 
could  induce  the  lovers  of  tobacco  smoke  to  reflect 
upon  the  annoyance  to  which  they  are  subjecting 
all  but  themselves  by  mingling  these  sickening 
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effluvia  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  streets.  If 
gentlemen  were  fully  aware  how  great  a  nuisance 
the  smoke  of  tobacco  is  to  the  fairer  half  of  our 
race,  and  to  four-fifths  of  the  other  half,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  some  place  of  seclusion 
would  be  sought  for  this  artificial  indulgence. 


We  have  been  permitted  to  make  the  following- 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land to  his  correspondent  in  this  city,  and  received 
by  the  last  steamer.  It  breathes  a  truly  Christian 
spirit,  and  we  are  induced  to  insert  it,  not  only  by 
the  pertinency  of  its  counsel,  but  also  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  which  have  influenced  us 
in  the  establishment  and  conducting  of  this 
journal. 

t:  During  the  trial  which  the  Society  had  to  pass 
through  here  a  few  years  ago  in  connexion  with 
the  Beacon  controversy,  there  was  no  exhortation 
or  watchword  which  we  more  needed  to  bear  in 
mind  than  that  of  the  Saviour,  '  In  your  patience 
possess  ye  your  souls;'  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
a  word  out  of  season  to  our  friends  elsewhere.  I 
observed  particularly,  that  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  our  strength  was  in  patience  and  forbearance  ; 
and  that  when  we  allowed  ourselves  to  get  into 
anxious  turmoils  about  how  and  when  and  by 
whom,  help  should  arise,  we  became  weaker — as 
indeed  all  will  do,  who  in  the  affairs  of  the  church 
have  not  their  minds  really  stayed  on  its  Almighty 
Head  and  Helper.  His  way  in  his  dealings  with 
his  people,  is  often  as  '  in  the  sea,  and  his  path  in 
deep  waters,  and  his  footsteps  are  not  known.' 
Do  we  not  want  awakening,  purifying,  deepening'? 
And  who  can  say  that  the  trials  which  are  permit- 
ted to  attend  us  are  not  designed  to  drive  us  closer 
to  Him  who  is  ever  ready,  when  we  ask  in  a  right 
posture  of  mind,  •  to  do  for  us  more  than  we  can 
either  ask  or  think'?'  " 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House  in  Lower 
Smithfield,  R.  I.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  ult.,  Ben- 
jamin Barker,  son  of  Abraham  Barker,  of  Tiverton, 
to  Catharine  J.,  daughter  of  James  Dennis,  of 
Pawtucket. 

 ,   On  Fifth-day,  the  23d  ult.,  at  Friends' 

Meeting  House,  Pike  Run,  Washington  Co.,  Pa., 
Joshua  V.  Milhous,  of  Concord,  Ohio,  to  Elizabeth 
P.,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Edith  Griffith,  of  the 
former  place. 

 ,  In  Friends'  Meeting  House  at  Nantucket, 

on  the  30th  of  last  month,  Moses  Farnum,  of  Smith- 
field,  to  Mary  B.  Allen,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,— On  the  28th  of  Tenth  month,  1847,  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age,  Jeffery  Smedley,  an  elder 
and  member  of  Goshen  monthly  and  Willistown 
preparative  meeting  Having  through  submission 
to  the  visitation  of  Divine  Grace  in  early  life,  be- 
come qualified  for  service  in  the  church,  the  cause 
of  Truth  was  precious  to  him,  and  his  sympathies 
were  with  those  who  were  rightly  called  to  advo- 
acte  it,  being  concerned  to  hold  up  the  hands  that 
were  ready  to  hang  down,  and  to  speak  a  word  in 
season  to  those  who  were  tried  or  weary.   He  was 


also  concerned  to  watch  over  the  flock.  He  was  a 
man  of  hospitality,  and  felt  for  the  afflicted  and 
destitute.  When  the  infirmities  of  age  gathered 
around  him,  his  spiritual  perceptions  and  religious 
sensibilities  survived  the  decay  of  his  mental 
powers  in  a  remarkable  manner;  which  was  in- 
structive and  consoling  to  his  friends  in  the  inter- 
views they  had  with  him  during  the  three  years  he 
was  confined  at  home.  He  said  ':he  was  going  to 
the  grave ;  but  death  had  no  sting,  and  the  grave 
would  have  no  victory." 

His  wife,  Amy  Smedley,  died  on  the  20th  of 
Fourth  month,  1847,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age  ; 
they  having  lived  together  in  much  harmony  for 
sixty  years. — The  Friend. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  daughter-in-law 

Delilah  Mosher,  in  Stanford,  N.  Y.,  on  the  24th 
ult.,  Anna,  widow  of  Zachariah  Mosher,  in  the 
84th  year  of  her  age.  She  had  been  for  many 
years  an  exemplary  member  of  Stanford  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 !"On  the  26th  ult.  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 

in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  Abraham  Shearman, 
a  valuable  elder,  long  known  as  the  Clerk  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting. 


DIVISIBILITY  OF  MATTER. 
At  the  first  step  we  take  in  geological  in- 
quiry (says  Dr.  Buckland)  we  are  struck 
with  the  immense  period  of  time  which  the 
phenomena  presented  to  our  view  must  have  re- 
quired for  their  production,  and  the  incessant 
changes  which  appear  to  have  been  going  on  in 
the  natural  world ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
time  and  change  are  great  only  in  reference  to 
the  faculties  of  the  being  who  notes  them.  The 
insect  of  an  hour,  contrasting  its  own  ephemeral 
existence  with  the  flowers  on  which  it  rests, 
would  attribute  an  unchanging  durability  to  the 
most  evanescent  of  vegetable  forms,  whilst  the 
flowers,  the  trees,  and  the  forest  would  ascribe 
an  endless  duration  to  the  soil  on  which  they 
grow;  and  thus  uninstructed  man,  comparing 
his  own  brief  earthly  existence  with  the  solid 
frame-work  he  inhabits,  deems  the  hills  and 
mountains  around  him  coeval  with  "the  globe 
itself. 

But,  with  the  enlargement  and  cultivation  ot 
his  mental  powers,  he  takes  a  more  just,  com- 
prehensive, and  enlightened  view  of  the  wonder- 
ful schemes  of  creation ;  and  while  in  his  igno- 
rance he  imagined  that  the  duration  of  the  globe 
was  to  be  measured  by  his  own  brief  span,  and 
arrogantly  deemed  himself  alone  the  object  of  the 
Almighty's  care,  and  that  all  things  were  created 
for  his  pleasure  and  necessities,  he  now  feels  his 
dependence  ;  entertains  more  correct  ideas  of  the 
mercy,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  Creator ; 
and,  while  exercising  his  high  privilege  of  being 
alone  capable  of  contemplating  and  understand- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  he  learns 
the  most  important  lessons — to  doubt  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses  until  confirmed  by  patient  in- 
vestigations. 

"Where  is  the  dust  that  has  not  been  alive  ?" 
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The  remains  of  organic  existence,  found  in  the 
median  and  other  tertiaries,  conduct  us  from  the 
colossal  and  imposing,  to  the  minute  and  micro- 
scopic ;  for  beds  occur  entirely  composed  of  the 
fossil  relics  of  animalculites — those  infinitesimal 
forms  now  present  in  ou-r  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams,  invisible  to  the  unassisted  sight,  whose 
perfect  organization  places  them  among  the 
wonders  of  the  creation.  They  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  little  more  than  the  mere  particles 
of  matter,  endowed  with  vitality;  but  Ehrenberg 
has  discovered  in  them  an  apparatus  of  muscles, 
intestines,  teeth,  different  kinds  of  glands,  eyes, 
nerves,  and  organs  of  reproduction.  Yet  some 
of  the  smallest  are  not  more  than  the  twenty- 
four  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  of  their  stomachs  not  more  than 
the  fifty  millionth  part  of  an  inch,  a  single  drop 
of  water  having  been  estimated  actually  to  con- 
tain 50,000,000  individuals.  Not  less  astonishing 
is  their  power  of  multiplication,  an  individual  of 
one  species  increasing  in  ten  days  to  1,000,000, 
on  the  eleventh  day  to  4,000,000,  and  on  the 
twelfth  day  to  16,000,000  ;  while  of  another  kind, 
Ehrenberg  states  that  one  individual  is  capable 
of  becoming,  in  four  days,  170,000,000,000  !  To 
this  distinguished  naturalist  we  are  indebted  for  the 
developement  of  the  fact  that  ages  ago  our  world 
was  rife  with  these  minute  organisms,  belonging 
to  a  great  number  of  species,  whose  mineralized 
skeletons  actually  constitute  nearly  the  whole 
mass  of  the  same  tertiary  soils  and  rocks  several 
feet  in  thickness,  and  extending  over  areas  of 
many  acres.  Such  is  the  Polirschiefer,  or 
polishing  slate  of  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  which  occu- 
pies a  surface  of  great  extent,  probably  the  site 
of  an  ancient  lake,  and  forms  slaty  strata  of  four- 
teen feet  in  thickness,  almost  wholly  composed 
of  the  silicified  shields  of  animalcules.  The  size 
of  a  single  one,  forming  the  polishing  slate, 
amounts  upon  an  average,  and  in  the  greatest  part, 
to  one  two  hundred  and  eighty-eighth  of  a  hu- 
man hair,  reckoning  its  average  size  at  one  forty- 
eighth  of  a  line. 

The  globule  of  the  human  blood,  considered 
at  one  three-hundredth,  is  not  much  smaller. 
The  blood  globules  of  a  frog  are  twice  as  large 
as  on^of  these  animalcules.  As  the  Polirschiefer 
of  Birlin  is  slaty  but  without  cavities,  these  ani- 
malcules lie  closely  compressed.  In  round 
numbers,  about  23,000,000  would  make  up  a 
cubic  line,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  contained  in  it. 
There  are  1,728  cubic  lines  in  a  cubic  inch,  and 
therefore  a  cubic  inch  would  contain,  on  an  ave- 
rage, about  51,000,000,000  of  these  animals. 
On  weighing  a  cubic  inch  of  this  mass,  I  found 
it  to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  grains.  Of 
the  51,000,000,000  of  animals,  178,000,000  go 
to  a  grain,  or  the  siliceous  shield  of  each  animal- 
cule weighs  about  one-hundred-and-seventy-eight 
millionth  part  of  a  grain.  Such  is  the  statement 
of  Ehrenberg,  which  naturally  suggests  to  the 
reflection  of  the  French  philosopher  that  Almighty 


power  is  displayed  not  only  in  great  things,  but 
still  more  so  in  those  which  are  minute,  and 
furnishes  additional  data  for  the  well-known  mo- 
ral argument  of  the  theologian,  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  the  telescope  and  microscope: — 
"  The  one  led  me  to  see  a  system  in  every  star ; 
the  other  leads  me  to  see  a  world  in  every  atom. 
The  one  taught  me  that  this  almighty  globe,  with 
the  whole  burden  of  its  people  and  of  its  coun- 
tries, is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  field  of  im- 
mensity ;  the  other  teaches  me  that  every  grain 
of  sand  may  harbor  within  it  the  tribes  and  fami- 
lies of  a  busy  population.  The  one  told  me  of 
the  insignificance  of  the  world  I  tread  upon  ; 
the  other  redeems  it  from  all  insignificance." 


THE  CAMEL. 

We  had  now  done  with  camels  ;  and  I  can- 
not say  otherwise,  than  that  I  rejoiced  at  the 
circumstance.  Admirably  adapted  to  the  desert 
regions  which  are  their  home,  they  yet  constitute 
one  of  the  evils  which  travelling  in  the  desert 
brings  with  it.  Their  long,  slow,  rolling  or 
racking  gait,  although  not  at  first  very  unpleasant, 
becomes  exceedingly  fatiguing ;  so  that  I  have 
often  been  more  exhausted  in  riding  five  and 
twenty  miles  upon  a  camel,  than  in  travelling 
fifty  on  horseback.  Yet,  without  them,  how 
could  such  journeys  be  performed  at  all  1 

But  their  home  is  the  desert ;  and  they  were 
made  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to  be  the 
carriers  of  the  desert.  The  coarse  and  prickly- 
shrubs  of  the  wastes,  are  to  them  the  most  deli- 
cious food  ;  and  even  of  these  they  eat  but  little. 
So  few  are  the  wants  of  their  nature,  that  their 
power  of  going  without  food,  as  well  as  without 
water,  is  wonderful.  They  never  appear  to  tire, 
but  commonly  march  as  freshly  in  the  evening 
as  in  the  morning ;  the  only  instance  I  remember 
to  the  contrary  was  yesterday,  after  our  long 
march  in  returning  to  Hebron  ;  when  my  young 
camel,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  encampment, 
seemed  weary,  and  lay  down  of  its  own  accord 
in  order  to  be  relieved  of  its  load.  If  they  once 
begin  to  fail  they  soon  lie  down  and  die.  Thus 
two  camels  of  our  train  died  between  Suez  and 
Akabah,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
travelling  with  full  loads.  In  all  our  recent 
journey  to  Wady  Musa,  the  camels  fed  only  upon 
shrubs,  and  never  tasted  grain  of  any  kind ; 
although  once  we  had  them  loaded  for  thirty-six 
hours,  during  all  which  time  they  browsed  only 
for  one  hour, 

Their  well-known  habit  of  lying  down  upon  the 
breast  to  receive  their  burdens,  is  not,  as  is  often 
supposed,  merely  the  result  of  training ;  it  is  an 
admirable  adaptation  of  their  nature  to  their  des- 
tiny as  carriers.  This  is  their  natural  position 
of  repose,  as  is  shown,  too,  by  the  callosities  upon 
the  joints  of  the  legs,  and  especially  by  that  upon 
the  breast,  which  serves  as  a  pedestal  beneath 
the  huge  body.    Hardly  less  wonderful  is  the 
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adaptation  of  their  broad  cushioned  foot  to  the 
arid  sands  and  gravelly  soil  which  it  is  their  lot 
chiefly  to  traverse.  The  camel,  in  very  many 
respects,  is  not  unlike  the  sheep.  They  are  a 
silly,  timid  animal,  gregarious,  and  when  alarm- 
ed, like  sheep,  they  run  and  huddle  all  together. 
They  are  commonly  represented  as  patient;  but 
if  so,  it  is  the  patience  of  stupidity.  They  are 
rather  exceedingly  impatient ;  and  utter  loud 
cries  of  indignation  when  receiving  their  loads, 
and  not  seldom  on  being  made  to  kneel  down. 
They  are  also  obstinate,  and  frequently  vicious, 
and  the  attempt  to  urge  them  forward,  is  often 
very  much  like  trying  to  drive  sheep  the  way 
they  do  not  choose  to  go.  The  cry  of  the  camel 
resembles  in  a  degree  the  hollow  bleating  of  the 
sheep;  sometimes  it  is  like  the  lowing  of  neat 
cattle,  or  the  hoarse  squeal  of  the  swine.  But 
the  Arabs  heed  not  their  cries  :  nor  does  the  poor 
animal  find  much  mercy  at  their  hands.  Heavy 
and  galling  loads  and  meagre  fare,  are  his  ap- 
pointed portion,  and  God  has  hardened  him  to 
them.  The  camels  of  the  Fellakin  appear  to 
have  an  easier  lot ;  they  are  mostly  large,  fat, 
and  strong,  while  those  of  the  Bedawin  in  the 
deserts  are  comparatively  thin  and  slender. 

The  singular  power  of  the  camel  to  go  without 
water,  seems  also  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  of  the  sheep,  at  least  in  its  manifestation, 
although  in  a  far  greater  degree.  The  dew  and 
juice  of  grass  and  herbs  are  sufficient  for  them 
in  ordinary  cases ;  though  when  the  pasturage 
has  become  dry,  the  Arabs  water  their  flocks 
every  two  days,  and  the  camels  every  three. 
The  longest  trial  to  which  we  subjected  our 
camels  in  respect  to  water,  was  from  Cairo  to 
Suez,  four  days ;  yet  some  of  them  did  not 
drink  even  then,  although  they  had  only  the 
driest  fodder.  But  at  all  times  the  camel  eats 
and  drinks  little,  and  secretes  little  ;  he  is  a  cold- 
blooded, heavy,  sullen  animal,  having  little  feel- 
ing, and  little  susceptibility  for  pain.  Thistles 
and  briars  and  thorns  he  crops  and  chews  with 
more  avidity  than  the  softest  green  fodder ;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  feel  pain  from  blows  and  kicks 
unless  they  are  very  violent. 

There  is  nothing  graceful  or  sprightly  in  any 
camel,  old  or  young ;  all  is  misshapen,  ungainly 
and  awkward.  The  young  have  nothing  frisky 
or  playful ;  but  in  all  their  movements  are  as 
staid  and  sober  as  their  dams.  In  this  respect, 
how  unlike  the  lamb  ! 

As  the  carriers  of  the  East,  the  "ships  of  the 
desert,"  another  important  quality  of  the  camel 
is  their  sure-l'ootedness.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
them  travelling  with  so  much  ease  and  safety,  up 
and  down  the  most  rugged  mountain  passes. 
They  do  not  choose  their  way,  with  the  like 
sagacity  as  the  mule,  or  even  as  the  horse,  but 
they  tread  much  more  surely  and  safely,  and 
never  slip  or  stumble.  In  all  our  long  journeys 
with  them,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  : 
and  yet  no  roads  can  be  worse  than  the  passes 


in  going  and  returning  between  Hebron  and 
Wady  Musa. 

The  sounds  by  which  the  Arabs  govern  their 
camels,  are  very  few  and  very  guttural.  The 
signal  for  kneeling  is  not  unlike  a  gentle  snore ; 
and  is  made  by  thsowing  the  breath  strongly 
against  the  palate,  but  not  through  the  nose. 
That  for  stopping,  is  a  sort  of  guttural  clucking, 
which  I  could  never  master. — Robinson  and 
Smith's  Travels. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

OPENING  OF  THE  GIRARD  COLLEGE. 

On  Seventh  day  last,  the  first  of  the  year,  this 
Institution  was  formally  opened,  by  the  proper 
authorities,  at  the  noble  buildings  on  the  Ridge 
Road,  some  two  miles  from  the  heart  of  our 
city.  Notwithstanding  the  unpleasantness  of 
the  weather,  there  was  a  numerous  company  in 
attendance,  including  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and 
Councils  of  the  city,  many  other  citizens,  and 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  orphans  whose  con- 
nection with  the  College  was  about  to  commence, 
and  whose  education  was  to  be  prosecuted  there. 
About  one  hundred  were  in  attendance,  and  their 
appearance  was  prepossessing.  "  They  were  in 
excellent  health,"  says  the  Inquirer,  "  and  were 
full  of  smiles  and  cheerfulness.  After  they  had 
taken  their  seats  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  President  of  the  Board, 
Joseph  R.  Chandler  announced  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  opening  the  College,  and  proceeded 
to  deliver  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  address," 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  which  were  as  follows  : 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  Select  and  Common  Coun- 
cils of  Philadelphia,  and  Gentlemen  Members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  Friends  and 
Fellow  Citizens: 

"The  object  for  which  the  community  has  so 
long  waited,  and  for  which  some  of  us  have  con- 
stantly laboured,  is  at  length  accomplished  ;  and, 
this  day,  having  been,  by  the  authority  of  Coun- 
cils of  Philadelphia,  placed  in  our  possession,  we 
open  the  doors  cf  the  Girard  College  for  the  ad- 
mission, the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  poor 
orphan  boys  ;  and  the  beautiful  edifice  which  we 
now  occupy,  the  adjacent  buildings  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  and  all  these  spacious 
grounds,  are  now  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great 
object  contemplated  in  the  testament  of  the  liberal- 
minded  founder  of  this  institution,  by  the  un- 
ostentatious, the  simple  services  of  this  morning. 
It  is  believed  that  the  good  of  mankind,  proposed 
in  the  establishment  of  this  school,  will  enlist  in 
its  behalf  the  best  sympathies  of  the  public,  while 
the  faithful  administration  of  its  affairs,  the  care- 
ful watchfulness  of  those  entrusted  with  its  direc- 
tion, will  secure  to  the  Girard  College  the  hearty 
good  wishes  and  unqualified  approval  of  a  vigi- 
lant community,  and  the  unfailing  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  which  in  our  hearts  we  heartily 
invoke. 
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"  This  day  we  inaugurate  those  who  are  to 
instruct  the  pupils  in  the  various  branches  of  a 
sound  education,  who  shall  teach  them  '  facts 
and  things,'  and  '  shall  form  in  their  minds  a  pure 
attachment  to  our  republican  institutions,  and  to 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,'  who  shall  take 
pains  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the 
purest  principles  of  morality,  '  so  that  on  their 
entrance  into  active  life,  they  may,  from  inclina- 
tion and  habit,  evince  benevolence  towards  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety 
and  industry.'  " 

He  closed  with  the  following  impressive  re- 
marks : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Councils,  and  other  func- 
tionaries of  the  City,  the  County,  and  the  State, 
the  Directors  of  the  Girard  College  have  invited 
you  hither  to-day  to  witness  the  commencement 
of  this  great  institution.  They  have  nothing  to 
conceal  in  their  plans.  Every  thing  will  be  ex- 
posed in  their  proceedings.  They  profess  to  know 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  they 
have  assumed.  They  recognize  their  accounta- 
bility to  society,  immediately  through  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city — to  God  directly  for  all  their 
labours. 

"  Mr.  President,  Madam,  the  Matron,  and 
Ladies,  Teachers  and  Governesses — We  com- 
mit to  your  executive  care  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  this  institution.  We  know  that 
hitherto  you  are  without  precedents  for  guide. 

"  Your  good  sense  must  guide  you  to  adapt 
your  experience  to  the  particular  wants  of  this 
school.  The  children  are  in  your  hands  ;  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  day  by  day,  for  months  and 
years,  there  can  be  no  cessation  of  your  respon- 
sibilities ;  no  relaxation  of  vigilance.  You  are 
the  parents,  friends,  teachers,  guardians,  guides 
of  these  orphans,  and  as  you  shall  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  situations  which  you  hold,  so  shall 
you  answer  to  society  and  to  God.  Not  only 
the  welfare  of  these  hundred  little  ones  may  de- 
pend upon  your  kind  solicitude  and  conscien- 
tious labours,  but  the  whole  credit  of  the  Girard 
College,  its  means  for  usefulness  for  many  years, 
is  dependent  upon  your  ability  and  fidelity.  If 
the  first  step  which  we  take  should  fail,  it  will 
be  long  ere  we  recover  the  consequent  loss.  If, 
as  we  hope,  and  as  we  confidently  trust,  that  step 
should  be  onward,  firm  and  safe,  then  the  pro- 
gress will  be  rapid,  and  the  results  glorious — 
these  results  depend  upon  you. 

"  Little  Children — In  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Board  of  Directors,  I  bid  you  wel- 
come to  these  halls.  We  shall  seek  to  make 
you  love  and  respect  us  as  friends.  Some  of 
us  know  the  pains  and  deprivations  of  orphan- 
age, and  the  •difficulties  that  hedge  up  the  way  of 
the  poor  fatherless  child.  You  then  will  have 
the  special  sympathy  of  those  of  us ;  you  will 
have  the  watchful,  affectionate  care  of  us  all. 

"  Little  children  :  Obey  the  President ;  he  oc- 


cupies in  your  regard  the  relation  which,  abroad 
in  the  world,  might  have  been  held  by  a  father. 
Respect  your  teachers  and  governesses ;  they 
stand  towards  you  in  the  most  endearing  and 
useful  relations.  Anticipate  the  will  of  the  ma- 
tron ;  obey,  revere,  and  love  her :  she  is  your 
mother. 

"  In  all  things  be  careful  and  considerate. 
4  Love  one  another.' 

"In  a  few  years,  we  or  our  successors  will 
present  some  of  these  children  to  the  world  as 
the  first  fruits  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans. 
May  the  offering  be  pleasant  to  society,  for  the 
good  ingredients  which  it  shall  infuse  into  the 
mass.  May  it  be  acceptable  to  God,  for  the 
evidence  which  it  shall  contain  of  good  will  to 
man." 

Joel  Jones,  late  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
in  this  city,  and  now  President  elect  of  the 
College,  rose  in  reply.  From  his  address  the 
following  extracts  are  made  : 

"  Fellow  Citizens : — We  are  about  to  enter 
upon  the  execution  of  a  scheme  of  education  in 
some  respects  new  and  difficult,  but  in  every  re- 
spect important.  The  foundation  of  it  is  a 
charity,  munificent  in  its  provisions,  comprehen- 
sive and  noble  in  its  objects,  and  far-reaching 
in  its  results.  Should  it  merely  fail,  we  suffer 
the  loss  of  a  great  good.  Should  it  ever  be  per- 
verted, we  may  incur  great  evils ;  but  should  it 
be  made  to  accomplish  the  benevolent  designs  of 
the  Founder  of  the  College,  we  shall  secure  to 
many  orphans  a  better  inheritance  than  riches. 

"  The  consequences  involved  in  the  issue  of 
this  enterprise  naturally  awaken  emotions  of  in- 
terest and  concern  in  all,  but  of  anxiety  in  those 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  direction  and 
management  is  more  immediately  devolved. 

"  Shall  this  noble  design,  for  which  the  late 
Mr.  Girard  has  made  so  large  provision,  be 
realized?  Shall  these  beautiful  and  enduring 
walls  become  the  mausoleum  of  his  hopes  or  the 
emblem  of  a  yet  more  enduring  and  more  beau- 
tiful moral  and  intellectual  structure  ? 

"  Why  should  the  design  fail,  if  we  are  ready 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  and  the 
liberties  this  plan  of  education  allows  ? 

"  Although  the  enterprise  be  in  some  respects 
new,  why  should  we  take  counsel  of  fear,  where 
hope  finds  so  many  grounds  of  encouragement  ? 

"  Let  it  be  our  part,  fellow  citizens,  to  employ, 
with  our  best  diligence  and  skill,  all  the  means 
in  our  power  to  promote  so  desirable  an  end— - 
and  yours,  to  encourage  and  strengthen  our  ef- 
forts by  your  confidence — your  support." 

The  Will  of  the  testator  enjoins  that  "  all  the 
instructors  and  teachers  in  the  College,  shall 
take  pains  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars, 
the  purest  principles  of  morality,  so  that  on  their 
entrance  into  active  life,  they  may,  from  inclina- 
tion and  habit,  evince  benevolence  towards  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety  and 
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industry,  adopting  at  the  same  time  such  reli- 
gious tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable 
them  to  prefer."  The  President,  Judge  Jones, 
emphatically  declares  his  conviction  that  the  in- 
junction to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
these  great  principles,  with  a  view  to  these  great 
ends,  cannot  by  any  fair  interpretation  be  un- 
derstood to  exclude  the  obligations  of  religion. 
"  On  the  contrary,"  says  he,  "  these  virtues  can- 
not permanently  or  vigorously  exist  in  that  heart 
which  has  no  love  or  fear  of  God,  and  no  re- 
verence for  his  revealed  will." 

Stephen  Girard  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  in 
France,  about  the  year  1746.  After  amassing 
a  large  estate  of  perhaps  six  millions  of  dollars, 
he  died  without  children,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1831.    His  Will,  dated  the  16th  of  2d  mo., 

1830,  with  two  Codicils,  dated  respectively  on 
the  25th  of  12th  mo.,  1830,  and  the  30th  of 
6th  mo.,  1831,  was  proved  on  the  3d  of  12th  mo., 

1831,  a  few  days  after  his  death.  Timothy 
Paxson,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Joseph  Roberts, 
William  J.  Duane,  and  John  A.  Barclay,  were 
left  the  Executors  of  his  Will.  He  left  two 
millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  "residue"  of  his 
"  personal  estate,"  for  the  building  and  endow- 
ment of  a  College,  for  the  education  of  white 
male  orphans,  dedicating  the  whole  of  his  re- 
maining estate,  after  deducting  two  further  lega- 
cies, "  to  the  extension  of  the  College,  if  it 
should  be  necessary  in  certain  events."  The 
structure  has  occupied  the  labour  of  fifteen 
years,  and  is  now  completed.  Z. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  1789  TO  PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON,  AND  HIS  REPLY. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Address  of  the  Religious  Society  called  Qua- 
kers, from  their  Yearly  Meeting  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Delaware, and  the  western 
parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland: 

Being  met  in  this  our  Annual  Assembly  for 
the  well-ordering  the  affairs  of  our  Religious 
Society,  and  the  promotion  of  universal  right- 
eousness, our  minds  have  been  drawn  to  con- 
sider, that  the  Almighty,  who  ruleth  in  Heaven 
and  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  having  permitted  a 
great  revolution  to  take  place  in  the  government 
of  this  country,  we  are  fervently  concerned  that 
the  rulers  of  the  people  may  be  favoured  with 
the  counsel  of  God,  the  only  sure  means  of 
enabling  them  to  fulfil  the  important  trust  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
that  Divine  wisdom  and  grace  vouchsafed  from 
above,  may  qualify  thee  to  fill  up  the  duties  of 
the  exalted  station  to  which  thou  art  appointed. 

We  are  sensible  thou  hast  obtained  great 
place  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  people  of 
all  denominations,  over  whom  thou  presidest ; 
and  many  eminent  talents  being  committed  to  thy 
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trust,  we  much  desire  they  may  be  fully  devoted 
to  the  Lord's  honour  and  service,  that  thus  thou 
mayest  be  an  happy  instrument  in  his  hand,  for 
the  suppression  of  vice,  infidelity  and  irreligion, 
and  every  species  of  oppression  on  the  persons 
and  consciences  of  men;  so  that  righteousness 
and  peace,  which  truly  exalt  a  nation,  may  pre- 
vail throughout  the  land;  as  the  only  solid  foun- 
dation that  can  be  laid  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  this  or  any  country. 

The  free  toleration  which  the  citizens  of  these 
States  enjoy  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Al- 
mighty, agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, we  esteem  among  the  choicest  of  bless- 
ings ;  and  as  we  desire  to  be  filled  with  fervent 
charity  for  those  who  differ  from  us  in  faith  and 
practice,  believing  that  the  general  assembly  of 
Saints  is  composed  of  the  sincere  and  upright 
hearted  of  all  nations,  kingdoms  and  people  ;  so 
we  trust  we  may  justly  claim  it  from  others, — 
and  in  a  full  persuasion  that  the  Divine  principle 
we  profess,  leads  into  harmony  and  concord,  we 
can  take  no  part  in  carrying  on  war  on  any 
occasion,  or  under  any  power,  but  are  bound  in 
conscience  to  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in 
godliness  and  honesty  amongst  men,  contributing 
freely  our  proportion  to  the  indigences  of  the 
poor,  and  to  the  necessary  support  of  civil  go- 
vernment, acknowledging  those  "  who  rule  well 
to  be  worthy  of  double  honour,"  and  if  any  pro- 
fessing with  us,  are,  or  have  been,  of  a  contrary 
disposition  and  conduct,  we  own  them  not  there- 
in, having  never  been  chargeable  from  our  first 
establishment  as  a  Religious  Society,  with  fo- 
menting or  countenancing  tumults  or  conspira- 
cies, or  disrespect  to  those  who  are  placed  in 
authority  over  us. 

We  wish  not  improperly  to  intrude  on  thy 
time  or  patience,  nor  is  it  our  practice  to  offer 
adulation  to  any  ;  but  as  we  are  a  people  whose 
principles  and  conduct  hare  been  misrepresented 
and  traduced,  we  take  the  liberty  to  assure  ihee, 
that  we  feel  our  hearts  affectionately  drawn 
towards  thee,  and  those  in  authority  over  us, 
with  prayers  that  thy  Presidency  may,  under 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  be  happy  to  thyself  and 
to  the  people,  that  through  the  increase  of  mo- 
rality and  true  religion,  Divine  Providence  may 
condescend  to  look  down  upon  our  land,  with 
a  propitious  eye,  and  bless  the  inhabitants  with 
a  continuance  of  peace,  the  dew  of  Heaven,  and 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  enable  us  gratefully 
to  acknowledge  his  manifold  mercies. — And  it  is 
our  earnest  concern,  that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
grant  thee  every  necessary  qualification  to  fill 
thy  weighty  and  important  station  to  his  glory  ; 
and  that  finally,  when  all  terrestial  honours  shall 
fail  and  pass  away,  thou  and  thy  respectable 
consort  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive  a  crown 
of  unfading  righteousness  in  the  mansions  of 
peace  and  joy  for  ever. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  our  said  meeting 
held  in  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments,  from  the 
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28th  of  the  9th  mo.  to  the  3d  day  of  the  10th 
mo.,  inclusive,  1789.       Nicholas  Waln, 

Clerk  of  the  meeting  this  year. 

The  Answer  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Address  of  the  Religious  Society 
called  Quakers,  from  their  Yearly  Meeting 
for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  the  western  parts  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia : 

Gentlemen — I  receive  with  pleasure  your 
affectionate  address,  and  thank  you  for  the 
friendly  sentiments  and  good  wishes  which  you 
express  for  the  success  of  my  administration, 
and  for  my  personal  happiness. 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  that 
the  present  national  government,  which,  by  the 
favour  of  Divine  Providence,  was  formed  by  the 
common  counsels,  and  peaceably  established  with 
the  common  consent  of  the  people,  will  prove  a 
blessing  to  every  denomination  of  them ; — to 
render  it  such,  my  best  endeavours  shall  not  be 
wanting. 

Government  being  among  other  purposes  in- 
stituted to  protect  the  persons  and  consciences 
of  men  from  oppression, — it  certainly  is  the  duty 
of  rulers,  not  only  to  abstain  from  it  themselves, 
but  according  to  their  stations  to  prevent  it  in 
others. 

The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  these 
States,  of  worshipping  Almighty  God  agreeably 
to  their  consciences,  is  not  only  among  the 
choicest  of  their  blessings,  but  also  of  their  rights. 
While  men  perform  their  social  duties  faithfully, 
they  do  all  that  society  or  the  State  can  with 
propriety  demand  or  expect,  and  remain  re- 
sponsible only  to  their  Maker  for  the  religion  or 
mode  of  faith  which  they  may  prefer  or  profess. 

Your  principles  and  conduct  are  well  known 
to  me  ;  and  it  is  doing  the  people  called  Quakers 
no  more  than  justice  to  say,  that  (except  their 
declining  to  share  with  others  the  burthen  of 
the  common  defence,)  there  is  no  denomination 
among  us  who  are  more  exemplary  and  useful 
citizens. 

I  assure  you  very  explicitly  that  in  my  opinion 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  all  men  should  be 
treated  with  great  delicacy  and  tenderness  ;  and 
it  is  my  wish  and  desire,  that  the  laws  may 
always  be  as  extensively  accommodated  to  them 
as  a  due  regard  to  the  protection  and  essential 
interests  of  the  nation  may  justify  and  permit. 

Geo.  Washington. 


LEDOYEN'S  DISINFECTING  FLUID. 
It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  a  preparation 
promising  such  immense  advantages  to  mankind 
as  the  nitrate  of  lead,  would  attract  the  attention 
of  government  and  the  public.  Accordingly,  Lord 
Morpeth,  as  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's 
Woods  and  Forests,  submitted  the  "  fluid  "  to  the 


deliberate  examination  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
Mr.  Toynbee,  and  Mr.  Grainger,  in  connection 
with  the  discoverers,  whose  report  was  extended 
over  many  pages ;  but  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal  conclusions  : 

"  I.  That  this  fluid  does  not  possess  any 
peculiar  power  in  preserving  the  dead  body  from 
decomposition,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  any  considerable  extent  to  purposes 
of  dissection. 

"2.  That  it  removes  the  fcetor  of  putrifying 
substances,  vegetable  and  animal,  by  decomposing 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  which  that  fcetor 
chiefly  depends. 

"  3.  That  it  is  capable  of  preventing  the  dis- 
engagement of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  sick 
chambers,  and  in  the  wards  of  hospitals,  and  of 
removing  it  in  a  few  minutes,  when  it  is  present, 
not  merely  by  dissipating  the  smell,  but  by 
destroying  the  poison. 

"  4.  That  the  use  of  it  is  simple  and  easy, 
and  as  the  occasions  on  which  it  is  required  are 
of  constant  occurrence,  and  as  it  has  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  being  itself  inodorous,  its  possession 
would  be  a  comfort  and  blessing  to  private  fami- 
lies. 

"  5.  That  by  decomposing  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  it  removes  from  some  offensive  com- 
pounds the  poison  which  renders  such  matters 
injurious  to  health  and  dangerous  to  life,  and  by 
changing  the  ammonia  from  a  volatile  into  a  fixed 
substance,  and  thereby  preventing  its  escape  and 
loss,  it  preserves  in  such  substances  the  princi- 
ple which  renders  it  valuable  as  a  manure,  while 
it  presents  that  principle  to  the  plant  in  a  form 
which  is  known  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  vege- 
tation. 

"6.  That,  as  it  renders  the  removal  of  sub- 
stances which  emit  sulphuretted  hydrogen  practi- 
cable without  creating  a  nuisance,  it  ought,  in 
our  opinion,  to  be  made  a  matter  of  police  regu- 
lation, that  no  receptacle  containing  such  sub- 
stances should  be  emptied  without  the  previous 
use  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  to  destroy  all 
offensive  effluvia." — American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy. 


THE  REWARD. 

BY   J.   G.  WHITTIER. 

Who,  looking  backward  from  his  manhood's  prime, 
Sees  not  the  spectre  of  his  misspent  time ; 

And,  through  the  shade 
Of  funeral  cypress,  planted  thick  behind, 
Hears  no  reproachful  whisper  on  the  wind 

From  his  loved  dead  ? 

Who  bears  no  trace  of  Passion's  evil  force  ? 
Who  shuns  thy  sting,  O  terrible  Remorse  ? 

Who  would  not  cast 
Half  of  his  future  from  him,  but  to  win 
Wakeless  oblivion  for  the  wrong  and  sin 

Of  the  sealed  Past  ? 
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Alas !  the  evil,  which  we  fain  would  shun, 
We  do,  and  leave  the  wished-for  good  undone  ; 

Our  strength  to-day 
Is  Lut  to-morrow's  weakness,  prone  to  fall ; 
Poor,  blind,  unprofitable  servants  all, 

Are  we  alway. 

Yet  who,  thus  looking  backward  o'er  his  years, 
Feels  not  his  eye-lids  wet  with  grateful  tears, 

If  he  hath  been 
Permitted,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  was, 
To  cheer  and  aid,  in  some  ennobling  cause, 

His  fellow  men  ? 

If  he  hath  hidden  the  outcast,  or  let  in 
A  ray  of  sunshine  to  the  cell  of  sin ; 

If  he  hath  lent 
Strength  to  the  weak,  and,  in  an  hour  of  need, 
Over  the  suffering,  mindless  of  his  creed 

Or  hue,  hath  bent. 

He  has  not  lived  in  vain ;  and,  while  he  gives 
The  praise  to  Him  in  whom  he  moves  and  lives, 

With  thankful  heart, 
He  gazes  backward,  and  with  hope  before, 
Knowing  that  from  his  works  he  never  more 

Can  henceforth  part. 
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HYMN  . 

Rejoice  for  a  brother  deceased  ; 

Our  loss  is  his  infinite  gain ; 
A  soul  out  of  prison  released, 

And  freed  from  its  bodily  chain ; 
With  songs  let  us  follow  his  flight, 

And  mount  with  his  spirit  above, 
Escaped  to  the  mansions  of  light, 

And  lodged  in  the  Eden  of  love. 

Our  brother  the  haven  hath  gained, 

Out-flying  the  tempest  and  wind; 
His  rest  he  hath  sooner  obtained, 

And  left  his  companions  behind; 
Still  tossed  on  a  sea  of  distress, 

Hard  toiling  to  make  the  blessed  shore, 
Where  all  is  assurance  and  peace, 

And  sorrow  and  sin  are  no  more. 

There  all  the  ship's  company  meet, 

Who  sailed  with  the  Saviour  beneath, 
With  shouting  each  other  they  greet, 

And  triumph  o'er  trouble  and  death  : 
The  voyage  of  life's  at  an  end, 

The  mortal  affliction  is  past, 
The  age  that  in  heaven  they  spend 

For  ever  and  ever  shall  last. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Elevation  of  Land  in  the  Azores. — A  corres- 
pondent gives  us  the  following  curious  piece  of 
geological  information  from  the  Azores. 

"  There  has  lately  been  discovered  evidence  of  a 
considerable  elevation  having  taken  place  at  the 
east  end  of  the  island  of  St.  Michaels.  The  old 
sea  beach,  marked  by  unmistakoable  sea-boulders, 
is  visible  about  three  hundred  yards  within  the 
present  line  of  coast,  and  at  the  height  of  three 
to  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
line  runs  round  to  the  east  end  of  the  island,  from 
near  Achada  to  near  Fayal  de  Terra.  —  North 
American  and  U.  S.  Gazette. 
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Congress. — In  Senate,  22d  ult,  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  presented  the  petition  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Anti-Slavery  Friends  of  Indiana,  pray- 
ing for  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  immediate 
termination  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  of  Slavery. 
The  course  which  has  long  prevailed  in  the  Senate 
in  relation  to  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  is 
this:  By  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  the 
question  of  its  reception  is  considered  as  raised. 
A  motion  is  made  to  lay  this  question  on  the  table, 
which  motion  being  carried,  the  question  is  never 
called  up  again,  and  thus  the  right  of  petition  is  as 
effectually  destroyed  as  by  the  bolder  "gag  law" 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  House.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  usual  motion  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  33  to  9.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
while  twelve  Northern  Senators  voted  for  this  in- 
vasion of  the  right  of  petition,  the  name  of  Under- 
wood, of  Kentucky,  is  found  recorded  in  the  negative. 
Another  petition  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  also 
presented  by  Hale,  was  similarly  disposed  of,  after 
a  brief  but  able  address  from  that  Senator,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  course  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  House,  petitions  relating  to  Slavery  are 
now  received,  but  a  motion  is  always  made  to  lay 
them  on  the  table.  In  one  or  two  cases  this 
motion  has  prevailed,  and  in  one  instance  it  was 
defeated  only  by  the  vote  of  the  Speaker  render- 
ing the  yeas  and  nays  equal.  But  little  business 
was  transacted  by  either  house  last  week.  Several 
days  were  lost  by  adjourning  out  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  deceased  members,  several  of  whom 
have  died  during  the  recess.  Senator  Fairfield,  of 
Maine,  died  on  the  24th  ult.  On  the  30th,  a  bill  to 
add  ten  new  regiments  to  the  regular  army,  was 
taken  up,  and  on  that  day,  and  the  3d  instant,  con- 
siderable discussion  took  place  upon  it.  The 
debate  on  this  bill  will  probably  include  the  whole 
subject  of  war,  conquest  and  indemnity.  A  long 
and  important  discussion  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected. Strong  (and,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped, 
successful)  opposition  will  no  doubt  be  made  to 
granting  any  more  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

The  great  flood  in  the  Ohio,  reported  in  our  14th 
number,  appears  to  have  extended  also  to  most  of 
the  tributaries  of  that  river.  A  Nashville  paper  of 
the  20th  declares  that  the  Cumberland  was  at  least 
sixty  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and  that  it  had 
produced  great  destruction  and  much  suffering. 
The  Licking  is  said  to  have  been  higher  than  ever 
before  known.  The  Kanawha,  Monongahela,  Al- 
leghany and  Muskingum,  were  all  much  swollen. 
On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  a  large  new  brick 
building,  situated  at  a  place  formerly  occupied  as  a 
Fourier  settlement,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  forty 
miles  above  Cincinnati,  fell,  killing  seventeen  per- 
sons out  of  thirty-two  who  were  in  it.  The 
foundations  were  supposed  to  have  been  washed 
out  by  the  current,  which  was  running  past  it,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  deep,  at  the  time. 


The  Market. — Flour  and  Meal.  Since  the 
arrival  of  the  Hibernia  the  market  has  been  heavy, 
and  without  demand  for  shipment ;  and  sales  of 
flour  confined  to  a  small  demand  at  $6.50  to 
$6.62i.  Rye  flour,  last  sales,  $4.75.  Corn  meal, 
$3.25  to  $3.37$.  Wheat,  $1.40  to  $1.46.  Rye 
90  cts.  Indian  corn  63  or  64  cts.  Feathers,  west- 
ern, 35  to  36  cts.  Pork  $6.75  per  cwt.  Lard  9 
cts.  in  kegs. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

(Continued  from  page  227.) 

We  find  the  diary  of  William  Allen  for  1821 
opening  with  the  expression  of  a  desire  for  puri- 
fication from  whatever  obstructed  the  work  of 
grace  in  his  own  soul;  and  this  is  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  notices  of  active  exertions  for  the 
reformation  of  the  most  degraded  classes  of  so- 
ciety. The  connection  of  ignorance  and  neglected 
education  with  crime,  was  a  subject  which 
claimed  his  attention  at  this  time ;  as  the  evidence 
of  this  connection  supplies  a  stimulus  for  the 
extension  of  education  to  the  poor,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
amongst  the  neglected  classes.  The  acquaint- 
ance which,  he  had  formed  with  men  occupying 
conspicuous  stations  in  the  world,  and  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  by  many  of  them, 
furnished  opportunities,  which  he  was  careful  to 
improve,  of  calling  the  attention  of  such  men  to 
the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In 
a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  we  find  his  attention 
solicited  to  the  situation  of  the  poor  in  Malta  and 
the  Ionian  Isles ;  and  in  this  communication  the 
necessity  and  practicability  of  raising  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  poor  in  those 
islands  are  urged  in  a  pleasing  and  Christian 
spirit. 

Near  this  time  we  find  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view interesting  himself  in  a  renewed  effort  to 
improve  the  criminal  code  of  his  own  country; 
he,  in  company  with  another  person,  carrying  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine  petitions  upon  this  subject. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  performed  a 
religious  visit  to  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  the 
counties  of  Sussex  and  Surry,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  occasion  to  observe  the  great  want 
of  a  proper  system  of  education  among  the 
labouring  classes;  and  he  not  only  made  exten- 


sive inquiries  himself  into  the  state  of  the  agri- 
cultural population,  but  employed  a  person  to 
visit  the  villages  in  Sussex  to  collect  information 
relative  to  the  instruction  received  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  labouring  class.  This  investigation 
increased  a  desire,  which  he  had  long  entertained, 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  schools  of  in- 
dustry, in  which  the  children  might  be  so  em- 
ployed, during  a  portion  of  their  time,  as  to 
defray,  at  least  in  part,  the  expense  of  their  lite- 
rary instruction.  Finding  many  benevolent  per- 
sons willing  to  unite  with  him,  he  prepared  a 
plan  for  carrying  his  desires  into  effect;  and 
was  eventually  led  to  engage  in  an  extensive 
scheme  of  philanthropy,  which  he  carried  on  at 
Lindfield  for  many  years.  To  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  recurring  to  this  subject,  a  brief 
account  of  this  establishment,  as  collected  from 
subsequent  pages  of  his  biography,  will  be  given 
here. 

We  do  not  find  that  anything  effectual  was 
accomplished  until  the  year  1825.  The  object 
in  view  was  to  meliorate  the  temporal,  moral, 
and  social  condition  of  the  agricultural  class,  by 
inducing  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  and 
cutting  off  the  servile  dependence  on  parish  re- 
lief, that  last  resource  of  indolence  and  neglect, 
on  which  the  labouring  poor  were  accustomed  to 
rely.  Regarding  the  education  of  the  children 
as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  his  object,  he 
was  at  the  expense  of  erecting,  at  Lindfield,  com- 
modious school-rooms  with  work-shops  adjoin- 
ing. Separate  schools  were  formed,  viz.,  one 
for  boys,  another  for  girls,  and  a  third  for  in- 
fants, with  suitable  teachers  for  each.  The  ele- 
mentary branches  of  learning  were  taught,  and 
their  religious  instruction  was  deduced  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  none  were  excluded  on 
account  of  the  religious  opinions  of  their  parents. 
The  children  were  employed,  during  a  part  of 
the  day,  in  occupations  suited  to  their  ages  and 
sexes,  under  the  supervision  of  suitable  in- 
structors. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  schools, 
John  Smith,  M.  P.,  being  actuated  by  senti- 
ments similar  to  those  of  William  Allen,  pur- 
chased an  estate,  called  Gravely,  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  acres,  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  Lindfield,  and  subsequently  built  upon  it 
eighteen  cottages  for  labourers,  with  an  acre  and 
a  quarter  of  land  to  each.    Other  cottages  were 
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afterwards  erected,  with  larger  apportionments 
of  land.  By  these  allotments  of  small  pieces  of 
ground,  which  the  labouring  classes  were  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  for  their  own  advantage,  con- 
siderable improvement  in  their  physical  comforts 
and  moral  habits  were  experienced ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children  became  more  respectable, 
and  the  former  dependence  upon  parish  relief 
was  to  some  extent  withdrawn. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  William  Allen  insti- 
tuted an  experiment  to  ascertain  how  far  an 
institution,  in  which  the  children  should  be 
boarded,  clothed,  and  instructed,  could  be  made 
to  support  itself  by  the  labour  of  the  pupils. 
With  this  view  he  made  preparations  at  Lind- 
field  for  the  accommodation  of  twelve  boys, 
whom  he  proposed  to  receive  upon  low  terms, 
and  educate  in  habits  of  industry.  Though  he 
paid  close  attention  to  the  establishment  atLind- 
field,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
benefits  resulting  from  his  labours,  we  do  not 
find  a  specific  account  how  far  the  experiment 
of  the  boarding  school  succeeded  or  failed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1822,  a  congress  of  ambassa- 
dors from  the  allied  sovereigns,  viz.,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France, 
being  about  to  convene  at  Verona,  to  deliberate 
on  the  general  concerns  of  Europe,  William 
Allen,  feeling  particularly  anxious  that  some 
measures  might  be  adopted,  effectually  to  stop 
the  African  slave-trade,  could  not  feel  himself 
excused  from  attempting  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  upon  whose  co-operation  he 
fully  relied.  As  it  was  known  that  Alexander 
would  pass  through  Vienna  on  his  way,  W. 
Allen  concluded  to  procure  an  interview  at  that 
place.  He  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  reminding  him  of  the  visit  paid  to  hiin 
at  Petersburg,  and  of  the  heavenly  covering  with 
which  they  were  then  favoured,  and  soliciting 
permission  to  see  him  as  early  as  convenient 
after  his  arrival  at  Vienna.  This  letter  was  de- 
livered to  Count  Lieven,  the  Russian  minister  at 
London,  who  promised  to  send  it  by  the  first 
opportunity. 

Having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  his  monthly 
meeting,  and  the  needful  documents  from  the 
officers  of  the  government,  William  Allen  set 
out  on  his  journey,  on  the  6th  of  9th  month, 
1822,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  Daniel  Han- 
bury. 

In  passing  through  Nuewied,  a  town  of  West- 
phalia, they  found  a  society,  denominated  ln- 
spirecs,  which  was  said  to  have  existed  upwards 
of  a  century.  On  several  points  they  hold  the 
doctrines  of  Friends.  In  respect  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  unlawfulness  of  war 
and  oatiis,  and  the  obligation  of  water  baptism, 
and  the  use  of  bread  and  wine,  they  agree  with 
us:  in  regard  to  silent  worship  their  practice  is 
different  from  ours.  To  some  of  them,  W. 
Allen  was  able  to  address  a  few  words  in  their 
own  language — the  German. 
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Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Vienna,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  gave  William  Allen  the  de- 
sired opportunity,  assigning  an  evening  from 
eight  till  after  ten  to  conversation  with  him. 
The  cordial  manner  in  which  this  visit  was  re- 
ceived, set  our  friend  entirely  at  liberty  to  open 
his  mind  to  the  Emperor  on  various  important 
subjects.  He  explained  the  plan  which  he  was 
then  forming,  and  afterwards  carried  into  effect 
at  Lindfield ;  and  suggested  the  idea  that  a 
scheme  of  that  kind,  if  introduced  among  the 
peasantry  of  Russia,  might  be  of  essential  ad- 
vantage to  the  seigneurs  as  well  as  the  serfs. 
The  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  being 
a  subject  in  which  he  was  most  deeply  interest- 
ed, he  endeavoured  to  impress  the  Emperor 
with  a  just  conviction  of  its  extent  and  atrocity. 
He  showed  him  a  drawing  of  a  slave-ship,  which 
had  been  recently  captured ;  and  the  instruments 
of  torture  employed  in  the  traffic.  The  object 
which  William  Allen  wished  to  accomplish  Avas 
to  procure  from  the  Congress,  about  to  convene 
at  Verona,  a  joint  declaration  that  the  African 
slave-trade  should  in  future  be  regarded  as  piracy, 
or,  if  this  could  not  be  done,  that  those  engaged 
in  it  should  be  placed  out  of  the  protection  of 
their  countries'  laws.  It  appeared,  by  this  and 
other  interviews,  that  the  Emperor  was  very 
desirous  of  putting  an  effectual  stop  to  that  odious 
traffic.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  appeared 
in  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, favoured  the  extinction  of  the  trade.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  similarly  inclined,  but  their  ministers  took 
but  little  interest  in  the  subject;  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  Government  appear 
to  have  opposed  the  adoption  of  any  effort  to 
annihilate  that  cruel  trade.  The  Emperor  as- 
sured William  Allen  that  he  had  given  his  minis- 
ter positive  orders  to  urge  the  extinction  of  the 
traffic.  As  only  the  five  powers  already  men- 
tioned were  represented  in  the  Congress,  the 
authority  of  that  body  was  not  judged  competent 
to  declare  the  slave-trade  piracy  by  the  law  of 
nations ;  and  the  various  powers  were  left  to 
adopt  their  own  regulations  on  the  subject. 

The  African  slave  trade  had  previously  been 
declared  to  be  piracy  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  our  own  citizens  are  concerned; 
and  a  law  of  similar  import  was  enacted  by  the 
British  parliament  in  1824. 

In  the  interview  already  mentioned,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Greeks  was  brought  to  the  view  of  the 
Emperor,  who  appeared  to  feel  deeply  for  them, 
but  could  not  see  in  what  manner  to  interpose 
his  authority  for  their  protection,  without  in- 
volving his  own  nation  in  a  war.  In  the  un- 
varnished narrative  before  us,  we  find  the  subject 
of  this  review  conversing  on  familiar  terms  with 
the  master  of  nearly  sixty  millions  of  subjects, 
seeking  no  advantages  for  himself,  but  striving 
to  engage  the  power  and  influence  of  that  poten- 
tate to  arrest  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  and  to 
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extend  the  benefits  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion wherever  that  influence  and  power  were 
felt.  William  Allen  paid  four  visits  to  the  Em- 
peror, in  each  of  which,  after  the  subjects  which 
pressed  most  weightily  upon  his  mind,  were 
freely  discussed,  an  opportunity  was  taken  for 
silent  retirement  and  religious  communication. 
By  the  interference  of  Alexander,  permission 
was  obtained  to  print  and  circulate  at  Vienna, 
an  address  on  the  slave  trade,  issued  by  Friends 
in  England,  a  copy  whereof,  translated  into 
German,  William  Allen  had  with  him. 

Before  leaving  Vienna,  William  Allen  had 
ample  occasion  to  deplore  the  condition  of  the 
poor  refugees  from  Scio,  who  had  escaped  the 
Turkish  massacre.  A  number  of  Greeks,  resi- 
dent at  Vienna,  were  desirous  of  raising  a  sub- 
scription for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  but  the 
jealousy  with  which  all  their  movements  were 
watched  by  the  officers  of  the  government,  who 
were  fearful  of  offending  the  Turks,  rendered  it 
difficult  to  proceed  in  this  charitable  work.  But 
the  estimation  in  which  the  subject  of  our  review 
was  held  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  others  in  conspicuous  sta- 
tions, gave  him  such  influence  with  the  Austrian 
authorities,  that,  upon  his  application,  permis- 
sion was  readily  granted  to  raise  the  subscription 
proposed.  Some  other  important  concessions 
to  these  suffering  people  were  also  obtained 
through  his  instrumentality.  This  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  disinterested  benevolence, 
guided  by  religious  principle,  can  accomplish. 

From  Vienna,  William  Allen  proceeded  to 
Verona,  and,  after  labouring  to  promote  the  ob- 
jects of  his  journey  until  the  way  appeared  open 
for  his  release,  he  commenced  his  return  towards 
his  native  land.  In  his  way  through  Piedmont, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Waldenses,  who  were 
living  in  rude  simplicity,  with  very  few  of 
the  usual  conveniences  of  civilized  life  ;  yet  the 
Son  of  Peace  appeared  to  be  no  stranger  to  their 
humble  habitations.  He  attended  one  of  their 
religious  meetings,  and  feeling  concerned  to  ad- 
dress them,  he  spoke  in  the  French  language, 
wherein,  he  says,  the  words  flowed  almost  as 
fluently  as  in  his  native  tongue.  As  these  people 
are  protestants,  in  the  midst  of  bigoted  adherents 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  they  were  subject- 
ed to  numerous  vexatious  privations  on  account 
of  their  religious  profession.  The  persecutions 
of  their  ancestors,  in  the  early  days  of  the  re- 
formation, hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  ecclesias- 
tical history. 

Shortly  after  this  visit,  William  Allen  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  giving  him  a  particu- 
lar account  of  the  sufferings  to  which  these  in- 
nocent people  were  exposed.  This  communica- 
tion was  forwarded  by  a  special  messenger  to 
Verona.  It  appears  that  very  important  privi- 
leges were  conferred  upon  these  people  in  con- 
sequence of  this  interference,  though  the  pro- 
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ceedings  in  relation  thereto  are  not  minutely  de- 
scribed. 

At  Stuttgard  he  had  an  interesting  interview  of 
nearly  two  hours,  with  the  king  and  queen  of 
Wurtemburg,  in  which  he  took  occasion,  from 
a  notice  of  the  visit  to  the  Waldenses,  to  impress 
upon  them  the  impropriety  of  rulers  attempting 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  persuasions  of  the 
people  ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  them 
express  their  opinion  in  favour  of  unrestricted 
toleration.  The  interview  closed  with  some 
communication  which  appeared  to  be  cordially 
received.  At  this,  as  in  other  places,  there  was 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  leaving  an 
open  door  behind  him,  at  which,  future  gospel 
labourers  might  find  admittance. 

Near  the  last  of  the  year  he  reached  his  own 
residence,  peaceful  and  thankful  for  the  preserva- 
tions experienced  in  this  diversified  engagement. 

(To  be  continued. J 


THOUGHTS  ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

BY  DR.  GIUSTINIANl. 

I  entered  within  the  walls  of  the  high  cathe- 
drals, with  their  gigantic  towers  and  gothic 
architecture ;  there  I  saw  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed with  all  the  splendour  of  outward  pomp  ; 
festoons,  and  drapery,  and  surplices ;  highly 
wrought  pulpits,  multi-coloured  windows  ;  the 
vault  reverberating  with  the  peals  of  the  organ,  the 
melodious  voices  of  the  children,  the  deep  chant, 
and  the  majestic  chorus.  I  saw  their  ritual,  the 
mitre,  and  the  crosier ;  my  eye  was  charmed, 
but  my  heart — alas !  my  heart  remained  cold 
and  oppressed.  In  vain  there  I  sought  my 
crucified  Redeemer — I  beheld  this  as  a  Protes- 
tantism brought  forth  by  the  power  of  the  world, 
which  neither  Luther,  nor  Calvin,  nor  other  re- 
formers had  ever  contemplated ;  as  a  weak  and 
vacillating  child,  disguised  in  the  armour  of 
Christianity ;  as  a  negative  Protestantism ;  an 
easy  pillow  on  which  to  rest  with  pleasure,  and 
sleep  the  sleep  of  death ;  as  a  Protestantism, 
alas  !  created  but  for  painters  and  poets  !  I  left 
the  place  with  tears  in  my  eyes ;  crying,  "Icha- 
bod,  the  glory  is  departed,  for  the  ark  of  God  is 
taken  !  They  forgot  God  their  Saviour  ;  they 
believed  not  his  Word,  and  hearkened  not  unto 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,"  but  unto  man :  "  God 
desireth  not  sacrifices,  but  a  broken  spirit ;  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart  he  will  not  despise." 
He  desireth  not  exterior  worships,  not  chants 
and  notes ;  but  the  perfume,  the  harmony  of  a 
thankful,  of  a  sensible  heart,  "  of  a  heart  of 
flesh." 

In  going  along  the  street,  and  meditating  on 
what  I  had  witnessed,  and  on  the  feelings  pro- 
duced in  my  heart,  I  was  aroused  by  songs, 
neither  so  studied  nor  so  melodious  as  those 
which  I  had  left,  but  which  appeared  to  be 
emanations  of  the  heart;  I  felt  myself  attracted, 
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and  was  induced  to  enter  the  house  where  they 
proceeded  from.  An  old  violoncello  was  the 
leading  instrument;  girls  and  boys,  who  had 
never  seen  a  note,  were  the  choristers ;  the 
people  not  only  unacquainted  with  music,  but 
apparently  deficient  in  the  taste  for  that  art,  ac- 
companied them  inharmoniously.  New  feelings 
came  over  my  soul.  I  asked  myself,  is  this 
worshipping  God  ?  Are  sounds  like  these 
agreeable  to  God  ?  Is  it  a  means  of  salvation  for 
the  perishing  souls  of  men  ?  Has  Jesus  com- 
manded it?  or,  is  it  a  copying  after  the  great  ca- 
thedrals ?  In  the  time  that  my  mind  was  occu- 
pied in  putting  these  questions,  the  hymn  had 
ceased,  and  the  preacher  had  begun  to  pray. 
The  people  answered  with  groanings,  but  not 
those  "  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered ;  '' 
they  were  with  utterable  groanings,  Amen ! 
Glory  be  to  God !  Blessed  be  God!  My  mind 
was  disturbed,  and  my  heart  neither  elevated  nor 
edified ;  the  senses  were  exciied,  but  that  calm 
was  not  produced  in  my  spirit  so  indispensable 
in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Judge  of  the  earth. 
I  asked  a  man  who  was  near  me,  if  the  Lord 
was  deaf  that  they  prayed  so  loud  ?  He  replied, 
"  the  Lord  is  not  deaf,  but  we  think  that  you  are 
deaf."  Then  I  adored  my  crucified  Redeemer 
with  all  my  heart;  and  magnified  the  operations 
of  his  works  of  grace  which  he  had  done  for  me. 
I  blessed  his  name,  that  through  his  tender  mer- 
cy my  ears  were  shut  to  the  wisdom  of  man, 
and  opened  to  the  voice  of  the  good  Shepherd. 
I  felt  that  such  a  worship  excited  the  senses  and 
"quenched  the  spirit;"  that  Christianity  be- 
came a  work  of  man,  and  not  of  grace.  Salva- 
tion must  come  from  "our  God  which  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  the  Lamb."  When  the 
voice  arises  from  a  penitent  heart,  and  not  from 
the  excitement  of  our  neighbour,  it  will  be  sanc- 
tified "  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  by  whom  vte 
have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we 
stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God." 

After  the  service  was  over,  I  joined  in  conver- 
sation with  two  pious  ladies.  One  said,  "  How 
delightful  the  sermon  was  !  "  The  other  replied, 
"Oh,  it  was  beautiful!"  I  asked  them  what 
their  souls  had  profited  by  it,  and  what  they  re- 
membered which  could  improve  their  mind  ? 
Neither  answered  ;  but  after  a  short  pause  one 
groaned  and  sighed,  and  the  other  said,  "  I  hope 
we  ha\e  profiled  something."  But  I  could  evi- 
dently see  that  my  fair  companions  were  pleased 
without  receiving  spiritual  or  intellectual  benefit; 
they  were  entertained,  but  not  edified  ;  delighted, 
but  not  instructed.  1  said  afterwards  to  those 
ladies,  "The  reasons  which  your  p:eacher  ad- 
duced may  persuade  the  mind,  but  not  convince 
the  heart ;  intellect  must  have  its  proofs,  the 
heart  equally  its  demonstrations  and  e  idcnces ; 
and  tin  y  do  not  consist  in  trepidations,  and  in 
thumping  the  Bible,  but  in  the  power  of  that 
Word,  of  that  'two-edged  sword,  piercing  even 
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to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  o' 
the  joints  and  marrow  ! '  Yes  ;  in  a  renewed 
heart  only  reside  the  qualifications  of  a  true 
Christian,  and  not  in  groaning  and  amens  ;  it  is 
faith,  love,  hope,  assurance  in  the  promises  of 
our  blessed  Jesus,  which  unite  believers  '  in  spirit 
and  in  truth: '  and  in  the  spirit  we  are  better  in- 
structed than  by  the  reasoning  of  man ;  because 
we  have  the  consoling  promise  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  '  God  had  revealed  them  unto 
us  by  his  Spirit,  and  the  spiritual  judgeth  all 
things.'  In  a  renewed  heart  only,"  I  continued, 
"  reside  these  qualifications,  which  support  them 
with  patience  amid  the  temptations  of  their  life  ; 
it  is  from  the  heart  that  the  most  elevated  senti- 
ments, the  most  noble  effects,  the  most  magnani- 
mous actions  generate.  From  this  source  spring 
the  precious  tear-drops  of  tenderness  and  pity, 
of  joy  and  consolation.  Through  the  heart  the 
pleasures  of  this  life  are  rendered  precious,  while 
its  evils  find  comfort  and  alleviation." 

The  following  Lord's-day  one  of  my  friends 
came  to  conduct  me  to  a  chapel,  to  hear  an  eloquent 
preacher  from  the  country ;  a  storm  prevented 
us  from  going  as  far  as  the  desired  chapel,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  meeting- 
house of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  sitting 
down,  and  looking  around,  I  involuntarily  made 
a  contrast  between  the  beaut.ful  music  of  the 
splendid  cathedral,  the  vociferation  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  solemn  silence  of  this  place  of  worship  ; 
where  they  who  worship  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
and  with  patience,  wait  for  that  which  we  see  not." 
The  luxury  of  the  gothic  temple,  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  chapel,  and  simplicity  and  neatness 
of  the  place  I  was  in,  combined  to  absorb  my 
every  thought.  That  passage  which  says, — 
"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them," 
forcibly  occurred  to  my  mind  ;  and  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth  that  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer cometh  not  in  the  midst  of  us  by  groans 
and  exclamations,  or  even  by  the  concordance  of 
sweet  sounds,  but  "for  his  name's  sake."  I 
was  so  transported  with  joy,  frcm  this  silent 
■worship ;  so  elevated  upon  the  wings  of  faith 
in  a  sublimer  sphere,  that  I  said  in  my  heart,  If 
the  union  in  spirit  and  in  truth  of  the  children 
of  God  is  so  sweet  here  below,  what  will  it  be 
when  we  shall  worship  before  the  throne  of  God, 
with  the  great  congregation,  with  the  Cherubim 
of  glory,  with  the  angels  and  the  redeemed  from 
the  earth,  with  the  prophets  and  apostles;  what 
joy  we  shall  experience  when  we  shall  "  enter 
into  the  temple  of  God,  and  never  depart,  but 
serve  him  day  and  night;"  when  we  shall  sin 
no  more  there,  neither  expose  to  God  our  wants 
and  miseries,  because  "  there  shall  be  hunger  no 
more,  nei.her  thirst  any  more,  for  the  Lamb 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed 
us :  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying ;  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain ;  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
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away,  and  all  things  made  new."  In  those 
meditations,  without  being  interrupted,  the  con- 
gregation rose,  shook  hands  with  one  another 
very  heartily,  except  with  me;  I  felt  displeased 
to  be  considered  by  them  as  a  stranger  at  the 
moment  I  had  worshipped  with  them  before  the 
throne  of  grace;  when  I  was  united  with  them 
truly  in  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

In  going  out,  my  friend,  who  was  more ,  ac- 
customed to  a  noisy  sacrifice  than  to  that  of  the 
contrite  heart,  said,  "  Have  you  noticed  the 
'  dumb  dogs,'  they  appeared  as  if  they  were  all 
dead  ? "  I  asked  him  what  had  been  the  subject 
of  meditation  with  him  the  whole  time  ?  He 
answered,  "  Nothing !  I  like  a  good  sermon, 
and  a  lively  prayer.  They  seemed  to  me  as  if 
they  were  sleeping ;  do  they  not  pray?"  On 
my  answering  that  they  did,  but  that  they  were 
waiting  for  the  Spirit ;  he  said,  "  How  can  they 
know  that  they  have  the  Spirit?  And  where 
does  the  Bible  teach  the  church  to  meet  together 
without  saying  anything?  " 

I  replied,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  so 
many  questions  at  once ;  but,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  reasons  from 
what  I  have  gleaned  from  the  Bible ;  though,  as 
you  are  aware,  I  am  not  one  of  their  body.  You 
ask  me,  "  Why  they  do  not  pray  ? " 

How  can  you  say  that  they  do  not  pray  ? 
Prayer  is  nothing  more  than  an  elevation  of  the 
soul  towards  God,  in  paying  homage  of  adora- 
tion and  gratitude  to  him ;  or  a  humiliation  of 
our  hearts  before  the  throne  of  grace,  to  implore 
his  pardon  and  assistance :  this  it  is  properly 
which  constitutes  prayer.  I  know  that  the  ele- 
vation of  a  sanctified  soul,  or  the  humiliation  of 
a  contrite  heart,  can  be  expressed  in  words ;  but 
words  are  nothing  if  they  are  not  the  sincere 
testimony  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  If  a  man 
meditates  on  the  infinite  attributes  of  God,  and 
on  the  nothingness  of  self,  and  feels  profound 
adoration  in  his  affected  heart — behold,  he  has 
prayed !  If  he  elevates  his  eyes  to  the  Most 
Holy,  and  the  uneasiness  of  his  conscience 
moves  his  heart  to  feel  his  sins,  and  hastens  his 
mind  to  his  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  to  bless 
his  mercy,  to  implore  his  favour — behold,  he 
has  prayed  !  The  thought  only  of  the  benefits 
of  God,  of  the  unworthiness  of  man ;  of  his 
justice  and  our  rebellion ;  the  immense  riches  of 
his  grace,  and  of  the  profound  misery  of  human 
nature,  a  sigh  escapes  from  his  heart — behold, 
he  has  prayed  !  The  penetration  only  of  deep 
feeling,  of  repentance  and  gratitude,  and  the  de- 
sire to  approach  his  Maker  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  through  the  intercession  of  Jesus 
Christ — behold,  he  has  prayed!  A  sinner  sub- 
dued by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
soaring  freely  with  the  sentiments  which  fill  his 
bosom — behold,  he  has  prayed  !  A  sinner  who 
is  desirous  to  bless  his  Redeemer,  to  confess  his 
disobedience,  to  entrust  his  misery  to  him  "  who 
searches  the  heart  and  tries  the  reins  of  man," 


and  finding  no  words  to  express  his  love  to  him 
"  who  had  before  loved  us,"  his  swollen  heart 
redoubles  its  palpitations,  his  eyes  become  in- 
voluntary fountains,  and  fixed  on  the  blessed 
cross  of  justice  and  love — has  he  not  prayed  ? 
The  intensity  of  our  feelings  towards  those  we 
love  is  at  times  so  overpowering,  that  words  fail 
to  convey  it;  how  can  you  say,  then,  that  a 
people  who  wait  in  silence  for  the  Spirit  of  God, 
to  incite  them  to  the  utterance  of  their  feelings, 
are  dead ;  that  they  are  asleep  ?  Or,  how  can 
you  ask,  Why  they  do  not  pray  ? 

Your  second  question  is  not  less  futile  than 
the  first.  "  How  can  they  know  when  they  have 
the  Spirit  ?  "  How  can  you  know  that  you  are 
in  life,  but  by  the  effects  which  the  living 
power  produces  in  your  body — the  activity  of 
the  senses  ?  It  is  the  same  with  the  spiritual 
life :  "  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty."  A  Quaker,  who  feels  liberty  to  speak 
of  the  goodness  and  mercies  of  God,  and  to  soar 
with  his  soul  to  his  crucified  Redeemer,  has 
certainly  the  Spirit  of  our  blessed  Jesus. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  Spirit  is  also  faith. 
Like  a  child  that  is  never  suspicious  of  its  nurse, 
and  believes  with  all  its  heart  the  most  extraor- 
dinary things  that  are  related  to  it ;  in  whose 
mind  the  idea  never  enters  that  it  can  be  deceived  ; 
so  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  spirit  of  faith,  which 
bends  natural  resistance  to  the  truth,  humbles 
pride,  and  makes  it  submissive  to  his  holy  will 
to  believe  in  his  Word,  without  suspicion  of  that 
Word :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  dissipates  all 
doubts  and  objections ;  and  the  greatest  use  he 
thinks  to  make  of  his  reason  is,  to  cease  to  rea- 
son with  the  infallible  and  eternal  One,  and  to 
submit,  like  the  child  to  its  nurse,  believing  God 
to  be  a  greater  philosopher  than  man. 

Charity  and  love  are  another  sensible  effect  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  as  the  visible  thing  can 
only  be  enjoyed  through  the  senses,  so  the  spiri- 
tual thing  can  only  be  discerned  through  the 
Spirit.  "  God  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his 
Spirit;  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea, 
the  deep  things  of  God."  You  may  ask,  Is  the 
power  of  music,  of  chants,  and  songs,  to  excite 
or  to  produce,  faith,  charity,  and  love  in  our 
hearts  ?  No  !  "  God  alone  revealeth  them  unto 
us  by  his  Spirit."  As  the  source  of  the  spring 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  roaring  of  the  torrent, 
but  in  the  silent  forest,  so  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
not  manifested  in  the  boisterous  movements  of 
our  senses  and  passions,  but  in  holy  patience, 
and  silent  waiting  on  that  "  Spirit  who  helpeth 
our  infirmities,  and  maketh  intercession  for  us." 

Your  third  question  is  equally  simple :  — 
"  Where  is  it  in  the  Bible  that  the  church  shall 
come  together,  remain,   and  separate  withou 
saying  anything? " 

Where  is  it  found  in  the  Bible  that  there 
should  be  external  trappings,  surplices,  and 
mitres,  violoncellos,  and  chantings  ?  Jesus  has 
taught  us  by  his  example  the  way  we  ought  to 
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pray:  "Before  day  he  went  out  and  departed 
into  a  solitary  place,  and  there  he  prayed.',' 
Separated  from  the  contentions  of  the  world,  re- 
tired in  our  heart,  and  solitary  as  at  Gethsemane, 
we  should  "  watch  and  pray  always,  with  sup- 
plication in  the  Spirit."  "Let  none  that  wait 
on  thee  be  ashamed,  and  their  strength  is  to  sit 
still,"  says  the  Scripture.  If  the  association  of 
man  had  such  a  moral  influence  on  our  social 
life,  that  we  should  fly  the  bad  and  seek  the 
good,  how  salutary  must  be  the  holy  company 
of  our  blessed  Jesus,  with  whom  we  have  re- 
tired in  the  wilderness  of  our  heart  to  receive 
those  "  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him?"  Ah!  a  soul  centred  in  itself, 
and  united  with  its  Saviour,  should  "  tribulation, 
or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked- 
ness, or  peril,"  or  the  voice  of  his  conscience, 
make  desolate  his  heart,  yet  he  will  be  more  than 
conqueror  through  him  that  before  loved  us. 
We  have  no  want  of  music  to  excite  our  senses, 
for  we  carry  Divine  harmony  in  our  hearts ;  it 
is  "Jesus  who  is  all  in  all."  We  have  no  want 
of  sermons  ;  it  is  our  blessed  Jesus  who  speaks, 
who  instructs,  who  edifies :  it  is  no  longer  the 
voice  of  man  which  elevates  us  to  the  heavenly 
sphere  ;  it  is  God  who  descends  to  man,  who 
brings  the  heaven  into  our  heart.  We  are  "  like 
a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth 
forth  his  fruit  in  his  season."  Like  a  plant, 
planted  in  a  fertile  ground,  and  nourished  by  its 
root,  so  is  the  sweet  plant  of  faith  rooted  in  our 
Redeemer,  from  whence  we  receive  joy  and 
peace,  consolation  and  comfort,  hope  and  life. 
Like  the  calix  of  a  flower,  which  opens  itself 
from  the  beneficial  rays  of  the  sun ;  so  from  the 
influence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  the  heart 
becomes  inflamed,  its  lukewarmness  changed 
into  zeal,  the  zeal  into  faith,  the  faith  into  love 
and  hope.  A  sinner  retired,  silently  waiting 
for  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  like  a  plant  which  in 
the  stilly  night  is  refreshed  by  the  dew  of  hea- 
ven ;  his  heart  is  revived  and  renewed  by  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. — The  Christian 
Witness. 


■   A  TESTIMONY 

From  Tottenham  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning 
Maria  Fox,  who  died  at  Tottenham,  oh  the 
1 5th  of  the  First  month,  1844. 

(Concluded  from  page  212.) 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1827,  she  was  united  in 
marriage  to  our  dear  friend,  Samuel  Fox,  then 
residing  at  Wellington,  in  Somersetshire,  and  to 
him  she  became  a  most  tenderly  attached  and 
faithful  companion,  and  to  her  beloved  children, 
a  very  affectionate  and  ever  watchful  mother. 
During  her  residence  in  the  west  of  England, 
she  visited  several  parts  of  the  nation,  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  her  friends  at  home,  and  to 
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the  comfort  and  edification  of  those  amongst 
whom  she  travelled. 

In  the  year  1838,  Maria  Fox  became  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Monthly  Meeting;  and  we  have  a 
testimony  to  bear  to  the  soundness  and  the  au- 
thority of  her  ministry.  It  was  a  gift  bestowed 
by  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  and  she  was 
concerned,  faithfully  to  occupy  it  to  his  honour. 
She  was  repeatedly  absent  from  us  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel,  and  being  careful  to  wait  for  the  put- 
tings forth  and  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
she  was  given  to  feel  the  safety  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  moving  in  simple  dependence  upon  Him. 
For  the  poor  and  the  destitute,  for  the  oppressed 
and  the  afflicted,  for  the  very  outcasts  of  society, 
— for  those  who  were  living  as  without  God  in 
the  world,  her  soul  was  oftentimes  exercised  be- 
fore the  Lord:  and  in  this  village  and  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  in  other  parts,  when  travel- 
ling in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  her  labours 
were  especially  directed  to  such  as  these. 

It  was  her  concern  in  her  daily  walk,  to  carry 
out  the  principles  of  the  gospel  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  various  duties  of  life.  The  natural 
cheerfulness  of  her  disposition,  and  her  uniform 
kindness  and  sympathy,  endeared  her  to  the 
friends  of  this  meeting.  Her  general  character 
was  unobtrusive  and  retiring;  but  those  powers 
of  conversation,  Avhich,  in  early  life,  when  the 
heart  was  full  of  the  vivacity  of  youth,  had  ren- 
dered her  an  interesting  companion,  continued 
to  be  conspicuous,  corrected,  as  they  were,  by 
age  and  experience,  and  regulated  by  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  power  of  true  religion.  She  knew 
how  to  sympathize  with  her  dear  children  in 
their  trials  and  temptations,  entering  with  inte- 
rest into  their  pursuits  and  recreations ;  and,  in 
her  general  intercourse  with  young  people,  she 
had  the  talent  of  combining  innocent  pleasure 
with  religious  instruction  and  mental  culture. 

Whilst  her  heart  was  enlarged  in  charity  to 
all,  she  was,  from  mature  conviction,  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  our  re- 
ligious Society,  believing  them  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  New  Testament.  With 
powers  of  quick  perception  and  a  comprehen- 
sive mind,  she  was  concerned  that  every  part  of 
divine  truth  might  be  received  with  reverent 
thanksgiving.  She  had  no  relish  for  writings 
of  a  controversial  character,  believing  their  ten- 
dency to  be  often  injurious,  and  that  they  are  not 
the  source  from  whence  ministers  of  the  gospel 
are  to  derive  their  instruction:  but  being  diligent 
in  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in 
meditating  upon  them,  and  waiting  before  the 
Lord  for  the  enlightening  influence  of  his  Spirit, 
they  were  unfolded  to  her  understanding,  to  her 
comfort  and  edification. 

Our  beloved  friend  felt  the  preciousness  of 
that  redemption  which  comes  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  she  loved  Him  because  He  first 
loved  her,  and  gave  Himself  for  her,  and  under 
the  expansive  influence  of  this  love,  strong  were 
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her  desires  that  others  might  love  Him  also. 
She  was  often  brought  into  a  state  of  great  self- 
abasement  ;  she  knew  she  had  nothing  but  what 
she  had  received,  and  felt  altogether  unworthy 
to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  her  Lord ;  but 
receiving  the  religion  of  Christ  as  full  of  con- 
solation to  the  true  believer,  she  did  not  indulge 
in  gloom  or  distrust;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
her  endeavour  to  hope  continually,  and  in  every 
thing  to  give  thanks. 

Her  last  journey,  in  the  service  of  the  gospel, 
was  into  Scotland  and  some  of  the  northern 
counties,  in  company  with  her  beloved  husband. 
She  returned  home  in  the  Ninth  month  last,  and 
was  seldom  absent  from  our  meetings  afterwards. 
During  this  period,  her  communications  in  the 
ministry  and  vocal  petitions  at  the  throne  of 
grace  were  not  unfrequent,  and  were  attended 
with  peculiar  brightness  and  power.  In  the 
persuasive,  constraining  love  of  the  gospel,  she 
was  enabled  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ,  and  to  set  before  us  a  view  of  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  this  life,  and  the 
necessity  of  preparation  for  that  which  is  to 
come.  She  was  then  in  possession  of  more 
than  a  usual  share  of  health,  and  of  that  cheerful 
yet  chastened  enjoyment  of  life,  of  which  a 
Christian  may  lawfully  partake,  until  the  sudden 
commencement  of  her  last  illness,  a  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs,  on  the  15th  of  the  Twelfth  month 
last. 

On  the  first  attack  of  the  disorder  she  was 
perfectly  tranquil,  saying,  "  I  am  very  calm, — 
I  feel  that  I  am  in  my  Heavenly  Father's  hands." 
Some  days  subsequently,  after  a  similar  occasion 
of  great  exhaustion,  our  dear  friend  said,  in  a 
very  faint  voice,  "  My  Heavenly  Father  knows 
all;  and  his  will  is  a  perfect  will.  Sometimes 
I  think  that,  in  his  great  mercy,  He  will  raise 
me  up,  in  degree,  and  at  other  times,  it  seems 
as  if  the  frail  tabernacle  would  give  way."  On 
her  medical  attendant  remarking,  that  he  be- 
lieved many  hearts  were  lifted  up  in  prayer  for 
her  restoration,  if  it  were  right  in  the  divine 
sight,  she  replied,  "  Rather  let  them  desire  for 
me,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  say  fully  and  en- 
tirely, '  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  Lord !  be 
done.'  " 

During  the  whole  of  her  illness  her  mind 
was  sustained  in  patience,  humility,  and  sweet- 
ness. She  delighted  in  hearing  or  repeating 
short  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  or  of  favourite 
hymns,  and  was  frequently  engaged  in  vocal 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  her  Heavenly  Father, 
whose  tender  love  and  compassion  were  so  evi- 
dent throughout  this  season  of  trial,  and  were 
so  often  acknowledged  by  her,  saying  at  one 
time,  "  I  am  sweetly  folded  in  my  Saviour's 
arms;"  and  at  another,  "My  comforts  are  very 
great,  they  flow  as  a  river, — all  is  peace,  and 
rest,  and  joy."  Her  illness  was  not  attended 
with  much  bodily  pain,  but  she  often  suffered 
from  weakness  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  On 
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one  occasion,  after  recovering  from  a  severe  fit 
of  coughing,  our  dear  friend  said,  in  a  very  em- 
phatic manner,  "  Peace,  be  still !  and  there  was 
a  great  calm.  The  winds  and  the  waves  rage, 
till  He  speaks  the  word,  but  no  longer."  At 
another  time  she  said,  "  I  want  not  only  to 
think  that  my  will  is  resigned,  but  to  know  it." 
She  several  times  during  her  illness  repeated 
the  words,  "  '  I  am  the  Lord  that  healeth  thee ;'  " 
this  word  seems  given  me  night  after  night, 
'  I  am  the  Lord  that  healeth  thee.'  "  On  its 
being  remarked,  "  There  is  no  limit  to  his  power 
or  his  love,"  she  rejoined,  "Nor  to  his  compas- 
sions ;  they  fail  not!" 

The  peaceful  repose  of  her  soul  in  her  God 
and  Saviour,  was  appropriately  and  beautifully 
described  in  the  following  language  of  the  psalm- 
ist, which  she  often  repeated:  "I  will  both  lay 
me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep ;  for  Thou,  Lord, 
only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety."  On  one  occa- 
sion, before  settling  for  the  night,  she  said, 
"  And  now,  O  Lord !  thou  Keeper  of  Israel, 
thou  Guide  and  Guardian  of  thy  people,  to 
Thee  we  commend  our  souls."  On  awaking 
in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  she  said,  "  We 
sit  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his 
fruit  is  sweet  to  our  taste."  At  another  time, 
she  said,  "  We  are  having  a  balmy  night, — '  He 
giveth  his  people  a  song  in  the  night;'  "  adding 
afterwards,  "  Songs  of  deliverance,  songs  of  gra- 
titude, songs  of  praise,  and  songs  of  thanks- 
giving." Two  days  before  her  decease,  after 
being  relieved  from  an  attack  of  pain  which 
lasted  several  hours,  she  repeated  these  lines : 

"  When  first  thou  didst  thy  all  commit, 
To  Him,  upon  the  mercy-seat, 
He  gave  thee  warrant  from  that  hour, 
To  trust  his  wisdom,  love  and  power." 

In  the  course  of  Second-day,  the  15th  of  the 
First  month,  it  was  evident  to  those  who  were 
watching  her,  that  the  last  moment  was  ap- 
proaching. It  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  sweetness  of  her  manner  and 
countenance.    When  much  exhausted,  she  said, 

"  Jesus  is  my  living  bread, 
He  supports  my  fainting  head." 

A  short  time  before  her  departure,  on  her 
husband's  asking  her  whether  she  was  com- 
fortable, she  answered,  with  marked  emphasis, 
"  Yes,  thoroughly."  When  the  power  of  arti- 
culation was  nearly  gone,  he  said  to  her,  "  My 
dearest  knows  her  Saviour  loves  her;"  to  which 
she  distinctly  replied,  "  Yes,  and  I  am  reposing 
in  his  love."  Soon  after,  her  spirit  gently  and 
peacefully  quitted  its  earthly  tabernacle,  to  enter, 
we  reverently  believe,  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord. 


M.  Arago  states  that  there  is  in  Siberia  an 
entire  district  where,  during  the  winter,  the  sky 
is  constantly  clear,  and  where  a  single  particle 
of  snow  never  falls. 
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From  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

AMERICAN  TELESCOPES. 

The  recent  erection  of  numerous  Observato- 
ries in  this  country,  furnished  with  instruments 
of  the  largest  class,  is  a  subject  of  congratulation 
with  every  friend  of  astronomy.  The  Observa- 
tory at  Cambridge  has  been  provided  with  a 
refracting  telescope  of  twenty-three  feet  focal 
length,  and  fifteen  inches  aperture,  at  a  cost  of 
eighteen  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  duties, 
which  amount  to  thirty  per  cent.  This  instru- 
ment is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  Pul- 
kova,  which  hitherto  was  the  largest  refracting 
telescope  ever  manufactured.  The  Observatory 
at  Cincinnati  is  provided  with  a  telescope  of 
eighteen  feet  focal  length  and  twelve  inches 
aperture,  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  Observatory  at  Washington  has  a  telescope 
of  fourteen  feet  focal  length,  and  nine  inches 
aperture,  which  cost  six  thousand  dollars  ;  and 
the  Observatory  at  Philadelphia  has  a  telescope 
eight  feet  focal  length  and  six  inches  aperture, 
which  cost  two  thousand  dollars.  All  these 
telescopes  were  from  the  establishment  of  Merz 
&  Mahler,  successors  to  the  celebrated  Fraunho- 
fer,  at  Munich  in  Germany. 

The  question  is  almost  daily  asked,  why 
do  you  not  patronise  American  artists  ?  Can 
we  not  make  good  telescopes  in  this  country  ? 
To  this  question  the  answer  has  uniformly  been 
in  the  negative.  Some  very  good  reflecting 
telescopes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Holcombe, 
of  Southwick,  Massachusetts,  and  by  several 
amateur  astronomers.  But  although  these  tele- 
scopes afford  a  good  light,  and  perform  remarka- 
bly well  on  double  stars  and  on  nebulae,  still  the 
style  of  mounting  is  very  rude.  They  are  not 
furnished  with  graduated  circles  for  measuring 
the  place  of  a  heavenly  body,  and  such  append- 
ages are  considered  almost  indispensable  in  a 
regular  Observatory.  Moreover,  the  mirrors  are 
liable  to  tarnish  from  exposure  to  the  air,  so  that 
the  preference  is  now  generally  given  to  refract- 
ing telescopes. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  refracting 
telescopes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
namely,  those  which  have  employed  American 
glass,  and  those  which  have  employed  foreign 
glass. 

Several  telescopes  of  small  dimensions  have 
been  made  of  American  glass,  which  have  per- 
formed quite  satisfactorily ;  but  the  attempts  to 
make  large  telescopes  with  American  glass,  so 
far  as  the  results  have  been  laid  before  the  public, 
have  invariably  proved  failures.  At  several 
establishments  in  this  country,  glass  is  manufac- 
tured which  answers  perfectly  all  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  arts,  and  for  transparency  com- 
pares well  with  foreign  glass ;  but  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  obtain  large  specimens  pos- 
sessing that  entire  homogeneity  and  freedom 


from  veins  which  are  demanded  in  a  lens  in 
order  that  it  may  produce  a  perfect  image. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  some  high  pretensions 
to  the  contrary,  no  good  telescope  of  large  di- 
mensions has  yet  been  manufactured  of  Ameri- 
can glass.  The  Munich  telescopes  are  all  made 
of  glass  manufactured  under  the  direction  of 
Merz  &  Mahler  themselves,  by  peculiar  methods 
which  are  concealed  from  the  public,  and  which 
are  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Guinand 
and  Fraunhofer. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  refracting 
telescopes  with  the  aid  of  foreign  glass,  have 
been  more  successful.    Passing  by  several  very 
good  instruments  of  small  dimensions,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  telescopes  executed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Fitz,  of  this  city,  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
any  hitherto  made  in  America,  for  their  size  and 
quality.   Mr.  Fitz  has  completed  three  telescopes 
of  Jive  feet  focal  length,  one  of  seven,  and  one  of 
eight  feet.    Two  of  these  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity carefully  to  examine.    One  is  a  telescope 
of  jive  feet  focal  length,  and  four  inches  aperture, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Lewis  M.  Rutherford, 
Esq. ;  the  other  is  of  eight  feet  focal  length,  and 
six  inches  aperture.  These  are  both  achromatic  ; 
that  is,  each  of  them  consists  of  two  lenses,  one 
of  flint  and  the  other  of  crown  glass.    The  flint 
lens  is  made  of  glass  imported  to  order  from 
Paris  ;  the  crown  lens  is  of  French  plate  glass. 
The  five  feet  telescope  is  mounted  upon  a  sub- 
stantial equatorial  stand,  under  a  revolving  dome, 
which  affords  every  facility  for  directing  the 
tube  towards  any  part  of  the  heavens.  Having 
turned  the  instrument  towards  Saturn,  the  planet 
appeared  of  a  beautiful  white  light  without  any 
sensible  prismatic  dispersion,  and  with  a  perfectly 
sharp  outline.    The  shadow  of  the  ring  cast 
upon  the  body  of  the  planet,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  planet  cast  upon  the  ring,  were  both  beau- 
tifully seen,  and  also  the  belted  appearance 
of  the  planet.    It  showed  distinctly  Jive  satel- 
lites.   The  planet  Neptune  was  seen  without 
any  appreciable  disk;  but  its  light  was  such  that 
it  was  distinctly  visible  in  a  brightly  illumined 
field.    The  planet  Mars  was  seen  perfectly 
round  and  sharp,  with  an  irregular  stripe  of  a 
dark  shade  across  the  middle  of  the  disk.  Very 
faint  stars  are  exhibited  in  this  telescope  with 
remarkable  distinctness.    The  small  star  "  de- 
bilissima,"  near  Epsilon  Lyra?,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  good  test  object  for  a  seven  feet  achro- 
matic, can  be  seen  in  it  with  comparative  ease ; 
and  the  companion  of  the  Pole  star  is  visible  in 
an  illumined  field. 

The  trial  of  the  other  object  glass  of  eight 
feet  focus  was  made  under  more  unfavourable 
circumstances,  as  the  telescope  is  not  yet  entirely 
completed.  The  glass  is  finished,  and  it  is  set  in 
a  neat  mahogany  tube  ;  but  it  has  no  permanent 
stand,  nor  appropriate  set  of  eye-pieces.  We 
were  obliged  to  mount  it  upon  a  tremulous  stand 
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in  the  open  air;  make  use  of  an  eye-piece 
which  belonged  to  the  smaller  telescope ;  and 
follow  an  object  in  its  diurnal  course  by  moving 
the  tube  with  the  hand.  Under  all  these  disad- 
vantages the  telescope  performed  admirably.  It 
showed  the  disk  of  Saturn  sharp  and  distinct, 
and  of  a  beautiful  white  light.  The  shadow  of 
the  ring  upon  the  planet,  and  of  the  planet  upon 
the  ring  were  easily  seen,  and  there  was  scarce 
a  trace  of  uncorrected  colour  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
lenses. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Fitz  has  succeeded  admi- 
rably in  grinding  lenses  of  the  proper  figure. 
He  has  executed  several  object  glasses  which 
are  almost  entirely  free  from  chromatic  and 
spherical  aberration — and  which,  when  tried 
upon  the  most  difficult  test  objects,  compare  well 
with  the  best  productions  of  Fraunhofer.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Fitz  may  receive  that  en- 
couragement in  the  manufacture  of  telescopes, 
which  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance  so  richly 
deserve.  Elias  Loomis. 

New  York  University,  Nov.  12,  1847. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  15,  1848. 


We  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
thoughts  on  public  worship,  which  we  have  copied 
from  the  London  Friend.  We  do  not  understand 
that  the  author  has  any  connection  with  our  re- 
ligious society,  and  his  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  those  spiritual  views  by  which  it  has  always 
been  distinguished,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
that  of  a  disinterested,  but  evidently  a  thoughtful 
observer.  His  remarks  upon  the  physical  excite- 
ment often  attendant  upon  other  modes  of  public 
worship,  recall  to  our  recollection  a  discourse  by 
the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  which  the  danger  of  mis- 
taking these  sensations  for  religious  impressions  is 
forcibly  urged.  We  think  we  see  abundant  evi- 
dence that  such  mistakes  are  very  frequently 
made,  and  we  greatly  fear  that  there  is  in  some 
quarters  an  increasing  tendency  to  the  substitution 
of  merely  sensuous  excitement,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  cultivated  taste  for  that  submission  to  the 
teachings  of  heavenly  wisdom,  which  is  always 
attended  with  great  humiliation  and  self-abase- 
ment. 

The  ardent  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  seems  to  have  led  to  a  censure  upon 
those  who  adhere  to  the  forms  of  worship  which 
he  disapproves,  more  indiscriminating  than  we 
should  be  willing  to  endorse.  We  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  much  true  piety  and  religious  sincerity 
are  quite  compatible  with  considerable  diversity 
of  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 


tianity and  the  practices  which  it  enjoins ;  and 
therefore  conscientiously  abstain  from  the  utter- 
ance or  indulgence  of  harsh  or  illiberal  judgment 
upon  the  religious  observances  of  others. 

Yet  decidedly  and  unhesitatingly  believing  that 
the  worship  into  which  the  founders  of  our  re- 
ligious society  were  led,  was  that  which  our  Lord 
recommended,  we  cannot  too  ardently  desire,  or 
too  earnestly  advise,  that  those  who  have  been 
taught  what  that  worship  is,  may  prize  their  privi- 
leges, and  zealously  labour  to  maintain  it  in  its 
original  purity,  fulness  and  spirituality: 


We  publish  in  the  present  number  an  interesting 
communication  from  a  valued  correspondent,  from 
whose  pen  we  hope  to  enrich  our  columns  at  a 
future  day.  The  subject  may  appear,  to  some  of 
our  readers,  too  scientific  for  a  periodical  like  ours. 
But  one  of  our  objects  is  to  excite  and  cultivate  a 
taste  for  scientific  inquiries ;  and  among  those  in- 
quiries there  is  none  more  calculated  to  open  the 
understanding  to  magnificent  conceptions  of  crea- 
tive wisdom  and  power,  than  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy. The  asteroids,  whose  actual  existence 
have  been  discovered  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
are  now  found  to  occupy  a  place  in  our  system, 
which  to  the  older  astronomers  appeared  to  be 
vacant.  And  the  idea  that  these  are  the  fragments 
of  a  ruptured  world,  may  well  suggest  reflections 
of  a  serious  character  in  regard  to  our  terraqueous 
sphere.  The  origin  of  litholites,  or  falling  stones, 
has  long  been  a  mystery  to  philosophers.  La 
Place,  we  think,  supposed  them  to  be  projected 
from  the  moon,  with  sufficient  velocity  to  come 
within  the  stronger  influence  of  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion, and  thus  to  find  their  way  eventually  to-  the 
ground.  A  still  bolder  hypothesis  is  here  sug- 
gested, as  the  asteroids,  when  nearest,  are  about 
170  millions  of  miles  from  our  planet.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  those  bodies  revolve 
round  the  sun  with  a  velocity  of  about  ten  and  three- 
quarter  miles  in  a  second ;  and  that  if  by  an  ex- 
plosive force,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  rent 
the  original  body  into  the  masses  which  are  visible 
to  the  telescope,  any  smaller  fragments  were  so 
impelled  as  to  move  with  a  velocity  of  a  little  more 
than  fifteen  miles  in  a  second,  which  is  less  than 
the  actual  celerity  of  the  earth,  those  fragments 
would  no  longer  move  in  circular  or  elliptical 
orbits,  but  would  describe  parabolic  or  hyperbolic 
curves,  which  never  return  into  themselves.  This 
arises  from  what  Newton  has  demonstrated  in  his 
Principia,  Book  1,  prop.  16,  cor.  7.  As  an  explo- 
sive force  adequate  to  this  effect  is  easily  imagined, 
it  is  plainly  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  our 
litholites  are  scattered  fragments  of  a  remote  and 
ruptured  world. 
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There  are  many  propensities  of  the  human  mind, 
stamped  upon  us  for  salutary  purposes,  which,  if 
not  properly  guarded,  are  liable  to  run  into  excess, 
and  betray  us  into  error.  Of  these  propensities, 
there  are  probably  none  more  liable  to  lead  the 
judgment  astray  than  those  which  are  connected 
with  our  affections,  and  wear  the  appearance  of 
virtue.  When  any  of  those  whom  we  loved  and 
valued  are  removed  by  death,  we  naturally  feel 
and  indulge  an  inclination  to  forget  their  errors, 
and  remember  their  virtues.  The  admonition  to 
tread  lightly  upon  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  is  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  disregarded  ;  and  perhaps  there  are 
few  who  have  followed  their  particular  friends  to 
the  grave,  without  fancying  they  discovered  excel- 
lencies in  their  characters  which  they  had  till  then 
overlooked.  The  tender  emotions  awakened  by 
their  removal,  cast  a  shade  over  their  defects,  and 
double  the  lustre  of  all  that  was  excellent.  Hence, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  obituary  notices 
of  particular  friends  indicate  the  feelings  of  the 
survivors,  rather  than  the  characters  of  the  de- 
ceased. Epitaphs  are  proverbially  exaggerated; 
and  yet,  from  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  we 
may  reasonably  question  whether  they  are  often, 
if  ever,  intended  to  disguise  or  disfigure  the  truth. 
But  even  when  nothing  is  asserted  in  relation  to 
the  departed,  which  encroaches  on  the  strictest 
veracity,  the  attachment  of  surviving  friends  is 
very  liable  to  invest  the  character  with  a  degree  of 
importance,  which  others,  not  similarly  attached, 
cannot  allow  it.  The  circumstances  and  observa- 
tions attendant  upon  the  close,  though  calculated 
to  make  lasting  and  salutary  impressions  upon  the 
witnesses  of  the  scene,  may  be  incapable  of  im- 
proving the  understandings,  or  softening  the  hearts 
of  those  who  only  hear  them  described.  It  thus 
sometimes  happens  that  editors  of  periodicals,  to 
whom  such  notices  are  sent  for  insertion,  are  unde- 
signedly placed  in  an  unpleasant  situation.  Know- 
ing, as  they  must,  the  tenderness  of  surviving 
friends,  they  are  unwilling  to  wound  their  feelings 
by  the  omission  or  abridgement  of  their  obituaries, 
and  yet  may  be  sensible  that  extended  narratives, 
unaccompanied  with  extraordinary  and  instructive 
circumstances,  must,  to  the  generality  of  their 
readers,  be  destitute  of  interest  or  advantage.  With 
regard  to  our  course  in  conducting  the  Review,  we 
can  assure  our  friends  who  have  favoured  us  with 
notices  of  this  kind,  that  no  disrespect  to  the  living 
or  the  dead  was  designed  by  any  elisions  hitherto 
made;  and  we  trust  that  no  injustice  will  in  future 
be  done  to  any  which  shall  come  into  our  hands,  and 
which  we  hope  our  friends  and  correspondents  will 
continue  to  furnish.  We  must,  however,  use  the  free- 
dom of  reducing  those  that  appear  too  long,  to  such 
dimensions  as  we  can  afford  them  in  our  columns. 


Married, — On  Fifth-day,  the  30th  of  last  month, 
at  Friends'  Meeting  in  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey, 
Samuel  S.  Willits  to  Rebecca  M.,  daughter  of 
John  Gill,  all  of  that  vicinity. 

Died,— On  Fourth-day,  the  29th  ult..  Mart 
Master,  widow  of  William  Master,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  the  North- 
ern District  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Phila- 
delphia, and  amid  many  trying  circumstances  gave 
proof  of  her  allegiance  to  the  Saviour  of  men. 
Having  acknowledged  him  on  earth,  and  her  sins, 
we  trust,  being  blotted  out  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  the  comfortable  persuasion  is  felt,  that  she 
also  was  acknowledged  before  his  Father  and  the 
holy  angels. — The  Friend. 

 ,  On  the  24th  of  12th  month  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Henry  Wood,  in  Bedford,  West  Chester 
Co.,  New  York,  Sarah  Jane  Willets,  aged  nearly 
sixteen  years,  daughter  of  Jacob  S.  and  Esther 
Willets,  late  of  Indianapolis,  la.  In  the  summer  of 
1846,  while  at  Westtown  School,  she  had  a  spell  of 
illness,  from  which  she  never  entirely  recovered. 
In  the  10th  month  last  she  became  more  poorly, 
and  about  three  weeks  previous  to  her  decease, 
the  hope  of  her  recovery  was  given  up.  For  this 
solemn  event  her  mind  had  evidently  been  pre- 
paring. On  the  day  of  her  death  her  faith  and 
hope  were  severely  tried ;  but  she  was  afterwards 
heard  to  say,  "after  being  so  near  thee,  thou  wilt 
not  leave  me  now ;  I  know  thou  wilt  not — I  feel 
it — I  see  it — I  hear  it;  but  wilt  make  me  to  lie 
down  in  green  pastures,  and  lead  me  by  the  still 
waters."  Half  an  hour  before  her  final  close  she 
fell  into  a  sweet  sleep,  from  which  she  did  not 
awake. 

 ,  On  the  1st  inst.,  at  her  residence  in  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age, 
Mary  S.  Morris,  widow  of  Richard  Hill  Morris, 
formerly  of  this  city.  The  deceased  was  well 
known  as  a  valuable  member,  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  our  religious  society. 

 ,  In  Clinton,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York,  on 

First-day,  the  2d  inst.,  Abigail,  wife  of  John 
Wood,  aged  about  29  years,  a  much  esteemed 
member  of  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  ASTEROIDS. 

This  title  was  given,  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Herschell,  to  that  family  of  ultra-zodiacal  planets, 
which,  by  the  discoveries  of  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  were  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Solar  System. 

The  planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  only  were  known  to  the 
early  astronomers,  and  these,  with  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  were  supposed  to  complete  the  planetary 
system.  To  these,  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Her- 
schell, in  1781,  added  the  Georgian  Sidus,  or 
Uranus,  as  it  is  now  called.  Here,  for  about 
twenty  years,  discovery  seemed  to  rest.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  year  1801,  an  Italian  astronomer, 
by  the  name  of  Guiseppe  Piazzi,  discovered  the 
first  of  the  Asteroids,  which  astronomers  agreed 
to  call  Ceres.  In  the  following  year,  Dr.  Olbers, 
of  Bremen,  from  his  private  observatory,  disco- 
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vered  Pallas,  and  in  1803,  Harding,  of  Lilien- 
thel,  detected  a  third,  which  received  the  name 
of  Juno ;  and  in  1807,  Dr.  Olbers  added  Vesta 
to  the  catalogue.  After  a  lapse  of  about  forty 
years,  Astrea,  Iris,  Hebe,  and  Flora,  have  been 
united  to  the  group.  The  second  discovery  of 
Dr.  Olbers  was  aided  by  a  conjecture  that  these 
planets  were  the  fragments  of  a  broken  one  ;  and, 
in  view  of  this,  his  search  was  directed  to  a 
point  in  the  heavens,  in  which,  agreeably  to  his 
reasoning,  the  planet  had  been  rent  asunder ;  and 
it  was  in  this  region  that  his  efforts  were  success- 
ful. This  triumph  strengthened  the  conjecture 
of  Olbers,  and  the  Olbersian  hypothesis,  as  it  has 
since  been  called,  has  been  ably  defended  by 
Dr.  Brewster  and  others,  while  those  who  deal 
more  largely  in  mathematical  deduction,  or  have 
a  more  lively  faith  in  the  stability  of  worlds, 
have  treated  it  with  indifference,  or  denounced 
it  as  a  sort  of  magnificent  dream.  Sir  John 
Herschell  has  called  it  one  of  those  visionary 
speculations  in  which  astronomers  occasionally 
and  harmlessly  indulge.  The  recent  discovery, 
however,  of  four  additional  members  of  this 
group,  and  the  actual  dismemberment  of  a  celes- 
tial body  while  traversing  the  heavens  within 
the  grasp  of  telescopic  vision,  have  given  to  this 
hypothesis  a  grave  character,  and  what  appeared 
to  be  merely  a  visionary  speculation,  has  as- 
sumed, at  least,  the  semblance  of  demonstration  ; 
and  the  time  may  not  be  distant  when  the  rival 
geometers  of  the  age  will  not  only  establish  the 
fact,  but  determine  the  period  and  the  place  of 
this  appalling  event — an  attempt,  which,  though  it 
may  be  somewhat  bolder  than  that  of  Adams 
and  Le  Verrier,  can  scarcely  be  less  successful. 

From  a  conviction  of  the  great  probability  that 
these  eight  planets  are  the  larger  fragments  of  a 
dismembered  body,  that  the  phenomena  of 
meteorites,  shooting  stars,  and  fire-balls,  are  but 
the  smaller  fragments  of  this  rupture,  that  comets 
even,  numerous  as  we  must  suppose  them  to  be, 
are  merely  detached  and  extremely  dilated  por- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  of  the  same  body,  I  pro- 
pose to  review  some  of  the  principal  arguments 
on  which  the  theory  rests ;  and,  though  it  may 
weaken  our  faith  in  the  stability  of  worlds,  it 
cannot  diminish  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  that  being  whose  ways  are  inscrutable  to 
finite  minds. 

The  sagacious  Kepler,  whose  planetary  laws* 

*  The  laws  here  alluded  to  are  1,  That  the  primary- 
planets  revolve  round  the  sun  in  elliptical  orbits,  having 
the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci. 

2.  That  the  vector  radius,  or  the  line  from  the  centre 
of  the  sun  to  that  of  the  planet,  always  describes 
equal  areas  in  equal  times,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
orbit  the  planet  may  be. 

3.  That  the  squares  of  the  times  in  which  any  two 
planets  perform  their  revolutions  round  the  sun,  bear 
to  each  other  the  same  ratio  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean 
distances  from  that  body. 

These  laws  are  among  the  primary  propositions,  de- 
duced from  physical  principles,  of  Newton's  celebrated 


have  been  of  so  much  importance  to  astronomy, 
did  not  fail  to  notice,  that  the  distances  of  the 
planets  from  each  other  are  nearly  in  a  doubling 
ratio  from  the  sun  outward  to  the  planet  Mars. 
It  was  not  marked  with  that  mathematical  ex- 
actness which  would  entitle  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
planetary  law,  yet  it  seemed  too  remarkable  for 
a  merely  fortuitous  position ;  moreover,  if  a 
planet  were  supposed  to  occupy  the  gap  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter,  this  regular  gradation 
would  extend  to  the  confines  of  the  system. 
This  interval  was  nearly  six  times  as  great  as 
the  next  preceding  one,  and  Kepler  surmised 
that  a  planet  might  circulate  unseen  between  the 
orbit  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  The  discovery  of 
the  planet  Uranus,  at  a  distance  from  Saturn,  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  rule,  gave  an  additional 
test  to  the  seeming  law  of  distances,*  and  led 
Prof.  Bode,  of  Berlin,  then  a  most  active  astro- 
nomer, to  investigate  more  clearly  a  subject 
which  seemed  to  involve  so  much  consequence 
to  science.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  the 
conviction  that  a  planet  must  exist  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  Baron  de  Zack  calculated 
the  orbit  of  the  unknown  body,  sixteen  years  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  the  Asteroids,  and  his  dis- 
tance and  period  correspond  in  an  admirable 
manner,  with  the  mean  distances  and  periods  of 
these  small  bodies. 

That  these  four  planets  should  thus  circulate 
at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  sun,  occupy- 
ing the  position  which  analogy  had  assigned  to  a 
single  planet,  presented  a  new  anomaly,  of  no 
ordinary  importance,  and  the  recent  discovery  of 
as  many  more,  certainly  will  justify  the  conjec- 
ture that  these  eight  bodies  of  comparatively 
diminutive  size,  are  parts  of  a  single  planet, 
which  some  force  has  burst  asunder.  But  this, 
of  itself,  would  be  conjecture  only. 

If  these  bodies  are  the  fragments  of  a  broken 
world,  they  should  revolve  about  the  sun  at  nearly 
equal  distances,  because  the  external  forces,  though 
somewhat  affected,  are  not  materially  changed. 
This  is  found  to  be  true,  as  the  following  results, 
relative  to  the  first  four,  sufficiently  indicate. 
The  distance  of  the  earth  being  one,  the  distance 
of  Pallas  will  be        -  2.791. 

Ceres       -  -  2.765. 

Juno        -  -  2.657. 

Vesta       -  -  2.373. 

Again,  if  the  theory  be  good,  the  effect  of  an 
explosion  from  a  force  within  itself,  would  mani- 
festly be  to  change  the  angle  of  the  paths  of  the 

work — the  mathematical  principles  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, usually  styled  the  Principia,  from  the  first  word 
of  the  Latin  title. — Ed. 

*  This  passage  may  be  rendered  clearer,  by  stating 
that,  if  we  divide  the  distance  between  the  sun  and 
earth  into  ten  equal  parts,  the  distances  of  the  planets 
will  be  nearly  thus :  Mercury  4-  Venus  4-j-3=7. 
Earth  4+3x2'=10.  Mars  4+3x22=16.  Ceres  4 
+3X23=28.  Jupiter  4+3x2"=52.  Saturn  4+3X 
2^=100.    Uranus  4+3x26=196. 
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fragments  from  the  plane  of  the  path  of  the  ori- 
ginal planet,  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  been  within  or  near  the  limits  of  the 
zodiac.    Moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  most 
obvious  dinamical  law,  the  larger  fragments  should 
deflect  the  least  from  the  original  plane.  This, 
observation  abundantly  confirms.    Thus,  Juno 
and  Pallas  are  the  smaller  ,  planets — Ceres  and 
Vesta  the  larger ;  and  the  inclinations  of  the 
plane  of  their  orbits  are  as  follows,  viz  : 
Juno,  21° 
Pallas,    ...  34° 
Ceres,  10° 
Vesta,    -  7° 

In  obedience  to  the  same  law,  we  should 
reason  that  the  smaller  fragments  would  describe 
orbits  of  greater  eccentricity  than  the  larger  ones. 
This  is  also  confirmed  by  observation.  Origi- 
nating in  one  point,  their  nodes  should  nearly 
coincide.    This  is  found  to  be  true. 

If  a  perfect  sphere  of  solid  matter  be  suddenly 
rent  asunder,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  frag- 
ments would  also  be  spheres ;  it  would  be  much 
more  conformable  with  what  we  daily  witness 
about  us,  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  masses 
of  irregular  shape.  Of  this  there  are  strong 
indications  in  the  changeable  character  of  the 
light  of  the  asteroids,  which  is  observed  to 
increase  and  diminish  alternately. 

Collecting  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  evidence  that,  at  some  period, 
a  planet  of  the  larger  class  revolved  about  the 
sun,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  miles — that  this  planet,  by  a 
force  within  itself,  has  been  broken  to  pieces — 
that  the  larger  fragments,  eight  of  which  only 
have  been  seen,  continue  to  describe  orbits  but 
little  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  original  mass  and 
to  each  other — that  an  inconceivable  quantity  of 
atoms  are  still  revolving  and  far  more  widely 
divergent,  in  accordance  with  the  obvious  effect 
of  the  explosive  force  and  its  manifest  action,  as 
exhibited  by  the  larger  fragments.  These  atoms 
then,  various  in  size,  and  infinite  in  number,  by 
their  great  eccentricity,  coming  occasionally 
within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction,  have 
their  projectile  force  gradually  diminished,  and 
they  are  Anally  precipitated  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face. This  conclusion  is  not  a  little  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  constituents  of  those  bodies, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  fallen  upon  the 
earth,  are  no  where  found  upon  the  earth  in  the 
same  combination ;  thus  indicating  a  foreign 
origin.  Their  sameness,  also,  the  little  variety 
of  materiel  which  has  always  marked  the  cha- 
racter of  these  bodies,  indicate  a  common  origin. 

Following  out  the  law  of  divergency  and 
eccentricity,  as  manifested  in  the  smaller  portion 
of  the  solid  parts  of  the  planet,  how  widely 
diffused  and  scattered  must  be  its  atmosphere! 
Two  of  the  asteroids  appear  to  be  surrounded 
with  an  atmosphere  ;  two  others  appear  to  be 
entirely  destitute  of  that  appendage.    May  we 


not  find  in  this  the  constituents  of  comets  1  Are 
not  comets  dilated  portions  of  the  atmosphere  ol 
this  shattered  planet  ?  Even  the  probable  num- 
ber of  comets,  which  unquestionably  amounts  to 
many  thousands,  is  no  absolute  objection  to  it, 
since  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  matter  of  which 
a  comet  is  composed,  is  now  a  matter  of  demon 
stration. 

Finally,  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  question  that 
the  phenomena  of  the  eight  planets  and  all  the 
family  of  shooting  stars  and  comets  belong  to 
this  wonderful  event — an  event  which  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  may  occur  again. 
Our  own  planet  unquestionably  contains  within 
itself  the  means  of  its  own  destruction,  mani- 
fested by  earthquakes,  and  mitigated  by  volca- 
noes. 

It  certainly  is  not  easy  for  language  to  describe 
an  event  of  such  magnitude.  Indeed,  the  imagi- 
nation fails  in  contemplating  a  scene  of  such 
unspeakable  sublimity  and  grandeur;  and  equally 
feeble  are  all  our  attempts  to  comprehend  the 
purpose  of  Omnipotence.  It  becomes  us,  how- 
ever, in  all  humility,  to  ascribe  to  the  Creator  of 
worlds  the  power  to  sustain  them ;  and  while 
"  a  breath  may  make  them  as  a  breath  has 
made,"  to  remember  that  events,  inscrutable  to 
us,  may  yet  belong  to  the  harmony  of  creation. 

W.  M. 

Nantucket,  \2th  mo.,  1847. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

The  most  serious  and  intense  reflection  has 
brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion,  not  only 
that  capital  punishment  fails  in  any  repressive 
effect,  but  that  it  promotes  the  crime.  The 
cause  is  not  very  easy  to  discover,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  explain ;  but  I  argue  from  effects  ; — 
and  when  I  see  them  general  in  their  occurrence, 
after  the  same  event,  I  must  believe  that  event  to 
be  the  efficient  cause  which  produces  them, 
although  I  may  not  be  able  to  trace  exactly  their 
connection.  This  difficulty  is  particularly  felt 
in  deducing  moral  effects  from  physical  causes, 
or  arguing  from  the  operation  of  moral  causes 
on  human  actions.  The  reciprocal  operations 
of  the  mind  and  body  must  always  be  a  mystery 
to  us,  although  we  are  daily  witnesses  of  their 
effects.  In  nothing  is  this  more  apparent,  or 
the  cause  more  deeply  hidden,  than  in  that  pro- 
pensity which  is  produced  on  the  mind  to  imi- 
tate that  which  has  been  strongly  impressed  on 
the  senses,  and  that  frequently  in  cases  where 
the  first  impression  must  be  that  of  painful  ap- 
prehension. It  is  one  of  the  earliest  develop- 
ments of  the  understanding  in  childhood.  Aided 
by  other  impulses,  it  conquers  the  sense  of  pain, 
and  the  natural  dread  of  death.  The  tortures 
inflicted  on  themselves  by  the  fakirs  of  India, 
the  privations  and  strict  penance  of  some  mo- 
nastic orders  of  Christians,  and  the  self-immola- 
tion of  the  Hindoo  widows,  may  be  attributed, 
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in  part,  to  religion, — in  part  to  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction and  fear  of  shame;  but  no  one,  nor  all 
of  these  united,  except  in  the  rare  cases  of  a  hero 
'or  a  saint,  could  produce  such  extraordinary 
effects,  without  that  spirit  of  imitation  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  The  lawgiver,  therefore,  should 
mark  this,  as  well  as  every  other  propensity  of 
human  nature  ;  and  beware  how  he  repeats,  in 
his  punishments,  the  very  acts  he  wishes  to 
repress,  and  makes  them  examples  to  follow 
rather  than  to  avoid. 

Another  reason  is  drawn  from  the  uncertainty 
of  its  infliction, — an  uncertainty  which  reduces 
the  chances  of  the  risk  to  less  than  that  which 
is,  in  many  instances,  voluntarily  incurred  in 
many  pursuits  of  life. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  argument,  on  which 
stronger  reasoning  and  more  persuasive  authority 
could  be  produced,  than  on  this,  which  has  more 
than  once  been  necessarily  introduced ;  for  it 
connects  itself  with  every  other.  From  the 
operation  of  the  earliest  written  laws,  of  which 
history  gives  us  any  account,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  has  been  invariably  observed,  by 
all  who  take  the  trouble  to  think,  that  the  inexe- 
cution  of  penal  laws  was  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  severity.  Those  of  Draco  have  become 
proverbial  for  this  last  quality  ;  and  their  cruelty 
has  been  generally  supposed  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  abolition  by  Solon.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  they  were  abolished,  not  so  much  by  Solon, 
as  by  the  impossibility  of  carrying  them  into 
execution.  When  the  stealing  of  an  apple  in- 
curred the  punishment  of  death,  what  citizen 
would  accuse — what  witness  would  testify — 
what  assembly  of  the  people  would  convict, — 
nay,  what  executioner  would  be  found  to  present 
the  poisoned  cup  ?  We  are  accordingly  told 
expressly,  that  these  laws  were  abolished,  not 
by  a  formal  decree,  but  by  the  tacit  and  un- 
recorded consent  of  the  Athenians.  I  make  no 
quotations  from  modern  writers  on  penal  law  to 
this  point,  for  there  is  not  one  who  has  not  given 
his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  position  I  have 
taken ;  and  yet,  by  a  most  singular  incongruity, 
each  of  them  has  a  favourite  crime  to  which  he 
thinks  it  applicable. 

All  nations,  even  those  the  best  organized,  are 
subject  to  political  disorders,  during  which  the 
violent  passions  that  are  excited  avail  themselves 
of  every  pretext  for  their  indulgence  ;  and  par- 
ties, animated  wilh  the  rage  of  civil  discord, 
mutually  charge  each  other  with  the  worst  in- 
tentions and  blackest  crimes;  but  even  in  the 
hottest  warfare  of  party  rage,  the  destruction  of 
a  rival  faction  or  a  dangerous  leader  is  seldom 
attempted,  but  by  the  imputation  of  some  new 
crime  :  new  laws  are  not  made  on  such  occa- 
sions, but  the  existing  laws  are  perverted  and 
misapplied  ;  new  punishments  are  not  in  .  ented, 
but  those  already  known  are  rigorously  enforced 
against  the  innocent.  This  is  the  usual  state  of 
things  in  all  intestine  commotions,  and  even  after 


they  have  assumed  the  shape  of  civil  war,  ac- 
companied by  all  its  horrors,  those  who  do  not 
fall  in  the  field  are  subjected  to  something  like  a 
trial  before  their  lives  are  sacrificed.  Murder, 
on  those  occasions,  arrays  itself  in  the  spotless 
ermine  of  justice,  covers  itself  with  her  robes, 
mounts  her  sacred  seat,  borrows  her  holy  lan- 
guage, adopts  her  forms,  calls  its  iniquitous 
sentence  the  judgment  of  the  law  ;  and  even 
when  it  stretches  forth  its  bloody  hand  for  exe- 
cution, it  wields  her  own  weapon,  and  inflicts 
on  the  innocent  victim  no  other  punishment  than 
that  which  previous  laws  had  provided  for  guilt, 
— Livingston. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

The  various  branches  of  the  mathematics  and 
natural  science,  furnish  the  most  useful  class  of 
subjects  on  which  to  employ  the  minds  of  the 
insane ;  and  they  should,  as  much  as  possible, 
be  induced  to  pursue  one  subject  steadily.  Any 
branch  of  knowledge  with  which  the  patient  has 
been  previously  acquainted,  may  be  resumed 
with  greater  ease;  and  his  disposition  to  pursue 
it  will  be  encouraged  by  the  competency  which 
he  is  able  to  exhibit. 

I  met  with  a  striking  instance  of  the  advan- 
tage of  attention  to  this  point,  some  years  ago. 
It  was  related  to  me  by  a  person  of  great  re- 
spectability, who  was  himself  the  subject  of  the 
case.  He  stated  that,  a  few  years  before  that 
time,  his  mind  had  been  greatly  depressed  with- 
out any  apparent  cause.  The  most  dismal 
thoughts  continually  haunted  his  mind,  and  he 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  confining  his 
attention,  for  the  shortest  time,  to  one  subject. 
He  felt  entirely  indifferent  to  his  business  and 
his  family,  and,  of  course,  he  neglected  them. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  induced. to 
take  sufficient  food  to  support  life.  His  body 
became  emaciaLed,  and  his  mind  more  and  more 
enfeebled. 

In  this  state,  as  he  was  one  day  musing  upon 
his  miserable  condition,  he  perceived  by  the 
faint  glimmerings  of  remaining  reason,  the  still 
worse  state  to  which  he  must  be  reduced,  if  he 
continued  to  indulge  his  gloomy  reflections  and 
habi;s.  Alarmed  with  the  prospect  of  the  future, 
he  resolved  to  exert  the  power  which  he  still 
possessed,  to  control  his  unhappy  dispositions, 
and  to  regain  the  habit  of  attention.  For  this 
purpose,  he  determined  immediately  to  apply 
himself  to  mathematics,  with  which  he  had  been 
well  acquainted  in  his  youth,  and  also  to  adopt 
a  more  liberal  regimen. 

The  first  attempt  to  go  through  the  easiest 
problem,  cost  him  indescribable  labour  and  pain. 
But  he  persisted  in  the  endeavour  ;  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  his  attention  gradually  lessened ;  he 
overcame  his  tendency  to  abstinence,  and  very 
shortly  recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties  and 
his  former  temper  of  mind. 
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Perhaps  few  persons  in  the  situation  which  I 
have  described,  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
form  such  resolutions,  and  still  fewer  the  fortitude 
to  perform  them.  The  case,  however,  certainly 
points  out  what  may  possibly  be  done,  and  how 
important  it  is,  in  a  curative  point  of  view,  to 
encourage  the  patient  in  steady  mental  pursuit.—- 
Tuke. 


From  the  British  Friend. 
A  COPY  OF  GEORGE  FOx's  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE. 

These  are  to  signify  unto  all  whom  this  may 
concern,  that  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  in  the  year  one  thousand,  six  hundred 
sixty-nine,  George  Fox  and  Margarett  ffell,  pro- 
pounded their  intentions  of  joininge  together  in 
the  honourable  marriage,  in  the  covenant  of  God 
in  Mens  meetinge,  at  Broadmead,  within  the 
Citty  of  Bristoll,  (having  before  made  mention 
of  such  their  intentions  to  several  ffriends,)  on 
the  behalf  of  which  there  were  several  testimo- 
nies given,  both  by  the  children  and  relations  of 
the  said  Margarett,  then  present,  and  several 
others,  in  the  power  of  the  Lord,  both  of  Men 
and  Women,  declaring  their  satisfaction,  and 
approbation  of  their  declared  intention  of  mar- 
riage. And  likewise  at  another  meetinge  both 
of  Men  and  Women,  at  the  place  aforesaide,  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  the  month  and  year 
aforesaide,  the  said  George  Fox  and  Margarett 
ffell,  did  againe  publish  their  intention  of  join- 
inge together  in  the  honourable  marriage  in  the 
covenant  of  God,  unto  which,  there  were  againe 
many  livinge  testimonies  borne  by  the  relations 
and  ffriends  then  present,  both  of  Men  and  Wo- 
men. And  the  same  intentions  of  Marriage  be- 
inge  againe  published  by  Dennis  Hollister  at 
our  public  Meetinge-place  aforesaide,  on  the  two 
and  twentyeth  day  of  the  month  and  year  afore- 
said, and  then  againe,  a  public  testimony  was 
given  to  the  same,  that  it  was  of  God  who  had 
brought  it  to  passe. 

And  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  afore- 
saide proposal,  and  approved  intention,  at  a  pub- 
licke  meetinge  both  of  men  and  women  ffriends 
appointed  on  purpose  for  the  same  thinge,  at 
the  place  aforesaide,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  the  month  and  year  aforesaide,  according 
to  the  law  and  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  exam- 
ple and  good  order  of  His  people,  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  who  tooke  each  other 
before  witnesses,  and  the  Elders  of  the  people, 
as  Laban  appointed  a  meetinge,  at  the  marriage 
of  Jacob,  and  as  a  meetinge  was  appointed  on 
purpose  when  Boaz  and  Ruth  tooke  each  other, 
and  also  as  it  was  in  Canaan,  where  Christ  and 
his  disciples  went  to  a  marriage,  &c.  The  saide 
George  Fox  did  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  us  his  people,  declare,  that  he  tooke 
the  saide  Margaret!  Sell  in  the  everlasting  power 
and  covenant  of  God  which  is  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,  and  in  the  honourable  marriage, 


to  be  his  bride,  and  his  wife.  And  likewise, 
the  saide  Margarett  did  solemnly  declare  that, 
in  the  everlastinge  power  of  the  mighty  God, 
and  in  the  unalterable  word,  and  in  the  presence 
of  God,  His  Angells  and  his  holy  assembly,  she 
tooke  the  saide  George  Fox  to  be  her  husband, 
unto  which  marriage,  many  livinge  testimonies 
were  borne  in  the  sence  of  the  power,  and  pre- 
sence of  the  livinge  God,  manifested  in  the  said 
assembly;  of  which  we  whose  names  are  here 
subscribed  are  witnesses. 

John  Rowe,  William  Yeamans,  Thomas 
Lower,  George  Roberts,  George  Whitehead, 
Charles  Lloyd,  Thomas  Gouldney,  Dennis  Hol- 
lister, John  Moone,  John  Wilkinson,  Morgan 
Wilkins,  Fre.  Rogers,  Thomas  North,  Amos 
Stoddart,  Thomas  Briggs,  Thomas  Salthouse, 
Robb.  Widder,  Leonard  Fell,  Charles  Jones, 
John  Hone,  Nathaniel  Day,  William  Fayland, 
Thomas  Callowhill,  Erazmus  Dole,  John  Wear, 
Nicho.  Jordan,  Charles  Haword,  David  Sim^ 
monds,  Jeremiah  Hignell,  George  Gough,  John 
Higgins,  John  Dendo,  Charles  Marshall,  Miles 
Dickson,  William  Rogers,  John  Baker,  John 
Watts,  Thomas  Bourne,  John  Dowell,  George 
Phipps,  Thomas  Gordon,  John  Hardiman,  Mar- 
garet Rone,  Issabel  Yeamans,  Mary  Lower, 
Sarah  ffell,  Susan  Fell,  Rachel  Fell,  Bridgett 
Hollister,  Mary  Gouldney,  Mary  Prince,  Hester 
Wickens,  Margarett  Risse,  Martha  Fisher,  Eliza 
Rogers,  Susanna  Pearson,  Barbara  Bladgen, 
Mary  Morgan,  Elizabeth  Pyott,  Joane  Hyley, 
Ann  Jones,  Hannah  Salter,  Jane  Rogers,  Eliza- 
beth Milner,  Elizabeth  Shewar,  Mary  Warb- 
field,  Margarett  Thomas,  Joyce  Warren,  Ann 
Speed,  Sarah  Moone,  Mary  North,  Magda- 
len Love,  Ann  Jordan,  Joane  Dickson,  Mary 
Foarde,  Ann  Callowhill,  Liddia  Jordan,  Ann 
Gancliffe,  Jane  Bathe,  Elizabeth  Dowell,  Susan 
Freeman,  Rebecca  Jennings,  Susanna  Pearson, 
jun.,  Katherine  Evans,  Mary  Baldwin,  Sarah 
Godly,  Elinor  Maide,  Rebecka  Howell,  Debo- 
rah Wither,  Sarah  Cann,  Francis  Maynard, 
Ruth  Marsh. 


FREE  PRODUCE  STORE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  our  friends  Lindley  M.  Hoag  and 
George  Wood,  have  associated,  in  partnership, 
to  keep  a  store  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
the  sale  of  the  productions  of  free  labour,  ex- 
clusively; and  that  having  rented  a  commodious 
house,  No.  377  Pearl  Street,  they  are  now  pur- 
chasing their  stock,  and  can  already  meet  a  con- 
siderable demand.  To  the  members  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting,  this  will  be  pleasing  and 
important  information,  and  not  to  this  class 
alone.  We  rejoice  in  knowing  there  are  others 
who  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
thus  afforded,  to  avoid  supporting  slavery.  But 
that  Yearly  Meeting  having  "  fully  approved" 
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and  "transmitted  to  the  subordinate  meetings" 
for  careful  examination  and  serious  considera- 
tion, an  official  document  clearly  recognising 
the  correctness  of  the  position,  that  "  the  market 
for  slave  produce  makes  slavery,"  and  that  "  it 
is  a  serious  matter  to  be  the  customers  in  this 
market,"  the  obligation  seems  really  incumbent 
upon  Friends,  to  see  to  it  that  their  lives  in  this 
respect  are  in  acsordance  with  the  principles 
they  have  acknowledged.  "We  would  tenderly, 
yet  earnestly,  press  this  view  of  the  subject 
upon  their  attention. 

We  are  unwilling  to  admit  a  doubt  into  our 
minds,  that  the  efforts  made  by  the  Managers  of 
the  Free  Produce  Association  of  Friends  in 
New  York,  to  aid  in  opening  the  Store,  will  be 
practically  appreciated  by  their  brethren,  or  that 
the  highly  esteemed  individuals,  who  are  willing 
to  engage  in  the  business,  will  receive  kind  en- 
couragement and  liberal  support. — Non-Slave- 
holder. 


From  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 
REVIEW  OF    THE   WEATHER  FOR  THE  YEAR  1847. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  whole  year 
was  53  deg.,  viz  :  at  sunrise  48  deg.,  at  2  P.  M 
59  deg.,  and  52  deg.  at  10  P.  M.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  last  50  years  has  been  about 
51  deg.,  the  highest  being  54  deg.,  and  the  lowest 
49  deg.  So  that  the  past  year  has  been  above 
the  average.  The  highest  temperature  has  been 
94  deg.,  and  the  lowest  llf  ;  the  former  on  the 
28th  of  the  6th  month,  and  the  latter  was  on  the 
13th  of  the  1st  month — variation  81  {  deg.  The 
greatest  variation  in  the  course  of  one  month  in 
temperature,  was  51  deg.,  in  the  11th  month, 
(Nov.,)  and  the  least  do.  was  32  deg.,  in  the  8th 
month,  (Aug.)  The  maximum  monthly  average 
was  75  deg.,  in  the  7th  month,  (July)  and  the 
least  do.,  was  33  £  deg.,  in  the  1st  month  (Janu- 
ary.) 

The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  as 
follows : 


North  West,  69  \  days. 
South  West,  120  " 
West,  24f  " 

North,  5  " 


North  East,  464  days. 
South  East,  63!  « 
East,  22  i  " 

South,  13  £  " 


has  been  much  suffering  among  the  poor,  many 
of  whom  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
rising  waters,  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives ; 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  general 
distress,  when  it  is  known  that,  at  Cincinnati, 
the  river  was  fifty-four  feet  and  a  half  above  low- 
water  mark.  The  occasion  gave  rise  to  a  num- 
ber of  instances  of  noble  generosity,  which  are 
noted  in  the  Cincinnati  papers  : 

T.  &  J.  W.  Gaff,  millers,  of  Aurora,  had  se- 
veral hundred  barrels  of  flour  on  hand,  for  which 
they  were  offered  $5  per  barrel,  by  a  man  who,  in 
view  of  the  prospective  want  of  provisions,  in- 
tended to  speculate  in  the  article.  T.  &  J.  W. 
Gaff  refused  the  offer,  and  turning  to  their  clerk, 
ordered  him  to  give  a  barrel  to  any  poor  man  who 
needed  it.  And  in  this  way  dozens  of  barrels 
were  given  to  the  necessitous  without  charge. 
At  Lawrenceburgh,  William  E.  Craft,  Esq., 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  houseless  and 
needy,  "  Here  are  my  warehouse  and  store — 
here  are  flour  and  meat — come  and  take  what 
you  need."  And  his  clerks  dealt  out  to  them 
as  they  came.  Lewis  &  Eichelberger  caused 
the  same  thing  to  be  made  known  concerning 
flour  at  their  mill,  and  gave  away  to  the  desti- 
tute and  unfortunate  more  than  100  barrels. 
Barr  &  Febiger  had  a  number  of  their  hogs 
slaughtered,  cut  up,  and  given  to  all  who  needed 
and  wished. — Presb. 


There  were  203  days  clear,  and  162  were 
cloudy.  There  was  rain  on  135  days,  and  snow 
On  24  days.  In  6  months  there  was  ice,  and  in 
8  months  frost. 

Fahrenheit. 
Philadelphia,  1  mo.  7th,  1848. 


liberal  and  praiseworthy  conduct. 

The  losses  by  the  recent  flood  in  the  Ohio 
river,  at  almost  every  point,  from  Pittsburgh  to 
its  mouth,  aud  at  various  places  on  its  tributaries, 
have  been  very  great,  and  the  aggregate  loss  is 
immense.    As  might  have  been  expected,  there 


A  mild  answer  to  an  angry  man,  like  water 
cast  upon  the  fire,  abate th  his  heat,  and  from  an 
enemy  he  will  become  thy  friend. — Economy  of 
Human  Life. 

For  Friends'  Review. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

What  painful  sorrow  clothed  the  day. 
When  the  dear  loved  one  past  away 

To  Christ,  her  rest ; 
To  join  the  choir  in  praise  to  Him, 
With  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
And  angels  blest. 

There  to  cast  down  each  royal  gem, 
With  every  crown  and  diadem — 

Fit  offerings 
To  him  whose  robe  is  dyed  in  blood, 
Whose  "  Name  is  called  the  word  of  God," 
"  The  King  of  Kings." 

How  gently  she  resigned  her  breath, 
How  calmly  met  approaching  death — 

He  had  no  sting  ! 
The  grave  had  lost  its  victory, 
Her  soul  from  every  fear  was  free ; 

Borne  on  faith's  wing. 

Chastened  and  taught  by  sovereign  grace, 
She  early  sought  her  Saviour's  face 

With  all  her  heart : 
Her  life  to  wisdom's  race  was  given, 
And  from  a  treasury  in  heaven 
She  would  not  part. 
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And  when  the  solemn  midnight  cry, 
"  Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh"  nigh  ! 

Thrilled  on  her  ear, 
She  hailed  the  call  with  rapt  delight, 
While  visions  burst  upon  her  sight 

Of  glories  near. 

Beyond  the  vale  where  shadows  rise, 
She  saw,  with  hope-illumined  eyes, 

A  joyous  home  ; 
A  mansion  of  celestial  charms, 
Where  Jesus  wooed  her  to  his  arms, 

And  bade  her  come. 

O'erjoyed,  she  broke  her  mortal  chain, 
Nor  could  the  earthen  shrine  retain 

Its  treasure  more ; 
Away  from  life's  storm-beaten  strand, 
She  sallied  for  the  promised  land, 

And  gained  the  shore. 

For  he  who  guided  through  the  deep, 
And  led  her  up  Mount  Zion's  steep, 

The  way  had  tried : 
Had  past  the  sea  of  death  alone, 
And  rose  triumphant  to  the  throne ! 

The  crucified ! 

Yes,  for  her  sins  the  Saviour  died; 
Rose  that  she  might  be  justified, 

Her  Advocate 
With  God,  who  dwelleth  in  the  light, 
Too  radiant  for  angelic  sight, 

The  Potentate. 

The  places  which  she  blest  before, 
And  knew  her,  now  shall  know  no  more 

Her  gentle  sway; 
Flown  like  the  lily's  b?auteous  flower, 
Before  the  tempest's  wasting  power 

She  past  away. 

Though  rent  from  our  embraces  here, 
Her  goodness  still  to  memory  dear, 

Affection  waketh. 
Her  works  of  faith  and  love  still  shed 
A  balmy  light,  and  being  dead 

She  yet  speaketh. 

Sweet  resignation  may  retrieve; 
Shall  we  not  ill  as  good  receive 

At  God's  own  hand  ? 
Shall  we  not  take  affliction's  cup, 
And  meekly  bow  and  drink  it  up 

At  his  command  ? 

His  rod  subdues  our  wayward  heart, 
We  feel  rebellious  thrall  depart, 

His  kingdom  own ! 
And  cry,  "thy  purposes  fulfil, 
Thy  ways  are  just  and  true,  thy  will, 

O  God !  be  done." 

O,  never  shall  his  stroke  dismay, 
He  giveth  and  he  takes  away, 

Blest  be  the  Lord  ! 
He  takes  his  own  to  plant  above, 
And,  with  their  melody  of  love 

Our  souls  accord.  H. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress.— A  bill  appropriating  $25,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Madison  papers,  has  passed  the 
Senate.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  accept 
the  services  of  20,000  volunteers,  to  serve  three 
years,  if  the  war  shall  continue  so  long,  has  been  | 
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reported  in  the  same  body.  The  ten  regiment 
bill,  providing  for  ten  new  regiments  of  regulars, 
has  been  under  discussion  during  most  of  the  last 
week.  On  the  5th  inst..  J.  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, offered  an  amendment,  changing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  proposed  force  from  regulars  to 
volunteers,  and  including  the  volunteer  bill  above 
mentioned  :  thus  authorizing  the  President,  at  his 
discretion,  to  call  out  30,000  volunteers,  to  serve 
during  the  war.  In  a  speech  in  support  of  his 
amendment,  the  Senator  stated  that  with  the  army 
of  40,000  men  already  in  Mexico,  and  the  recruits 
and  new  forces  already  authorized  to  be  raised, 
there  was  now  authority  for  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  which,  by  the  bills  proposed,  would  be 
swelled  to  90  or  100.000.  The  ten  regiments  pro- 
posed in  the  present  bill,  would  add  ten  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  annual  expenditure.  The  amend- 
ment was  lost— 19  to  26.  On  the  6th,  J.  P.  Hale, 
of  New  Hampshire,  addressed  the  Senate  upon  the 
bill,  opposing  the  war  and  the  granting  of  supplies 
for  carrying  it  on.  On  the  4th,  the  Calhoun  reso- 
lutions (given  on  page  224  of  this  Journal)  were 
taken  up,  and  that  Senator  spoke  upon  them,  op- 
posing the  present  method  of  prosecuting  the  war, 
and  advocating  the  policy  of  a  defensive  line.  He 
thought  the  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  present 
plan  must  end  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico;  and 
pointed  out  the  evil  consequences  of  such  conquest, 
and  its  destructive  effect  upon  our  own  liberties. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution,  advocating  the  with- 
drawal of  the  army  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  relinquishing  all  demand  for  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  fixing  the  boundary 
in  the  desert  between  the  Neuces  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  voted  down — 41  to  137. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — This  body  con- 
vened on  the  4th  inst.  Thirty-three  Senators  and 
ninety-eight  Representatives  were  present;  being 
all  the  Senators,  and  all  the  Representatives 
but  two.  Among  the  petitions  presented  to  this 
body,  were  several  for  a  change  in  the  constitution 
so  as  to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  all  citi- 
zens, without  regard  to  colour.  A  resolution  in 
conformity  with  this  proposal,  and  one  respecting 
the  abolition  of  the  militia  system,  have  been 
offered. 

Europe. — The  Caledonia  arrived  at  Boston  on, 
the  night  of  the  4th  inst.,  with  dates  from  Liverpool 
to  the  18th  alt.  The  money  market  had  not  un- 
dergone much  change  since  the  sailing  of  the 
Hibernia.  Twenty-seven  more  failures  are  re- 
ported, and  the  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  produce, 
with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  realizing,  except  at 
a  great  sacrifice,  have  thrown  a  gloom  over  the 
anticipations  of  returning  confidence.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  the  depression  cannot  much  longer 
resist  the  influx  of  bullion,  the  improvement  in  the 
rates  of  private  discounts,  and  the  rapidly  improv- 
ing condition  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  corn 
market  was  firm,  with  an  upward  tendency.  Cot- 
ton had  a^ain  declined.  The  Government  had 
given  notice  that  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  on 
bread  stuffs  would  be  resumed  on  the  1st  of  3d  mo. 
The  British  Islands  had  been  visited  by  a  number 
of  violent  gales,  destroying  many  vessels  and  much 
property,  and  many  lives.  The  French  steamers 
New  York  and  Union,  for  whose  safety  serious 
feara  had  been  entertained  in  this  country,  had  put 
I  back  to  France. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

(Continued  from  page  259.) 

As  the  subject  of  this  review  advanced  in  life, 
and  his  engagements  in  the  ministry  became 
more  frequent  and  extensive,  we  find  increasing 
evidence  of  a  mind  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  vital  and  experimental  religion.  We  discover 
in  his  diary,  notices  often  recurring,  of  the  re- 
ligious exercises  which  occupied  him  during  his 
waking  hours  in  the  night.  He  appears  to 
have  generally  risen  early,  sometimes  at  five  in 
the  winter  season,  and  to  have  employed  the 
first  portion  of  the  day  in  reading  the  scriptures, 
and  silently  waiting  for  the  renewal  of  his  spiri- 
tual strength.  His  aspirations  for  perfect  re- 
demption from  fleshly  pollution,  and  for  entire 
submission  to  the  leadings  of  his  blessed  Master, 
are  often  presented  to  our  view ;  yet  the  time 
which  he  devoted  to  silent  retirement  and  religious 
meditation,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  abstract- 
ed from  the  portion  allotted  to  active  exertion  for 
the  promotion  of  those  numerous  philanthropic 
engagements  which  constituted  the  business  of 
his  life.  The  time  which  he  allowed  for  repose 
must  have  been  but  a  small  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  during  his  visit  to 
Scio  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  in  company 
with  Stephen  Grellet,  a  near  attachment  to  num- 
bers of  the  people  there  was  formed,  and  that, 
upon  his  visit  to  Vienna,  in  the  autumn  of  1822, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  some  valua- 
ble services  to  the  distressed  refugees  from  those 
unfortunate  islands.  In  the  beginning  of  1823, 
the  condition  of  these  suffering  people  engaged 
the  commiseration  of  Friends  in  England. 
Among  these  sufferers,  the  inhabitants  of  Scio  were 
considered  to  be  the  greatest.  This  island,  the 
centre  of  civilization  and  refinement  in  modern 
Greece,  and  the  abode  of  numerous  opulent 


families,  was  reduced  almost  to  desolation.  Of 
the  population,  which,  previous  to  the  massacre, 
was  estimated  at  more  than  an  hundred  thousand, 
the  number  remaining  was  supposed  to  be  little 
more  than  one  thousand.  It  was  computed  that 
above  forty  thousand  had  been  butchered ;  and 
forty-eight  thousand  carried  into  slavery  :  among 
whom  were  the  wives  and  daughters  of  persons 
who  had  lived  in  comfort  and  affluence.  Many 
of  these  captives  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the 
slave  markets  of  Asia. 

But  those  who  had  sunk  under  the  Turkish 
scimetar,  and  such  as  had  been  reduced  to  slave- 
ry, were  not  the  only  sufferers ;  numbers  had 
fled  for  their  lives,  and  were  seeking  a  home  and 
precarious  subsistence  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. A  committee  was  formed  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers,  of  which  William  Allen  was  made 
treasurer ;  and  upwards  of  eight  thousand 
pounds  sterling  were  collected.  This  seems 
to  have  been  raised  chiefly  by  Friends,  yet  seve- 
ral sums  were  received  from  persons  who  were 
not  members  of  our  Society. 

Committees  of  the  most  respectable  Greeks 
were  formed  at  Trieste,  Ancona,  and  various 
other  places ;  and  Friends  of  London  opened  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  Greeks  and 
others  residing  in  places  to  which  the  refugees 
had  escaped.  Of  this  correspondence,  and  the 
care  of  disbursing  the  funds  designed  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sufferers,  a  large  share  devolved  upon 
the  subject  of  this  review.  His  active  and  en- 
ergetic mind,  was  not  only  indefatigable  in  col- 
lecting intelligence  respecting  the  condition  of 
those  homeless  strangers,  whom  the  calamities 
of  war  had  expelled  from  their  once  peaceful 
abodes,  and  in  distributing  the  funds  intrusted 
to  his  care,  but  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  his  familiar  intercourse  with  men 
in  power  often  afforded,  to  solicit  their  influence 
and  authority  in  mitigating  their  sufferings. 
And  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  la- 
bours, in  which  he  was  taking  so  active  a  part, 
contributed  to  render  the  situation  of  many  of 
them  more  tolerable,  and  called  forth  expressions 
of  the  liveliest  gratitude. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  year  1823,  we  find 
a  notice  of  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies. 
Nearly  sixteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
act  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade 
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had  been  passed  by  the  British  parliament. 
Still  the  victims  of  this  traffic  were  retained  in 
slavery  within  all  the  British  West  Indies  ;  and 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  had  not  received  the 
melioration  which  was  expected  from  the  legal 
extinction  of  the  trade.    Numerous  efforts  were 
made  in  the  mother  country  to  secure  for  the 
servile  class,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
colonial  legislatures,  a  larger  share  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  humanity,  than  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.    These  efforts  were,  however,  resist- 
ed and  repelled,  as  an  unwarranted  interference 
with  the  authority  of  the  masters.    The  friends 
of  the  negro  were  now  convinced  that  such  im- 
provements in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  as 
would  pave  the  way  to  their  emancipation,  was 
not  to  be  expected  from  their  holders.    A  more 
strenuous  movement  was  consequently  made ; 
and  the  year  which  had  just  commenced  when 
this  Society  was  formed,  was  distinguished  by 
the  efforts  of  Wm.  Wilberforce,  T.  F.  Buxton, 
Dr.  Lushington,  and  others,  in  the  British  par- 
liament, to  introduce  a  system  of  improvement 
in  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  as  a  preparation 
for  their  eventual  emancipation.    To  this  sub- 
ject we  find  William  Allen  paying  considerable 
attention,  in   such  way  as   his  situation  and 
other  engagements  admitted.    The  result  of  the 
combined  exertions  of  the  English  philanthro- 
pists, among  whom  he  held  a  conspicuous  place, 
is  well  known.    In  1834,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  procured,  by  which  all  the  slaves  in  the 
British  West  Indies  were  declared  free,  after  the 
first  of  the  8th  month  of  that  year.    By  this  act 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  slaves  were  nomi- 
nally restored  to  freedom.    The  act  of  emanci- 
pation, however,  was  encumbered  with  a  pro- 
vision, which  was  not  approved  by  the  friends 
of  the  negroes,  by  which  the  essence  of  slavery 
under  another  name,  was  retained  in  all  those 
islands  but  two,  until  the  year  1838.    On  the 
first  of  8th  month  of  that  year,  the  name  of  slave 
ceased  to  designate  the  legal  condition  of  any 
portion  of  the  population  there. 

William  Allen,  having  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  abstained  from  the  use  of  sugar,  because 
it  was  produced  by  the  labour  of  slaves,  re- 
sumed its  consumption  when  the  slaves  in  the 
British  West  Indies  were  declared  free.  This 
abstinence  was  observed  by  him  as  a  religious 
duty,  and  we  find  that,  at  one  time,  while  at  the 
Hague,  his  example,  and  the  reason  which  he 
gave  for  it,  made  such  an  impression  on  the  mind 
of  a  youth  then  present,  who  afterwards  occu- 
pied a  prominent  station  in  the  government,  that 
he  became  from  that  time  a  zealous  advocate  for 
the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  Dutch  colonies. 

We  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  favour  with  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
regarded  the  character  of  W.  Allen,  and  the  senti- 
ments entertained  by  the  latter  respecting  the 
pious  disposition  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  Daniel  Wheeler  had  been  several 
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years  engaged  in  superintending  the  improvement 
of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg ;  and 
that  his  services  there  were  very  satisfactory  to 
the  Emperor.  The  opinion  which  he  entertained 
of  the  few  Friends  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted,  appears  to  have  inspired  him  with 
no  inconsiderable  confidence  in  the  members 
generally.  For  in  the  beginning  of  1823,  appli- 
cation was  made  to|William  Allen,  through  Count 
Lieven,  for  a  member  of  our  society  to  superin- 
tend the  farms  connected  with  the  colonies  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Novogorod.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  he  knew  of  any  whom  he 
could  recommend  to  the  service. 

That  the  favourable  opinion  respecting  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  already  mentioned,  was  not 
by  any  means  peculiar  to  Friends,  is  clearly 
evinced  by  other  testimony.  Dr.  Pinkerton, 
near  this  time,  returning  to  London  from  Peters- 
burg, explained  to  W.  Allen  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  Alexander  was  encompassed. 
He  had  been  absent  five  months  from  the  capital, 
a  part  of  which  was  passed  at  Verona,  and 
during  that  time  great  opposition  was  made  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,  the  support  of 
schools,  &c,  in  which  the  Emperor  had  taken 
a  lively  interest.  It  seems  the  Bible  was  making 
a  great  ferment  in  the  Greek  church,  which  is 
the  prevailing  religion  in  Russia. 

It  was  mentioned  in  a  former  number,  that 
the  peasants  who  served  for  a  time  in  the  impe- 
rial army,  and  obtained  their  discharge,  became 
freemen,  and  that  schools  were  established  among 
them,  to  qualify  them  for  their  new  situation. 
These  schools,  it  appears,  were  discontinued 
during-  the  Emperor's  absence,  but  on  his  return 
he  commenced  their  re-establishment. 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Pinkerton, 
William  Allen  apprehended  himself  religiously 
concerned  to  address  an  epistle  to  the  Emperor  ; 
a  concern  which  was  probably  quickened  by 
the  recent  intelligence  respecting  the  opposition 
which  he  encountered  in  his  efforts  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  his  people,  and  of  the  evidence 
which  his  conduct  manifested,  that  the  all  im- 
portant concerns  of  a  future  life  held  a  predomi- 
nant place  in  his  mind. 

This  epistle  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Christian 
love,  simplicity  and  plainness.  In  it  we  find  no 
trace  of  that  servile  adulation  which  is  often  ad- 
dressed to  persons  in  exalted  stations.  The 
feeling  of  true  gospel  love  is  freely  declared ;  the 
difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  the  imperial 
station  are  clearly  intimated,  and  the  necessity 
of  wisdom  superior  to  his  own  is  unhesitatingly 
declared.  After  assuring  him  of  his  sympathy 
in  the  trials  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  his 
ardent  affection  for  him  and  for  mankind  at 
large,  he  proceeds  to  lay  before  the  Emperor 
the  reports  which  were  extensively  circulated 
and  generally  believed  in  England,  respecting 
the  measures  which  he  was  either  secretly  or 
openly  supporting.    In  his  comments  upon  these 
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imputed  measures,  he  gives  his  sentiments,  not 
as  a  politician,  but  as  a  Christian.  A  few 
subsequent  passages  will  shew  the  strain  in  which 
the  letter  was  conducted  : 

"  The  friends  of  revealed  religion  have  looked 
up  to  thee,  dear  Emperor,  with  tender  affection, 
as  a  brother  beloved  in  Jesus  Christ;  as  an 
honoured  instrument  in  the  Divine  hand,  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  They 
have  considered  thee  as  one  of  their  body ;  they 
hive  felt  the  reproaches  made  against  thee,  as 
if  they  had  been  made  in  some  measure  against 
themselves.  As  for  me,  when  I  am  assailed, 
as  I  constantly  am,  with  this  language,  '  What 
do  you  now  think  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ?' 
I  do  not  fail  to  state  my  unfailing  conviction  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  that  the  first 
wish  of  his  heart  is  to  be  made  instrumental  in 
preserving  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

"  And  now,  having  relieved  my  mind  upon 
this  subject,  I  wish  to  commend  thee,  with  my 
own  soul,  to  Him  who  alone  is  able  to  keep  us 
from  falling,  and  hope  that  nothing  which  I  have 
written  may  give  the  least  offence,  or  be  attri- 
buted to  any  party  views.  I  do  not  belong,  nor 
have  I  ever  belonged,  to  any  political  society. 
My  great  object,  while  continued  in  this  proba- 
tionary state,  is  to  unite  with  pious  persons  of 
all  denominations,  in  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  universal  diffusion  of  Christian  principles, 
which  are  the  only  solid  foundation  for  the  hap- 
piness of  man  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

"  Be  assured  that,  as  I  feel  enabled,  my  prayers 
shall  continue  to  be  put  up  for  thee.  That  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel  may  preserve  thee  to  the  end, 
is  the  earnest  desire  of  thy  affectionate  and 
respectful  friend." 

In  the  5th  month  of  the  same  year,  W.  Allen 
was  deprived  of  his  only  daughter.  She  had 
been  married  upwards  of  a  year,  and  left  an 
infant  about  ten  days  old.  This  dispensation 
was  keenly  felt  by  her  tenderly  affectionate 
father,  who  had  formed  considerable  expectations 
from  her  superior  intellect  and  unaffected  piety. 
Yet  he  did  not  sorrow  as  one  without  hope; 
for  he  had  the  unspeakable  consolation  to  believe 
that  her  spirit  was  permitted  to  join  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  whose 
names  are  written  in  Heaven.  She  had  been, 
not  long  before  her  marriage,  acknowledged  as 
an  approved  minister  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  year  1824,  we  find  the  subject  of  our 
review  engaged  with  his  usual  assiduity  in  works 
of  benevolence.  The  extension  of  education  to 
the  poor,  was  still  an  object  of  attention,  yet  he 
was  anxious  to  encourage  those  in  easier  cir- 
cumstances to  afford  to  their  children  a  liberal 
portion  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction. 
As  a  means  of  promoting  a  proper  education,  he 
was  engaged  in  patronizing  and  supporting  a 
school  at  Stoke  Newington,  for  the  education  of 
young  persons  who  were  designed  for  teachers. 
To  that  seminary  he  paid  very  particular 


attention,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  then,  in 
addition  to  his  other  employments,  delivering 
lectures  twice  a  week  to  the  medical  students  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  he  managed  to  afford  two 
evenings  in  the  week  to  the  instruction  of  the 
pupils  there.  On  one  of  these  evenings  he  gave 
lectures  on  natural  and  experimental  philosophy ; 
and  on  the  other  his  instructions  were  of  a  more 
general  character,  in  which  religious  reading 
constituted  a  part  of  the  exercise. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year  1825,  information 
was  received  of  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Russia, 
upon  which  W.  Allen  remarks,  that  his  having 
given  up  to  visit  him  at  Vienna  and  Verona, 
under  a  persuasion  of  religious  duty,  would  be 
a  source  of  consolation  to  him  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

In  the  autumn  of  1826,  William  Allen  paid  a 
visit,  in  the  character  of  a  gospel  minister,  to 
very  nearly  all  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Ire- 
land, which  he  says  was  accomplished  to  the 
peace  of  his  own  mind.  One  incident  noted  in 
this  visit  appears  worthy  of  specification.  There 
was  a  charity  school  at  Ross,  where  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  little  lame  beggar  boy,  w  ho  had 
been  very  troublesome  in  the  streets,  was  placed ; 
and  soon  made  great  proficiency  in  his  learning. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  America,  where  he 
engaged  as  a  teacher,  was  respectably  married, 
and  appeared  to  be  doing  well.  No  doubt  many 
of  those  who  infest  the  streets  with  their  trouble- 
some importunities,  might,  by  a  proper  educa- 
tion, have  been  rendered  respectable  members  of 
the  community. 

In  the  1st  month,  1830,  his  aged  mother,  upon 
whose  declining  life  he  had  attended  with  true 
filial  tenderness,  was  removed  from  works  to 
rewards.  While  she  lived,  it  appears  that, 
amidst  the  variety  of  duties  which  were  con- 
stantly pressing  upon  him,  his  duty  to  her  was 
always  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  imperative 
and  interesting.  He  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
spent  one  hour  of  the  day  in  a  visit  to  her. 

In  the  year  1831,  William  Allen  joined  his 
friend  and  former  companion,  Stephen  Grellet, 
in  a  visit  to  several  counties  in  England,  and  in 
the  summer  of  the  following  year  they  com- 
menced a  second  journey  together,  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel,  through  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. As  the  cholera  was  then  spreading  in 
England,  vessels  from  that  country,  arriving  at 
the  continent,  were  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
quarantine.  Such  was  the  fear  of  infection, 
that,  upon  their  arrival  at  Helvcetsluys,  a  health 
officer  coming  alongside  of  their  vessel,  their 
papers  were  taken  up  with  tongs  and  dipped  in  a 
fluid  before  he  ventured  to  receive  them. 

After  a  quarantine  of  ten  days,  our  friends 
were  allowed  to  proceed  on  their  journey,  and 
they  passed  by  way  of  Rotterdam  to  Amster- 
dam, where  a  meeting  house  remained,  which 
was  the  property  of  Friends.  At  that  place 
they  held  a  religious  meeting.    At  Amsterdam 
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they  visited  an  infant  school,  containing  sixty 
or  seventy  pupils,  the  origin  of  which  was 
rather  singular.  During  the  war,  an  English 
ship  captured  a  Dutch  vessel  of  considerable 
value.  One  of  the  owners,  to  whom  a  share  of 
the  prize  was  allotted,  not  being  free  to  appro- 
priate it  to  his  own  use,  caused  enquiry  to  be 
made  for  the  owners  ;  and  to  such  as  were  found 
their  property  was  restored.  But  there  were 
some  who  could  not  be  traced,  and  the  balance 
due  to  them  was  applied  to  the  establishment 
of  an  infant  school  at  Amsterdam.  This  was 
the  first  of  the  kind  undertaken  in  Holland ;  but 
the  example  was  followed,  and  similar  ones  set 
on  foot  in  the  principal  towns  throughout  that 
country. 

In  TVorth  Holland  they  visited  an  interesting 
colony,  called  Frederick's  Oord,  which  was 
commenced,  about  fourteen  years  before,  for  the 
support  and  employment  of  paupers.  Fifteen 
hundred  of  the  most  destitute  were  collected, 
cottages  were  built,  land  was  alloted  to  them, 
stock  was  provided,  and  such  judicious  modes 
of  employing  them  adopted,  that  the  burden  of 
their  maintenance  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
supported  by  themselves.  A  large  tract  of  un- 
cultivated land  was  thus  reclaimed  ;  the  morals 
of  an  idle  and  burdensome  class  were  greatly 
improved,  and  schools  were  established  in  which 
the  children  received  a  good  common  education. 
This  colony,  as  far  as  our  information  extends, 
appears  to  be  a  successful  application  of  the 
theory  that  the  true  method  of  relieving  the  poor 
is  to  instruct  and  assist  them  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

Proceeding  on  their  journey,  our  travellers 
visited  the  few  Friends  residing  at  Barmen,  with 
whom  they  had  a  comfortable  meeting.  These 
people  had  received  some  harsh  treatment  from 
persons  in  authority,  on  account  of  their  religious 
scruples,  of  which  their  visitors  afterwards  took 
care  to  make  proper  representations  when  they 
met  with  persons  who  had  the  power  of  redress- 
ing their  grievances. 

They  afterwards  visited  the  Friends  at  Pyr- 
mont,  Minden,  and  other  places.  In  several 
neighbourhoods  they  found  cottages  with  small 
allotments  of  land,  something  like  those  which 
AVilliam  Allen  had  been  promoting  at  Lindfield. 
In  one  place  a  wealthy  Prussian  had  devoted  at 
least  a  thousand  acres  to  these  allotments.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  in  many  of  these  cases 
the  work  of  charity  had  been  imperfectly  ac- 
complished. The  condition  of  these  cottages 
seems  to  have  clearly  illustrated  the  fact,  that 
when  people  are  sunk  into  the  lowest  condition 
of  poverty,  they  require,  not  only  that  the  means 
of  improving  their  condition  should  he  placed 
within  their  reach,  but  that  they  should  also  be 
instructed  how  to  render  them  available. 

Of  the  remaining  part  of  this  journey,  though  it 
was  attended  with  a  number  of  interesting  inci- 
dents, a  brief  notice  only  can  be  given.  Our  travel- 


lers visited  the  most  pious  persons  whom  they 
could  find  in  their  way,  and  particularly  those  who, 
from  their  wealth  and  influence,  were  capable  of 
extensive  usefulness  to  others.  Their  labours 
in  the  diffusion  of  their  religious  doctrines,  and 
the  promotion  of  benevolent  objects,  were  chiefly, 
though  not  wholly,  conducted  in  the  way  of  con- 
versation. At  Dresden  a  meeting  was  appointed, 
where  sixty  or  eighty  persons  attended,  but  one 
who  had  been  engaged  as  an  interpreter  did  not 
appear.  Upon  the  circumstance  being  stated  to 
the  company,  an  elderly  female,  who  had  evi- 
dently been  highly  educated,  and  who  was  found 
to  be  the  Baroness  Drechsel,  came  forward  and 
translated,  in  a  feeling  manner,  into  the  German 
language,  the  communications  which  our  friends 
were  concerned  to  deliver ;  S.  Grellet  speaking 
in  French,  and  W.  Allen  in  English.  This 
pious  woman  retained  till  her  death  a  lively 
remembrance  of  the  impressions  received  at  this 
meeting. 

After  visiting  Prague,  Vienna,  Munich,  and 
various  other  places,  William  Allen  was  favoured 
to  arrive  safely  at  home  on  the  21st  of  10th 
month  1832,  after  a  journey  of  more  than  three 
thousand  miles. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Review. 

VALUE  OF  MECHANICAL  SKILL  AND  LABOR. 

Philosophers,  from  Aristotle  down  to  lord 
Bacon,  have  been  puzzled  to  give  such  a  defini- 
tion of  Man — the  genus  Homo — as,  while  it 
strictly  identified  him,  should  exclude  all  other 
animals.  One  of  the  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
phers— I  forget  which  of  them— thought  he  had 
it,  when  he  described  him  as  an  unfeathered 
biped.  But,  unfortunately  for  our  philosopher, 
it  was  conclusively  shown  by  some  one  upon 
the  spot,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  upon 
this  definition  ; — he  plucked  the  feathers  from 
chanticleer,  and  exclaimed,  "behold  your  man  !" 
And,  moreover,  as  if  completely  to  overturn  the 
belief  of  those  of  more  modern  times,  who  might 
suspect  the  wag  was  not  as  wise  as  the  philoso- 
pher, some  explorer  of  seas  and  lands  unknown, 
is  said  to  have  discovered  a  two-legged  creature, 
that  was  decidedly  no  man,  for  like  the  goose, 
his  body,  though  unfeathered,  was  poised  in  its 
length  upon  his  legs,  and  his  head,  which,  perse, 
was  no  man's  head,  projected  horizontally, 
instead  of  vertically.  And  further  still,  some 
physiologist,  whose  ability  was  greater  to  raise 
difficulties,  and  unsettle  theories,  than  to  offer 
better  in  their  stead,  boldly  declared,  that  man 
was  not,  in  fact,  a  two  legged  animal — for  that  he 
had,  just  as  much  as  the  monkey  or  the  horse,  a 
real  bona  fide  set  of  fore  legs  and  hind  ones. 
This  latter  suggestion  was  advocated  by  the 
Scotch  philosopher,  who  contended  that  man 
was  not  only  a  four  legged  animal,  but  that  he 
had  originally  other  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
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real  quadruped,  which  time  and  contrary  habits 
had  almost  obliterated ;  in  fact,  that  he  had  so 
materially  changed  his  habits  and  appearance, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  define  him  !  Thus  it 
appeared  as  if  man,  in  spite  of  grave  schoolmen, 
and  keen-sighted  logicians,  would  be  obliged  to 
plod  on  for  another  six  thousand  years,  without 
any  more  satisfactory  notion  being  given  of  him 
in  the  Dictionary,  than  the  very  innocent  one, 
thathe  is  a.  human  being  !  But  io  !  some  fellow, 
who  had  in  him  every  element  of  his  own  idea 
of  the  species,  on  rousing  himself  on  a  certain 
occasion  from  the  sunny  side  of  the  fence,  where 
he  had  been  napping,  instead  of  hoeing  his  corn, 
cried  out,  as  did  Archimedes,  when  he  jumped 
from  his  bath,  "  '  Eureka  ! '  man  is  a  lazy  ani- 
mal." And  this  definition  seems  to  have  been 
recently  well  confirmed;  for  we  are  told  that 
an  Indian  has  declared  that  the  main  great  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  our  species  was  laziness  ! 

We  will,  however,  leave  the  philosopher,  the 
drone,  and  the  Indian,  to  settle  this  matter  as 
best  they  may.  We  would  not  recommend  to 
the  grave  readers  of  the  Review,  to  perplex  their 
cogitations  with  so  knotty  and  debateable  a  ques- 
tion. The  writer's  opinion  is,  that  if  man  be  a 
lazy  animal,  he  is  also,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  an  industrious  and  ingenious  one.  In 
proof  of  this,  the  following  exceedingly  curious 
calculation  of  a  late  British  Quarterly  is  offered, 
showing  the  ability  of  skill  and  labour  to  increase 
the  value  of  a  piece  of  iron,  in  one  case  50,000, 
and  in  another  nearly  6,000  fold. 

"  Bar  iron,  worth  £1  sterling,  is  worth,  when 
converted  into — 

Horse-shoes,  £2  10 

Knives  (table,)  36  00 

Needles,  71  00 

Pen-knife  blades,  657  00 

Polished  buttons  and  buckles,  897  00 

Balance  springs  of  watches,  50,000  00 

Cast  iron  worth  £1  sterling,  is  worth,  when 

converted  into — 

Ordinary  machinery,  £4  00 

Larger  ornamental  work,  45  00 

Buckles  and  Berlin  work,  600  00 

Neck  chains,  &c,  1,396  00 

Shirt  buttons,  5,896  00 

Thirty-one  pounds  of  Shropshire  iron  have 
been  made  into  wire  upwards  of  111  miles  in 
length ;  and  so  fine  was  the  fabric,  that  a  part  of 
it  was  humourously  converted,  in  lieu  of  the 
horse-hair,  into  a  barrister's  wig.  The  process 
followed  to  effect  this  extraordinary  tenuity, 
consists  of  heating  the  iron,  and  passing  it  through 
rollers  of  eight  inches  diameter,  going  at  the  rate 
of  400  revolutions  per  minute,  down  to  No.  4, 
on  the  wire  guage.  It  is  afterwards  drawn  cold, 
at  Birmingham  or  elsewhere,  down  to  the  extent 
of  38  on  the  same  guage,  and  so  completed  to 
the  surprising  length  of  111  miles.  Of  the 
quantity  of  iron  manufactured  in  Great  Britain, 


South  Wales  produces  279,500  tons;  Stafford- 
shire 219,500;  Shropshire  81,250;  Scotland 
37,750  ;  Yorkshire  33,000  ;  Derbyshire  22,500  ; 
and  North  Wales  25,000." 

After  witnessing  these  results,  no  less  than 
after  contemplating  the  astonishing  powers  of 
the  steam  engine,  or  the  still  more  inexplicable — 
intelligence,  we  might  almost  say — of  the  mag- 
netic telegraph,  well  may  we  exclaim  with 
Beattie, 

"  What  cannot  Art  and  Industry  perform, 
When  Science  plans  the  progress  of  their  toil  ?  ", 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  call  to  mind,  not  merely  the  beneficial 
effects  of  industry,  both  in  an  individual  and 
national  point  of  view,  but  also  the  advantages, 
not  to  say  blessings,  often  attendant  on  a  neces- 
sity to  labour  ;  for  true  it  is, 

"From  labor,  health,  from  health,  contentment  springs  ; 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy." 

In  corroboration  of  this,  we  may  often  have 
occasion  to  remark,  that  where  natural  privileges 
abound — along  our  shores  for  instance,  where 
fish  and  fowl  may  be  depended  upon — or  on  our 
frontiers,  where  game  is  abundant,  there  is  mani- 
festly a  lacl^  of  industry  and  improvement.  Ne- 
cessity it  is  which  drives  to  labour — stimulates 
enterprise,  and  is  the  parent  of  thrift.  Great 
natural  advantages,  where  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  readily  procurable  with  but  little  ex- 
ertion, so  far  from  being  beneficial  to  a  State,  are 
among  the  surest  means  of  deadening  its  energies 
and  opposing  its  progress  towards  a  high  state 
of  civilization.    Randolph  pithily  enough  re- 
marked in  reference  to  one  of  the  strongest  sec- 
tions of  our  Union,  that  it  owed  its  strength  to 
the  rigidness  of  its  climate,  and  the  roughness  of 
its  soil — its  staple  exports  being  granite  and  ice. 
How  incomparably  more  valuable,  as  may  just- 
ly be  inferred  from  the  results  which  have  been 
introduced  to  notice  in  the  above  extract,  are 
the  mines  of  iron  or  of  coal,  than  those  of  gold  or 
silver  !    If  we  look  toward  England,  and  lake  a 
sweeping  glance  over  her  institutions  and  her 
habits,  and  inquire,  to  what,  most  particularly, 
she  is  indebted  for  her  extraordinary  strength 
and  influence,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
answer  will  unquestionably  be — the  indefatiga- 
ble industry  and  skill  with  which  she  appro- 
priates her  coal  and  her  iron.    These  are  the 
bone  and  the  sinew — they  form  the  foundation 
of  her  greatness.    Were  her  coal  fields  gold,  and 
her  iron  silver,  England  could  not  be  what  she 
has  been  for  the  last  hundred  years.    Her  popu- 
lation would  diminish — her  wealth  would  be  less 
substantial — her  institutions  would  be  less  cha- 
racterized by  that  breadth  of  liberty,  which  indi- 
cates a  high  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  the 
man,  and  the  privileges  of  the  citizen.    As  to 
her  energies,  both  mental  and  physical,  we  might 
go  to  Spain  or  to  Mexico,  to  ascertain  what  they 
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would  be.   So  true  are  the  lines  of  the  poet  — 

"  With  gold  and  gems,  if  Chilian  mountains  glow  ; 
If  bleak  and  barren,  Scotia's  hills  arise; 
There  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow ; 
Here,  peaceful  are  the  vales  and  pure  the  skies, 
And  freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the  eyes." 

Let  those  who  have  granite  and  ice — who 
have  coal  and  iron — who  have  bleak  hills  and  a 
temperature  often  below  zero,  not  repine  over 
their  apparently  less  favourable  lot,  when  com- 
pared with  the  sunny  South,  whose  streams  may 
wash  down  gold,  or  the  exploration  of  whose 
mines  may  yield  to  the  enervated  searcher,  the 
most  precious  jewels  Necessity,  after  all,  is  the 
most  powerful  stimulant  to  man,  and  impresses 
us  with  a  conviction  that  even  in  the  apparently 
severe  sentence  passed  upon  Adam,  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  Divine  Being  is  conspicuous.  It 
calls  up  his  powers — rouses  his  energies — and 
as  he  overcomes  one  difficulty  after  another,  he 
feels  within  himself  that  he  is,  indeed,  a  being 
"  holding  larger  discourse — looking  before  and 
after."  It  is,  we  confidently  believe,  with  the 
man,  somewhat  as  it  is  with  the  Christian.  He 
who  would  thoroughly  develope  the  capacities 
which  ought  not  to  slumber  within  him,  if  he 
would  rightly  discharge  his  duties  to  society, 
must,  to  some  extent,  be  stimulated  by  the 
pressure  of  necessity ;  and  the  Christian  who 
would  prove  himself  acceptable  in  the  Divine 
sight,  will  surely  be  tried  in  the  furnace  of  ad- 
versity. Z. 


MUSIC  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE. 

The  following  judicious  remarks  are  taken 
from  a  pamphlet  recently  received,  which  was 
printed  in  London,  in  the  year  1846. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  well  to  premise  that  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  following  remarks  will  have 
much  weight  with  such  as  do  not  recognize  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  They  are  addressed 
to  those  who  acknowledge  that  Man  is  a  being 
destined  for  immortality,  and  that  it  is  both  his 
interest  and  his  duty  constantly  to  keep  in  view 
this  his  high  calling; — "to  pass  the  time  of  his 
sojourning  here  in  fear" — to  remember  that 
he  is  a  stranger  in  the  earth — a  pilgrim  towards 
"  a  better  country,  that  is  an  heavenly." 

With  this  comprehensive  view  of  his  own  ex- 
istence, it  will  be  the  desire  of  the  sincere 
Christian  to  ascertain  whether  his  pursuits  are 
tending  to  wean  his  heart  from  the  love  of  sensual 
pleasures,  or  to  bind  him  still  more  closely  to 
those  objects  in  which  our  fallen  nalure  delights, 
but  which  can  afford  no  gratification  to  the  im- 
mortal spirit  when  landed  in  eternity,  where  all 
the  organs  of  sense,  with  every  thing  material, 
shall  be  left  behind  to  moulder  in  dust  and  cor- 
ruption. 

It  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  exalted 
view  of  man's  future  state  of  being,  in  connexion 


with  his  fallen  condition  by  nature,  and  conse- 
quent proneness  to  indulge  in  pursuits  which  re- 
tard his  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  happi- 
ness in  eternity,  that  He,  who  "  knew  what  was 
in  man,"  declared  that  if  any  man  take  not  up  his 
cross,  deny  himself,  and  follow  Him,  he  cannot 
be  his  disciple.  The  Christian  accordingly 
feels  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  indulge  without 
restraint  in  every  thing  which  ministers  to  his 
gratification. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  to  the  truth 
of  which,  it  is  presumed,  all  Christians  will  as- 
sent, we  may  proceed  to  consider  how  far  the 
practice  in  question  tends  to  promote  or  retard 
man's  advancement,  with  reference  to  the  high- 
est object  of  his  existence. 

That  Music  is,  in  itself,  essentially  wrong, 
probably  no  one  would  venture  to  assert.  The 
beneficent  Author  of  Nature  has,  in  the  beautiful 
economy  of  his  providence,  amply  provided  for 
the  reasonable  gratification,  even  of  the  outward 
senses  of  his  creature  man.  The  smell,  the 
taste,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  are  each  supplied  with 
objects  of  pleasurable  sensation.  The  fragrance 
and  beauty  of  flowers,  the  deliciousness  of  fruits, 
and  the  melody  of  the  groves,  are  all  calculated 
to  call  forth  his  gratitude  and  admiration ;  and 
that  heart  must  be  callous  indeed,  which  can  re- 
main unmoved  by  the  sweets  and  beauties  of 
this  fair  creation,  of  which  the  exhilarating  mu- 
sic of  the  feathered  tribes  forms  so  delightful  a 
portion.  But  the  cultivation  of  music  by  human 
beings  is  quite  another  thing.  It  is  on  their 
parts  as  an  art  or  acquirement,  absorbing  a  large 
portion  of  time  and  attention,  with  which  it  be- 
comes a  serious  question,  whether  the  end  at- 
tained is  at  all  commensurate.  . 

And  what  is  the  end  attained  ?  It  cannot  be 
urged  in  its  favour*  that  it  enlightens  the  under- 
standing, or  that  it  adds  to  our  stock  of  know- 
ledge, and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  whatever 
other  arguments  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  practice,  that  the  most  powerful  reason  for 
its  indulgence,  is  the  pleasure  which  it  affords  to 
the  senses.  Thus  merely  for  the  gratification  of 
taste,  a  very  large  portion  of  time  is  consumed, 
the  attention  is  deeply  riveted,  whilst  nothing 
worthy  of  rational  beings  is  acquired.  From 
such  an  absorption  of  time  and  attention,  we 
may  naturally  expect  a  correspondent  disposition 
— a  mind  delighting  in  trifles;  and  a  propor- 
tionate indisposition  for  employments  of  a  more 
substantial  and  intellectual  character.  It  seems, 
therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the 
tendency  of  the  cultivation  of  this  popular  art, 
is  to  weaken  the  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ter. This  inference  is  not  unsupported  by  facts. 
Whether  we  refer  to  History  and  Biography,  or 
search  for  living  examples,  it  will  be  found,  (it  is 
believed,)  that  few  who  have  been  pre-eminent  in 
this  department,  have  also  been  remarkable  for 
either  scientific  or  religious  attainments  :  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  most  renowned  musicians, 
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have  generally  been  found  amongst  a  class  whose 
moral  standard  is  perverted,  if  not  low.  If  thus 
injurious  individually,  it  must  be  so  collectively : 
accordingly,  when  the  high  cultivation  of  music 
and  the  fine  arts  has  proceeded  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  have  become  national,  these  usual  ap- 
pendages and  promoters  of  luxury,  have  been 
the  precursors  or  indications  of  effeminacy, 
weakness  and  decay.  These  effects,  indeed, 
are  just  what  we  may  expect,  or  rather  what  it 
would  be  unreasonable  not  to  expect,  from  the 
almost  idolatrous  appropriation  of  mental  energy, 
Avhich  those  pursuits,  from  their  fascinating  na- 
ture, are  peculiarly  apt  to  engender,  and  from 
their  tendency,  when  thus  cultivated  to  excess, 
to  produce  a  neglect  of  the  sober  duties  of  life, 
and  of  those  useful,  practical  employments,  which 
promote  the  true  weal  of  nations.* 

"  Polybius,  indeed,  relates  that  he  could  give 
no  solid  reason  why  one  tribe  of  the  Arcadians 
should  have  been  so  civilized,  and  the  other  so 
barbarous,  but  that  the  former  were  fond,  and  the 
latter  ignorant  of  music.  But  if  music  had  any 
effect  in  the  civilization,  this  effect  would  be  seen 
in  the  manners  and  not  in  the  morals  of  man- 
kind ....  Musical  Italians  are  esteemed  a  soft 
and  effeminate,  but  they  are  generally  reputed  a 
depraved  people.  Music,  in  short,  though  it 
breathes  soft  influences,  cannot  yet  breathe  mo- 
rality into  the  mind." 

"Music,  again  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
foundation  of  any  solid  comfort  in  life.  It  may 
give  spirits  for  the  moment,  as  strong  liquor  does, 
but  when  the  effect  of  the  liquor  is  over,  the 
spirits  flag,  and  the  mind  is  again  torpid.  It  can 
give  no  solid  encouragement,  nor  hope,  nor  pros- 
pects. It  can  afford  no  anchorage  ground  which 
shall  hold  the  mind  in  a  storm. "t 

One  motive  which  doubtless  operates  exten- 
sively as  an  inducement  for  the  teaching  of  music, 
is  Display.  It  gratifies  the  Vanity  of  parents, 
as  well  as  of  children,  when  they  are  admired  for 
their  proficiency  in  so  fashionable  an  accom- 
plishment. But  the  utter  inconsistency  of  such 
a  motive  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  is  too 
apparent  to  require  arguments  to  prove  it.  And 
surely  no  Christian  parent  would  voluntarily 
incur  the  responsibility  of  having  been  the  in- 
strument of  thus  fostering  in  the  minds  of  his 

*  This  is  not  intended  to  imply  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  what  are  termed  the  fine  arts  ;  to  which 
many  of  the  objections  to  music  are  not  applicable,  in- 
asmuch as  they  may,  when  rightly  employed,  be  made 
really  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  useful  know- 
ledge. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  Chris- 
tianity can  never  sanction  the  appropriation  of  that 
large  amount  of  time  and  superior  talent  which  is  often 
wasted  on  works  of  mere  fancy  and  of  no  practical 
utility  ; — much  less,  when  that  time  and  talent  are  ex- 
pended on  subjects  that  are  calculated  to  shock,  or 
what  is  worse,  to  blunt  those  fine  feelings  of  delicacy 
and  propriety,  which  may,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  be 
termed  the  safeguards  of  virtue. 

t  See  Clarkson's  «  Portraiture,"  Vol.  I,  Chap.  3. 
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children,  any  of  those  evil  propensities  which  it 
is  the  object  of  the  Gospel  to  subdue. 

Should  any  plead  the  example  of  good  men 
under  the  shadowy  dispensation  of  the  Law,  we 
may  observe,  that  we  might  on  the  same  ground 
justify  the  plurality  of  wives  and  other  practices 
not  sanctioned  by  the  gospel.  As  it  is  our 
privilege  to  live  under  a  more  spiritual  and  per- 
fect dispensation,  so  it  is  our  duty  to  look  to  Him 
who  is  the  Christian's  perfect  pattern ;  and  in 
His  example,  or  that  of  His  apostles,  we  shall 
find  no  authority  for  such  a  recreation. 

The  following  remarks  by  the  author  before 
quoted,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  parents, 
and  others  concerned  in  the  education  of  youth. 

"  Music  has  been  so  generally  cultivated,  and 
to  such  perfection,  that  it  now  ceases  to  delight 
the  ear,  unless  it  comes  from  the  fingers  of  the 
proficient.  But  great  proficiency  cannot  be  at- 
tained in  this  science  without  great  sacrifice  of 
time.  If  the  education  of  young  females  is 
thought  most  perfect,  when  their  musical  attain- 
ments are  the  highest,  not  only  hours,  but  even 
years,  must  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit.  Such  a 
devotion  to  this  one  object,  must,  it  is  obvious, 
leave  less  time  than  is  proper  for  others  that  are 
more  important.  The  knowledge  of  domestic 
occupations,  and  the  various  sorts  of  knowledge 
acquired  by  reading,  must  be  abridged  in  pro- 
portion as  the  science  is  cultivated  to  professional 
precision.  And  hence  it  must  be  acknowledged 
by  the  sober  world,  to  be  chargeable  with  a 
criminal  waste  of  time. ...Now  all  this  long  ap- 
plication is  of  a  sedentary  nature. ...In  proportion 
as  the  body  is  weakened  by  the  sedentary  nature 
of  the  employment,  it  is  weakened  again  by  the 
enervating  powers  of  the  art.  Thus  the  nervous 
system  is  acted  upon  by  two  enemies  at  once. 
Hence  the  females  of  the  present  age  amongst 
whom  this  art  has  been  cultivated  to  excess,  'are 
generally  found  to  have  a  weak  and  languid 
constitution,  and  to  be  disqualified,  more  than 
others,"  for  the  performauce  of  their  domestic 
and  social  duties.  "  And  this  waste  of  time  is 
the  more  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  frequently 
happens  that  when  young  females  marry,  music 
is  thrown  aside,  after  all  the  years  that  have  been 
spent  in  its  acquisition,  as  an  employment  either 
then  unnecessary,  or  as  an  employment  which, 
amidst  the  cares  of  a  family,  they  have  not  lei- 
sure to  follow." 

To  the  above  extract,  we  may  add  one,  (in 
which  all  Christians  must  unite,)  from  another 
pious  author. 

"  With  respect  to  young  people,  it  peculiarly 
behooves  those  who  have  the  care  of  them,  to 
see  that  such  amusements  only  be  adopted,  as 
may  not  prove  injurious  to  their  religion  or  vir- 
tue ;  but  which  may  tend  to  promote  their  pos- 
sessing a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 
"  Were  our  minds  rightly  regulated  and  our 
affections  set  on  things  above,  very  little  which 
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is  called  amusement  would  be  thought  necessary 
for  those  who  are  arrived  at  mature  age."* 

Before  proceeding  in  the  investigation  of  that 
part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  what  is  term- 
ed Sacred  Music,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that 
so  nearly  universal  is  its  introduction  among 
Christian  professors,  and  so  strong  the  natural 
and  educational  prejudice  in  its  favour,  that  it 
requires  no  slight  effort,  so  to  divest  the  mind  of 
its  preconceived  opinions,  as  to  enable  it  to  take 
a  calm  and  dispassionate  view  of  the  question. 

Surely  no  one  of  ordinary  understanding  in 
the  present  enlightened  age,  can  seriously  believe 
that  the  sweet  sounds  proceeding  from  the  inani- 
mate organ,  will  be  appreciated  as  acceptable 
worship  by  Him,  who  delights  in  the  sacrifices  of 
broken  hearts  and  contrite  spirits,  even  though 
uttered  in  the  homely  language  of  the  poor  pub- 
lican. Then  why  is  it  introduced  ?  Is  it  not 
to  please  the  itching  ears  of  degenerated  Chris- 
tian professors  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  indicates  its  use  during  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear 
to  have  been  introduced,  until  nearly  midnight 
darkness  had  overspread  the  church.  And  it 
may  be  useful,  for  protestants,  at  least,  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  organ  was,  according  to  history, 
first  used  in  public  worship — may  we"  not  say, 
to  supply  the  lack  of  divinely  attuned  hearts — 
by  Vitallian,  a  bishop  or  pope  of  Rome,  about 
the  year  660.  It  then  became  a  component  part 
of  that  half-Jewish,  half-Heathen  robe  of  gorgeous 
and  imposing  ceremonies,  with  which  the  Church 
sought  to  adorn  herself,  when  she  had  nearly 
lost  the  beautiful  garments  of  purity,  simplicity, 
and  spirituality,  in  which  she  was  originally  ar- 
rayed by  her  divine  Founder. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  Friends'  Review. 
MARY  CAPPER  TO  HER  NIECES. 

I  have  no  discouraging  language  to  hold  forth  : 
very  marvellous,  in  my  view,  is  the  mercy  that 
redeemed  my  life  from  destruction,  and  with- 
holdeth  not  his  goodness  in  my  old  age. 

Prize  your  privileges,  my  beloved  relatives ! 
nurtured  in  the  pure  principles  of  Gospel  truth, 
the  unsophisticated  religion  of  Jesus  !  My  heart, 
my  understanding,  my  every  faculty  is  satisfied 
with  the  pure  principles  professed  by  the  Socie- 
ty, in  their  first  powerful  promulgation,  and  as  I 
now  believe  them  to  be  held  by  the  honest,  sim- 
ple and  pure  in  heart,  and  the  faithful  in  word 
and  deed,  among  us. 

To  be  united  to  such  a  society  ;  to  know  the 
Foundation  and  living  Corner  Stone!  ah!  my 
soul,  what  is  there  comparable  to  this  ?  Not 
the  increase  of  corn,  wine  or  oil,  or  of  any  worldly 
possessions !  With  these  views,  my  precious 
relatives,  1  do,  at  times,  feel  a  gentle  constraint 

•  Tuke'B  "Principles  of  Religion,"  Chap.  9. 
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to  leave  my  own  home  comforts,  which  I  highly 
value,  and  to  go  from  place  to  place,  and  from 
family  to  family,  with  a  heartfelt  desire,  so  far 
as  ability  is  given,  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind, 
which  is  liable,  you  know,  to  be  oppressed ; 
hardly  rising  at  times  above  visible  objects. 
Alas  !  how  few  come  clean  out  of  selfishness, 
and  of  the  spirit  and  defilements  of  the  world  ! 
Far  am  I  from  writing  thus,  as  having  overcome, 
but  my  heart's  strong  desire  is  to  press  on ;  not 
looking  too  much  at  discouraging  things,  past, 
present,  or  to  come ;  but  with  a  steady  faith  to 
put  my  trust  in  that  Power  which  can  subdue 
all  that  stands  in  the  opposition.  O  !  how  does 
the  Lord  instruct  us  to  live  above  perishing 
things,  even  his  goodly  gifts.  How  are  we  led 
along  as  we  can  bear  it !  Thus,  in  all  things, 
we  may  gather  instruction ;  leaving  such  as  we 
understand  not,  to  a  future  day. 

M.  Capper. 


THE  OAK — CURIOUS  EXPERIMENT. 

Take  an  acorn  at  this  time  of  the  year,  tie  a 
string  round  it  in  such  a  way  that,  when  sus- 
pended, the  blunt  end  of  the  acorn,  where  the 
cup  was,  is  upwards.  Hang  it  thus  prepared  in 
the  inside  of  a  bottle,  or  hyacinth  glass,  contain- 
ing a  little  water,  taking  care  that  the  acorn  does 
not  reach  the  water  within  an  inch,  wrap  the 
bottle  all  over  in  flannel,  so  as  to  keep  it  dark 
and  warm,  and  put  it  in  a  warm  place.  In  three 
or  four  weeks  the  acorn  will  have  swollen,  its 
coat  will  have  burst,  and  a  little  white  point  will 
make  its  appearance  at  the  end  opposite  the 
water.  This  point  is  the  root ;  the  acorn  is 
now  changing  its  nature  and  becoming  an  oak ; 
still,  however,  it  must  be  stationed  in  the  dark, 
kept  clear  of  the  water,  and  so  it  must  continue 
till  the  young  root  is  at  least  half  an  inch  long. 
Then  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  rise  higher ; 
but  it  is  only  when  from  the  neck  of  the  root  a 
little  point  begins  to  turn  upwards  that  it  is  safe 
to  allow  the  water  to  touch  it.  At  that  time  the 
acorn  has  ceased  to  be  an  acorn,  and  has  really 
become  a  young  oak  ;  for  the  little  point  direct- 
ing itself  upwards  is  the  beginning  of  that  trunk 
which  a  century  later  may  form  the  timber  of  a 
frigate.  As  soon  as  this  young  stem  begins  to 
shoot,  the  oak  will  require  a  dose  of  light,  a  little 
every  day ;  and  it  also  yearns  for  more  food,  so 
that  its  root,  which  is  in  reality  its  mouth,  must 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  water,  and  to  drink  it. 
After  these  events  have  come  to  pass,  the  little 
creature  breathes,  and  must  have  air  ;  digests, 
and  must  have  light;  sucks  greedily,  and  must 
have  fresh  water  given  to  its  root,  which,  how- 
ever, should  never  be  permitted  to  be  wholly 
covered  ;  just  that  point  where  the  stem  begins 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  water.  The  pet  having 
been  brought  to  this  its  first  state  of  existence, 
must  be  put  in  the  window.  At  first  it  will  be 
a  stout  thread,  whitish  and  covered  with  tiny 
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scales  ;  then  the  scales  will  expand  a  little,  and 
the  end  will  become  greener.  Next  will  appear 
some  little  leaves  ;  hair  will  begin  to  grow,  veins 
will  branch  ;  the  old  scales  will  fall  off,  and  by 
slow  degress  the  leaves  will  arrange  themselves 
upon  the  stem,  each  unfolding  from  the  bosom 
of  the  other.  And  thus,  out  of  a  little  starch 
and  gum,  for  the  acorn  was  not  much  more, 
manifold  parts,  will  be  curiously  produced  by 
the  wonderful  creative  powers  of  nature. — Gar- 
dener's Chronicle. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  22,  1848. 


Though  we  have  no  desire  to  obtain  or  deserve 
the  character  of  agitators,  but  would  decidedly 
prefer  moving  quietly  along,  and  making  the  best 
we  may  of  a  troublesome  and  perturbated  world, 
there  are  two  subjects,  which  are  briefly  noticed  in 
our  summary  of  the  news,  to  which  we  would 
willingly  invite  the  serious  attention,  not  only  of 
the  readers  of  the  Review,  but  of  our  fellow  citizens 
in  general. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Mexican  war.  From  all 
that  yet  appears,  we  may  expect  this  sanguinary 
contest  to  continue,  for  a  time  to  which  we  cannot 
assign  a  limit,  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  con- 
tending republics,  and  to  embitter  the  spirits  of 
those  who  engage  in  it;  while  it  is  sweeping 
thousands  of  men  unprepared  to  their  final  account. 
We  are  convinced  that  a  vast  majority  of  our  most 
considerate  people,  fully  believe  that  neither  moral 
rectitude  nor  political  expediency,  can  justify  the 
further  prosecution  of  this  desolating  conflict.  There 
are,  probably,  few,  if  any,  who,  upon  a  deliberate 
view  of  existing  circumstances,  will  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
have  the  power  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
restore  to  both  countries  the  blessings  of  peace, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  any  unquestionable  right. 
The  constitution  which  binds  us  together,  was  pro- 
fessedly established  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  In  this  enumeration 
we  find  no  intimation  of  foreign  conquest.  That 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  embraced  in  the  plan. 
Now  let  us  seriously  inquire  whether  the  employ- 
ment of  the  revenue  drawn  from  the  industry  of  the 
people,  to  purposes  totally  opposite  to  those  de- 
signed by  the  constitution,  is  not  a  grievance  of 
which  we  have  a  right  to  complain  in  a  peaceable 
and  constitutional  manner  ?  And  believing,  as  many 
of  us  certainly  do,  that  this  conflict  is  unrighteous 
and  unnecessary,  it  becomes  an  important  con- 
sideration whether  we  ought  not  to  make  our  voices 
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heard  by  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  government. 
If  remonstrances  against  the  further  prosecution  of 
hostilities,  bearing  the  signatures  of  all  who  disap- 
prove of  the  existing  contest,  could  be  laid  before 
congress,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  an  impres- 
sion would  be  made  which  the  members  of  that 
body  would  not  disregard. 

The  other  subject,  alluded  to,  is  that  of  capital 
punishment.  From  a  vote  in  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  noted  in  this  week's  report,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  laws  of  this  state  must  still,  for  a 
time,  contain  this  vestige  of  barbarism.  We  should 
gladly  believe  that  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania  are  convinced  that  the  religion 
which  we  profess  gives  no  sanction  to  the  retaliatory 
law  of  blood  for  blood,  and  that  the  execution  of 
the  murderer  is  so  far  from  providing  additional  secu- 
rity to  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  that  it  greatly  in- 
creases the  probability  of  murder.  We,  therefore, 
suggest  the  enquiry,  whether  the  decision  above 
noticed,  ought  not  to  rouse  the  friends  of  humanity 
to  a  renewed  and  vigorous  exertion  to  bring  into  view 
the  all  controlling  influence  of  public  opinion,  in  order 
to  introduce  into  our  penal  code  such  improvements 
as  will  leave  our  citizens,  of  the  most  delicate  reli- 
gious sensibility,  at  liberty  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
box  of  the  jury,  or  on  the  stand  of  the  witness. 


A  notice  of  the  decease  of  Abraham  Shearman 
was  inserted  in  our  16th  number.  The  following 
obituary  has  since  been  received  from  a  valued 
friend : 

Died, — In  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  the  evening 
of  the  26th  ult.,  Abraham  Shearman,  Jr.,  a  valu- 
able and  highly  esteemed  elder,  and  member  of 
New  Bedford  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  71st  year 
of  his  age. 

Our  departed  friend  was  drawn,  in  early  man- 
hood, through  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
seek  that  reconciliation  with  God  which  is  only  to 
be  witnessed  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour; 
and  being  favoured  to  lay  hold  of  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel,  and  yielding  to  the  convictions  of  duty, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  religious  society  of 
Friends.  He  was  eminently  fitted  for  usefulness 
in  the  church,  being  qualified  to  fill  some  of  the 
most  important  stations  in  it,  and  these  duties  he 
was  favoured  to  discharge  to  the  peace  of  his  own 
mind  and  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  He  was 
earnestly  engaged  to  maintain  unimpaired  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Gospel  as  they 
they  have  ever  been  professed  by  Friends ;  these 
he  advocated  in  the  gentleness  and  peaceable 
spirit  of  a  true  Christian,  manifesting  a  lively  con- 
cern for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church;  and 
this  concern  continued  with  him  to  the  last.  His 
close  was  in  accordance  with  his  life — being  fa- 
voured to  experience  Him  to  be  his  evening  song 
who  had  been  his  morning  light,  and  to  feel  the 
blessed  assurance  that  nothing  renaained  in  his 
way,  often  acknowledging  that  it  was  not  for  any 
thing  that  he  had  done,  but  that  his  only  hope  of 
acceptance  was  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour. 
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Died, — At  Friend's  Boarding  School,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  1 1th  month,  25th  1847,  after  an  illness  of  six 
days,  Thomas  W.  White,  of  Elisabeth  city,  N.  C, 
aged  21  years.  He  had  been  a  student  at  the  school 
for  six  or  seven  months,  and  such  was  the  uniform 
correctness  of  his  deportment,  that  on  no  occasion  did 
he  incur  censure  or  reproof  from  the  officers  of  the 
institution.  Though  so  suddenly  called  away,  in 
the  very  bloom  of  life  and  when  about  to  enter  upon 
its  more  active  scenes,  with  high  hopes  and  bright 
prospects,  still  we  have  good  reason  to  feel  assured, 
that  he  had  not  neglected  the  necessary  preparation 
for  the  momentous  change. 


A  TESTIMONY 

Of  the  South  Division  of  Wales  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, concerning  Anna  Price,  deceased. 

Whilst  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  consistent 
Christian  course  of  our  late  honoured  friend, 
Anna  Price,  and  record,  for  the  instruction  of 
survivors,  some  of  her  experiences,  we  desire  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  was  by  "  the  grace  of  God" 
that  she  was  what  she  was. 

Our  beloved  friend,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Sarah  Tregelles,  of  Falmouth,  was 
born  there  in  1759.  It  may  be  said,  in  her  case, 
that  "  wisdom  and  stability"  accompanied  the 
early  dedication  of  her  talents  to  the  Lord;  and 
in  a  memorandum,  penned  on  the  day  she  was 
1 1  years  old,  after  pouring  out  her  gratitude  to 
her  heavenly  Father,  for  the  abundant  temporal 
blessings  enjoyed  by  her,  she  adds,  "  Oh !  Father, 
stretch  out  Thy  most  powerful  arm,  and  save 
me  whilst  I  am  young,  and  in  my  '  tender  years.' 
Oh!  preserve  me  from  the  many  temptations  of 
this  evil  and  alluring  world !"  But  whilst  she 
retained  to  advanced  life  a  sweet  and  vivid  re- 
membrance of  Divine  love  to  her  soul  in  her 
childhood,  she  has  also  been  heard  to  allude  to 
some  of  the  temptations  which  subsequently  be- 
set her  path,  when,  for  a  short  time,  less  restric- 
tion in  the  choice  of  her  associates,  her  books, 
and  an  indulgence  in  dress,  drew  her  mind  from 
that  close  watchfulness  in  which  she  knew  true 
peace  consisted.  It  was  then  that  her  tenderly 
concerned  mother  gently  unfolded  to  her  the 
exercise  of  her  mind,  on  her  account;  and  told 
her,  that  whilst  she  felt  how  little  she  could  do 
for  the  best  welfare  of  her  child,  she  had  been 
engaged  to  lay  her  case  before  the  Lord.  This 
admonition  led  to  close  self-examination;  her 
ear  was  open  to  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  and 
after  deep  baptisms  of  spirit  she  was  enabled  to 
yield  up  all  that  she  felt  the  Lord's  controversy 
was  with;  and  continuing  to  abide  in  His  holy 
fear,  she  became  prepared  for  service  in  the 
church.  About  this  period  of  her  life  she  en- 
joyed many  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
her  valued  friend,  Catherine  Phillips,  whose 
enlarged  understanding,  in  things  natural  and 
divine,  she  highly  appreciated. 

When  about  22  years  of  age  she  was  married 
to  Peter  Price,  of  Stourport,  who  removed  his 


residence  to  Penryn,  in  Cornwall,  where  «they 
settled.  For  many  years  a  large  portion  of  care 
rested  on  our  dear  friend,  in  the  numerous 
claims  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  but  she  was 
concerned  rightly  to  discharge  her  respective 
duties  in  her  household  and  in  the  church. 
When  26  years  of  age  she  was  appointed  an 
elder.  Her  judgment  was  sound  and  discrimi- 
nating, and  she  was  qualified  by  deep  fellow- 
feeling  to  "  strengthen  the  weak  hands  and  con- 
firm the  feeble  knees."  In  1797  she  was  re- 
corded a  minister;  and  in  the  year  1801  she 
removed,  with  her  husband  and  family,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Neath,  where  she  resided  for 
the  last  forty-five  years  of  her  life,  and  adorned 
by  her  daily  watchful  walk,  the  "  doctrine  of 
God  her  Saviour."  Her  chief  desire  was,  that 
her  will  might  be  conformed  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  hence  she  was  enabled  to  meet  her  many 
domestic  bereavements  with  fortitude  and  sub- 
mission; and  on  the  several  occasions  when 
consigning  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  her  be- 
loved husband  and  five  of  their  children,  she 
bore  her  public  testimony  to  the  all-sustaining 
power  and  goodness  of  Him  in  whom  she 
trusted.  As  long  as  her  strength  admitted  of  it, 
she  was  diligent  in  her  attendance  of  our  Meet- 
ings for  Worship  and  Discipline,  including  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  Her  communications  in  the 
ministry  were  generally  concise.  They  were 
weighty,  clear,  and  impressive;  and  she  was 
especially  careful  to  heed  the  restraining,  as  well 
as  the  constraining  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  in  her  religious  services.  In  latter  years, 
when  confined  to  her  home,  she  continued  to 
feel,  and  often  to  express,  a  deep  concern  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Truth,  and  the  preservation  of 
her  fellow  members  on  the  immutable  founda- 
tion, desiring  that  Christ  might  dwell  in  their 
hearts  by  faith ;  that  "  being  rooted  and  ground- 
ed in  love,"  they  might  "  be  able  to  comprehend 
with  all  Saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length, 
and  depth,  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge."  In  this  love 
her  own  heart  was  enlarged  towards  all,  and  she 
remarked,  that  she  desired  "  so  to  abide  in  this 
love,  as  to  be  prepared  to  unite  with  the  just  of 
all  ages  in  one  harmony  of  praise  unto  the 
Lord." 

In  the  spring  of  1845  she  had  a  serious  attack 
of  illness,  but  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  disso- 
lution an  unclouded  evidence  was  granted  to  her 
that  all  was  peace.  She  said,  K  my  desire  is  so 
to  be  kept  as  a  little  child,  in  a  state  of  re- 
duction, ready  to  enter  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
I  would  not  exchange  the  sense  I  am  favoured 
with  of  the  Divine  presence  and  support  for  all 
that  the  world  can  bestow ;  I  'desire  that  the 
world  may  be  kept  as  under  our  feet;"  adding, 
"  '  He  that  loveth  anything  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me;'  there  is  no  new  way  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  I  have  feared  that  too 
much  latitude  and  mixture  have  crept  into  our 
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Society,  but  the  dear  Redeemer's  terms  remain 
to  be  applicable  to  all.  '  If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross  daily  and  follow  me;'  not  crosses  of  our 
own  making,  but  '  the  cross  of  Christ.'  "  On 
one  occasion,  when  her  son  took  leave  of  her 
for  the  night,  she  solemnly  said,  "  My  desire  for 
my  children  is  comprised  in  these  words  of  our 
Lord's  prayer,  '  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as 
thou  Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us.'  "  She  remarked,  that 
she  did  not  see  whether  now,  or  a  little  while 
hence,  she  might  be  removed  from  them,  but 
she  desired  to  be  found  with  oil  in  her  vessel 
ready;  it  was  said,  "while  the  bridegroom  tar- 
ried they  all  slumbered  and  slept,"  signifying 
that  she  felt  instructed  by  this,  that  there  was 
nothing  she  could  do  for  herself;  but  the  point 
was  having  oil  in  her  vessel  ready  for  the  mid- 
night cry,  "  Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh." 
She  dwelt  much  on  abounding  mercies,  and  when 
recurring  to  an  affecting  struggle  for  breath,  which 
had  threatened  immediate  dissolution,  she  said, 
"  It  is  seldom  I  ask  for  temporal  blessings,  but 
I  did  ask  that  I  might  be  spared  a  return  of  that 
struggle,"  adding,  "not  that  in  the  suffering  I 
feel  that  there  is  anything  like  vengeance,  for  my 
spirit  feels  such  an  union  with  Divine  love,  and 
I  have  such  an  abiding  sense  of  this  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  words,  '  I  in  them  and  Thou  in 
me.'  "  After  this  severe  illness  she  was  wholly 
confined  up-stairs,  but  her  mind  lost  none  of  its 
former  brightness,  reminding  us  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Scripture,  "  The  path  of  the  just  is  as 
the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day."  Her  maternal  feelings 
were  much  tried  during  this  period,  by  the  death 
of  a  beloved  invalid  daughter,  to  whom  she  was 
closely  united  in  gospel  fellowship,  but  her  un- 
failing Helper  was  near  to  sustain,  and  as  the 
remains  were  being  removed  from  the  house, 
with  a  clear  and  melodious  voice  she  raised  the 
ascription  of  "  thanksgiving  and  praise  unto  Him 
who  '  doeth  all  things  well !'  "  Her  patience, 
cheerfulness,  and  humility,  were  truly  edifying, 
and  many  were  the  opportunities  which  pre- 
sented, when  as  one  well  instructed  unto  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  she  brought  "  out  of  the 
treasury  things  new  and  old."  In  one  of  the 
last  of  these  occasions,  when  confined  to  her 
bed,  and  the  little  company  around  it  sat  in  so- 
lemn stillness,  she  said  her  mind  was  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  snares  which  endanger  us, 
because  the  enemy  was  very  busy,  so  that  the 
injunction  of  our  Lord  had  need  be  minded  by 
all,  "  Watch  and  pray  always,  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation;"  and  again,  "What  I  say  unto  you 
I  say  unto  all,  watch."  At  another  time  she 
said,  "  I  have  petitioned  to  be  kept  in  faith  and 
patience  to  the  end,  and  I  think  I  have  had  an 
evidence  that  my  prayer  will  be  granted."  Soon 
after  this  her  strength  rapidly  declined ;  and  when 
her  attached  children  were  collected  around  her 


bed,  acutely  feeling  the  struggle  of  having  to  re- 
sign her,  she  counselled  them  in  the  words  of 
the  apostle  John,  "  '  Little  children,  keep  your- 
selves from  idols,'  from  idols  of  every  kind." 
A  few  evenings  before  the  close,  as  her  son  was 
sitting  by  the  bed-side,  she  called  his  attention, 
and  said,  "  It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  my  chil- 
dren and  friends,  after  I  am  gone,  to  know  that 
I  feel  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  to  be  cast  out, 
and  I  can  say  that  the  principles  in  which  I  have 
been  educated  are  those  of  my  judgment;"  and 
now,  as  on  the  confines  of  another  world,  she 
once  more  expressed  her  earnest  solicitude  on 
behalf  of  our  religious  Society,  and  for  the  right 
qualification  of  the  Lord's  servants,  emphatically 
concluding  with,  "And  oh!  that  it  may  please 
the  Lord  to  raise  up  more  instruments  to  serve 
Him  in  their  day." 

After  this  she  expressed  but  little;  her  suffer- 
ing from  difficulty  of  breathing  was  considerable, 
but  her  faith  and  patience  failed  not.  On  one  of 
her  daughters  expressing  a  hope  that  soon  the 
Lord  would  be  pleased  to  grant  her  relief,  she 
replied,  "  In  His  own  good  time,  my  dear,  that 
is  best." 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  the  eleventh 
month,  1846,  she  peacefully  breathed  her  last, 
and  "  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  was  ga- 
thered," we  reverently  believe,  "into  the  hea- 
venly garner." 

She  was  in  her  88th  year;  a  minister  49 
years.  The  remains  were  interred  in  Friends' 
burial-ground,  at  Neath,  on  the  3d  of  the  twelfth 
month,  1846. 


RESCUE  OF  THE  1TEAN  MAID. 

MAGNANIMITY  IN  SAVAGE  LIFE. 

The  Pawnee  Loups  had  long  practised  the 
savage  rite,  known  to  no  other  of  the  Ameri- 
can tribes,  of  sacrificing  human  victims  to  the 
Great  Star,  or  the  planet  Venus.  This  dreadful 
ceremony  annually  preceded  the  preparations 
for  planting  corn,  and  was  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  fruitful  season.  To  prevent  a 
failure  of  the  crop,  and  a  consequent  famine, 
some  individual  was  expected  to  offer  up  a  pri- 
soner, of  either  sex,  who  had  been  captured  in 
war,  and  some  one  was  always  found  who  co- 
veted the  honour  of  dedicating  the  spoil  of  his 
prowess  to  the  national  benefit.  The  intended 
victim,  carefully  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fate 
that  impended,  was  dressed  in  gay  attire,  sup- 
plied with  choicest  food,  and  treated  with  every 
tenderness,  with  the  view  of  promoting  obesity, 
and  preparing  an  offering  the  more  acceptable  to 
the  deities  who  were  to  be  propitiated.  When, 
by  the  successful  employment  of  those  means, 
the  unconscious  victim  was  sufficiently  fatted,  a 
day  was  appointed  for  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
whole  nation  assembled  to  witness  the  solemn 
scene. 
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You  will  now  fancy  yourselves  in  view  of  the 
great  gathering  of  the  Pawnees,  and  in  sight  of 
the  multitude  assembled  in  honour  of  the  sacri- 
fice. In  your  nearer  approach  you  will  hear 
their  orgies.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  circle  a 
stake  is  brought,  its  end  is  sharpened,  when  it 
is  driven  deep  in  the  ground.  Yells  and  shouts 
are  heard,  and  these  announce  that  all  is  ready. 
In  the  distance  is  a  company  of  Pawnees — by 
the  side  of  the  leader  is  a  delicate  girl.  She  is 
an  Itean  maid.  They  approach  nearer.  He 
who  made  her  captive  steps  proudly  into  the 
circle.  Shouts  welcome  him.  He  takes  the 
maid  by  the  hand,  and  leads  her  to  the  fatal 
spot.  Her  back  is  placed  against  the  stake; 
cords  are  brought,  and  she  is  bound  to  it.  The 
fagots  are  now  collected,  and  placed  round  the 
victim.  A  hopeless  expression  is  seen  in  her 
eye — perhaps  a  tear !  Her  bosom  heaves,  and 
her  thoughts  are  of  home.  A  torch  is  seen, 
coming  from  the  woods,  hard  by.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  young  brave  leaps  into  the  circle — 
rushes  to  the  stake — severs  the  cords  that  bind 
the  victim  to  it,  and  springing  on  a  horse,  and 
throwing  her  upon  another,  and  putting  both  to 
the  top  of  their  speed,  is  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 
Silence  prevails — then  murmurs  are  heard,  and 
then  the  loud  threats  of  vengeance,  when  all 
retire !  The  stake  and  the  fagot  are  all  that  re- 
main to  mark  the  spot,  on  which,  but  for  this 
noble  deed,  ashes  and  charred  bones  would  have 
been  distinguished.  Who  was  it  that  intrepidly 
released  the  captive  maid  ?  It  was  the  young, 
the  brave,  the  generous  Petalesharro.  Whether 
it  was  panic,  or  the  dread  of  Letalashahou's 
vengeance,  (Letalashahou  was  the  great  chief 
of  the  Pawnees,  and  father  of  Pelalesharro)  that 
operated  to  keep  the  warriors  from  employing 
their  bows  and  arrows,  and  rifles,  on  the  occa- 
sion, is  not  known;  but  certain  it  is,  they  did 
not  use  them. 

Having  borne  the  rescued  maid  into  the 
broad  plains  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Paw- 
nee village,  and  supplied  her  with  provisions, 
he  admonished  her  to  make  the  best  of  her  way 
to  her  own  nation,  which  was  distant  about  four 
hundred  miles,  and  left  her.  She,  alive  to  her 
situation,  lost  no  time  in  obeying  such  salutary 
counsel,  and  had  the  good  fortune,  the  next  day, 
to  fall  in  with  a  war-party  of  her  own  people, 
by  whom  she  was  safely  carried  home. 

The  rescue  of  the  Itean  maid  happened  a 
short  time  before  Petalesharro  was  deputed  to 
Washington,  as  one  of  a  deputation  on  matters 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Pawnee 
nation.  His  visit  to  that  city,  was  in  1821. 
The  youthful  and  feminine  character  of  his  face, 
and  the  humanity  of  its  expression,  were  all  re- 
markable. He  did  not  appear  to  be  older  than 
twenty  years,  but  his  age  was  about  twenty-five. 

The  rescue  of  the  Itean  girl  might,  if  a  soli- 
tary act,  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  impulse, 
and  not  as  proceeding  from  a  generous  nature. 


It  happens,  however,  not  to  stand  alone,  as  the 
only  instance  of  the  sort,  in  the  life  of  Petale- 
sharro. One  of  his  brother  warriors  had  brought 
in  a  captive  boy.  He  was  a  Spaniard.  The 
captor  resolved  to  offer  him  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
great  star.  The  chief  Letalashahou  had  been 
for  some  time  opposed  to  these  barbarous  rites. 
He  sent  for  the  warrior,  and  told  him  he  did  not 
wish  him  to  make  the  sacrifice.  The  warrior 
claimed  his  right,  under  the  immemorial  usages 
of  the  tribe.  They  parted.  Letalashahou  sent 
for  his  son,  and  asked  what  was  to  be  done  to 
divert  the  captor  from  his  purpose?  Petale- 
sharro replied  promptly,  '  I  will  take  the  boy, 
like  a  brave,  by  force.'  The  father  thought,  no 
doubt,  that  danger  would  attend  upon  the  act, 
and  resolved  on  a  more  pacific  mode.  It  was  to 
buy  the  boy.  This  intention  was  made  known, 
when  those  who  had  any  goods  of  any  kind, 
brought  them  to  the  chief's  lodge,  and  laid  them 
down,  as  an  offering,  on  the  pile  which  the  chief 
had  supplied  from  his  own  limited  stores.  The 
captor  was  again  sent  for,  and  in  the  authorita- 
tive tone  of  the  chief  thus  addressed : — '  Take 
these  goods,  and  give  me  the  boy.'  He  refused, 
when  the  chief  seized  his  war-club,  and  flou- 
rished it  over  the  head  of  the  captor.  At  the 
moment,  Petalesharro  sprang  forward,  and  said 
— '  Strike  !  and  let  the  wrath  of  his  friends 
fall  upon  me."1 

The  captor,  making  a  merit  of  necessity, 
agreed,  if  a  few  more  articles  were  added,  to 
give  up  the  boy  to  the  chief;  they  were  added, 
and  the  boy  was  saved.  The  goods  were  sacri- 
ficed instead  of  the  boy.  The  cloth  was  cut 
into  shreds,  and  suspended  on  poles,  at  the  spot 
upon  which  the  blood  of  the  victim  had  been 
proposed  to  be  shed,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
articles  were  burned.  No  subsequent  attempt 
to  immolate  a  victim  was  made. — M'Kenney's 
Memoirs. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES. 

Newfoundland  is  destined,  and  that  before 
many  years  elapse,  to  fill  an  important  space  in 
North  American  history.  Its  capacities  are 
immense;  it  possesses  within  and  around  it  the 
elements  of  future  power  and  greatness. 

In  the  Halifax  Nova  Scotian,  of  the  29th  ult., 
we  have  met  with  selections  from  a  late  treatise 
on  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  France, 
and  England  at  Newfoundland,  and  should  like 
much  to  praise  the  work;  the  author  is  Mr. 
Patrick  Morris,  a  resident  of  St.  John's,  and 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject. 

He  informs  his  readers  that  the  French  have 
25,000  men  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the 
Banks,  with  500  large  vessels,  and  that  they 
cure  a  million  quintals  of  fish  a  year.  The 
Americans  have  2,000  schooners  of  30  to  120 
tons,  and  37,800  men  ;  they  cure  a  million  and 
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a  half  of  quintals.  The  British  cure  a  million 
of  quintals;  like  the  French  have  25,000  fisher 
men  and  sailors  employed;  520  sealing  ships 
from  100  to  180  tons,  and  10,082  open  boats. 
Newfoundland  is  also  stated  to  be  well  adapted 
to  agriculture,  and  is  evidently  one  of  the  best 
nurseries  for  seamen  in  the  world. 

France  and  America  give  bounties  and  other 
privileges  to  their  people,  and  the  monopoly  of 
their  home  markets.    Says  Mr.  Morris  : 

"  The  fishery  carried  on  on  the  Grand  Bank, 
at  one  time  gave  employment  to  400  sail  of 
British  ships,  manned  by  6000  or  7000  British 
fishermen.  French  and  American  competition, 
bolstered  up  by  bounties  and  prohibitions,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of  fish  in 
the  foreign  markets,  has  completely  swept  it 
from  the  Banks,  and  secured  the  fishery  to  the 
French  and  Americans,  as  if  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  conceded  the  exclusive  right  to  it  in  the 
Treaty  of  1813,  or  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  America  had  forced  them  from  it.  Instead  of 
400  sail  of  British  ships  navigating  its  Banks, 
there  is  scarcely  one.  The  deep  sea  fishery  is 
altogether  abandoned  to  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans ;  the  inshore  or  boat  fishery,  it  may  be 
said,  is  the  only  fishery  left  to  the  British." 

"  The  deep  sea  fishery — that  carried  on  the 
Grand  Bank  and  the  other  Banks  remote  from 
the  shore — is  the  best  nursery  for  able  and  ex- 
perienced seamen.  This  important  fishery  is 
altogether  engrossed  by  foreigners  passing  along 
these  inexhaustible  Banks.  Swarms  of  French 
and  American  ships  may  be  seen  busily  em- 
ployed in  dragging  forth  the  treasures  of  the 
deep.  Not  one  single  English  vessel  can  be 
found  among  them.  The  tri-colour  and  the 
star-spangled  banner  float  without  rival  or  com- 
petitor on  the  English  Banks  of  Newfoundland." 

British  ships  of  250  tons,  we  are  told,  would 
lose  over  $4000  in  a  season  by  engaging  in  the 
deep  sea  fisheries,  the  price  of  fish,  through 
bounties,  being  reduced  far  below  its  intrinsic 
value.  His  remedy  is  free  trade.  He  would 
place  (he  French  and  American  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  British,  and  secure  them  free 
entry  into  colonial  bays  and  coasts,  released  of 
all  restrictions,  and  ask  in  return  an  abandon- 
ment of  their  system  of  bounties,  and  free  access 
to  their  markets  and  those  of  the  world  for  Bri- 
tish ships  and  British  enterprise.  To  this  pro- 
position the  Nova  Scotian  objects,  that,  if  adopted, 
it  would  not  afford  a  reciprocal  advantage  for  the 
boon  to  be  conferred.  The  Nova  Scotian  re- 
marks that, 

"  On  our  own  uninhabited  coasts  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  have  often  come  into  port  with 
such  superior  force,  that  they  have  appropriated 
the  best  fishing  grounds,  and  have  been  known 
to  drive  Colonial  vessels  from  their  anchorage 
ground.  They  keep  the  schools  of  mackerel 
from  approaching  the  shore,  by  covering  the 
surface  of  the  sea  with  bait.    The  deep  sea 


fishing  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  French,  of  fishing  by  the  Bultow.  They 
enter  our  harbours,  and  in  exchange  for  foreign 
products  and  manufactures  upon  which  no  duty 
is  paid,  carry  off  the  best  fish,  and  thus  lessen 
the  revenue  and  injure  the  fair  trader.  By  the 
enjoyment  of  these  privileges,  and  the  supply 
they  gain  from  them,  they  close  the  ports  of 
France  and  America  to  the  products  of  the  Bri- 
tish Fisheries,  unless  at  an  exhorbitant  duty. 
The  competition  of  the  Americans  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  article  of  fish,  has  become  nearly 
ruinous  to  the  inter-colonial  trade.  It  gives 
strength  to  both  as  rival  powers." 

Concerning  the  maritime  powers  of  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Morris  gives  us  the  following  statistics : 

"  Estimating  the  number  of  men  engaged  in 
the  Cod  Fishery  at  37,000,  and  adding  them  to 
the  number  employed  in  the  Whale  Fishery, 
gives  an  aggregate  of  54,500  men  employed  in 
the  American  Fisheries,  chiefly  in  the  deep  sea 
fishery,  the  best  nursery  for  hardy  and  able 
seamen.  What  a  contrast  it  forms  to  the  British 
Fisheries,  greatly  limited,  and  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  an  inshore  fishery  in  small  open 
boats,  not  calculated  to  make  seamen.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries, 
instead  of  being  a  nursery  for  British,  is  the  very 
best  nursery  for  French  and  American  seamen. 

"The  Americans  have  already  boasted  that 
their  mercantile  marine  equals  that  of  England. 
In  a  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
Oregon  Question,  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Clayton : 

"  '  We  have  at  this  time  a  commerce  of  2,417,- 

000  tons  of  shipping ;  England  has  2,420,000 
tons ;  so  that  we  are  nearly — nay,  it  is  my 
opinion  we  are  completely  on  a  par  with  her. 

1  doubt,  sir,  whether  England  has  a  greater 
commercial  marine,  or  greater  interests  to  pro- 
tect than  we.  If  so,  I  would  like  to  know  in 
what  it  consists.  We  have  now  700  whale 
ships  in  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  we  have  an  extensive 
Indian  commerce,  and  a  great  and  daily  growing 
commerce  with  China.'  " 

Mr.  Morris  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Newfoundland, 
and  awards  high  and  evidently  well-deserved 
credit  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  as  having  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost,  while  in  that  island,  to 
promote  its  best  interests. 


SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

W.  F.  Lynch,  who  is  to  command  the  expe- 
dition in  the  United  States  ship  Supply,  thus 
writes  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  : 

For  upwards  of  four  thousand  years,  the  Dead 
Sea  has  laid  in  its  deep  and  wondrous  chasm,  a 
withering  record  of  God's  wrath  upon  his  sinful 
creatures.  Itself  once  a  fertile  vale,  teeming 
with  population,  and  redundant  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  favoured  clime,  it  now  lies  inert  and 
sluggish,  a  mass  of  dark  and  bitter  waters,  with 
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no  living  thing  upon  its  shore,  or  above  or 
beneath  its  surface.  Receiving  at  one  extreme, 
the  numerous  torrents  that  plunge  into  it  through 
the  clefts  on  its  sides,  it  slowly  rises  and  falls  in 
its  own  solitary  bed,  with  no  visible  outlet  for 
its  tributary  waters.  Its  lofty  and  fretted  sides 
riven  by  earthquakes — here  blanched  by  the 
rain,  there  blackened  by  the  tempest — rise  per- 
pendicularly fifteen  hundred  feet  on  one  side, 
and  two  thousand  feet  on  the  other ;  while  from 
the  summit  the  awe  struck  spectator  beholds 
floating  upon  its  surface  huge  masses  of  bitumen, 
thrown  up  from  its  mysterious  vortex.  Mount 
Lebanon  is  9000  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
is  little  more  than  100  miles  distant  from  it. 
The  "  Corral "  in  the  Island  of  Madeira  is 
wonderful,  for  it  is  the  bed  of  a  crater  nearly 
level  with  the  ocean;  but  here  is  a  sea,  forty 
miles  distant  from  another  sea,  and  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  feet  below  it.  The  unhappy 
Costigan,  the  only  man  who  has  undertaken  to 
circumnavigate  this  sea,  and  who  perished  in 
the  attempt,  could,  in  one  place  find  no  bottom, 
and  it  was  indicated  by  incessant  bubbles  and 
agitated  surface.  Whether  or  not  this  be  the 
crater  of  a  submerged  volcano,  forming  a  sub- 
terraneous aqueduct  with  the  ocean,  who  can 
tell  ?  This  unfathomable  spot,  whether  or  not 
an  extinct  volcano,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
pression of  surface  and  contiguous  mountain, 
forms  the  most  extraordinary  fault  or  fissure  in 
the  known  world. 

One  great  object  of  the  investigation  will  be 
to  ascertain  whether  the  sea  and  its  shores  are 
of  volcanic  or  non-volcanic  origin,  and  to  refute 
the  opinions  of  infidel  philosophers  with  regard 
to  its  formation.  The  elucidation  of  this  subject 
is  a  desideratum  to  science,  and  would  be  most 
gratifying  to  the  whole  Christian  world.  It  is 
a  mystery  which  has  remained  impenetrable 
since  the  awful  moment  when  the  waters  of  that 
wondrous  sea  first  rose  above  the  smouldering 
ruins  of  the  valley  of  Sodom.  The  configuration 
of  one-half  its  shores,  and  its  very  extent,  are 
unknown.  Its  waters,  of  a  petrifying  quality, 
and  limpid  as  a  mountain  stream,  doubtless  hold 
within  their  bosom,  and  holding  will  reveal  those 
ruins,  upon  the  non-existence  of  which  the  un- 
believer stakes  his  incredulity. 

Strabo,  Diodorus,  Pliny  and  Josephus,  among 
the  ancients — and  Maundsell,  Porjke,  Abbe 
Martine,  Chateaubriand,  La  Martine,  Stephens, 
and  Robinson,  among  the  moderns,  all  differ  as 
to  the  extent,  and  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  sea.  Considerable  streams  are  said  to 
empty  into  it,  the  very  names  of  which  are  un- 
known. Some  have  heard  the  gambolings  of 
fish  upon  its  surface,  while  others  deny  that 
anything  animated  whatever  can  exist  in  its 
dense  and  bitter  waters.  Fruits,  luscious  to  the 
eye,  but  of  nauseous  taste,  and  crumbling  in  the 
grasp,  are  said  to  be  found,  upon  its  shores. 
Many  travellers  deny  the  existence  of  all  vege- 


tation, and  Chateaubriand  asserts  that  he  found 
branches  of  the  tamarind  tree  strewn  upon  the 
beach.  Its  southern  coast  is  said  to  consist  of 
masses  of  solid  salt ;  while  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  from  its  northern  extreme,  it  beholds  only 
the  washed  and  barren  hills  of  Judea  on  one 
side,  and  those  of  Arabia  Petrea  on  the  other. 
All  is  vague,  uncertain  and  mysterious. 


THE  STARS. 

I  cannot  say  that  it  is  chiefly  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  infinitude,  and  the  immeasurable 
space  they  occupy,  that  enraptures  me  in  the 
stars.  These  conditions  rather  tend  to  confuse 
the  mind ;  and  in  this  view  of  countless  numbers 
and  unlimited  space  there  lies,  morever,  much 
that  belongs  rather  to  a  temporary  and  human 
than  to  an  eternally  abiding  consideration.  Still 
less  do  I  regard  them  absolutely  with  reference 
to  the  life  after  this.  But  the  mere  thought  that 
they  are  so  far  beyond  and  above  every  thing 
terrestrial — the  feeling  that  before  them  every 
thing  earthly  so  utterly  vanishes  to  nothing — that 
the  single  man  is  so  infinitely  insignificant  in 
the  comparison  with  these  worlds  strewn  over 
all  space — that  his  destinies,  his  enjoyments, 
and  his  sacrifices,  to  which  he  attaches  such  a 
minute  importance,  how  all  these  fade  like 
nothing  before  such  immense  objects  ;  then  that 
the  constellations  bind  together  all  the  races  of 
man,  and  all  the  eras  of  the  earth — that  they  have 
beheld  all  that  has  passed  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  will  see  all  that  passes  until  its  end. 
In  thoughts  like  these  I  can  always  lose  myself 
with  a  silent  delight  in  the  view  of  the  starry 
firmament.  It  is  in  very  truth  a  spectacle  of  the 
highest  solemnity,  when,  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
in  a  heaven  quite  clear,  the  stars,  like  a  choir  of 
worlds,  arise  and  descend, — while  existence,  as 
it  were,  falls  asunder  into  two  separate  parts  ; 
the  one,  belonging  to  earth,  grows  dumb  in  the 
utter  silence  of  night ;  and  thereupon  the  other 
mounts  upwards  in  all  its  elevation,  splendour, 
and  majesty.  And  when  contemplated  from  (his 
point  of  view,  the  starry  heavens  have  truly  a 
moral  influence  on  the  mind. — Von  Humboldt. 


EMANCIPATION  IN  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

PROCLAMATION. 

"  We,  James  H.  Haasdm,  Knight  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  the  Sword,  Governor  in  and  over 
this  Island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  S>'c.  #c.  Sec 

"James  H.  Haasum, 

"  Whereas,  the  munificence  of  the  States  of 
the  realm  has  rendered  it  possible  to  accomplish 
his  Majesty's  most  gracious  and  elevated  inten- 
tion to  effect,  on  fair  and  equitable  grounds,  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves  in  this  Island  from  that 
state  of  bondage  in  which  they  hitherto  were 
held  ;  and  the  slave  owners,  by  their  meritorious 
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zeal  to  concur  with  his  Majesty  in  the  measure 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  their  readiness  to 
meet  his  august  and  just  expectations,  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  obtaining  of  a  satisfactory 
result ; 

"  Now,  therefore,  it  becomes  at  this  moment 
our  bounden  duty  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
emancipated  people,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Swedish  nation,  which  has  conferred  on  them 
this  immense  benefit,  earns  a  livelihood  only  by 
laborious  exertions  in  the  hard  struggle  against  a 
severe  climate.  The  sacrifice  was  therefore 
great  and  magnanimous,  and  it  is  so  much  the 
more  to  be  estimated,  as  it  was  rendered  with  the 
sole  view  of  removing  an  impediment  to  the  im- 
provement of  fellow  Christians.  That  nation 
has  consequently  an  indispensable  right  to  re- 
quire that  those  who  have  profited  by  the  gene- 
rous boon,  should  show  themselves  worthy  of 
such  a  munificence. 

"  We  do  also  now  confidently  expect  that  the 
labouring  classes  now  emancipated  will  always 
endeavour,  by  gratitude,  labour,  industry,  and  a 
becoming  demeanour,  to  render  their  liberty  a 
blessing  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  commu- 
nity. And  we  do  furthermore  call  upon  them  to 
attend  the  morning  services  in  the  respective 
churches,  to-morrow,  Sunday,  and  then  with 
humble  hearts  to  offer  up  sincere  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God,  for  His  great  mercy,  imploring 
Him  to  grant  them  power  to  make  an  honoura- 
ble and  Christian  use  of  that  liberty  they  now 
enjoy. 

"  Government  House,  Gustavia,  Island  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  this  9th  day  of  October,  1847. 

"  J.  A.  Uddenberg, 

"  Secretary  of  Govt." 

PROCLAMATION. 

"  We,  James  H.  Haasum,  Knight  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  the  Sword,  Governor  in  and  over 
this  Island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Sfc.  Sfc.  4rc. 

"James  H.  Haasum, 

"Whereas,  our  Proclamation  of  the  17th 
September  last  past,  informed  all  whom  it  might 
concern,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this 
Island  would  be  proclaimed  on  this  day,  and  that 
his  Majesty,  by  an  especial  favour,  had  been 
most  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a  new  and  last 
term,  which  by  the  same  proclamation  was  limit- 
ed to  the  8th  instant,  at  12  o'clock  in  the  day, 
within  which  all  slaves  belonging  to  inhabitants 
of  this  Island  should  be  reported  and  presented 
for  emancipation,  under  the  consequence  that  no 
claim  or  claims  whatsoever,  to  compensation  for 
slave  or  slaves  not  so  reported  and  presented, 
should  be  accepted  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Crown.  And  whereas,  that  time  expired  yes- 
terday, and  the  slave  emancipation  is  now  tho- 
roughly completed  ;  the  Crown  having  in  a  fair 
"nd  just  manner  compensated  the  inhabitants  for 


all  slaves  belonging  to  them,  and  which  were  re- 
ported and  presented  in  due  time. 

"  Now,  therefore,  we  do  by  these  presents,  in 
the  name  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Oscari, 
King  of  Sweden,  Norway,  &c.  &c.  &c, 

"  Ordain  and  decree,  that  all  bondage  and  sla- 
very shall  forever  henceforth  cease  to  exist  and 
to  be  tolerated  in  this  Island  of  St.  Bartholomew 
and  dependencies,  which  is  hereby  promulgated 
for  the  dutiful  observance  of  all  whom  it  may 
concern. 

"  Government  House,  Gustavia,  Island  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  this  9th  day  of  October,  1847. 

"  J.  A.  Uddenberg, 
«  Secretary  of  Govt." 


BIBLICAL  RESEARCHES  IN  PALESTINE,  &C. 

As  we  approached  the  mountain  [Sinai]  our 
head  Arab,  Besharah,  became  evidently  quite 
excited.  He  prayed  that  our  pilgrimage  might 
be  accepted  and  bring  rain ;  and,  with  great 
earnestness,  besought,  that  when  we  ascended 
the  mountain,  we  would  open  a  certain  window 
in  the  chapel  there,  toward  the  south,  which  he 
said  would  certainly  cause  rain  to  fall.  He  also 
entreated,  almost  with  tears,  that  we  would  in- 
duce the  monks  to  have  compassion  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  say  prayers  as  they  ought  to  do  for  rain. 
When  told  that  God  alone  could  send  rain,  and 
they  should  look  to  him  for  it,  he  replied,  "  Yes, 
but  the  monks  have  the  book  of  prayer  for  it ; 
do  persuade  them  to  use  it  as  they  ought." 
There  was  an  earnestness  in  his  manner  which 
was  very  affecting,  but  cannot  be  described. 
"  They,"  [the  Arabs]  "  are  persuaded  that  the 
priests  of  the  convent  are  in  possession  of  the 
Taurat,  a  book  sent  down  to  Moses  from  Hea- 
ven, upon  the  opening  and  shutting  of  which  de- 
pend the  rains  of  the  peninsula." 

"  Several  of  our  Arabs  and  others  whom  we 
saw,  carried  in  their  hands  a  small  stick  or  staff 
about  three  feet  long,  having  a  crook  at  the  top, 
with  an  oblong  head  parallel  to  the  staff,  and  cut 
in  a  peculiar  form.  This  is  only  worth  men- 
tioning as  presenting  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  permanency  of  oriental  customs ;  for  this 
very  stick,  precisely  in  the  same  form,  appears 
in  the  hands  of  figures  sculptured  on  the  walls  of 
the  Theban  temples." — Robinson  and  Smith's 
Travels. 


A  STRONG  SENTIMENT.  . 

"  If  an  ox  were  wont  to  push  with  his  horn 
in  time  past,  and  it  hath  been  testified  to  his 
owner  and  he  hath  not  kept  him  in,  but  that  he 
hath  killed  a  man  or  a  woman  ;  the  ox  shall  be 
stoned,  and  his  owner  be  put  to  death."  Here 
is  a  fundamental  and  a  first  principle,  which  we 
are  to  apply  to  the  seller  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
He  knows  the  evil  which  has  been  produced  by 
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this  agent  of  human  misery.  He  has  been 
solemnly  notified  of  the  deaths  and  sufferings 
which  have  flowed  directly  from  his  traffic.  If 
he  will  still  persist  in  this  trade,  notwithstanding 
all  the  ruin  which  it  has  produced  on  the  earth, 
will  not  God  hold  him  responsible,  and  ought  not 
the  community  to  hold  him  responsible  for  all  t! 
evils  which  come  upon  man  through  the  infl 
ence  of  his  sinful  trade  1 — Nat.  Temp.  Chron. 


Selected  for  Friends*  Review 

THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

There  is  a  reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

"  Shall  I  have  nought  that  is  fair"?  said  he, 
"  Have  nought  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 

Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me 
I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes, 

He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves ; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

"  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay," 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled  ; 
"Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they, 

When  he  was  once  a  child." 

"  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

Transplanted  by  my  care — 
And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love ; 
She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 

In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day; 
'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 

Longfellow. 


 Marble  and  recording  brass  decay, 

And  like  the  graver's  memory  pass  away; 
The  works  of  man  inherit,  as  is  just. 
Their  author's  frailty,  and  return  to  dust; 
But  truth  divine  for  ever  stands  secure, 
Its  head  as  guarded  as  its  base  is  sure; 
Fixed  in  the  rolling  flood  of  endless  years, 
The  pillarof  th'  eternal  plan  appears, 
The  raving  storm  and  dashing  wave  defies, 
Built  by  that  architect  who  built  the  skies. 

Cowper. 


Truth  is  not  local — God  alike  pervades 
And  fills  the  world  of  business  or  the  shades, 
And  may  bo  feared  amidst  the  busiest  scenes, 
Or  scorned  where  business  never  intervenes. 

Ibid. 


No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels — 
No  cure  for  such,  till  God  who  makes  them  heals. 

Ibid. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — la  Senate,  the  debate  on  the  Ten 
Regiment  Bill  has  been  continued  by  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  in  the  affirmative,  and  by  Clayton  of 
Delaware,  and  Pearce  of  Maryland,  in  the  nega- 
tive. Both  the  latter  Senators  take  strong  ground 
against  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Butler,  of  South 
Carolina,  also  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  its 
1_  present  shape.  Several  petitions  have  been  pre- 
sented, praying  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops, 
and  the  immediate  termination  of  the  war. 

In  the  House,  on  the  13th  inst.,  a  message  from 
the  President  was  read,  in  reply  to  a  call  for  all 
information  connected  with  the  return  of  Santa 
Anna  and  Paredes  to  Mexico,  and  for  the  original 
instructions  to  the  Commissioner  who  was  sent  to 
Mexico  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
The  President  declined  to  furnish  the  information 
in  regard  to  the  Commissioner.  A  protracted  and 
exciting  debate  ensued  as  to  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  withhold  information  called  for  by  the 
House. 

Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. — The  message 
of  the  Governor,  which  was  read  on  the  5th  inst., 
enters  minutely  into  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
State.  The  debt  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  1st 
of  12th  month  1847,  was  $40,628,947  49,  being 
$160,627  51  less  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  of 
the  previous  year.  The  revenues  within  the  year 
are  estimated  to  exceed  by  $463,032,  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  the  expenses  of  government, 
and  the  ordinary  demands  on  the  treasury.  This 
is  the  first  instance  since  the  commencement  of 
the  system  of  internal  improvements,  in  which  the 
permanent  revenue  has  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
demands  on  the  treasury.  The  estimated  excess  of 
revenue  during  the  ensuingyear.  above  the  demands 
on  the  treasury,  including  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  is  $545,5 10.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  State 
may  in  time  be  relieved  of  its  onerous  debt.  A 
petition  has  been  presented,  signed  by  3500  per- 
sons, asking  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ten  Hour 
System,  and  to  prohibit  children  under  a  certain 
age  from  being  employed  in  factories.  A  bill  ha3 
been  introduced  into  the  House  to  secure  to  married 
women  the  use  of  their  own  property.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  reported  against  extending 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  persons  of  colour.  A  reso- 
lution to  instruct  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, was  lost  by  a  vote  of  38  to  55. 

The  steamboat  Blue  Ridge  blew  up  on  the  night 
of  the  8th  inst.,  when  about  three  miles  above 
Wheeling.  The  boat  was  totally  destroyed,  and 
about  twenty  persons  are  supposed  to  have  been 
lost.    The  boilers  were  old  and  defective. 

The  following  paragraph  appears  in  one  of  the 
papers  published  in  this  city  : 

"  The  House  of  Assembly  of  New  York,  have 
agreed,  by  a  vote  of  108  to  4,  to  pray  Congress  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  all  territory  that  may  hereafter 
be  acquired." 

The  news  from  Mexico  represents  that  the 
American  forces  were  about  to  spread  themselves 
over  the  Republic,  and  hold  the  country,  until  the 
Government  should  sue  for  peace.  General  Scott 
has  issued  orders  for  seizing  upon  all  the  revenues 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  and  appropriating 
them  to  the  support  of  the  American  Army. 
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CREDULITY  OF  INFIDELITY. 

(Continued  from  page  248.; 

Infidelity,  when  carried  to  its  utmost  extent, 
centers  in  atheism ;  and  of  all  men  the  atheist, 
if  he  reasons  at  all,  must  be  the  most  credulous. 
The  disbelief  of  any  doctrine  or  opinion  implies 
a  belief  that  the  directly  opposite  doctrine  or 
opinion  is  true.  To  deny  or  reject  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  Creator,  Upholder, 
and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  is  in  reality  to 
suppose  that  this  wondrous  system,  which  mani- 
fests in  every  part  such  unquestionable  evidence 
of  design,  could  have  sprung  into  existence 
without  the  action  of  a  designing  and  all  com- 
prehending mind.  What  credulity,  compatible 
with  the  lowest  rationality,  can  be  equal  to  this, 
when  no  man  would  soberly  believe  that  the 
simplest  and  clumsiest  machine  ever  owed  its 
existence  to  chance.  But  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  this  species  of  ultra  credulity.  The 
Psalmist  has  sufficiently  described  it,  by  the 
declaration,  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
there  is  no  God."  Probably  there  were  few, 
even  then,  who  were  dark  and  hardened  enough 
to  utter  such  a  sentiment  with  their  lips. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to  the  record 
delivered  by  the  sacred  historian,  the  temptation 
by  which  our  first  parents  were  prevailed  upon  to 
transgress  the  Divine  command,  was  introduced 
by  the  infusion  of  infidelity ;  and  that  this  infi- 
delity was  fortified  by  an  appeal  to  the  credulity 
of  our  mother  Eve.  Though  she  was  clearly 
informed  that  they  must  not  eat  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  upon  penalty  of 
death,  the  tempter  first  brought  into  question  the 
certainty  of  the  penalty  ;  Ye  shall  not  surely 
die.  What  kind  of  credulity  did  our  first 
mother  possess,  if  she  could  admit  that  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Serpent  was  more  worthy  of  belief 
than  that  of  the  Almighly  ?  But  he  did  not  stop 
there.    Her  credulity  was  not  yet  tried  to  its  ut- 


most extent.  He  told  her,  God  doth  know  that 
in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil.  These  falsehoods  being  once  admitted 
into  her  mind,  it  might  readily  appear  to  her 
clouded  vision,  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food, 
and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  a  tree 
to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise.  Thus,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  infidelity,  heightened  and 
fortified  by  credulity,  she  was  prepared,  not  only 
to  partake  of  the  forbidden  fruit  herself,  but  to 
give  it  also  to  her  husband.  And  it  may  be 
observed,  though  not  part  of  our  argument,  that 
all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  from  that  day  to 
this,  when  they  have  left  the  course  which  they 
were  convinced  it  was  their  duty  to  follow,  and 
have  gone  in  pursuit  of  a  fancied  expediency, 
have  committed  an  error,  similar  in  its  nature  to 
that  which  caused  our  progenitors  to  be  expelled 
from  the  garden  of  Eden. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  life  and 
ministry  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  while  person- 
ally on  earth,  we  may  readily  discover  evidences 
of  weakness  and  credulity  among  those  who  ob- 
stinately rejected  his  divine  authority.  When 
he  healed  the  most  incurable  diseases  by  a  word 
or  a  touch,  what  power  less  than  divine,  could 
any  rational  being  suppose  adequate  to  such  an 
effect?  When  he  cast  out  evil  spirits  by  his 
command,  (Matt.  12  :  24)  some  of  the  high  toned 
professors  would  have  persuaded  the  people  that 
he  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the 
devils.  The  facts  could  not  be  denied ;  his 
power  over  the  infernal  crew  was  manifest  to 
them  all.  What  then  could'  be  so  incredible  as 
the  supposition  that  this  power  was  derived  from 
the  prince  of  the  devils  ?  What  was  so  incredi- 
ble as  that  authority  deduced  from  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind  should  be  employed  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
our  race?  What  greater  credulity  can  we  possi- 
bly imagine,  than  that  which  supposed  a  man  in 
league  with  the  author  of  evil,  to  be  going  about 
healing  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  teaching  the 
purest  doctrine  that  ever  was  offered  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  man  ?  Yet  this  was  what  the  infidels 
of  that  day  required  their  disciples  to  believe. 
The  question  propounded  by  some  of  those  who 
were  convinced  by  his  doctrines  and  his  mira- 
cles, that  he  was  the  Messiah,  of  whom  the 
prophets  had  written,  exposes  in  a  brief  sentence 
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the  credulity  of  their  unbelieving  compatriots. 
When  Christ  cometh  will  he  do  more  miracles 
than  these  which  this  man  hath  done  ? 

When  John  (Matt.  11:3)  heard  in  the  prison 
the  works  of  Christ,  and  sent  two  of  his  disci- 
ples to  inquire,  art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or 
do  we  look  for  another?  His  answer  was  a 
reference  to  the  works  which  he  was  daily  per- 
forming. Go  and  shew  unto  John  the  things 
which  ye  do  hear  and  see ;  the  lame  walk,  the 
blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
the  dead  are  raised,  and  to  the  poor  the  gospel 
is  preached  ;  and  blessed  is  he  who  shall  not  be 
offended  in  me.  This,  to  the  candid  inquirer, 
was  answer  enough.  John  was  not  so  credulous 
as  to  imagine  that  all  these  works  could  be  done 
by  an  impostor,  or  by  any  one  whose  authority 
was  not  from  above. 

When  (John  9,)  our  Lord  gave  sight  to  the 
man  who  was  born  blind,  the  Pharisees  would 
not  believe  that  he  was  of  God,  because  he  did 
not  attach  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  the 
same  superstitious  regard  as  they  did.  We  know 
that  God  spake  unto  Moses,  but  as  for  this  fel- 
low, we  know  not  whence  he  is.  They  could 
believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  Moses,  who 
had  lived  and  died  fourteen  hundred  years  before 
they  were  born,  and  who  never  wrought  such 
miracles  as  were  performed  before  their  eyes ; 
and  yet  they  could  regard  the  author  of  these 
miracles  as  a  sinner.  And  why?  As  far  as 
their  understandings  were  concerned,  their  infi- 
delity was  founded  on  superstition.  The  insti- 
tutions of  Moses  set  apart  the  seventh  day  for 
rest,  and  religious  services.  The  usual  voca- 
tions were  to  be  suspended  ;  no  servile  work  was 
to  be  done.  But  this  was  not  understood  to  pro- 
hibit such  actions  as  could  not,  without  injury 
to  the  animal  race,  be  deferred  to  the  subsequent 
day.  Which  of  you,  having  an  ox  or  an  ass 
fallen  into  a  pit,  will  not  straightway  lift  him 
out  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  Doth  not  each  of  you 
loose  his  ass  from  the  stall  and  lead  him  away 
to  watering  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  Yet  these 
rigid  Pharisees  pronounced  the  anointing  of  the 
blind  man's  eyes  with  clay,  as  the  ostensible 
means  of  restoring  his  sight,  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath  sufficiently  glaring  to  prove  our  Lord  a 
sinner.  Was  not  this  high  wrought  superstition  ? 
And  when  and  where  do  we  find  superstition 
without  credulity  ? 

When  our  Lord  was  suspended  on  the  cross, 
the  scribes  and  elders,  though  they  acknowledged 
he  had  saved  others,  demanded  as  a  condition  of 
belief,  lhat  he  should  save  himself.  If  he  be  the 
King  of  Israel  let  him  now  come  down  from  the 
cross,  and  we  will  believe  him.  Yet  a  greater  mira- 
cle than  this  had  been  exhibited  in  open  day  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  To  raise  a  man  who  had 
lain  four  days  in  the  grave,  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  divine  power  incomparably  superior  to 
that  which  was  then  demanded.  Such  physical 
force  as  Sampson  exerted  on  the  gates  of  Gaza 


would  doubtless  have  broken  the  cross  into 
pieces.    But  to  resuscitate  a  body,  four  days 
after  death,  required  a  power  which  none  but 
the  most  ignorantly  credulous  could  attribute  to 
an  impostor.    But  a  display  of  divine  power,  if 
possible  still  more  miraculous,  was  in  reserve- 
After  the  blessed  Saviour  had  endured  the  agonies 
of  the  cross,  and  poured  out  his  dying  breath  in 
prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  persecutors ; 
and  after  a  wound  had  been  inflicted  in  his  side 
which,  to  a  living  man,  would  have  been  instantly 
fatal ;  after  lying  two  nights  and  a  day  in  the 
sepulchre,  he  rose  triumphant  from  the  dead. 
Could  the  infidel  Jews,  who  had  rejected  the 
previous  evidence  of  his  divinity,  still  regard  him 
as  a  deceiver  ?    The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees, 
aware  of  his  prediction  that  he  should  rise  on 
the  third  day,  adopted  an  effectual  expedient  to 
prevent  his  body  from  being  stolen,  and  thus  a 
pretended  resurrection  be  imposed  on  the  world. 
And  when  the  very  men  who  were  stationed  to 
watch  the  sepulchre,  became  witnesses  of  the 
stupendous  event  which  had  taken  place,  did 
these  unbelieving  Jews  admit  their  testimony 
and  abandon  that  unbelief?    If  they  were  hith- 
erto credulous  enough  to  imagine  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  author  of  so  many  good  works, 
upon  whom  his  bitterest  enemies  could  fix  no 
fault,  was  withal  an  impostor,  their  infidelity  was 
now  proved  to  be  founded  in  envy  and  hardness 
of  heart.    The  testimony  to  his  Divine  character 
was  rejected,  not  from  insufficiency,  but  from 
the  obstinacy  of  their  perverted  wills.  And 
what  was  the  tale  which  they  offered  to  the 
credulity  of  an  unbelieving  world  ?   They  bribed 
the  soldiers  to  assert,  what  it  was  evident  they 
could  not  possibly  know.    Say  ye,  the  disciples 
came  by  night  and  stole  him  away  while  we 
slept.    Was  it  a  probable  story  that  the  Roman 
soldiers  would  all  resign  themselves  to  sleep, 
when  placed  on  watch,  an  offence  which  was 
punishable  with  death?    And  if  they  were  actu- 
ally asleep,  how  could  they  know  that  the  disci- 
ples stole  him  ? 

Now,  though  we  may  safely  assert  that  credu- 
lity is  the  usual,  if  not  the  inseparable  concomi- 
tant, it  is  not  the  origin  or  the  cause  of  infidelity. 
This  originates  in  the  obstinacy  of  the  will ;  in  an 
unwillingness  to  receive  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself. 
How  can  ye  believe  which  receive  honour  one 
of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour  which 
cometh  from  God  only. 

When  Peter  and  John  healed  the  cripple, 
who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth,  and  being 
questioned  by  what  name  or  power  they  had 
done  this,  they  answered,  Be  it  known  to  you  all, 
and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified, 
whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him 
doth  this  man  stand  before  you  whole.  Here 
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was  evidence  enough ;  the  miracle  could  not  be 
denied  ;  and  the  man  that  performed  it  avowed 
the  authority  by  which  it  was  accomplished. 
To  the  candid  inquirer,  the  miracles  and  the 
doctrines  were  sufficient,  and  many  thousand 
believers  were  added  to  the  church.  Still  there 
were  those  who  remained  incorrigible. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MUSIC  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE. 

(Concluded  from  page  280.) 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  those  in  the 
present  day,  who  conceive  (no  doubt  sincerely) 
that  the  sublime  strains  of  instrumental  music 
really  assist  them  in  their  devotions — that  they 
tend  to  raise  the  soul  in  something  like  rapturous 
adoration.  But,  if  these  feelings  be  carefully 
and  candidly  analyzed,  they  will  be  found  to  be, 
at  least,  of  very  doubtful  character.  The  effect 
of  music  on  the  passions  is  confessedly  great ; 
and  this  effect  may  be  produced — perhaps  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree — on  those  who  are  most  un- 
der the  influence  of  their  passions,  or  who  are 
the  furthest  from  worshipping  or  serving  God, 
in  their  lives  and  conversation.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  possible  that  the  feelings  alluded  to,  so  far 
from  being  those  of  the  true  worship  of  the 
Almighty,  may  prove,  on  close  investigation,  to 
be  but  a  se//-gratifying  exercise, — "  a  worship- 
ping and  serving  of  the  creature,  more  than  the 
Creator."  Thus  it  may  even  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  many  devices  of  the  grand  adversary,  to 
deceive  the  mind  of  man,  and  to  divert  it  from 
the  performance  of  true,  spiritual,  heartfelt  wor- 
ship. Now  should  this  effect  be  produced, 
the  practice  in  question  becomes  a  positive 
evil. 

This  liability  to  self-deception  is  thus  forcibly 
described  by  the  celebrated  Chalmers,  in  his 
discourse  on  Ezekiel  xxxiiL  32.  "  Have  you 
never  heard  any  tell,  and  with  complacency,  too, 
how  powerfully  his  devotion  was  awakened  by 
an  act  of  attendance  on  the  Oratorio  ?  how  his 
heart,  melted  and  subdued  by  the  influence  of 
harmony,  did  homage  to  all  the  religion  of  which 
it  was  the  vehicle — how  he  was  so  moved  and 
overborne  that  he  had  to  shed  the  tears  of  con- 
trition and  to  be  agitated  by  the  terrors  of  judg- 
ment, and  to  receive  an  awe  upon  his  spirit  of 
the  greatness  and  majesty  of  God;  and  that, 
wrought  up  to  the  lofty  pitch  of  eternity,  he 
could  look  down  upon  the  world,  and  by  the  glance 
of  one  commanding  survey,  pronounce  upon  the 
littleness  and  the  vanity  of  all  its  concerns  ? 
Oh  !  it  is  very,  very  possible,  that  all  this  might 
thrill  upon  the  ears  of  the  man,  and  circulate  a 
succession  of  solemn  and  affecting  images  around 
his  fancy — and  yet  that  essential  principle  of  his 
nature,  upon  which  the  practical  influence  of 
Christianity  turns,  might  have  met  with  no 
reaching  and  no  subduing  efficacy  whatever,  to 
arc-Vse  it.    He  leaves  the  exhibition  as  dead  in 


trespasses  and  sins,  as  he  came  to  it.  Conscience 
has  not  awakened  upon  him.  Repentance  has 
not  turned  him.  Faith  has  not  made  any  posi- 
tive lodgment  within  him,  of  her  great  and  her 
constraining  realities.  He  speeds  him  back  to 
his  business  and  to  his  family,  and  there  he 
plays  off  the  old  man  in  all  the  entireness  of  his 
uncrucified  temper,  and  of  his  obstinate  worldli- 
ness,  and  of  all  those  earthly  and  unsanctified 
affections,  which  are  found  to  cleave  to  him  with 
as  great  tenacity  as  ever.  He  is  really  and  ex- 
perimentally the  very  same  man  as  before — and 
all  those  sensibilities  which  seemed  to  bear  upon 
them  so  much  of  the  air  and  unction  of  Heaven, 
are  found  to  go  into  dissipation,  and  be  forgotten 
with  the  loveliness  of  the  song." 

One  argument,  perhaps,  as  frequently  urged 
as  any,  is  the  attraction  held  out  by  music  to 
many  who  would  not  otherwise  attend  a  place  of 
worship.  If,  however,  the  practice  should  be 
admitted  to  be  wrong,  it  is  not  lawful  to  "do 
evil  that  good  may  come."  But  even  if  this  is 
not  admitted,  does  it  not  appear  very  derogatory 
to  the  dignity,  and  solemnity,  and  sincerity  with 
which  Divine  worship  ought  to  be  conducted, 
to  hold  out  such  an  inducement  ?  thus,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  converting  such  opportunities  into 
occasions  of  amusement.  Indeed  in  some  of 
our  large  towns,  particular  places  of  worship 
are  resorted  to  by  the  gay  and  thoughtless,  pro- 
fessedly for  the  sake  of  the  fine  singing  and 
music  to  be  heard  there.  Now,  if  the  class  of 
persons  here  alluded  to,  are  satisfying  their  con- 
sciences by  such  an  attendance  on  a  place  of 
worship,  what  can  be  more  likely  to  induce,  at 
best,  a  superficial  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  also 
notorious,  that,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  music 
and  singing  well  performed,  persons  of  very  in- 
different character  are  employed  on  these  solemn 
occasions  ?  To  such  performers  as  these,  may 
not  the  language  be  applicable — "  take  away 
from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  for  I  will  not 
hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols."*  Again — "  This 
people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth, 
and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their 
hearts  are  far  from  me."t 

These  remarks,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  the 
use  of  vocal  music  in  worship,  when  those  who 
practice  it,  do  truly  "  sing  "  as  the  Apostle  Paul 
expresses  it,  "  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing also."  But  those  who  join  in  such  an 
exercise,  without  any  feelings  in  unison  with  the 
words  so  said  or  sung,  may  really  be  guilty  in 
the  sight  of  Him  who  looketh  at  the  heart,  of 
speaking  falsely  and  taking  his  name  in  vain — a 
consideration  which  demands  the  very  serious 
attention  of  professing  Christians. 

"This  dispensation,"  says  Clarkson,  "re- 
quires that  all  worship  should  be  performed  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."  It  requires  that  no  act  of 
religion  should  take  place,  unless  the  spirit  in- 

*  Amos  v.  23.  f  Matthew  xv.  8. 
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fluences  an  utterance;  and  that  no  words  should 
be  used,  except  they  are  in  unison  with  the  heart. 
Now  this  coincidence  of  spiritual  impulse  and 
feeling  with  this  act,  is  not  likely  to  happen  with 
public  psalmody.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  in  the 
congregation  will  be  impelled  in  the  same  mo- 
ment to  a  spiritual  song,  or  that  all  will  be  in  the 
state  of  mind  or  spirit,  which  the  words  of  the 
psalm  describe.  Thus  how  few  will  be  able  to 
sing  truly,  with  David,  if  the  following  verse 
should  be  brought  before  them,  "  as  the  heart 
panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  thee,  O  God ! "  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  where  men  think  about  musical  har- 
mony, or  vocal  tunes  in  their  worship,  the 
amusement  of  the  creature  will  be  so  mixed  up 
with  it,  that  it  cannot  be  a  pure  oblation  of  the 
spirit ;  and  that  those  who  think  they  can  please 
the  Divine  Being  by  musical  instruments,  or  the 
varied  modulations  of  their  own  voices,  must 
look  upon  Him  as  a  being  with  corporeal  organs, 
sensible  like  a  man,  of  fleshly  delights,  and  not 
as  a  Spirit,  who  can  only  be  pleased  with  the 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

We  may  conclude  our  observations  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  the  following  extracts 
from  the  commentary  of  the  learned  Adam 
Clarke. 

On  Chap.  vi.  1st.  Chronicles,  ver.  39,  Asaph. 
"  This  person,  wiih  Heman,  the  sons  of  Korah, 
Ethan,  Jeduthun,  &c,  are  celebrated  in  these 
books,  and  in  the  Psalms,  for  their  skill  in  sing- 
ing, and  in  the  part  they  performed  in  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God.  It  is  very  likely  that  their 
singing  was  only  a  kind  of  recitath  e  or  chanting, 
such  as  we  still  find  in  their  synagogues.  It 
does  not  appear  that  God  had  especially  appointed 
these  singers,  much  less  any  musical  instru- 
ments, (the  silver  trumpets  excepted,)  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  service.  Musical  instruments  in 
the  house  of  God,  are,  at  least  under  the  Gospel, 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  tend 
not  a  little  to  corrupt  the  worship  of  God. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  music  in  the  theatre,  are 
fond  of  it  in  the  house  of  God,  when  they  go 
thither;  and  some,  professing  Christianity,  set 
up  such  a  spurious  worship,  in  order  to  draw 
people  to  hear  the  gospel.  This  is  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it,  and,  by  this  means, 
light  and  trifling  people  are  introduced  into  the 
Church  of  Christ." 

Ver.  42.  "  Musical  instruments  of  God. 
"Ad  canendum  Deo,"  to  sing  to  God — Vvlgute.  — 
The  Syriac  is  remarkable.  "These  were  up- 
right men,  who  did  not  sing  unto  God  with  in- 
struments of  music,  nor  drums,  with  listra,  nor 
with  straight  nor  crooked  pipes,  nor  with  cym- 
bals ;  but  they  sang  before  the  Lord  Almighty 
with  a  joyous  mouth,  and  with  a  pure  and  holy 
prayer,  and  with  innocence  and  integrity." 
The  Arabic  is  nearly  the  same.  Query. — Did 
ever  God  ordain  instruments  of  music  to  be  used 
in  his  worship  ?    Can  they  be  used  in  Christian 
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assemblies  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Christiani- 
ty ?  Has  Jesus  Christ  or  his  Apostles  ever 
commanded  or  sanctioned  the  use  of  them  J 
Were  they  ever  used  any  where  in  the  apostolic 
church  ?  Does  the  use  of  them  at  present,  in 
Christian  congregations,  ever  increase  the  spirit 
of  devotion  ?  Does  it  ever  appear  that  bands  of 
musicians,  either  in  their  collective  or  individual 
capacity,  are  more  spiritual,  or  as  spiritual,  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  church  of  Christ?  Is 
there  not  more  pride,  self-will,  stubbornness,  in- 
subordination, lightness  and  frivolity  among  such 
persons,  than  among  the  other  professors  of 
Christianity,  found  in  the  same  religious  socie- 
ty ?  Is  it  ever  remarked  or  known  that  musi- 
cians in  the  house  of  God  have  ever  attained  any 
depth  of  piety  or  superior  soundness  of  under- 
standing in  the  things  of  God  ?  Is  it  ever  found 
that  those  churches  and  Christian  societies, 
which  have  and  use  instruments  of  music  in 
divine  worship,  are  more  holy,  or  as  holy  as 
those  Societies  which  do  not  use  them  ?  And 
is  it  always  found  that  the  ministers  who  re- 
commend them  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  are  the  most  spiritual  men,  and 
the  most  spiritual  and  useful  preachers?  Can 
mere  sounds,  no  matter  how  melodious,  where 
no  word  nor  sentiment  is  or  can  be  uttered,  be 
considered  as  giving  praise  to  God  ?  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  pipes  or  strings  of  any  kind  can  give 
God  praise  ?  Can  God  be  pleased  with  sounds 
which  are  emitted  by  no  sentient  being,  and  have 
in  themselves  no  meaning?  If  these  questions 
cannot  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then — 
query — Is  not  the  introduction  of  such  instru- 
ments into  the  worship  of  God,  anti- christian, 
calculated  to  debase,  and  ultimately  ruin,  the 
spirit  and  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  And  should  not  all,  who  wish  well  to 
the  spread  and  establishment  of  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion,  lift  up  their  hand,  their  influence, 
and  their  voice  against  them? 

"The  argument  from  their  use  in  the  Jewish 
service  is  futile  in  the  extreme."  pp.  502, 
503. 

Much  might  be  added  concerning  the  collate- 
ral evils  connected  with  the  practice  of  music — 
its  tendency  to  lead  to  vain  and  dissipating 
amusements,  and  to  the  companionship  of  the 
gay,  the  thoughtless  and  irreligious  of  mankind; 
the  mental  poison  administered  by  the  frholity 
and  loose  morality  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
popular  songs,  &c, — but  these  remarks  are  al- 
ready extended  beyond  what  was  at  first  antici- 
pated, and  perhaps  beyond  the  patience  of  the 
reader.  We  may  therefore  conclude  by  asking 
the  sincere  Christian,  if,  taking  into  view  the 
great  uncertainly  of  life,  he  can  reconcile  his  in- 
dulgence in  this  fascinating  pursuit,  with  the  in- 
junction of  the  Saviour,  "  Watch  ye  therefore 
and  pray  always,"  or  wi'.h  that  of  an  apostle, 
"See  that  ye  walk  circumspectly;  not  as  fools, 
but  as  wise,  redeeming  the  time." 
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GEORGE  KEITH. 

George  Keith  was  educated  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  was  a  man  of  talent  and  learning, 
and  had  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity. During  a  period  of  about  thirty  years, 
he  had  been  a  public  and  zealous  advocate  of  the 
principles  held  by  Friends ;  but  becoming  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  after  re- 
siding there  about  ten  years,  he  was  the  means 
of  aggravating,  by  a  religious  schism,  the  political 
differences  which  then  agitated  that  infant  colo- 
ny. He  had  imbibed  notions  subversive  of  all 
social  order,  which  led  him  to  conduct  himself 
with  great  disrespect  towards  the  civil  authori- 
ties in  the  state  ;  and  rendered  him  dissatisfied 
also  with  those  wholesome  restraints,  which  the 
Society  in  its  church  discipline  enjoins  upon  its 
members.  Not  stopping  here,  he  opposed  and  ridi- 
culed some  of  those  very  doctrines  and  practices, 
in  support  of  which  he  had  both  written,  preach- 
ed, and  suffered:  at  length,  having  formed  a 
separate  congregation,  they  assumed  the  denomi- 
nation of  Christian  Quakers.  His  adherents, 
however,  gradually  forsook  him,  perceiving 
that  his  religious  tenets  were  fast  verging  towards 
those  of  the  "  Established  church  of  England." 
He  actually  obtained  the  living  of  Elburton 
parish  in  Sussex,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 
the  year  1715,  maintaining  nearly,  if  not  quite 
to  the  last,  a  violent  opposition  against  the  Friends 
and  their  principles. 

The  following  affectingly  interesting  letter, 
was  addressed  by  the  Friends  at  Aberdeen  to 
George  Keith  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  not  long 
after  the  former  had  discovered  sentiments  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Society.  Elizabeth's 
maiden  name  was  Johnson,  of  whom  honour- 
able mention  has  been  made,  among  others, 
of  the  earliest  supporters  of  this  cause  and 
people. 

"  Our  ancient  Friends,  George  and  Elizabeth  Keith  : 

"  What  love  and  respect  hath,  and  doth  all 
along  live  in  our  hearts  to  you  both,  we  shall 
leave  to  Him  that  best  knoweth  our  hearts — as 
to  those  whom  the  Lord  made  eminently  instru- 
mental in  your  several  stations,  to  build  up  his 
church  and  people  hereaway  in  love  and  unity, 
in  the  most  holy  faith,  upon  that  sure  founda- 
tion, Christ  within,  our  '  hope  of  glory,' — and 
also,  the  one  of  you  so  valiantly  to  defend  the 
principles  of  this  holy  Truth  against  its  oppo- 
sers,  to  the  confounding  of  them.  And  [it] 
rejoiced  the  hearts  of  God's  children,  in  seeing 
(by  his  precious  gifis  of  understanding  and  open- 
ing the  mysteries  of  this  glorious  gospel  and  in- 
ward treasures  thereof)  the  universal,  free  love 
of  God  to  all  mankind,  to  be  so  excellently  de- 
monstrated both  from  Scripture,  inward  experi- 
ence, and  testimonies  of  many  sorts — especially 
by  those  two  excellent  treatises  of  '  Immediate 
Revelation,'  and  '  The  Universal  Light,  or  free 
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grace  of  God  asserted,'  &c.  And  how  glad 
should  our  hearts  have  been,  to  have  found  thee 
George,  going  on,  as  moved  thereunto,  to  im- 
prove thy  talents,  which  the  Lord  hath  liberally 
given  thee,  for  further  spreading  the  beauty, 
fame,  excellency,  and  loveliness  of  this  precious, 
inward  plant  of  renown  ;  and  so  edifying,  com- 
forting, and  strengthening  the  flocks  of  Christ, 
as  in  pastures  of  love,  that  the  beauty  of  the  love 
of  brethren  in  unity  might  flow  as  sweet  oint- 
ment, to  make  the  lamp  of  truth  shine  with  lus- 
tre throughout  the  world — as  in  due  time  we 
believe  it  shall. 

"  But  with  what  grieved  and  bowed  down 
hearts  and  spirits  we  first  heard,  and  afterward 
came  to  see,  that  to  be  published  by  thee,  and 
some  others  joined  with  thee,  which,  (as  is  found 
in  the  very  entry  of  one  of  the  treatises)  will 
grieve  the  honest-hearted,  and  make  the  uncir- 
cumcised  rejoice,  and  say,  '  Ah !  so  would  we 
have  it: — they,  yea,  the  chief  champions  among 
them,  are  now  confessing  what  their  enemies 
preached,  that  there  are  as  great  errors  among 
them,  called  Quakers,  as  among  other  people — 
and  particularly  [thy]  undervaluing  the  outward 
appearance  and  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  not  [being]  sound  about  the  resurrection. 
O  George  !  bear  with  us  in  love,  for  we  can  say, 
it  is  in  tender  breakings  of  heart  we  utter  it,  and 
in  tender  breathings  for  thee — that  if  that  sweet, 
healing,  meek,  self-denying  spirit  of  lowly  Jesus 
had  been  kept  and  abode  in,  your  breaches  there- 
away would  have  been  handled  after  another 
manner ;  and  such  a  sad  occasion  to  amuse  the 
world,  sadden  the  hearts  of  God's  children,  and 
rejoice  the  enemies  of  Zion's  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty, had  never  been  told  in  Gath,  nor  published 
in  Askelon.  Though  we  doubt  not,  but  there 
have  been  provocations  on  both  sides,  (and  we 
own  the  errors  of  none,)  yet  we  must  say,  that 
that  bitter,  rending,  forward  spirit,  that  would 
publish  so  hastily  to  the  world  such  sad  tidings, 
was  not  of  God :  and  as  for  our  spreading  the 
books,  or  accounts  thereof,  we  are  in  no  wise 
free  thereunto.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  Our  God  ! 
though  we  be  but  a  few  in  number,  yet  love, 
unity,  and  peace,  are,  in  a  measure  among  us  ; 
and  our  esteem  of  the  most  precious,  saving, 
sufficient  light  and  grace  of  Christ  within,  the 
hope  of  glory,  is  rather  growing  than  diminish- 
ing among  the  faithful ;  and  we  know  assuredly, 
all  in  every  nation  that  fear  God,  (who  is  Light) 
and  work  righteousness,  are,  and  shall  be  accept- 
ed of  him ;  and  no  more  is  required  of  any, 
than  he  gives  them,  though  ignorant  as  to  [the] 
outward. 

"  So,  our  dear  and  ancient  Friends,  we  earn- 
estly desire  you  to  receive  in  a  right  mind  our 
innocent  freedom  and  love  ;  and,  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  go  forth  again  with  your  brethren  into  the 
ancient  green  pastures  of  love,  and  to  the  healing 
springs  of  life  :  giving  up  to  fire  and  sword  that 
which  is  for  it ;  so  the  first  and  the  last  works 
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shall  be  precious  together  ;  then  '  righteousness 
and  peace  shall  kiss  each  other.'  And  we  can 
say,  (appealing  to  the  Lord  our  God,  the  searcher 
of  hearts)  our  joy  shall  be  great,  to  hear  that 
the  sweet,  healing,  and  uniting  life  hath,  or 
shall  make  up  all  these  breaches  in  Israel's 
camp,  by  all  of  us  submitting  to  it,  and  the  true 
judgment  thereof  in  his  church ;  and,  in  this 
sweet  ancient  spring  of  our  Father's  love,  where- 
in we  have  often  been  sweetly  refreshed  together 
many  years  ago,  shall  we  truly  rejoice  to  hear 
from  you,  and  also  to  see  your  faces — who  re- 
main your  true  Friends  and  well-wishers. 
"  Aberdeen,  23rd  of  3rd  month,  1694." 

Gough,  in  his  History  of  Friends,  states  his 
reasons  for  supposing  that  George  Keith  was 
favoured,  particularly  near  his  latter  end,  with 
seasons  of  serious  reflection ;  wherein  he  viewed 
the  peaceful  state  of  his  mind,  whilst  in  unity 
and  peace  with  the  "  Quakers  "  as  brethren,  and 
felt  remorse  under  the  loss  of  it.  On  one  occa- 
sion, as  he  lay  ill  on  his  death-bed,  he  was 
visited  by  Richard  Hayler  of  Sussex,  and,  among 
other  things  that  passed,  he  expressed  himself  in 
these  words : — "  I  wish  I  had  died  when  I  was 
a  Quaker ;  for  then,  I  am  sure,  it  would  have 
been  well  with  my  soul." 

The  reflections,  made  in  their  Journals,  by 
two  highly  respectable  members  of  the  Society, 
who  were  cotemporary  with  George  Keith,  de- 
serve the  attention  of  those  who  read  his  histo- 
ry. The  first  occurs  in  the  Memoirs  of  John 
Whiting,  p.  496. 

"  I  would  not  say,  as  some  are  apt,  when  any 
fall  away,  that  they  were  never  right,  for  a 
righteous  man  may  turn  from  his  righteous- 
ness ;  knowing  by  his  writings,  that  he  had  a 
true  convincement  and  work  of  God  upon  him  ; 
and  was  enlightened,  and  had  tasted  of  the  hea- 
venly gift,  and  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come  :  as  his  '  Help  in  time  of  need,'  his  'Im- 
mediate Revelation,'  'The  Benefit,  Advantage* 
and  Glory  of  Silent  Meetings,'  with  several  other 
of  his  writings,  do  show  :  and  he  was  servicea- 
ble with  Robert  Barclay,  in  some  controversies 
in  defence  of  the  Truth,  and  in  some  others,  and 
[was]  valued  for  his  gifts,  while  he  used  them 
in  humility  and  subserviency  to  the  Truth." 
John  Richardson  winds  up  a  narrative  of  many 
pages,  with  these  important  observations  :  "This 
account  carries  in  it  an  admonition  to  us,  and 
t;>  Friends  in  future  ages,  into  whose  hands  it 
may  come,  to  beware  of  letting  in  the  spirit  of 
envy,  prejudice,  and  pride  of  heart,  which  I 
clearly  saw  was  that  which,  with  too  much  lean- 
ing to  his  natural  abilities  and  learning,  was  his 
overthrow;  he  not  keeping  to  the  Lord's  Holy 
Spirit,  the  life  and  strength  of  his  faithful  people, 
and  the  key  of  true  knowledge,  the  good  remem- 
brancer, and  leader  into  all  truth,  which  the 
Lord  sees  meet  in  his  wisdom  to  open  and  lead 
us  into.    Without  the  help  of  this  anointing  and 


Holy  Spirit,  we  are  apt  to  be  cold  and  forgetful 
in  our  duties  towards  God,  and  also  in  our  love 
and  duties  one  to  another.  But,  as  the  measure 
of  this  Spirit  is  faithfully  kept  to  and  improved, 
we  grow  more  and  more  fruitful  in  every  good 
work  and  word,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  comfort 
of  our  own  souls ;  and  as  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
help  to  season  those  who  are  not  seasoned." 

A.  Jaffray. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TEMPER  ON 
HAPPINESS. 

"  One  great  cause  of  this  perversion  of  our  na- 
ture is  a  very  common  and  fatal  prejudice  which 
leads  men  to  believe  that  the  degree  of  their  own 
virtue  is  proportioned  to  the  justness  and  the 
liveliness  of  their  moral  feelings;  whereas  in 
truth,  virtue  consists  neither  in  liveliness  of  feel- 
ing, nor  in  rectitude  of  judgment,  but  in  an 
habitual  regard  to  our  sense  of  duty  in  the 
conduct  of  life.    To  enlighten,  indeed,  our  con- 
science with  respect  to  the  part  which  we  our- 
selves have  to  act,  and  to  cultivate  that  quick 
and  delicate  sense  of  propriety  which  may  re- 
strain us  from  every  offence,  how  trifling  soever 
it  may  appear,  against  the  laws  of  morality,  is 
an  essential  part  of  our  duty ;  and  what  a  strong 
sense  of  duly,  aided  by  a  sound  understanding, 
will  naturally  lead  to.    But  to  exercise  our 
powers  of  moral  judgment  and  moral  feeling  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  our  neighbours  is 
so  far  from  being  necessarily  connected  with 
our  moral  improvement,  that  it  has  frequently  a 
tendency  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the 
real  state  of  our  own  character ;  and  to  flatter  us 
with  a  belief,  that  the  degree  in  which  we  pos- 
sess the  different  virtues  is  proportioned  to  the 
indignation  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  want  of 
them  in  others.  That  this  rule  of  judgment  is  at 
least  not  infallible  may  be  inferred  from  the  com- 
mon observation  (justified,  by  the  experience  of 
every  man  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  human 
life)  that  the  most  scrupulous  men  in  their  own 
conduct  are  generally  the  most  indulgent  to  the 
faults  of  their  fellow-creatures."  "  But  what  we 
are  chiefly  concerned  at  present  to  remark,  is  the 
the  tendency  of  a  censorious  disposition  with 
respect  to  our  own  happiness.    That  favourable 
opinions  of  our  species,  and  those  benevolent 
affections  towards  them  which  such  opinions 
produce,  are  sources  of  exquisite  enjoyment  to 
those  who  entertain  them,  no  person  will  dis- 
pute.   But  there  are  two  very  different  ways  in 
which  men  set  about  the  attainment  of  this  satis- 
faction.   One  set  of  men  aim  at  modelling  the 
world  to  their  own  wish,  and  repine  in  propor- 
tion to  the  disappointments  they  experience  in 
their  plans  of  general  reformation.  Another, 
while  they  do  what  they  can  to  improve  their 
fellow-creatures,  consider  it  their  chief  business 
to  watch  over  their  own  characters;  and  as  they 
cannot  succeed  to  their  wish  in  making  mankind 
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what  they  ought  to  be,  they  study  to  accommo- 
date their  views  and  feelings  to  the  order  of 
Providence."  "  When  they  see  unquestionable 
and  unpardonable  delinquencies  they  avail  them- 
selves of  such  occurrences,  not  as  occasions  for 
venting  indignation  and  abuse,  but  as  lessons  of 
admonition  to  themselves,  and  as  calls  to  attempt 
the  amendment  of  the  delinquent  by  gentle  and 
friendly  remonstrance.  Of  these  two  plans  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  one,  while  it  appears  flatter- 
ing to  the  indolence  of  the  individual  (because  it 
requires  no  efforts  of  self-denial)  must  necessa- 
rily engage  him  in  impracticable  and  hopeless 
efforts.  The  other,  although  it  requires  force  of 
mind  to  put  it  in  execution,  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  man  to  accomplish  in  a  degree  highly 
important  to  his  own  character  and  to  his  own 
comfort.  This  indeed  I  apprehend  is  the  great 
secret  of  happiness, — to  study  to  accommodate 
our  own  minds  to  things  external,  rather  than  to 
accommodate  things  external  to  ourselves;  and 
there  are  no  instances  in  which  the  practice  of 
the  rule  is  of  more  consequence,  than  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  our  fellow-creatures.  Let  us  do 
what  we  can  to  amend  them,  but  let  us  trust  for 
our  happiness  to  what  depends  on  ourselves. 
Nor  is  there  any  delusion  necessary  for  this 
purpose :  for  the  fairest  views  of  human  charac- 
ter are  in  truth  the  justest;  and  the  more  inti- 
mately we  know  mankind,  the  less  we  shall  be 
misled  by  the  partialities  of  pride  and  self-love ; 
and  the  more  shall  we  be  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  merits  and  to  pardon  the  frailties  of 
others."  "  The  regulating  our  apprehensions  of 
the  actions  of  others,  says  Dr.  Hutcheson,  is  of 
very  great  importance,  that  we  may  not  imagine 
mankind  worse  than  they  really  are,  and  thereby 
bring  on  ourselves  a  temper  full  of  suspicion,  ha- 
tred, anger  and  contempt  towards  others,  which 
is  a  constant  state  of  misery  much  worse  than  all 
the  evils  to  be  feared  from  credulity."  "These 
observations  suggest  the  most  important  of  all 
expedients  for  correcting  the  infirmities  in  which 
a  bad  temper  originates:  to  cultivate  that  can- 
dour with  respect  to  the  motives  of  others  which 
results  from  habits  of  attention  to  our  own  in- 
firmities, and  from  habits  of  reflection  in  our 
cooler  moments  on  the  numerous  circumstances 
which,  independently  of  any  criminal  intention, 
may  produce  the  appearance  of  vice  in  human 
conduct.  The  influence  of  the  temper  on  hap- 
piness is  much  increased  by  another  circum- 
stance :  that  the  same  causes  which  alienate  our 
affections  from  our  fellow-creatures  are  apt  to 
suggest  unfavourable  views  of  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  and  lead  the  mind,  by  an  easy 
transition,  to  gloomy  conceptions  of  the  general 
order  of  the  universe.  Such  a  temper  and  such 
views  are  not  only  to  the  possessor  the  com- 
pletion of  wretchedness,  but  by  the  proofs  they 
exhibit  of  insensibility  and  ingratitude  towards 
the  Great  Source  of  happiness  and  perfection, 
they  argue  some  defect  in  those  moral  feelings 


to  which  many  men  lay  claim,  who  affect  an 
indifference  to  all  serious  impressions  and  senti- 
ments. They  argue  at  least  what  Milton  has 
finely  called  a  sullenness  against  nature — a  dis- 
position of  mind  which  no  man  could  possibly 
feel,  whose  temper  was  rightly  constituted  to- 
wards his  fellow-creatures.  How  congenial  to 
the  best  emotions  of  the  heart  is  the  following 
sentiment  in  his  '  Tractate  on  Education.''  '  In 
those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  air  is 
soft  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullen- 
ness against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her 
riches  and  partake  in  her  rejoicings  with  heaven 
and  earth.'  The  true  foundation  of  the  vernal 
delight  which  is  here  so  beautifully  described — 
of  this  sympathy,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, with  rejoicing  nature — is  a  benevolent 
heart  to  mankind ;  a  disposition  to  rejoice  with 
our  Maker  in  the  general  happiness  of  his  whole 
creation."  "  As  the  temper  has  an  influence  on 
our  speculative  opinions,  so  the  views  we  form 
of  the  administration  of  the  universe,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  man, 
have  a  reciprocal  effect  on  the  temper.  The 
belief  of  overruling  wisdom  and  goodness  com- 
municates the  most  heartfelt  of  all  satisfactions ; 
and  the  idea  of  prevailing  order  and  happiness 
has  an  habitual  effect  in  composing  the  discordant 
affections,  similar  to  what  we  experience  when 
in  some  retired  and  tranquil  scene  we  enjoy  the 
sweet  serenity  of  a  summer  evening."  "  In  the 
following  passage  of  one  of  his  odes,  Akenside 
has  employed  in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  the 
same  illustration  to  which  I  have  just  alluded: 
I  mean  the  effect  which  particular  aspects  of  the 
material  universe  have  on  the  moral  and  social 
feelings." 

"  Thron'd  in  the  sun's  descending  car, 
What  power  unseen  diffuseth  far 

This  tenderness  of  mind ! 
What  Genius  smiles  on  yonder  flood; 
What  God,  in  whispers  from  the  wood 

Bids  every  thought  be  kind! 
Oh  Thou,  whate'er  thine  awful  name, 
Whose  goodness  our  untoward  frame 

With  social  love  constrains; 
Thou  who  by  fair  affection's  ties 
Giv'st  us  to  double  all  our  joys 

And  half  disarm  our  pains; 
Let  universal  candour  still, 
Clear  as  yon  heaven  reflecting  rill, 

Preserve  my  open  mind; 
Nor  this,  nor  that  man's  crooked  ways 
One  sordid  doubt  within  me  raise 

To  injure  human  kind!" 

Dugald  Stewart's  Moral  Philosophy. 


The  Moravian  settlement  of  Sarepta,  on  the 
river  Volga,  has,  for  the  second  time,  escaped 
the  cholera,  which  has  prevailed  all  around  it. 
This  exemption  from  the  pestilence  is  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  the  well  known  cleanliness 
and  temperance  of  the  Moravians. 
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LOVE  AND  UNITY. 

The  excellencies  of  love  and  unity  have  been 
frequently  portrayed,  and  yet  their  nature  very 
often  misunderstood.  In  their  divine  reality, 
they  only  exist  among  the  members  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ— those  who  are  born 
again  and  abide  in  him — who  are  made  and  kept 
of  one  heart  by  Him  who  prayed,  "  Holy  Father, 
keep  through  thine  own  name,  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are." 
AVhile  these  abide  in  the  Truth,  they  know  and 
love  one  another,  and  earnestly  desire  each 
other's  preservation  and  religious  growth.  They 
have  no  shyness  or  coolness  towards  their  breth- 
ren, but  are  united  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gos- 
pel. Their  garment  is  seamless,  woven  from 
the  top  throughout.  When  absent,  they  are  as 
epistles  written  in  one  another's  hearts,  not  with 
ink,  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  living  God.  They 
have  but  one  great  general  object  and  cause  to 
promote,  the  spreading  and  exaltation  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Know- 
ing that  they  possess  no  power  to  advance  this 
glorious  cause,  their  reliance  is  altogether  placed 
on  Christ  for  their  ability  to  work  in  his  vine- 
yard. Hereby  they  are  kept  alive  in  Him, 
and  in  that  love  and  unity  which  designate  those 
who  have  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

All  who  have  a  cause  of  their  own  to  support, 
though  abetted  by  men  of  high  degree,  are  out 
of  this  unity  ;  and  the  longer  they  continue  t" 
uphold  their  own  cause,  the  further  they  will 
be  separated  from  the  cause  and  government  of 
Christ,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  household  of 
faith.  Where  the  will  and  policy  of  man  bear 
rule,  Christ  is  excluded — his  will  is  not  sought 
after,  but  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  man  is 
the  guide  that  is  followed  ;  "  and  if  the  light  that 
is  in  you  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness." Such  cannot  exercise  that  love  towards 
the  undeviating  witnesses  for  the  Truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  which  is  the  badge  of  true  discipleship. 

Enmity,  ill-will,  and  disguised  efforts  to  de- 
stroy the  religious  influence  of  faithful  men,  even 
where  there  may  be  a  profession  and  outside 
show  of  love,  are  infusions  of  the  crooked  ser- 
pent, to  which  the  self-seeking  are  subjected; 
and  though  these  dispositions  may  be  covered 
over,  they  lurk  in  the  heart  that  is  not  truly  de- 
voted to  the  Redeemer's  rule.  Seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  cause  distinct  from  his,  they  cannot  en- 
dure that  those  who  are  in  their  way  should 
prosper  in  the  Truth,  and  give  evidence  of  it  by 
their  obedience.  They  are  afraid  it  will  be  obvi- 
ous on  whose  side  these  devoted  ones  are  en- 
listed, and  by  their  testimony  for  the  Truth  and 
against  error,  prove  who  are  on  the  wrong  side, 
supporting  man's  cause. 

Indirect  methods  taken  to  prevent  them  from 
acting  their  part  in  the  services  of  the  church, 
or  allowing  their  judgment  in  things  pertaining 
to  its  true  welfare,  to  have  thai  Bway  which  the 
authority  attending  it  demands  that  it  should 


have,  are  among  the  consequences  of  having  a 
cause  or  object  to  uphold  which  is  not  the  cause 
of  God,  but  of  self-seeking  man.  It  is  very  easy 
to  percieve,  that  where  two  causes,  dissimilar  in 
their  origin,  and  at  variance  in  their  objects,  are 
attempted  to  be  promoted,  true  unity  and  that 
love  which  is  without  dissimulation,  cannot 
subsist.  *  *  * 

The  harmony  and  unity  of  the  brotherhood 
were  highly  prized  by  our  primitive  Friends. 
Ambrose  Riggs  says : 

"  And  now  my  beloved  Friends  and  brethren, 
as  we  are  made  a  complete  body  in  him,  our 
heavenly  Head,  let  a  holy  and  heavenly  harmo- 
ny be  continued  amongst  us,  for  unity  is  our 
strength  ;  therefore  labour  to  retain  and  keep  it 
everywhere,  that  every  member  of  the  body  may 
be  nourished  and  kept  alive  by  virtue  of  the  life 
within.  Have  a  tender  care  of  disjointing  any 
living  member,  but  let  all  be  edified  together  in 
love,  and  every  member  act  in  his  place  to  the 
honour  of  the  Head.  Above  all,  keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  for  so  is  the 
will  of  God  concerning  us ;  that  our  sons  may 
be  as  plants  growing  up  in  their  youth,  walking 
in  the  steps  of  their  fathers,  and  our  daughters 
as  virgins,  with  their  lamps  trimmed  and  burn- 
ing, waiting  for  the  bridegroom.  Be  steadfast  in 
him,  and  to  the  word  of  his  Grace,  and  keep  the 
holy  order  of  the  Gospel  without  wavering. 
Let  every  wholesome  order  that  is  established 
among  you,  which  is  comely  and  of  good,  report, 
be  kept  up  and  practised  ;  and  keep  the  reign  of 
Truth  and  power  of  God  over  every  evil  doer, 
without  partiality  ;  so  will  the  Lord  crown  you 
with  dominion  over  the  power  of  darkness  every- 
where. For  the  true  Light  of  which  we  have 
borne  testimony,  is  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  must  increase,  until  by  it  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.  Therefore  cherish  this 
seed  everywhere  in  whomsoever  it  is  arising ; 
for  it  is  the  life  and  power  of  godliness,  not  the 
form,  that  must  enrich  the  world  with  righteous- 
ness, and  fill  the  earth  with  blessings. 

"  And  if  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach 
any  other  gospel,  or  proclaim  any  other  name 
than  that  which  you  have  received,  and  in  which 
you  have  believed,  and  ibund  salvation  and  de- 
liverance, receive  us  not  into  your  houses. 
For  God  is  one,  and  his  name  one  ;  and  there 
is  not  another  by  which  any  man  can  be  saved ; 
and  this  Name  is  Jesus  the  Anointed  of  God  the 
Father,  who  is  now  come  to  save  his  people, 
from,  not  in,  their  sins  ;  mark  that — for  so  he 
was  God's  salvation  in  the  true  gospel  day ;  and 
so  we  have  proclaimed  him  in  our  day;  and 
many  have  so  received  him,  to  whom  he  hath 
given  power  to  become  his  sons  and  daughters, 
servants  and  handmaids  in  his  house,  who  are 
his  flock  and  family,  and  have  bread  enough  and 
living  water  in  their  vessels,  and  none  need  go. 
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any  more  forth — all  holy  praises  be  given  to  the 
Lord,  and  to  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever. 

"  Finally,  dear  Friends,  and  brethren,  be  strong 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  and 
the  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all,  stablish, 
strengthen,  settle  you  upon  the  rock  of  ages,  in 
full  and  perfect  unity  with  God,  and  one  with 
another." — The  Friend. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  29,  1848. 

The  narrative,  of  which  a  part  is  published  in 
the  present  number,  relative  to  the  martyrdom  of 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  beginning  rather 
abruptly,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  our  readers 
that,  at  the  time  to  which  this  narrative  applies, 
the  professors  of  Christianity  in  general,  those  of 
the  Greek  church  excepted,  acknowledged  the 
claim  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  the  character  of 
universal  Bishop  and  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  the  earth. 
But  this  claim  had  been  considerably  shaken  by 
the  simultaneous  existence  of  three  popes,  one  in 
Italy,  another  in  France,  and  a  third  in  Spain, 
whence  each  of  them  pronounced  the  ban  of  ex- 
communication against  his  opponent  and  support- 
ers. This  schism  and  the  glaring  disorders  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  professing  church, 
occasioned  the  calling  of  the  celebrated  council  of 
Constance  in  1414.  It  is  pronounced  the  most 
numerous  and  brilliant  assemblage  of  the  kind  that 
was  ever  convened.  There  were  present,  one  of 
the  three  popes,  John  23d,  who  had  convoked  the 
council,  the  patriarchs  of  Contantinople,  Grado 
and  Antioch,  twenty-two  cardinals,  twenty  arch- 
bishops, ninety-two  bishops,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  abbots,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  numerous  doctors  of  science 
and  masters  of  arts;  as  likewise  the  graduates  of 
the  universities  of  Paris,  Cologne,  Orleans,  Vienna, 
and  others ;  about  one  thousand  six  hundred 
princes,  nobles,  counts  and  knights  with  their 
retinues.*  Such  was  the  council  before  which 
the  Bohemian  teacher  was  summoned,  ostensibly 
to  answer  for  his  doctrines,  but  actually  to  be  con- 
demned without  permission  to  defend  himself  or 
his  opinions. 


The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia 
House  of  Refuge  has  been  recently  published, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  average  number  of 
boys  in  the  institution  during  the  past  year  was 
149,  and  that  of  girls  46 ;  the  ages  of  the  boys 
when  admitted  averaged  about  14  years — the  girls 

*  See  Kohlrausch's  history  of  Germany. 
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about  14$.  Of  those  discharged,  72  boys  and  24 
girls  were  indentured — nearly  half  the  boys  to 
farmers,  and  the  remainder  to  mechanical  trades. 
There  were  145  boys,  and  39  girls  remaining  in 
the  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year.  The 
girls  are  employed  in  cooking,  making  and  mend- 
ing the  boys'  clothes,  &c,  and  the  boys  in  book- 
binding, making  razor-strops,  &c.  The  reforma- 
tion of  the  juvenile  delinquent  is  the  great  object 
of  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  salutary  influences 
which  are  constantly  operating  upon  the  inmates, 
bringing  them  under  wholesome  restraint,  and 
accustoming  them  to  habits  of  industry,  are  obvi- 
ously producing  much  good,  and  will  doubtless 
be  the  means  of  reclaiming  many  from  the  paths 
of  ruin,  into  which  their  own  waywardness  or  the 
bad  example  of  parents  had  introduced  them.  The 
expenses  of  the  institution  were  about  $15,000, 
during  the  year  1847,  and  the  value  of  the  boys' 
labour  something  more  than  $5,200.  A  lot  of 
about  eleven  acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  Girard  Col- 
lege, has  been  purchased,  on  which  a  Refuge  for 
coloured  children  is  about  to  be  erected  ;  and  will 
no  doubt  soon  be  completed. 


Coloured  Orphans'  Asylum,  New  York.— The 
eleventh  report  of  the  managers  of  this  institution 
has  been  recently  received  at  this  office.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  winter  the  asylum  was  visited 
by  measles,  which,  acting  upon  children  of  scrofu- 
lous habits,  eventually  consigned  an  unusual  num- 
ber to  the  grave.  The  condition  of  the  Asylum 
reduced  the  managers  to  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cluding all  applicants  for  admission  who  were  not 
of  good  constitution.  To  close  the  doors  against 
these  homeless  and  friendless  sufferers,  for  the 
very  reason  that  rendered  their  condition  more 
worthy  of  commiseration,  was  exceedingly  painful 
to  the  conductors.  It  was,  therefore,  concluded  to 
undertake  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  to 
furnish  the  means  of  separating  the  diseased  from 
the  healthy  inmates.  An  appeal  is  made  to  the 
public  for  pecuniary  assistance  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  beneficent  work. 

As  coloured  children  are  not  allowed  to  partake 
of  all  the  assistance  furnished  to  those  of  our  own 
colour,  and  from  the  situation  in  which  many  of 
them  are  obliged  to  live,  the  orphans  among  them 
are  more  frequently  subject  to  scrofulous  diseases 
than  the  children  of  the  whites,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  provision,  adequate  to  their  necessi- 
ties, should  be  made  for  their  reception  and  sup- 
port. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  wretchedness  which  ex- 
ists in  such  a  city  as  New  York,  there  is  probably 
none  more  deplorable  than  the  condition  of  colour- 
ed orphans.    Consigned  to  degradation  and  want, 
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those  youthful  afflicted  outcasts  are  too  often  left 
to  pine  in  sickness  in  some  wretched  tenement,  or 
damp  and  unwholesome  cellar,  with  few  or  none 
to  pity  or  relieve  them. 


Died, — On  the  15th  inst..  at  his  residence,  Lon- 
don Grove,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  William 
Bailef,  a  valuable  member  and  minister,  belong- 
ing to  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting— aged  about 
80  years. 

  In  Philadelphia,  on  the  25th  inst.,  Sarah, 

the  widow  of  John  Cooper,  in  the  68th  year  of  her 
age,  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting.  3 


LITERARY  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE 
BY  THE  CAMBRIA. 
The  second  volume  of  the  Memoir  of  Eliza- 
beth Fry  has  been  issued  from  the  London  press. 
Private  letters  speak  of  it  as  a  most  interesting 
volume. 

A  Memoir  of  that  eminent  minister  of  our  re- 
ligious society,  David  Sands,  is  about  to  appear 
in  England.  It  is  understood  that  the  papers  in 
possession  of  his  descendants  in  this  country 
have  been  used  in  the  composition  of  the  work. 

Great  excitement  has  been  occasioned  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church  by  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  a  bishopric, 
his  appointment  being  opposed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Episcopal  Bench  and  many  others  on  the 
ground  of  his  holding  rationalistic  views.  That 
fearful  German  heresy  which  substitutes  the 
weak  and  fallible  conclusions  of  the  human  in- 
tellect upon  sacred  things  for  a  Divine  revela- 
tion, may  well  excite  the  alarm  of  all  sober 
thinking  men.  Dr.  Hampden,  however,  denies 
the  charge ;  and  his  friends  allege  that  his  offence 
consists  in  tracing  the  phraseology  of  all  creeds 
to  the  Scholastic  Divinity — refusing  to  condemn 
anJ  f°r  disliking  metaphysical  distinctions  pro- 
vided they  believe  in  Scripture  truth  expressed  in 
Scripture  terms,  and  discrediting  the  "  Fathers" 
as  expressing  themselves  in  the  philosophical 
language  of  their  age.  An  important  result 
of  the  controversy,  which  is  conducted  with 
much  warmth,  may  perhaps  be  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  claims  of  Episcopacy  to  be 
a  scriptural  institution.  An  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Dissenters,  it  is  supposed,  may 
grow  out  of  this  difficulty. 

Another  question  connected  with  religious 
topics  is  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  acts  which 
prevent  Jews  from  sitting  as  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  contended  that  the  repeal  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  that  Christianity  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  Great  Britain;  while 
the  removal  of  the  disability  is  urged  on  the 
plea  that  all  classes  of  tax  paying  subjects  are 
entitled  to  be  represented. 

A  commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
education  in  Wales  has  made  a  report  exhibiting 
a  condition  of  tilings,  both  as  regards  morals  and 


instruction,  by  no  means  creditable  to  that  prin- 
cipality. 

In  Scotland  considerable  interest  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  question,  whether  others  than  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church  shall  be  eligible 
to  professorships  in  their  colleges.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  influence  of  the  "  Free  Church" 
will  be  sufficient  to  remove  the' restriction. 

No  little  excitement  has  been  occasioned  by 
a  letter  from  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  in 
Ireland,  in  which  he  appears  to  justify  the  priests 
in  denouncing  in  their  places  of  worship  certain 
obnoxious  individuals  by  name ;  a  course  which 
in  one  instance  at  least  is  said  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  assassination  of  the  proscribed 
party.  The  practice  is  defended  by  the  exam- 
ple of  certain  "  early  Christian  Fathers"  in  de- 
nouncing the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against  per- 
secuting pagans  or  heretics. 


From  the  North  American  Review. 

JOHN  HUSS  AND  JEROME  OF  PRAGUE. 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
drew  nigh,  and  Huss  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  it. 

Huss  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness 
when  his  summons  to  the  Council  was  brought 
to  him.  He  started  up  at  once,  threw  on  his 
clothes,  seized  his  papers,  and  seemed  about  to 
prepare  for  the  journey,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
that  November  was  yet  so  far  off.  "Do  you 
not  see,  he  cried  to  a  bystander,  "  that  this  news 
has  made  me  well  again?"  But  he  found  his 
friends  at  Prague  in  a  very  different  frame  of 
mind.  They  saw  slight  cause,  indeed,  for  joy 
in  the  exposure  of  a  beloved  friend  and  revered 
instructor  to  almost  certain  death.  That  Huss 
himself  began  by  degrees,  as  the  fever  of  enthu- 
siasm abated,  to  comprehend  the  full  extent  of 
the  danger,  is  apparent  from  letters  written  to 
his  friends  just  before  his  departure.  In  one  of 
these,  addressed  to  the  Bohemians,  he  speaks  of 
his  enemies  in  the  Council  as  being  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  Christ  had  been,  and  prays 
that  God  will  enable  him  to  face  them  without 
fear,  temptation,  imprisonment,  and  the  pains  of  a 
cruel  death.  His  enemies,  too,  had  made  their 
calculations  of  chances,  and  were  quite  content 
to  leave  him,  without  further  molestation  at  home, 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  council.  Two  of 
the  bitterest  among  them,  Stephen  Paletz  and 
Michael  Causius,  were  to  go  to  Constance  to 
press  his  condemnation.  The  time  of  his  de- 
parture now  approached.  In  October,  1414,  he 
took  his  last  leave  of  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  the 
home  of  his  heart,  which  had  indeed  been  to 
him  "his  joy  and  his  throne."  As  he  left  the 
city,  he  was  accompanied  by  several  of  his 
friends.  "  Dear  master,"  were  Jerome's  last 
words,  "be  firm  ;  should  I  learn  that  thou  hast 
fallen  into  any  peril,  I  will  fly  forthwith  to  thy 
assistance."    An  humble  artisan  took  leave  of 
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him  with  the  words, — "Very  dear  master  John, 
may  God  be  with  you ;  I  can  hardly  hope  that 
you  will  return  safe  and  sound."  The  scene 
reminds  us  of  the  parting  between  Paul  and  the 
elders  of  the  Ephesian  church.  Huss,  too,  had 
reason  to  fear  that  bonds  and  afflictions  were 
abiding  him.  He,  too,  had  not  shunned  to  de- 
clare unto  his  flock  all  the  counsel  of  God, 
and  might  now  say, — "  None  of  these  things 
move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  my- 
self." His  heart-broken  friends,  as  they  fell 
on  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  like  the  disciples  of 
the  Apostle,  sorrowed  most  of  all  that  they  should 
see  his  face  no  more. 

He  had  received  from  Wenceslaus  a  safe-con- 
duct through  his  dominions,  and  an  escort  of 
noblemen  to  accompany  him  to  Constance.  One 
of  these,  John  de  Chlum,  deserves  to  be  held  in 
everlasting  honour  for  the  heroic  and  devoted 
faithfulness  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  foes,  and 
through  all  manner  of  ill-report,  he  clung  to  his 
persecuted  and  forsaken  teacher.  Other  friends 
probably  went  with  him ;  for  his  train,  an  im- 
posing procession  for  a  poor  priest,  consisted  of 
thirty  horses  and  several  carriages.  On  his  way 
he  was  met  by  a  safe-conduct  from  Sigismund, 
in  which  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  were  en- 
joined to  allow  him  "  to  pass,  stop,  sojourn,  and 
return  without  hindrance;"  a  notable  document, 
which  has  condemned  its  author  to  eternal 
fame.  The  journey,  which  occupied  twenty- 
three  days,  was  performed  on  horseback,  and  in 
the  most  public  manner.  Huss,  of  course,  was 
not  silent,  but  availed  himself  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  deliver  addresses,  in  Latin  or  German,  in 
the  towns  through  which  he  passed.  He  seems 
to  have  excited  the  greatest  curiosity  and  inte- 
rest everywhere,  especially  at  Nuremberg,  where 
his  reception  was  of  the  most  gratifying  charac- 
ter. Writing  from  this  place  to  his  congregation, 
he  tells  them  that  he  has  not  met  thus  far  with 
an  enemy,  and  has  been  well  received  wherever 
he  stopped. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  towers  of  Con- 
stance, if  we  may  believe  our  German  biographer, 
a  sudden  thrill  of  fear  came  over  him,  which  he 
soon  repressed  with  the  trustful  exclamation — "  If 
God  is  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  They  may 
make  me  suffer,  but  the  doctrine  which  I  preach 
is  beyond  their  power."  A  week  before,  Pope 
John,  as  he  approached  the  city  and  looked 
down  from  a  ridge  of  the  Tyrol  into  the  valley 
below,  had  uttered  the  prophetic  words, — "Ah, 
I  see  how  it  is ;  yonder  is  the  pit  where  they 
catch  the  foxes."  The  fox  was  indeed  caught, 
and  the  heretic  was  made  to  suffer  ;  but  the  weed 
of  heresy  survived  the  fire,  and  a  century  later 
was  strong  enough  to  choke  the  choicest  flower 
in  the  papal  garden.  Huss  and  his  friends 
took  lodgings  in  the  great  square  of  Constance, 
near  the  pope's  hotel,  at  the  houss  of  a  widow 
named  Fida  {Faith,  as  Fox  the  Martyrologist 
rejoices  to  call  her,)  who  is  compared  by  Huss 


himself  to  the  woman  of  Sarepta,  that  received 
Elijah.  The  next  day  the  pope  was  informed 
of  his  arrival,  and  promised  him  his  protection, 
though  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  it  in 
writing.  For  nearly  a  month  Huss  seems  to 
have  been  almost  unmolested.  He  passed  his 
time  in  writing  home,  and  conversing  with  those 
who  came  to  his  house  to  hear  him,  and  in  com- 
posing a  treatise  or  two.  He  prepared  two 
sermons,  which  have  been  preserved,  and  are 
said  to  be  of  great  excellence,  with  the  intention 
of  preaching  them  in  public.  But  it  would 
never  do  to  allow  so  dangerous  a  man  to  gain 
popularity,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he 
was  no  more  a  heretic  than  many  of  the  doctors 
at  the  council,  who  gloried  in  their  untarnished 
orthodoxy.  His  enemies  from  Bohemia  im- 
proved the  interval,  and  made  a  compilation  of 
certain  articles  which  they  pretended  to  have 
taken  from  his  works,  and  shewed  busily  about 
to  such  of  the  clergy  as  they  happened  to  meet. 
Huss,  as  it  seems,  was  not  allowed  to  preach 
his  sermons,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  after 
his  arrival  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
pope  and  cardinals.  He  went,  attended  by  his 
friend  John  de  Chlum.  The  cardinals,  having 
examined  him  and  retired  to  deliberate  on  his 
case,  yielded  at  last  to  the  importunity  of  his 
accusers,*  and  delivered  him  into  the  custody  of 
a  guard  of  soldiers,  who  had  been  posted  at  a 
convenient  distance,  and  by  whom  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  house  of  an  official  of  the  cathedral. 
Here  he  remained  for  a  week  in  confinement. 
In  the  meantime  his  friend  Chlum,  full  of  indig- 
nation at  this  gross  injustice,  hurried  to  the 
pope  for  redress ;  and  being  repulsed  there, 
informed  the  Emperor,  who  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  Constance,  of  the  indignity  which  had  been 
put  upon  him  by  this  barefaced  violation  of  his 
safe-conduct.  Sigismund  shook  with  rage  when 
he  heard  it,  and  sent  written  orders  to  have  Huss 
set  at  liberty  on  the  instant.  The  orders,  were 
never  executed,  but  on  the  5th  of  December 
Huss  was  removed  to  a  damp  and  noisome 
vault  in  the  prison  of  the  Dominican  monastery. 

Sigismund  did  not  make  his  entry  into  Con- 
stance until  the  morning  of  Christmas  day.  In 
the  meantime,  the  town  and  its  environs  had 
been  filling  up  with  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  who  had  flocked  thither  for  business  or 
out  of  curiosity,  to  the  number,  according  to  one 
estimate,  of  a  hundred  thousand.  Coronets,  red 
hats,  and  mitres,  which  owe  so  much  of  their 
value  to  their  rarity,  and  are  therefore  not  given 
to  gregarious  habits,  were  to  be  seen  there  in 
most,  vulgar  abundance.  As  if,  too,  to  show  how 
small  was  the  sum  of  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  the 
scholars  of  Europe  had  gathered  in  mass.  The 


*To  one  of  the  cardinals,  who  wished  to  leave  Huss 
at  liberty  for  the  present,  Paletz  addressed  the  con- 
vincing argument, — "My  lord  cardinal,  if  Huss's  doc- 
trine prevails,  you  can  hardly  continue  a  cardinal." 
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hangers  on  of  a  council,  like  those  of  a  camp- 
meeting,  are  a  significant  part  of  a  great  crowd, 
and  we  have  statistical  enumerations  of  cooks, 
barbers,  and  other  signs  of  civilization.  The 
first  measures  of  the  council  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  pope  very  like  the  preparations 
for  the  fox-hunt  he  so  much  dreaded.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  delegates  should  vote  by 
nations ;  a  proceeding  which  palsied  the  right 
arm  of  papal  patronage.  It  was  also  voted  that 
the  secular  dignitaries  should  have  a  voice  as 
well  as  the  clergy ;  another  blow  on  pontifical 
influence.  The  arrival  of  Sigismund,  instead  of 
arresting  the  course  of  the  pope's  antagonists, 
only  emboldened  them  the  more.  They  were 
resolved  on  pushing  John  to  an  abdication.  He 
endeavoured  to  elude  the  danger  by  fleeing  from 
the  city,  hoping  thus  to  break  up  the  council. 
But  the  firmness  of  Sigismund,  who  had  deter- 
mined to  sustain  the  council,  prevented  its  disso- 
lution; and  the  miserable  pontiff*  was  finally 
deposed.  These  transactions,  however,  occupied 
several  months.    We  return  to  Huss. 

By  the  scanty  rays  of  light  which  found  their 
way  into  his  gloomy  dungeon,  he  was  able  to 
write  from  time  to  time  to  his  friends  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  to  draw  up  a  few  practical  tracts  for 
the  use  of  his  jailors,  who  had  become  much  at- 
tached to  their  meek  and  patient  prisoner.  His 
health  at  last  gave  way;  he  suffered  under  the 
most  horriMe  attacks  of  a  disease  to  which  he 
had  never  before  been  subject,  and  was  reduced 
by  a  fever  to  great  extremity.  In  this  deplo- 
rable state  he  writes :  "  If  you  should  see 
me,  you  would  pity  me.  I  have  scarcely  any 
rest  from  pain.  It  presses  me  together  like  a 
worm,  and  rolls  me  about  on  my  miserable  pal- 
let. And  yet  pity  me  not,  for  I  fear  that  I  may 
be  reserved  for  much  greater  sufferings,  unless 
death  first  comes  to  my  relief."  In  the  mean 
time,  he  received  a  visit  from  three  commis- 
sioners, sent  by  the  pope  to  examine  him  on 
certain  charges  which  his  indefatigable  accusers 
had  preferred  against  him;  an  act  of  Christian 
charity,  doubtless,  for  he  was  "  sick  and  in  pri- 
son," and  did  they  not  "  visit"  him?  Nor  was 
it  a  mere  call  of  ceremony.  They  came  to 
cheer  his  dull  sense  with  fresh  proofs  of  the 
malice  of  his  foes,  and  when  the  lonely  man, 
sick  with  hope  deferred  and  crushed  by  disease, 
applied  for  the  aid  of  a  professional  advocate,  he 
was  told,  in  language  which  showed  that  he 
had  fallen  into  pious  hands,  that  the  canons  of 
the  church  forbade  every  one  to  defend  the 
cause  of  a  heretic.  "  I  besought  the  commis- 
sioners," he  writes,  "  to  allow  me  an  advocate. 
They  at  first  granted  my  request,  but  afterwards 
refused.  I  therefore  put  my  trust  in  the  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  May  he  be  my  advocate  and 
judge!"  After  a  captivity  of  two  months  in  this 
prison,  where  the  pangs  of  disease  were  aggra- 
vated to  a  degree  which  to  his  nature  must  have 
been  intolerable,  by  his  inability  to  face  and  con- 


found his  accusers  in  public,  he  was  removed  to 
the  Franciscan  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
the  pope's  escape  from  Constance.  At  one  time, 
his  disorder  had  assumed  so  alarming  a  form, 
that  the  pope,  either  out  of  pity  or  from  reluc- 
tance to  lose  his  victim  by  a  natural  death,  sent 
his  own  physician  to  attend  him. 

The  news  of  his  imprisonment  was  received 
at  Prague  with  greater  indignation  than  astonish- 
ment; for,  as  we  learn  from  Huss  himself,  he 
had  been  warned  by  several  persons  in  Bohemia 
not  to  rely  on  the  safe-conduct.  Nor  could  the 
letters  which  came  from  him,  so  full  of  sweet 
resignation,  of  abiding  affection  and  heroic  firm- 
ness, be  read  without  tears  of  grief  and  rage  by 
the  multitude  of  friends  he  had  left  behind. 
Letters  were  despatched  by  the  nobles  of  Bohe- 
mia to  Sigismund,  remonstrating  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  his  breach  of  princely  faith.  But 
that  monarch,  hemmed  in  by  a  fence  of  bristling 
crosiers,  had  imbibed,  with  the  ready  absorption 
of  a  bigot,  the  subtle  poison  of  priestly  sophis- 
try, instilling  into  his  ear  the  glozing  suggestion 
that  he  need  not  keep  faith  with  a  heretic ;  that 
he  had  no  right  to  grant  the  safe-conduct  without 
the  consent  of  the  council;  and  that  the  council 
could  absolve  him  from  his  promise.  It  was  a 
rare  case  of  special  pleading,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, first,  that  the  promise  was  invalid  in  its 
conception;  secondly,  that  he  had  a  right  to 
break  it;  thirdly,  that  the  council  gave  him 
leave  to  break  it.  This  triple  cord  was  too 
strong  to  be  broken,  and  Huss's  doom-  was 
sealed.  The  pope's  officers,  after  their  master's 
flight,  which  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  1415,  gave  up  the  custody  of  Huss;  and 
he  was  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Gotleben  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  was  chained 
with  irons  on  his  feet,  and  at  night  fixed  to  his 
bed  by  another  chain  which  was  riveted  to  the 
wall.  Rather  more  than  two  months  afterwards, 
the  deposed  pope  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  the 
same  castle,  for  fear  that  the  serpent's  fangs  had 
not  been  quite  drawn.  Huss  probably  never 
saw  his  fellow-captive;  but  he  knew  of  his  fate, 
and  found  in  it  a  triumphant  confirmation  of  his 
own  doctrines ;  for  he  could  now  say,  as  matter 
of  fact,  that  Christendom  was  without  a  head  on 
earth,  and  possessed  Jesus  Christ  alone  as  a 
chief  to  direct  it. 

The  deposal  of  Pope  John  was  voted  at  the 
twelfth  session  of  the  council;  the  eighth,  which 
was  held  on  the  fifth  of  May,  was  occupied 
with  the  reading  and  condemnation  of  Wycliffe's 
works.  This  was  a  fit  prelude  to  the  trial  of 
Huss,  and  almost  a  prejudging  of  his  case,  inas- 
much as  the  most  offensive  doctrines  of  the  Bo- 
hemian were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  his 
English  forerunner.  The  emperor  was  present, 
a  cardinal  presided,  and  a  patriarch  celebrated 
mass.  The  passage  from  the  Gospels  begin- 
ning, "  Beware  of  false  prophets,"  was  read  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  day's  work.  A  bishop 
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preached  a  sermon  from  the  text,  "  The  Spirit 
will  guide  you  into  all  truth,"  in  the  course  of 
which  he  spoke  thus  of  the  pope: — "Blessed 
be  the  soul  of  our  lord  the  pope,  but  cursed  be 
his  flesh ;  for  he  is  guilty  of  as  great  a  lie,  as 
if  I  should  say,  God  is  not  one  and  three." 
Forty-five  articles,  purporting  to  be  taken  from 
Wycliffe's  writings,  which  had  been  scotched, 
but  not  killed,  by  a  pair  of  prior  condemnations, 
were  then  read  and  condemned  a  third  time. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  more  were  put  under 
the  same  ban,  and  finally  all  his  books,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  in  general  and  particular, 
were  cast  after  them.  One  act  of  magnanimity 
yet  remained.  Thirty  years  before,  the  arch- 
heretic  had  received  Christian  burial,  and  his 
bones  still  infested  the  consecrated  resting-place 
of  the  true  sons  of  the  church.  They  must  be 
unearthed.  The  council  accordingly  proceeded 
to  condemn  his  memory,  and  ordered  his  bones 
to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  on  a  dunghill.* 

As  if  to  supply  whatever  might  be  wanting  to 
precipitate  Huss's  condemnation,  in  the  month 
of  April  Jerome  had  imprudently  shown  himself 
at  Constance  without  a  safe  conduct.  He  soon 
took  alarm,  however,  and  set  out  for  Bohemia. 
But  he  was  apprehended  on  the  way  and  brought 
back  in  chains  to  Constance.  On  May  23d, 
his  examination  before  a  general  ecclesiastical 
congregation  took  place.  He  conducted  himself 
with  great  intrepidity  and  self-possession,  though 
assailed  by  the  scholastic  zeal  of  Gerson,  and 
almost  stunned  by  the  outcries  of  infuriated  ene- 
mies. The  assembly  at  length  broke  up,  and 
Jerome  was  consigned  to  a  dungeon,  where  he 
was  most  cruelly  treated.  From  this  prison  he 
was  led,  a  year  later,  to  the  stake. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MATERNAL  TENDERNESS. 

A  tender  and  Christian  love  in  checking  every 
appearance  of  eul  propensity  in  the  disposition 
and  conduct  of  children  and  youth,  is  the  funda- 
mental business  of  education,  and  though  with- 
out it,  religious  instruction  is  much  like  sowing 
among  thorns,  yet  the  latter  should  keep  its  due 
place  with  the  former:  the  spiritual  understand- 
ing should  be  fed  with  food  convenient  for  it,  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  affections  awakened  and 


*  This  sentence  lay  dormant  for  several  years. 
Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  has  detailed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  zealots  who  at  length  disturbed  the 
bones  of  the  Reformer.  "They  burnt  them,"  he  tells 
us,  "to  ashes,  and  cast  them  into  Swift,  a  neighbour- 
ing brook  running  hard  by.  Thus  this  brook  hath  con- 
veyed his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn 
into  the  narrow  seas,  then  into  the  main  ocean.  And 
thus  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doc- 
trine, which  is  now  dispersed  all  the  world  over." 
The  best  comment  on  this  fanatical  act  is  that  of  Fox, 
who  says,  it  might  have  made  Democritus  weep,  or 
Heraclitus  laugh.  Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his  sonnets, 
has  versified  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Fuller. 


encouraged  on  every  opportunity  of  observing  or 
calling  them  forth;  while  the  productions  of  cor- 
rupt nature,  and  the  exuberances  and  excesses 
of  that  which  may  be  comparatively  innocent, 
should  be  suppressed,  regulated,  and  controlled. 

The  most  religiously  concerned  parents,  as 
well  as  those  who  desire  to  prove  themselves 
such,  may  be  often  dismayed  under  a  sense  of 
their  insufficiency  for  such  good  words  and 
works,  as  the  interesting  object  may  require. 

But  while  a  principle  of  religious  duty  and 
true  parental  affection,  animate  their  sincere, 
however  feeble  endeavours  to  be  found  faithful 
to  the  charge  committed  to  them;  let  them  also 
hnmbly  confide,  that  He  who  gives  seed  to  the 
sower  and  bread  to  the  eater,  though  it  be  com- 
mitted to  instrumental  cultivation,  is  able  and 
graciously  willing  to  nourish  the  seed  sown, 
whether  in  an  immediate  or  instrumental  man- 
ner; and  to  bless  the  springing  thereof,  and 
indeed  where  ability  or  human  cultivation  fails', 
to  supply  the  want  of  it  so.  far  as  shall  be  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  interests  of  an  immortal  spirit. 

Yet  if  parents  and  guardians  of  youth  neglect 
this  proper  trust  in  a  vain  confidence,  that  the 
work  may  be  accomplished  without  their  me- 
diation, or  without  the  exercise  of  living  aspira- 
tions to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  for  His  effectual  blessing;  they  will  as- 
suredly fail  of  that  peace  which  is  sooner  or 
later  the  enriching  reward  of  every  labour  of 
love  and  work  of  faith ;  whereas,  however  they 
may  fail  of  the  apparent  success  of  their  best 
endeavours,  it  may  surely  be  affirmed  of  only 
consciencious  labourers  in  every  department  of 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  that  their  "  record  is  on 
high  and  their  judgment  with  their  God." 

Priscilla  Hannah  Gurney. 


WAR. 

Friends  are  exhorted  faithfully  to  adhere  to  our 
ancient  testimony  against  wars  and  fightings, 
and  in  no  way  to  unite  with  any  in  warlike 
measures,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  that  by 
the  inoffensiveness  of  our  conduct  we  may  con- 
vincingly demonstrate  ourselves  to  be  real  sub- 
jects of  the  Messiah's  peaceful  reign,  and  be 
instrumental  in  the  promotion  thereof  towards 
its  designed  completion;  when,  according  to 
ancient  prophecy,  the  earth  shall  be  full  ol  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea;  and  its  inhabitants  learn  war  no  more. 

We  desire  that  all  our  members  may  beware 
of  being  induced,  either  inadvertently  or  for  gain, 
in  any  manner  to  give  countenance  to  the  de- 
stroying practice  of  war. 

Many  are  the  ways  by  which  the  unwary 
and  the  covetous  may  be  caught.  But.  bre.hren, 
look  beyond  the  surface.  Behold  the  depth  of 
misery  into  which  war  plunges  mankind.  Then 
putting  your  trust  in  Him  who  gives  understand- 
ing to  the  simple,  and  provides  for  the  sparrows, 
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ye  may  avoid  the  pollution  which  is  theirs  who 
join  hands  with  this  desolating  evil.  Let  all  be 
careful  not  to  seek  or  accept  profit  by  any  con- 
cern in  preparations  for  war  ;  for  how  reproach- 
fully inconsistent  would  it  be,  to  refuse  an  active 
compliance  with  warlike  measures,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  hesitate  to  enrich  ourselves  by 
the  commerce  and  other  circumstances  dependent 
on  war. 

This  meeting  fervently  recommends  to  the 
deep  attention  of  all  our  members,  that  they  be 
religiously  guarded  against  approving  or  shewing 
the  least  connivance  at  war,  either  by  attending 
at  or  viewing  military  operations,  or  in  any  wise 
encouraging  the  unstable  deceitful  spirit  of  party, 
by  joining  with  political  devices  or  associations, 
however  speciously  disguised  under  the  ensna- 
ring subtleties  commonly  attendant  thereon  ;  but 
that  they  sincerely  labour  to  experience  a  settle- 
ment on  the  alone  sure  foundation  of  the  pure 
unchangeable  truth,  whereby,  through  the  preva- 
lence of  unfeigned  Christian  love  and  good  will 
to  men,  we  may  convincingly  demonstrate  that 
the  kingdom  we  seek  is  not  of  this  world  :  a 
kingdom  and  government  whose  subjects  are  free 
indeed ;  redeemed  from  those  captivating  lusts 
from  whence  come  wars  and  fightings. 

As  we  are  called  out  of  wars  and  fightings,  so 
let  them  be  as  seldom  as  possible  the  subjects  of 
our  conversation  ;  but  let  an  holy  care  rest  upon 
us,  to  abide  in  that  power  which  gives  dominion 
over  the  hopes  and  fears  that  arise  from  the  con- 
cerns of  an  unstable  world,  which  tend,  as  they 
are  admitted  into  the  mind,  to  lessen  the  trust  on 
that  rock  which  is  immoveable. — Christian  Ad- 
vices. 


JAMES  STEBBINS; 

OR,  THE   WAY  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

The  next  night,  as  James  came  into  the  room, 
his  mother  said  to  him,  "  I  shall  not  inquire 
whether  you  have  been  happy  to-day,  my  son, 
for  it  is  evident  that  you  have.  But  before  I 
bid  you  good-night,  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  some  of 
the  things  which  have  made  you  so." 

"  I  will  commence,  then,  with  the  morning," 
said  James.  "  I  started  up  as  soon  as  I  heard 
my  father's  voice  calling  me,  and  it  did  not  seem 
half  so  hard  as  when  I  lay  and  thought  about  it ; 
so  I  had  time  for  a  line  run  in  the  garden  before 
breakfast.  It  was  so  pleasant;  I  thought  the 
birds  never  sang  so  sweetly  before.  I  did  not 
know  it  was  so  pleasant  early  in  the  morning." 

His  mother  smiled  and  said,  "The  boys  that 
lie  in  bed  till  after  breakfast,  are  not  the  boys 
that  make  such  discoveries." 

"When  the  breakfast  bell  rang,"  said  James, 
"  I  was  right  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  had  run  till  I 
was  hungry." 

"  Did  you  regain  your  place  at  the  head  of 
your  class?"  said  his  mother. 

4  No,  mother ;  George  Williams  came  very 
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near  missing  a  word,  and  for  a  moment  I  was 
ready  to  hope  that  he  would,  but  then  I  thought 
of  what  you  said,  and  that  perhaps  if  he  should 
lose  his  place,  he  would  feel  as  bad  as  I  did  yes- 
terday, and  I  was  glad  when  he  succeeded  in 
spelling  the  word.  When  I  went  out,  I  found 
that  one  of  the  boys  had  knocked  my  hat  off 
the  nail  in  the  entry.  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
very  angry,  but  I  thought  how  foolish  and 
wicked  it  was  to  get  angry  for  such  a  trifle. 
When  I  had  time  to  think  more  about  it,  I  was 
very  glad  I  did  not  get  angry  with  him,  for  I  did 
not  think  he  meant  to  knock  it  down.  When  I 
returned  home  at  night,  I  found  Lucy  was  very 
busy  looking  at  the  pictures  in  my  new  book. 
I  wished  to  finish  reading  it,  and  was  going  to 
catch  it  from  her  ;  but  she  looked  very  unwilling 
to  give  it  up  just  then,  and  I  thought  I  would  go 
out  to  do  something  else ;  so  I  said  to  her, '  Lucy, 
I  shall  want  my  book  when  I  come  in  again, 
and  you  will  make  haste,  and  get  through  with 
it,  won't  you  V 

"  And  Lucy  said,  '  Yes,  James ;'  and  when  I 
came  back  again,  she  reached  out  her  little 
hands  to  give  me  the  book,  and  I  felt  very  glad 
I  had  not  snatched  it  from  her." 

When  James  had  finished  his  story,  his 
mother's  kind  look  of  approval,  and  her  affec- 
tionate kiss,  made  his  heart  bound  with  joy. 
She  went  with  him  to  his  chamber,  and  knelt 
with  him  to  pray  that  God  would  still  help  her 
little  son  to  conquer  all  his  wicked  passions, 
that  he  might  become  a  useful  and  happy  man. 

I  hope  my  young  friends  will  learn,  from  the 
story  of  James,  that  neither  pleasant  weather 
nor  kind  friends,  nor  any  other  blessings,  will 
make  them  happy,  if  they  indulge  in  wicked 
and  angry  passions. — Christian  Intelligencer. 


AMERICAN  CANNEL  COAL. 

A  discovery  has  recently  been  made  of  Cannel 
coal,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  possessing  the  quali- 
ties of  the  celebrated  English  Cannel  coal ;  and 
from  a  geological  survey  which  has  been  made, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  known  body  of 
Cannel  coal  in  the  world.  The  beds  have  been 
shafted  in  one  place  to  the  depth  of  46  feet  in 
solid  coal,  without  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
vein  ;  and  in  another  place,  3i  miles  distant,  to 
the  depth  of  24  feet.  In  England  and  Scotland 
this  coal  is  found  principally  in  veins  of  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  never  exceed- 
ing seven  feet. 

The  coal  has  been  analyzed,  and  found  to  be 
of  the  purest  quality,  and  suitable  for  any  pur- 
pose for  which  coal  can  be  used ;  but  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  smelting  iron,  for  raising 
steam,  and  for  making  gas,  lor  which  purposes 
it  has  been  fully  tested. 

Contiguous  to  the  coal  beds,  and  upon  the 
same  lands,  are  found  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore 
(red  oxide)  of  the  best  quality,  together  with 
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limestone,  sandstone,  and  fire-clay,  required  for 
the  advantageous  manufacture  of  iron. 

A  company  has  been  organized,  under  a 
charter  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  called  the 
Calloway  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  mining  this  coal,  and  of  manu- 
facturing iron. 

The  lands,  including  the  coal  and  iron  beds, 
have  been  purchased,  and  the  Company  are 
making  arrangements  to  bring  the  coal  to  market 
in  the  coming  spring,  with  every  prospect  of 
realizing  a  handsome  profit  on  the  investment. 

We  shall  then  be  no  longer  dependent  on  a 
foreign  country  for  a  supply  of  this  valuable 
article  of  fuel. 

Specimens  of  the  coal  and  iron  ore  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  they  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  developing  the  vast  mine- 
ral wealth  of  the  once  "  Far  West,"  which  is 
now  brought  so  near  us  through  the  agency  of 
steam  and  electricity. — St.  Louis  Mercury. 


pendent  labourer  has  a  rank,  and  a  high  rank  to 
descend  from. — Duppa. 


WEALTH  AND  COMFORT. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  a  certain 
class  of  politicians  should  at  this  time  of  day  re- 
gard the  multiplication  of  the  products  of  labour 
— the  aggregate  riches  and  power  of  a  country — 
as  the  sole  objects  of  their  anxiety,  while, 
whether  the  labourer  be  simply  replacing  an  in- 
animate piece  of  mechanism,  or  taking  a  rank  in 
the  moral  economy  of  the  universe  ;  or  whether 
riches  flow  in  such  contracted  channels  that  the 
few  are  princes  and  the  many  are  beggers;  or 
plenty  is  diffused  through  all  the  ranks  of  socie- 
ty, so  that  none  need  be  destitute  who  are  not 
depraved,  are  matters  of  utter  indifference.  We 
may  count  our  possessions  in  the  east,  and  in  the 
west,  in  the  north,  and  in  the  south ;  we  may 
call  the  attention  to  our  immense  manufactories, 
the  quantity  and  the  superiority  of  their  pro- 
ducts ;  we  may  point  out  our  merchants  who  are 
princes,  and  our  nobility  who  are  the  honoura- 
ble of  the  earth  ;  who  may  say,  Behold  our  flag 
in  every  port,  and  mistress  of  the  ocean ! — still, 
unless  this  immense  wealth  and  power  tend  to 
make  the  mass  of  those  who  help  to  acquire  it 
more  happy,  more  moral,  more  affluent,  than  is 
the  case  in  other  countries  that  have  it  not,  all 
this  is  but  vain  glory  and  boasting.  All  this 
show  of  wealth  and  power  is  but  a  false,  unpro- 
fitable counterfeit,  and  a  semblance  of  a  joy  and 
happiness  that  exist  not — the  fruit  of  the  glow- 
ing hue,  that  crumbles  into  bitter  ashes  between 
the  teeth,  unless  comfort  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  peasant  in  the  land,  who  strives  to 
earn  it  by  his  industry,  and  the  humblest  peasant 
be  habituated  to  an  enlightened  industry  by  a 
careful  education.  If  a  distinction  of  ranks  be 
worth  anything,  it  is  worth  most  when  it  makes 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  hard-working 
labourer  and  the  parish  pauper.    The  inde- 


HOW  TO  AVOID  QUARRELS. 

J.  Clark,  of  Frome,  was  asked  by  a  friend 
how  he  always  kept  himself  from  being  in- 
volved in  quarrels,  to  which  he  replied,  "  By 
letting  the  angry  person  have  all  the  quarrel  to 
himself."  This  afterwards  became  a  proverb  in 
the  town.  When  a  quarrel  was  rising,  they 
would  say,  «  Come,  let  us  remember  old  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  leave  the  angry  man  to  quarrel  by 
himself."  If  the  reader  will  always  follow  this 
rule,  he  will  save  himself  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  perhaps  many  hard  knocks.  Remember,  it 
always  takes  two  to  quarrel. 


LINES 


On  the  death  of  a  venerable  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia. 
Fourscore  and  ten — a  lengthen'd  way, 

With  peaceful  heart  the  Patriarch  trod, 
And  calmly  met  life's  closing  day, 
And  at  its  evening  walk'd  with  God. 

He  walked  with  God,  where  spirits  just 

Without  a  cloud  His  face  behold; 
Let  filial  tears  bedew  the  dust 

That  slumbers  in  its  casket  cold. 

For  think  not  when  the  aged  die, 

And  find  their  couch  in  mouldering  clay, 

That  lightly  parts  the  loosen'd  tie, 
Or  scarcely  mourned  they  pass  away. 

Speak,  ye  who  by  a  father's  side 

So  fondly  watched,  while  years  swept  by, 

Making  his  hoary  locks  your  pride, 
And  learning  how  the  righteous  die  : 

Say,  was  the  shaft  of  anguish  slight, 
And  soon  dispelled  the  sorrowing  gloom, 

When  closed  those  eyes  in  rayless  night, 
On  the  cold  pillow  of  the  tomb  ? 

Hence  with  the  thought !    It  is  not  so ; 

Methinks  a  deeper  wo  should  wait 
The  loss  whose  rooted  virtues  show 

The  ripeness  of  so  long  a  date. 

Then  say  not,  when  the  aged  die, 

And  fade  from  mortal  life  away, 
That  lightly  parts  affection's  tie, 

Or  brief  the  tear  that  dews  the  clay. 

L.  H.  Sigournet. 

Hartford,  January  5,  1848. 


PARTING  WORDS. 


And  he  said  <Let  me  go,   for  the  iay  breaketh.'"- 
xxxii.  26. 

Let  me  go,  the  day  is  breaking — 
Dear  companions,  let  me  go ; 
We  have  spent  a  night  of  waking 
In  the  wilderness  below ! 
Upward  now  I  bend  my  way ; 
Part  we  here  at  break  of  day. 

Let  me  go  :  I  may  not  tarry, 
Wrestling  thus  with  doubts  and  fears ; 
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Angels  wait  my  soul  to  carry 
Where  my  risen  Lord  appears; 
Friends  and  kindred  weep  not  so — 
If  ye  love  me,  let  me  go. 

We  have  travell'd  long  together, 
Hand  in  hand,  and  heart  in  heart, 
Both  through  fair  and  stormy  weather, 
And  'tis  hard,  'tis  hard  to  part : 
While  I  sigh,  "Farewell!"  to  you, 
Answer,  one  and  all,  "  Adieu  !" 

'Tis  not  darkness  gathering  round  me 
That  withdraws  me  from  your  sight ; 
Walls  of  flesh  no  more  can  bound  me, 
But,  translated  into  light, 
Like  the  lark  on  mounting  wing, 
Though  unseen,  you  hear  me  sing. 

Heaven's  broad  day  hath  o'er  me  broken, 
Far  beyond  earth's  span  or  sky; 
Am  1  dead  ?    Nay,  by  this  token, 
Know  that  I  have  ceased  to  die : 
Would  you  solve  the  mystery, 
Come  up  hither, — come  and  see. 

J.  Montgomery. 
The  Mount,  near  Sheffield,  June  26,  1837. 


VIRTUE. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would, 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 

Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk :  and  wisdom's  self 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort, 

Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 

May  sit  i'  th'  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day, 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts, 

Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun; 

Himself  is  his  own  dungeon.  Milton. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate,  the  debate  on  the 
Ten  Regiment  Bill  has  been  continued  by  Senators 
Badger  of  North  Carolina  and  Foote  of  Missisippi; 
the  former  opposing,  and  the  latter  advocating  the 
war  and  the  bill.  Resolutions  have  been  passed, 
calling  on  the  President  for  the  instructions  under 
which  Gen.  Scott's  order  (mentioned  in  our  last,) 
was  issued,  and  also  any  opinions  of  Gen.  Scott  on 
file  as  to  the  military  means  necessary  to  carry 
them  into  effect. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  has  been  reported,  providing 
for  a  loan  of  $18,000,000.  On  the  17th,  J.  R.  Gid- 
dings  offered  a  preamble  and  resolution,  setting 
forlh  that  a  coloured  man,  employed  as  a  waiter  in 
a  boarding  house  in  that  city,  who  had  made  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  his  freedom  for  $300, 
and  had  paid  that  sum  within  about  $60,  had  been 
violently  carried  away  to  the  New  Orleans  slave 
market  by  persons  engaged  in  the  internal  slave 
trade;  that  such  outrages  were  common  in  the 
District,  ami  were  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress,— and  concluding  with  a  resolution  that  a 
committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  upon  the  facts,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  repealing  such  acts  of  Congress  as 
authorize  the  slave  trade  in  the;  District.  A  scene 
of  great  confusion  ensued,  which  was  finally  ended 


by  the  motion  of  a  Georgia  member  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table.  This  motion  prevailed  by 
a  vote  of  94  to  88,  seventeen  members  from  the 
free  States  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
jal  the  post  routes  in  operation  on  the  30th  of  6th 
mouth  last,  were  153,818  miles  in  extent;  and  the 
annual  transportation  of  the  mails  over  them  was 
30,887,899  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $2,406,848. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — Bills  have  been 
introduced  into  both  Houses,  providing  for  a  gene- 
ral registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
throughout  the  State.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  usury 
laws,  except  as  regards  the  banks,  has  been 
brought  into  the  Senate.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
abolition  of  militia  trainings  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House.  Francis  R.  Shunk,  re-elected  Go- 
vernor of  the  State,  was  inaugurated  on  the  18th 
inst. 

Correction. — Our  last  week's  report  was  erro- 
neous as  regards  the  vote  of  the  House  in  relation 
to  capital  punishment.  It  appears  the  vote  of  38 
to  55  was  not  on  the  resolution  itself,  but  merely 
on  the  question  of  considering  it  at  that  time. 
This  was  on  the  17th.  On  the  18th  the  resolution 
was  taken  up,  and  an  amendment,  changing  its 
character  to  one  of  "inquiring  into  the  expediency  " 
of  the  abolition,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  46  to  45  . 
On  the  19th  the  resolution  as  amended  was  passed 
— yeas  56,  nays  40.  For  this  information  we  are 
indebted  to  the  report  published  in  the  "  Harrisburg 
Telegraph." 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  the  1st  inst, 
have  been  received.  The  money  market  cont  nued 
to  improve,  and  the  Bank  of  England  had  reduced 
the  rate  of  interest  to  five  per  cent.  There  had 
been  a  few  more  failures,  and  the  general  state  of 
trade  had  not  much  improved,  produce  continuing 
much  depressed  in  price,  and  very  difficult  of  sale. 
The  advices  from  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
regarded  as  encouraging.  The  corn  and  cotton 
markets  were  firm,  with  but  little  change  in  prices. 
Ireland  remained  in  a  terrible  condition,  murder 
and  lawless  outrages  being  fearfully  prevalent.  In 
many  places  organized  bands  of  armed  ruffians 
were  in  the  practice  of  sending  letters  to  such 
landlords  and  others  as  incurred  their  displeasure, 
threatening  them  with  death;  and  murdering  such 
as  afterwards  remained  in  the  country.  These 
excesses  do  not  appear  to  be  justly  chargeable  to 
the  suffering  poor,  but  to  idle  and  worthless  per- 
sons, who  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  destitu- 
tion to  organize  secret  confederacies.  The  new 
Irish  Coeicion  Bill,  preventing  the  carrying  of  arrhs 
without  license,  had  been  proclaimed  in  several 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  counties,  where 
crime  was  most  prevalent. 

The  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  widow  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  died  at  Piacenza,  on  the  17th 
of  the  12th  month,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age. 

The  Market.— Flour  $6  to  $6.25  per  barrel.' 
Indian  meal  $3  to$3.12J.  Wheat  $1  58  to  $1.62A. 
Rye  85  to  87  cents.  Indian  corn  63  cts.  Oats 
46c.    Hams  8  cts.  Lard  7j  cents. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Fourth  day, 
the  2nd  of  Second  of  month,  at  3  o;clock,  P.  M.  iu 
the  committee  room  of  the  Bible  Depository. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

(Continued  from  page  276.) 

It  was  mentioned  in  page  259,  that  W.  Allen 
in  1822  visited  the  Waldenses,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Piedmont,  and  shortly  afterwards  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  a  particular  account  of  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  those  people  were  exposed; 
which  letter  was  sent  to  Verona  by  a  special 
messenger.  Near  the  end  of  1 832,  a  letter  from 
S.  Grellet,  who  was  still  travelling  on  the  conti- 
nent, contained  the  following  anecdote  respecting 
the  reception  and  effect  of  this  communication. 
When  this  letter  was  sent  to  the  Emperor's 
residence,  he  was  out,  but  returning  late  at  night, 
he  received  and  read  it.  Baron  Wylie,  going 
into  his  apartment  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, found  Alexander  sitting  at  the  table  in 
tears.  Surprised  and  alarmed,  he  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  trouble,  when  the  Emperor,  point- 
ing to  the  letter,  answered — "  Read  that,  and  see 
whether  I  can  help  being  afflicted  for  those  dear 
Waldenses."  He  then  made  a  donation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  at  La  Tour. 

The  care  taken  by  W.  Allen  to  render  his  ac- 
quaintance with  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  extensive 
plans  of  benevolence,  has  been  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  this  review.  His  late  journeys  upon 
the  continent  having  enlarged  his  sphere  of  ac- 
quaintance, caused  a  correspondent  increase  of 
literary  labour.  The  plans  which  he  had  long 
contemplated  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  Were  adjusted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  different  countries,  and  manuscript 
copies  were  sent  to  most  of  the  rulers  whom  he 
had  visited.  From  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
Wirtemburg,  letters  were  received  near  this  time, 
expressive  of  the  utmost  gratitude  for  the  interest 
which  he  manifested  in  the  improvement  of  their 
people,  with  an  assurance  of  their  disposition  to 
employ  their  influence  and  power  in  furtherance 


of  his  designs.  And  any  one  who  carefully  ex- 
amines these  memoirs,  must  perceive  that  his 
letters  and  visits  to  men  in  authority  were 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  enlist  them  in  the  great 
work  to  which  he  devoted  so  large  a  part  of  his 
life — the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community  ;  and  that  a  vain  ambi- 
tion to  add  importance  to  his  own  character  by 
mingling  with  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful, 
had  no  place  in  his  mind. 

About  the  beginning  of  1833,  W.  Allen  appre- 
hended himself  religiously  required  to  unite  once 
more  with  his  friend,  Stephen  Grellet,  in  a  visit, 
in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  to  some  parts  of 
the  continent.  He  had,  in  1827,  married  a  third 
time,  and  the  prospect  of  leaving  his  wife  and  his 
interesting  engagements  in  his  native  land,  to  en- 
counter the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  journey 
to  the  continent,  especially  to  Spain,  through 
which  he  expected  to  pass,  was  painful  to  his 
feelings.  But,  he  observes,  "  I  must  give  up 
every  thing  to  my  Divine  Master.  He  has  been 
graciously  with  me  all  my  life  long,  to  the  pre- 
sent hour."  In  this  prospect  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  that  his  wife  freely  resigned  him 
to  the  service. 

On  the  3rd  of  2nd  month,  W.  Allen  joined 
his  friend  Stephen  Grellet,  at  Bayonne,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  perform  a  quarantine  of 
several  days,  on  account  of  the  cholera.  But 
that  time  was  not  passed  in  idleness.  There 
were  great  numbers  of  poor  in  the  place,  to 
whom  assistance  had  been  usually  rendered  with 
very  little  discrimination  ;  and  our  friends  had 
several  conferences  with  the  principal  municipal 
authorities,  to  whom  they  imparted  such  infor- 
mation as  their  experience  had  rendered  familiar 
to  them,  in  relation  to  the  proper  modes  of  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  the  indigent.  The  plans 
for  this  purpose  which  W.  Allen  prepared,  were 
translated  into  French,  and  delivered  to  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens,  who  were  selected  to  have 
charge  of  the  business  ;  and,  from  the  interest 
which  the  subjeci  excited,  there  was  encourage- 
ment to  hope  that  considerable  good  would  be 
accomplished.  The  plans,  proposed  for  adoption, 
included  the  pro\iding  of  employment  for  the 
poor,  the  elevation  of  their  morals,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  instruction.  Opportunities  of  spread- 
ing religious  information,  were  also  embraced, 
principally  by  the  distribution  of  tracts.  Infor- 
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mation  received  after  leaving  Bayonne  confirm- 
ed the  belief  that  their  philanthropic  labours 
there  would  not  prove  to  have  been  in  vain. 

On  the  16th,  their  quarantine  having  expired, 
they  commenced  a  toilsome  and  perilous  journey 
among  the  Pyrenees,  for  Madrid,  the  capital  of 
Spain,  where  they  arrived  on  the  20th.  Although 
they  were  strangers,  and  Protestants  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  country,  they  soon  met  with  friends 
among  different  ranks  in  society.  They  were 
kindly  received  by  C.  P.  Van  Ness,  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  at  whose  house  they  twice  held 
religious  meetings  ;  and  his  son,  Cornelius  Van 
Ness,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, kindly  agreed  to  accompany  them,  in  a 
visit  which  they  were  desirous  of  making  lo  the 
various  establishments  for  the  suppression  of 
crimes,  or  the  relief  of  distress. 

By  the  aid  of  the  English  Ambassador,  they 
were  introduced  to  Count  de  Ofalia,  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  who  had  been  in  America,  and 
had  some  knowledge  of  our  society.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  kindness,  and  procured  per- 
mission, from  the  king,  for  them  to  visit  the 
prisons  and  charitable  establishments  in  Madrid. 
As  the  British  government  was  then  preparing 
the  measures,  which  were  soon  afterwards  car- 
ried into  effect,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies,  they  endeavoured  to  convince  this 
minister,  that  Spain  ought  to  adopt  a  similar 
course.  They  also  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
him  the  propriety  of  an  efficient  remedy  for  the 
prevailing  mendicity,  and  the.  advantages  of  as- 
signing allotments  of  land  to  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers. Whether  these  benevolent  suggestions 
were  productive  of  any  permanent  effect  or  not, 
they  were  respectfully  heard. 

The  particulars  of  the  visits  which  were  sub- 
sequently paid  to  those  institutions,  though  high- 
ly interesting,  must  be  omitted  in  this  review. 
But  when  these  visits  were  completed,  they 
thought  it  right  to  prepare,  for  the  information 
and  inspection  of  the  government,  a  general  re- 
port of  the  observations  which  they  had  made, 
and  the  improvements  which  their  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  such  establishments  in  other 
countries,  enabled  them  to  suggest. 

In  this  repcfrt,  they  first  stated  the  object  of 
their  visit  to  lie  a  desire,  under  an  apprehension 
of  duty,  and  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  which 
teaches  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards 
man,  lo  promote  the  happiness  of  the  human 
family,  without  respect  to  nations  or  religious 
profession.  They  then  adverted  to  several  par- 
ticulars to  which  they  desired  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Spanish  authorities. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  prevalence  of  men- 
dicity, upon  which  it  was  justly  remarked  that 
alms,  indiscriminately  given,  tend  to  support  an 
idle  and  profligate  cla?s,  and  to  keep  up  a  race  of 
beggars,  which  operates  to  weaken  and  demo- 
ralize the  community.  Hence  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  a  proper  inspection  into  the  con- 


dition of  the  poor,  and  the  extension  of  aid  to 
enable  them  to  provide  for  their  own  support. 
They  laid  down  the  proposition,  as  established 
by  the  history  of  all  nations,  that  ignorance  is  the 
parent  of  crime ;  that  it  produces  idleness  and 
sloth,  and  a  tendency  to  indulgences  connected 
with  mere  animal  existence ;  while  the  desire 
for  useful  knowledge  stimulates  the  intellect,  and 
increases  the  capacity  for  usefulness.  Hence 
they  urged  the  importance  of  training  the  youth 
to  the  pursuit  of  sound  useful  knowledge,  and 
the  adoption  of  good  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples. Among  the  evils  which  appeared  to  de- 
mand the  restraining  authority  of  government, 
the  spirit  of  gambling,  particularly  in  lotteries, 
was  specially  noticed ;  and  the  injury  to  morals, 
frequently  caused  by  the  delusive  hopes  afforded 
by  lotteries  was  pointed  out. 

In  the  second  place,  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  was  brought  into  view,  many  of  whom 
were  observed  to  be  living  in  idleness  and  penu- 
ry, while  there  were  large  tracts  of  good  land 
lying  half  cultivated,  upon  which  these  peasants, 
with  proper  encouragement,  might  support  them- 
selves in  comfort,  and  furnish  a  considerable 
revenue  to  the  proprietors.  The  expediency  of 
patronizing,  by  government,  a  system  similar  to 
the  rural  colonies  in  England,  was  suggested ; 
and  they  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  they 
had  observed  the  efforts  of  the  king  and  queen 
to  improve  and  encourage  some  of  the  benevo- 
lent institutions,  modestly  intimating  the  further 
meliorations  of  which  they  were  susceptible. 

One  important  defect  in  the  prisons  which 
came  under  their  notice,  was  the  want  of  classi- 
fication, in  consequence  of  which  the  novices  in 
vice  were  associated  with  the  most  hardened 
and  accomplished  villains.  This  defect,  and  its 
necessary  consequences,  were  forcibly  urged, 
and  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  modes 
adopted  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  were  explained.  The  practice 
which,  it  seems,  they  had  witnessed,  of  com- 
pelling the  criminals  to  work  in  chains,  exposed 
to  public  view,  was  held  up  as  calculated  to  pre- 
vent all  hope  of  their  reformation.  The  harden- 
ing and  brutalizing  effects  of  exposing  criminals 
to  the  public  gaze,  must  now  be  obvious  enough 
to  men  of  much  less  sensibility  and  discernment 
than  S.  Grellet  and  W.  Allen  ;  and  yet,  there 
was  a  time,  not  seventy  years  ago,  when  even 
in  Philadelphia,  convicts  might  be  seen  at  work, 
under  the  eye  of  an  overseer,  in  the  public 
streets. 

The  slavery  of  the  coloured  race,  though  not 
connected  with  their  visits  to  the  institutions  of 
Madrid,  and,  more  particularly,  the  shelter  and 
encouragement  afforded  by  the  Spanish  colonies 
to  the  African  slave-trade,  constituted  a  part  of 
this  unflattering  report.  While  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  palliate  or  conceal  the  part  taken  by  the 
people  of  England  or  the  United  States  in  the 
slavery  of  the  negroes,  they  unflinchingly,  yet 
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respectfully  urged  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
abolishing  this  vestige  of  barbarism  within  the 
Spanish  dominions. 

The  communication  was  closed  with  the 
avowal  of  a  desire  for  the  happiness  of  the  king 
and  queen,  and  a  belief  that  with  such  a  coun- 
try, and  so  fine  a  people,  nothing  was  wanting 
but  a  series  of  arrangements,  which  the  king 
had  power  to  make,  to  enable  Spain  to  give  an 
example  to  surrounding  nations  of  what  may  be 
done,  when  the  spirit  of  industry  is  roused,  en- 
couraged, and  judiciously  applied. 

Whether  this  report  was  productive  of  any 
salutary  influence  on  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, it  does  not  appear  to  have  given  offence ; 
for  our  friends  were  soon  afterwards  invited  to 
visit  the  king  and  queen  at  their  palace,  where 
they  were  kindly  and  respectfully  treated,  though 
nothing  remarkable  occurred.  They  also  re- 
ceived a  written  permit  to  visit  the  prisons  of 
Valencia  and  Barcelona. 

The  road  between  Madrid  and  Valencia  being 
much  infested  by  banditti,  who  frequently  plun- 
der the  travellers,  the  authorities  at  the  former 
place  offered  to  send  a  company  of  horsemen  with 
our  friends  to  protect  them ;  but  this  offer  they 
were  not  free  to  accept.  At  Valencia  they  were 
escorted  to  the  various  prisons  by  officers  of 
government,  apparently  to  protect  them  from  the 
insults,  to  which  the  singularity  of  their  appear- 
ance and  manners  might  otherwise  have  exposed 
them. 

In  this  city  and  its  institutions  they  found 
some  things  to  commend,  but  much  to  deplore. 
The  venality  of  the  officers  of  government,  which 
has  been  long  and  generally  known,  was  such 
that  almost  all  who  were  wealthy,  however  crimi- 
nal, might  escape  by  bribery.  The  oppression 
to  which  the  peasantry  of  the  country  were  sub- 
jected, from  tithes  and  imposts,  left  them  very 
little  to  support  their  families,  and  stimulate  their 
exertions.  A  fine  country,  with  a  genial  climate, 
is  thus,  by  bigotry  and  oppression,  filled  with  a 
miserable  population.  Yet  a  number  of  inte- 
resting friendships  were  formed,  and  some  op- 
portunities were  found  for  religious  communica- 
tions. 

After  visiting  the  different  institutions  at  Bar- 
celona, our  friends  addressed  a  second  communi- 
cation to  the  king  and  queen,  in  which  they 
exposed  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  causes 
of  some  of  the  evils  existing  among  the  people, 
and  the  remedies  which  ought  to  be  applied, 
with  a  freedom  and  honesty  which  are  probably 
too  seldom  the  accompaniments  of  addresses 
designed  for  the  royal  ear.  Yet  such  is  the 
Christian  spirit  evidently  pervading  the  commu 
nication,  that  it  seems  impossible  even  for  th; 
pride  of  royalty  to  be  offended  by  it.  These 
communications  appear  to  have  been  prepared 
by  W.  Allen,  but  submitted  to  the  revision  of  his 
companion. 

On  a  retrospect  of  their  labours  in  Spain,  W 


Allen  remarks :  "In  our  visit  to  this  country  we 
have  met  with  divers  valuable  individuals,  and 
with  much  to  claim  our  sympathy ;  the  retro- 
spect of  the  opportunities  which  have  been 
afforded  for  religious  communication,  with  per- 
sons of  various  classes,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, is  attended  with  peace ;  and  we 
have  been  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
personal  association  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  future  usefulness.    The  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  correspondence  in  the  parts  that  have 
been  visited,  and  we  hope  that  the  opening  will 
be  wisely  and  cautiously  improved.    It  is  en- 
couraging to  believe,  that,  though  much  hidden 
from  outward  observation,  there  is  a  precious 
seed  scattered  through  this  nation ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  will,  in  his  own 
time,  cause  it  to  spring  up  yet  more  conspicu- 
ously, and  bring  forth  fruit.    We  learned  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
many  parts  of  Spain,  maintain  the  principles  of 
Archbishop  Fenelon,  and  are  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  true  spiritual  worship;  but  such  is 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  priests,  and 
there  is  so  much  gross  ignorance  among  the 
people,  that  great  prudence  and  care  are  requisite 
in  any  attempts  to  diffuse  knowledge,  or  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  truth." 

Our  friends  left  the  Spanish  dominions  on  the 
28th  of  3d  month,  with  a  thankful  persuasion 
that  they  had  been  divinely  guided  in  their  jour- 
ney through  this  dark  and  bigoted  land,  and  from 
subsequent  information  it  appeared  that  their 
visit  was  paid  at  the  only  time  when  it  could  be 
done ;  for  there  were  obstructions  which  were 
just  removed,  and  the  popular  tumults  which 
arose  soon  after  their  departure,  would  unques- 
tionably have  closed  their  way,  had  they  been 
still  in  the  country. 

After  leaving-  the  Spanish  dominions,  our 
friends  occupied  about  three  weeks  in  travelling 
through  France,  visiting  schools  and  religious 
persons  on  their  way.  At  Paris  they  had  two 
interesting  interviews  with  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
in  which  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  was 
brought  under  discussion ;  and  though  nothing 
very  specific  appears  in  the  narrative,  we  may 
readily  believe  that  the  zeal  for  meliorating  the 
condition  of  the  negro  race,  for  which  the  Duke 
is  conspicuous,  was  somewhat  quickened  by  his 
intercourse  with  such  men  as  S.  Grellet  and  W. 
Allen. 

In  a  little  less  than  three  months  from  the 
time  of  leaving  home,  W.  Allen  was  favoured 
to  return  in  safety  to  his  residence  at  Stoke 
Newington. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Chinese  proverb  says,  "A 
legs,  and  cannot  stand ;  but  it  has 
can  flv  far  and  wide." — Hochelaga. 


lie  has  no 
wings,  and 
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From  the  North  American  Review. 

JOHN  HUSS  AND  JEROME  OF  PRAGUE. 

(Concluded  from  page  801.) 

The  way  was  now  open  for  Huss.  A  dreary 
winter  and  a  joyless  spring  had  passpd  away, 
the  smiting  heats  of  summer  had  bowed  him 
down,  and  thus  long  he  had  waited  for  the  poor 
boon  of  a  public  audience,  which  had  been  with- 
held, as  if  the  delay  were  a  favour,  instead  of  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment,  weariness, and  sorrow. 
How  ardently  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to 
face  his  accusers  appears  in  such  phrases  as 
these  : — "  0,  why  am  I  not  led  forth  to  the  fu- 
neral pile,  rather  than  thus  prevented  from  being 
heard?"  "Rather  than  be  thus  basely  stifled,  I 
prefer  to  have  my  body  burned  with  fire  ;  I  am 
anxious  that  every  Christian  shall  know  what 
are  my  last  words."  His  time  at  last  arrived. 
His  public  examination  was  appointed  for  the 
4th  of  June,  though  not  till  after  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  get  him  condemned  without  a 
hearing.  This  scandalous  manoeuvre  was  baf- 
fled by  the  prompt  intervention  of  his  faithful 
countrymen,  whose  remonstrances  had  such  an 
effect  on  Sigismund,  that  he  compelled  the  hasty 
judges  to  submit  to  the  tedious  process  of  an 
open  audience.  A  deputation  had  already  been 
sent  to  Gotleben,  to  examine  the  prisoner  in 
secret,  in  order  to  draw  from  him  a  recantation, 
or  at  least  an  avowal  of  heretical  opinions.  But 
though,  as  he  tells  us,  he  suffered  greatly  from 
the  insults  of  his  tormentors,  he  neither  lost  his 
temper,  nor  was  betrayed  into  any  imprudent 
concessions. 

Glad,  however,  as  he  was  to  obtain  a  public 
hearing,  he  was  well  aware  of  the  change  in  his 
prospects  since  the  day  when  the  summons  to 
Constance  had  lifted  him,  as  by  a  miracle,  from  a 
bed  of  sickness.  The  question,  as  he  clearly 
perceived,  was  no  longer  an  open  one.  In  a 
letter  written  about  this  lime  he  says, — "  All 
was  decided  by  the  council,  previously  to  my 
being  thrown  into  prison."  He  knew,  also,  that 
he  had  been  stigmatized  in  a  document  published 
by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  his 
case,  as  a  heretic  and  a  seducer  of  the  people. 
It  was,  indeed,  too  late  for  argument  or  rhetoric, 
or  the  persuasive  power  of  simple  innocence,  to 
save  him.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  network 
of  hostile  influences,  too  strong  to  be  broken 
through.  As  a  denouncer  of  clerical  corruption, 
he  had  probably  dealt  too  familiarly  with  the 
dignity  of  the  order,  to  be  forgiven.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  union, 
for  he  would  not  admit  the  infallibility  of  the 
council,  the  great  instrument  of  union.  lie  was 
a  miniature  Wycliffe  ;  and  the  council,  by  the 
sweeping  sentence  passed  on  the  master,  had 
committed  itself  to  the  condemnation  of  the  dis- 
ciple. He  was  a.  Realist,  and  the  Parisian  No- 
minalists were  not  on  that  account  disposed  to 
look  leniently  on  his  other  delinquencies.  There 


were  Germans  at  Constance,  some  of  whom  had 
not  forgotten  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the 
memorable  secession  from  the  University  of 
Prague.  Besides,  the  past  and  present  troubles 
in  Bohemia,  with  the  fear  of  future  disorders, 
urged  the  friends  of  peace  to  remove  the  author 
of  them.  We  need  only  add  the  vague  and 
slippery  character  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  the 
most  intelligible  definition  of  which  is,  a  substi- 
tution of  private  opinion  lor  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  church,  and  it  is  evident  at  once  how 
little  was  to  be  hoped  from  a  body  which, 
calling  itself  the  church  universal,  had  only  to 
declare  its  disallowance  of  an  article  to  make 
that  article  ipso  facto  heretical.  The  plaintiff 
became  his  own  judge,  and  wo  to  the  defendant. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  the  cardinals,  prelates, 
and  a  large  body  of  the  inferior  clergy,  met  at 
the  Franciscan  monastery,  to  which  Huss  had 
been  brought  back  from  Gotleben.  The  pri- 
soner was  introduced.  Months  of  severe  con- 
finement, and  the  pains  of  sharp  disease,  had 
deepened  the  paleness  of  those  thin,  but  not 
harsh  features,  whose  mild  expression  so  attracts 
us  in  his  portrait.  But  the  signature  of  suffering 
on  the  human  countenance,  which  more  than 
tears  or  moving  speech  goes  straight  to  the  heart 
of  a  fellow-man,  was  lost  upon  these  cruel  in- 
quisitors. He  was  left  to  stand  awhile  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  hall,  till  his  judges  had  sated  them- 
selves with  gazing  on  him.  His  books  were 
then  shown  to  him,  and  acknowledged  to  be  his. 
The  reading  of  articles  against  him  commenced. 
But  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  reply,  he  was 
interrupted  by  such  an  uproar,  that  he  could  not 
be  heard.  "  I  thought,"  he  said, "  that  the  council 
possessed  more  good-breeding,  charity,  and  disci- 
pline." After  waiting  a  little,  he  appealed  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  outcry  grew  more 
furious.  "  That  is  not  the  question,"  was  the 
clamour.  The  scene  has  been  described  by 
Luther  in  his  rough  way.  "  They  all,"  says 
he,  "  began  to  rage  like  wild  boars  ;  the  bristles 
of  their  backs  stood  on  an  end  ;  they  wrinkled 
their  brows  and  whetted  their  tusks."  The 
assembly  broke  up  in  confusion.  After  two 
days  they  met  again,  and  this  time,  the  emperor 
being  present,  preserved  tolerable  decency; 
though,  when  Huss  declared  that  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  his  soul  where  Wycliffe  was,  he 
was  greeted  with  a  roai  of  laughter.  He  was 
charged  with  holding  Wycliffe's  errors.  This 
he  denied,  not  reffardino  as  errors  those  doctrines 
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of  Wycliffe  which  he  himself  professed.  On 
these  and  other  points  the  examination  continued 
for  some  time,  and  was  finally  adjourned  to  the 
next  day.  As  Huss  was  retiring,  Sigismund, 
still  uneasy  at  his  ownequi\ocal  posi  ion,  called 
him  back,  and  endeavoured  by  persuasions  and 
threats  to  induce  him  to  submit  unreservedly  to 
the  authority  of  the  council.  He  replied,  that 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  retract,  if  any  thing 
better  than  his  own  doclnne  could  bo  shown 
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him.  In  the  third  audience,  a  long  list  of  arti- 
cles, professing  to  be  taken  from  Huss's  works, 
were  read.  Some  he  acknowledged,  some  he 
denied,  and  some  he  defended.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  him  to  confess  his  errors,  to  ab- 
jure them,  and  swear  never  to  teach  them.  He 
could  not  confess  an  error  till  it  was  proved  to 
be  such,  and  he  could  not  abjure  what  he  had 
been  falsely  charged  with  maintaining.  The 
emperor,  provoked  by  his  obstinacy,  declared, 
that,  if  he  did  not  recant,  he  ought  to  be  burned 
to  death.  Huss  made  no  reply,  and  was  re- 
manded to  prison,  whither  the  faithful  John  de 
Ohlum  attended  him.  When  he  arrived  there, 
he  was.  so  exhausted  with  illness  and  fatigue  that 
he  could  scarcely  stand.  Thus  ended  the  three 
audiences,  throughout  which  all  the  arts  and 
assaults  of  his  adversaries  had  not  been  able  to 
shake  his  firmness  in  the  smallest  point.  As  a 
man  and  a  Christian  he  had  no  cause  to  blush 
for  his  bearing  on  those  trying  days.  It  was 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  patient 
but  determined  tone  of  his  letters.  In  these  ad- 
mirable writings,  so  full  of  piety,  of  affection, 
and  of  resignation,  we  see  the  genuine  goodness 
of  his  nature.  Never  for  a  moment  does  he 
think  of  a  compromise  with  his  persecutors. 
Constant,  but  not  obstinate,  severe  but  not  vin- 
dictive, ready  to  die  for  the  truth,  but  not  ambi- 
tious of  the  parade  of  martyrdom,  he  excites  our 
admiration,  while  he  hardly  seems  to  need  our 
pity.  If  his  phrases  are  sometimes  harsh,  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  the  utterance  of  personal  spite, 
but  the  plain,  unmeasured  speech  of  one  who 
identifies  himself  with  the  cause  for  which  he 
suffers.  That  they  are  not  more  bitter  is  ama- 
zing, when  we  remember  his  wrongs  and  his 
woes. 

His  condemnation,  though  yet  delayed  in  the 
hope  of  pressing  him  to  an  abjuration  of  his 
errors,  was  virtually  decreed.  How  far  he  was 
a  heretic,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  Nor 
are  we  prepared  to  deny  that  some  of  his 
doctrines  were  erroneous,  and  possibly  unsafe. 
But  that  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  much 
better  man  than  many  of  his  judges,  we  have  no 
doubt ;  and,  as  he  said  of  Wycliffe,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  say  of  him, — «  We  should  be  willing 
to  have  our  souls  where  he  is."  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  pass  too  severe  a  sentence  on  the 
acts  of  the  council.  The  horror  of  heresy  in 
those  days  was  extreme,  and  perhaps  most  in- 
tense with  those  who  felt  themselves  nearest  its 
verge.  To  pursue  it  with  all  the  terrors  of  the 
church  was  to  make  their  own  lapse  less  possi- 
ble, and  at  the  same  time  to  vindicate  their 
orthodoxy  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  bru- 
tality, too,  of  public  assemblies  is  proverbial, 
and,  shameful  as  it  is,  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  index  of  private  character.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  these  scandalous  condemnations,  like  the 
old  state  trials  for  treason,  leave  one  agreeable 
impression  on  the  mind, — a  sense  of  gratitude 


that  such  things  have  had  their  day  ;  and  the 
consoling  reflection  that  the  blood  of  political 
and  religious  martyrs,  in  exciting  the  indignation 
of  mankind  against  such  enormities,  has  not  been 
without  fruit. 

The  sands  of  life  were  now  running  low,  but 
the  trials  of  the  victim  were  not  over.  He  was 
beset  again  and  again  with  exhortations  to  recant, 
to  which  he  ever  returned  the  same  constant 
refusal.  He  asked  for  a  confessor,  and  chose 
Paletz,  his  greatest  adversary.  Instead  of  Pa- 
letz,  a  monk  was  sent,  from  whom  he  received 
absolution.  Paletz,  however  visited  him  once 
more,  to  urge  him  to  abjure  his  errors.  The 
meeting  was  a  very  affecting  one.  Huss  asked 
pardon  of  Paletz  for  some  words  which  he  had 
uttered  before  the  council.  Paletz  pressed  him 
to  recant.  Huss  calmly  refused,  and  in  the  most 
gentle  manner  reproved  his  countryman,  once 
his  friend,  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  him.  Pa- 
letz was  moved  to  tears.  On  the  24th  of  June 
it  was  resolved  to  condemn  his  books  to  the 
flames,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  thus  be  in- 
duced to  yield.  But  this  sentence  produced  no 
effect.  The  day  of  his  own  condemnation  not 
having  been  fixed,  several  of  his  last  letters  are 
written  in  the  expectation  of  death,  which  might 
come  upon  him  at  any  time.  Though  now  and 
then  his  heart  sinks  within  him,  as  he  dwells  on 
his  approaching  fate,  these  struggles  are  soon 
over,  and  his  spirit  returns  to  its  wonted  con- 
stancy. He  takes  the  most  affectionate  leave  of 
his  friends,  dividing  among  them  his  books  and 
garments,  giving  kind  advice  10  such  as  needed  it, 
remembering  with  especial  interest  his  Bethle- 
hem flock.  He  prays  God  to  forgive  his  ene- 
mies, and  hopes  that  more  vigorous  champions 
of  the  truth  will  be  raised  up  after  him.  His 
last  letter,  in  which  he  takes  his  farewell  of  some 
of  his  friends,  ends  with  the  wish, — "  May  Gal- 
lus  "  (his  successor  at  the  Bethlehem  chapel) 
"  preach  the  word  of  God  to  you ;  and  may  all 
of  you,  my  beloved,  listen  attentively  to  it  and 
keep  it  in  your  hearts  !" 

On  the  6th  of  July  he  completed  his  forty- 
second  year.  On  the  same  day  he  was  con- 
demned and  burned  at  the  stake.  The  fifteenth 
general  session  of  the  council  was  held  in  the 
principal  church  of  the  city ;  a  cardinal  presided, 
and  the  emperor  in  full  state  was  present.  The 
occasion  had  drawn  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators.  Huss  arrived  while  mass  was  cele- 
brating, and  was  kept  without,  that  the  holy 
service  might  not  be  profaned  by  the  presence 
of  a  heretic.  Having  been  introduced,  he  was 
led  to  a  high  stool,  that  all  might  see  him.  Here 
he  prayed  for  some  time,  while  the  preacher  of 
the  council  was  discoursing  from  the  text, — 
"  That  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed." 
The  reading  of  articles  against  him  then  be- 
gan, to  which  he  was  forbidden  to  reply  till 
the  whole  list  was  finished.  They  could  not, 
however,  entirely  silence  him.    Being  charged 
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with  giving  himself  out  as  the  fourth  person  in 
the  Trinity,  he  repeated  aloud  the  Athanasian 
creed.  Being  accused  of  having  appealed  to 
Jesus  Christ,  he  repeated  the  appeal.  Having 
occasion  to  speak  of  "  the  public  protection  and 
faith  of  the  emperor,"  he  looked  Sigismund  full 
in  the  face,  and  the  false  man  blushed  deeply.* 
At  length  sentence  was  pronounced,  first  against 
his  books,  and  then  against  himself.  His  books 
were  to  be  burned,  and  himself  to  be  degraded. 
Huss  fell  on  his  knees,  praying, — "  Lord  Jesus, 
pardon  my  enemies  !  thou  knowest  that  they 
have  falsely  accused  me.  Pardon  them  of  thy 
infinite  mercy  !"  The  ceremony  of  degradation 
immediately  followed.  He  was  first  dressed  in 
full  canonicals,  and  a  sacramental  cup  placed  in 
his  hand.  They  then  exhorted  him  to  retract. 
Again  he  refused.  The  cup  was  taken  from  his 
hand,  and  the  vestments  drawn  off  one  by  one, 
with  a  curse  for  each.  They  then  clipped  his 
hair  to  efface  the  tonsure,  and  placed  on  his 
head  a  paper  cap  of  a  cubit's  height,  painted  over 
with  shapes  of  devils,  and  bearing  the  word 
"arch-heretic,"  and  so  devoted  his  soul,  as  they 
said, to  the  infernal  spirits.  "And  I,"  he  replied, 
"  commit  my  soul  to  Thee,  who  didst  wear  a 
crown  of  thorns."  He  was  now  delivered  over 
to  the  secular  power,  and  led  out  to  execution. 
He  was  followed  by  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
with  a  band  of  eight  hundred  armed  men,  at 
whose  heels  came  an  immense  multitude.  The 
train  took  the  way  of  the  bishop's  palace,  that 
Huss  might  see  the  burning  of  his  own  books. 
He  smiled  at  the  sight.  When  he  reached  the 
stake  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  recited  some  of 
the  penitential  psalms,  and  often  repeated  the 
words, — "  Into  thy  hands,  O  God,  I  commend 
my  spirit."  As  he  was  about  to  speak  to  Ihe 
people,  he  was  forbidden  by  the  imperial  vicar, 
and  ordered  to  be  burned.  Then  he  prayed 
aloud, — "  Lord  Jesus,  pardon  all  my  enemies  !" 
After  speaking  a  few  kind  words  to  his  jailors, 
he  was  bound  to  the  stake,  unbound  again,  and 
rebound,  that  the  face  of  the  heretic  might  be 
turned  from  the  east.  Fagots  and  heaps  of 
straw  were  then  piled  up  about  him,  and  the  fire 
was  ready  to  be  set.  Another  offer  was  made 
to  him  to  recant,  which  with  a  loud  voice  he 
rejected.  The  nobles  of  the  empire  withdrew, 
and  the  pile  was  lighted.  As  the  wind  caught 
the  flames  and  wrapped  them  around  him,  the 
crowd  could  no  longer  see  his  face,  but  he  was 
heard  thrice  to  say, — "  Jesus,  son  of  the  living 
God,  have  pity  on  me  !"  The  fire  was  kept 
up  till  every  part  of  the  body  was  consumed; 
the  ashes  were  then  scraped  together  and  thrown 
into  the  Rhine.  But  the  Bohemians  hollowed 
out  the  ground  where  he  was  burned,  and  sent 
the  precious  eartli  to  Prague. 

•  The  remembrance  of  that  blush  lasted  for  a  century, 
for  when  Charles  V.  was  urged  to  violate  Luther's  safe- 
conduct, — "  No,"  replied  he,  "  I  should  not  like  to  blush 
like  Sigismund." 
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The  death  of  Jerome  was  delayed  till  the 
next  spring.  Worn  out  with  the  sufferings  of  a 
long  imprisonment,  his  courage  had  given  way, 
and  he  consented  to  recant.  But  he  withdrew 
his  abjuration,  and,  after  undergoing  an  exami- 
nation in  which  his  firmness  and  eloquence 
were  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies,  he 
went  to  the  stake  with  a  noble  magnanimity 
worthy  of  the  friend  of  Huss.  Hear  what 
iEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  says 
of  the  martyrs  : — "  They  went  to  the  stake  as  to 
a  banquet.  Not  a  word  fell  from  them  which 
showed  the  least  faint-heartedness.  In  the  midst 
of  the  flames  they  sang  hymns  to  the  last  gasp 
without  ceasing.  Never  did  any  philosopher 
suffer  death  with  so  much  constancy  as  they 
endured  the  fire." 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  LEGAL  AND  JUDICIAL 
OATHS. 

A  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  with  this  title, 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Editor  of  the  Re- 
view. It  is  abridged  from  a  larger  pamphlet 
published  in  1846.  The  subject  is  not  discussed 
as  a  doctrinal  question ;  but  as  one  of  morality 
and  expedience.  Probably  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  following  extracts  may  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  our  readers  : 

In  the  years  1830  and  1831,  (1  and  2  Wil- 
liam 4)  Acts  were  passed  by  the  British  Par- 
liament, abolishing  a  number  of  oaths  which  had 
been  previously  exacted ;  and  in  1 834,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  substituting  a 
Declaration  instead  of  an  oath  in  certain  cases. 
This  committee  called  before  them  a  number  of 
witnesses,  who  were  requested  to  give  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  acts  above 
mentioned,  and  their  opinions,  founded  on  their 
experience,  in  various  official  stations,  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  substituting  more  extensively  Decla- 
rations, with  penalties  annexed,  instead  of  the 
oaths  then  required  by  law. 

This  testimony  was  given  in  the  spring  of 
1834.  It  occupies  collectively,  between  forty 
and  fifty  folio  pages.  The  subject  of  oaths  is 
examined  as  a  question  of  expediency.  The 
witnesses  appear  to  have  been  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  oaths.  A  few  of  them 
were  of  opinion,  that  in  some  cases  the  cause  of 
truth  was  promoted  by  the  use  of  the  oath ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  disadvantage  had 
been  experienced  from  the  substitution  of  a 
Declaration,  so  far  as  the  experiment  had  been 
tried.  And  the  general  tenor  of  the  testimony 
was,  that  very  little,  if  any  security  to  the  utter- 
ance of  truth  or  the  fulfilment  of  promises,  was 
attainable  by  the  administration  of  oaths,  which 
could  not  be  derived  from  Declarations,  with  the 
penalty  of  perjury  annexed  to  their  violation. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  1835,  the  committee 
produced  their  first  report.    In  this  they  express 
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their  disapprobation  of  the  prevailing  practice  of 
exacting  oaths,  on  so  many  trivial  occasions  ; 
especially  in  fiscal  matters  and  the  qualification 
for  petty  offices.  They  say,  "  The  committee 
cannot  hesitate  to  lay  down  the  position,  that  re- 
course ought  never  to  be  had  to  the  sanction  of 
an  oath,  where  it  can  safely  be  dispensed  with  ; 
that  it  is  not  justifiably  used  where  the  object  for 
which  it  is  employed  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  a  direct  and  solemn  appeal 
to  the  Deity ;  nor  in  any  case,  however  import- 
ant, where  those  objects  can  be  equally  well  at- 
tained by  any  other  means." 

"  The  committee  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  recommend,  that  for  the  future  no  bill  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  your  Lordships'  House,  re- 
quiring the  administration  of  an  oath,  except  in 
cases  where  it  shall  manifestly  appear  that  the 
security  sought  for  cannot  be  attained  by  means 
of  a  Declaration,  with  penalties  attached  to  false- 
hood. Let  the  law  continue  its  own  sanctions, 
but  let  it  spare  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  And 
where,  for  want  of  something  better  to  depend 
upon,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  men's  own  word 
or  own  account,  let  it  annex  to  prevarication, 
penalties  proportioned  to  the  public  mischief  of 
the  offence." 

"  The  Legislature  is  undoubtedly  bound,  not 
only  to  forbear  for  the  time  to  come,  from  im- 
posing unnecessary  and  frivolous  oaths,  but  also 
to  take  measures  for  the  gradual  diminution  and 
ultimate  abolition  of  those  which,  from  a  want 
of  due  attention  to  the  principles  above  laid 
down,  have  been  already  imposed  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent." 

The  Act  of  1  and  2  William  4,  has  con- 
siderably lessened  the  number  of  oaths  taken  in 
the  department  of  Customs,  by  substituting  a 
Declaration  for  an  oath,  except  in  certain  cases 
specified  in  the  Act.  It  has  appeared  to  the 
committee  that  in  some,  if  not  all,  the  cases  so 
excepted,  a  Declaration  or  satisfactory  proof 
would  be  sufficient;  but  the  evidence  on  this 
point  was  not  so  conclusive  as  to  produce  an  en- 
tire unanimity  of  opinion  in  those  who  heard  it." 

An  Act  soon  afterwards  passed  the  British 
Parliament,  by  virtue  of  which  a  Declaration 
is  to  be  substituted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasu- 
ry for  all  oaths,  solemn  affirmations,  or  affidavits, 
hitherto  required  in  the  public  departments,  re- 
lating to  the  collection  of  revenues,  auditing  of 
accounts,  &c.  &c.  A  copy  of  such  Declaration 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  is  to  be  published  in  the  London 
Gazette,  and  to  come  into  operation  in  twenty- 
one  days  after  publication,  and  no  oath  after- 
wards to  be  administered. 

Declarations  are  also  to  be    substituted  in 
lieu  of  oaths,  in  a  number  of  other  cases. 

The  Act,  however,  does  not  affect  the  taking 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  nor  the  administering 
or  taking  of  any  oath  in  judicial  proceedings  in 
courts  of  justice. 


The  same  penalties  which  are  annexed  to 
the  taking  of  false  oaths  in  certain  cases,  are 
annexed  to  the  making  of  false  Declarations ; 
and  in  all  cases  under  the  Act,  where  Declara- 
tions are  substituted  for  oaths,  any  person  making: 
or  subscribing  a  false  Declaration,  is  held  to  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

This  Act,  we  observe,  was  passed  during 
the  session  of  1835  ;  and  in  the  same  year  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed 
to  pursue  the  inquiry  assigned  to  the  committee 
of  the  preceding  year.  That  committee  sat  fre- 
quently in  the  spring  of  1837,  and  examined  a 
number  of  witnesses,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
effect  produced  by  the  substitution  of  a  Declara- 
tion for  an  oath,  as  far  as  the  experiment  had 
been  tried.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
their  report  printed  in  1837. 

"  It  appears  by  the  evidence,  that  many  hun- 
dred thousand  Declarations  have  been  taken 
during  the  last  year,  where  oaths  would  hereto- 
fore have  been  required  ;  and  that  no  practical 
inconvenience  has  been  found  to  arise  from  the 
change.  The  committee  are  strongly  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  expedient  to  proceed  still  further,  to 
carry  into  execution  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  of  1834,  and  to  abolish  every  unne- 
cessary oath." 

As  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  minute  and 
extensive  inquiries  of  men  well  qualified  to  fur- 
nish information,  that  no  inconvenience  has 
arisen  in  the  collection  of  their  complicated  reve- 
nue, from  the  substitution  of  a  Declaration,  with 
adequate  penalties  in  case  of  fraud,  for  the  oath 
formerly  exacted  ;  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
a  similar  expedient  would  as  effectually  guard 
the  revenues  of  the  United  States  from  depreda- 
tion or  loss.  The  share  of  the  results  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  which  is  claimed  by  the  go- 
vernment, is  incomparably  greater  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  the  United  States,  and,  of  course, 
stronger  guards  to  prevent  evasion  or  embezzle- 
ment in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the 
revenue,  must  be  required  with  them  than  with 
us.  But  they  have  experienced  neither  incon- 
venience nor  loss  from  the  change ;  they  find  a 
Declaration  as  effectual,  in  practice,  as  an  oath. 
Upon  what  principle  of  correct  ratiocination  can 
we  then  found  a  conclusion,  that  a  Declaration 
in  lieu  of  an  oath,  would  be  less  effectual  here? 

As  long  as  the  proceedings  in  the  collection 
of  the  government  duties  continue  as  they  are 
at  present,  to  be  entrenched  in  oaths,  we  may 
rationally  expect  a  custom-house  oath  to  be 
what  it  long  has  been,  a  proverb  and  a  by-word. 
The  imposition  of  oaths  which  are  not  expected 
to  be  kept,  besides  their  obvious  impiety,  must 
unavoidably  contribute  to  sink  the  standard  of 
morals,  particularly  in  relation  to  veracity.  If 
the  encouragement  of  virtue,  as  well  as  the  re- 
straining of  vice,  is  a  legitimate  object  of  govern- 
ments, we  may  reasonably  question  whether  it 
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is  not  the  imperative  duty  of  ours,  to  reduce  the 
mass  of  custom-house  oaths  now  authorized  by 
law,  and  substitute  a  process  more  consistent 
with  the  character  of  an  enlightened  and  Chris- 
tian people.  The  decisive  experiment  before 
us,  has  clearly  established  the  safety  and  practi- 
cability of  the  measure. 

But  need  we  stop  where  the  British  govern- 
ment appears  to  have  stopped  ?    After  all  that 
has  been  said  in  defence  of  judicial  oaths,  itmay 
be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  amount  of  testi- 
mony, designedly  false,  given  in  the  halls  of 
justice,  is  not  quite  as  great  as  it  would  be,  if 
witnesses  were  permitted  to  give  their  evidence 
without  oath.    If  oaths  were  altogether  excluded 
from  our  judicial  proceedings,  and  adequate 
penalties  annexed  to  prevarications  and  false- 
hood, the  tendency  of  the  measure  would  be  to 
fix  the  attention  of  witnesses  upon  the  moral 
obligation  of  speaking  the  truth.     No  room 
would  be  left  for  any  of  those  wretched  expedi- 
ents, sueh  as  kissing  the  thumb  instead  of  the 
book,  to  which  perverted  ingenuity  may  be  ex- 
pected occasionally  to  resort,  as  long  as  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  oath,  instead  of  the  moral  obligation, 
continues  to  be  the  prominent  stimulus  to  veraci- 
ty.   The  infamy  now  attached  to  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury,  would  naturally  fix  upon  in- 
tentional falsehood.     The  exclusion  of  oaths 
from  the  halls  of  justice,  would,  most  proably, 
not  sink  the  simple  assertion  of  witnesses  to  the 
level  of  loose  unguarded  conversation,  but  raise 
it  to  the  level  of  the  most  solemn  asseveration. 
The  experiment  has  been  partially  tried,  by  al- 
lowing the  solemn  Affirmation  to  be  used,  not  by 
the  members  of  one  or  two  religious  persuasions 
only,  but  by  persons  of  any,  or  of  no  religious 
profession.    Does  not  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, as  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  warrant  its 
further  extension  ? 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  5,  1848. 

We  find  upon  our  table  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Association  for  the  care  of  Coloured 
Orphans.* 

Far  less  pretending  in  the  extent  of  its  aims 
than  the  Girard  College  for  white  male  orphans, 
and  thoroughly  unostentatious  in  all  its  movements, 
this  Association,  composed  of  something  less  than 
forty  benevolent  females  of  this  city,  with  Eliza- 
beth Peirson  for  its  Secretary,  and  Lydia  Starr, 
Treasurer,  is  quietly  labouring  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who,  in  the  dispensation  of  Provi. 
dence,  have  been  left  without  parents  or  guardians, 

*  An  account  of  the  origin  and  early  prepress  of  this 
Institution  was  published  in  the  African  Observer, 
p.  336,  &c. 


i  and  whose  colour  greatly  increases  the  difficulties 
and  sufferings  incident  to  their  destitute  condi- 
tion. 

Far  humbler  indeed  than  the  magnificent  palace 
which  rises  so  majestically  on  the  hill  a  couple  of 
miles  beyond  it,  is  the  simple  but  comfortable 
building  on  Thirteenth  street,  which  has  been 
erected  for  a  Shelter  to  the  class  above  men- 
tioned, but  certainly  not  less  nobly  and  purely 
charitable  in  its  design,  nor  less  indicative  of  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence. 

Twenty-four  boys  and  twenty  girls,  whose  gene- 
ral deportment  is  said  to  be  satisfactory,  and  whose 
improvement  in  their  various  studies  is  creditable 
to  their  teachers,  are  not  only  comfortably  lodged 
and  fed,  but  they  daily  listen  to  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  and,  while  they  are  instructed  in 
the  elementary  branches  of  learning,  care  is  taken 
to  elevate  the  moral  character  by  training  them  in 
the  way  they  should  go,  and  directing  them  to 
Him  who  loves  little  children,  and  will  not  have 
them  forbidden  to  come  unto  him. 

At  proper  ages  the  children  are  apprenticed  in 
suitable'  families,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances 
the  subsequent  account  of  their  conduct  is  satis- 
factory. One  very  moving  case  is  noticed  in  this 
report.  A  little  boy  was  discovered  about  midnight 
asleep  in  a  cellar  window,  where  he  had  crept  in 
the  eveningto  shield  himself  from  the  cold.  He 
had  neither  parents  nor  home ;  but  found  in  the 
Shelter  an  asylum  where,  we  trust,  he  will  have 
cause  to  implore  a  blessing  on  him  who  hath  a 
bountiful  eye  and  gives  his  bread  to  the  poor. 

The  expenses  of  the  Institution  were  something 
more  than  $2000  last  year.  To  meet  them,  S500 
of  the  principal  of  the  funds  of  the  Association 
were  used,  rather  than  submit  to  the  humiliation 
of  begging  assistance  from  the  public.  The  friends 
of  the  Shelter  are  appealed  to,  and  they  are  invited 
to  visit  it,  and  judge  for  themselves  if  these  things 
be  not  so. — There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  in- 
creaseth. 


The  article,  on  Entomology,  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted from  Chambers'  Journal,  may  possible  sug- 
gest to  some  of  our  juvenile  readers,  the  reflection 
that  creatures  endued  with  such  curious  instincts, 
as  the  wasp  family  are  shown  to  possess,  must  be 
intended  to  occupy  a  useful  place  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  Hence  they  may  perhaps  be  induced 
to  moderate  the  aversion  with  which  these  insects 
are  commonly  regarded. 

A  letter  from  a  highly  valued  friend,  dated  at 
Vassalboro,  Maine,  on  the  22d  ult.,  says: 

"We  had  a  fall  of  snow  on  the  5th  inst.,  that 
made  good  sleighing  till  last  7th  day,  when  we  had 
a  rain  that  carried  it  off,  and  the  ground  is  now 
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bare.  On  the  11th  inst.  the  thermometer  fell  in 
this  town  to  25°  below  zero;  in  other  places  still 
lower,  as  appears  by  the  following  from  the  Ken- 
nebec Journal  of  yesterday: 

'Cold  Weather. — Fryeburg,  in  Maine,  runs  an 
opposition  to  Franconia  in  New  Hampshire,  as  to 
which  shall  furnish  the  coldest  weather.  On  the 
11th  inst.  the  Fryeburg  thermometers  ranged,  in 
their  different  locations,  from  36  to  39  degrees 
below  zero.  On  removing  pure  mercury,  in  a 
saucer,  to  a  little  hollow  in  the  village,  it  froze,  so 
that  it  could  be  turned  over  in  the  vessel  and  cut 
like  lead.'' 

"  Such  weather,"  says  our  correspondent,  "makes 
people  active,  yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable." 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
mercury  does  not  freeze  until  it  is  reduced  to  a 
temperature  40  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  below  zero. 
This  is  a  degree  of  cold  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Philadelphia  are  totally  unaccustomed;  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  of  us  will  envy  our  Eastern 
friends  this  incentive  to  activity. 


Married, — On  Fourth  day,  the  26th  ult,  at 
Friends'  Meeting  House,  Twelfth  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Thomas  Rudolph,  of  Delaware  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  Samuel  Fogg, 
of  Philadelphia. 


Died, — Twelfth  month  15th,  1847,  at  his  resi- 
dence, near  Liverpool,  in  his  62d  year,  George 
Crosfield,  an  elder  upwards  of  32  years. 

This  dear  and  well  known  Friend  had  an  attack 
of  influenza  about  ten  days  before  his  decease,  but 
his  complaint  was  not  thought  of  a  serious  nature 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  when  bronchitis 
ensued,  accompanied  with  much  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  though  he  survived  about  a  week, 
yet  there  was  from  that  time  little  hope  of  his 
recovery. 

During  this  period,  it  was  instructive  to  witness 
the  quiet  and  peaceful  state  of  mind  in  which  he 
was  preserved.  Though  he  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  benevolent  pursuits,  in  assisting  in  the 
management  of  some  of  the  local  charities,  and  in 
aiding  his  poorer  neighbours  in  various  ways,  so 
that  he  had  many  objects  in  hand  at  the  time  of 
his  being  taken  ill,  yet  after  giving  directions  as  to 
what  he  wished  to  be  done  respecting  them,  he 
was  enabled  to  lay  aside  all  thought  or  concern  for 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  to  fix  his  attention  on 
the  world  to  come. 

He  was  strengthened  to  impart  much  tender 
counsel  to  his  family  and  relatives ;  and  the  support 
with  which  he  was  favoured  during  the  last  closing 
scenes  of  life,  gave  evidence  that  he  had  not  de- 
ferred to  a  sick  bed  the  important  work  of  pre- 
paration. At  the  same  time,  his  remarks  clearly 
showed,  that  he  did  not  trust  to  any  works  of  his 
own,  but  solely  to  the  mercy  of  God,  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord;  to  whom  he  was  frequently 
engaged  in  supplication. 

He  was  granted  perfect  clearness  and  the  full 
use  of  his  faculties  to  the  close,  his  last  words 
being  an  unfinished  prayer,  that  the  Almighty 
would  be  with  him  in  the  last  awful  moment  of  the 


separation  between  soul  and  body.  With  these 
words  on  his  lips,  he  quietly  departed,  without  a 
struggle,  we  humbly  hope  to  receive  his  inheritance 
in  one  of  the  many  mansions  reserved  for  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  serve  the  Lord  in  their 
day  and  generation. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burying- 
ground  at  Penketh,  on  First  day,  the  19th,  when 
a  large  company  was  collected,  some  of  them 
from  a  considerable  distance,  to  show  their  respect 
for  his  worth.  The  occasion  was  remarkably 
quiet  and  silent ;  excepting  that  a  woman  Friend 
spoke  in  hopeful  testimony  at  the  grave  side,  and 
a  man  Friend  in  the  station  of  minister  was  briefly 
engaged  in  similar  service,  and  in  supplication  in 
the  meeting.  "Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord. "  It  was  believed  that  the  dear  departed 
had  diligently  sought  the  mind  of  Truth  in  the 
secret  of  his  own  heart,  from  day  to  day;  and  had 
been  enabled,  through  obedience  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Divine  grace,  to  do  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  in  the  performance  of  those  duties  which 
his  life  so  conspicuously  portrayed.  May  we  who 
are  still  in  mutability  and  probation,  be  strength- 
ened to  follow  him  as  he  endeavoured  to  follow 
Christ ! 

By  a  rather  remarkable  coincidence,  the  grave 
was  made  at  the  foot  of  that  in  which  Samuel 
Fothergill  was  enterred  more  than  70  years  ago ; 
and  thus  this  noted  minister  and  his  biographer 
are  laid  close  together  in  death,  as  they  both,  when 
living,  had  at  heart  the  same  cause. — British 
Friend. 


From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

THE  "WASP  FAMILY. 

Poets  and  essayists  are  in  the  habit  of  likening 
the  wasp  to  fops  of  another  genus,  and  vice  versa. 
This  questionable  sort  of  reputation  these  insects 
must  ascribe  to  their  splendid  caparison,  and  to 
their  apparently  useless  position  in  the  world. 
The  simile  is  more  true  in  a  more  curious  re- 
spect; for  there  are  annual  reunions  of  these 
glittering  creatures,  just  as  in  the  fashionable 
world — a  fashionable  season  of  a  few  months, 
and  then  all  disperse  again.  The  economy  of 
the  wasp  family  possesses  considerable  interest, 
and  deserves  far  more  attention  than  in  our  hos- 
tile state  of  feelings  towards  the  race,  we  are 
readily  disposed  to  believe.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  real  character  of  the  tribe  should  be 
known,  to  remove  at  least  the  blot  of  laziness 
from  it.  That  they  are  a  set  of  bold,  insolent, 
daring  robbers,  no  one  can  deny ;  yet  give  them 
their  due,  and  we  shall  admit  that  there  is  much 
in  their  habits  deserving  our  admiration,  and  that 
even  their  audacious  thefts  have  their  redeeming 
points. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  Vespidce,  or  wasps, 
is  sufficiently  familiar  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
description.  Their  black  and  gold-painted  bo- 
dies, their  powerful  mandibles,  formidable  stings, 
and  their  surface  destitute  of  hairs,  are  present 
to  the  eye  at  the  very  mention  of  the  word. 
The  society  consists  of  males,  females,  and  neu- 
ters, each  having  their  appropriate  functions; 
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but  the  males,  on  the  whole,  leading  the  quietest 
and  least  arduous  lives.  The  females  are  the 
hardworking  foundresses  of  the  colony,  and  the 
neuters  are  wasps  of  all-work — robbing,  fighting, 
defending,  nursing,  and  building  indifferently, 
and  by  turns.  Their  history  commences  most 
conveniently  for  our  purpose  in  the  spring.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  summer,  the 
males,  after  pairing,  all  died,  and  there  remained 
but  a  few  females  behind  of  all  the  busy  ranks 
which  crowded  the  vespiary.  These  are  awa- 
kened by  the  return  of  spring.  The  solitary 
wasp  finds  herself  immediately  summoned  to 
active  duties.  She  has  to  construct  the  carcase, 
and  to  excavate  the  earthwork,  for  her  future 
people  and  city.  Serious  as  is  the  task,  she  has 
to  effect  it  all  alone;  not  a  single  companion  to 
cheer  her  hours  of  incessant  toil,  or  to  lighten 
her  labour  by  a  single  load!  Her  energies  are 
equal  to  the  undertaking:  she  is  to  be  seen 
buzzing  about  in  the  sunny  mornings,  looking 
out  for  a  site.  It  is  soon  found:  it  is  some  dry, 
warm  bank;  and  here  she  sets  to  her  work, 
She  perforates  it,  and  forms  a  long  circuitous 
tunnel,  at  the  extremity  of  which  she  digs  out  a 
vault  of  considerable  dimensions.  This  task  is 
performed  in  no  careless  or  slovenly  manner; 
although  every  particle  of  rubbish  which  the 
little  excavator  tears  from  the  walls  of  her  cavern 
must  be  carried  in  her  jaws,  she  does  not  leave 
it  at  the  entrance,  but  voluntarily  entails  upon 
herself  the  vast  additional  labour  of  casting  it 
away  to  some  distance.  Her  design  in  so  doing 
appears  to  be  principally  to  avoid  the  risk  of  her 
cell  being  discovered  by  a  heap  of  rubbish  at  the 
foot  of  the  bank.  After  the  labour  of  excavation 
is  ended,  the  walls  are  to  be  plastered,  and  to 
this  fresh  duty  she  at  once  addresses  herself. 
Surely  every  person  has  seen  the  nest  of  the 
wasp,  and  wondered  at  its  exquisite  and  delicate 
architecture  of  celled  paper?  Behold  the  archi- 
tect! The  nest  is  really  made  of  paper:  it  was 
for  some  time  a  puzzle  to  our  philosophers. 
Reaumur  appears  first  to  have  detected  the  wasp 
in  the  very  act  of  this  manufacture.  He  beheld 
her  alight  on  a  deal  window-frame;  and  watch- 
ing, saw  her  tear  a  bundle  of  delicate  hair-like 
fibres,  about  an  inch  in  length,  from  it,  bruising 
the  woody  fibre  with  her  mandibles  until  it  be- 
came like  a  fine  lint.  This  is  the  material  from 
which  the  papyraceous  plaster  is  to  be  prepared. 
Flying  away  with  it  to  her  abode,  it  is  there 
made  into  a  proper  consistence  by  the  addition 
of  her  tenacious  saliva;  and  when  tl lis  part  of 
the  process  is,  complete,  it  forms  a  fine,  smooth, 
adhesive  paste,  precisely  analogous  to  the  pro- 
uuct  of  our  cumbrous  and  costly  mechanism 
papier  macke.  Rolling  it  into  a  sort  of  pellet, 
she  conveys  it  to  the  summit  of  the  dome,  plas- 
ters it  on  the  wall,  and  spreads  it  out,  by  means 
of  her  legs  and  jaws,  into  a  very  thin  lamina, 
which  is  veritable  paper.  Leaf  after  leaf  must 
be  added,  until  the  whole  cavity  is  thus  papered 
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or  plastered  over,  and  not  with  one  coat  alone ; 
generally  the  insect  lays  down  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
leaving  spaces  between  each  layer  for  the  advan- 
tages of  inward  lightness  and  strength  to  her  ceil- 
ing. Her  labours  do  not  end  here.  She  has 
built  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  remains  for  her  to 
commence  the  edifices,  and  supply  the  popula- 
tion. She  builds  a  terrace  of  hexagonal  cells, 
of  marvellous  exactness,  and  suspends  it  by  pa- 
per pillars  from  the  roof  of  her  texture.  These 
terraces  emulate  in  elegance  and  artistic  skill, 
and  far  surpass  in  utility,  the  famous  hanging 
gardens  and  terraces  of  the  renowned  city  of 
old.  A  few  hundred  cells  are  thus  constructed, 
and  at  length  an  interval  of  comparative  repose 
awaits  the  labourer,  while  she  proceeds  to  fulfil 
her  more  proper  duties  as  a  parent.  Single- 
handed,  she  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  vesp- 
polis,  and  has  marked  out  the  general  design  of 
its  future  buildings;  but  she  must  have  further 
assistance  before  the  city  will  be  complete. 
The  walls,  at  present  bare  and  desolate,  the  pa- 
lace empty  and  still,  are  soon  to  resound  with 
the  hum  of  life,  and  with  the  busy  labours  of  a 
new  generation.  In  the  cells  the  insect  deposits 
her  ova,  gluing  them  to  the  walls  by  an  adhesive 
substance.  These  are  soon  hatched,  they  be- 
come larvae,  and  are  for  some  time  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  their  parent's  exertions  for  their 
supply  of  food.  She  has  to  forage  for  this  nu- 
merous and  voracious  progeny,  and  runs  about 
from  cell  to  cell  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  while 
the  grubs  put  forth  their  mouths,  and  are  fed  by 
her  just  as  the  "callow  brood"  of  a  bird  is  fed. 
Most  pleasing  is  it  to  observe  the  anxious  mo- 
ther keeping  watch  over  her  offspring,  and  ap- 
parently many  a  needless  time  popping  her  head 
into  their  snug  cots,  as  if  to  see  how  they  do, 
and  to  give  a  mouthful  of  food  now  and  then  to 
some  tender  young  larva  not  yet  big  enough  to 
put  its  head  out  to  be  fed !  A  few  weeks  slip 
by — a  great  change  has  come  over  the  vespiary ; 
it  is  replete  with  life ;  hundreds  of  workers  have 
been  born  in  the  interim,  and  are  now  labouring 
might  and  main,  with  the  empress  at  their  head, 
to  extend  the  buildings,  and  enlarge  the  city. 
When  complete,  a  vespiary  has  been  calculated 
to  contain  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  cells, 
each  of  which  is  thrice  a  cradle ;  and  therefore, 
in  a  single  season,  each  nest  will  probably  be 
the  birthplace  of  full  thirty  thousand  wasps. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PINS. 

A  dozen  years  since,  all  the  pins  used  in 
this  country  were  imported.  Now,  none  are 
imported,  except  a  few  German  pins  for  the 
supply  of  the  German  population  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. This  wonderful  change  has  been  produced 
by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances, — the  most 
prominent  of  which  was  the  invention,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Slocum,  now  of  Providence,  of  a 
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pin-making  machine  far  superior  to  any  then  in 
use  in  England.  This  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pin-manufactory  at  Poughkeepsie  by 
Messrs.  Slocum,  Jillson  &  Co.,  which,  contrary 
to  general  expectation,  was  entirely  successful, 
and  soon  distanced  foreign  competition.  Thus 
things  went  on,  until  the  passage  of  the  Tariff 
of  1842,  which,  by  increasing  the  duty  on 
foreign  pins,  encouraged  other  parties  in  this 
country  to  engage  in  the  business.  Foreseeing 
this,  the  above  mentioned  Company, — which 
was  succeeded  by  the  Am.  Pin  Company, — at 
once  reduced  their  prices  20  per  cent.,  and  have 
since  reduced  them  10  per  cent.  more.  Of  all 
the  Pin  Companies  which  have  been  established 
or  attempted  in  the  United  States,  only  three  are 
known  to  exist  at  present,  viz.  the  Am.  Pin 
Company,  (which  has  works  both  at  Pough- 
keepsie and  at  Waterbury,  Conn.)  the  Howe 
Company  at  Derby,  Conn.,  and  Messrs.  Pelton, 
Fairchild  &  Co.,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  quantity  of  pins  turned  out  by  these 
establishments,  especially  the  two  first,  is  enor- 
mous.   The  statistics  of  one  of  them,  we  have 
ascertained,  are  about  as  follows:  Per  week, 
70  cases,  averaging  170  packs  each,  each  pack 
containing  12  papers,  and  each  paper  280  pins : 
making  an  aggregate  of  39,984,000  pins  per 
week,  or  2,079,168,000  per  annum.   If  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  other  two  establishments,  and  the 
small  amount  imported,  are  together  equal  to 
the  above,  we  should  have  a  grand  total  of 
4,158,336,000   pins  for  consumption    in  the 
United  States,  equal  to  200  on  an  average,  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 
A  pretty  liberal  allowance,  we  are  thinking. 
The  number  of  pin-making  machines  employed 
by  said  Company  is  about  30,  and  of  work- 
people about  60.    It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe these  machines  so  as  to  make  their  ope- 
ration intelligible  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
them  in  motion.    We  will  only  say  that  the 
wire  which  is  to  be  wrought  into  pins,  runs 
from  a  reel  like  yarn,  into  one  end  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  comes  out  at  the  other,  not  wire,  but 
pins,  cut,  pointed  and  headed,  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner,  at  the  rate  of  150  a  minute.  This 
is  about  the  usual  speed,  but  the  machinery  is 
capable  of  being  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  300 
a  minute.    Being  now  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
they  are  thrown,  by  the  bushel,  into  kettles  con- 
taining a  certain  liquid,  by  which  they  are 
whitened,  and  prepared  for  sticking;  i.  e.  for 
being  stuck  into  papers,  in  rows,  as  they  are 
bought  at  the  stores.    This  process  of  sticking 
is  also  performed  by  a  machine  invented  by 
Mr.  Slocum.    The  narrow  paper  in  which  the 
pins  are  stuck,  is  wound  from  a  reel,  of  any 
imaginable  length,  and  then  cut  off  at  uniform 
intervals.    One  sticking-machine  will  stick  as 
many  pins  as  three  pin-machines  can  make; 


A  part  of  the  pins  of  the  Am.  Pin  Company 
are  made  of  American  copper,  obtained  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  triumphant  success  of  American  pin- 
making  without  the  aid  of  protection,  or  rather 
in  spile  of  it,  shows  that  when  skill  and  industry 
are  combined,  "  some  things  can  be  done  as  well 
as  others." — Mercury. 


Some  Rerriarks  of  James  Backhouse  relative  to 
his  aged  friend,  Mary  Capper,  when  writing 
to  one  of  his  Connexions. 

I  do  not  recollect  that,  in  my  last,  I  men- 
tioned your  aged  relative,  Mary  Capper,  who 
appeared  to  me  much  enfeebled.  She  spoke  of 
the  approach  of  her  end,  as  feeling  an  earnest 
desire  to  depart  and  be  with  her  Saviour,  but 
said  that  she  could  nevertheless  say,  "  Not  my 
will,  but  Thine  be  done,"  and  that  she  had  many 
comforts  to  be  thankful  for,  of  the  least  of  which 
she  was  unworthy.  She  feelingly  expressed 
her  sense  of  helplessness,  and  of  dependance  on 
Divine  support;  and  her  heart  seemed  over- 
flowing with  love  to  her  friends.  She  is  an  en- 
couraging example  of  the  power  of  religion  in 
old  age ;  and  while  her  heart  expands  in  Chris- 
tian love  towards  all,  she  retains  a  clear  and 
strong  attachment  to  those  views,  or  rather,  I 
might  more  properly  say,  to  those  experiences 
of  Christianity  to  which  true  Friends,  through 
faith,  have  attained.  I  thought  this  little  notice 
of  your  honourable  relative  was  due  to  you,  and 
to  her  memory. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  J.  B.,  in  writing  of 
a  call  made  on  her  soon  after  his  return  from  his 
labours  abroad,  makes  the  following  observa- 
tion— "  In  the  course  of  conversation,  she  in- 
formed me,  that  she  had  adopted  the  principles 
of  total  abstinence  as  regards  intoxicating  liquors ; 
that,  though  on  the  first  mention  of  the  subject, 
she  had  doubted  its  propriety,  yet  on  reflecting 
upon  it,  and  considering  the  numbers  led  away 
into  inebriety — that  all  these  began  their  course 
of  drunkenness  by  taking  intoxicating  liquors, 
in  what  had  been  thought  to  be  moderation,  she 
came  to  the  resolution,  that  no  one  should  be 
able  to  plead  her  example  for  taking  them  at  all. 
At  the  time  she  left  them  off,  she  was  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age,  and  in  the  practice  of 
taking  a  single  glass  of  wine  daily  with  her  din- 
ner: and  having  been  for  many  years  unable  to 
take  animal  food,  this  glass  of  wine  had  been 
thought  almost  essential  to  her  existence,  espe- 
cially as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  it  from  an 
early  period  of  her  life.    She  told  me  that  she 
expected  to  have  something  to  suffer,  in  making 
this  change,  and  that  she  might  probably  have 
to  endure  a  greater  sense  of  feebleness  during 
the  remainder  of  her  days ;  but  the  welfare  of 
surrounded,  and  on 


those  by  whom  she  was 
and  three  of  the  former  can  be  attended  by  one  whom  her  example  might  have  some  influence, 

!  she  considered  to  be  of  much  greater  importance. 
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On  making  the  trial,  she  was  however  agree- 
ably disappointed ;  for  though  she  felt  some  lan- 
guor for  a  few  days,  she  soon  became  sensible 
of  an  increase  of  strength,  and  was  more  vigo- 
rous without  the  wine  than  she  had  been  with 
it;  so  that  she  had  cause  to  commemorate  the 
Goodness  by  which  she  had  been  enabled  to 
make  the  little  sacrifice.  And  I  believe  that  her 
example  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  her  Christian 
practice  exhibited  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
points,  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  many. 


GERMAN  SALT  MINES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Providence  Journal, 
in  a  letter  dated  Constance,  June  3d,  thus  de- 
scribes a  visit  which  he  made  to  the  celebrated 
salt  mines  near  Salzburg  : 

"From  Salzburg,  where  I  arrived  the  next 
day,  I  made  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  salt  mines 
of  Hallein.  They  are  situated  upon  a  mountain 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  town.  Beneath  a 
handsome  brick  house  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  the  entrance  to  the  mine.  Another 
gentleman  and  myself  made  the  descent  together. 
We  were  obliged  to  clothe  ourselves  in  large 
linen  jackets  and  trousers,  with  a  black  leather 
apron  tied  on  behind,  and  thus  picturesquely 
accoutred,  with  a  light  in  hand,  we  commenced 
the  subterranean  excursion.  We  first  traversed 
a  long,  narrow,  and  gently  descending  passage, 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  until  we  came  to  a  steep 
and  novel  railway,  going  down  into  a  darkness 
which  our  light  could  not  penetrate.  The  rail- 
way consisted  of  two  smooth  and  round  beams, 
about  half  a  foot  apart,  and  a  rope  upon  the  right 
side,  which  served  as  a  balustrade.  We  sat 
across  the  beams,  our  right  legs  under  the  rope, 
which  we  grasped  in  our  hands,  the  guide  being 
ahead,  and  as  every  thing  was  slippery,  away  we 
went,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  knots  an  hour,  down 
into  the  abyss.  Arrived  at  the  bottom,  we  tra- 
versed another  long  passage,  cut,  not  in  the  rock, 
but  in  the  salt  ore  itself,  the  crystallized  saline 
earth,  from  which,  by  the  operation  of  fresh 
water,  the  clear  salt,  in  the  form  of  brine,  is  pre- 
cipitated. These  salt  galleries  are  bordered  on 
the  sides,  floor,  and  roof.  Soon  we  came  to 
another  railroad,  which  we  shot  down  in  the 
same  extraordinary  manner,  reaching  a  second 
level,  of  which  levels  there  are  eight.  Thus 
proceeding,  we  reached  at  last  a  salt  lake,  illu- 
minated lor  the  occasion,  and  over  which  we 
sailed.  *  We  then  passed  through  chambers  con- 
taining portraits  of  Austrian  Emperors,  of  Salz- 
burg Archbishops,  and  collections  of  minerals, 
until  we  arrived  at  a  wooden  car,  upon  which 
one  rides  out  of  the  mountain.  Seated  upon 
this  we  were  swiftly  drawn  by  miners  along  the 
narrow  rock  gallery,  a  work  in  itself  of  some 
half  a  century,  until  at  last  we  discerned  the  day- 
light at  the  end  of  the  passage,  resembling  at 
first  an  intense  star,  but  becoming  paler  as  we 
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proceeded.  We  rushed  into  the  broad  day, 
having  traversed  a  space  of  14,988  feet  in  the 
interior  of  the  mountain,  and  having  been  an 
hour  and  a  half  buried  in  its  intricate  windings. 
This  mine  is  supposed  to  have  been  worked 
even  before  the  Romans  were  in  Germany.  It 
belongs  to  Austria,  but  runs  under  earth  into  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  is  said  that  fourteen 
days  would  be  required  to  explore  it  thoroughly. 
It  is  always  supplied  with  fresh  air  and  water, 
the  latter  being  necessary  for  the  extra'ction  of 
the  salt  from  the  ore.  This  brine  is  conveyed 
by  pipes  to  Hallein,  and  there  converted,  by 
means  of  evaporation,  into  pure  salt.  The  fresh 
water  springs  found  in  this  mountain  run  so  cu- 
riously and  providentially,  that,  though  travers- 
ing entire  salt  strata,  they  do  not  even  mingle  or 
become  tinged  by  the  contact.  The  miners  are 
healthy,  and  live  to  an  old  age.  They  work 
individually,  but  six  hours  a  day.  Salzburg  is 
an  ancient  ecclesiastical  city,  built  upon  the  site 
of  a  Roman  colony.  No  city  in  Europe  can 
boast  a  prouder  situation.  Its  acropolis,  crown- 
ed by  the  haughty  palace  of  the  Archbishop, 
towers  above  it,  so  that  one  from  the  battlements 
of  the  castle  looks  directly  down  upon  the  roofs 
and  steeples  of  the  town.  The  rapid  Salza  pours 
through  its  centre.  Grandly  shaped  mountains 
rise  on  all  sides  of  it,  excepting  in  that  quarter 
which  looks  towards  the  great  plain  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps 
bound  its  horizon." 


For  FriendB'  Review. 
JOSHUA  EVANS. 

The  subsequent  anecdote  of  this  worthy 
Friend,  which  shows  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  on  savage  ferocity,  was  related  in  my 
hearing  many  years  ago,  upon  what  I  suppose 
competent  authority. 

While  on  a  religious  visit  to  the  South,  a  short 
time  before  his  decease,  he  was  informed  of  a 
man  living  near  where  he  then  was,  whose  an- 
tipathy against  Friends  was  so  highly  excited, 
in  consequence  of  their  efforts  for  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  that  he  threatened  to  shoot  any 
Quaker  who  should  come  to  his  house.  But 
this  Friend  felt  a  concern  to  pay  the  man  a  visit ; 
and  reposing  on  Divine  protection,  he  proceeded 
alone  to  the  place.  Upon  meeting  the  man  who 
was  the  object  of  his  visit,  the  latter  inquired  what 
business  had  brought  him  there,  when  Joshua 
replied,  that  he  was  going  about  on  a  visit  to  his 
friends,  and  among  the  rest  had  called  to  see 
him.  "Are  you  a  preacher?"  said  the  man. 
lie  answered  that  he  did  sometimes  speak  to  the 
people.  "  Will  you  preach  to  my  family  ?  " 
was  the  return.  Joshua  told  him  if  he  would 
call  his  family  together,  he  would  sit  down  with 
them,  and  perhaps  he  might  have  something  to 
say  to  them.  They  were  accordingly  convened, 
and  he  preached  so  afTectingly  to  them,  that, 
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(Jipon  his  taking  leave  of  his  host,  the  latter  in- 
ulrited  him,  in  case  he  should  ever  be  in  the 
i neighbourhood  again,  to  come  to  his  house,  as- 
suring him  that  he,  or  any  of  his  friends,  should 
I  peet  with  a  cordial  welcome.  L. 


loth) 


SHEPHERDS  IN  JUDEA. 


Shortly  after  leaving  the  city,  we  met  several 
locks  of  sheep,  preceded  by  their  shepherds, 
valking  slowly  towards  Jerusalem,  and  at  once 
he  full  force  of  all  imagery,  and  the  many  touching 
imiles  derived  from  such  scenes  and  associa- 
ions,  and  so  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  came 
rividly  before  me.  These  Arab  shepherds,  clad 
n  the  turbans  and  simple  abbass  worn  by  their 
:lass,  and  carrying  a  wooden  crook  in  their 
lands,  walked  in  front. 

The  sheep,  which  are  a  very  peculiar  and  very 
landsome  breed,  are  mostly  low-sized  ;  the  fore 
sart  of  their  bodies  are  of  a  fawn  colour,  the 
linder  parts  white ;  they  have  long,  pendant, 
silken  ears,  and  sweeping  tads  ;  their  faces  more 
aval  and  longer  than  the  species  in  this  country ; 
ind  they  have  altogether  a  more  pleasing,  docile, 
ind  mild  expression  of  countenance. 

Not  one  of  them  ventured  before  the  shepherd, 
but  stopped  and  quickened  their  pace  as  he  did  ; 
or,  if  a  young  and  forward  creature  lagged  be- 
hind or  strayed  on  either  side,  a  single  word 
from  their  leader,  often  a  very  look,  brought  it 
back  and  checked  its  wanderings.  A  few  fa- 
vourite lambs  frisked  about  their  master,  rubbing 
themselves  against  his  legs  and  garments. 

After  the  sheep,  came  some  young  goats  and 
lambs,  and  the  whole  procession  closed  with 
about  two  dozen  of  old  patriarchal-looking  goats, 
which  brought  up  the  rear.  These  goats  have 
long  horns,  and  pendant  ears,  that  hang  almost  to 
the  ground,  and  their  hair  is  a  glossy  black,  and 
of  the  finest  grain.  The  sheep  and  goats  were 
perfectly  distinct. 

These  shepherds  are  often  to  be  seen  about 
sunset,  slowly  approaching  the  city  from  all  sides, 
to  seek  shelter  for  their  flock,  during  the  night, 
in  some  of  the  deep  valleys  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, carrying  the  lambs  in  their  bosoms. 
It  is  almost  incredible  the  influence  that  the 
shepherds  of  Palestine  possess  over  their  flocks  ; 
many  of  them  have  no  dogs,  but  a  word  is  often 
sufficient  to  make  them  understand  and  obey  the 
will  of  their  shepherd. 

He  sleeps  among  them  at  night,  and  in  the 
morning  leads  them  forth  to  pasture;  always  be- 
fore them,  guiding  them  to  those  places  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  best  food,  and  resting  when 
he  thinks  they  have  obtained  a  sufficiency,  or, 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  some  cool,  shady 
place,  where  they  all  immediately  lie  down  around 
him. 

He  ha3  generally  two  or  three  favourite  lambs, 
which  do  not  mix  with  the  flock,  but  follow  close 
at  his  side,  frisking  and  fondling  about  him  like 


dogs  ;  indeed,  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  un- 
derstanding that  exists  between  the  Arab  and  his 
flock  is  truly  astonishing.  "  They  know  his 
voice  and  follow  him  ;  "  and  "  he  careth  for  the 
sheep."  It  was  probably  to  such  shepherds 
as  these  that  the  angel  announced  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  Saviour's  birth. — Wilde's  Narrative, 


CURIOSITY, 


Curiosity  in  children  is  but  an  appetite  after 
knowledge,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  en- 
couraged in  them,  not  only  as  a  good  sign,  but 
as  the  great  instrument  nature  has  provided  to 
remove  the  ignorance  they  were  born  with. 
Knowledge  to  the  understanding  is  as  accepta- 
ble as  light  to  the  eyes,  and  children  are  pleased 
and  delighted  with  it  exceedingly,  especially  if 
they  see  that  their  inquiries  are  regarded,  and 
that  their  desire  of  knowing  is  encouraged  and 
commended  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  one  great  rea- 
son why  many  children  abandon  themselves 
wholly  to  silly  play,  and  spend  all  their  time  in 
trifling,  is  because  they  have  found  their  curiosi- 
ty laughed  at,  and  their  inquiries  neglected. 
Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  they  never  receive 
deceitful  and  eluding  answers  ;  they  easily  per- 
ceive when  they  be  slighted  or  deceived,  and 
quickly  learn  the  trick  of  neglect,  dissimulation, 
and  falsehood,  which  they  observe  others  to 
make  use  of.  We  are  not  to  intrench  upon 
truth  in  any  conversation,  but  least  of  all  with 
children,  since,  if  we  play  false  with  them,  we 
not  only  deceive  their  expectation  and  hinder 
their  knowledge,  but  corrupt  their  innocence  and 
teach  them  the  worst  of  vices.  If,  by  chance, 
their  curiosity  lead  them  to  ask  what  they  should 
not  know,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  tell  them 
plainly  that  it  is  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  them 
to  know,  than  to  put  them  off  with  a  falsehood 
or  a  frivolous  answer. — Locke. 


LONDON. 


London  in  length  is  eight  miles,  in  breadth 
three  and  in  circumference  twenty-six.  It 
contains  8,000  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  and 
courts,  and  65  squares.  It  has  246  churches 
and  chapels,  207  meeting-houses  for  dissenters, 
43  chapels  for  foreigners, -and  6  synagogues  for 
Jews — making  502  places  of  public  worship. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  is  estimated  at  1,250,000.  In  this 
vast  city  there  are  4,000  seminaries  for  educa- 
tion, 10  institutions  for  promoting  the  arts  and 
sciences,  122  asylums  for  the  indigent,  17  for 
the  sick  and  lame,  13  dispensaries,  704  charita- 
ble institutions,  58  courts  of  justice,  4,040  pro- 
fessional men  connected  with  the  law.  There 
are  13,300  vessels  trading  on  the  river  Thames 
in  the  year,  and  40,000  wagons  going  and  re- 
turning to  the  metropolis  in  the  same  period. 
The  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  Thames 
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are  estimated  at  66,81 1,222Z.  annually,  and  the 
property  floating  about  in  the  vast  city  every 
year  is  170,000,000/.  sterling. 


SAMUEL  FOTHERGILL. 

*  The  following:  interesting  incidents  are  re- 
lated  in  the  memoirs  of  Samuel  Fothergill,  the 
former  of  which  occurred,  and  the  latter  came 
to  his  knowledge,  while  he  was  travelling  in  the 
sparsely  peopled  parts  of  this  country,  in  the 
year  1756 : — 

Late  one  night,  they  arrived  at  a  solitary 
house,  in  a  lonely  place  ;  here  they  requested 
lodgings  for  the  night,  which  were  granted. 
They  found  that  the  house  and  extensive  farm 
around  it  belonged  to  an  individual,  the  mistress 
of  many  servants  employed  upon  the  land ;  she 
was  of  masculine  character  and  strong  powers 
of  mind,  but  of  an  unregenerate  heart,  much 
under  the  influence  of  unsubdued  passions,  and 
greatly  addicted  to  profane  swearing.  S.  Fother- 
gill told  his  companion  that  from  what  he  had 
observed,  he  thought  her  the  most  wicked 
woman  he  had  ever  seen.  She  nevertheless 
treated  them  with  civility  and  even  kindness. 
The  situation  of  the  family,  with  such  a  charac- 
ter for  its  head,  caused  some  exercise  of  mind  to 
S.  Fothergill,  and  in  the  morning  he  requested 
that  the  household  might  be  collected,  and  that 
they  might  sit  down  together;  this  was  complied 
with,  and  the  whole  family  was  assembled.  He 
addressed  them  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  in 
particular  he  was  led  to  lay  open  the  wickedness 
of  the  human  heart  in  its  unregenerate  state, 
and  the  awful  consequences  of  remaining  in  such 
a  state ;  his  language  and  expressions  were  so 
powerful  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  was 
greatly  affected,  her  spirit  was  broken,  and  she 
wept  much. 

After  this,  feeling  at  liberty,  the  Friends  pre- 
pared to  depart ;  they  took  leave  of  the  family, 
and  desired  to  pay  for  their  entertainment.  She 
refused  to  accept  anything,  but  said  they  were 
quite  welcome  to  everything  they  had  had ; 
adding  that  she  was  unworthy  to  receive  such 
guests  under  her  roof. 

Another  circumstance  was  related  by  Samuel 
Fothergill  himself,  of  a  Friend  at  whose  house 
he  had  lodged  when  passing  through  the  wilder- 
ness. These  thinly-peopled  back  settlements 
were  then  much  infested  by  wolves,  and  she 
told  him  of  a  remarkable  deliverance  which  she 
had  once  experienced  from  these  ferocious  ani- 
mals. 

She  was  a  widow,  and  lived  with  her  son, 
who  cultivated  a  small  piece  of  land,  which  fur- 
nished them  a  frugal  subsistence.  Their  nearest 
neighbour,  who  lived  a  few  miles  distant,  through 
the  forest,  came  early  one  afternoon  to  request 
she  would  visit  his  wife,  who  was  suddenly 
taken  very  ill,  and  stay  with  her  while  he  went 
for  medical  advice.    With  this  she  complied, 


and  putting  up  in  a  basket  a  few  needful  things 
for  the  sick  woman,  she  told  her  son  she  did  not 
expect  to  return  before  the  next  morning,  and 
set  out  and  reached  the  place  in  safety. 

With  suitable  remedies  the  invalid  soon  re- 
covered, and  her  husband  coming  speedily  back, 
the  widow  concluded  to  return  home  that  even- 
ing, hoping  as  it  was  a  fine  moonlight  night, 
that  she  might  pass  the  forest  without  danger ; 
but,  on  crossing  an  open  glade,  she  saw  a  com- 
pany of  wolves  drinking  at  a  pool  of  water  at 
some  distance,  which  made  her  sensible  of  her 
great  rashness  and  imprudence,  knowing  that 
unless  she  could  pass  unobserved,  her  destruc- 
tion was  inevitable,  as  no  human  help  was  at 
hand ;  for  though  her  home  was  now  in  sight, 
she  could  not  get  in,  believing  that  her  son 
would  be  in  bed,  and  the  cottage  fast.  In  this 
strait,  she  lifted  up  her  heart  to  God,  in  earnest 
prayer  that  He,  who  had  often  strengthened 
and  consoled  her  in  many  troubles,  would  now 
be  pleased  to  interpose  for  her  help,  and  that, 
as  she  was  returning  from  a  work  of  charity,  he 
would  not  permit  her  to  be  devoured  by  these 
savage  creatures ;  her  mind  became  composed, 
and  she  ran  quickly  forward ;  on  crossing  the 
fence,  she  looked  back,  and  perceived  that  one 
of  the  wolves  had  raised  his  head,  and  discovered 
her;  he  uttered  a  shrill  cry,  and  immediately  the 
whole  pack  was  in  pursuit. 

Meanwhile,  her  son,  not  expecting  her,  had 
retired  to  rest,  but  he  could  not  sleep  ;  a  strange 
and  unusual  anxiety  came  over  his  mind,  which 
continually  increased ;  he  got  up,  and  made  a 
large  fire  of  wood,  which  blazed  brightly,  by 
which  he  sat  down ;  in  a  short  time  he  thought 
he  heard  his  mother's  voice  calling  to  him,  and, 
opening  the  door,  he  perceived  her,  followed  by 
several  wolves ;  one  was  so  near  as  to  almost 
touch  her  shoulder  with  his  paw.  The  sudden 
light  dazzled  and  checked  them,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment they  fell  back,  which  gave  her  time  to  rush 
into  the  house  and  close  the  door,  when  she, 
with  her  son,  both  greatly  affected  by  this  de- 
liverance, united  in  returning  thanks  for  the  mer- 
ciful interposition  which  had  so  remarkably  pre- 
served her  life. 


THE  CROWNED  HEADS  OF  EUROPE. 

The  crowned  heads  of  Europe  are  thus 
sketched  by  a  recent  letter  writer  from  the  old 
world,  who  speaks  well  of  these  high  dignitaries  : 

Eight  of  the  twenty  monarchs  are  Protestants, 
nine  are  Roman  Catholics,  two  are  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  one  a  Mahomedan.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  Greek  Church  are  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Greece.  Four  of 
them  are  men  of  irreproachable  character.  Many 
of  them  are  as  respectable  as  our  public  men 
whom  we  delight  to  honour.  The  Queens  are 
all  of  spotless  character,  which  could  not  have 
been  said  of  former  times. 
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The  King  of  Prussia  is  decidedly  a  pious 
man.  Several  of  the  Queens  are  true  Christians, 
I  think,  and  among  these  is  the  Queen  of 
France.  She  reads  many  religious  books.  As 
to  talent,  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
are  admitted  to  rank  first ;  and  Louis  Philippe 
stands  pre-eminently  above  them  all.  He  was 
educated  at  a  French  College,  spent  many  years 
in  foreign  lands,  and  then  sixteen  years  quietly 
pursuing  his  studies.  Talleyrand  said  he  had 
no  idea  of  his  vast  acquirements  before  he  was 
his  minister,  after  he  became  King.  He  speaks 
English  with  ease.  He  had  no  minister  who 
was  his  equal. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  nearly  the  equal  of 
Louis  Philippe;  he  speaks  English  well,  but  not 
so  well  as  the  King  of  the  French.  He  is  a 
self-made  man.  He  was  not  allowed  to  get  his 
education  at  the  German  universities,  as  he  de- 
sired, as  it  was  thought  degrading  to  the  King's 
son  to  associate  with  other  young  men.  He 
regrets  to  this  day  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
go  to  the  universities  and  associate  with  the 
students.  The  King  of  Sweden  graduated  at 
college,  and  is  a  fine  scholar. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  not  inferior  in 
talent ;  but  he  came  unexpectedly  to  the  throne, 
at  the  age  of  27  or  28  years  ;  his  brother,  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  having  abdicated  in 
his  favour.  He  had  no  time  to  read.  Being  a 
great  monarch  his  duties  are  most  arduous.  A 
man  of  great  wealth  and  talent  had  governed  his 
brother  Alexander.  When  Nicholas  came  to 
the  throne,  in  less  than  three  days  he  came  to 
see  him,  unasked.  Nicholas  said  to  him,  "  Who 
asked  you  to  appear  before  me  ?  I  know  you 
governed  my  brother,  and  imposed  upon  his 
weakness.  I  give  you  three  days  to  arrange 
your  affairs  in  St.  Petersburg,  after  which  you 
will  retire  to  your  country  seat ;"  which  he  did, 
and  has  remained  there  ever  since. 

The  King  of  Sweden  is  a  literary  man,  and 
is  the  author  of  several  books.  He  gave  me  a 
copy  of  his  work  on  Prison  Discipline,  just  pub- 
lished. The  King  of  Holland  is  not  so  popular 
— is  an  older  man,  about  54.  He  was  distin- 
guished at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  badly 
wounded.  The  King  of  Denmark  is  a  man  of 
fair  talents,  but  of  no  decision  of  character. 

The  manners  of  these  Princes  are  polished, 
easy,  and  simple.  Such  are  the  characters  of 
the  nobles  of  Europe,  whom  I  have  seen.  It  is 
easy  to  converse  with  them.  They  are,  how- 
ever, more  formal  to  diplomatists.  There  is 
more  difficulty  to  get  along  with  our  distinguished 
men,  who  sometimes  assume  a  tone  of  haughti- 
ness which  I  never  saw  in  a  Prince.  The 
monarchs  ordinarily,  and  their  Queens,  dress  in 
the  same  plain  way  as  other  well-bred  people. 
In  public,  they  of  course  appear  in  splendour. 
The  Queens  wear,  on  ordinary  occasions,  very 
little  jewelry.    In  the  family  of  the  Emperor  of 


Russia  and  the  King  of  the  French,  there 
great  affection. — National  Era. 


SECURITY  OF  PACIFIC  CONDUCT. 

The  following  remarkable  case  occurred  at  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen,  under  Lord  Nelson. 

An  officer  in  the  fleet  says  :  "  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  with  an  object  which  I  saw 
three  or  four  days  after  the  terrific  bombardment 
of  that  place.  For  several  nights  before  the  sur- 
render, the  darkness  was  ushered  in  with  a  tre- 
mendous roar  of  guns  and  mortars,  accompanied 
by  the  whizzing  of  those  destructive  and  burning 
engines  of  warfare,  Congreve's  rockets.  The 
dreadful  effects  were  soon  visible  in  the  brilliant 
lights  through  the  city.  The  blazing  houses  of 
the  rich,  and  the  burning  cottages  of  the  poor, 
illuminated  the  heavens  ;  and  the  wide-spreading 
flames,  reflecting  on  the  water,  showed  a  forest 
of  ships  assembled  around  the  city  for  its  de- 
struction. This  work  of  conflagration  went  on 
for  several  nights  ;  but  the  Danes  at  length  sur- 
rendered ;  and  on  walking  some  days  after 
among  the  ruins,  consisting  of  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  houses  of  the  rich,  manufactories,  lofty 
steeples,  and  humble  meeting  houses,  I  descried 
amid  this  barren  field  of  desolation,  a  solitary 
house  unburned  ;  all  around  it  a  burnt  mass,  this 
alone  untouched  by  the  fire,  a  monument  of 
mercy.  Whose  house  is  that?  I  asked.  '  That,' 
said  the  interpreter,  '  belongs  to  a  Quaker.  He 
would  neither  fight,  nor  leave  his  house,  but 
remained  in  prayer  with  his  family  during  the 
whole  bombardment.'  Surely,  thought  I,  it  is 
well  with  the  righteous.  God  has  been  a  shield 
to  thee  in  battle,  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  thee, 
a  very  present  help  in  time  of  need." 


For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  FOREST  MOSS. 

By  forest  fountains  hast  thou  seen 

The  winsome,  fairy  sight — 
Where  banks  are  clad  in  mosses  green, 

Some  dark,  and  some  so  bright  ? 

As  when  upon  a  velvet  lawn, 

Beneath  the  noontide  ray, 
Where  the  thick  foliage  intervenes, 

Shadows  and  sunlight  play. 

But  in  the  moss  a  sunshine  dwells, 

No  gloomy  sky  can  hide ; 
The  light  that  other  green  forsakes, 

Will  yet  with  this  reside. 

In  hearts  where  sorrow's  shadow  lies, 
Are  spots  of  dark,  dark  green, — 

But  dwelling  near  the  Fount  of  Life, 
There 's  sunlit  moss  between. 

And  happy,  in  a  world  like  this, 

Where  clouds  so  often  frown, 
The  heart  that,  like  the  forest  moss, 

Hath  sunshine  of  its  own.  E.  B. 
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Selected  for  Friends'  Review. 

SELF-EXAMINATION. 

Thou  'rt  growing  old,  thy  head  is  gray, 
Life,  like  a  spectre,  glides  away  ; 
The  evening  shades  are  gathering  fast, 
Thy  fleeting  day  will  soon  be  past. 

Thus  on  the  verge  of  life's  decline, 
"Be  solemn  recollection  mine," 
Review  the  hours  for  ever  gone, 
The  hour  of  death  comes  hast'ning  on. 

Ah  !  has  improvement,  conscience  say, 
Kept  pace  with  life's  advancing  day? 
Have  all  the  hours  thou  hast  enjoyed, 
To  the  best  purpose  been  employed  ? 

How  much  Was  passed  in  airy  dreams, 
In  idle,  visionary  schemes? 
But  i  hough  this  time  was  spent  amiss, 
How  much  was  spent  far  worse  than  this  ? 

Has  not  thy  breast  with  anger  burned, 
And  ill  for  ill  hath  oft  returned  ? 
Nay,  hast  thou  not  misunderstood — 
And  evil  hast  returned  for  good  ? 

Hast  thou  been  thankful  to  that  Power 
Who  saved  thy  life  in  danger's  hour  ? 
With  blessings  who  hath  crowned  thy  days  ? 
Say  what  returns  of  grateful  praise  ! 

When  He  chastised,  think — hast  thou  then 
Submissive  to  his  chastening  been? 
Say,  didst  thou  not  aloud  repine, 
When  heaven  had  crossed  some  fond  design  ? 

Or  if  thy  speech  hath  been  restrained, 
Has  not  a  secret  murmuring  pained  ? 
Has  envy  ne'er  thy  breast  annoyed, 
At  good  which  others  have  enjoyed  ? 

Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  store, 
Been  liberal  always  to  the  poor  ? 
And  didst  thou  sympathetic  grieve, 
O'er  ills  which  thou  couldst  not  relieve? 

Hast  thou  been  kind  to  all  thy  friends — 
Not  seeking  merely  sellish  ends? 
And  hast  thou,  from  thy  early  youth, 
Adhered  to  plain  and  simple  truth  ? 

Were  all  thy  dealings  strictly  just, 
And  faithful  always  to  thy  trust  ? 
Have  those  who  watched  thee  never  found 
Thy  footsteps  on  forbidden  ground  ? 

Hast  thou  been  thankful  for  that  light 
Which  heaven  has  shed  o'er  nature's  night? 
Hast  thou  the  gospel  rightly  prized, 
And  ne'er  its  sacred  truths  despised? 

Say,  hast  thou  kept  (hy  heart  from  sin? 
Has  all  been  pure  and  right  within  ? 
Didst  thou  in  secret  always  be 
As  seeing  Him  who  seeth  thee? 

The  past  reviewed  with  solemn  care, 
Will  call  for  penitence  and  prayer 
To  Him  alone  who  can  fo'give, 
And  bid  the  penitent  to  live. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — The  Ten  Regiment  Bill  has  been 
further  discussed  in  the  Senate,  by  Dix  of  New- 
York,  Clarke  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Phelps  of  Ver- 
mont, the  former  defending  the  war  and  the  bill, 
and  the  two  latter  condemning  both. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  has  been  reported,  making 
an  appropriation  of  nearly  $13,000,000,  to  meet  the 
deficiencies  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  New 
York,  to  whom  was  referred  a  bill  to  prevent 
State  officers  from  arresting  or  detaining  persons 
claimed  as  fugitives  from  slavery,  and  to  prevent 
State  judges  and  magistrates  from  taking  cogni- 
zance of  such  cases  have  made  a  report  adverse 
to  the  proposed  legislation.  They  declare  that  the 
power  of  retaking  fugitive  slaves  is  with  the  owner, 
assisted  by  the  United  States  officers;  that  the 
power  of  legislation,  in  relation  to  fugitives,  is  ex- 
clusively in  the  National  Legislature,  and  the  Stale 
Legislature  is  prohibited  from  acting  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  decision  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
is  cited  to  show  that  Congress  cannot  constitution- 
ally rest  in  the  State  Courts,  any  portion  of  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  nor  can  it  vest 
in  the  State  magistrates,  sheriffs,  or  other  officers, 
power  to  execute  the  national  laws.  They  con- 
clude, that  as  State  officers  cannot  legally  act  un- 
der the  law  of  Congress,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pro- 
hibit them  from  doing  so  by  statute,  and  that  the 
common  law  is  sufficient,  in  its  civil  and  criminal 
remedies,  to  punish  all  State  officers  who  inter- 
fere with  fugitive  slaves.  Resolutions  against,  the 
further  extension  of  slavery,  have  passed  the  House 
by  yeas  108,  nays  5 — and  the  Senate  by  yeas  26, 
nay  1. 

The  Wisconsin  Constitutional  Convention  has 
adopted,  by  a  decided  vote,  a  resolution  instruct- 
ing the  Committee  on  General  Provisions  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  incorporating  into  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  an  article  prohibiting  all  State  officers  from 
rendering  any  official  assistance  for  the  arrest  or 
imprisonment  of  any  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
from  slavery. 

Mexico. — Rumors  have  been  prevalent  for  some 
days,  that  Peace  negotiations  were  in  progress, 
with  a  probability  of  a  successful  result.  They 
come,  however,  in  such  a  questionable  shape,  that 
very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  them. 

The  Acadia. — By  the  arrival  of  this  steamship, 
which  reached  Boston  on  the  1st  instant,  Euro- 
pean news,  fourteen  days  later  than  that  previous- 
ly received,  has  come  to  hand.  Further  failures 
in  London  and  Glasgow  are  announced  ;  and  the 
price  of  cotton  and  breadstuffs  has  declined.  The 
distress  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  has  be- 
come appalling.  The  anthority  of  France  in  Afri- 
ca, appears  to  be  confirmed,  by  the  surrender  of 
the  Arab  Chief,  Abdel  Kader.  Adelaide,  sister  to 
Louis  Philippe,  died  on  the  last  day  of  1847. 


WANTED, 

At  Friends'  BoardingSchool,  Richmond,  Indiana, 
a  teacher  who  can  give  instruction  in  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Natural  Sciences.  Application  maybe 
made  to  Thomas  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  Samuel 
Boyd  Tobey.  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  School. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

^Continued  from  page  307.) 

Notice  was  taken  in  a  preceding  number,  of 
W.  Allen's  visit  to  the  Waldenses,  and  of  his 
efforts  in  their  behalf  with  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
learn  that  he  was  not  the  only  Englishman  who 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  and  im- 
provement of  those  people.  We  find  that  six 
or  seven  years  after  the  visit  above  mentioned, 
Colonel  Beckworth,  of  London,  commenced  a 
series  of  labours  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion in  that  country.  Whether  he  was  stimu- 
lated to  these  exertions  by  the  previous  labours 
of  W.  Allen,  does  not  appear.  But  during  seve- 
ral years  he  spent  considerable  time  among 
them,  promoting  this  benevolent  object  in  various 
ways.  We  may  judge  of  the  low  state  of  edu- 
cation there  and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  from 
the  fact,  that  when  he  first  went  among  them, 
many  of  the  schools,  such  as  they  had,  were 
kept  in  stables  on  account  of  the  warmth.  But 
he  managed,  partly  by  stimulating  the  charity 
of  others,  and  partly  by  expenditures  of  his  own, 
to  provide  a  number  of  school-houses,  and  thus 
greatly  to  increase  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of 
the  pupils.  He  spent  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  in  the  maintenance  of 
schools,  the  clothing  of  the  children,  the  prepa- 
ration of  books,  and  the  assistance  of  widows. 
Though  from  his  title  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  military  man,  his  labours  amnng  the  Wal- 
denses were  strongly  marked  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  Christianity. 

In  the  fourth  month,  1834,  William  Allen 
attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Dublin,  in  which 
he  gratefully  acknowledged  that  he  was  assisted 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel ;  and  he  was  fur- 
nished with  a  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was 
in  his  proper  place.    His  mind,  as  usual,  was 


deeply  interested  in  the  advancement  and  en- 
couragement of  the  young  and  tender-spirited 
among  them,  who  were  invited  to  behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,  and  to  take  his  yoke  upon  them.  In 
this  visit  he  had  the  company  of  his  beloved 
friend,  Stephen  Grellet. 

During  one  of  the  intervals  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, W.  Allen  attended  a  meeting  of  an  association 
of  Friends  for  the  distribution  of  tracts,  in  which 
it  appeared  that  within  the  preceding  year  more 
than  twenty-four  thousand  tracts  had  been  distri- 
buted in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  by  the  agents 
and  auxiliaries  of  the  association. 

After  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  over,  W.  Allen 
joined  with  a  number  of  other  Friends,  in  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  condition  of  a  class 
who  are  often  overlooked  and  neglected  in  that 
country  as  well  as  in  ours. 

A  number  of  persons  were  then  residing  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  who  had  become  sepa- 
rated from  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  were  de- 
scended from  those  who  had  been  thus  sepa- 
rated ;  and  as  they  were  not  united  with  any 
other  religious  community,  they  were  much  cut 
off  from  the  care  and  oversight  of  Christian 
society,  and  the  education  of  their  children  was 
greatly  neglected.  The  sympathy  of  Friends 
with  these  outcasts  of  society,  had  been  awa- 
kened several  years  previously,  partly,  if  not 
chiefly,  by  the  labours  of  Jonathan  Backhouse 
and  his  wife;  in  consequence  of  which  consi- 
derable information  was  elicited,  and  produced 
to  the  body  which  convened  on  the  occasion. 
A  subscription  was  raised  for  their  assistance, 
and  the  fund  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  committee. 
A  plan  of  a  school  of  industry  was  suggested, 
and  a  lively  interest  excited,  in  which  Friends 
generally  participated,  in  behalf  of  these  poor 
people.  What  share  was  taken  in  these  pro- 
ceedings by  the  subject  of  this  review,  does  not 
appear  from  the  narrative  ;  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  his  ardent  mind  and  extensive  experience 
must  have  added  essentially  to  the  interest  of 
the  meeting. 

In  the  brief  narrative  of  this  journey,  we 
find  evidence  of  a  practice,  which  appears  to 
have  been  habitual  and  systematic  with  this 
Friend,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  When  he 
fell  in  company  with  persons  of  liberal  minds  or 
ample  estate,  he  turned  the  conversation  upon 
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the  means  of  promoting  education,  or  improving 
in  some  other  way,  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community.  To  do  good,  and 
to  increase  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  our  race, 
evidently  constituted  the  business  and  pleasure 
of  his  life. 

About  this  time  we  find  a  notice  of  the  receipt 
of  cotton  from  Africa,  the  seed  of  which  had 
been  sent  from  England.  This  cotton  appears 
to  have  been  raised  at  the  colonies  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  Gambia.  It  had  long  been  an  object 
with  the  opponents  of  slavery,  to  encourage  the 
natives  of  Africa  to  trade  in  the  natural  produc 
tions  of  the  soil,  as  one  method  of  withdrawing 
them  from  the  traffic  in  the  persons  of  their 
countrymen;  and  on  this  point,  W.  Allen  in- 
forms us,  he  had  been  labouring  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  Some  opposition  to  the  trade  with 
Africa  was  early  made  by  the  agents  of  the 
North  Carolina  slaveholders,  who  were  desirous 
of  monopolizing  the  traffic  in  such  articles  them' 
selves.  As  a  measure  favourable  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  free  labour  in  preference  to  that 
of  slaves,  our  friend  felt  himself  bound  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  members  of  the  government 
to  facilitate  the  admission  of  African  products. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  expressed  a  belief  that  the 
system  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  could  not 
be  supported  if  they  had  no  vent  for  their  cotton. 
Hence  he  was  anxious  to  procure  a  supply  of  that 
article  through  the  instrumentality  of  freemen. 

In  the  summer  of  1835,  William  Allen  was 
again  subjected  to  a  trial,  the  depth  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  any  but  those 
who  have  had  similar  experience.  His  wife, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  delicate  state 
of  health,  became  suddenly  very  ill,  and  soon 
appeared  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  what  was 
passing  around  her.  In  this  condition  she  con- 
tinued two  or  three  days,  and  then  passed  quietly 
away.  To  her  worth  and  religious  dedication, 
her  bereaved  husband  bears  an  emphatic  testi- 
mony; and  while  his  memoirs  furnish  ample 
evidence  of  the  keenness  with  which  this  stroke 
was  felt,  they  also  prove  the  depth  of  his  resigna- 
tion, and  the  strength  of  his  dependence  upon 
the  never  failing  Supporter  of  his  children  and 
people. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  W.  Allen  paid  a  visit 
to  several  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  the 
south  and  west.  The  principal  object  in  view, 
was  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country. 

After  spending  about  a  month  in  this  journey, 
he  observes :  "  I  was  renewedly  thankful  in 
having  been  preserved  through  this  journey, 
with  nothing  to  regret  on  looking  back,  and 
having  very  fully  accomplished  every  object  that 
I  had  in  view.  The  lamentable  effects  of  igno- 
rance, idleness  and  vice,  consequent  upon  a  de- 
moralizing system,  have  been  long  deplored  by 
every  humane  traveller;  but  it  is  cheering  to  ob- 


serve a  spirit  of  improvement  manifesting  itself 
in  various  directions.  Thus,  roads  are  being 
formed  through  districts,  which,  for  want  of 
access,  were  placed  beyond  the  protection  of 
the  laws  ;  bogs  are  being  drained ;  cultivated 
fields  are  creeping  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
which  were  before  almost  unproductive  of  food 
for  man ;  benevolent  individuals  and  societies 
are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  instruction 
and  encouraging  industry ;  commerce  is  rapidly 
increasing ;  light  and  knowledge  are  spreading ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  they  prevail,  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  that  superstition  and  ignorance 
will  cease  to  exist.  While,  however,  the  large 
proprietors  of  the  soil  are  adding  to  their  reve- 
nues, through  the  improvement  of  their  estates, 
the  persons  and  cabins  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  still  exhibit  a  specimen  of  dirt,  rags,  and 
wretchedness,  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe ;  but  we  are  consoled  in  ob- 
serving, that  public  attention  is  powerfully  excited 
in  the  consideration  of  what  can  be  done  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland." 

The  miseries  of  this  country  are  complicated. 
"They  may,  with  justice,  be,  in  some  degree, 
referred  to  the  want  of  suitable  education,  and 
consequent  gross  ignorance — to  the  want  of  a 
fair  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  honest  in- 
dustry— to  ecclesiastical  oppression  of  one  sort 
or  other — to  a  blind  subserviency  to  the  priests, 
and,  above  all, — to  the  immoderate  use  of  whis- 
key. This  occasions  the  jails  to  be  filled,  and 
is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  murders  and 
catalogue  of  crimes,  which  have  so  long  disgraced 
many  parts  of  that  unhappy  land." 

In  the  2d  month,  1840,  William  Allen  left 
home  on  a  visit  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  In 
his  progress  from  Ostend  to  Ghent,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  observe  a  great  number  of  cottages 
scattered  along  the  road,  each  of  them  having  a 
small  portion  of  land  attached,  upon  a  plan  very 
similar  to  the  one  which  he  had  been  labouring 
to  encourage  and  promote,  in  his  own  and  other 
countries.  These  farms  contained  from  five  to 
twelve  acres,  and  on  them  the  occupants,  by 
industry  and  frugality,  were  obtaining  a  comfort- 
able support.  It  may  be  recollected  that  he  had 
published,  and  extensively  circulated,  a  tract, 
under  the  title  of  "Colonies  at  home,"  in  which 
a  plan  of  this  kind  for  preventing  or  relieving  the 
distresses  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  was  re- 
commended; but  we  are  not  informed  whether 
these  improvements  were  owing  to  his  exertions 
or  not.  In  Belgium  he  visited  the  prisons  and 
manufactories,  held  several  religious  meetings, 
and  laboured  with  his  accustomed  assiduity  to 
promote  the  physical  and  spiritual  improvement 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  travelling. 
In  the  prison  at  Ghent  he  found  one  old  man 
who  had  been  there  sixty  years.  He  had  once 
been  liberated,  but  afterwards  returned,  saying 
that  all  whom  he  had  known  were  dead,  and  he 
was  left  alone  in  the  world. 
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In  this  journey,  W.  Allen  had  the  company  of 
Elizabeth  Fry  and  her  brother,  Samuel  Gurney, 
who  heartily  joined  in  his  concern  for  the  relief 
and  elevation  of  the  poor,  and  the  improvement 
of  prisons.  They  visited  the  little  companies  of 
Friends  atMinden  and  Pyrmont;  attended  their 
meetings,  and  laboured  to  promote  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  interests.  The  indications  of  re- 
ligious sensibility  with  which  these  labours  of 
love  were  received,  might  furnish  a  salutary  inti- 
mation to  some  others,  who  being  more  fre- 
quently favoured  with  the  visits  of  gospel  mes- 
sengers, are  liable  to  regard  them  with  too  little 
respect. 

At  Berlin  a  large  company  was  convened  at 
their  hotel,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  no- 
bility, to  whom  our  friends  explained  the  leading 
objects  which  had  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
philanthropists  in  England,  and  solicited  their 
co-operation  in  similar  labours.  Among  these 
were  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  and 
the  influence  which  the  Prussians  might  exercise 
in  the  extinction  of  slavery.  W.  Allen  observes, 
"  It  was  obvious,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
that  the  truths  delivered  frequently  found  en- 
trance into  many  hearts,  and,  in  closing  the 
meeting,  I  felt  that  we  had  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  opportunity.  Thus  we  have  to 
set  up  another  Ebenezer." 

At  Berlin  they  met  with  another  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  plan  simi- 
lar to  W.  Allen's  colonies  at  home,  of  which 
the  following  account  was  given  by  its  principal 
promoter : 

"  There  are  at  Berlin,  as  in  other  populous 
towns,  poor  widows,  whose  resources  are  in- 
sufficient to  supply  their  daily  necessities ;  there 
are  also  many  poor  artisans,  similarly  circum- 
stanced, whose  earnings  are  much  reduced,  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  of  fashion  in  the 
articles  they  manufacture.  The  number  of  these 
has  latterly  much  increased,  and  their  sufferings 
in  winter,  when  the  price  of  provisions  is  high, 
and  wages  are  low,  are  often  very  great :  indeed 
they  are  rarely  able,  by  their  utmost  exertions,  to 
procure  even  sufficient  potatoes  for  their  families, 
and  are  thus  compelled,  by  the  claims  of  hunger, 
to  become  paupers. 

"The  miserable  circumstances  of  these  poor 
people  much  affected  some  benevolent  individuals 
at  Berlin,  who  considered  in  what  manner  relief 
could  be  most  effectually  afforded.  The  idea 
at  length  arose,  that  the  most  effectual  means  of 
improving  their  condition,  would  be  to  furnish 
them  with  a  small  quantity  of  land,  to  cultivate 
potatoes  for  themselves  ;  a  little  employment  in 
the  open  air  being  very  conducive  to  the  health 
of  those  much  confined  to  close  rooms ;  and  it 
might  also  be  the  means  of  employing  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  family.  In  order  to  carry 
these  views  into  effect,  a  society  was  formed  at 
Berlin,  and  a  small  sum  of  money  collected ; 
these  true  friends  of  the  poor  hired  some  land, 


engaged  a  superintendent  to  take  the  oversight, 
purchased  potatoes  for  seed,  and  gave  allotments 
to  upwards  of  one  hundred  poor  families,  upon 
certain  conditions,  in  which  the  observance  of 
moral  conduct,  &c,  was  included. 

"  The  success  of  this  plan  has  been,  every  year, 
more  and  more  encouraging.  The  crops  of  po- 
tatoes have  usually  been  very  abundant,  and  of 
excellent  quality,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
care  taken  to  provide  good  seed,  and  partly  from 
good  spade  cultivation,  the  superintendent  seeing 
that  the  plans  laid  down  were  attended  to.  Im- 
provement has  been  perceptible  in  the  health 
and  moral  conduct  of  the  families,  and  being  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  abject  poverty,  the 
tone  of  their  minds  is  raised,  and  they  are  more 
fitted  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  life." 

Near  Dusseldorf  W.  Allen  visited  an  interest- 
ing institution  under  the  care  of  Count  von  der 
Recke,  of  which  the  subsequent  account  is  given : 
"The  Count  is  descended  from  a  noble  family, 
which  was  possessed  of  many  large  estates  prior 
to  the  wars  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte :  most  of 
these  estates  fell  a  prey  fo  the  conqueror.  Soon 
after  the  peace,  many  fatherless  and  destitute 
children  were  found  upon  the  roads,  begging 
or  stealing:  these  poor  out-casts  strongly  ex- 
cited the  compassion  of  this  generous  youth  ; 
and  to  some  of  them  he  afforded  an  asylum  in 
his  own  house,  and  boarded  and  educated  them 
himself.  The  comfort  and  pleasure  resulting 
from  these  deeds  of  mercy,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  these  pitiable  objects,  induced  him  to 
found  a  little  establishment  for  their  education, 
near  his  paternal  castle  at  Overdyk,  not  far  from 
Elberfeld,  about  the  year  1817 ;  and  this  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  asylum  for  desti- 
tute children  on  the  Continent.  Some  years 
afterwards,  these  philanthopic  feelings  continu- 
ally increasing,  he  adopted  the  resolution  of 
making  it  the  chief  object  of  his  life  to  relieve 
the  distressed  and  instruct  the  ignorant;  and  the 
whole  of  his  noble  family,  who  had  themselves 
felt  the  distress  of  the  war,  encouraged  him  in 
it.  He  instituted  a  society  which  he  called 
'  Menschenfreunde,'  or  '  Friend  of  Man,'  and 
purchased  the  large  estate,  called  Dusselthal 
Abbey,  in  the  year  1822.  Here  he  took  in  a 
number  of  poor,  destitute,  and  even  some  crimi- 
nal children.  It  appears,  from  the  information 
we  have  received,  that  for  several  years  this 
establishment  proceeded  on  a  very  extensive 
scale:  in  its  fourth  year  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  persons  were  boarded  there  every  day,  and 
the  buildings  were  increased.  Although  very 
considerable  gifts  were  received,  the  out-goings 
exceeded  the  income,  and  debts  were  incurred. 
A  concern  of  this  magnitude  appears  almost  too 
much  to  rest  upon  an  individual,  unassisted  by 
any  committee.  His  excellent  wife,  however, 
the  mo!her  of  eight  children,  is  a  powerful  sup- 
port, and  his  unmarried  sister  and  brother,  and 
a  few  female  christian  friends,  who,  from  the 
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attraction  of  the  conduct,  character,  and  object 
of  the  Count  and  Countess,  reside  with  them, 
cheerfully  aid  their  plans,  and,  in  great  measure, 
supply  the  place  of  a  committee.  A  remarkable 
spirit  of  christian  philanthropy  seems  to  pervade 
the  whole  family.  The  devotedness  and  self- 
denial  of  the  dear  Count  and  his  estimable  wife, 
are  very  remarkable.  Though  brought  up  in 
affluence  in  their  younger  years,  they  submit  to 
live,  with  their  own  eight  children,  and  a  few 
faiihful  friends,  under  the  same  roof  with  one 
hundred  and  twelve  destitute  children,*  subject 
to  be  called  upon  almost  every  hour  of  the  day 
to  attend  to  some  details  of  the  establishment,  or 
to  inquiries  connected  with  it.  The  children 
receive  sufficient  school  instruction,  and,  above 
all,  have  much  religious  care  extended  to  them, — 
great  pains  being  taken  to  lead  them  to  a  know- 
ledge of  their  God  and  Saviour.  The  pleasing 
proofs  of  a  grateful  affection,  evinced  by  many 
of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  this  esta- 
blishment, have  cheered  the  Count  and  Countess 
in  their  arduous  labours.  In  one  of  his  reports 
he  says,  '  Great  are  our  wants  :  sometimes 
greater  than  our  faith  ;  therefore,  I  hold  up  one 
of  my  hands  to  the  Father  in  Heaven,  without 
whose  notice  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  I  stretch  out  my  other  to  you,  dear  christian 
friends,  who  may  have  received  much  of  the 
goods  of  this  life — a  talent  to  be  employed  in 
the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  your  as- 
sistance in  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the 
naked,  and  instructing  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
their  duties  to  God  and  toman.'" 

In  the  5lh  month,  the  company  arrived  in 
England,  after  an  absence  of  ten  or  eleven  weeks. 

Though  William  Allen  had  now  reached  what 
was  formerly  deemed  the  usual  limit  of  human 
life,  his  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  poorer 
classes  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  long  at 
home  :  for  we  find  him  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  travelling  through  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land, with  a  view  of  promoting  agricultural  plans 
for  the  labouring  poor.  With  his  labours  in  their 
cause,  he  appears  to  have  felt  satisfied. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  W. 
Allen  left  tome  on  a  visit  to  the  continent,  which 
proved  his  final  one.  But  of  this  journey  our 
limits  will  not  admit  of  any  particular  account. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which 
came  under  his  notice,  which  appears  too  inter- 
esting to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  In  the 
•neighbourhood  of  Siutigard  he  visited  an  es- 
tablishment, under  the  care  (f  a  man  named 
Hoffman,  of  which  the  subsequent  account  is 
given. 

"One  first-day  afternoon,  in  the  year  1822, 
several  guests  were  dining  with  Hoffman,  when 
a  Utile  boy,  between  five  and  six  years  of  age, 
came  from  a  neighbouring  district  to  ask  lor 
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charity.  The  compassion  of  Hoffman  was 
awakened  by  the  exposed  situation  of  children, 
who  at  so  early  an  age  were  trained  to  gain  a 
subsistence  by  begging,  considering  that  they 
would  probably,  by  little  and  little,  become  idlers 
and  thieves  :  and  he  thought,  if  he  were  rich 
enough,  he  would  build  a  house  for  destitute 
children,  where  they  should  be  lodged  and 
boarded,  receive  school  instruction,  and  be  trained 
up  in  industry  ;  but  this  was  not  in  his  power. 
The  company  conversed  for  some  time  upon  the 
subject,  and,  on  rising  from  table,  one  of  the 
guests  went  up  to  him  and  gave  him  a  twenty- 
four  kreutzer  piece,*  saying,  '  Do  not  abandon 
the  idea  of  building  a  house  for  destitute  children.' 
The  same  year  Hoffman  had  a  notice  printed,  in 
which  he  first  showed  the  blessing  that  had  at- 
tended the  establishment  of  Count  Von  der 
Recke's  Institution,  and  then  expressed  the 
wishes  of  himself  and  his  friends,  that  a  similar 
one  should  be  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kornthal ;  in  which  poor,  destitute,  and  orphan 
children,  or  children  of  worthless  parents,  might 
be  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated,  either  gratui- 
tously, or  for  a  very  small  sum.  The  parties  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  know  the  will  of  God  in 
this  matter,  and  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
the  needful  support  would  be  obtained  from  be- 
nevolent indi\ iduals,  who  were  friendly  to  the 
cause.  They  soon  received  very  encouraging 
letters,  with  assurances  of  support,  and  the  in- 
stitution at  Beuggen  was  mentioned  as  a  cheering 
example  of  success. 

"Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1823, 
Hoffman  announced  that  the  proposed  building 
was  about  to  be  commenced,  and  solicited  funds 
in  aid  of  the  undertaking.  Contributions  ac- 
cordingly flowed  in  from  all  quarters,  both  far 
and  near,  and  stones,  wood,  and  labour  were 
freely  offered.  The  King  subscribed  liberally, 
and  in  a  few  months,  half  the  house  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  the  children,  ten  of  whom 
were  first  admitted,  but  the  number  was  soon  in- 
creased, and  in  the  summer  of  1825,  when  the 
second  half  was  completed,  it  amounted  to  fifty- 
seven.  The  following  year  the  report  bears  a 
most  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  improvement 
of  the  children,  in  many  of  whom,  it  is  stated, 
'  a  joyful  change  had  taken  place.'  During  the 
last  fourteen  years,  the  average  number  at  Korn- 
thal has  been  about  seventy  :  the  plan  of  em- 
ploying them  in  manual  labour  answers  well; 
and  the  healthiness  of  their  occupation,  as  well 
as  of  their  situation  and  manner  of  living, 
is  proved  from  the  fact,  that,  during  this  period, 
notwithstanding  many,  when  they  first  came, 
were,  through  neglect,  weakly  or  diseased,  there 
have  only  been  two  deaths  in  the  institution." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1840,  he  remarks  : — 
"This  year  I  have  spent  five  months  on  the 
coMinent,  and  travelled  about  five  thousand  miles, 
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by  sea  and  land,  and  I  have  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge the  goodness  of  our  Almighty  Preserver, 
who  supported  me  and  kept  my  spirits  from  ut- 
terly sinking  in  low  seasons.  Though  sometimes 
I  am  afraid  to  call  myself  the  Lord's  servant, 
and  am  almost  ready  to  wonder  that  I  should 
feel  peace  in  attempting  publicly  to  advocate  His 
blessed  cause,  yet  I  may  acknowledge  that 
through  the  influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  He 
has,  at  some  favoured  seasons,  enabled  me  to 
preach  His  everlasting  gospel  to  my  own  humbling 
admiration. 

"0,1  have  very  distinctly  felt  that  the  power 
and  ability  were  solely  from  Him,  and  that  no 
merit  attaches  to  my  poor  self.  To  Him  be  all 
the  praise  of  his  own  work  !  " 

The  remaining  portion  of  his  life  was  spent, 
as  most  of  the  preceding  had  been,  in  active  ex- 
ertions to  increase  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  fulfil  his  allotted  duties  in  the  militant 
church.  On  the  30th  of  12th  month,  1843,  after 
an  illness  of  no  great  duration,  he  was  quietly 
released  from  the  conflicts  of  time. 

It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  our  readers, 
who  have  had  the  opportunity,  either  through 
the  medium  of  this  Review,  or  the  much  more 
extended  narrative  of  his  biography,  to  observe 
the  ardour  with  which,  during  great  part  of  his 
life,  he  pursued  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; 
the  facility  with  which  he  appeared  to  unite  in 
the  multiplied  schemes  that  presented  for  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  the  poor ;  and  the  intimate 
intercourse  which  he  maintained  with  men  in  the 
upper  ranks  of  society,  may  be  ready  to  suppose 
that  he  had  in  his  composition  too  much  of  the 
courtier  and  man  of  the  world,  to  be  a  humble 
and  devoted  follower  of  a  meek  and  crucified 
Saviour.  Yet  the  writer  of  this  notice  can 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  belief,  that  a  careful  in- 
spection of  his  writings,  with  a  just  regard  to 
their  general  import,  must  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  his  attainments  in  science,  rectified  and 
subdued  as  they  were,  only  increased  the  depth 
of  his  reverence  for  the  incomprehensible  Author 
of  nature  ;  that  his  intercourse  with  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  was  employed  solely  to  enlist 
their  influence  and  power  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  humanity  ;  and  that  in  his  movements 
through  life  he  was  eminently  careful  to  set  his 
Divine  Master  at  his  right  hand  that  he  might 
not  sin  against  him. 


SPEAK  THE  TRUTH  TO  YOUR  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  B.  was  called  to  visit  a  sick  boy,  twelve 
years  of  age.  As  he  entered  the  house,  the 
mother  took  him  aside,  and  told  him  she  could 
not  get  her  boy  to  take  any  medicine  except  she 
deceived  him.  "  Well  then,"  said  Dr.  B.  "  I 
shall  not  give  him  any."  He  went  to  the  boy, 
and,  after  an  examination,  said  to  him,  "  My 
little  man,  you  are  very  sick,  and  must  take 


some  medicine.  It  will  taste  badly,  and  make 
you  feel  badly  for  a  little  while,  and  then  I  ex- 
pect it  will  make  you  feel  better."  The  doctor 
prepared  the  medicine,  and  the  boy  took  it  like 
a  man,  without  any  resistance  ;  and  he  would  take 
from  his  mother  anything  that  the  physician  had 
prescribed,  but  would  take  nothing  else  from  her. 
She  had  so  often  deceived  him,  and  told  him 
"it  was  good,"  when  she  gave  medicines,  that 
he  would  not  trust  to  anything  she  said.  But 
he  saw  at  once  that  Dr.  B.  was  telling  him  the 
truth,  and  he  trusted  him.  He  knew  when  he 
took  the  bitter  draught  just  what  to  expect. 
This  simple  incident  contains  instruction  of  deep 
and  solemn  importance,  deserving  the  careful 
consideration  of  every  parent. — London  Satur- 
day Journal. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

MEMOIRS  OF  ELI  WHITNEY,  INVENTOR  OF 
THE  COTTON  GIN. 

He  was  born  at  Westborough,  Massachusetts, 
near  the  end  of  1765.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
in  the  middle  class  of  society.  Indications  of  a 
mechanical  genius  were  developed  at  an  early 
age.  His  father  had  a  workshop  with  a  variety 
of  tools,  including  a  turning  lathe,  where  young 
Whitney  used  to  employ  himself  in  the  construc- 
tion of  various  pieces  of  mechanism,  to  the  fre- 
quent astonishment  of  beholders. 

The  structure  of  a  watch  greatly  excited  his 
curiosity,  but  as  he  was  not  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  interior  of  this  admirable  machine,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  which  was  afforded  by 
his  father  going  to  meeting  on  a  First  day  morn- 
ing, and  leaving  him  and  his  watch  at  home,  not 
only  to  inspect  its  motions,  but  to  take  it  entirely 
to  pieces  ;  and  so  dexterous  was  he,  that  he  put 
the  whole  together  so  completely  as  to  elude 
discovery,  until  he  disclosed  the  circumstance 
himself  several  years  afterwards.  When  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  used  to  employ  a 
portion  of  the  time  which  he  could  abstract  from 
the  labours  of  the  farm,  in  the  construction  of 
knife  blades  and  other  articles,  which  exceeded 
the  skill  of  the  country  artisans. 

As  he  approached  the  period  of  manhood,  he 
became  anxious  to  procure  a  collegiate  education, 
but  was  unable  to  accomplish  it  until  he  was  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year.  The  cost  was  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  defrayed  by  himself;  partly  by 
the  profits  of  his  mechanical  skill,  and  a  village 
school  which  he  taught  for  a  time  previous  to 
entering  the  college,  and  partly  by  the  products 
of  his  industry  after  leaving  it. 

During  his  residence  at  Yale  College,  one  of 
the  tutors  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  an  interest- 
ing philosophical  experiment  which  he  would 
gladly  exhibit  to  his  class,  but  that  the  apparatus 
was  out  of  order,  and  must  be  sent  abroad  to  be 
repaired ;  when  he  offered  to  undertake  the 
task  himself,  and  actually  performed  it,  to  the 
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entire  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 
At  the  end  of  about  three  years,  E.  Whitney 
obtained  his  diploma,  and  soon  afterwards  made 
an  engagement  as  a  private  tutor  in  a  family  in 
Georgia.  On  his  voyage  to  the  South  he  had 
the  company  of  the  widow  of  General  Greene, 
who  was  returning  to  her  residence  near  Savan- 
na!). As  he  had  recently  passed  through  the 
small  pox,  and  was  not  entirely  recovered,  she 
invited  him  to  take  up  his  residence  with  her, 
till  his  health  was  restored.  As  a  requital  for 
this  hospitality,  he  procured  the  virus,  inoculated 
all  the  servants  of  the  household,  more  than  fifty 
in  number,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them 
pass  safely  through  the  disease.* 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Georgia,  he  was  informed 
that  the  man  in  whose  service  he  was  engaged, 
had  employed  another  tutor,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently left  without  resources,  in  a  strange  land, 
and  with  no  other  friends  than  those  whom  he 
found  in  the  family  of  the  widow  Greene.  She, 
however,  encouraged  him  to  undertake  the  study 
of  law,  and  to  make  her  house  his  home.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  his  legal  studies  com- 
menced; but  a  circumstance,  trivial  in  itself, 
soon  brought  his  mechanical  skill  into  view,  and 
gave  a  new  direction  to  his  pursuits. 

The  widow  was  engaged  in  a  piece  of  em- 
broidery, in  which  she  used  a  frame,  called  a 
tambour ;  but  which  she  found  badly  constructed, 
and  apt  to  tear  the  delicate  threads  of  her  work. 
Eli  Whitney,  hearing  her  complaint,  set  to  work, 
and  speedily  produced  a  tambour  frame,  upon  a 
plan  entirely  new,  which  she  and  her  family 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  ingenuity. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  a  large  party,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  officers  who  had  served  under 
General  Greene,  met  at  the  residence  of  his 
widow ;  when  the  conversation  turning  upon 
the  state  of  agriculture  among  them,  some  of  the 
company  expressed  great  regret  that  there  were 
no  means  of  separating  the  seed  from  the  wool 
of  the  green  seed  cotton.  It  was  observed  that 
the  lands  which  were  unsuitable  for  rice  would 
yield  large  crops  of  cotton,  but  until  ingenuity 
could  devise  some  machine  which  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  process  of  cleaning,  it  was  in  vain 
to  think  of  raising  cotton  for  the  market.  Sepa- 
rating one  pound  of  the  clean  staple  from  the 
seed,  was  considered  a  day's  work  for  a  woman, 
and  probably  a  man  would  do  very  little  if  any 
more.  This  business  was  usually  performed  in 
the  evening,  after  the  labours  of  the  field  were 
over,  when  the  slaves  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes, 
were  collected  in  circles,  under  the  eye  of  an 
o.erseer.  We  may  then  readily  conceive  that  a 
company  of  tired  and  sleepy  negroes  would 
make  dull  work  of  it. 


•Our  narrative  gives  no  information  respecting  the 
condition  of  these  servants.  Their  number,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  were  intrusted  to  the  charge 
of  such  a  neophite  in  medical  science,  suggests  an 
apprehension  that  most  of  them  were  slaves. 
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While  the  men  were  conversing  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  widow  Greene  remarked,  "  Apply  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Whitney,  he  can  make  any 
thing."  She  then  conducted  them  to  the  room 
where  her  tambour  frame  and  some  other  speci- 
mens of  his  ingenuity  were  to  be  seen ;  and 
subsequently  introduced  them  to  Whitney  him- 
self, and  recommended  him  to  their  notice  and 
friendship.  He  modestly  disclaimed  all  pre- 
tensions to  mechanical  genius  ;  and  when  they 
explained  their  object,  he  replied  that  he  had 
never  seen  either  cotton  or  cotton  seed  in  his 
life.  But  his  attention  was  arrested  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  as  the  season  was  past  when  cotton  in 
the  seed  was  readily  found,  he  went  to  Savannah 
and  searched  among  the  boats  and  warehouses 
till  he  found  a  small  parcel,  which  he  carried 
home. 

The  widow  Greene,  either  previous  to  this 
time  or  not  long  afterwards,  became  the  wife 
of  Phineas  Miller,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  To  this 
man  Whitney  disclosed  his  intentions,  and  a 
work-shop  was  assigned  him,  to  which  none 
but  his  patrons,  Miller  and  his  wife,  were  ad- 
mitted. Employing  such  rude  materials  as  a 
Georgia  farm  could  supply,  he  made  the  requi- 
site tools  and  drew  his  own  wire,  of  which  the 
teeth  of  the  first  gins  were  composed  ;  an  article 
not  then  to  be  found  in  the  market  of  Savannah. 
In  the  course  of  the  winter,  he  proceeded  so  far 
in  the  machine  that  very  little  doubt  was  enter- 
tained of  ultimate  success. 

As  nothing  but  a  ready  method  of  clearing 
the  fibre  from  its  seed  was  wanting  to  render 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  a  source  of  great  emolu- 
ment to  the  planters  of  Georgia,  a  number  of 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  state  were  invited 
to  see  the  new  machine  and  witness  its  perform- 
ance. We  are  not  clearly  informed  what  quan- 
tity was  cleaned  in  a  day  by  the  gin  first  exhi- 
bited ;  but  we  find  it  stated  in  a  letter  to  President 
Jefferson,  written  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
that  fifty  pounds  of  clean  cotton  was  the  stated 
task  of  a  negro  for  one  day.  Hence,  it  appears 
that  about  fifty  times  as  much  green  seed  cotton 
could  be  cleaned  with  the  gin,  as  without  it. 

The  importance  of  the  invention  was  quickly 
perceived,  and  the  inventor  was  urged  to  secure 
the  profits  of  his  ingenuity  by  a  patent;  but  he 
was  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  was  likely  to 
attend  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  patent  law,  in 
case  the  machine  should  answer  their  expecta- 
tions ;  and  he  therefore  inclined  to  pursue  his 
legal  studies,  as  a  more  probable  means  of  pro- 
fitable employment.  But  his  friend,  P.  Miller, 
proposing  to  join  in  the  enterprize,  a  partner- 
ship was  formed,  under  the  firm  of  Miller  and 
Whitney,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  for- 
mer should  defray  the  expenses  of  maturing  the 
invention  till  the  patent  was  obtained  ;  and  that 
the  profits  afterwards  derived  from  the  sale  and 
use  of  the  gin,  should  be  equally  divided  between 
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them.  The  article  of  their  agreement  was  dated 
May  27,  1793. 

The  means  adopted  to  give  notoriety  to  this 
invention,  produced  their  natural  effect,  and 
multitudes  soon  came  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
to  see  the  machine  ;  but  it  was  not  judged  pru- 
dent to  gratify  their  curiosity  till  the  patent  was 
secured.  Yet  so  determined  were  some  of  the 
populace,  that,  during  the  night,  they  broke  open 
the  building  which  contained  the  machine,  and 
carried  it  away.  This  piece  of  larceny,  though 
attributed  to  the  populace,  was  probably  coun- 
tenanced by  some  persons  of  property ;  for,  we 
are  informed,  that,  before  Whitney  could  com- 
plete his  model  and  obtain  a  patent,  a  number  of 
machines  were  in  successful  operation,  construct- 
ed with  some  slight  deviations  from  the  original, 
with  a  hope  of  evading  the  penalty  for  violating 
the  patent  right. 

Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  part- 
nership, Eli  Whitney  repaired  to  Connecticut, 
with  a  view  of  completing  his  machine,  and 
commencing  the  manufacture  of  a  supply  to  be 
shipped  to  Georgia.  It  is  probable  that  work- 
men of  the  requisite  skill  could  not  be  obtained 
in  the  slaveholding  State  of  Georgia. 

The  plan  upon  which  Miller  and  Whitney 
agreed  was  evidently  injudicious.  They  pro- 
posed to  erect  cotton  gins  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  monopolize  the  entire  business  of 
cleaning  the  cotton  of  its  seed.  Their  demand 
was  one-third  of  the  cotton  which  passed  through 
their  machine ;  and,  as  the  price  of  the  article 
was  then  from  25  to  33  cents  a  pound,  a  heavy 
profit  was  anticipated.  But  after  it  was  known 
that,  by  means  of  a  machine,  fifty  pounds  could 
be  daily  cleaned  of  the  seed  by  a  single  labourer, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  planters  would 
consent  to  have  their  cotton  picked  by  hand. 
Hence  the  demand  for  gins  became  excessively 
urgent,  and  the  construction  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply required  both  time  and  an  amount  of  capital 
which  the  proprietors  could  not  command. 
Money  could  be  borrowed  only  at  an  exorbitant 
interest — their  first  loan  of  $2,000  being  taken 
at  a  premium  of  five  per  cent.,  beyond  the  legal 
interest.  But,  at  a  subsequent  period,  they  paid 
five  or  six  per  cent,  a  month. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  fifty  pounds  of 
cotton  were  cleaned  in  a  day,  by  a  single  la- 
bourer, with  Whitney's  gin.  This,  however, 
was  the  performance  when  the  machine  was 
impelled  by  muscular  force ;  for,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  we  find  it  asserted,  that  the  gin,  when 
adapted  to  water  power,  enabled  one  man  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  a  thousand. 

The  introduction  of  this  remarkable  machine 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
which  quickly  changed,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  agriculture  of  Georgia,  and  several  of 
the  neighbouring  States.  To  form  some  esti- 
mate of  this  change,  it  may  be  noted  that,  in 
1792,  the  cotton  raised  in  the  United  States  was 
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estimated  at  three  millions  of  pounds  ;  which,  in 
1800,  was  reported  at  thirty-five  millions;  in 
1810,  at  eighty-five  millions;  in  1820,  at  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions ;  in  1830,  at  three 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and,  in  1840,  at 
790,479,257  pounds. 

The  importance  of  the  invention,  and  the 
facilities  which  it  offered  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  might  be  supposed  likely  to  unite  the 
planters  of  the  cotton-growing  States  in  a  simul- 
taneous effort  to  reward  the  inventor  by  a  liberal 
share  of  the  profits  which  they  were  deriving 
from  his  ingenuity.  The  fact,  however,  was 
directly  the  reverse.  Several  gins,  as  already 
mentioned,  were  surreptitiously  introduced,  be- 
fore Miller  and  Whitney  had  obtained  their 
patent;  and  the  impossibility  of  meeting  the  de- 
mand, by  machines  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  inventor,  naturally  led  the  planters  to 
resort  to  indirect  and  unlawful  means  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  invention.  Besides,  it  was 
readily  perceived  that  if  the  patentees  were  allow- 
ed to  monopolize  the  entire  business  of  cleaning 
the  cotton  raised  in  the  United  States,  an  enor- 
mous profit  must  be  the  result.  The  condition 
of  Whitney  forcibly  recalls  the  case  of  Columbus. 
In  both  instances,  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  discovery,  made  the  share  of  the  profits 
which  they  claimed,  though  the  fruit  of  their 
own 'skill  and  perseverance,  appear  unreasonable 
and  extravagant.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton  gin, 
an  extensive  interest  was  combined  in  the  effort 
to  defeat  the  claims  of  the  patentees ;  and  the 
numbers  thus  interested,  served  not  only  to  give 
efficiency  to  the  attempt,  but  to  add  the  appear- 
ance of  respectability  to  a  measure,  disgraceful 
in  itself,  and  which,  if  undertaken  by  a  few, 
would  probably  have  brought  upon  its  authors 
the  obloquy  it  deserved. 

The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  suggests 
another  parallel  to  the  discoveries  of  Columbus. 
The  African  slave  trade,  though  it  had  a  feeble 
existence  prior  to  the  voyages  of  the  Genoese 
navigator,  received  a  new  and  powerful  impetus 
from  those  momentous  discoveries.  So  negro 
slavery  existed  in  the  United  States  long  before 
the  cotton  gin  was  brought  into  use,  yet,  at  the 
time  of  its  invention,  the  market  was  glutted 
with  all  those  articles  which  were  suited  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Georgia,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  find  profitable  employment  for  the  slaves. 
Under  these  circumstances,  slavery  must  have 
languished,  and  the  pecuniary  value  of  slaves 
have  been  low.  And  experience  sufficiently 
proves,  that,  when  the  price  of  slaves  is  low, 
emancipations  become  frequent.  But  the  in- 
vention of  the  cotton  gin,  by  opening  a  new 
source  of  profit  from  the  labour  of  slaves,  en- 
hanced their  value,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
traffic  in  their  persons  from  the  exhausted  slave 
States  of  the  north,  to  those  further  south  and 
west,  which  continues  to  the  present  day. 
Happily  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  States 
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north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  had  advanced 
too  far  in  the  work  of  emancipation  to  be  arrest- 
ed by  the  opening  of  a  southern  market.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  in- 
vention of  Whitney  has  postponed  for  a  century, 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
Still,  we  have  the  consolation  to  know  that  cot- 
ton can  be  cultivated,  and  gins  can  be  managed 
by  freemen  as  well  as  by  slaves.  Considerable 
quantities  are  now  brought  into  the  market 
without  the  aid  of  slave  labour ;  and,  with  pro- 
per encouragement,  the  quantity  might  unques- 
tionably be  greatly  increased. 

This  unhappy  result  from  the  invention  of 
Whitney  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  him.  His 
ingenuity  was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
an  important  machine.  The  pernicious  conse- 
quences arose  from  a  vicious  system  previously 
established. 

(To  be  continued. J 


Consider  how  few  things  are  worthy  of  anger, 
and  thou  wilt  wonder  that  any  but  fools  should 
be  wroth. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  12,  1848. 

The  brief  notice  which  we  insert  in  our  present 
number,  respecting  the  proceedings  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky,  furnishes  a  melancholy  illustra- 
tion of  the  unrighteous  and  illiberal  prejudice  which 
is  indulged  in  regard  to  the  coloured  race.  That  a 
man,  the  bona  fide  proprietor  of  real  estate,  which  it 
is  presumable  he  had  bought  and  paid  for,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  state,  and  that  by  the  de- 
cision of  a  legislative  assembly,  merely  because  he 
was  guilty  of  a  skin  not  coloured  like  our  own,  ex- 
poses, in  a  striking  light,  the  propensity  of  the 
human  mind  to  hate  those  whom  we  have  injured. 
Numerous  as  these  people  now  are,  policy  no  less 
than  humanity  admonishes  to  conciliate  their 
friendship:  but  it  may  be  acknowledged  with 
shame  and  regret,  that  in  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South,  they  are  often  treated  as  if  we  desired  to 
convert  them  into  enemies. 


An  Address  on  the  lawfulness  of  war  under  the 
gospel  dispensation,  was  issued  by  our  brethren  of 
New  York,  at  their  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month  ;  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
recently  received  at  this  office,  and  will  be  trans- 
ferred, at  an  early  period,  to  the  columns  of  the 
Review.  The  well  known  and  long  established 
doctrines,  of  Friends  in  relation  to  this  subject,  may 
be  supposed  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  further 
illustration  of  it;  so  far  at  least  as  our  own  mem- 


bers are  concerned.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to 
reflect  that  a  new  generation  is  constantly  rising  to 
occupy  the  place  of  the  one  which  is  going  off  the 
stage,  and  that  our  young  people  are  surrounded 
by  influences  which  have  a  powerful  tendency  to 
nourish  the  spirit  of  war.  Hence,  we  can  hardly 
be  too  vigilant  in  guarding  them  against  these  de- 
lusive influences,  and  in  presenting  to  their  view 
the  excellence  and  loveliness  of  the  true  Christian 
spirit,  which  breathes  glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  toman. 

In  this  reasoning  age,  it  is  also  desirable  that  the 
enquiring  minds  of  the  rising  generation  should  be 
presented  with  the  unanswerable  arguments,  which 
are  readily  adduced  in  support  of  the  pacific 
course.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  reign  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  is  recommended  to  our  acceptance, 
not  only  by  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  also  by  its 
entire  consistency  with  the  most  profound  ration- 
ality. The  advocates  of  war,  indeed,  never  meet 
the  question  fairly,  even  on  the  ground  of  argu- 
ment. Instead  of  supporting  their  conclusions  by 
a  reference  to  well  known  facts  or  established 
principles,  we  are  usually  plied  with  suppositions 
of  their  own  assuming.  We  are  told  of  the  con- 
sequences which  they  suppose  would  arise  in  casa 
a  policy  wholly  pacific  was  invariably  pursued. 
Though  as  professors  of  Christianity,  we  acknow- 
ledge, as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  injunctions 
of  our  Divine  Master  are  of  universal  obligation  ; 
and  that  the  promises  of  the  gospel  are  yea  and 
amen  forever  ;  we  are  urged  to  trust  for  our  safety 
to  the  arm  of  flesh  and  the  policy  of  man,  rather 
than  to  the  protection  which  we  may  humbly  but 
reasonably  hope,  from  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
principles  and  doctrines  in  which  we  profess  to 
believe. 


The  memoir  of  E.  Whitney,  which  we  have 
abridged  chiefly  from  the  21st  volume  of  Silliman's 
Journal,  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
momentous  result  arising  from  the  ingenuity  of 
one  man.    Yet  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases  of 
singular  discoveries,  it  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
events  which  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  place.    The  agriculture  of  the  South  re- 
quired a  machine  of  the  kind.    The  necessity  of 
the  case  called  ingenuity  into  action,  and  the 
cotton  gin  was  brought   into  existence.     If  Eli 
Whitney  had  died  in  his  childhood,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  but  the  same  thing,  or  something  similar, 
would  a  little  later  have  been  accomplished  by 
others.    When  science  or  art,  attains  a  point  which 
requires  or  prepares  the  way  for  an  important  ac- 
cession, some  active  genius  springs  forward  and 
seizes  the  prize,  which  would  soon  have  been 
reached  by  the  regular  march  of  ordinary  intellect  . 
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Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Elm 
Grove,  on  Fifth  day  the  30th  of'  12th  month  last, 
Charles  Gordon  to  Anna  H.  Macy. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Clear  Spring; 

on  Fourth  day  the  26th  nit.,  Owen  Evans  to  Mar- 
tha Ann,  daughter  of  Rice  Price. 

 ,  on  the  same  day,  at  Friends'  Meeting 

House,  Spieeland,  Jesse  Bond  to  Delana  Stanley. 

All  three  of  the  above  marriages  were  in  Henry 
County,  Indiana. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  West  Union, 

Morgan  County,  Indiana,  on  Fifth  day  the  23d  of 
12th  month  last,  John  Carter  to  Eleanor,  daugh- 
ter of  Ira  Hadley,  all  of  West  Union. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Cross  Creek,  near 

Richmond,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  on  Fifth  day 
the  30th  of  12th  month  last,  Joseph  Pltjmmer  to 
Mary  S.  Farquhar. 


Died, — At  his  residence  in  Greenwich,  Cumber- 
land County,  New  Jersey,  on  the  26th  of  last 
month,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  Moses  Shep- 
pard,  a  valuable  member,  and  overseer  of  Green- 
wich Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  Second 

day  afternoon,  the  7th  in  St.,  after  an  illness  of  a 
few  days,  Hannah  Ann,  daughter  of  David  Whitall, 
of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age. 

May  the  short,  but  useful  life  of  this  estimable 
young  woman,  incite  survivors  to  a  faithful  per- 
formance of  all  their  duties : — to  work  while  it  is 
called  to-day,  for  truly  no  man  knoweth  when  the 
night  may  close  upon  him.  Verily,  no  man  hath 
power  in  the  day  of  death  ;  nor  is  there  any  dis- 
charge in  that  war. 

 ,  at  his  residence  near  Spieeland,  Indiana, 

on  the  1st  of  the  11th  month  last,  Aaron  Hodson, 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  in  the 

twenty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  Lydia  :  and  on 

the  2d  of  last  month,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  age, 
Anna,  both  daughters  of  the  above  named  Aaron 
Hodson. 


From  ChamberB's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

THE  WASP  FAMILY. 

(Concluded  from  page  314.) 

Such  is  the  birth  and  development  of  this  in- 
sect colony — a  lesson  to  states,  and  nations,  and 
individuals,  of  the  certain  results  of  indomitable 
perseverance.  Let  us  trace  out  its  government 
and  destinies.  The  empress — the  protoplast  of 
this  interesting  microcosm,  the  foundress  of  this 
bustling  republic — is  an  exaggerated  type  of  the 
duties  of  its  female  members.  These  are  pro- 
duced in  comparatively  small  numbers  ;  they 
perform  the  proper  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  ; 
they  stay  at  home,  feed  the  children,  and  attend 
to  the  nurseries  ;  they  mostly  perish  before 
winter  ;  but  a  few,  more  hardy  than  their  fellows, 
endure  its  cold,  and  become  the  perpetuators  of 
the  race  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  males,  ac- 
cording to  the  younger  Huber,  are  far  more  in- 
dustrious than  the  male  bees,  or  drones,  but  are 
less  active  by  far  than  the  neuters,  or  working- 


wasps.    They  have  the  peaceful  occupation  of 
scavengering  the  streets  :  they  sweep  the  floors 
of  the  terraces  and  avenues,  and  diligently  carry 
off  every  particle  of  rubbish.   They  also  under- 
take the  funerals  of  any  deceased  companions, 
and  speedily  cast  the  dead  bodies  out  of  the 
vespiary.    On  the  whole,  they  are  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community  ;  and  they  probably  owe 
their  permission  to  live,  to  their  diligence.  The 
'  workers  '  are  the  most  interesting  class  :  they 
are  smaller  in  size  than  either  male  or  female 
wasps,  but  are  wonderfully  energetic,  and  inde- 
fatigably  laborious.     Some  are  builders  and  re- 
pairers of  the  breach  ;  they  receive  a  commis- 
sion to  make  excursions  for  building  materials  ; 
and  returning  home  with  their  bundles  of  lint, 
set  themselves  to  the  repairs  and  extension  of 
the  city.    Others  are  the  commissariats  :  the 
issues  of  life  at  home,  are  intimately  connected 
with  their  expeditions.    They  roam  over  fields 
and   meadows,  frequently  catching  flies  and 
weaker  insects,  and  carrying  the  game  home,  often 
with  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.    Dr.  Darwin 
says  he  once  beheld  a  curious  act  of  a  wasp  :  it 
had  caught  a  large  fly,  and  in  rising  with  it  into 
the  air,  the  breeze  caught  its  wings,  and  nearly 
wrenched  it  from  the  wasp's  clutches.    The  in- 
sect immediately  alighted,  and  deliberately  sawed 
off  the  wings  of  its  victim,  when  it  was  able  to 
carry  it  in  safety  away.  There  was  a  something 
nobler  than  instinct  in  this  action  ;  nor  is  it  by 
any  means  an  isolated  example  of  insect  sa- 
gacity.   Others  seek  our  orchards,  select  the 
ripest,  sweetest  fruits,  suck  their  juices,  and  con- 
vey home  the  luscious  treasure,  of  which  but  a 
small  portion  is  for  themselves.    These  foragers 
will  even  enter  and  rob  beehives.    Those  that 
tarry  at  home,  in  every  instance  share  the  spoil. 
Our  grocery  stores,  pastrycooks,  and  butchers' 
stalls,  are  equally  attractive  to  the  forager-wasps. 
Surely  it  is  some  palliation  of  the  robbery,  to  re- 
member the  claims  of  hungry  kinsfolk,  friends, 
and  acquaintances,  and  little  ones  at  home ! 
There  is  no  squabbling  at  their  orderly  meal- 
times ;  no  fighting  for  the  f  lion's  share ;'  each 
expectant  insect  receives  its  due  portion,  and  is 
content  therewith.    '  I  have  seen,'  writes  the 
fascinating  observer  Reaumur,  '  a  worker,  after 
returning  home  with  spoil,  on  entering  the  nest, 
quietly  perch  at  the  top  and  protrude  a  clear  drop 
of  fluid  from  its  mouth.    Several  wasps  drank 
together  from  this  crystal  drop  until  it  was  all 
swallowed ;  then  the  worker  would  cause  a 
second,  and  sometimes  a  third  drop  to  exude,  the 
contents  of  which  were  distributed  in  peace  to 
other  wasps.'    If  we  have  any  young  readers  of 
these  entomological  sketches,  here  is  a  lesson  for 
them ! 

The  mode  of  government  is  republican :  there 
is  no  recognized  head,  as  with  the  bees  ;  yet  an 
amount  of  even  military  discipline,  and  the  ut- 
most order,  are  to  be  found  among  the  subjects. 
The  good  of  the  commonwealth  seems  to  be  the 
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prevailing  object  of  each  insect.  If  the  workers 
are  building,  each  has  its  own  spot,  about  an 
inch  square,  assigned  to  it,  as  the  amount  of 
work  it  is  expected  to  execute.  It  was  an  in- 
teresting discovery  of  Mr.  Knight,  that  wasps 
also  have  sentinels.  These  are  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  vespiary  ;  they  run  gently  in  and 
out  of  it,  and  give  immediate  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  To  their  communications 
alone,  does  the  community  give  heed ;  and  on  their 
giving  the  alarm,  will  issue  in  angry  hosts  to 
avenge  the  injury,  and  defend  their  home  to  the 
death.  Sometimes,  however,  but  rarely,  intestine 
combats  take  place ;  and  there  are  terrific  duels 
between  the  workers,  or  between  a  worker  and 
a  male.  This  is  a  bad  affair  for  the  latter,  as  he 
has  no  sting :  his  fate  is  generally  to  die. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  Vespidas  is  the  occurrence  of  an 
annual  massacre  in  October.  Then  the  vespiary 
is  indeed  a  scene  of  horrible  atrocities  and  pro- 
fuse carnage.    The  wasps,  whose  affection  for 
their  young  is  generally  remarkably  strong, 
seem  then  to  be  possessed  with  frenzied  rage 
against  them.    They  cease  to  feed  their  larvae  : 
'  they  do  worse,'  angrily  writes  Reaumur  ;  *  the 
mothers  become  implacable  murderesses  ;  they 
drag  the  helpless  larvae  out  of  their  cells,  slay 
them,  and  scatter  them  outside  the  nest,  strewing 
the  very  earth  with  their  dead  carcasses.  There 
is  no  compunction :  the  massacre  is  universal.' 
A  wise  purpose  is  fulfilled  by  this  apparent 
cruelty.    The  coming  winter  would  rapidly  de- 
stroy, by  a  far  more  miserable  death,  all  that  are 
killed  on  this  occasion;  and  it  is  a  stroke  of 
mercy  to  terminate  their  suffering  by  a  blow. 
The  early  frosts  destroy  the  murderers  them- 
selves.   The  scene  is  now,  in  truth,  altered ; 
'the  populous  city  has  become  wasteland  with- 
out inhabitant,'  saving  some  one  or  two  females, 
which  spend  the  winter  in  the  depths  of  the 
vespiary.    The  complicated  galleries,  cells,  and 
hanging  terraces,  and  the  entire  framework  of  the 
nest,  are  for  ever  vacated  when  the  female  leaves 
them  in  the  spring;  and  this  exquisite  specimen 
of  insect  architecture  is  abandoned  lo  the  de- 
stroying influences  of  time  and  accident.  These 
interesting  features  of  the  history  of  the  Vespida? 
are  full  of  subject-matter  for  our  meditation  and 
admiration,  indicating,  so  clearly  as  they  do,  that 
the  '  Hand  that  made  them  is  divine ;'  yet  all 
these  marv  ellous  sagacities,  contrivances,  govern- 
ing principles,  present  us  with  but  dim  and 
broken  rellections  of  the  far  seeing  Wisdom  that 
created  all  things,  '  and  for  whose  pleasure  they 
are  and  were  created.' 

A  few  more  particulars  will  make  the  history 
of  thia  family  a  little  more  complete.  The  pre- 
ceding sketch  has  dealt  only  with  the  common 
wasp,  Vespa  vulgaris.  The  mason-wasp  is  a 
solitary  insect,  and  builds  its  nest  in  sand  and 
brick,  being  able,  by  means  of  its  strong  mandi- 
bles, to  break  off  pieces  of  brick  with  ease,  and 


to  burrow  to  a  considerable  depth  in  its  sub- 
stance.   It  has  the  peculiarity  of  storing  up  ten 
or  twelve  green  larvae,  as  food  for  its  own,  and 
resorts  to  a  curious  contrivance  to  prevent  them 
from  moving  out  of  its  reach.    The  hornet, 
Vespa  crabo,  selects  for  its  habitation  commonlv 
some  decayed,  hollow  trunk,  where,  building  its 
nest,  it  forms  a  tortuous  gallery  of  entrance.  The 
American  farmers  are  said  to  make  use  of  these 
nests  to  destroy  domestic  flies,  hanging  them  up 
in  their  rooms,  where  they  do  not  molest  the 
family,  but  fall  entirely  upon  the  flies.  Another 
species,  the  Vespa  Britannica,  forms  a  curious 
oval  nest,  sometimes  to  be  seen  hanging  from  the 
branches  of  trees.    Others  form  elegant  nests, 
like  half-open  flowers,  with  a  platform  of  cells 
at  the  bottom.    A  foreign  species  constructs  a 
beautiful  nest,  of  a  substance  identical  with  the 
very  finest  card-board,  suspending  it,  like  a 
walch  from  a  guard-chain,  by  a  ring  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bough,  out  of  the  reach  of  mon- 
keys.   Sometimes  these  nests  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous size.     Mr.  Westwood  states  that  the 
Zoological  Society  has  one  six  feet  long.  A  South 
American  species  of  wasp  imitates  the  bee,  and 
is  a  collector  of  honey. 

Bold  as  are  the  Vespidae,  great  as  is  their  fe- 
cundity, they  are  mercifully  kept  in  check.  The 
ichneumon  is  their  ferocious  foe ;  in  the  West 
Indian  islands  they  are  the  victims  of  a  parasitic 
plant,  which  vegetates  in  their  interior ;  man 
leagues  his  forces  against  them  ;  and  nature  it- 
self, in  a  deluging  season  or  severe  winter,  de- 
stroys thousands,  and  prevents  the  plague  be- 
coming greater  than  we  are  able  to  bear. 

For  Friends'  Review. 

DRAINAGE  IN  HOLLAND. 

Few  persons  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude and  expense  of  the  operations  of  the  Hol- 
landers, in  their  attempts  to  reclaim  from  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  the  land  on  which  this  in- 
dustrious and  plodding  people  have  built  their 
homes.  Incessant  labour  and  watchfulness  are 
requisite  to  preserve  what  they  have  so  success- 
fully accomplished  :  and  it  is  a  natural  result  of 
his  peculiar  situation,  that  the  Dutchman  should 
be  thoroughly  at  home,  in  everything  connected 
with  throwing  up  dykes,  or  draining  lakes. 
Having,  with  the  aid  of  their  windmills  and  their 
shovels,  so  energetically  and  successfully  com- 
batted  with  the  billows  of  the  North  Sea,  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  latterly,  their  undertakings 
should  be  still  more  gigantic  and  daring,  when  they 
called  to  mind  the  wonderful  increase  of  power 
over  the  elements,  which  the  steam  engine  has 
given  them.  Accordingly  we  find  them  grappling 
in  earnest  with  a  powerful  arm  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  and  effectually  driving  old  ocean  into  the 
limits  they  chose  to  assign  him.  The  lake  of 
Haerlem,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
began  to  assume  a  very  formidable  aspect,  and 
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threatened,  if  not  arrested  in  its  progress,  to 
spread  itself  over  to  the  sea,  and  completely  de- 
tach North  Holland  from  the  district  south  of  the 
Rhine.  It  was  at  first  but  of  inconsiderable  size  ; 
but  the  wind  swelled  its  waters  and  drove  them 
from  time  to  time,  over  the  natural  bounds,  and 
united  five  of  the  adjoining  lakes  in  one  broad 
expanse.  At  present  the  lake  covers  an  area  of 
seventy  square  miles,  and  the  works  erected  to 
prevent  its  further  encroachment  on  the  land, 
require  an  annual  expenditure  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  a 
much  more  extended  article  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  Drainage  and 
Rural  Industry  of  Holland,  and  will,  it  is  appre- 
hended, prove  interesting  to  some  who  may  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  original 
article.  "  2 

"It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  so  much  was  daily  occurring  to 
animate  and  inspire  the'  Hollanders,  that  the 
greatest  of  their  existing  drainages  were  per- 
formed. Without  a  rival  on  the  seas — possessed 
of  twelve  hundred  large  merchant  vessels,  and 
seventy  thousand  seamen — building  two  thousand 
vessels  of  all  sizes  in  a  year,  and  enriched  by 
the  prodigious  success  of  their  Indian  trade, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  which  their  spirit  was 
unequal — nothing  which  wealth  could  accomplish 
that  they  were  unable  to  achieve.  Among  the 
remarkable  men  of  this  active  period  was  Jan 
Adrianszoon  Leeghwater.  Born  in  1575,  in  De 
Ryp,  a  village  of  North  Holland,  he  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  engineer  and  mill- 
maker  ;  and  in  this  capacity  was  employed  from 
1608  to  1612  in  draining  the  Beemster — a  large 
polder  in  North  Holland,  which  alone  contains 
18,000  acres.  He  worked  also  at  various  times 
as  a  mill-wright,  and  as  a  carver  in  stone,  wood, 
and  ivory ;  he  was  a  skilful  mechanician,  and 
built  clocks  and  carrioles ;  he  was  a  professed 
drainer,  a  land  measurer,  and  was  cunning  in  the 
construction  of  dykes  and  sluices.  He  possessed 
the  art  (which  he  exhibited  at  different  times  be- 
fore persons  of  rank,  but  never  revealed)  of  de- 
scending and  remaining  for  a  length  of  time 
befow  the  surface  of  the  water — eating,  writing, 
and  playing  on  musical  instruments  the  while. 
He  visited  and  was  employed  in  various  coun- 
tries— Denmark,  Germany,  *  France,  and  Eng- 
land— and  lived  to  be  nearly  eighty  years  of  age, 
though  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

"  The  success  which  had  attended  the  drainage 
of  the  North  Holland  polders,  suggested  to 
Leeghwater  the  bolder  idea  of  applying  a  similar 
remedy  to  the  larger  sea  or  lake  of  Haerlem  ; — 
wall  in  the  limits  of  the  lake,  pump  out  its 
waters,  and  the  danger  of  future  encroachment 
will  be  removed.  Accordingly,  in  1640,  when 
his  experience  was  fully  matured,  he  published 
his  'flet  Haerlemmer  Boek;'  in  which  he  sug- 


gests that  the  lake  might  be  economically  and 
profitably  drained,  and  details  the  methods  he 
would  recommend  for  successfully  accomplish- 
ing this  gigantic  work.  Occupied  as  the  country 
then  was  with  Spanish  wars,  the  pamphlet  of 
Leeghwater  attracted  considerable  attention.  It 
went  through  three  editions :  but  the  project 
was  one  which  required  time  to  be  digested ;  and 
before  it  had  been  adequately  discussed,  there 
came  the  peace  of  1648.  New  adjustments, 
commercial  and  political,  took  place.  Many  pre- 
vious calculations  were  now  falsified — many  pro- 
jects deferred.  Later  still,  the  disastrous  wars 
with  Louis  XIV.  and  with  England,  intervened  ; 
and  the  project  of  Leeghwater  was  lost  sight  of 
or  forgotten. 

"  But  the  success  of  the  steam  trials  on  the 
Zuid  plas,  and  the  discussion  to  which  the  works 
of  Simons  and  Greve  gave  rise,  lately  recalled 
the  idea  of  draining  the  Haerlem  sea,  proposed 
and  recommended  two  centuries  before.  If 
wealth  no  longer  poured  into  the  country  so  fast 
as  when  the  scheme  was  first  promulgated,  the 
work  itself,  by  the  progress  of  art,  had  now  be- 
come infinitely  easier.  They  were  offered  the 
agency  of  a  new  instrument,  before  which  the 
powers  of  their  wind-mills  quailed  ;  and  the 
most  slow  and  sceptical  began  to  confess,  that 
what  Leeghwater  had  so  sanguinely  pronounced 
to  be  possible,  might  now  be  comprehended 
among  the  reasonable  expectations  even  of  cau- 
tious and  calculating  men. 

"  The  arguments  at  present  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  work,  comprise  one  element,  which 
Leeghwater  himself  had  been  unable  to  urge 
with  equal  force.  The  annual  expense  of  caging 
and  confining  the  waters  of  the  lake,  was  now 
known  by  long  experience.  The  practical  minds 
of  the  Hollanders,  therefore,  were  naturally  much 
influenced  by  the  statement,  that  both  to  keep 
dry  and  to  maintain  the  dykes  around  this  large 
area,  when  brought  into  the  state  of  a  polder, 
would  not  exceed  in  yearly  expense  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  existing  barrier  dykes. 

"  The  drainage  of  the  lake  was,  accordingly, 
resolved  upon  by  the  States  General.  A  navigable 
ring  canal  was  begun,  we  believe  in  1840  :  and 
this,  we  understand,  is  now  completed.  At  three 
distant  points  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  as  many 
monster  engines  are  to  be  erected.  These,  it  is 
calculated  will  exhaust  the  waters,  and  lay  the 
bed  of  the  lake  dry,  by  fourteen  months  of  in- 
cessant pumping ;  at  a  total  cost,  for  machines 
and  labour,  of  £140,000.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining the  dykes  and  engines  afterwards,  will  be 
nearly  five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  old  barrier  dykes,  amounted, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  to  about  the  same 
sum.  The  land  to  be  laid  dry  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  acres. 
Taking  the  lowest  of  these  estimates,  the  cost  of 
reclaiming,  amounts  to  £3  sterling  per  imperial 
acre,  and  that  of  subsequently  maintaining,  to  two 
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shillings  per  acre.*  Independently,  therefore,  of 
the  other  advantages  which  will  attend  it,  there 
will  be  an  actual  money  profit  from  the  under- 
taking. 

"  The  quantity  of  water  to  be  lifted  is  calcu- 
lated at  about  a  thousand  millions  of  tons.  This 
would  have  required  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
windmills  of  the  largest  size  stationed  at  intervals 
round  the  lake,  and  working  for  four  years,  at  a 
total  cost  of  upwards  of  £300,000  ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  after  the  first  exhaustion  of  the  waters 
was  completed,  the  greater  number  of  these  mills 
would  have  been  perfectly  useless.  How  wonder- 
ful appears  the  progress  of  mechanical  art  !— 
three  steam-engines  to  do  the  work  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  huge  mills — in  one  third  of  the 
time,  and  at  less  than  one  half  the  cost ! 

"  One  of  these  monster  engines — of  English 
manufacture — working,  polypas-like,  eleven  huge 
suckers  at  the  extremity  of  as  many  formidable 
arms,  has  been  already  erected,  and  tried  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leyden.  To  this  first  machine,  the  not 
ungrateful  name  of  The  Leeghwater  has  been 
given.  Vain  honours  we  pay  at  last  to  the 
memory  of  men  whose  minds  were  too  forward 
and  too  capacious  for  their  time — who  were  de- 
nied by  their  contemporaries  the  few  kind  words 
of  sympathy  which  would  have  done  so  much  to 
comfort,  sustain,  and  strengthen  them  ! 

"  The  annual  drainage  of  the  lake  is  calculated 
at  fifty-four  millions  of  tons,  of  which  twenty 
millions  will  require  in  some  seasons  to  be  lifted 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  months.  Had  our 
railway  undertakings  not  sprung  up  to  rival  or 
excel  it,  we  should  have  unhesitatingly  claimed 
for  this  work,  the  praise  of  being  the  boldest 
effort  of  civil  engineering  in  modern  times." 

For  Friends'  Review. 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

I  find  in  the  London  Friend  some  extracts 
from  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  this 
remarkable  woman,  which  is  now  in  press  in 
this  city.  The  following  passages  possess  much 
interest.  I  trust  the  correspondent  who  furnish- 
ed the  review  of  the  first  volume  of  these  me- 
moirs will  shortly  gratify  many  of  your  readers 
by  resuming  his  pen.  C. 

"She  had  long  felt  the  difficulty  of  young 
people  generally,  and  of  older  ones  in  active  life, 
possessing  themselves  of  any  scriptural  instruc- 
tions, before  commencing  the  employments  of  the 
day. 

"  Amidst  her  numerous  avocations,  she  found 
time  to  select  a  passage  of  scripture  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  She  endeavoured  to  combine 
in  it,  that  which  is  '  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  rightc- 

•If  the  area  of  the  lake  be,  as  we  have  stated  in  a 
previous  page,  about  seventy  square  miles,  it  contains 
only  45,000  acres,  and  the  cost  of  reclaiming  is  still 
about  X'3  an  acre. 
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ousness ;'  and  in  a  little  preface,  she  urged  the 
importance  of  endeavouring  to  appropriate  the 
truths  contained  in  it,  with  a  heart  uplifted,  that 
the  blessed  Spirit  might  apply  the  word  ;  and 
concludes,  'The  rapid  and  ceaseless  passing  away 
of  the  days  and  weeks,  as  well  as  the  months  of 
the  year,  as  numbered  at  the  head  of  each  day's 
text,  it  is  hoped  may  prove  a  memento  of  the  speed  j 
with  which  time  is  hastening  on,  and  remind  the 
reader  of  the  importance  of  passing  it  as  a  pre- 
paration for  eternity,  in  the  service  of  God  and 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.'  As  soon  as  her 
little  work  was  finished,  she  began  its  distribu- 
tion ;  thousands  and  thousands  did  she  give 
away,  besides  multitudes  that  were  otherwise 
circulated.  Where  have  not  these  little  text 
books  penetrated,  from  the  monarch's  gilded  hall, 
to  the  felon's  dungeon. 

"Many  instances  of  their  usefulness  came  to 
light,  but  one  only  shall  be  mentioned  here. 
Two  or  three  years  after  their  publication,  a  text 
book,  bound  in  red  leather,  which  she  had  given 
to  a  little  grandson,  fell  out  of  his  pocket  at  the 
Lynn  Mart,  where  he  had  gone  to  visit  the  lions. 
He  was  a  very  little  boy,  and  much  disconcerted 
at  the  loss  of  his  book,  for  his  name  was  in  it, 
and  that  it  was  the  gift  of  his  grandmother, 
written  by  herself.  The  transaction  was  almost 
forgotten,  when  nearly  a  year  afterwards,  the 
clergyman  of  a  parish,  about  eight  miles  from 
Lynn,  gave  the  following  history  of  the  lost  book. 
He  had  been  sent  for  to  the  wife  of  a  man,  living 
on  a  wild  common  at  the  outskirts  of  his  parish, 
a  notorious  character,  between  a  poacher  and  a 
rat  catcher.  The  wife  no  better  than  himself. 
The  message  was  brought  to  the  clergyman,  by 
the  medical  man  who  attended  her,  and  who 
after  describing  her  as  being  most  strangely 
altered,  added  '  you  will  find  the  lion  become  a 
lamb,'  and  so  it  proved;  she,  who  had  been  wild 
and  rough,  whose  language  had  been  violent,  and 
her  conduct  untamed,  lay  on  a  bed  of  exceeding 
suffering,  humble,  patient,  and  resigned 

"  Her  child  had  picked  up  the  text  book  and 
carried  it  home  as  lawful  spoil.  Curiosity,  or 
some  feeling  put  into  her  heart  by  Him  without 
whose  leave  a  sparrow  falleth  not  to  the  ground, 
had  induced  her  to  read  it ;  the  word  had  been 
blessed  to  her,  and  her  understanding  opened  to 
receive  the  gospel  of  truth.  She  could  not  de- 
scribe the  process,  but  the  results  were  there. 
Sin  had  in  her  sight  become  hateful ;  blasphemy 
was  no  longer  heard  from  her  lips.  She  drew 
from  under  her  pillow,  '  her  precious  book,'  her 
'  dear  little  book,'  which  had  '  taken  away  the 
fear  of  death.'  She  died  soon  afterwards,  filled 
with  joy  and  hope  in  believing;  having  in  these 
detached  portions  of  scripture,  been  directed  to  a 
Saviour,  all-sufficient  to  bear  her  heavy  burden 
of  guilt,  and  present  her,  clad  in  His  own  spot- 
less righteousness,  before  the  throne  of  God.  *  * 

"  Upon  my  return  home  to  Dagenham  this 
day  week,  in  the  pony  chair,  with  little  Edmund 
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Giurney,  there  was  a  severe  thunder  storm"  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  :  but  I  felt  quite  easy  to 
A  persevere  through  it.  But  when  I  arrived  at  the 
a,  Chequers  Inn,  I  thought  another  storm  was 
coming,  and  went  in.  We  had  been  there  but  a 
few  minutes,  when  we  saw  a  bright  flash  of 
ightning,  followed  instantaneously  by  a  tremen- 
dous clap  of  thunder;  upon  being  asked  whether 
[  was  alarmed,  I  said  that  I  certainly  was,  and 
lid  not  doubt  that  an  accident  had  happened 
near  to  us.  My  dear  husband  who  was  in  it, 
1  arrived  safely,  but  in  a  few  minutes  a  young 
man  was  carried  in  dead,  struck  with  the  light- 
ning, in  a  field  close  by.  I  felt  our  escape ;  yet 
still  more  the  awful  situation  of  the  young  man, 
who  was  a  sad  character ;  he  had  been  at 
the  Meeting  at  Beacontree  Heath.  This  awful 
event  produced  a  very  serious  effect  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, so  much  so,  that  we  believed  it  right 
to  invite  all  the  relations  of  the  young  man,  (a 
bad  set)  and  the  other  young  men  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  meet  us  in  the  little  Methodist 
meeting  house,  which  ended  in  one  more  rather 
large  public  meeting.  The  event  and  circum- 
stances altogether  made  it  very  solemn ;  it  ap- 
peared to  set  a  seal  to  what  had  passed  before 
in  our  other  meetings.  My  belief  is,  that  they 
have  had  a  stirring  effect  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  they  have  been  very  humbling  to  me  ;  the 
whole  event  of  this  young  man's  awful  death 
has  much  confirmed  me  in  the  belief,  that  our 
concern  was  a  right  one,  and  tended  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  profit  by  such  a  lesson." 


LUTHER    ON  REGENERATION. 

In  a  sermon  on  John  v.  1-15,  Luther  phara- 
phrases  our  Lord's  conversation  with  Nicodemus, 
in  the  following  manner,  thus  giving  his  own 
views  of  that  vital  doctrine  of  which  Nicodemus 
was  ignorant. 

The  thing  is  not  to  do  new  works,  but  first  to 
be  new ;  not  otherwise  to  live,  but  otherwise  to 
be  born.  It  will  not  do  for  any  man  to  put  the 
doing  before  the  being,  to  set  the  fruits  before  or 
on  a  level  with  the  root.  The  tree  must  be  first 
made  new,  and  the  root  good  and  perfect ;  and 
then  will  the  fruits  be  good  also.  It  is  not  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  the  work  of  either  of  them, 
which  is  to  be  altered,  but  the  whole  person. 

"  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and 
that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit."  Here 
are  two  clear  sayings  by  which  he  casts  to  the 
ground  the  Pharisees'  dream  of  a  natural  new 
birth  ;  and  in  the  first  part  passes  a  short,  bold, 
weighty,  and  terrible  sentence  upon  all  men  as 
they  are  by  nature  ;  by  which  it  is  concluded, 
that  the  doctrine  and  the  works  of  the  law,  which 
man  can  perform  by  following  it,  will  never 
make  a  man  free  from  sin,  or  just  before  God  ; 
because  the  nature  is  not  altered  by  them,  but 
remains  as  before.  By  them,  therefore,  can  no 
man  come  to  the  kingdom  of  God  or  obtain 
eternal  life. 


HISTORY  OF  GUTTA  PERCHA. 
We  find  the  following  in  the  London  News, 
respecting  this  curious  and  useful  article,  which 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  as  an  arti- 
cle of  manufacture  by  S.  T.  Armstrong. 

This  substance  is  of  recent  introduction  to 
England,  and  was  first  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  autumn  of  1843. 
The  history  of  its  discovery  is  thus  given  by 
Dr.  Montgomerie  : 

"  While  at  Singapore,  in  1842,  I,  on  one  oc- 
casion, observed  in  the  hands  of  a  Malayan 
woodsman,  the  handle  of  a  parang  made  of  a 
substance  which  appeared  quite  new  to  me. 
My  curiosity  was  excited,  and,  on  inquiry,  I 
found  it  was  made  of  the  Gutta  Percha,  and  that 
it  could  be  moulded  into  any  form,  by  simply 
dipping  it  into  boiling  water  until  it  was  heated 
throughout,  when  it  becomes  plastic  as  clay, 
and,  when  cold,  regained  unchanged  its  original 
hardness  and  rigidity.  I  immediately  possessed 
myself  of  the  article,  and  desired  the  man  to 
fetch  me  as  much  more  of  it  as  he  could  get.  On 
making  some  experiments  with  it,  I  at  once  dis- 
covered that,  if  procurable  in  large  quantities,  it 
would  become  extensively  useful."  The  disco- 
very was  communicated  to  the  Medical  Board 
of  Calcutta,  and  subsequently  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  London. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  states  the  tree  from  which 
Gutta  Percha  is  procured,  to  belong  to  the  natu- 
ral order  sapotacece,  found  in  abundance  in  the 
Island  of  Singapore,  and  in  some  dense  forests 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
Mr.  Brook  reports  the  tree  to  be  called " Niato" 
by  the  Sarawak  people,  but  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  the  sap  ;  it  attains 
a  considerable  size,  even  as  large  as  six  feet  in 
diameter;  is  plentiful  in  Sarawak,  and  most  pro- 
bably all  over  the  island  of  Borneo.  The  tree 
is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  forests  in 
which  it  is  found.  The  timber  is  too  loose  and 
open  for  building  purposes :  but  the  tree  bears 
a  fruit  which  yields  a  concrete  oil,  used  for  food. 

Gutta  Percha  is  contained  in  the  sap  and 
milky  juice,  which  quickly  coagulates  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
being  the  average  produce  of  one  tree.  For 
collecting  the  sap,  the  trees  are  felled,  barked, 
and  left  dry  and  useless,  so  great  is  the  di  mand 
for  the  Gutsa,  the  importation  of  which  already 
reaches  many  hundred  tons  annually.  Hence 
the  foresis  will  soon  be  cleared  of  the  Gutta 
trees;  whereas  it  is  believed  that  a  constant  and 
moderate  supply  might  be  secured  by  incisions 
in  the  bark,  as  in  the  case  of  caoutchouc. 

The  Gutta  is  received  in  straps,  or  in  rolls  of 
thin  layers.  It  is  first  freed  from  impurities  by 
kneading  in  hot  water,  when  it  is  left  soft  and 
plastic  and  of  a  whitish  grey  colour. 

When  thus  prepared,  the  Gutta  has  many 
curious  properties.  Below  the  temperature  of 
50  degrees,  it  is  as  hard  as  wood,  but  it  will 
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soon  receive  an  indentation  from  the  finger  nail. 
When  softened  in  hot  water,  it  may  easily  be 
cut  and  moulded  ;  and  it  will  harden,  as  it  cools, 
to  its  former  rigidity  ;  and  it  may  be  softened 
and  hardened  any  number  of  times  without  in- 
jury to  the  material.  Unlike  caoutchouc,  it  has 
little  elasticity ;  but  it  has  such  tenacity  that  a 
slip,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  substance,  sustained 
42  lbs.  weight,  and  only  broke  with  a  pressure 
of  56  lbs.  When  drawn  out  it  remains  without 
contracting. 

In  solution,  Gutta  Percha  is  applied,  like 
caoutchouc,  for  water-proofing  cloth.  It  is 
likewise  used  for  numerous  purposes  for  which 
leather  is  used ;  in  mastics,  cements,  &c.  In 
short,  it  promises  to  become  as  important  an 
article  of  commerce  as  caoutchouc  itself. 

The  name  is  a  pure  Malayan  one ;  gutta, 
meaning  the  gum,  or  concrete  juice  of  the  plant, 
and  percha,  the  particular  tree  from  which  this 
is  procured.  The  ch  is  not  pronounced  hard  like 
a  k,  but  like  the  ch  in  the  English  name  of  the 
fish  perch.  It  has  been  suggested  to  Dr.  Mont- 
gomerie,  that  the  Gutta  Percha  would  be  useful 
in  stopping  decayed  teeth. 

In  February  last,  the  London  company,  in 
connection  with  the  East  India  company,  took 
measures  to  stop  the  felling  of  the  trees,  and  at 
an  expense  of  some  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  introduced  the  mode  of  tapping 
the  trees,  and  drawing  the  sap,  the  same  as 
caoutchouc  is  drawn,  and  in  this  way  it  is  all 
gathered,  and  all  Gutta  Percha,  or  Gutta  Tuban, 
collected  in  that  country,  must  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  Rajahs  to  the  merchant. 


WAR  AND  PEACE— A  CONTRAST. 

EFFECT  OF  WAR. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  by  Congress, 
proposing  to  add  ten  regiments  to  the  army,  will, 
should  it  pass,  make  our  force  in  Mexico  amouut 
to  70,000  men,  which,  at  an  expense  of  $1000  a 
man,  will  make  the  cost  $70,000,000  per  annum. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  of  the  70,000 
men,  at  least  10,000  will  probably  be  cut  off  by 
vomito  and  other  diseases,  or  killed  in  the  open 
conflict  of  arms,  and  by  private  assassinations  ; 
and  for  those  who  thus  die,  there  is  not  even 
the  consolation  that  they  have  fallen  in  a  good 
cause,  as  the  enemies  against  whom  they  are 
contending,  are  not  only  weak  and  feeble,  but 
are  fighting  in  defence  of  their  own  soil.  Mean- 
while the  country  at  home  is  involved  in  all  sorts 
of  trouble  :  its  business  becomes  deranged  :  its 
citizens  suffer  vicissitudes  and  loss  :  its  morals 
and  religion  arc  exposed  to  serious  shocks  ;  and 
even  the  safety  of  its  political  institutions  are 
jeoparded.    So  much  for  war. 

EFFECT  OF  PKACE. 

Suppose  the  $70,000,000  which  this  army 
will  cost  in  a  single  year,  were  applied  to  inter- 
nal improvements,  what  would  be  the  result? 
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Estimating  that  it  would  cost  $10,000  a  foot  lift 
for  making  slack  water  navigation  on  the  Ohio. 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  for  steamboats 
of  800  tons  burthen,  then  3000  miles  of  these 
three  rivers — say  600  feet  fall  in  each,  at  $10,000 
a  foot — would  make  $18,000,000  outlay ;  and 
this  would  give  employment  to  60,000  persons 
for  a  whole  year. 

Railroads  in  a  level  country  cost  about  $20,000 
a  mile,  with  a  consumption  of  iron  of  100  tons 
per  mile.  Thus  2600  miles  of  railroad  might 
be  constructed  for  $52,000,000  ;  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  175,000  hands  for  a  whole  year, 
and  consuming  260,000  tons  of  iron.  And  all 
this  without  vomito  or  other  fatal  diseases ; 
without  the  horrid  butcheries  that  accompany 
war,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  labour  performed 
in  a  healthy  climate,  among  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. 

But  suppose  these  3000  miles  of  slackwater 
and  2600  miles  of  railroad,  costing  together  only 
the  $70,000,000,  which  our  army  will  cost  in  a 
single  year,  should  require  for  their  construction 
seven  years,  surely  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  per 
annum  will  be  less  seriously  felt  as  a  burden, 
while  it  is  all  expended  at  home,  than  the  other 
will  be  which  will  principally  be  carried  abroad. 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  country  will  prosper :  that  morals  and 
religion  will  be  promoted,  and  our  institutions  be 
strengthened,  Congress  cannot  hesitate  as  to  the 
choice  it  should  make  between  the  issues  of  War 
and  Peace. — North  American  S>~  U.  S.  Gazette. 


From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES. 
On  Friday,  Dec.  25th,  1846,  at  about  2  P.  M. 
a  noise  was  heard  in  the  environs  of  Mindethal, 
(Germany,)  in  a  circumference  of  at  least  18 
leagues  in  diameter,  resembling  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  distant  cannonade.  After  twenty  almost 
uniform  discharges,  this  noise  changed  to  a 
rumbling,  the  sound  of  which  strikingly  re- 
sembled that  of  a  kettle  drum,  and  ended  with 
sounds  like  those  of  distant  trumpets.  The 
whole  phenomenon  lasted  about  three  minutes, 
and  was  heard  in  the  same  manner  throughout 
the  entire  district.  Every  auditor  imagined  that 
he  heard  a  noise  over  his  own  head,  but  nothing 
was  seen  explanatory  of  the  phenomenon.  In 
the  village  of  Schoenenberg,  however,  west  of 
Mindethal,  several  persons  discovered  above  the 
houses  a  black  ball  rapidly  descending,  and  a 
man  saw  this  fall  into  a  garden.  The  news  of 
the  event  soon  spread  abroad,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants, abandoning  their  firesides  and  family 
festivities,  ran  to  the  spot  pointed  out.  They 
found  an  opening  in  the  earth  which  emitted  a 
sulphurous  vapor.  On  digging  with  great  zeal, 
a  stone  was  discovered  two  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, in  the  form  of  an  irregular  truncated  pyra- 
mid, with  four  narrow  lateral  surfaces,  and  a  fifth 
somewhat  wider.    The  base  is  smooth  enough. 
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The  summit  is  prismatic,  and  the  corners  are 
rounded.  It  weighs  almost  eight  kilograms. 
Its  dimensions  are  eight  inches  in  height,  seven 
in  breadth,  and  three  in  thickness.  The  fracture 
is  greenish-white,  spotted  with  white,  and  several 
crystallized  metallic  fragments  were  noticed 
upon  its  surface,  especially  some  octahedral 
crystals  of  iron,  which  attracted  the  magnet. 

The  above  is  the  account  given  of  the  phe- 
nomena to  the  editor  of  the  Augsburgh  Ga- 
zette. A  body  of  similar  composition  is  described 
by  M.  Arago,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  that  fell  in  a  district  in  France  in 
1841,  and  was  heard  a  great  distance  ;  and  the 
sound  which  followed  the  last  of  the  several  ex- 
plosions was  quite  musical.  That  learned  as- 
tronomer denominated  this  extraordinary  sound, 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  A  large  stone  was 
seen  to  fall,  and  was  exhumed  from  the  field 
while  yet  warm.  Fragments  of  this  body  were 
scattered  in  a  path  fifteen  miles  wide  and  sixty 
miles  long.  I  have  detailed  and  particular  ac- 
counts of  three  other  aerolites  which  have  fal- 
len to  the  earth  the  present  year.  E.  M. 


GOOD  FOE.  A  GOOSE. 

At  the  flour  mills  of  Tuberakeena,  near  Clon- 
mel,  while  in  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Newbold, 
there  was  a  goose,  which,  by  some  accident  was 
left  solitary,  without  mate  or  offspring,  gander 
or  goslings.  Now  it  happened,  as  is  common, 
that  the  miller's  wife  had  set  a  number  of  duck- 
eggs  under  a  hen,  which  in  due  time  were  incu- 
bated ;  and  of  course  the  ducklings,  as  soon  as 
they  came  forth,  ran  with  natural  instinct  to  the 
water,  and  the  hen  was  in  a  sad  pucker — her 
maternity  urged  her  to  follow  the  brood,  and 
her  selfishness  disposing  her  to  keep  on  dry 
land.  In  the  meanwhile  up  sailed  the  goose, 
and  with  a  noisy  gabble,  which  probably,  being 
interpreted,  meant,  Leave  them  to  my  care,  she 
swam  up  and  down  with  the  ducklings ;  and 
when  they  were  tired  with  their  aquatic  excur- 
sion, she  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  the  hen. 
The  next  morning,  down  came  again  the  ducklings 
to  the  pond,  and  there  was  the  goose  waiting  for 
them,  and  there  stood  the  hen  in  her  great  flus- 
tration.  On  this  occasion  we  are  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  goose  invited  the  hen — observing  her 
maternal  trouble — but  it  is  a  fact  that  she  being 
near  the  shore,  the  hen  jumped  on  her  back,  and 
there  sat,  the  ducklings  swimming,  and  the  goose 
and  hen  after  them,  up  and  down  the  pond.  And 
this  was  not  a  solitary  event :  day  after  day  the 
hen  was  seen  on  board  the  goose,  attending  the 
ducklings  up  and  down,  in  perfect  contentedness 
and  good  humour ;  numbers  of  people  coming 
to  witness  the  circumstance,  which  continued 
until  the  ducklings,  coming  to  days  of  discretion, 
required  no  longer  the  joint  guardianship  of  the 
goose  and  hen. — Otvxiy  on  the  Intel,  of  Domes- 
tic Animals. 
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A  KISS  FOR  A  BLOW. 

A  visitor  once  went  to  a  Sabbath  school  at 
Boston,  where  he  saw  a  boy  and  a  girl  on  one 
seat,  who  were  brother  and  sister.  In  a  moment 
of  thoughtless  passion  the  little  boy  struck  his 
sister.  The  little  girl  was  provoked,  and  raised 
her  hand  to  return  the  blow.  Her  face  showed 
that  rage  was  working  within,  and  her  clenched 
fist  was  aimed  at  her  brother,  when  her  teacher 
caught  her  eye.  "Stop,  my  dear,"  said  she, 
"  you  had  much  better  kiss  your  brother  than  to 
strike  him."  The  look  and  the  word  reached 
her  heart.  Her  hand  dropped.  She  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  The  boy 
was  moved.  He  could  have  stood  against  a 
blow,  but  he  could  not  withstand  a  sister's  kiss. 
He  compared  the  provocation  he  had  given  her 
with  the  return  she  had  made,  and  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks.  This  affected  the  sis- 
ter, and  with  her-  little  handkerchief  she  wiped 
away  his  tears.  But  the  sight  of  her  kindness 
only  made  him  cry  the  faster  ;  he  was  completely 
subdued.  Her  teacher  then  told  the  children 
always  to  return  a  kiss  for  a  blow,  and  they 
would  never  get  any  more  blows.  If  men  and 
women,  families  and  communities,  and  nations, 
would  act  on  this  principle,  this  world  would 
almost  cease  to  be  a  vale  of  tears  ;  "  nation  would 
not  lift  up  the  sword  against  nation,  neither 
would  they  learn  war  any  more." — Youth's 
Cabinet. 

For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  WINTER  STARS. 

Sweet  is  the  light 

Of  a  summer's  night, 
When  the  modest  stars  so  mildly  beam ; 

'Tis  fair  to  view 

On  the  waters  blue 
Their  silvery  lustre  gleam. 

Soft  from  the  sky 

As  an  angel's  eye 
Each  tranquil  orb  looks  meekly  down : 

But  the  Winter  Stars 

Are  strong  like  Mars, 
And  tell  of  the  victor's  crown ! 

The  groups  that  come 

With  the  Harvest  Home, 
And  rise  with  the  yellow  harvest-moon, 

Pensive  they  look  • 

On  the  murmuring  brook 
Where  the  withered  leaves  are  strewn  : 

Dim  through  tears 

And  hopeless  fears, 
Pale  Autumn,  how  they  weep  with  thee  ! 

But  Winter  hoary 

Puts  on  in  glory 
Their  glittering  panoply ! 

The  songs  of  the  spheres 

To  listening  ears 
Are  heard  in  Summer's  twilight  bower  ; 

Then  the  starry  plain 

Hath  a  lute-like  strain, 
But  Winter's  a  voice  of  power. 

Now  a  seraph  each  urn 

Doth  fill,  and  they  burn 
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With  Faith's  clear  altar-fires,  to  show 

To  the  faded  earth 

That  a  wintry  dearth 
Can  only  come  below  ! 

The  year's  long  night 

To  the  soul  is  bright 
With  the  joys  of  Hope's  immortal  morrow, — 

And  they're  oft'nest  seen 

In  the  skies  serene 
By  the  upturned  eye  of  sorrow  j 

Birds  that  stay 

On  the  leafless  spray, 
And  flowers  that  slumber  the  snows  beneath, 

And  the  flaming  cars 

Of  the  Winter  Stars, 
The  mourner  chiefly  seeth  !  E.  B. 


HYMN  TO  MONT  BLANC. 

Few  of  us,  I  apprehend,  who  have  been  only  par- 
tially introduced  to  the  wild  scenery  of  some  of  our 
mountainous  districts,  would  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  our  conceptions  of  nature's  great  Author  have 
been  elevated  and  expanded  by  the  contemplation  of 
Him  in  these  manifestations  of  his  power ;  in  these 
evidences  of  the  vastness  of  that  machinery ;  of  the 
uncontrollable  character  of  the  elements  brought  into 
action,  and  employed  in  the  production  of  our  beautiful 
world.  We  can,  therefore,  readily  sympathise  in  some 
measure  with  the  outburst  of  poetic  feeling,  indicated 
in  the  following  lines,  written  originally  in  German, 
and  entitled  "  Chamouny  at  Sunrise."  I  know  not 
who  rendered  them  into  English,  but  their  true  spirit 
would  appear  to  have  been  infused  into  the  trans- 
lator, as  he  thus  bowed  to  "nature  in  her  loftiest  mood," 
and  should  they  please  the  editor  of  Friends'  Review 
as  they  have  gratified  me,  he  will  send  them  up  to  his 
printer.  P. 
Out  of  the  deep  shade  of  the  silent  fir-grove, 
Trembling  I  survey  thee,  mountain-head  of  eternity, 
Dazzling,  blinding  summit,  from  whose  vast  height 
My  dim!y-perceiving  spirit,  floats  into  the  Everlasting. 

Who  sank  the  pillar  deep  in  the  lap  of  earth 
Which,  for  past  centuries,  fast  props  thy  mass  up  ? 
Who  uptowered,  high  in  the  vault  of  ether, 
Mighty  and  bold,  thy  beaming  countenance  ? 

Who  poured  you  from  on  high,  out  of  eternal  winter's 
realm, 

O  jagged  streams,  downward  with  thunder  noise  ? 
And  who  bade  aloud  with  the  Almighty  voice, 
"  Here  shall  rest  the  stiffening  billows?" 

Who  marks  out  there  the  path  for  the  morning  star  ? 
Who  wreaths  with  blossoms  the  skirt  of  eternal  frost? 
To  whom,  wild  Arveiron,*  in  terrible  harmonies, 
Rolls  up  the  sound  of  thy  tumult  of  billows  ? 

Jehovah!  Jehovah!  crashes  in  the  bursting  ice  ! 
Avalanche-thunders  roll  it  in  the  cleft  downward; 
Jehovah  !  it  rustles  in  the  bright  tree-tops  ; 
It  whispers  murmuring  in  the  purling  silver  brook. 


The  number  of  persons  in  Indiana  unable  to  read 
and  write  bears  as  lanre  a  proportion  to  the  entire 
population  as  is  found  in  any  other  free  State. 
There  is  liowevurone  county  in  that  State  eminently 
free  from  the  reproach  of  ignorance,  Wayne  coun- 
ty, with  an  adult  population  of  9,349,  contains  but 
42  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write  This  county 
is'scttled  principally  by  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  a  society  which  does  not  tolerate  the  sup- 
position that  ignorance  is  bliss,  and  takes  especial 
care  to  educate  its  childreu. — Louisville  Journal. 

•A  river  huving  it*  source  al  the  foot  of  Mont  Hlanc. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate,  the  discussion  of  the 
Ten  Regiment  Bill  continues  to  be  the  principal 
business.  Downs,  of  Louisiana,  Douglass,  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Sevier,  of  Arkansas,  have  spoken  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  and  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  against 
it.  In  the  House,  on  the  31st  ult.,  J.  R.  Giddings 
moved  the  following  resolution  :  "  Resolved,  That 
a  select  committee  of  five  members  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  to  this  House,  whether 
the  slave  trade  is  carried  on  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  ;  if  so,  by  what  legal  authority  it  is  sus- 
tained, and  whether  any  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing acts  of  Congress  on  that  subject  is  expedient 
at  this  time."  A  motion  to  lay  this  on  the  table 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  ayes  81,  nays  91.  A. 
H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  expressing  a  wish  to  de- 
bate the  resolution  ;  it  was  laid  over.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  reference  of  the  President's  message, 
which  as  been  before  the  House  for  several  weeks, 
was  finally  disposed  of  on  the  3d  inst. 

Mexico. — The  last  report  from  Mexico  is  that 
the  Mexican  commissioners  had  submitted  a  plan 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  Washington  for  the  consideration  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  is  said  that  a  fresh  outbreak  had  pecur- 
red  in  California. 

Kentucky  Legislature. — Mr.  Craven — judici- 
ary— reported  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  William 
Bowens,  a  man  of  colour ;  read. 

Mr.  Craven  stated  that  this  was  a  yellow  man, 
now  living  in  Virginia,  who  owns  some  land  in 
Morgan  County.  The  committee  had  the  evidence 
of  men  in  whom  they  placed  implicit  coniidence, 
that  the  petitioner  is  a  man  of  good  character,  is  a 
mechanic  by  trade,  and  is  industrious;  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  within  five  miles  of  his  land,  desire 
his  removal  and  settlement  there,  and  they  have 
petitioned  this  House  in  his  behalf.  Where  his 
land  is  situated  there  is  not,  for  six  miles  around, 
a  single  slave  ;  the  country  is  sparsely  populated, 
and  they  desire  the  petitioner  to  move  among  them 
for  his  mechanical  skill. 

Mr.  Towles  looked  upon  the  class  of  free  negroes 
as  only  fit  for  felons;  he,  too,  thought  the  United 
States  Constitution  was  such  that  this  ne^rro  could 
not  be  kept  out  of  the  State  if  he  should  appeal  to 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  land.  He  was  a  strong 
pro-slavery  man,  and  that  so  long  as  there  v  as  a 
black  skin  among  us,  a  state  of  subjection  is  his 
only  proper  state;  but  the  community  in  which  he 
is  to  settle  is  in  favour  of  the  passage  of  this  law, 
and  therefore  he  hoped  that  it  would  pass. 

Mr.  Granger  was  opposed  to  allowing  him  to 
come  into  the  State  on  all  grounds,  and  especially 
because  he  is  a  mechanic.  The  great  curse  of  our 
State  is  the  want  of  mechanics,  and  it  is  because 
we  have  black  mechanics  among  us,  writh  which 
white  mechanics  will  not  work  or  associate,  and 
by  admitting  the  black  we  place  a  barrier  to  the 
increase  of  the  white.  Is  there  no  mechanic  in 
this  neighbourhood  ?  If  there  is  not,  and  they 
have  employment  for  one,  let  them  get  one  that  is 
white.  He  was  opposed  to  bringing  or  admitting 
into  the  State  free  blacks,  and  especially  was  he 
opposed  to  admitting  black  mechanics  to  compete 
with  our  free  white  citizens. 

Mr  Gaines  moved  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table, 
and  as  he  should  consider  it  a  test  question,  he 
called  for  the  yeas  and  nays — carried,  70  to  11. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  LAWFULNESS  OF 
WAR  UNDER  THE  GOSPEL  DISPENSATION. 

"  Shall  the  sword  devour  forever  ?" — 2  Sam.  ii.  26. 

Solemnly  impressed,  as  we  are,  with  the 
belief  that  war  is  irreconcilable  with  the  precepts 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  prohibited  by 
it,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  fearful  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility is  assumed  by  Christian  nations  in 
its  prosecution ;  and  under  this  conviction  we 
are  constrained  to  invite  the  professors  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  especially  those  who  are 
looked  to  as  its  expounders,  to  a  very  serious 
and  unbiassed  consideration  of  this  subject. 

If  we  advert  to  the  consequences  resulting 
from  war — its  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of 
public  morals — the  slaughter  and  misery  it  pro- 
duces— the  domestic  bereavements,  anguish,  and 
mourning  inseparable  from  it — a  subject  is  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  possessing  the  strongest 
claim  to  the  serious  reflection  of  the  professors 
of  the  benign  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  observe  of 
latter  years,  that  the  most  enlightened  nations 
have  manifested  an  increasing  reluctance  to 
appeal  to  the  sword — that  cruel  and  uncertain 
arbiter — in  the  settlement  of  national  controver- 
sies ;  and  that  the  efforts  to  adjust  those  contro- 
versies by  peaceful  negotiation,  have  in  numerous 
instances,  been  crowned  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results. 

The  hope,  indeed,  had  been  cherished,  that  in 
the  present  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  in  this  enlightened  country,  the  in- 
fluence of  pure,  elevated  moral  principles  and 
feslings,  had  obtained  such  an  ascendency  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  to  prevent  an  appeal  to 
arms  ;  but  this  pleasing  anticipation  lias  not  been 
realizad.  Our  country,  for  a  considerable  time, 
has  been  engaged  in  war — exerting  its  powerful 
energies  in  the  work  of  human  slaughter.  The 
fields  of  a  neighbouring  nation  have  been  strewn 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  its  soil  drenched 


with  their  blood.  Can  it  be  that  this  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  precepts  and  the  spirit  of  our 
holy  religion? 

The  Prophets,  in  foretelling  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  describing  the  nature  of  his  mission, 
present  him  in  the  character  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  of  the  increase  of  whose  government  and 
peace  there  shall  be  no  end.  It  is  declared  that 
"He  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall 
rebuke  many  people ;  and  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more.'1''  This  strong  and  unequivocal  language 
clearly  indicates,  that  it  was  the  will  and  purpose 
of  the  Most  High  that  war  should  eventually  be 
abolished. 

And  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  an  angel  was 
commissioned  to  announce  the  advent  of  the 
promised  Saviour,  the  annunciation  was  accom- 
panied with  a  rapturous  song  from  "  a  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and  saying, 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  towards  men." 

In  harmonious  agreement  with  the  language  of 
prophecy,  and  the  ecstatic  song  of  the  angelic 
host,  were  the  life  and  ministry  of  our  Lord  a-nd 
Saviour.  The  law  of  the  preceding  dispensation, 
admitted  the  principle  of  retaliation — "An  eye 
for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  He  adverts  to 
this  for  the  express  purpose  of  placing  a  pro- 
hibition upon  it.  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye 
resist  not  evil:  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also." 
While  those  under  the  Law  were  allowed  to 
hate  an  enemy,  His  command  is — "I  say  unto 
you,  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  thai  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute 
you — that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven." 

Now  if  the  followers  of  Christ  are  forbidden 
to  resist  evil,  and  to  hate  an  enemy,  it  is  evident 
that  the  spirit  which  engenders  war  cannot  be 
entertained  by  them  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  ren- 
dered, if  possible,  still  stronger,  by  the  high 
standard  and  holy  inducement  to  which  he  im- 
mediately directs  their  attention, — "  That  ye  may 
be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven." 

Many  other  similar  precepts  from  the  same 
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high  authority  could  be  adduced,  but  they  are 
familiar  to  the  class  of  readers  whom  we  address. 
They  are  plain  and  positive ;  and  they  receive 
additional  force  from  the  accompanying  reference 
to  the  Law  of  the  preceding  dispensation.  They 
are  the  precepts  and  injunctions  of  Him  whom 
we  call  our  Lord  and  Master — and  whom  we 
profess  to  love  and  serve. 

We  ask  for  no  new  or  strained  meaning  to 
these  precepts ;  we  accept  the  words  in  their 
plain,  literal  import ;  and  so  they  were  evidently 
accepted  by  the  Apostles  and  the  primitive  be- 
lievers. Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  we 
recur  to  Apostolic  language  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Churches,  we  shall  there 
meet  with  injunctions,  and  exhortations,  and 
entreaties  in  strict  accordance  with  the  precepts 
of  their  Divine  Master.  "Be  not  overcome  of 
evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good."  "See  that 
none  render  evil  for  evil,  to  any  man ;  but  ever 
follow  that  which  is  good,  both  among  yourselves, 
and  to  all  men."  "  Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful, 
be  courteous,  not  rendering  railing  for  railing,  but 
contrariwise,  blessing;  knowing  that  ye  are 
thereunto  called,  that  ye  should  inherit  a  bless- 
ing." "Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves; 
but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath ;  for  it  is  written, 
Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord.". 

Now,  let  us  ask,  if  language  could  be  framed, 
more  strongly  prohibiting  the  indulgence  of  the 
spirit  which  produces  war,  than  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding passages. 

If  it  be  said  that  war  is  not  directly  and  spe- 
cifically interdicted,  we  reply,  neither  was 
suicide  nor  many  other  universally  acknowledged 
crimes. 

It  was  seen  fit  to  forbid  them  by  enforcing 
those  virtues  that  must  effectually  exclude  them. 
If  Christianity  forbids  those  passions  which  en- 
gender war — which  are  fed  by  it,  and  without 
which,  indeed,  it  cannot  exist,  it  follows  inevitably 
that  Christianity  forbids  war. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  the  views  and  the 
practice  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity — 
living  as  they  did,  near  the  time  of  its  Founder, 
and  under  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  or  their 
immediate  successors — are  entitled  to  great  influ- 
ence in  deciding  this  momentous  question  ;  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  highest  authority 
establishes  the  fact,  that  the  early  Christians  not 
only  insisted  that  they  were  forbidden  to  fight — 
but  that  they  manifested  their  sincerity  by  offer- 
ing up  their  lives,  rather  than  violate,  what  they 
deemed  an  injunction  of  their  Divine  Master. 
A  few  cases  may  here  be  cited : 

Maximilian,  a  Roman  youth,  on  being  brought 
before  the  tribunal,  to  be  enrolled  as  a  soldier, 
refused — saying  to  the  Proconsul,  "I  am  a 
Christian,  and  cannot  fight."  On  being  told 
that  there  was  no  alternative  between  bearing 
arms  and  being  put  to  death,  he  promptly  and 
firmly  replied — "  /  cannot  fight,  if  I  die"  He 


continued  firm  to  his  principles,  and  was  led  to 
execution. 

The  primitive  Christians  not  only  refused  to 
enlist  as  soldiers,  but  those  in  the  army  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  immediately  abandoned  the 
profession,  without  regard  to  consequences. 

Marcellus,  a  Roman  Centurion,  on  becoming 
a  convert  to  Christianity,  promptly  resigned  his 
commission,  declaring,  that  having  become  a 
Christian,  he  could  serve  no  longer.  "  It  is  not 
lawful,"  said  he,  "  for  a  Christian  to  bear  arms 
for  any  earthly  consideration."  He  continued 
firm  in  his  refusal,  and  suffered  death  on  that 
account. 

Cassian,  who  was  a  Notary  in  the  same  legion, 
on  embracing  Christianity,  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  firmly  adhering  to  the  sentiments 
avowed  by  Marcellus — like  him  was  led  to  exe- 
cution. Martin,  another  Roman,  who  was  bred 
to  the  profession  of  arms,  on  being  converted  to 
Christianity,  abandoned  the  army,  saying,  "  I  am' 
a  Christian,  and  therefore  I  cannot  fight." 

These  are  not  isolated  cases — many  more 
might  be  adduced  if  it  were  necessary —  but  the 
fact  we  aim  to  establish  will  not  be  denied.  Ter- 
tullian,  in  speaking  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Roman  armies,  after  Christianity  had  been  widely 
spread  over  the  world,  expressly  assures  us,  that 
"not  a  Christian  could  be  found  among  them." 
Ireneus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  others,  furnish  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Christians  of  their  day 
bore  the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  incompati- 
bility of  war  with  the  religion  of  the  Gospel — 
and  that  many  of  them  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  speaks 
of  Christians  as  the  "followers  of  peace,"  and 
says  expressly,  that  they  "  used  none  of  the  im- 
plements of  war."  Lactantius,  another  early 
Christian,  alleges  that,  "it  can  never  be  lawful 
for  a  righteous  man  to  go  to  war." 

The  evidence  upon  this  point  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  early  opponents  of  Christianity : 
Celsus,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  accuses  the  Christians  of  his  day,  "  of 
refusing  to  bear  arms,  even  in  cases  of  necessity." 
Origen,  the  defender  of  Christianity,  does  not 
deny,  but  admits  the  fact,  and  justifies  it,  on  the 
ground  that  war  was  unlawful. 

If,  then,  the  language  of  prophecy  is  clear  and 
positive  that  the  time  will  come,  when  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nor  the 
people  learn  war  any  more  : — 

If,  in  accordance  with  this  prophecy,  the  pre- 
cepts and  commandments  of  our  Saviour  are 
pacific  in  the  fullest  degree ;  strictly  enjoining 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries;  making  it  the  only 
condition  upon  which  men  can  hope  to  be  for- 
given— and  if  he  as  strictly  prohibited  the  indul- 
gence of  a  spirit  of  resentment,  or  retaliation  : — 

If  the  early  converts,  under  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  successors, 
were  so  solemnly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
war  was  forbidden  by  their  holy  Redeemer,  that 
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they  could  not  be  induced  to  "  bear  arms  for  any 
earthly  consideration,"  many  of  them  nobly 
yielding  up  their  lives  in  confirmation  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  faith  : — 

If  all  this  be  indisputable,  we  ask,  if  the  pro- 
position is  not  fully  and  clearly  established — 
that  war  is  a  grievous  violation  of  the  principles 
of  our  holy  religion  ? 

It  remains  now  to  account  for  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  the  professors 
of  this  benign  religion,  in  relation  to  war.  The 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  evils  consequent  upon  the  change,  call  for 
the  clearest  evidence  of  its  propriety,  and  of  its 
consistency  with  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  Apostles  foretold  that  after  their  decease, 
a  departure  from  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
faith  would  take  place — that  "  men  would  arise 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples 
after  them,"  and  that  "  many  would  follow  their 
pernicious  ways,  by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of 
truth  would  be  evil  spoken  of." 

That  this  prediction  was  strictly  fulfilled,  will 
be  generally  admitted.  The  falling  away  from 
the  meek  and  unresisting  spirit  which  so  con- 
spicuously marked  the  primitive  Church,  was 
gradual,  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  the 
general  profligacy,  and  was  doubtless  accelerated 
by  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  union  between 
the  Church  and  the  State. 

When  princes  adopted  the  Christian  religion 
from  motives  of  state  policy,  it  is  not  just  cause 
of  surprise,  that  courtiers  should  claim  to  be 
converts — nor  that  a  modified  and  adulterated 
system  of  religion  should  ensue,  and  ultimately 
prevail  amongst  subjects, — nor  that  war  should 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  precepts  and 
injunctions  of  our  blessed  Lord  are  binding  upon 
individual  believers.  It  becomes  then  an  inquiry 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  we  commend  it  to 
the  mature  and  solemn  reflection  of  all,  By  what 
human  authority — by  what  human  tribunal,  can 
a  community  be  absolved  from  the  observance  of 
those  Divine  laws  and  injunctions  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  binding  upon  its  individual 
members  ? 

If  it  be  said,  that  Christianity  exonerates 
nations  from  those  duties  which  she  has  imposed 
upon  individuals,  we  ask  for  the  ground  upon 
which  the  assumption  is  based.  If  the  plea  of 
expediency  be  made,  does  it  not  imply  a  distrust 
of  Divine  protection  ?  And  if  expediency  be  a 
justification  of  a  violation  of  one  Divine  law,  it 
is  not  perceived  why  it  may  not,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  urged  in  justification  of  a  violation  of 
every  other  Divine  law.  If  human  authority 
may  abrogate,  or  suspend  one  law  of  God,  why 
may  not  the  same  authority  exercise  the  same 
power  in  regard  to  every  other  law  of  the  Cre- 
ator ?    Again,  if  the  plea  of  expediency  in  rela- 


tion to  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  be  admis- 
sible, by  it  could  not  the  multitude  of  martyrs 
have  escaped,  who  offered  up  their  lives  rather 
than  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  or  violate 
his  holy  injunctions  1 

(To  be  continued  0 


A  NIGHT  ON  LAKE  SIMCOE. 

The  rigour  of  a  Canadian  winter  is  such  as 
to  enchain  in  icy  bonds,  for  several  consecutive 
months,  the  second-rate  lakes  of  the  continent. 
In  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  province,  the  ice 
acquires  an  almost  incredible  thickness,  defying 
for  a  long  time  the  influences  of  spring ;  and 
when  it  yields  at  length,  about  the  month  of 
May,  choking  up  the  rivers,  by  which  it  attempts 
to  descend  in  crowded  and  fantastic  masses,  and 
causing  inundations,  at  all  times  inconvenient, 
and  sometimes  fatal  both  to  life  and  property. 

As  soon  as  these  great  bodies  of  fresh  water 
are  frozen,  an  active  intercourse  immediately 
strikes  up  between  the  different  points  on  the 
shores  of  such  of  them  as  have  become  either 
wholly  or  partially  encircled  with  an  industrious 
population.  Districts  of  country  which,  in 
the  summer  season,  are  only  accessible  to  each 
other  by  toilsome  and  circuitous  journeys,  thus 
experience,  when  winter  sets  in,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  direct  intercommunication.  It  is 
during  the  winter  season  that  the  traffic  and 
intercourse  between  the  rural  districts  and  the 
towns,  reach  their  greatest  height,  the  majority, 
particularly  of  the  more  distant  farmers,  reserv- 
ing their  visits  to  the  different  markets  of  the 
province,  until  the  smoother  and  more  direct 
roads  of  winter  can  enable  them  to  perform  their 
journeys  with  greater  speed  and  less  toil. 

Fearlessly  as  it  is  generally  undertaken,  a 
journey  across  one  of  the  great  frozen  masses  of 
the  North  American  continent  is  not  always  un- 
accompanied with  danger.  The  following  inci- 
dent will  exhibit,  to  some  extent,  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  peril  which  is  thus  occasionally 
encountered. 

Amongst  the  American  lakes  of  the  second 
class,  Lake  Simcoe  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest. 
Its  extreme  length  is  about  forty  miles  ;  its  width, 
at  some  points,  being  nearly  thirty.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district 
lying  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario ;  its 
distance  from  the  latter,  due  north  from  the  city 
of  Toronto,  being  forty  miles  ;  whilst  its  north- 
ern extremity  approaches  within  five-and-tvventy 
miles  of  the  former,  into  which  its  superfluous 
waters  are  discharged  by  the  river  Severn,  whose 
short  course  is  frequently  interrupted  by  suc- 
cessive cascades  and  brawling  rapids.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  are  such  as  to  strike  every 
beholder  with  their  beauty,  being  indented  with 
numerous  bays,  some  of  which  run  far  up  into 
the  land,  and  retreating  at  many  points,  in  grace- 
ful undulations  from  the  water,  crowned  with 
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the  beech  and  the  maple,  the  birch,  the  hickory, 
and  the  live  oak.  of  Canada.  It  is  approached 
from  the  capital  of  Canada  West,  by  a  fine 
macadamized  road,  on  either  side  of  which  the 
forest  has  been  cleared  away,  the  whole  route 
being  lined  with  elegant  mansions,  and  comfort- 
able and  commodious  farmhouses.  In  the  social 
organization  of  Canada,  wealth  has  not  as  yet 
marked  out  a  very  numerous  class  for  its  own ; 
but  the  shores  of  Lake  Simcoe  are  destined  to 
be  the  future  retreat  of  the  wealthy  and  refined 
class  to  which  the  progress  of  the  colony  will 
give  rise.  In  less  than  fifty  years  it  will  be  en- 
circled with  the  villas  and  country  mansions  of 
those  whom  circumstances  will  enable  to  retire 
from  the  bustle  and  activities  of  life.  Already 
have  many  English  families  with  limited  means 
settled  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  axe  of  the 
husbandman  is  rapidly  transforming  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  circumjacent  country.  Like  other 
lakes  of  its  class  in  these  latitudes,  Lake  Simcoe 
yields  to  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  becomes 
perfectly  ice-bound  for  several  months  in  the 
year. 

In  the  month  of  December,  in  company  with 
two  friends,  I  undertook  the  passage  of  the  lake 
upon  the  ice,  which  had  then  been  formed 
for  several  weeks.  We  started  without  dream- 
ing of  danger,  inasmuch  as  the  roads,  which  had 
been  marked  off  in  various  directions  across  its 
surface,  had  been  traversed  for  some  time  with 
perfect  safety.  For  two  or  three  days  previous- 
ly, the  thermometer  had  ranged  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen degrees  below  zero  ;  but  a  marked  change 
had  suddenly  taken  place  in  the  temperature,  the 
mercury  having  risen  several  degrees.  Our  ob- 
ject was  to  cross  from  the  Holland  Landing,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  lake  to  Toronto,  to  the  town 
of  Bonie,  on  Kempenfelt  Bay,  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  lying  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from 
us.  Night  was  fast  setting  in  when  we  started  ; 
but  as  the  moon  was  then  about  full,  and  the  sky 
clear,  we  set  out  with  every  anticipation  of  a 
pleasant  sleigh-ride  over  the  broad  and  glistening 
expanse  of  the  fettered  lake.  With  a  good  horse, 
a  couple  of  buffalo  robes,  and  with  ample  pro- 
vision for  man  and  beast — for  we  had  a  journey 
of  about  thirty  miles  before  us,  and  there  were 
no  inns  on  the  road — we  wanted  nothing  that 
could  minister  to  our  comfort.  No  road  of  life, 
however,  is  smooth,  even  though  it  should  be 
over  ice ;  and  we  had  scarcely  emerged  from 
the  low  and  sedgy  banks  of  the  Holland  river, 
which  was  quietly  enipt)ing  itself  into  the  lake 
under  our  feet,  when  we  encountered  one  of 
those  rents  or  chasms  which  so  frequently  per- 
meate large  masses  of  ice,  and  which  sometimes 
serve  effectually  to  interrupt  the  road,  unless  the 
traveller  is  provided  with  the  means  of  over- 
coming them.  These  rents  are  formed  by  the 
inability  of  the  ice  to  sustain  its  own  weight; 
and  when  they  occur  in  the  winter  covering  of 
large  masses  of  water  like  Lake  Simcoe,  they 
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frequently  extend  from  one  end-  of  the  lake  to 
the  other.  The  water,  with  -which  they  are 
immediately  filled  up,  seldom  freezes  ;  and  when 
the  ice  is  covered  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  snow, 
the  eye  can  trace  them  for  miles,  like  the  blue 
veins  which  underlie  a  clear  and  brilliant  com- 
plexion. Although  they  are  not  always  of  suf- 
ficient width  to  offer  any  serious  impediment  to 
a  journey,  it  is  nevertheless  a  matter  of  prudence 
in  the  traveller  to  possess  himself  of  adequate 
means  of  crossing  them.  This  is  generally  done 
by  attaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh  two  or 
three  planks,  which  can  be  thrown  over  the 
chasm,  should  there  be  need,  in  the  form  of  a 
temporary  bridge,  over  which  the  vehicle  can  be 
easily  pulled  or  pushed,  the  horse  being  in  the 
meantime  detached  from  it,  and  having  to  trust 
for  his  gaining  the  opposite  side  to  the  powers 
of  leaping  with  which  nature  may  have  en- 
dowed him.  The  propriety  of  providing  our- 
selves with  the  necessary  materials  for  putting 
such  a  dev  ice  into  execution,  was  made  manifest 
to  us  by  this  our  first  interruption,  the  rent  which 
we  encountered  being  sufficiently  formidable  to 
call  into  exercise  all  our  pontoon  accompani- 
ments. We  got  safely  across,  without  further 
cost  than  that  of  a  little  delay,  and  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  satisfied  that  we  could  have  but 
/little  to  complain  of,  if  all  our  obstacles  should 
be  as  easily  overcome. 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  scarcely  closed 
around  us,  ere  the  moon  rose  in  her  full-orbed 
splendour.  Adequately  to  describe  the  scene 
which  her  silvery  light  displayed  to  us  is  next 
to  impossible.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud. 
As  night  advanced,  the  eastern  horizon  was 
bathed  in  that  glorious  flood  of  pearly  lustre, 
which  the  moon,  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
America,  pours  over  earth  and  heaven.  To  the 
westward,  the  sky  gradually  darkened  into  the 
deepest  blue ;  imbedded  in  which,  the  far-off 
stars  twinkled  with  a  brilliancy  unknown  in  our 
murky  climate.  The  loneliness  and  stillness  of 
the  scene  were  absolutely  oppressive.  Had  I 
been  alone,  the  conviction  would  almost  have 
settled  upon  me  that  1  was  that  unhappy  wretch, 
the  "  last  man."  Not  a  sound  stirred  in  the 
air,  except  that  of  our  own  voices,  which  we 
sometimes  strained  to  the  uttermost,  to  catch,  if 
pessible,  an  echo  ;  but  in  vain — our  appeals  met 
with  no  response,  and  all  around  us  was  as  still  as 
death.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  belt  of 
spectral  pines  lined  the  shore,  whose  sombre  and 
dusky  forms  contrasted  sirongly  with  the  glisten- 
ing ice.  Their  branches  were  heavily  laden 
with  snow,  and  gleamed  in  the  moonlight  with 
myriads  of  pendent  icicles.  The  more  distant 
shores  of  the  lake  looked  ghas'ly  and  shadowy; 
whilst  towards  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  its 
greatest  length,  the  vast  plain  of  ice  which  we 
were  traversing  appeared  merging  into  the  hori- 
zon. It  was,  indeed,  a  lovely  night,  and  alto- 
gether a  most  beautiful  and  impressive  scene. 
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As  we  were  in  no  hurry,  we  proceeded  at  a 
leisurely  pace,  guided  in  our  course  by  a  wide 
breach  which  was  observable  in  the  broad  shadow 
that  lay  under  the  high  bank  forming  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  which  we  knew  indicated 
the  entrance  to  Kempenfelt  Bay.  It  was  but 
natural  that  our  conversation,  as  we  proceeded, 
should  turn,  upon  the  prospects,  social,  political, 
and  economical,  of  the  magnificent  country  which 
spread  around  us,  and  which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, still  rioted  undisturbed  in  all  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  nature. 

Engaged  in  this  manner,  we  were  insensible 
to  the  indications  which  were  accumulating 
around  us,  that  the  repose  of  the  elements  was 
soon  likely  to  be  disturbed.  The  first  that  we 
observed  was  the  momentary  obscuration  of  the 
moon,  caused  by  the  passage  across  its  disk  of  a 
small  cloud,  dark  and  watery-looking  in  the 
centre,  but  fringed  with  lighter  and  fleecy  vapours. 
It  passed  swiftly  by,  and  its  shadow  spread  over 
the  frozen  lake,  as  if  it  marked  the  flight  of  an 
eagle.  In  its  lower  strata,  the  air  was  motionless 
as  before;  but  the  winds  were  madly  careering 
aloft,  as  was  plainly  indicated  by  the  rapid  and 
fitful  motions  of  the  clouds  which  now  mottled 
the  eastern  half  of  the  sky,  whilst  the  horizon 
beyond  was  shrouded  in  an  impervious  screen 
of  dark  stormy  vapour.  We  were  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  climate  to  know  what  this 
sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  things  portended  ; 
and  as  we  had  still  many  miles  before  us,  we 
became  anxious  for  the  termination  of  our  jour- 
ney. The  road  was  but  here  and  there  slightly 
traced ;  and  should  the  night  become  dark,  our 
position  would  be  very  uncomfortable,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  It  is  usual  for  those  who  traverse 
the  lake,  to  stop  about  half  way  and  bait  their 
horses  on  the  ice  ;  but  we  had  no  longer  time  to 
spare  for  such  a  detention,  and  proceeded  at  an 
accelerated  pace.  We  had  already  encountered 
several  chasms,  similar  to  that  which  had  first 
obstructed  our  course ;  but  owing  to  their  no 
great  width,  and  aided  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
we  easily  passed  them.  To  overcome  them  in 
the  dark,  however,  would  be  quite  another  mat- 
ter ;  and  darkness  was  now  fast  stealing  around 
us. 

The  angry  horizon  rapidly  unfolded  its  va- 
pours, and  the  moon  was  at  length  completely 
obscured.  No  sooner  had  the  last  gleam  of  light 
forsaken  the  sky,  than  the  wind  began  to  beat 
around  us  in  fitful  and  eddying  gusts.  The 
snow,  which  lay  lightly  upon  the  ice,  was  lifted 
up  and  thrown  rudely  against  our  faces.  Our 
position  was  every  moment  becoming  more  and 
more  discouraging,  and  we  at  length  began  to 
give  way  to  apprehensions  for  our  safety.  Land 
was,  in  every  direction,  many  miles  distant,  and 
we  were  hemmed  in  by  treacherous  chasms  on 
every  side.  This  was  no  pleasant  predicament 
in  which  to  be  overtaken  by  the  howling  tem- 
pests of  a  boisterous  winter  night.    The  dark- 


ness which  had  so  suddenly  succeeded  to  the 
brilliant  moonlight,  was  now  nearly  complete, 
and,  to  add  to  our  discomfiture,  the  wind  was 
almost  directly  in  our  faces.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing to  impart  a  climax  to  our  perplexity  but  a 
blinding  fall  of  snow,  nor  was  this  wanting  long. 
A  few  large  and  ominous  flakes  spotting  the 
buffalo  robes  in  which  we  now  wrapped  our- 
selves, gave  token  of  its  approacli ;  after  which 
the  storm  rapidly  progressed  in  its  fury,  when 
the  gloom  cast  upon  our  spirits  was  only  exceed- 
ed by  the  still  deeper  gloom  which  reigned 
around  us.  Faster  and  faster  fell  the  drifting 
snow,  and  more  dismally  howled  the  wintry 
wind,  as  we  crawled  along,  feeling  our  steps, 
in  momentary  expectation  of  encountering 
another  rent  in  the  ice,  which  our  present  posi- 
tion would  have  rendered  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  seemed  as  if  the  elements  had  con- 
spired to  torment  us ;  for  the  snow,  which  now 
beat  against  us  in  masses,  when  it  fell,  refused  to 
lie,  but  mounted  again  on  the  wings  of  the  tem- 
pest, to  mingle  with  the  falling  flakes  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  it  had  been  whirled  about  for  some 
time  in  furious  eddies,  that  it  was  at  length  de- 
posited in  fantastic  drifts  upon  the  ice.  ; 

Every  trace  of  the  road  was  now  blotted  out; 
and  as  no  distant  landmarks  were  discernible  for 
our  guidance,  we  proceeded  for  some  time  in  an 
uncertain  course,  with  nothing  to  guide  us  but 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  which  we  knew  to  be 
easterly.  We  had  every  now  and  then  to  en- 
counter heavy  snow  drifts,  that  had  rapidly 
accumulated  in  our  path,  through  which  we  pene- 
trated with  some  difficulty ;  but  consoling  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that,  if  they  were  toil- 
some, they  were  not  dangerous,  like  the  yawning 
chasms,  of  which  we  stood  in  constant  dread. 
We  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  proceed  ; 
but  at  length,  weary  and  benumbed  with  cold, 
and  unable  any  longer  to  face  the  pitiless  storm, 
we  came  to  a  halt,  without  a  tree  or  bush  to 
shelter  us  from  the  tempest.  Our  first  care  was 
to  protect  both  our  horse  and  ourselves  from  its 
fury,  which  we  did  by  turning  our  vehicle  in 
the  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  wind.  We 
had  but  two  buffalo  robes  along  with  us,  one  of 
which  we  threw  over  the  horse,  huddling  under 
the  other  in  the  sleigh  for  warmth  and  shelter. 
There  we  remained  for  some  time,  in  the  hope 
that  the  storm  would  ere  long  abate  somewhat 
in  its  fury.  Nor  were  we  disappointed  in  this 
respect.  After  waiting  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
it  sensibly  relaxed.  It  was  still  almost  pitchy 
dark,  but  the  wind  had  fallen  considerably,  and 
the  snow  fell  more  sparingly  than  before.  We 
resumed  our  journey — if  crawling  along,  one 
leading  the  horse,  the  other  moving  cautiously 
a  little  in  advance,  to  ascertain  that  the  ice  was 
safe,  can  be  called  a  resumption.  Thus  we  pro- 
ceeded for  some  time,  in  utter  uncertainty  as  to 
the  point  to  which  our  weary  footsteps  were 
leading  us  ;  and  almost  sickened  at  the  thought, 
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that,  on  the  most  favourable  calculation,  full  four 
miles  of  treacherous  ice  yet  intervened  between 
us  and  land. 

We  had  made  but  little  progress  in  this  way, 
when,  to  our  dismay,  the  wind  began  once  more 
to  increase  in  violence,  and  we  were  compelled 
again  to  seek  what  shelter  we  could  by  coming 
to  a  dead  halt.  We  had  scarcely  done  so,  how- 
ever, when  our  alarm  took  another  direction. 
We  were  startled  by  a  dull,  deep  sound,  resem- 
bling a  heavy  but  smothered  crack,  which  arose 
to  our  left,  and  apparently  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
shore ;  and  which,  after  a  moment's  cessation, 
was  repeated,  and  growing  louder  and  louder, 
seemed  to  approach  the  spot  where  we  stood, 
and  to  which  we  were  now  riveted  with  terror. 
For  a  few  moments  we  listened,  unconscious  of 
its  cause,  but  recognized  it,  as  it  came  nearer  and 
nearer  to  us,  bellowing  like  thunder.  It  seemed 
to  pass  swiftly  about  a  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  us  ;  and,  although  still  in  fear,  we  could  not 
refrain  from  mutual  congratulations  on  having 
escaped  the  danger.  As  it  receded  to  our  right, 
it  became  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  length  it 
resembled  the  sound  of  musketry  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  finally  died  away  amongst  the  bays 
and  promontories  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake. 
The  whole  proceeded  from  the  occurrence  of 
one  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  these  wintry 
regions.  The  ice  had,  in  fact,  opened  another 
seam  ;  and  in  doing  so,  it  roared  as  if  it  had  been 
racked  with  pain.  As  it  swept  by,  we  clung  in- 
stinctively to  the  sleigh,  for  the  chasm  might 
have  opened  beneath  our  feet. 

As  this  might  prove  a  crowning  difficulty  to 
us,  we  cautiously  advanced  to  ascertain  its  ex- 
tent. We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  we  heard 
the  water  beating  in  small  ripples  against  the 
newly-rent  ice.  It  was  so  distinct,  that  even  the 
horse  seemed  to  recognize  it ;  and  with  unerring 
instinct,  recoiled  a  step  or  two  from  the  danger. 
There  was  now  no  alternative  before  us,  but  to 
retrace  our  steps,  or  to  remain  where  we  were 
until  morning.  Between  the  two,  however,  there 
could  be  no  hesitation,  and  we  at  once  deter- 
mined to  remain.  We  could  gain  nothing  by 
retreating  ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  our  having 
already  crossed  the  greater  portion  of  the  lake, 
there  were  dangers  behind  us  similar  to  those 
before.  The  width  of  the  newly-opened  seam 
we  ascertained  to  be  about  four  feet  at  the  point 
where  we  stood.  Dark  and  stormy  as  it  was,  half 
that  width  would  have  deterred  us  from  attempt- 
ing to  cross  it.  We  therefore  prepared  to  bi- 
vouac for  the  night.  Retreating  some  distance 
from  the  chasm,  we  unharnessed  the  horse,  and 
turned  the  sleigh  on  its  side,  to  protect  us  from 
the  wi  nd  and  the  still  drifting  snow.  The  horse 
we  tied  by  the  reins  to  the  sleigh,  and  left  him 
to  forget  the  cold  in  an  ample  feed  of  oats,  which 
we  placed  before  him.  We  then  sat  down,  en- 
veloped in  our  buffalo  skins,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  sleigh,  in  which  posture  we  determined  to 
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remain  until  returning  light  should  enable  us  to 
pursue  our  journey. 

We  were  obliged,  however,  frequently  to 
spring  to  our  feet,  and  move  briskly  about, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  insidious  and 
benumbing  effects  of  the  cold,  to  which  one  of 
my  companions,  despite  of  remonstrance,  was 
fast  giving  way.  Determined ,  to  ■  rescue  him 
from  the  dangerous  lethargy  which  was  stealing 
over  him,  and  finding  persuasion  useless,  I  re- 
sorted to  the  device  of  provocation.  By  degrees 
I  managed  to  rouse  him  into  a  towering  passion, 
which  restored  his  languid  circulation ;  and 
saved  him,  by  arousing  him  to  a  state  of  physi- 
cal activity.  The  weary  hours  at  length  crawl- 
ed by,  and  a  dull,  grayish  light  in  the  east  be- 
tokened the  approach  of  morning  ;  but  with  it 
came  no  abatement  of  the  tempest.  The  thick 
air  was  still  oppressed  with  its  heavy  burden  of 
snow,  of  which  it  seemed  vainly  endeavouring 
to  rid  itself.  But  the  approach  of  light  had  de- 
prived the  scene  of  nine-tenths  of  its  horrors,  and 
we  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  resume  our 
journey. 

The  cold  had  by  this  time,  however,  so  en- 
feebled us,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  suc- 
ceeded, by  our  conjoint  efforts,  in  restoring  the 
sleigh  to  its  right  position.  I  held  the  horse, 
whilst  my  companions  proceeded  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  chasm,  to  select  the  most  favourable 
point  for  crossing  it.  Whilst  they  were  so 
engaged,  I  had  to  shout  occasionally  to  them, 
with  all  the  strength  that  remained  to  me,  to  en- 
able them  to  rejoin  me,  for  the  light  was  still 
faint,  and  the  heavy  snow,  mingled  with  the  drift, 
soon  hid  us  from  each  other.  The  noise  thus 
occasioned,  or  something  else,  which  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  ascertain,  caused  the  horse  to 
become  restive.  I  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  fail- 
ed, and  my  hand  was  not  strong  enough  long  to 
retain  the  rein.  Finding  himself  at  liberty,  he 
darted  off,  and  ran  past  my  companions,  who 
made  a  vain  effort  to  stop  him.  We  followed 
him  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  direction  he  had 
taken,  uniil  at  length  a  heavy  plash  warned  us 
that  further  pursuit  might  be  as  dangerous  as  it 
was  useless.  We  cautiously  approached  the 
spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  but  on  reach- 
ing the  chasm,  could  find  no  trace  of  the  poor 
animal,  save  a  little  blood,  which  the  feeble  light 
enabled  us  to  discern  staining  the  snow  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  which  showed  that  his  head 
had  come  in  violent  contact  with  the  ice  in 
tumbling  into  the  water. 

We  had  now  no  alternative  left  but  to  prose- 
cute our  journey  on  foot.  To  cross  the  chasm, 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  our  planks ;  but 
these  were  no  longer  at  our  command,  being  by 
this  time  buried  under  a  heavy  wreath  of  snow. 
We  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  recover 
them,  and  at  last  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
Our  situation  was  now  more  than  ever  hopeless. 
We  had  not  sufficient  strength  left  us  to  overcome 
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the  chasm  by  a  leap,  nor  were  we  in  a  condition  to 
undertake  a  journey  of  five-and-twenty  miles, 
which  an  attempt  to  retrace  our  steps  would  have 
involved.  Exhausted  and  benumbed,  and  in 
utter  despair  at  our  situation,  we  once  more  re- 
sorted to  our  buffalo  skins,  wrapped  in  which 
we  again  lay  down  under  the  shelter  of  the  sleigh. 
The  storm  raged  wildly  as  before,  and,  although 
the  sun  had  been  now  more  than  half  an  hour 
above  the  horizon,  the  thick  atmosphere  seemed 
to  absorb  its  struggling  beams,  and  nothing  but  a 
dull  grayish  twilight  was  the  result.  It  was 
again  with  extreme  difficulty  that  we  prevented 
one  another  from  yielding  to  that  drowsy  lethar- 
gy which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  sure 
prelude  to  dissolution.  Our  powers  of  resistance 
would  have  sustained  us  but  little  longer,  when 
hope  again  shed  its  cheering  light  into  our  souls. 
A  solitary  gleam  of  wan  and  struggling  sunlight 
suddenly  passed  over  us,  but  was  instantly  swal- 
lowed up  again  by  the  drifting  clouds.  It  was 
an  omen  of  good,  and  we  hailed  it  with  a  feeble 
shout.  With  renewed  prospects  of  life  and  future 
happiness  in  store  for  us,  our  energies  once  more 
revived,  and  we  sprang  instantly  to  our  feet. 
The  vapoury  masses  which  had  shrouded  the  hea- 
vens and  deluged  the  earth  with  snow,  were  rent 
asunder  on  all  sides  ;  the  sky  gradually  lightened 
of  its  burden ;  and  in  half  an  hour's  time,  over 
the  vast  surface  of  the  lake — to  which  the  my- 
riad snow-wreaths  now  imparted  as  stormy  an 
appearance  as  its  unchained  waters  had  ever 
worn  when  lashed  into  billows  by  the  wind — 
the  shadows  of  the  broken  and  fast-drifting  clouds 
were  sporting  themselves  in  the  dazzling  sun- 
light. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  recital.  After 
considerable  search,  we  discovered  a  point  at 
which  we  could  safely  cross  the  chasm  which 
had  so  unseasonably  yawned  across  our  path- 
way during  the  night.  We  had  not  proceeded 
far  on  our  way  towards  Bonie,  when,  to  our  in- 
expressible joy,  we  perceived  a  sleigh  making 
directly  towards  us.  It  was  driven  by  our  warm- 
hearted friend  Mr.  ,  to  visit  whom  was  the 

object  of  our  journey.  Aware  of  our  intention 
to  make  a  night  passage  of  the  lake,  our  non- 
arrival,  coupled  with  the  storm  which  had  oc- 
curred, gave  rise  to  apprehensions  in  his  mind 
which  induced  him  to  start  off  in  search  of  us. 
The  relief  which  his  appearance  gave  us  was 
more  than  seasonable.  We  jumped  into  his 
sleigh,  and  made  for  land  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as 
the  loose,  deep  snow,  with  which  the  ice  was 
now  covered,  would  permit  us.  On  arriving  at 
our  journey's  end,  we  inured  ourselves  gradually, 
as  was  but  prudent,  to  the  warmth  of  the  house ; 
and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  seated  by  the 
large,  crackling,  blazing  log-fire,  which  leaped 
and  roared  in  the  ample  chimney  around  which 
we  were  ranged,  its  comfortable  heat,  together 
with  the  happy,  faces  and  cordial  welcomes  of 
those  around  us,  made  us  forget  for  a  time  the 


miseries  of  the  night,  and  the  painful  apprehen- 
sions of  the  morning. — Chambers'1  Journal. 


MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  inst,  Daniel  P. 
King,  a  member  from  Massachusetts,  presented 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington, 
the  following  strong  memorial  from  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  of  Friends  in  New  England.  In 
presenting  it,  he  made  some  appropriate  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  source  whence  it  came,  stating 
that  the  meeting  represented  9000  citizens  of  six 
different  States,  of  the  most  respectable  classes ; 
and  concluded  with  moving  that  it  be  printed, 
which,  after  some  opposition  and  discussion,  was 
agreed  to. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled  : 

The  memorial  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  for 
New  England,  respectfully  showeth  : 

That  your  memorialists  regard  with  deep  re- 
gret and  sorrow,  the  existence  and  continuance 
of  the  war  between  this  country  and  Mexico. 
We  are  not  insensible  of  the  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  appearing  as  petitioners  before 
the  constituted  authorities  of  our  country,  but 
we  are  constrained,  under  a  deep  sense  of  the 
unrighteousness  and  vast  practical  evils  insepa- 
rably connected  with  war,  again  earnestly  to 
solicit  your  serious  attention  to  it.  While  your 
memorialists  believe  that  all  wars  and  fightings 
are  contrary  to  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  are  forbidden  to  Christians, 
they  are  aware  that  circumstances  sometimes 
attend  the  prosecution  thereof,  which  may  very 
much  increase  their  calamities.  How  far  the 
war  in  which  this  country  is  now  engaged  with 
Mexico  partakes  of  such  circumstances,  it  may 
not  become  us,  in  thus  memorializing  you,  to 
decide.  But  in  addition  to  the  many  thousands 
of  Mexicans,  among  whom  are  great  numbers  of 
women  and  helpless  children,  who  have  fallen  on 
the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  capture  of  cities,  is 
the  fearful  fact,  that  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our 
own  citizens  have  also  been  sacrificed  in  this 
strife,  increasing  in  no  small  degree  the  number 
of  the  widows  and  the  fatherless. 

Nor  can  we  but  deplore  the  circumstance,  that 
our  own  citizens  now  compose  an  invading 
army  within  the  acknowledged  territory  of  a 
neighbouring  nation,  towards  whom  this  country 
has  heretofore  been  on  terms  of  amity  and  peace. 
And  your  memorialists  would  entreat  you,  as 
the  representatives  of  this  nation,  calmly  to  take 
into  your  serious  consideration,  the  responsibility 
of  your  present  position. 

And  they  earnestly  desire,  that  in  your  deli- 
berations upon  this  momentous  subject,  you  may 
be  directed  by  that  wisdom,  which  has  for  its 
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aim  the  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us,  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
speedy  termination  of  this  war  ;  and  that  the 
retrospect  of  after  days  may  afford  to  you  the 
consolation  of  having  faithfully  discharged  your 
duty  to  yourselves,  to  your  country,  and  to  your 
God. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Representatives  aforesaid,  held  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  the  fourth  day  of  the  first 
month,  1848.  Samuel  Boyce,  Clerk. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  19,  1848. 

Agreeably  to  the  intimation  in  our  last  number, 
we  insert  in  the  present  one,  the  first  part  of  the 
address  upon  war,  recently  issued  by  our  friends 
of  New  York.  The  Christian  doctrines  and  well 
compacted  arguments  which  it  exhibits,  are  worthy 
of  a  careful  and  serious  examination.  We  have 
also  given  a  place  in  our  columns  to  the  concise, 
yet  judicious  memorial  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting.  It  appears 
desirable,  as  intimated  in  a  former  number,  that 
the  advocates  of  peace  should  unite  in  memorials 
to  the  general  government,  urging  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  as  speedily  as  possible. 

A  correspondent  has  suggested  the  expediency 
of  publishing  in  the  Review,  the  form  of  a  memo- 
rial to  be  extensively  circulated  and  signed.  This 
could  be  easily  done ;  but  we  apprehend  that 
wherever  there  is  a  disposition  to  remonstrate 
against  the  further  prosecution  of  this  desolating 
contest,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  preparing  a 
suitable  remonstrance.  We  have  no  need  of  long 
or  laboured  arguments.  Our  demands  may  be 
couched  in  a  few  simple,  but  explicit  sentences. 
We  ask,  and  have  a  right  to  ask  emphatically,  for 
the  restoration  of  peace.  It  is  the  number,  rather 
than  the  arguments,  of  petitioners  that  must  be  ex- 
pected to  influence  the  conduct  of  representative 
bodies. 


A  number  of  Friends  were  convened,  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  committee  room 
on  Mulberry  street,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
condition  of  the  coloured  people  residing  in  the 
southern  parts  of  this  city  and  vicinity.  By  a  re- 
cent investigation  it  appears  there  are  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood about  two  hundred  and  fifty  families, 
probably  consisting  of  one  thousand  individuals, 
who  are  nearly  destitute  of  the  means  of  support. 
Many  of  these  are  living  in  cellars  totally  unfit  for 
the  habitations  of  human  beings;  others  crowded 
together  in  small  rooms,  for  which  rents  are  de- 


manded, of  no  great  actual  amount,  yet  still  ex- 
travagantly high  when  estimated  by  their  value  or 
original  cost.  The  occupants  of  these  miserable 
habitations  are,  in  many  instances,  almost  desti- 
tute of  fuel,  clothing  or  furniture,  with  nothing  to 
repose  upon  except  the  boards  or  the  earth. 

Two  committees  were  appointed  at  the  meeting; 
the  one  to  collect  the  requisite  funds,  and  to  afford 
relief,  with  the  least  possible  delay ;  the  other  to 
devise  the  proper  means  for  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  these  distressing  scenes. 

We  hope  to  be  able  at  a  future  day  to  furnish 
our  readers  with  more  ample  details  respecting 
the  condition  of  these  people,  and  the  causes  to 
which  their  destitution  and  sufferings  may  be 
traced.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  acknowledge, 
that  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  if  the  impositions 
practised  by  unprincipled  dispensers  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  the  habits  engendered  by  slavery,  do 
not  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  miseries. 


A  sheet  entitled  the  "Christian  Soldier,"  has 
been  recently  published  in  this  city,  understood  to 
be  the  compilation  of  a  number  of  young  men — 
the  object  of  which  is  to  exhibit,  in  a  forcible  man- 
ner, the  unchristian  character  and  complicated 
horrors  of  war.  The  paper  is  placed,  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  at  Friends'  depository,  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street. 

The  report  respecting  the  Girard  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  may  perhaps  call  to  the  remem- 
brance of  some  readers  of  the  Review,  the  curious 
fact  that  these  lands,  when  exposed  to  sale  by  the 
old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  about  eighteen 
years  ago,  were  scarcely  considered  of  any  value. 
Their  rough  and  mountainous  aspect  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  cultivation ;  yet  beneath  that  rugged 
surface  uncounted  treasures  were  concealed.  Thus 
we  may  perceive  that  the  Scriptural  admonition, 
judge  not  according  to  the  appearance,  will  apply 
in  more  senses  than  one. 


Married, — At  Friends' Meeting,  Raysville,  Hen- 
ry County,  Indiana,  on  Fourth  day  the  29th  of  12th 
month  last,  Edward  Morgan  to  Rachel,  youngest 
daughter  of  Benajah  Parker,  all  of  that  vicinity. 

 ,  on  Fifth  day  the  30th  of  same  month,  at 

Friends'  Meeting,  Greensborough,  Joseph  Butler 
to  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  Abner  Pickering,  all  of 
Henry  County,  Indiana. 


Died,— At  Butternuts,  N.  Y.  on  the  evening  of 
the  20th  of  11th  month  last,  Deborah,  wife  of 
Aaron  Wing,  a  member  of  Butternuts  Monthly 
and  Particular  Meeting. 

Through  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  she  was 
enabled  "to  pass  through  many  trials  and  bodily 
infirmities,  with  Christian  resignation  ;  and  her 
friends  reverently  trust,  that  through  the  abounding 
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mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  she  was  permitted 
to  enter  into  rest. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  Second  day  the  7th  inst,  in 

the  77th  year  of  her  age,  Mart  Shot-well,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  last  month,  aged  83  years, 

Sarah  Mott,  widow  of  Benjamin  Mott.  On  the 
24th,  Job  Sherman,  aged  82;  and  onthe  31st,  James 
Chase,  aged  88  years.  All  three  were  members 
of  Rhode  Island  Monthly  Meeting;  the  first,  of 
Portsmouth,  and  the  last  two  of  Newport  Particular 
Meeting.  They  were  diligent  attenders  of  our 
religious  meetings,  and  worthy  members  of  society. 
The  removal,  in  so  short  a  period,  of  three  such 
aged  Friends,  of  one  Monthly  Meeting,  is,  we  ap- 
prehend, an  unusual  occurrence. 

— ,  at  his  residence  in  Marion  County,  Ohio, 
on  the  2d  inst.,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  Reuben 
Wood,  a  member  of  Gilead  Monthly  and  Prepara- 
tive Meeting.  A  widow  and  eight  minor  children 
are  left  to  mourn  their  loss.  He  was  an  affectionate 
husband  and  father,  a  kind  neighbour,  and  useful 
member  of  society  ;  and  his  friends,  in  the  midst 
of  their  affliction,  are  comforted  in  the  belief  that 
their  loss  is  his  gain. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Muncy,  Penna.,  on 

Fourth  day  the  9th  inst.,  Mercy  Ellis,  in  the  87th 
year  of  her  age.  Although  life  in  the  case  of  this  dear 
friend  has  been  protracted  far  beyond  its  ordinary 
duration,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  have  of  latter 
years  confined  her  much  to  her  own  neighbourhood, 
yet  has  the  intelligence  of  her  decease  awakened 
very  solemn  emotions  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
have  long  loved  her  for  her  works'  sake.  The 
cheerfulness  of  her  disposition,  her  affability,  and 
the  remarkable  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  her 
spirit,  rendered  her  very  attractive  in  the  social 
circle.  Her  humility,  charity,  and  patience  in  tri- 
bulation, made  her  an  example  which  those  who 
were  most  intimately  associated  with  her  most 
highly  prized.  Living  remote  from  the  great  body 
of  her  fellow-members,  her  house  was  the  familiar 
resort  of  all  who  needed  counsel  and  sympathy, 
and  she  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  a  simple  and 
unostentatious  hospitality,  which  few  who  have 
partaken  of  it  will  be  likely  to  forget.  She  appears 
to  have  submitted,  early  in  life,  to  the  visitations  of 
Divine  grace,  and  having  known  much  of  the  chas- 
tening hand  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  she  became 
increasingly  conformed  to  his  will,  and  was  enabled, 
in  a  remarkable  degree  "to  show  out  of  a  good  con- 
versation her  works  with  meekness  of  wisdom." 
She  long  filled  the  important  station  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift  was 
often  much  favoured.  To  few  can  with  more  pro- 
priety be  applied  the  language  of  the  apostle,  "not 
slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord."  Even  when  the  weight  of  years  seemed 
to  render  repose  necessary,  she  more  than  once 
yielded  to  the  call  of  her  Divine  Master,  and  went 
forth  in  his  service.  Few  particulars-have  reached 
us  of  her  last  moments,  but  to  one  who  had  long 
been  so  watching,  the  summons  could  not  come 
unlooked  for  ;  and  those  who  have  been  favoured 
to  know  something  of  her  meek  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  may  well  rest  in  the 
assurance  of  faith  that  she  has  been  permitted  to 
join  that  blessed  company  "  who  have  come  out  of 
much  tribulation,  and  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 


 ,  at  Millville,  New  Jersey,  on  the  2d  inst., 

in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  Theophilus  Beeslet, 
son  of  Dr.  T.  E.  Beesley,  of  this  city. 

Endued  with  good  natural  abilities  and  an  ami- 
able and  affectionate  disposition,  and  having,  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  evinced  an  increasing  se- 
riousness and  stability,  this  beloved  youth  was  ap- 
proaching manhood  with  the  promise  of  future 
usefulness  in  civil  and  religious  society.  In  the 
7th  month  last,  he  left  the  parental  roof,  to  reside 
at  the  glass  works  belonging  to  the  friends  with 
whom  he  was  apprenticed.  His  removal  from 
under  the  watchful  care  of  his  parents  appeared  to 
impress  his  mind  with  the  importance  of  seeking 
divine  direction  and  assistance,  to  preserve  him 
amid  the  temptations  incident  to  his  age,  and 
enable  him  to  walk  circumspectly.  In  speaking  of 
his  situation  to  a  near  relative,  he  said  that  he  felt 
the  weight  of  responsibility  which  rested  upon  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  conduct  himself  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  no  shade  over  his  profession,  or 
cause  uneasiness  to  his  parents  or  friends;  adding, 
that  many  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  mingle  in 
the  way  of  business,  were  persons  of  evil  habits, 
and  that  he  had  sometimes  thought  it  right  to  ad- 
monish them,  but  felt  diffident  of  doing  so,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  youth  and  inexperience. 

It  was  his  daily  practice  to  spend  a  portion  of 
time  in  retirement,  reading  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  endeavouring  to  draw  near  to  the  Source  of 
all  good. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  young  friends,  written 
about  two  weeks  before  his  death,  he  makes  the 
following  remarks,  viz : 

"  Not  being  able  to  go  to  meeting  to-day,  I  was 
brought  into  a  solemn  silence,  considering  the  pas- 
sage of  Holy  Scripture,  "  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,"  and  was  made 
to  believe  that  the  more  we  keep  in  this  waiting 
and  prayerful  state,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us, 
and  that  we  should  thus  be  enabled  to  grow  from 
grace  to  grace.  But  if  our  minds  are  so  engrossed 
with  business,  or  other  things,  that  we  have  not 
time,  or  think  we  have  not,  for  this  important 
duty,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  choke  the  word 
and  render  it  unfruitful.  Many,  I  doubt  not,  who 
have  had  serious  impressions  in  youth,  and  who, 
if  they  had  continued  their  course,  might  have 
been  as  bright  stars  in  the  firmament  of  celestial 
glory,  have,  for  want  of  thus  waiting  for  a  renewal 
of  strength,  fallen  back,  and  crucified  to  them- 
selves afresh.  Him  who  would  have  been  their 
Redeemer,  and,  in  many  instances,  put  him  to 
open  shame.  May  we  be  preserved,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of  thy  friend  and  well  wisher.:' 

He  was  conscientious  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  to  his  employers,  and  de- 
meaned himself  towards  all  with  such  propriety 
and  kindness  as  to  secure  their  respect  and  esteem. 
His  illness  was  short,  and  the  obscure  and  insidious 
character  of  the  disease  prevented  any  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  until  a  few  hours  before  his  close. 
Although  he  said  but  little  respecting  himself,  yet 
his  mind  appeared  to  be  under  religious  exercise, 
and  at  times  he  was  evidently  engaged  in  mental 
prayer.  A  sudden  and  general  hemorrhage  oc- 
curring, his  strength  rapidly  declined,  and  he 
gently  passed  away,  as  we  humbly  believe,  to  a 
brighter  and  better  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
his  heavenly  Father.  His  early  and  unexpected 
removal  presents  affecting  proof  of  the  uncertainty 
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of  life,  and  is  a  loud  call,  especially  to  his  young 
companions  and  friends,  to  prepare  to  meet  their 
God. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

SPEECH  OF  J.  G.  PALFREY. 

The  following  extract  appears  to  have  been 
intended  as  the  concluding  part  of  an  able  and 
eloquent  speech  which  J.  G.  Palfrey,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  delivering  in  the  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  Washington,  when 
his  course  was  arrested  by  the  expiration  of  the 
hour.  The  bold  and  uncompromising  ground 
assumed  by  the  speaker,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  is  worthy  of  the  State  which  he  re- 
presents. If  the  views  which  he  entertains  in 
regard  to  a  great  and  growing  aversion  to  the 
"patriarchal  institution"  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  are  sustained  by  facts,  the  circumstance 
may  be  justly  hailed  by  the  friends  of  eman- 
cipation, with  mingled  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  hope.  There  is,  however,  some  reason 
to  fear,  that  in  reading  the  signs  of  the  times 
the  orator  has  been  led,  by  the  ardour  of  his 
own  sentiments,  to  ascribe  to  the  non-slave- 
holders of  the  South,  a  more  deep  and  abiding 
conviction  of  the  evils  of  slavery  than  they  actu- 
ally possess.  As  far  as  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  can  be  estimated  from  the  acts  of 
their  representatives,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  ad- 
mit that  the  interests  of  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South,  like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallow  all  the 
rest.  Yet  it  is  of  importance  that  the  friends  of 
justice  and  equal  rights  should  be  aware  of  their 
own  strength,  and  the  absolute  weakness  of  the 
authority  which  tyrannizes  over  them. 

"  There  is  a  large  and  all-important  class  of 
enemies  of  Slavery  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Free  States.  In  the  Lexington  District  of  Ken- 
tucky it  is  well  known  that  there  lives  one  of  its 
foes,  and  from  the  city  of  Louisville  a  newspaper 
is  sent  abroad,  within,  and  to  the  South  and 
East  of,  that  State,  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of 
Freedom,  conducted  with  singular  talent  and 
good  feeling,  and  exerting  a  sensible  and  exten- 
sive influence.  A  Governor  of  Virginia,  not 
long  ago,  proposed  to  his  Legislature  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  giving  to  the  respective  counties 
the  power  to  expel  coloured  people  beyond  their 
limits.  The  non-slaveholding  farmers,  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  thanked  him  '  for  teaching  them 
that  word.'  They  did  not  approve  the  particu- 
lar application  recommended  of  this  new  princi- 
ple in  legislation ;  but  already  there  is  much 
speculation  about  a  State  law,  authorizing  the 
counties  severally  to  abolish  Slavery  within  their 
own  borders.  Delaware  seems  on  the  verge  of 
emancipation,  and  panting  for  the  untried  pros- 
perity it  will  bring.  There  are  indications  that 
Maryland  will  not  be  very  far  behind.  The 
institution  which  her  Representative  does  not 
think  ought  to  be  spoken  of  here,  is  discussed 
very  freely  in  her  dwellings  and  by  her  road- 


sides. An  uneasiness  under  the  burden  that  so 
oppresses  freemen  is  working  in  Western  North 
Carolina  and  Eastern  Tennessee.  In  Georgia, 
if  report  says  true,  the  causes  of  the  depression 
of  the  white  labouring  man  are  engaging  a  con- 
stantly increasing  attention,  and  there  are  whis- 
pers even,  that  the  thing  is  whispered  even 
among  the  sandhillers  of  South  Carolina.  But 
whether  more  or  less  developed  in  one  place  or 
another,  I  take  it  to  be  unquestionable  that  a 
desire  for  emancipation  prevads,  to  an  extent 
already  not  inconsiderable,  among  the  non-slave- 
holding  population  of  the  Southern  country. 
And  it  has  a  healthy  root,  and  must  grow.  They 
are  coming  to  see  that  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  and  especially  for  their  own,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  nuisance  be  abated.  Atten- 
tion is  getting  fixed  upon  that  great  political 
truth.  The  baleful  Political  Aspect  of  the  Slave 
Question  stands  out  in  the  light.  Discussion  of 
it  must  take  place,  and  must  infallibly  end  in 
confirming,  enlightening  and  guiding  to  a  practi- 
cal issue,  the  sense  of  its  reality  and  of  the  obli- 
gation to  seek  a  remedy. 

"So  that,  as  I  view  the  case,  this  is  by  no 
means  a  geographical  and  sectional  question. 
It  is  not  at  all  between  North  and  South,  but 
between  the  many  millions  of  non-slaveholding 
Americans,  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  and 
the  very  few  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens who  hold  slaves.  It  is  time  that 
this  idea  of  a  geographical  distinction  of  parties, 
with  relation  to  this  subject,  was  abandoned.  It 
has  no  substantial  foundation.  Freedom,  with 
its  fair  train  of  boundless  blessings  for  white  and 
black — Slavery,  with  its  untold  miseries  for  both 
— these  are  the  two  parties  in  the  field ;  and,  as 
to  their  relative  power,  the  slaveholders,  if  col- 
lected, would  be  outnumbered  by  the  population 
of  the  single  city  of  New  York,  while  the  name 
of  the  other  host  is  Legion.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
attach  any  importance  to  the  hint  which  the 
gentleman  threw  out,  towards  the  close  of  his 
remarks,  of  what  "  the  South  "  might  think  it 
necessary  to  do,  if  the  Anti-Slavery  movement 
were  too  much  pressed.  On  this  point  he  spoke 
forbearingly,  and  in  a  strain  which  contrasts 
most  agreeably  with  language  to  which  these 
walls  have  listened  in  some  other  times.  I  have 
something  to  say  upon  the  subject,  but  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  bring  it  forward  till  some  fur- 
ther occasion  shall  arise.  I  will  now  only  ex- 
press my  deliberate  and  undoubting  conviction, 
that  the  time  has  quite  gone  by,  when  the  friends 
of  Slavery  might  hope  anything  from  an  attempt 
to  move  the  South  to  disunion  for  its  defence. 
When  they  raise  that  question  seriously,  their 
non-slaveholding  neighbours — with  their  majo- 
rity of  more  than  six  votes  to  one,  even  in  that 
region — will  settle  it  for  them  very  quietly  and 
effectually,  through  the  ballot-boxes.  And  it  is 
altogether  likely  they  will  then  go  further  yet, 
and  say,  '  An  evil  winch  has  all  along  annoyed, 
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disgraced,  and  kept  us  down,  and  which  now 
asks  for  its  support  the  overthrow  of  our  wise 
form  of  government,  is  no  more  to  be  tolerated. 
Our  interests,  our  peace,  our  safety,  demand  its 
extirpation.'  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  policy 
for  the  slaveholders  to  let  their  neighbours  hear 
them  talk  of  disunion.  Unless  I  read  very  stu- 
pidly the  signs  of  the  times,  it  will  not  be  the 
Union  they  will  thus  endanger,  but  the  interest 
to  which  they  would  sacrifice  it.  If  they  insist 
that  both  cannot  live  together,  they  may  be  taken 
at  their  word,  but  it  is  the  Union  that  must 

STAND." 


For  Friends'  Review. 

LETTERS  OF  JONATHAN  HUTCHINSON. 

This  Friend  was  born  at  Gedney  in  Lincoln- 
shire, in  1760,  of  parents  who  educated  him  in 
the  principles  of  our  excellent  profession,  and 
with  whom  he  grew  up,  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  rural  retirement  and  the  simplicity  of  pastoral 
life.  The  period  between  his  leaving  school  and 
manhood,  was,  he  says,  "  strongly  characterized 
by  the  sins  and  follies  to  which  youth  and  inex- 
perience are  so  peculiarly  liable."  He  appears 
"  to  have  been  left  to  explore  in  much  solitude 
the  depth  and  the  misery  of  fallen  nature,  in  its 
greatest  bitterness."  Yet  through  the  adorable 
goodness  and  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  he 
was  not  left  to  himself,  but  was  brought  into  such 
distress  of  mind,  that,  though  hope  had  almost 
"taken  its  departure,"  he  was  induced  to  call 
upon  his  God,  and  cry  earnestly  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  thraldom  of  sin,  and  the  cruel 
grasp  of  his  soul's  enemy.  He  did  not  ask  in 
vain.  He  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  had  mercy  on  him ;  severe 
afflictions  were  blessed  to  him,  and  through  the 
baptizing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  will 
was  brought  into  subjection  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  to  use  his  own  language  respecting  himself, 
his  "  poor  soul  was  placed  in  a  capacity  to  en- 
deavour to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God." 

In  the  year  1809,  not  long  after  the  decease  of 
his  wife,  while  accompanying  Deborah  Darby 
on  a  religious  visit  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gedney,  he  first  spoke  as  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel. His  "ministry  was  not  in  many  words, 
but  under  a  feeling  of  Divine  requiring,  and  it 
found  great  acceptance  with  his  friends."  His 
public  petitions  at  the  throne  of  grace,  it  is  said, 
"  were  solemn  and  reverent,  in  few  words  :  and 
being  offered  in  the  Spirit,  often  tended  to  spread 
a  spirit  of  supplication  over  the  meeting."  His 
conversation  was  instructive;  "he  was  particu- 
larly careful  not  to  reflect  upon  the  failings  of 
others,"  and  thus  his  gentle,  retiring  manners, 
greatly  endeared  him  to  his  friends.  He  loved 
to  address  himself  to  the  youth,  and  in  the  hours 
of  social  enjoyment, "  a  shell,  a  stone,  or  a  seem- 
ingly insignificant  plant,  would  furnish  him  with 
a  subject  on  which  instructively  to  dilate;  for  he 


loved  to  lead  his  hearers  from  created  beauty,  to 
reflect  on  that  perfection  which  is  without  begin- 
ning, and  will  have  no  end." 

"  The  evening  before  his  death  he  spent  very 
cheerfully  with  his  family,  and  retired  to  rest  as 
well  as  usual.  About  two  in  the  morning,  he 
was  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  chest,  which 
continued  with  but  little  intermission  for  about 
an  hour.  During  this  time  he  was  perfectly 
sensible,  and  at  times  supplicated  for  ease.  This 
was  mercifully  granted  about  three,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  of  peaceful  tranquillity,  he  gently 
ceased  to  breathe — on  the  first  of  the  fourth 
month,  1835,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age." 

Extracts  from  his  letters  were  published  in 
London — the  copy  before  the  writer,  in  1844 — 
and  edited  by  our  friend  Josiah  Forster,  of  Tot- 
tenham. There  is  much  instructive  matter  con- 
tained in  them,  and  it  is  intended  to  offer  occa- 
sionally to  the  editor,  some  of  the  letters  for 
insertion  in  the  Review.  The  following,  under 
date  of  2d  mo.  21,  1823,  is  addressed  to  Sarah 
Squire.  T.  U. 

"  I  can  feel  for  thee  under  the  buffeting  of 
Satan,  whereof,  in  the  shape  of  a  wandering 
imagination,  thou  so  pathetically  complained. 
This  mode  of  his  attack,  including  both  the  roar- 
ing of  the  lion,  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  and 
many  nameless  presentations,  is  in  itself  no  new 
or  strange  thing,  though  in  appearance  both  new, 
strange,  and  terrific  to  the  individual  who  has 
not  been  much,  if  at  all,  accustomed  to  such  con- 
flicts. I  was  early  acquainted  with  them  myself, 
so  that  before  reaching  twenty  years  of  age,  I 
was  almost  driven  to  distraction.  The  short 
petition,  '  Lord !  help  me,'  which  thou  hast 
mentioned  as  one  that  has  sometimes  escaped 
thee  when  under  deep  trial,  has  forcibly  reminded 
me  of  perhaps  the  first  fervent  prayer  I  ever  put 
up, — not  in  a  temple  made  with  hands, — not  in 
any  congregation  assembled  for  worship, — but  in 
solitude,  under  the  magnificent  canopy  of  the 
overarching  heavens,  and  with  a  retired  corner 
of  a  haystack  for  my  altar :  here  I  cast  myself 
in  great  agitation  on  my  knees,  and  exclaimed, 
'  If  there  be  a  God  in  heaven,  I  pray  thee  help 
me.' 

"  Nor  was  this  the  only  period  of  my  life  in 
which  I  have  been  thus  pursued  by  him  who  is 
described  as 'going  about,' &c. — who  was  per- 
mitted to  prove  Job,  to  withstand  Joshua,  and 
even  to  tempt  the  dear  Son  of  God  himself;  for 
since  I  have  been  more  decidedly  endeavouring 
to  serve  and  to  please  my  Creator,  and  to  be 
what  he  would  have  me  to  be,  I  have  sometimes 
been  thus  hunted,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
place  to  place.  Once  in  particular  I  recollect, 
when  on  a  little  turn-out  with  two  women 
Friends,  who  were  travelling  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  I  was  grievously  tried  with  wandering 
thoughts  from  meeting  to  meeting ;  my  very  soul 
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abhorred  them,  and  at  length  a  language  to  this 
effect  sprang  up  in  the  secret  of  my  heart, '  If  I 
have  sinned,  I  pray  Thee,  forgive  me;  but  if 
these  things  are  for  the  trial  of  my  faith  and 
patience,  I  submit.'  Upon  this  the  enemy 
vanished,  and  I  was  enabled  to  pursue  the  re- 
mainder of  my  journey  in  satisfaction  and  peace  ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  useful  I  find 
the  remembrance  of  this  circumstance,  even  to 
the  present  time,  so  much  so,  that  when  followed, 
and  might  we  not  almost  say  insulted,  by  this 
malignant  spirit,  I  can  generally  by  prayer  and 
patience  foil,  or  at  least  silence  him. 

"  Although  no  consideration  ought  to  reconcile 
us  to  sin,  there  are,  I  think,  several  which  may 
prevent  our  being  too  much  surprised  at  temp- 
tation, or  from  viewing  it  as  a  thing  inconsistent 
with  our  probationary  state,  of  which,  perhaps, 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  it  might  be 
almost  said  to  form  an  integral  part,  wherefore, 
'Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  it;'  'To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  give,'  &c.  But  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  temptation,  there  would 
be  none  to  endure,  and  were  there  no  opposition, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  overcome.  Were 
there  none  of  these,  there  could  be  neither  war- 
fare nor  victory,  nor  is  it  probable  we  should 
have  been  favoured  with  a  promise  and  declara- 
tion, which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
left  us  on  sacred  record :  '  Because  thou  hast 
kept  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep 
thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation,  which  shall 
come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth.' 

"  Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  would  assume 
the  office  of  a  preacher  to  thee.  I  am  only 
giving  thee  a  leaf  of  my  experience,  to  help  thee 
against  our  common  enemy,  in  a  case  wherein  I 
have  had,  and  may  yet  have,  many  a  combat 
with  him.  For  thou  hast  not  been  mistaken  in 
supposing,  that  notwithstanding  my  being  further 
advanced  in  age  than  thyself,  yet  I  find  amidst 
the  vicissitudes  which  surround  me,  stormy  night 
seasons,  which  not  unfrequently,  either  to  my 
weakness  or  my  impatience,  perhaps  to  both, 
seem  long,  dark  and  dreary.  Yet,  like  thyself, 
I  have  nothing  of  which  I  would  complain ; 
rather  let  me  respond  to  thy  sweet  and  moving 
ejaculation,  'O  that  the  good  Pilot  may  guard 
and  protect  us !'  and  let  us  endeavour  to  be  of 
good  cheer.    I  hope  and  trust  He  will" 


From  the  North  American  nnd  U.  S.  Gazette. 

GIRARD  MINERAL  ESTATE. 

The  several  tracts  which  are  comprised  in 
this  Estate,  were  bought  by,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  by  him  they  were  bequeathed 
to  that  City,  and  are  now  known  as  the  "City" 
or  "  Girard"  Coal  Lands. 

The  Estate  is  situated  in  Schuylkill  and  Co- 
lumbia Counties.    It  lies  in  the  Shamokin  and 
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Mahanoy  Coal  Regions,  and  embraces  the  former 
to  a  small,  the  latter  to  a  great  extent.  The 
Estate  comprises  coal,  iron,  timber,  and  farming 
lands.  That  part  of  it  in  which  the  coal  lies,  is 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Shanodoah,  a  branch 
of  Mahanoy,  and  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Ma- 
hanoy Creek.  These  streams  with  their  several 
branches  run  west,  and  intersect  each  other  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  City  Coal  Lands, 
their  confluence  being  on  the  east  side  of  Girards- 
ville.  The  head  waters  of  Little  Cattawissa 
Creek,  the  head  waters  of  Mine  Run,  and  the 
head  waters  of  Roaring  Creek,  are  in  the  north-  10y 
western  part  of  this  Estate.  In  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  City  Coal  Lands  rise  the  head  waters 
of  the  Little  Schuylkill.  The  timber  and  farm- 
ing lands,  being  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
Estate,  are  intersected  by  the  waters  of  Catta- 
wissa Creek,  and  its  tributary  branches. 

The  "Girard"  or  "City"  Coal  Lands  are 
divided  into  seventy  contiguous  tracts,  which  are 
severally  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  re- 
spective warrantees.  The  total  area  of  the 
estate  is  upwards  of  twenty -eight  thousand  acres, 
twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  which  contain  coal 
and  iron  ore,  the  remaining  portion  is  composed 
of  farming  and  timber  lands.  There  are  thirteen 
tracts  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  "Girard," 
or  "City"  Coal  Lands,  in  which  Messrs.  Alter 
and  Stevenson,  of  Philadelphia,  own  an  undi- 
vided fourth  part,  in  common  with  the  .city  of 
Philadelphia. 

That  part  of  the  Girard  Lands  which  contains 
the  coal,  embraces  a  run  of  fifteen  miles  upon 
the  course  of  the  coal  strata.  The  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  estate  command  the  entire 
width  of  the  coal  field — the  central  part  contains 
the  northern  portion  of  the  coal  basin. 

The  second,  or  middle  Anthracite  Region,  is, 
as  before  observed,  divided  into  the  Mahanoy  and 
Shamokin  coal  fields.  These  contain  several 
elongated  axes  of  the  coal  strata  from  east  to 
west.  The  most  northern  axis  in  the  central 
part  of  the  middle  Anthracite  Region,  as  regards 
its  length,  is  synclinal,  the  coal  strata  forming  a 
basin  between  Big  Mountain  on  the  north,  and 
Coal  Run  Ridge  on  the  south.  To  this  basin 
belong  the  coal  veins  now  in  operation  at  Shamo- 
kin Gap.  The  coal  strata  of  this  synclinal  axis, 
or  basin,  extend  into  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Girard  Lands,  and  in  this  estate,  a  short  distance 
east  from  its  west  boundary  line,  the  coal  strata, 
of  this  axis  basin  out — the  bottom  part  of  the 
basin  becomes  more  and  more  elevated,  until  the 
bottom  vein  of  coal  crops  out,  encircling  the 
table  land  between  the  head  waters  of  Shamokin 
and  those  of  Roaring  Creek;  further  east  the 
mountain  chain  forming  the  northern  boundary 
of  this  coal  basin,  westward,  becomes  de- 
pressed, and  the  coal  strata  are  therefore  discon- 
tinued. 

The  second  axis  of  coal  veins  is  formed  be- 
tween Coal  Run  Ridge  and  Mine  Ridge.  This 
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xis  is  continued  with  great  regularity  through 
le  City  Coal  Lands. 
The  third  axis  of  coal  veins  lies  between  Mine 
idge  and  Locust  Mountain.  This  axis  like- 
rise  continues  with  great  regularity  through  the 
iirard  Estate. 

The  fourth,  or  southern  axis  of  coal  veins,  of 
lis  great  coal  formation,  is  between  Locust 
lountain  and  Mahanoy  Mountain.  It  basins 
ut  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  first  described  or 
orthern  axis,  terminating  a  rounded  end  on  the 
ummit  land,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Jirard  estate,  between  the  head  waters  of  Maha- 
oy  and  Little  Schuylkill. 

The  lowermost  coal  veins  in  the  basins  of  this 
xtensive  coal  region,  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin, 
re  of  great  thickness,  and  yield  coal  of  an  ex- 
eedingly  pure  quality.  The  mineral  strata  crop 
ut  high  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
ome  places  they  lap  over,  making  a  continuous 
ein  from  one  basin  to  the  other.  Where  this  is 
lie  case  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  coal  vein  is 
nly  observable  in  the  ravines,  where  the  cross 
treams  have  cut  the  hills  at  right  angles  to  the 
|  jange  of  the  strata. 

Anticlinal  axes  or  saddles  of  coal  may  be  ex- 
ected  to  exist  in  the  Girard  or  City  Coal  Lands  ; 
nerefore  an  incredible,  and  I  may  with  safety 
dd,  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  coal,  lies  above 
rater  level  in  this  estate,  which,  from  the  un- 
roken  nature  of  the  strata,  and  freeness  from 
ault,  as  indicated  by  the  uniform  regularity  of 
he  surface,  may  be  mined  at  very  low  rates,  and 
vill  yield,  when  in  operation,  a  revenue  to  the 
ity  of  Philadelphia  far  beyond  the  yield  of  any 
ther  property  in  the  possession  of  that  corpo- 
(ation. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts — facts 
I'hich  cannot  be  questioned — facts  which  any 
ntelligent  miner,  any  person  at  all  conversant 
srith  Geology  must  coincide  with — in  con- 
ideration  of  these  facts,  can  this,  will  this  in- 
aluable  mineral  estate  be  suffered  to  remain 
die,  in  consequence  of  its  being  shut  out  from 
aarket,  for  the  want  of  some  five  or  six  miles  of 
ailroad  to  make  it  the  most  profitable  estate, 
nth  judicious  management,  ever  held  by  any 
orporation  under  the  sun  ? 

By  the  construction  of  some  five  or  six  miles 
f  railroad,  a  continuation  from  the  terminus  of 
be  road,  which  will  be  completed  this  year  up 
3  New  Boston,  on  Broad  Mountain,  the  City 
nthracite  coal  lands,  containing  coal  in  inex- 
;austible  quantities,  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
ron  ore  in  abundance,  would  be  connected,  with- 
out an  inclined  plane.,  with  the  Reading  Rail- 
load,  the  Schuylkill  Navigation,  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  The  construction  of  so  short  a 
ine  of  railroad  by  which  such  incalculable  ad- 
antages  will  be  gained,  by  one  and  all,  the 
itizens  of  Philadelphia,  ought  not  to  be  longer 
lelayed.  The  opening  to  market  of  this  in- 
'aluable  and  unequalled  coal  and  iron  estate,  the 


property  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
each  and  every  citizen  is  interested,  and  will  be 
benefitted  by  the  great  revenue  it  will  yield  when 
the  coal  and  iron  ore  veins  are  opened,  leased 
and  in  work — and  not  only  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  the  whole  country  around  the  estate 
will  reap  advantages  from  it  when  brought  into 
operation — should  be  immediately  and  un- 
ceasingly persevered  in,  until  this  very  necessary 
and  very  desirable  work  is  accomplished. 

To  enable  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia — the 
owners  of  the  extensive  mineral  estate, — the 
"Girard"  or  "City"  Coal  Lands, — to  form 
some  idea  of  the  value  thereof,  its  extent  and 
capabilities  are  compared  with  other  anthracite 
estates,  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  coal  fields, 
now  in  their  infancy  as  regards  their  future  value, 
by  the  following  facts,  which  are  respectfully 
submitted  for  their  consideration. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  by  C.  G.  Childs, 
Esq.,  the  able  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial List,  a  table  is  inserted  with  the  names 
and  cost  of  the  canals  and  railroads  leading  to 
the  mines,  from  which  are  extracted  the  following 
items : 

Mauch  Chunk  Railroad — from  Summit 
and  Rhume  Run  Mines  to  Mauch 
Chunk,  and  back  track,  36  miles  of 
railroad,  cost  $600,000 

Beaver  Meadow  Railroad — From  the 
Beaver  Meadows  to  the  landing  on 
the  Lehigh  Canal,  26  miles  of  rail- 
road, cost  $360,000 

Hazleton  Railroad  to  Lehigh  Canal,  10 


Lehigh 


$120,000 


$40,000 


miles  railroad,  cost 
Buck  Mountain  Railroad  to 
Canal,  4  miles  railroad,  cost 
Lykens'  Valley  Railroad  to 
Susquehanna  Canal,  16 
miles,  cost  $200,000 
Wiconisco  Canal  to  Millers- 
burg  on  Susquehanna,  12 
miles  of  canal,  cost  $70,000  $270,000 

The  Lehigh  Company's  railway  between  the 
mines  and  Mauch  Chunk,  where  the  coal  is 
shipped  on  the  canal,  is  a  series  of  inclined 
planes.  The  Beaver  Meadow  Railroad  has  two 
inclined  planes,  and  the  Buck  Mountain  Com- 
pany's Road  has  inclined  planes.  The  "  Girard" 
or  "City"  coal  lands  may  be  connected  at  New 
Boston,  the  head  of  the  Mill  Creek  Railroad,  by 
constructing  a  railroad  of  some  five  to  six  miles, 
without  an  inclined  plane. 

The  surface  area  of  the  City  coal  lands  is  four 
times  as  large  as  the  estate  of  the  Lehigh  Com- 
pany within  the  coal  field ;  it  is  twenty  times  as 
large  as  that  portion  of  the  Beaver  Meadow 
estate  within  the  coal  field  ;  twenty  times  as  large 
as  that  of  the  Hazleton  Company,  and  so  with 
the  other  estates  named  in  the  list — and  the 
whole  of  these  estates  combined,  which  cost  up- 
wards of  one  million  of  dollars  to  open  them  to 
market,  are  not  more  than  oue  half  the  extent  of 
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the  "  Girard"  coal  lands,  owned  by  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia; — and  in  addition  to  this  the 
thickness  and  number  of  the  coal  veins  in  the 
same  area  of  surface,  in  the  City  coal  lands,  far 
outstrip  several  of  the  properties  before  named. 

The  coal  in  the  estate,  the  property  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  is  in  character  and  quality  simi- 
lar to  the  best  on  the  Lehigh,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  advantages  for  draining  the 
mines,  the  regularity  of  the  strata,  the  abundance 
of  timber,  and  many  other  natural  facilities,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  coal  may  be  mined  at  very  low 
rates,  and  as  every  indication  exists  in  favour  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  iron  ore  within  the  limits 
of  the  coal  field,  the  value  of  the  city  coal  lands 
must  be  enhanced  far  beyond  what  we  can  pos- 
sibly conceive — for  where  the  material  is,  and 
that  in  abundance,  as  is  the  case  here, — and  the 
only  legitimate  place  for  iron  making  being  in 
the  coal  field,  blast  furnaces  will  be  built,  and 
with  these,  towns  and  villages  will  spring  up, 
with  manufactories,  workshops  and  stores. 
These  things  duly  considered,  we  cannot  esti- 
mate the  great  and  ever-increasing  value  that 
must  follow  the  opening  to  market  of  the  coal 
and  iron  ore  lands,  in  the  Mahanoy  and  Shamo- 
kin  coal  regions,  the  property  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia. 

Wi.  F.  Roberts,  Engineer  of  Mines. 

Danville,  Feb.  1,  1848. 


From  the  Sunday  School  Journal. 

A  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  IN  A  DARK  CELLAR. 

Before  relating  the  incident  to  which  I  am 
about  to  call  the  reader's  attention,  I  must  give 
you  a  short  account  of  the  Bethlehem  Sunday- 
School,  with  which  that  incident  is  connected. 
This  school  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river  in  the  upper  part  of  this'  city,  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood chiefly  composed  of  poor  people, 
many  of  whose  children  have  no  other  instruc- 
tion than  that  which  they  receive  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  school  was  commenced  three  years  ago,  and 
has  been  sustained  by  members  of  several  dif- 
ferent evangelical  denominations,  who,  at  the 
expense  of  much  self-denial  at  all  seasons  and  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  have  been  found  at  their 
posts  endeavouring  to  point  these  ignorant  but 
immortal  pupils  to  the  "Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  There  was 
at  one  time  in  the  school  a  class  of  adult  females, 
who  manifested  much  anxiety  to  learn  to  read. 
It  was  truly  interesting  to  see  these  poor  mothers 
(some  of  them  with  their  infants  in  their  arms) 
sitting  down  with  the  children  to  learn  their 
alphabet.  Six  who  commenced  with  their  let- 
ters learned  to  read,  and  two  of  the  number,  we 
trust,  were  led  to  see  their  lost  condition,  and  to 
flee  to  Jesus  for  refuge.  But  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  scholars,  though  the  first,  was  not  the 
only  object  of  solicitude.  During  the  first  year, 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  teachers  at  the  close 


of  the  school  on  Sabbath  evenings  distributing 
jackets,  pantaloons,  frocks,  bonnets,  shoes,  &c, 
among  ragged  children.  Some  who  had  never 
possessed  a  pair  of  shoes,  were  here  supplied 
with  them ;  and  manywho  came  covered  with 
rags,  were  sent  home  clad  in  a  decent  suit.  But 
this  plan  of  distributing  was  found  to  create 
jealousies  and  hard  feelings  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  scholars;  so  that  now  when  clothing  is 
needed  it  is  taken  to  their  homes.  We  found 
some  of  the  boys  almost  in  a  wild  state,  and  for 
a  long  time  it  was  very  difficult  to  manage  them. 
Others  we  have  never  been  able  to  bring  into  the 
school  at  all. 

One  Sabbath,  several  months  since,  as  we 
were  wending  our  way  to  the  little  school-house, 
we  saw,  as  usual,  a  group  of  boys  at  play.  The 
place  they  had  chosen  for  their  amusement  was 
a  steam  saw-mill.  They  had  often  been  re- 
proved for  similar  conduct,  and  urged  to  attend 
the  Sabbath-school,  and  it  did  not  surprise  us 
that  on  perceiving  our  approach  they  scattered. 
Some  hid  under  the  mill,  others  behind  timber 
and  plank,  so  that  when  we  reached  the  spot  it 
was  apparently  deserted.  Knowing  from  past 
experience  that  all  efforts  to  persuade  them  to 
accompany  us  would  be  useless,  we  addressed 
to  one  or  two  of  them  a  few  admonitory  words, 
and  passed  on.  The  school  was  thinly  attended, 
and  at  its  close  one  inquired,  what  shall  be  done 
for  those  wicked  boys?  The  following  plan 
was  agreed  upon.  The  male  teachers,  three  in 
number,  were  to  visit  the  saw-mill;  two  were  to 
pass  around  to  the  farther  end  of  the  building  to 
prevent  the  egress  of  the  boys  in  that  direction, 
while  the  third  was  to  enter  in  front.  Thus  we 
were  giving  them  a  Sunday-school  on  their  own 
ground.  But  when  we  reached  the  place  not  a 
boy  was  to  be  found.  We  knew  their  habits  too 
well  to  suppose  they  had  retired  quietly  to  their 
homes.  The  probability  was  that,  foreseeing 
our  return,  they  had  changed  their  place  of 
amusement. 

With  heavy  hearts  we  passed  on,  and  soon 
came  to  a  large  unoccupied  building.  At  an 
open  cellar  door  stood  a  boy,  evidently  watching 
our  movements,  and  communicating  the  result  of 
his  observations  to  some  one  below  ;  we  entered 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  large  room  some  forty 
or  fifty  feet  long,  and  perhaps  one-third  as  wide, 
entirely  under  ground,  with  no  light  excepting 
that  which  came  in  at  the  entrance!  Not  an 
object  was  visible ;  but  we  perceived  by  a  slight 
tittering  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  that  the 
objects  of  our  search  were  there.  One  of  our 
number  addressed  them  respecting  their  wicked 
course,  and  reminded  them  that  though  they 
were  hid  here  from  our  view,  the  eye  of  God 
was  upon  them,  and  that  he  could  not  only  see 
their  bodies,  but  could  tell  all  their  thoughts. 
The  speaker  then  related  the  history  of  one 
whose  early  course  strikingly  resembled  that 
which  these  boys  were  now  pursuing,  and  who 
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nded  his  career  on  the  gallows !    At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  narrative,  one  or  two  of  the 
joys  came  out  and  stood  near  the  speaker.  One 
one  they  left  their  hiding  place,  till  all  stood 
n  a  line  before  us,  eager  listeners.    We  then 
offered  up  a  short  prayer,  during  which  we 
ate  ;hought  some  of  the  boys  wept;  and  before  we 
eft,  all  promised  to  attend  Sabbath-school  regu- 
islarly,  and  they  kept  their  promise.    The  school 
low  numbers  sixty  scholars  and  twelve  teachers, 
for  ind  if  no  other  good  had  been  accomplished 
;han  that  which  we  have  received  in  our  own 
learts,  we  should  be  amply  repaid  for  our 
rouble  ;  but  we  trust  that  much  other  good  has 
}een  done.    God  has  evidently  blessed  our  la- 
jours,  and  to  his  name  be  all  the  praise.  P. 


CROPS  IN  1847. 
A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Courier 
end  md  Enquirer  gives  the  following  particulars 
from  the  forthcoming  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents.    No  year  is  mentioned  in 
itaphe  letter,  but  1847  is  doubtless  intended: — 
Grains,  Sfc.  Bushels. 
[ndian  Corn  crop  throughout  the 

Union,  540,000,000 
Rye  crop  throughout  the  Union,  31,850,000 
Buckwheat  crop    throughout  the 

Union,  11,674,000 
Barley  crop  throughout  the  Union,  5,735,000 
Jan  Oat  crop  throughout  the  Union,  288,530,000 
ia  Potato  crop  throughout  the  Union,  97,018,000 
This  last  crop,  (Potatoes,)  it  seems,  has  very 
toimuch  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  rot, 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  may  contain 
am  some  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject. 
0ta     The  tobacco  crop  was  219,964,000  pounds,  a 
slight  diminution  compared  to  former  years. 
Cotton  crop,  pounds,  ■  1,026,500,000 

Rice  crop,  pounds,  103,400,500 
Silk  crop,  pounds  of  cocoons,  404,600 


From  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 
CULTURE  OF  THE  CRANBERRY. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  first  cranberries 
were  cultivated  in  England,  by  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who,  in  1813,  produced  3h 
bushels  from  a  bed  eighteen  feet  square.  S. 
Bates  of  Billingham,  Massachusetts,  has  culti- 
vated this  fruit  for  several  years  on  dry  soil  with 
the  utmost  success — the  fruit  being  double  the 
usual  size.  Mr.  B.'s  method  is  to  plough  his 
land — strike  out  drills  twenty  inches  apart,  into 
which  he  puts  a  quantity  of  swamp  muck — then 
sets  out  the  plants  in  these  drills  four  or  five 
inches  apart — hoeing  them  the  first  season. 
Capt.  Henry  Hall,  of  Barnstable,  has  cultivated 
this  fruit  for  more  than  twenty  years.  His 
method  is  to  spread  on  his  swampy  grounds  a 
quantity  of  sand  or  gravel  to  kill  the  grass — then 
dig  shallow  holes  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and 


sets  in  sods  of  cranberries  ten  or  twelve  inches 
square.  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Nantucket,  has  cultivated 
them  on  Nantucket  Island,  with  great  success  in 
the  following  manner :  He  selects  a  spot  of 
ground  that  will  keep  rather  moist  throughout 
the  season — takes  off  the  top  soil  two  inches 
deep — (an  easier  method  would  be  to  plough  the 
land  four  or  five  inches  deep,  completely  turn- 
ing over  the  furrow  ;)  he  then  ploughs  and  har- 
rows the  ground — strikes  out  drills  twenty  inches 
apart — enriches  with  swamp  muck,  and  sets  out 
the  plants  four  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  Others 
are  set  out  in  hills,  by  putting  a  small  sod  of 
vines  four  feet  apart  each  way.  By  any  of  the 
above  methods  no  cultivation  is  needed  after  the 
first  year,  and  in  two  or  three  years  the  vines 
completely  cover  the  ground. 

Rakes  are  now  made  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  express  purpose  of  gathering  cranberries, 
with  which  one  man  gathers  fifty  bushels  in  a 
day. 

If  by  raking,  a  few  vines  are  pulled  up,  it  is 
an  advantage,  as  it  loosens  the  ground  and  acts 
as  a  partial  cultivation'.  After  being  gathered, 
the  fruit  is  passed  through  a  fanning  mill,  to  free 
them  from  any  leaves  or  pieces  of  vines  that 
may  have  come  off  in  raking. 

After  this,  if  there  are  any  bruised  ones  in  a 
lot,  they  may  be  run  over  a  platform  slightly  in- 
clined, on  which  should  be  nailed  cross  ways  a 
few  pieces  of  common  plastering  lath — the 
bruised  fruit  will  not  run  off,  but  is  gathered  up 
and  thrown  away  or  sold  at  a  reduced  price. 

When  the  fruit  is  to  be  shipped  to  Europe  or 
Asia,  put  them  in  new  tight  casks,  and  fill  up 
with  water ;  they  will  arrive  at  their  destination 
in  perfect  order. 

During  a  winter  as  mild  as  the  present,  the 
land  might  be  put  in  order,  and  the  plant  put 
into  the  ground  at  any  time  from  the  opening  of 
spring  until  the  tenth  of  May. 

B.  G.  Boswell. 
Philadelphia,  Feb  2,  1848. 


Lieut.  Burke,  of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  has 
published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  states,  that 
one  of  the  salt  beds  of  Scinde  contains  an  area 
of  300  miles  of  salt,  of  an  average  thickness  of 
3  feet,  or  a  supply  equal  to  the  consumption  of 
100,000,000  of  people  for  1600  years .— Journ. 
of  Commerce. 

HYMN  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 

BY  HORACE  SMITH. 

Day-stars !  that  ope  your  eyes  with  man,  to  twinkle 

From  rainbow  galaxies  of  earth's  creation, 
And  dew-drops  on  her  lonely  altars  sprinkle 
As  a  libation  : 

Ye  matin  worshippers  !  who  bending  lowly 
Before  the  uprisen  sun,  God's  lidless  eye, 
Throw  from  your  chalices  a  sweet  and  holy 
Incense  on  high : 
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Ye  bright  mosaics  !  that  with  storied  beauty 

The  floor  of  Nature's  temple  tesselate, 
What  numerous  emblems  of  instinctive  duty 
Your  forms  create  ! 

'Neath  cloister'd  boughs,  each  floral  bell  that  swingeth, 

And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air, 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ringeth 
A  call  to  prayer. 

Not  to  the  domes,  where  crumbling  arch  and  column 

Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand  ; 
But  to  that  fane  most  catholic  and  solemn, 
Which  God  hath  plann'd  : 

To  that  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder, 

Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply : 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organ  thunder, 
Its  dome  the  sky. 

There,  as  in  solitude  and  shade  I  wander, 

Through  the  green  aisles,  or  stretch'd  upon  the  sod, 
Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 
The  ways  of  God  : 

Your  voiceless  lips,  0  flowers !  are  living  preachers — 

Each  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book, 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers 
From  loneliest  nook. 

Floral  apostles !  that  in  dewy  splendor 

"  Weep  without  love  and  blush  without  a  crime," 
Oh  !  may  I  deeply  learn  and  ne'er  surrender 
Your  love  sublime ! 

"  Thou  wert  not,  Solomon,  in  all  thy  glory, 

Arrayed,"  the  lilies  cry,  "in  robes  like  ours; 
How  vain  thy  grandeur !  ah,  how  transitory 
Are  human  flowers!" 

In  the  sweet-scented  pictures,  heavenly  Artist! 

With  which  thou  paintest  Nature's  wide  spread  hall, 
What  a  delightful  lesson  thou  impartest 
Of  love  to  all! 

Not  useless  are  ye,  flowers!  though  made  for  pleasure; 

Blooming  o'er  field  and  wave,  by  day  and  night, 
From  every  source  your  sanction  bids  me  treasure 
Harmless  delight. 

Ephemeral  sages  !  what  instructions  hoary 

For  such  a  world  of  thought  could  furnish  scope! 
Each  fading  calyx  a  memento  mori, 
Yet  fount  of  hope  ! 

Posthumous  glories  !  angel-like  collection! 

Upraised  from  seed  or  bulb,  interr'd  in  earth, 
To  mc  ye  are  a  type  of  resurrection 
And  second  birth. 

Were  I,  O  God  !  in  churchless  lands  remaining, 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines, 
My  soul  would  find  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining 
Priests,  sermons,  shrines! 


GOD  IS  OUR  REFUGE. 

Psalm  xlvi.  6. 

Yes  !  He  is  a  "  refuge," — when  sadness  o'ercasts 
The  spirit,  while  rocked  in  this  world's  wintry  blast. 
Still,  BtiU  to  one  home,  can  the  sorrowful  (Ice 
And  lean  in  its  weakness,  Great  Guardian  on  Thee. 

Yes!  He  is  a  "refuge," — the  tempests  may  roll 
In  darkness  and  cloud  o'er  the  wave-beaten  soul  ; 
Still  turning  on  high,  through  the  gloom  it  can  see 
A  calm,  peaceful  dwelling,  Creator  in  Thee. 


Yes  !  He  is  a  "refuge,"— worn,  weak  and  alone, 
As  the  heart  bends  in  sadness,  o'er  cares  all  its  own, 
It  feels,  still  beloved  may  that  fainting  one  be, 
And  cared  for,  and  guided,  Oh  !  Father  by  Thee. 

Yes  !  He  is  a  "  refuge," — through  life's  chequered  day, 
Thus  far,  hath  one  pilgrim  still  proved  him  her  stay, 
And  oh!  when  borne  over  time's  billowy  sea, 
Be  her  refuge,  Eternal  Redeemer  !  in  Thee. 

M. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate,  the  debate  on  the 
Ten  Regiment  Bill  has  been  continued  by  Hunter, 
of  Virginia,  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  Miller,  of  New 
Jersey,  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  Turney,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Breese,  of  Illinois.  A  bill  to  establish 
a  Territorial  Government  in  Oregon,  has  been  re- 
ported. Resolutions  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
instructing  their  Senators  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  have  been  presented. 

In  the  House,  resolutions  presenting  gold  medals 
with  the  thanks  of  Congress,  to  Generals  Scott  and 
Taylor,  have  been  passed,  yeas  about  180 — J.  R. 
Giddings  alone  voting  in  the  negative.  A  large 
number  of  members  appear  to  have  been  absent 
at  the  time.  J.  R.  Giddings  subsequently  offered 
resolutions  thanking  Albert  Gallatin  for  his  efforts 
against  the  war.  They  were  laid  on  the  table, 
132  to  45.  The  Loan  Bill  is  under  discussion  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  sum  now  called  for 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  $16,000,000  ; 
and  to  this  the  bill  will  probably  be  conformed. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — A  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  so  that 
Judges  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  has  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  19  to  11.  The  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  has  been  defeated 
bv  a  vote  of  11  to  16. 

We  learn  that  a  bill  for  the  further  protection  of 
personal  liberty,  has  passed  .the  Legislature  of 
Rhode  Island,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  16  in  the  House, 
and  by  an  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate.  The 
bill  is  said  to  be  a  literal  copy  of  the  Massachu- 
setts act,  and  very  similar  to  our  own. 

Mexico. — President  Anaya's term  of  office  has 
expired,  and  it  is  reported  that  Pena  y  Pena  has 
again  become  President,  by  right  of  his  office  of 
Chief  Justice.  A  projected  insurrection  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  had  been  discovered  and  prevent- 
ed. 

Europe. — By  the  arrival  of  the  Sarah  Sands  at 
New  York  on  the  10th  inst.,  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
22nd  ult ,  have  been  received.  But  little  change 
had  taken  place  since  the  sailing  of  the  Acadia. 
Both  the  Corn  and  Cotton  markets  were  flat,  with 
a  downward  tendency.  The  influx  of  the  precious 
metals  continued,  and  the  money  market  had  be- 
come comparatively  easy,  but  there  was  still  a 
great  want  of  confidence,  and  operations  were 
conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  with  great 
caution.  The  state  of  monetary  affairs  on  the  con- 
tinent was  rather  unfavourable.  The  surrender  of 
Abdel  Kader  (noticed  in  our  20th  number,)  was 
made  on  the  pledge  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  go- 
vernor general  of  Algiers,  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  or  to  Egypt.  The 
French  Government  had  broken  faith  with  him, 
and  p'acrd  h  m  in  confinement. 
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ONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  LAWFULNESS  OF 
WAR  UNDER  THE  GOSPEL  DISPENSATION. 

"  Shall  the  aword  devour  forever  ? " — 2  Sam.  ii.  26. 
(Concluded  from  page  339.) 

It  may  be  said, — indeed  it  often  is  said,  that 
ivar,  though  an  evil,  is  an  evil  that  cannot  be  avoid- 
;d  in  the  present  state  of  the  world ;  and  this 
sonclusion  may  serve  to  quiet  the  consciences  of 
nany,  whose  feelings  revolt  at  the  fearful  re- 
ilities  of  war.  Let  us  examine  the  correctness 
)f  the  conclusion,  that  war  is  unavoidable — has 
he  trial  been  made,  and  found  to  be  impractica- 
ble ? 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  no  instance  of 
i  strictly  national  character  has  yet  occurred,  to 
est  the  practicability  of  the  principles  for  which 
;ve  plead, — an  unreasoning  reliance  upon  the 
Dmnipotent  Arm  for  protection  and  defence. 
There  is,  however,  a  case  to  which  we  may  re- 
er,  of  a  strong  character,  and  sufficiently  national 
"or  all  the  purposes  of  our  argument.  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  is  known,  was  settled  by  men  who 
>elieved  that  Christianity  forbade  war  under  any 
md  every  pretext.  They  acted  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  this  belief.  They  planted  themselves 
n  the  midst  of  savages.  They  were  surrounded 
)y  men  who  knew  nothing  of  written  treaties,  or 
.he  obligations  of  revealed  religion  ;  by  men  who 
ivere  addicted  to  war  in  its  most  sanguinary  and 
■evolting  forms ; — and  yet  "  for  more  than  seventy 
fears,"*  and  up  to  the  time  that  the  government 
>f  the  Colony  passed  into  other  hands,  they  en- 
oyed  uninterrupted  peace. 

"The  Pennsylvanians,"  says  Clarkson,  "be- 
;ame  armed,  though  without  arms ;  they  be- 
came strong,  though  without  strength  ;  they 
jecame  safe  without  the  ordinary  means  of 
afety.  For  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  and 
never,  during  the  administration  of  William  Penn, 
or  that  of  his  proper  successors,  was  there  a 
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quarrel  or  a  war." — "  Whatever  the  quarrels  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Indians  were  with  others,  they 
uniformly  respected,  and  held  sacred,  as  it  were, 
the  territories  of  William  Penn." 

The  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  relying  upon 
Divine  protection,  placed  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  savages,  without  the  means  of  resisting  ag- 
gression ; — and  even  savage  magnanimity  felt  the 
appeal — suppressed  the  war-cry — and  permitted 
them  to  possess  the  land  in  undisturbed  repose. 
What  a  lesson,  may  we  not  ask,  to  Christian 
nations  ! 

How  painfully,  how  instructively,  does  the 
situation  of  other  American  colonies  contrast 
with  this  !  We  will  not  attempt  to  portray  it ; 
but  refer  to  the  blood-stained  pages  of  colonial 
history. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  same  confiding  spirit, 
and  peaceable  deportment,  if  practiced  in  sin- 
cerity and  truth,  towards  nations  professing  the 
benign  religion  of  the  Gospel,  would  be  more 
dangerous,  or  less  successful  ?  We  trust  not — 
such  a  conclusion  would  be  a  libel  upon  mankind 
— a  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion— and  an  inexcusable  distrust  of  the  Provi- 
dence and  moral  government  of  God. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  attempt  a  justification  of 
war  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  by  referring 
to  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  under  the  dispensation 
of  the  Law.  It  is  conceded  that  many  of  these 
wars  were  authorized  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  for  purposes  of  hisowu  inscrutable 
wisdom;  but  this  high  authority  cannot  be 
claimed  by  Christian  nations ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  two  dispensations  are  essentially 
different — that  holy  men  during  the  continuance 
of  the  legal  dispensation,  predicted,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  nations  should  cease  to  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  or  to  learn  war  any  more. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Divine  Author  and 
Founder  of  the  existing  dispensation,  ealled  the 
attention  of  his  followers  to  those  violent  and 
vindictive  passions,  the  indulgence  of  which 
were  allowed  under  the  Law,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  excluding  them  from  the  code  of 
morals  which  it  was  His  purpose  to  establish ; 
and  that  His  immediate  followers,  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  nearly  two  centuries,  firmly  believed 
that  war  was  forbidden  by  their  Divine  Master. 
We  have  shown  that  the  conviction  was  so 
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solemnly  sealed  upon  their  consciences,  that 
when  called  by  the  rulers  of  that  day  to  serve  as 
soldiers,  no  earthly  consideration  or  suffering 
could  induce  them  to  swerve  from  this  article  of 
primitive  Christian  faith. 

And  the  early  writers,  Ireneus,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  Tertullian,  affirm  as  their  belief,  that  the 
prophecy  which  declares  that  men  should  turn 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks,  was  then  fulfilled. 

With  the  hope  of  enforcing  our  views  upon 
this  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
they  are  neither  wild  nor  visionary,  we  here  offer 
the  sentiments  of  persons  respecting  it,  who 
lived  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  were  emi- 
nent for  their  piety  or  learning. 

"  War,"  says  Erasmus,  "  does  more  harm  to 
the  morals  of  men  than  even  to  their  property 
and  persons  :" — and  again,  "  They  who  defend 
war,  must  defend  the  dispositions  which  lead  to 
war  ;  and  these  dispositions  are  absolutely  for- 
bidden by  the  Gospel." 

Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  asserts 
that  "  War  has  practices  and  principles  peculiar 
to  itself,  which  but  ill  quadrate  with  the  rules  of 
moral  rectitude,  and  are  quite  abhorrent  to  the 
benignity  of  Christianity." 

Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord 
high  Chancellor  of  England,  says,  that  "  War 
introduces  and  propagates  opinions  and  practices 
as  much  against  Heaven  as  against  earth  ;  it  lays 
our  nature  and  our  manners  as  waste  as  our  gar- 
dens and  habitations  ;  and  we  can  as  easily  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  the  one,  as  the  integrity  of 
the  other,  under  the  cursed  jurisdiction  of  drums 
and  trumpets." 

William  Law,  a  pious  minister  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  well  known  as  the  author  of 
"A  Practical  Treatise  on  Christianity,"  avers 
that  "  There  is  not  a  virtue  of  Gospel  goodness, 
but  has  its  death-blow  from  war." 

The  eminent  Dr.  V.  Knox,  after  remarking 
that  almost  all  the  professions  have  some  cha- 
racteristic manner,  observes,  "  It  happens,  un- 
fortunately, that  profligacy,  libertinism,  and  in- 
fidelity, are  thought  by  weaker  minds,  almost  as 
necessary  a  part  of  a  soldier's  uniform,  as  his 
shoulder-knot.  To  hesitate  at  an  oath,  to  decline 
intoxication,  to  profess  a  regard  for  religion, 
would  be  almost  as  ignominious  as  to  refuse  a 
challenge." 

The  British  poet,  Southey,  notwithstanding  he 
had  eulogized  the  heroes  of  his  native  land,  was 
constrained  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion of  those  who  refuse  to  fight ;  and  he  declares 
that  "The  prohibition  of  war  by  our  Divine 
Master,  is  plain,  literal,  and  undeniable." 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  already  quoted, 
says,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  when  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  shall  exert  its  proper  influence  over 
the  minds  of  individuals,  and  especially  over  the 
minds  of  public  men  in  their  public  capacities, 
over  the  minds  of  men  constituting  the  councils 
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of  Princes, — when  this  happy  period  shall  ar- 
rive, war  will  cease  throughout  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world." 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that — "  The  dispositions 
which  lead  to  war  are  absolutely  forbidden  by 
the  Gospel ;" — if  they  "  are  quite  abhorrent  to 
the  benignity  of  Christianity  ;" — if  war  "  intro- 
duces and  propagates  opinions  and  practices  as 
much  against  Heaven  as  against  earth;" — if  it 
"  lays  our  nature  and  our  manners  as  waste  as 
our  gardens  and  habitations,"  and  renders  it  as 
difficult  to  preserve  "  the  beauty  of  the  one,  as 
the  integrity  of  the  other :  " — 

If  "  there  is  not  a  virtue  of  Gospel  goodness, 
but  has  its  death-blow  from  war  ;" — if  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  "  profligacy,  libertinism,  and  infi- 
delity ;" — if  all  this  be  true,  should  not  every 
wise  and  good  man — should  not  all  who  are 
seeking  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow-men,  unite  in  one  great  and 
untiring  effort  to  abolish, — to  banish  from  the 
earth  this  cruel,  demoralizing  and  destructive 
scourge  ? 

A  state  of  universal  and  enduring  peace — even 
if,  as  some  suppose,  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
a  special  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  at 
some  remote  period  of  time, — is  a  delightful 
theme  to  contemplate. 

We,  also,  believe,  in  accordance  with  prophecy, 
that  it  will  arrive  ;  but,  we  believe  that  it  will  be' 
a  result  of  individual  faithfulness.  We  fully 
unite  in  opinion  with  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
that  peace  will  become  universal,  "  whenever 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  shall  exert  its  proper 
influence  ;" — and  we  have  shown  that  Christi- 
anity did  produce  it,  in  an  earlier  and  purer  state 
of  the  Church — so  far,  at  least,  as  Christianity 
prevailed. 

If,  then,  peace  on  earth  be  looked  to  as  an  end 
and  an  aim  of  our  holy  religion — is  not  each: 
individual  believer  called  upon  to  cultivate  in 
himself,  and  endeavour  to  promote  in  others,; 
those  feelings,  and  that  course  of  conduct  whichl 
are  calculated  to  produce  this  blessed  effect? 

We  have  ventured  especially  to  request  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  assumed  the  respon- 
sible station  of  ministers  and  teachers  of  the 
Christian  religion,  to  this  subject,  because,  what-ij 
ever  affects  the  character  of  this  religion,  or  op- 
poses its  progress  in  the  world,  seems  peculiarly 
to  claim  their  notice.  And  we  would  suggest, 
that  the  fact  of  our  country  being  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  war,  furnishes  a  strong  reason 
for  entering  into  a  careful  examination  of  the 
evidence  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  war  undei 
the  Gospel  dispensation. 

May  we  venture  to  ask  whether  those  pacific 
principles  by  which  the  Church  in  the  apostolic 
age — and,  indeed,  during  the  first  and  greatei 
part  of  the  second  centuries,  was  so  remarkablj 
distinguished,  are  inculcated  by  the  Christiar. 
teachers  of  the  present  day,  with  that  clearness 
and  fulness,  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled  ? 
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Even  those  who  do  not  fully  unite  with  us  in 
the  belief,  that  "  war  is  unreservedly  prohibited 
by  the  Christian  religion,"  must  admit  that,  be- 
sides the  misery  and  suffering  it  produces — it  is 
highly  demoralizing — and  that  it  eminently  tends 
to  retard  the  progress  of  vital  religion  among 
men  : — and  if  so,  the  glorious  theme  of  "  peace 
on  earth  "  should  not  fail  to  find  devoted  advo- 
cates in  all  who  are  sincerely  seeking  to  promote 
the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

We  are  aware  that  when  the  public  mind  is 
strongly  excited,  it  may  require  great  moral 
courage,  and  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  duty, 
to  enable  a  pastor  to  stand  firmly  at  his  post,  and 
advocate  the  noble  cause  of  peace.  But  these 
are  occasions  when,  by  reason  of  the  position 
he  occupies,  his  constant  intercourse  with  the 
people,  and  the  influence  he  exerts  upon  their 
feelings,  he  may — by  restraining,  or  by  giving  a 
right  direction  to  the  popular  impulse — become 
instrumental  in  hastening  the  day  when  righteous- 
ness shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  attention  to  one 
view  of  the  subject  of  war,  which  commends 
itself  with  awful  solemnity  to  the  consideration 
of  all,  and  with  peculiar  force  to  those  we  are 
now  addressing.  We  refer  to  the  ultimate — to 
the  unseen  consequences  of  war — to  the  final 
state  of  the  myriads  of  spirits,  disembodied,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared,  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  ferocious  passions,  and  sent  uncalled, 
into  the  world  of  righteous  retribution. 

The  reflection  is  awful  indeed — and  must,  we 
would  fain  hope,  command  the  most  serious  at- 
tention ; — and  by  producing  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  utter  incompatibility  of  war  with  the  meek, 
forgiving,  and  peaceable  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  lead 
to  increased  and  earnest  efforts  to  eradicate  from 
the  earth  this  scourge  to  the  family  of  man. 

If,  then,  the  fruits  of  war  be  anguish  unspeaka- 
ble, and  bitterness  in  the  latter  end — how  strong 
—-how  powerful  is  the  claim  upon  our  efforts  to 
oppose  it,  and  restore  the  Church  to  the  state  of 
purity  in  which  it  stood  in  the  primitive  period 
of  its  existence  ! 

May  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  hasten  the  day 
when  this  shall  be  effected ; — when  nation  shall 
no  longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  and  the 
people  shall  learn  war  no  more  ;  but  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ. 
Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  a  Meeting 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  New  York,  held  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  Uhof  First  month,  1848. 

Richard  Carpenter,  Clerk. 


It  is  thy  duty  to  be  a  friend  to  mankind,  as  it 
is  thy  interest  that  man  should  be  friendly  to 
thee. 


For  Friends'  Review.  - 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  ELI  WHITNEY. 

(Concluded  from  page  328.) 

As  the  facility  with  which  cotton  was  cleaned 
of  its  seed  by  Whitney's  gin  caused  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  so,  that  augmen- 
tation created  a  pressing  demand  for  the  gin,  and 
soon  called  into  existence  one  or  two  rival  ma- 
chines. One  of  these  was  the  roller  gin,  which 
crushed  the  seeds  between  heavy  rollers,  but 
the  fragments  were  still  apt  to  adhere  to  the  cot- 
ton, and  thus  render  it  inferior  to  that  cleaned 
by  the  former  instrument.  Another  rival  ma- 
chine was  constructed  on  Whitney's  plan,  with 
teeth  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  saw,  on  a  circular 
rim  of  iron,  instead  of  being  composed  of  pro- 
jecting wires.  While  these  efforts  to  supplant 
his  machines  were  going  on  in  Georgia,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  his  shop  in  New  Haven 
consumed  by  fire,  with  all  his  papers  and  ma- 
chinery. By  this  event  he  was  reduced  to 
bankruptcy ;  but  neither  Miller  nor  Whitney 
was  of  desponding  temperament,  and  they  were 
aroused  by  this  untoward  accident  to  more  vigor- 
ous exertions.  Yet,  as  the  former  had  but  little 
money  at  his  command,  and  the  latter  had  nei- 
ther money  nor  any  thing  to  offer  as  security, 
except  the  uncertain  proceeds  of  his  future  in- 
dustry, they  were  willing  to  receive  as  a  favour 
the  loan  of  money  at  twelve  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

While  these  difficulties  were  pressing  upon 
them,  a  rumor  was  put  in  circulation,  that  the 
staple  of  the  cotton,  which  was  cleaned  by  this 
gin,  was  greatly  injured  by  the  operation.  This 
was  a  blow  for  which  they  were  not  prepared, 
and  the  consequence  appeared  for  a  time  likely 
to  be  a  total  failure  of  their  hopes.  The  mer- 
chants would  purchase  the  cotton  only  at  a  re- 
duced price,  and  those  who  were  trespassing  on 
their  patent  rights,  held  them  in  derision.  At 
the  same  time,  the  roller  gin  appeared  to  be 
taking  the  place  of  Whitney's,  and  was  by  many 
persons  preferred  to  it. 

As  this  rumor  was  ostensibly  founded  chiefly 
on  the  experience  of  the  English  manufacturers, 
it  became  an  important  object  with  Miller  and 
Whitney  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  report ;  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  latter 
should  repair  to  England,  to  challenge  a  rigid 
comparison  of  the  cotton  cleaned  by  his  gin, 
with  that  which  was  extricated  from  its  seed  by 
other  means.  He  was  entirely  confident,  that 
the  prejudice  which  was  raised,  and  industrious- 
ly fomented  in  the  South,  would  be  removed  by 
the  proper  experiments ;  and  this  confidence 
was  eventually  discovered  to  be  well  founded. 

At  this  time  (1796)  Mille*  and  Whitney  had 
thirty  gins  in  various  parts  of  Georgia,  some  of 
which  were  impelled  by  horses  or  oxen,  and 
others  by  water.  Of  these,  a  number  were 
standing  idle.    They  had  also  invested  about 
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$10,000  in  real  estate,  which  was  suited  only  to 
the  purposes  of  ginning  cotton.  It  was,  of 
course,  essential  to  their  success,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  their  machine  should  be  cleared  of  the 
defect  imputed  to  it ;  and  E.  Whitney,  during 
nearly  the  whole  year,  deemed  himself  on  the 
point  of  departure  for  Europe.  But  the  funds 
requisite  to  defray  the  unavoidable  expense,  could 
not  be  procured,  and  the  plan  was  finally  aban- 
doned. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  reputation  of  Whit- 
ney's gin  was  restored.  Respectable  manufac- 
turers at  home  and  abroad,  gave  certificates  in 
its  favour,  and  the  cotton  cleaned  by  it  was  soon 
preferred  to  any  other  in  the  market.  But  another 
difficulty  was  presented,  by  the  want  of  integri- 
ty in  the  cotton  planters  or  dealers  in  the  article. 
The  encroachment  on  their  patent  rights  had 
become  so  extensive,  as  nearly  to  annihilate  the 
value  of  the  patent ;  and  the  issue  of  the  first 
trial  which  they  were  able  to  procure  was,  in 
the  highest  degree,  discouraging. 

A  person  being  prosecuted  for  using  Whitney's 
gin  without  a  license  from  the  patentees,  the 
judge  gave  a  charge  so  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiffs,  that  the  defendant  told  an  ac- 
quaintance, he  would  give  two  thousand  dollars 
to  be  free  from  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  yet, 
after  about  an  hour's  consullation,  that  jury  gave 
a  verdict  against  the  patentees  ;  and  this  verdict 
seems  to  have  been  founded  on  the  quibble  of 
law — that  the  legal  offence  consisted  in  making, 
devising  and  using,  or  selling  the  machine ; 
whereas  the  defendant  was  only  charged  with 
using  it.  This  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1797. 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  validity  of 
their  patent  right  again  before  the  court  at  Sa- 
vannah in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  but 
in  this  case  they  failed  even  of  obtaining  a  trial. 
The  result  of  the  first  trial,  and  the  failure  to 
procure  a  second,  induced  the  patentees  to  re- 
linquish the  design  of  monopolizing  the  ginning 
of  cotton  themselves  ;  and  they  would  willingly 
have  sold  the  right  of  using  their  gin  to  the  cot- 
ton planters ;  but  very  few  would  buy  a  right 
which  they  could  use  without  purchasing;  and, 
of  the  few  who  did,  a  small  number  only  paid 
the  cash.  They  generally  gave  their  notes,  and 
afterwards  evaded,  by  various  subterfuges,  the 
payment  of  these  obligations;  so  that  an  agent, 
who  was  employed  to  make  a  tour  of  collection 
through  the  State  of  Georgia,  could  not  recover 
money  enough  to  pay  his  expenses.  Thus,  after 
five  or  six  years  of  assiduous  attention,  and  the 
expenditure  of  nearly  all  the  money  they  could 
earn  or  borrow,  the  patentees  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  the  mass  of  the  population  in  their 
adopted  State,  aprnirent'y  united  in  a  league  to 
deprive  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin  of  all  the 
benefits  of  his  labour  and  ingenuity.  This  case, 
if  it  stood  alone,  might  probably  be  considered 
as  a  specimen  of  slaveholding  morality. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1801,  proposals 


from  Miller  and  Whitney  were  laid  before  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  which,  after 
representing  the  importance  of  their  machine, 
and  stating  that  the  people  of  that  State  were 
gaining  many  millions  of  dollars  by  its  use,  they 
offered  to  transfer  their  patent  right,  as  far  as 
South  Carolina  was  concerned,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, one  half  to  be  paid  on  the  transfer  of  the 
right,  and  the  other  by  subsequent  instalments. 
After  some  discussion,  the  legislature  voted  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  purchase  the 
right  in  question,  of  which  twenty  thousand  were 
to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  the  rest  in  yearly  instal- 
ments of  ten  thousand  dollars  each  ;  and  in  a 
few  hours  afterwards  closed  the  session.  Thus 
E.  Whitney  was  left  to  choose  whether  he  would 
accept  the  terms  proposed,  or  try  what  could  be 
obtained  by  other  means.  He  supposed  that, 
from  the  extensive  use  of  the  machine  then 
made  in  the  State,  he  was  entitled  to  four  or  five 
times  the  sum  offered.  The  value  of  the  land 
was  raised  to  nearly  double  its  former  amount 
by  the  introduction  of  the  gin  ;  yet  he  judged  it 
safest  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  legislature,  and 
make  the  transfer  required. 

Near  the  end  of  1802,  a  sale  of  the  patent 
right  was  negotiated  with  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina.  A  tax  was  laid  upon  the  cotton  gins 
used  in  the  State,  to  be  collected  with  other 
taxes  during  five  years,  and,  after  defraying  the 
expense  of  collection,  the  balance  was  punctual- 
ly paid  to  the  patentee.  Application  being 
made  to  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  that  body, 
in  1803,  passed  an  act  laying  a  tax  for  four  years, 
of  thirty  seven  and  a  hall  cents  per  annum  upon 
every  saw  contained  in  the  gins  used  in  the  State. 
What  sum  was  thus  raised,  we  are  not  inform- 
ed ;  but  as  some  of  the  gins  contained  forty  saws, 
it  is  probable  the  amount  was  considerable. 

But  while  the  prospect  was  thus  brightening 
in  these  states,  a  storm  was  gathering  in  another. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  used  in  Georgia  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  that  Whitney  was  not  the 
original  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin  ;  and  the 
governor  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in 
1803,  called  their  attention  to  the  subject.  A 
committee  of  that  body  to  whom  the  case  was 
referred,  at  length  produced  a  report,  which, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  is  not  easily  read 
with  entire  equanimity.  Alter  complaining  of 
the  odiousness  of  monopolies,  and  the  wound 
which  the  exclusive  power  of  the  patentees  to 
tax  the  cultivators  of  cotton  at  pleasure,  must  in- 
flict on  the  culture  and  cleaning  of  that  precious 
commodity,  it  is  asserted  that  a  witness  had 
been  examined,  who  stated  that  a  certain  indivi- 
dual was  in  possession  of  a  cotton  gin,  in  minia- 
ture, similar  to  Whitney's,  twelve  months 
before  the  latter  was  brought  into  view  ;  and 
another  witness  had  deposed  that  a  machine,  of 
similar  construction,  was  used  in  Switzerland 
forty  years  ago,  for  picking  rags  into  lint.  But 
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the  committee  does  not  appear  to  have  placed 
much  reliance  on  these  prior  discoveries,  but 
gravely  concluded,  that  Congress,  when  the 
patent  laws  were  passed,  had  no  idea  of  giving 
power  to  two  individuals  to  tax  the  southern 
states  ;  and  that  the  application  of  their  power  to 
cotton  was  not  then  thought  of.  How  these 
sage  legislators  came  to  overlook  the  most  sim- 
ple and  obvious  means  of  escaping  from  the 
tyranny  of  Miller  and  Whitney,  must  be  left  to 
conjecture.  But  much  less  ingenuity  than  was 
required  to  invent  the  cotton  gin,  might  have 
suggested  the  possibility  of  resuming  the  method 
of  cleaning  their  cotton  which  was  in  use  before 
the  gin  was  invented.  If  with  all  the  exactions 
of  Miller  and  Whitney,  their  machine  was  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  that  was  known,  the  in- 
ventor was  a  benefactor  to  the  planters  of 
Georgia,  and  if  it  was  not,  they  were  not  com- 
pelled to  use  it.  The  truth,  however,  obviously 
is  that  the  gin  was  essential  to  the  culture  of 
cotton ;  and  must  be  had  whatever  it  might 
cost;  and  the  object  was  to  enjoy  its  advantages 
without  paying  its  price.  The  report  proposed 
that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress should  be  instructed  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  procure  such  a  modification  of  the 
patent  laws  as  to  prevent  its  operation  to  the 
injury  of  cotton,  and  the  cramping  of  genius  in 
improvements,  in  Miller  and  Whitney's  patent 
gin,  as  well  as  to  limit  the  price  of  obtaining  a 
right  to  use  it.  Or  in  case  such  modification  of 
the  law  should  be  found  impracticable,  their 
members  should  "  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
Congress  to  make  compensation  to  Miller  and 
Whitney  for  their  discovery,  take  up  the  patent 
right,  and  release  the  southern  states  from  so 
burdensome  a  grievance."  It  was  also  proposed 
that  copies  of  this  report  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  legislatures  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  to  request  their  co-operation, 
through  their  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress 

This  conduct  of  the  Georgia  legislature  is  the 
more  shameful,  from  the  fact,  that  it  plainly  ap- 
pears the  patentees  were  not  deriving  any  profit 
from  the  extensive  use  of  their  gin,  by  which 
the  planters  were  obtaining  such  incalculable 
advantages.  These  measures,  however,  had 
their  influence  in  other  states  ;  for  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina  not  only  withheld  the  stipu- 
lated instalment,  but  instituted  a  suit  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  $20,000,  already  paid  ;  and  Ten- 
nessee, following  her  example,  suspended  the 
payment  of  the  tax  upon  cotton  gins.  A  simi- 
lar measure  was  attempted  in  the  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina,  but  that  body  honourably  re- 
solved that  their  contract  ought  to  be  punctually 
fulfilled. 

About  this  time  P.  Miller  died,  leaving  his 
friend  Whitney  to  combat  alone  the  powerful 
opposition  which  was  raised  against  him.  But 
events  soon  proved  that  he  was  equal  to  the 


task.  He  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  a  forcible  remonstrance  against  the 
treatment  which  he  had  experienced,  explaining 
the  incalculable  advantages  which  the  very  men 
who  were  persecuting  him  h'ad  derived,  and 
were  likely  still  to  receive,  from  his  invention ; 
and  the  extreme  injustice  of  stripping  him  of  the 
profits  which  ought  to  result  from  so  many 
years-  industriously,  and  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  invention  and  improvement  of  this  important 
machine.  And  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that,  at  a  subsequent  session,  that  body  ordered 
the  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  $20,000  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  remaining  instalments  to  be 
paid. 

This  favourable  result  in  South  Carolina,  and 
the  remittances  from  North  Carolina,  raised  Eli 
Whitney  to  a  degree  of  independence  which 
he  had  not  previously  witnessed  ;  and  he  might 
probably  have  enjoyed  an  easy  competency,  if 
he  had  been  contented  without  deriving  any 
profit  from  the  use  of  his  gin  in  Georgia ;  but 
his  efforts  to  secure  the  advantages  of  his  patent 
rights  in  that  State,  involved  him  in  expensive 
and  protracted  law  suits  which  absorbed  no  in- 
considerable share  of  his  resources.  But  at  length, 
near  the  end  of  1807,  a  decision  was  obtained  in 
the  United  States  Court  in  Georgia,  by  which 
the  originality  and  usefulness  of  his  invention 
were  legally  established.  By  two  subsequent 
suits,  which  were  decided  soon  afterwards, 
damages  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  five 
dollars  were  awarded  for  trespassing  upon  his 
patent.  These  results,  however,  did  not  pro- 
duce much,  if  any,  profit  to  the  patentee  ;  for  by 
the  time  these  decisions  were  obtained,  thirteen 
years  of  his  patent  had  expired.  And  from  the 
testimony  before  us,  it  may  be  reasonably  ques- 
tioned, whether  any  part  of  the  damages  awarded 
were  eventually  paid. 

In  the  year  1812  E.  Whitney  made  applica- 
tion to  Congress  for  a  renewal  of  his  patent. 
As  he  was  considered  by  his  friends  a  man  of 
unquestionable  modesty,  the  account  contained 
in  his  memorial  may  be  accepted  as  a  just  re- 
presentation of  the  product  thus  far  experienced, 
and  the  diminutive  share  of  advantage  which 
had  fallen  to  him,  from  his  labour  and  ingenuity. 

In  this  he  sets  forth  that  his  invention  had 
been  a  source  of  opulence  to  thousands  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  that,  as  a  labour 
saving  machine,  it  enabled  one  man  to  perform 
the  work  of  a  thousand.  Although  so  great  ad- 
vantage had  been  already  experienced,  and  the 
prospect  of  future  benefit  was  so  promising,  still 
many  of  those  whose  interests  had  been  most  pro- 
moted, and  the  value  of  whose  property  had 
been  most  enhanced  by  this  invention,  had  obsti- 
nately refused  to  make  any  compensation  to  the 
inventor.  The  very  men  who  had  grown  rich, 
beyond  all  former  example,  by  the  use  of  his 
machine,  had  combined  their  exertions  to  pre- 
vent the  patentee  from  deriving  any  emolument 
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from  his  invention.  From  that  State  where  he 
first  made  and  introduced  his  machine,  and  which 
had  derived  the  most  signal  benefits  from  it,  he 
had  received  nothing;  and  from  no  State  had  he 
received  the  amount  of  half  a  cent  per  pound  on 
the  cotton  cleaned  with  his  machine  in  one 
year.  Estimating  the  labour  of  a  man  at 
twenty  cents  a  day,  the  whole  of  his  receipts 
for  this  invention  was  not  equal  in  value  to 
the  labour  saved  in  one  hour  by  his  machines 
then  in  use  in  the  United  States.  This 
invention  gave  to  the  southern  section  of  the 
Union  an  additional  emolument,  in  the  annual 
product  of  their  lands,  of  at  least  three  millions 
of  dollars.  This  invention  had  trebled  the  value 
of  the  land  through  a  great  extent  of  country ; 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton might  be  extended  was  incalculable.  This 
species  of  cotton  had  been  known  from  time  im- 
memorial, but  never  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
until  this  method  of  cleaning  it  was  discovered.  It 
could  be  shown  by  correct  calculation  that  the 
benefits  of  the  invention  exceeded  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  He  stated  that  if  his  patent 
should  be  extended  twenty  years,  there  was  no 
probability  that  he  would  ever  gain  half  as  much 
by  his  invention  as  many  an  individual  would  by 
the  use  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  cogent  argu- 
ments, and  the  countenance  of  some  liberal- 
minded  men,  from  the  cotton  growing  districts, 
in  favour  of  the  application,  a  majority  of  the 
members  from  that  section  of  the  Union  were 
strenuously  opposed  to  his  request,  and  it  was 
ultimately  rejected  by  Congress. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  place  of  this  review 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  those  portions  of  Whit- 
ney's life  which  were  unconnected  with  the  inven- 
tion or  use  of  the  cotton  gin.  Of  this  invention 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  odious  system  of 
negro  slavery  had  not  been  previously  establish- 
ed in  those  parts  of  our  country  which  are  best 
suited  to  the  production  of  cotton,  the  inventor 
of  the  cotton  gin  might  have  been  justly  classed 
with  the  conspicuous  benefactors  of  our  race. 
Every  invention  or  discovery  which  diminishes 
the  labour  of  procuring  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  naturally  tends  to  bring  those 
comforts  within  the  reach  of  a  more  extended 
class  of  the  community.  This  has  unquestiona- 
bly been  the  result  of  Whitney's  invention.  Its 
effect  in  riveting  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  was 
probably  neither  foreseen  nor  intended  by  the 
inventor.  And  we  may  cherisli  the  hope  that 
the  progress  of  civilization,  refined  and  invigo- 
rated by  the  light  of  the  gospel,  will  at  length 
convert  the  toiling  and  languid  slaves  of 
the  South  into  industrious  and  active  free- 
men. Then  may  this  product  of  the  genius  of 
Whitney  be  regarded  willi  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion. 

Eli  Whitney  died  in  the  beginning  of  1825, 
in  the  sixtieth  vear  of  his  age. 


QUAKERISM. — WHAT  IT  IS. 

The  July  number  of  the  Westminster  Quar- 
terly Review  contains  a  review  of  the  popular 
life  of  George  Fox,  by  Josiah  Marsh,  in  which 
are  explained  some  of  the  traits  of  Quakerism : 
"  Quakerism  is  distinguished  particularly  by  the 
brevity  of  its  articles  of  faith,  and  the  rigor  of  its 
life.  The  merely  doctrinal  part  of  Quakerism 
consists  in  four  articles  only :  The  existence  of 
God ;  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  the  moral  code  of  Quakerism 
for  governing  the  conduct  of  its  members,  makes 
the  most  direct  and  specific  war  on  the  great 
besetting  evils  of  life  and  society  that  has  ever 
been  attempted.  Luxury  of  every  kind  is  pro- 
scribed, not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its  great  con- 
sequences, war  and  slavery ;  for  it  is  clear  that, 
without  a  desire  for  luxury,  neither  war  nor 
slavery  could  arise. 

"  George  Fox  undertook  to  effect  as  great  a 
change  in  the  manners  of  his  followers  as  Ly- 
curgus,  or  as  Loyola  did.  The  means  he 
adopted  were  the  reverse  of  theirs.  Each 
of  them  exacted  oaths  or  vows  of  obedience  to 
his  code.  Fox  took  no  such  covenants,  but  for- 
bade them.  He  disavowed  all  exclusive  pre- 
tensions as  an  oracle  or  leader,  and  asserted,  for 
the  first  time,  entire  moral  and  intellectual  free- 
dom ;  teaching  that  every  man  must  himself 
look  to  the  «  light  within,"  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  be  dependent  on  other 
men,  whether  priests  or  preachers,  for  a  know- 
ledge of  their  duties. 

"  Lycurgus  enforced  his  code  by  the  arm  of 
political  power.  Loyola  invoked  that  tremen- 
dous engine,  the  Inquisition.  Fox  repudiated 
all  force,  with  the  most  eminent  success. 
Quakerism  has  flourished  in  those  countries 
only,  where  the  noblest  race  of  men  and  the 
highest  civilization  prevail.  Its  doctrines  are  too 
spiritual,  its  morality  too  pure  to  be  acceptable 
among  any  of  the  inferior  nations  or  races  of 
the  earth.  But  in  England  and  America  the 
society  includes  a  large  number  of  members,  ex- 
empt from  crime,  from  violence,  and  from  pau- 
perism. It  holds  no  slaves — it  takes  part  in  no 
war.  The  belief  of  the  Quakers  recognizes 
the  philosophy  of  slavery,  and  therefore  forbids 
luxury.  It  avoids  the  slavery  of  the  white  man 
as  well  as  the  black.  For  it  is  clear  that  a  life 
of  indolence,  indulgence  and  display  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  wealth,  must  make  slaves  of 
those  by  whose  labour  the  excess  is  produced 
which  is  thus  consumed.  Where  a  man  is 
content  with  the  comforts  of  life,  his  own  labour 
will  produce  them,  and  exempt  him  from  the 
desire  of  unjustly  appropriating  the  labour  of 
others. 

"  But  the  effects  of  Quakerism  have  been  felt 
far  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  sect.  The 
splendid  success  of  Penn,  in  the  adoption  of  a 
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pacific  policy  with  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  which  that  colony  lived  for  seventy  years  in 
profound  peace,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  colo- 
nies were  in  continual  war,  has  made  a  deep 
impression  on  civilized  nations,  and  has  con- 
tributed perhaps  more  than  anything  else  to  the 
adoption  of  the  pacific  policy  which  our  govern- 
ment has  always,  until  lately  pursued.  At  all 
events  no  example  is  on  record,  where  a  power- 
ful people  like  ours  have  preferred,  as  Penn  did, 
the  policy  of  buying  out  the  previous  and 
weaker  occupants,  rather  than  that  of  killing 
them  out ;  and  seldom,  indeed  has  territory  been 
so  easily  won. 

"  To  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  we  are  also 
indebted  for  the  penitentiary  system  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  previous  bloody  criminal  code  of 
England ;  and  to  the  Quakerism  of  England  we 
are  indebted  for  the  present  system  of  mild  and 
persuasive  treatment  of  lunatics,  instead  of  the 
previous  plan  of  whips  and  fetters.  Such  are 
the  great,  benignant,  practical  results  of  the  ultra, 
abstract  spiritual  faii'h,  of  which  George  Fox 
was  the  first  great  teacher  of  modern  times.  It 
is  full  of  instruction  and  delight  to  all  philosophic 
minds. 

"Wherever  the  Quakers  are  known,  the  beauti- 
ful simplicity  of  their  lives,  their  freedom  from 
all  those  strifes,  and  ill-regulated  passions  that 
destroy  happiness,  their  sterling  integrity,  their 
intelligence,  their  devotion  to  truth  and  light, 
have  extorted  the  highest  praise  even  from  those 
who  entertain  longer  religious  creeds  and  regard 
fewer  commandments.  The  most  usual  objec- 
tion to  Quakerism  is,  that  it  is  by  far  too  refined 
and  spiritual  a  system  for  this  world.  But  its 
votaries  have  proved,  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
two  centuries,  that  it  is  eminently  calculated  to 
make  men  happier,  wiser  and  better.  The 
great  principles  which  the  early  apostles  of  the 
sect  were  the  first  to  introduce  successfully, 
have  been  adopted  by  thousands  who  were 
not  aware  to  what  source  they  were  indebted 
for  them.  These  principles  have  gained  ground 
rapidly,  and  must  continue  to  widen  their  do- 
minion over  the  hearts  of  men  as  society  ad- 
vances towards  the  Christian  standard,  for  they 
lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  true  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  political  reforms." 


CIRCULAR  OF  THE  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  annual  queries,  to  be  answered  previous  to 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  4th 
month,  the  Corresponding  Committee  would 
press  upon  Friends  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  accurate  information  of  the 
wants  of  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and 
forwarding  their  reports  to  the  Depository,  be- 
fore the  First  of  Fourth  month. 


It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  donations 
to  auxiliaries,  the  Board  can  only  determine  what 
number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  required 
by  each,  from  the  information  given  in  its  Re- 
port. Hence,  those  Auxiliaries  who  do  not  report 
in  time,  are  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

It  is  desirable  that  specific  directions  should 
be  given  in  every  case,  how  boxes  should  be 
marked  [and  forwarded ;  and  that  their  receipt 
should  always  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

Address  George  W.  Taylor,  No.  50  North 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kimber,     "]  Committee 
Charles  Yarnall,  L  of 
PaulW.  Newhall,J  Correspondence. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals 
have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  the  Association  during  the  past 
year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  sold  by  the  Association  within  the 
past  year  ? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are 
there  belonging  to  the  Association ;  and  what 
number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within  its 
limits? 

4.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within 
your  limits,  not  supplied  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  if  so,  how  many  ? 

5.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  ca- 
pable of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

6.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may 
probably  be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your 
limits  ? 

7.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to 
supply  those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly 
furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

8.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
would  it  be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association 
to  furnish  gratuitously,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary 
to  supply  each  family  ? 

9.  What  number  would  be  necessary  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  our  Religious  Society,  ca- 
pable of  reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and 
unable  to  purchase  it? 


PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  following  is  a  most  remarkable  and 
praiseworthy  instance  of  what  perseverance  and 
industry,  rightly  directed,  are  able  to  effect. 
Among  the  graduating  class  at  the  last  Commence- 
ment at  Williams  College,  was  one  by  the  name 
of  Condit  from  New  Jersey.  This  gentleman  is 
a  shoemaker,  is  married,  and  has  a  family  of  four 
children.  Six  years  ago,  becoming  sensible  of 
the  blessings  of  an  education,  he  commenced 
learning  the  simple  branches,  such  as  are  taught 
in  our  primary  schools.  One  by  one,  as  he  sat 
on  his  shoemaker's  bench,  he  mastered  grammar, 
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arithmetic,  geography,  &c,  with  some  occasional 
assistance  from  his  fellow  workmen.  At  this  time 
he  determined  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education. 
Without  means,  and  with  a  large  family  depend- 
ing on  him  for  support,  he  commenced,  and 
learned  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  evenings,  after 
his  day's  labour  was  over,  under  the  direction  of 
a  friend  ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
prepared  himself,  and  entered  the  Sophomore 
class  of  Williams  College.  He  brought  his 
bench  and  tools,  as  well  as  his  books,  with  him. 
The  students  supplied  him  with  work ;  the 
faculty  assisted  him  ;  and,  aided  by  the  fund  for 
indigent  students  and  some  occasional  assistance 
from  other  sources,  he  was  enabled  to  go 
through  the  college  course,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  support  his  family.  He  graduated  on  his 
birthday,  aged  thirty-two.  He  stood  high  in 
his  class,  and  received  a  part  at  Commencment, 
but  declined  speaking.  At  the  farewell  meeting 
of  the  class,  in  consideration  of  his  perseverance, 
talents,  and  Christian  character,  they  presented  to 
his  wife  an  elegant  set  of  silver  spoons,  tea  and 
table,  each  handsomely  engraved  with  an 
appropriate  inscription. 

EKIENDS'  KEVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  26,  1848. 

The  article  on  Quakerism,  which  we  have  copied 
into  this  number,  may  justly  excite  a  serious  en- 
quiry, whether  Quakerism  as  here  portrayed,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  its  professors, 
or  whether  it  is  a  theoretical  result  of  the  principles 
which  the  society,  from  its  rise,  has  always  pro- 
fessed. That  the  religious  principles  promulgated 
by  George  Fox  and  his  coadjutors,  are,  when 
steadily  observed,  productive  of  all  the  practical 
advantages  attributed  to  them  by  the  writer  in 
question,  is  a  point  upon  which  the  professors  of 
Quakerism,  will,  no  doubt,  uniformly  agree.  If,  then 
the  lives  of  the  adherents  to  this  society,  fail  to 
exhibit  the  lineaments  of  the  portrait,  either  in 
their  general  aspect  or  their  minuter  features,  we 
must  admit  that  the  discrepancy  is  owing  to  a  de- 
parture, in  greater  or  less  degree,  from  the  standard 
of  the  profession.  And  it  is  of  importance  to  re- 
member, that  if  we  believe,  as  all  true  Quakers  un- 
questionably do,  that  the  great  doctrines  which  our 
primitive  Friends  were  engaged  to  proclaim  and  de- 
fend, and  which  their  successors  in  religious  pro- 
fession have  thought  it  their  duty  to  maintain,  aTe 
essentially  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  that  a 
practical  conformity  to  them  must  lead  to  the  godli- 
ness which  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  Which  is  to  come ;  and  sincerely  de- 
sire that  others  may  be  drawn  to  embrace  them, 
and  partake  of  their  benefits ;  it  is  by  the  tenor  of 


our  lives,  by  the  spirit  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
example  which  we  exhibit  to  the  world,  that  our 
principles  are  effectually  recommended  to  general 
acceptance.  The  criterion  proposed  by  the  founder 
of  Christianity,  is  obvious  to  ordinary  observers.  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  Without  admit- 
ting, what  we  sometimes  hear  asserted,  that  the 
doctrines  of  Quakerism  are  too  refined  for  common 
intellects,  we  may  profitably  reflect  that  it  requires 
little  perspicacity  to  discern  how  far  the  conduct  of 
its  professors  rises  above,  or  conforms  to  the  ordi- 
nary level. 

If  with  an  acknowledged  standard  more  elevated 
than  that  which  is  maintained  by  other  professors 
of  the  Christian  name,  the  lives  of  individual  mem- 
bers do  not  exhibit  a  corresponding  elevation,  there 
is  reason  to  fear,  not  only  that  such  individuals 
may  be  justly  chargeable  with  falling  below  the 
standard  which  they  are  professing  to  uphold,  but 
that  they  may  be  instrumental  in  leading  others  to 
doubt  or  deny  the  soundness  and  efficiency  of  the 
doctrines  themselves.  For  how  can  we  expect 
others  to  believe  or  value  our  doctrines,  if  we  prove, 
by  our  lives,  that  we  do  not  believe  them  ourselves, 
or  believing,  are  not  benefitted  by  them.  Thus  the 
query  and  emphatic  reply,  may  be  applicable  to  the 
cause  as  well  as  to  the  Author  of  our  religion. 
What  are  these  wounds  in  thy  hand  ?  Even  those 
which  I  received  in  the  house  of  my  friends. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  as  no  equivocal  evidence 
of  the  excellence  of  Quakerism,  that  its  principles, 
even  when  superficially  embraced  and  partially 
carried  into  effect,  still  operate  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  morality,  and  enhance  the  happiness  of  our 
race.  Where  would  war  with  its  miseries,  its  pro- 
fuse expenditures,  and  its  demoralization,  find  a 
nook  to  hide  in,  if  the  world  was  peopled  with  even 
superficial  Quakers?  How  many  millions  in  that 
case  would  the  United  States  annually  save,  even 
when  nominally  at  peace  ?  What,  upon  that  sup- 
position, would  become  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  with  all  their  acknowledged  abominations'?  In 
short,  let  us  conceive  the  morals  of  the  community 
at  large  brought  to  a  standard,  as  high  as  the  low- 
est, compatible  with  a  right  of  membership  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  how  greatly  would  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  be  improved. 

If  even  superficial  and  partial  Quakerism  would 
be  productive  of  such  salutary  results,  how  incal- 
culably important  must  it  prove  when  embraced 
and  acted  upon  in  its  purity  and  fulness.  How 
many  sources  of  misery  and  crime  would  be  dried 
up  at  once  by  its  adoption.  The  humility  which  it 
teaches  would  cut  off  the  desire  of  extravagant 
wealth,  and  limit  the  expenditures  to  objects  of 
utility  and  comfort.  Hence  would  be  removed  the 
temptation  to  engage  in  hazardous  enterprises,  or  to 
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ress  heavily  in  our  dealings  upon  the  interests  of 
thers.  As  the  plainness  and  simplicity  into  which 
:  leads  must  close  the  demand  for  commodities 
vhich  are  calculated,  to  gratify  the  pride  and  vanity  of 
nan,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  products  of  in- 
lustry  would  fall  to  the  share  of  the  labouring 
lasses.  The  demands  of  vanity  being  withdrawn, 
ivarice  would  expire  for  want  of  its  ordinary  sti- 
nulus  :  hence  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
vould  be  reduced,  and  more  time  afforded  for 
'eligious  and  social  improvement.  And  to  sum  up 
he  matter  in  a  few  words,  genuine  Quakerism  is 
Christianity  restored,  and  the  Christian  religion  is 
he  means  divinely  appointed  to  retrieve  the  conse- 
quences of  the  fall;  to  establish  on  earth  the  reign 
)f  the  Messiah;  and  to  prepare  those  who  embrace 
its  offers,  for  a  blessed  immortality. 

Do  not  such  reflections  as  these,  furnish  a  call, 
trumpet-tongued,  to  the  professors  of  Quakerism, 
to  maintain  its  principles,  and  uphold  its  standard, 
in  theory  and  practice,  without  flinching  and  with- 
out compromise  ?  This  copious  subject  must  be  : 
resumed  in  a  future  mumber. 


A  correspondent  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a 
narrative,  abridged  from  the  North  British  Review,  of 
the  interesting  voyage  of  discovery  of  Sir  J.  C.  Ross, 
a  part  of  which  we  insert  in  the  present  number. 

The  mariner's  compass,  though  it  has  been  long 
considered  as  an  instrument  of  indispensable  neces- 
sity, in  nautical  practice,  is  subject  to  great  and 
perplexing  irregularities.  It  is  only  on  a  small  part 
of  the  earth,  that  the  needle  points  exactly  to  the 
pole.  In  most  places  the  magnetic  meridian  de- 
viates considerably  from  the  true  one.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  estimate  correctly  the  course  of  a  ship, 
it  is  necessary  that  deviation  should  be  known. 
But  experience  has  proved  that  over  a  great  part  of 
the  globe  the  position  of  the  needle  is  continually 
changing. 

Near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Halley  attempted  to  construct  a  chart 
on  which  the  variations  of  the  needle,  on  various 
parts  of  the  world,  were  delineated,  as  far  as  then 
known.  But  such  delineations,  even  if  correctly 
executed  at  the  time,  would  in  a  few  years  become 
useless  from  the  varying  position  of  the  needle. 
Halley  was  fully  aware  that  many  years  must 
elapse  before  this  intricate  subject  could  be  reduced 
to  a  regular  system,  and  he  advised  that  accurate 
and  extensive  observations  should  be  made,  and 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in 
order  that  the  facts  might  be  supplied,  on  which  to 
found  a  rational  theory. 

The  importance  of  magnetic  variations  in  the 
practice  of  navigation,  drew  the  attention  of  many 
votaries  of  science  to  the  subject.  Among  these 
the  most  conspicuous  was  the  scientific  traveller 


Humboldt,  who.  during  his  memorable  voyages  and 
travels  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  America,  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  observation  of  magnetic 
phenomena  in  all  their  particulars.  After  returning 
to  Europe,  he  made  numerous  observations  at 
Berlin  in  1806  and  1807,  from  which  he  discovered 
that  the  needle  was  subject  to  frequent  apparently 
capricious  changes  of  position.  Eleven  or  twelve 
years  afterwards,  it  was  found  by  Arago,  of  Paris, 
and  Kupffer,  of  Hassan,  that  these  perturbations  oc* 
curred  on  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  same 
instant  of  time. 

About  the  year  1829,  Humboldt,  taking  advantage 
of  his  eminent  position  as  :a  man  of  science,  and  of 
his  extensive  correspondence,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  establishment  of  magnetic  observatories 
at  Petersburg,  Hassan,  Moscow,  and  various  other 
places  within  the  Russian  dominions.  In  1836,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he  urged  the 
establishment  of  regular  magnetic  stations  within 
the  British  possessions  in  Canada,  Australia,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  places.  The  sub- 
ject was  readily  taken  up  by  the  Royal  Society; 
and  the  voyage  in  question  was  undertaken  in  pur- 
suance of  the  object  proposed.*  The  design  was  to 
ascertain  by  careful  observations  at  numerous  sta- 
tions, the  horizontal  position,  and  dip  (or  inclination 
to  the  horizon)  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  perturba- 
tions and  periodic  changes  to  which  it  is  subject, 
and  the  relative  intensities  of  the  forces  which  act 
upon  it. 


The  Coloured  Infant  School. — The  Editor  of 
this  paper  had  the  gratification,  within  a  few  days 
past,  to  witness,  during  a  short  time,  the  operations 
of  the  school  for  coloured  children,  situated  between 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets,  a  little  south  of  Cedar 
street.    These  children  are  from  three  to  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  of  both  sexes,  and  all  shades  of 
complexion,  from  genuine  negro  black  to  a  hue  as 
light  as  the  generality  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race. 
Many  of  them,  if  this  receptacle  was  closed  against 
them,  would  be  left  during  the  day  to  range  the 
streets,  and  contract  the  vices  incident  to  such  an 
exposed  situation.  This  school  was  formed  in  1841, 
by  the  union  of  two  which  had  been  previously  es- 
tablished. One  of  those  schools  was  set  up  in  1828, 
and  the  other  in  1837.    The  present  seminary  has 
been  attended  at  times  during  the  passing  sea- 
son, by  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils.  The 
teachers  are  well  qualified  for  their  employments, 
and  the  children  appear  happy.  They  are  of  course 
only  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  ;  yet  their  situa- 
tion must  contrast  favourably  with  what  it  would 
be  if  the  school  was  dissolved.   The  scriptures  are 
daily  read  in  their  hearing ;  they  are  inured  to 

*  See  London  Quarterly  Review,  Vol,  66. 
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habits  of  order  and  decency  ;  and  are  in  the  way 
of  acquiring  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  fit  them 
for  the  business  of  life.  When  we  reflect  that  it  is 
from  such  victims  of  neglect  and  penury,  as  these 
children  would  be.  in  case  the  operations  of  this 
seminary  were  suspended,  that  our  alms-houses 
and  penitentiaries  at  a  future  day  will  probably  be 
supplied,  prudent  economy  no  less  than  religion 
and  humanity,  urges  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
institution.  Yet  from  the  present  state  of  their 
funds,  the  managers  find  themselves  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  requesting  further  contribu- 
tions to  enable  them  to  sustain  this  valuable  and 
philanthropic  establishment. 

Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Sarah 
Yarnall,  No.  22  Twelfth  street,  Theodosia  P.  Smith, 
No.  134  Walnut  street,  Mary  Cope,  No.  355  Wal- 
nut street,  Cornelia  Davidson,  South  Twelfth  st. 

For  Friends'  Review. 

I  wish  to  suggest  the  republication  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  Friends'  Review.  I  believe  it 
is  not  now  readily  accessible,  and  its  intrinsic 
worth,  it  seems  to  me,  renders  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be  so.  S. 

A  LETTER  TO  A  FEMALE  FRIEND  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  MINISTRY. 

BY  SAMUEL  BOWNAS. 

The  small  time  I  had  with  thee,  furnished  me 
with  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  disposition 
of  thy  mind,  and  gave  me  a  small  taste  of  thy 
ministry,  both  which,  under  proper  cultivation, 
I  think  may  be  improved,  so  as  to  render  thee 
a  member  of  good  service  in  the  body ;  in  order 
to  which,  and  that  thou  mayest  in  thy  public  en- 
gagements appear  in  the  beauty  of  the  Spirit, 
without  any  mixture  of  the  flesh,  or  of  that  weak 
and  womanish  part  which,  in  both  sexes,  ought 
never  to  be  uncovered  to  speak  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  saints,  I  will  give  thee  a  short  sketch 
of  some  of  my  hits  and  misses,  when,  in  my 
youth,  I  publicly  appeared  in  the  gallery  ;  the 
observation  of  which,  I  hope,  may  tend  to  thy 
profit  and  instruction,  viz. 

I  was  seldom,  for  near  two  years  after  my 
mouth  was  first  opened  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
without  some  degree  of  Divine  love  and  virtue 
on  my  mind,  but  after  I  was  called  out  to  the 
service  of  visiting  meetings  abroad,  I  found  my 
mind  very  often  barren  and  weak,  and  as  1  then 
thought,  void  of  all  good,  in  which  state,  (being 
companion  to  my  dear  friend  J.  A.  J.)  I  cried 
out  that  I  was  deceived,  to  his  great  surprise ; 
he  fearing  my  affliction  would  be  too  hard  for 
me.  I  had  imprudently  thought,  that  havino- 
such  aboundings  of  Divine  love  and  life  when  I 
was  daily  at  my  work,  I  should  be  much  more 
favoured  therewith  when  abroad  in  the  service 
ol  the  Gospel,  disengaged  from  all  other  employ- 
ments ;  but  finding  the  reverse,  I  wished  myself 


at  home  again,  rather  than  travelling  in  such  a, 
barren  state  as  I  was  then  in,  though  at  times  I 
had  eminent  enjoyments ;  but  alas !  they  were 
soon  gone.  In  due  time,  I  was  favoured  with 
the  design  of  Providence  in 'dealing  thus  with 
me ;  and  the  very  cattle  in  the  field,  by  weaning 
of  their  young  and  turning  them  to  shift  for 
themselves,  taught  me,  that  it  was  meet  I  should 
be  left  a  little  to  myself,  and  not  always  be  kept 
to  the  breast  and  dandled  upon  the  knee  like  an 
infant ;  but  that  it  was  needful  that  I  should  grow 
and  advance  above  this  infant  state,  to  a  degree 
more  fit  for  service. 

When  I  was  thoroughly  informed  in  this  point, 
I  longed  to  be  a  man ;  yea,  sometimes,  I  verily 
thought  I  was  so;  but  met  often  with  great  dis- 
appointments therein,  by  undertaking  matters 
above  my  growth  and  experience  ;  and  the  weak 
part  appearing  at  times  to  my  great  shame  and 
confusion,  humbled  me  again  for  some  time; 
but  recovering  strength  and  courage,  I  began,  as 
I  thought,  to  advance  above  the  danger  of  making 
such  blunders  ;  a  confidence  arising  in  me,  on 
imprudently  comparing  my  service  and  growth 
as  a  minister,  with  others,  that  were  in  the  work 
before  me ;  supposing  myself  (and  it  was  self 
that  did  suppose)  more  eminent  than  they ;  thus 
self  prevailed,  and  the  weak  part  appeared  un- 
covered again,  to  my  shame  and  sorrow ;  but 
my  Master's  kindness  and  gracious  regard  was 
soon  after  evidently  manifested  in  letting  me 
plainly  see  the  weakness  and  folly  of  taking  the 
honour  to  ourselves,  which  alone  is  due  to  him, 
when  we  have  been  drawn  forth  in  the  beauty 
of  the  Gospel,  beyond  what  we  ourselves,  or 
those  that  heard  us,  did  expect.  Now  I  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  in- 
clinations of  the  flesh,  which  would  sometimes 
be  decking  itself  with  the  jewels  of  the  Spirit, 
saying,  I  did  this,  or  that,  fishing  for  and  seeking 
the  praise  of  men  more  than  of  God.  I  also  saw 
a  danger  of  falling  into  a  formal  way  of  preach- 
ing a  form  of  words,  almost  without  variation, 
which,  though  sound,  and  perhaps  pleasing  to 
many,  yet  wanting  the  renewing  of  Divine  virtue, 
are  tasteless  and  unprofitable  to  the  hearers  ;  and 
the  view  I  had  of  the  unprofitableness  of  such 
a  ministry,  would  have  carried  me  too  far,  to 
my  own  disadvantage,  had  not  I  also  been  fa- 
voured with  a  clear  prospect  of  the  lawfulness, 
expediency  and  necessity,  of  speaking  the  same 
matter,  or  preaching  the  same  doctrine  to-day, 
(being  divinely  opened  and  engaged  thereto)  as 
yesterday,  though  then  entirely  new  to  me  ;  for 
nothing  can  be  said  that  hath  not  been  said,  and 
it  is  the  renewed  evidence  of  the  Spirit,  that 
makes  it  savoury,  both  to  us  and  our  hearers. 

Superfluous  words,  tones  and  gestures — ahs  ! 
and  groans — I  was  never  under  any  temptation 
to  make  use  of ;  but  the  impertinence  of  self 
sometimes,  to  my  shame  and  trouble,  would  ap- 
pear, in  my  imprudently  affecting  eloquent  terms, 
and  scholastic  expressions,  which  seemed  to  me, 
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n  that  weak  state,  to  adorn  my  doctrine,  and 
•ecommend  it  better  to  the  audience  ;  all  this  pro- 
w,i  deeded  from  an  affectation  of  appearing  an  able 
)r  skilful  minister  ;  a  piece  of  unprofitable  vani- 
but  I  soon  found  it  most  safe  and  edifying, 


is  wiih 


iifi  for 


o  use  no  more  words  but  what  I  well  under- 
stood, and  could  properly  apply,  and  that  truth 
nines  brightest  in  a  plain  dress.  No  embellish- 
ments of  ours  can  add  to  its  lustre.  I  have  also, 
sometimes,  for  want  of  a  patient  and  humble 
waiting  to  see  my  way  opened,  and  discover 
clearly  the  leadings  of  the  Divine  Gift,  warmed 
myself  with  sparks  of  my  own  kindling,  to  a  de- 
cree of  zeal  and  passion,  and  begun  to  thrash 
the  assemblies,  judging  and  charging  the  unfaith- 
ful, whether  any  such  or  none  were  there  (it  was 
all  one  to  me  :)  thus,  in  the  dark,  mistaking  the 
cause  of  that  uneasiness  and  straitness  I  found 
in  myself,  imagining  myself  loaded  and  oppress- 
ed by  dark  and  unfaithful  spirits  in  the  assem- 
bly ;  after  wearying  myself  with  denouncing 
judgments  upon  them,  I  have  sat  down  in  sad- 
ness and  trouble:  and  though  I  have  found  this 
sort  of  preaching  please  many,  and  was  com- 
mended, it  was  ever  afflicting  to  me,  when,  on 
reflection,  I  found  the  true  cause  of  that  uneasi- 
ness was  in  my  own  breast.  Yet,  it  may  some- 
times happen,  that  the  unfaithful  may  bring  great 
grief  and  uneasiness  upon  us,  and  this  may  be 
hard  to  bear  ;  but  let  us  take  care  we  move  not 
till  the  cloud  is  removed  from  off  the  tabernacle, 
because  it  is  unsafe  going  forward  till  then. 

I  have,  from  experience,  found  it  my  safest 
and  best  way,  carefully  to  attend  to  my  gift,  en- 
deavouring to  keep  my  place  without  judging 
others ;  patiently  bearing  my  own  burden,  and 
earnestly  desiring  I  may  judge  nothing  before  its 
time,  but  that  my  understanding  may  be  opened 
to  see  the  true  cause  of  my  own  barrenness,  that 
I  may  be  enabled  to  address  myself  suitably  to 
the  Father  of  Spirits  for  help  ;  that  first,  if  it  be 
in  myself  it  may  be  removed,  then  the  effect  will 
cease ;  or  secondly,  if  the  weakness  or  back- 
sliding of  others,  be  the  cause  of  our  barrenness 
and  seeming  dejection  when  we  are  sympathizing 
with  the  true  seed  in  its  oppressed  state,  that  we 
may  patiently  wait  the  Lord's  time,  to  receive  a 
word  from  him  fitly  to  speak  to  the  present  state 
of  the  people  ;  or,  thirdly,  if  the  people's  too  im- 
prudent expectation  of  what  cannot  be  had,  un- 
less I  am  favoured  with  a  superior  aid,  qualifying 
me  to  answer  their  desires — I  say,  if  by  any  or 
all  of  these  causes,  at  times,  I  am  shut  up,  the 
best  way  I  have  ever  found  is  to  be  patient  in 
waiting  the  Lord's  time  for  relief.  To  seek  it 
in  our  own  time,  will  be  but  adding  sorrow  to 
affliction. 

To  conclude ;  the  most  safe  way  I  ever  yet 
found  in  the  exercise  of  my  gift,  is,  to  stand  up, 
as  little  regarding  any  thing  besides  my  opening 
as  I  can  ;  and  deliver  it  in  my  beginning,  just  as 
I  do  other  matters  in  my  common  discourse,  not 
endeavouring  to  beautify  it  either  in  matter,  tone, 


or  address  ;  and  as  I  keep  my  place,  and  go  on 
as  doctrine  is  opened  in  my  understanding,  I  feel 
at  times  my  voice  gradually  filled  with  virtue 
and  power,  and  even  then  I  find  it  safest  not  to 
speak  too  fast,  or  too  loud,  least  I  lose  sight  of 
or  outrun  my  guide,  and  so  lose  the  sight  or  sense 
of  that  inward  strength  I  felt  increasing  in  my 
mind.  This  care  seems  to  me  necessary  to  my 
taking  the  Apostle's  advice,  « Let  him  that  minis- 
ters do  it  of  that  ability  which  God  giveth  ;'  this 
has  a  double  signification ;  first,  respecting  the 
matter  which  we  deliver :  if  we  keep  to  our 
openings,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  suitable 
doctrine  ;  secondly,  the  wisdom  and  strength  of 
the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Gospel  will  be  felt 
in  it,  and,  at  times,  by  our  thus  going  on  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  God  gives,  the  very  spirit  and 
marrow  of  religion  will  appear  plainly  laid  open 
to  the  understanding  of  the  hearers  ;  but  when 
we  raise  our  voices,  or  hurry  on,  above  or  be- 
yond that  inward  strength  we  feel  in  our  minds, 
we  are  apt  to  cloud  our  own  minds,  lose  sight  of 
or  outrun  our  guide,  and  then  run  into  a  wilder- 
ness of  words,  which  I  have  too  often  done,  and 
found  the  consequences  of  such  imprudence, 
poverty  and  death ;  though  even  this  kind  of 
preaching  is,  by  some  unskilful  auditors,  ad- 
mired. They  will  say,  '  O,  how  matter  flowed 
from  him  !  how  full  was  he  '  (of  emptiness  and 
confusion,  say  I,)  '  of  power  and  authority,'  say 
they;  or  rather  the  passion  and  blind  zeal  of 
the  .  creature  ;  the  fleshly  part  not  being  tho- 
roughly mortified  and  subdued.  But  when  I  am 
so  happy  as  to  begin  with  the  Spirit,  and  follow 
its  leadings  in  my  ministry,  I  feel  strength  by  de- 
grees cover  all  my  weaknesses ;  wisdom,  illu- 
minating my  mind,  hides  all  my  folly,  so  that 
nothing  appears  inconsistent  with  the  beauty  and 
wisdom  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  the  vestment,  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  that  covers  the  whole  man 
that  is  to  be  covered  ;  so  that  no  weakness  or 
womanish  part  will  prevail  or  appear  in  our 
ministry.  When  I  am  thus  conducted  (which 
sometimes  happens,)  though  I  may  be  accounted, 
in  my  beginning,  a  dull,  heavy,  or  lifeless 
preacher,  yet  I  rarely  miss  of  concluding  with 
peace  and  inward  satisfaction;  and  feeling  the 
gradual  increase  of  Divine  virtue,  in  the  patient 
exercise  of  my  gift ;  finding  myself  both  fur- 
nished with  matter  and  skill  to  divide  the  word 
aright;  both  which  coming  from  the  Spirit,  and 
not  being  the  produce  of  my  own  wisdom  or  ap- 
prehension, I  dare  assume  no  part  of  that  ho- 
nour to  myself,  which,  at  such  times,  by  an  im- 
prudent audience  is  lavishly  bestowed  upon  one, 
who  am  only  the  instrument  by  which  the  Lord 
of  the  Harvest  works  ;  but  find  it  my  safest  way, 
humbly  to  make  thereof  an  offering  unto  him  who 
is  worthy  forever. 

Thus,  dear  friend,  I  have  stained  some  paper 
with  a  few  observations  on  my  own  conduct, 
aiming  at  thy  good  ;  and  conclude  with  desires, 
thou  mayest  endeavour  to  improve  thy  skill  in 
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this  work,  and  rightly  divide  the  word  of 
Truth,  so  as  neither  thou  thyself,  nor  those  that 
hear  thee,  may  have  cause  of  shame  or  uneasi- 
ness. 


SIR  J.  C.  ROSS'  ANTARCTIC  VOYAGE  OF  DIS- 
COVERY. 

Abridged  for  Friends'  Review  from  the  North  British  Review. 

The  voyage  of  discovery,  of  which  we  pro- 
pose to  give  an  abridged  account,  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  has  ever 
been  performed.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  tro- 
phies of  the  British  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science — one  of  the  richest  fruits  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  administration. 

The  previous  establishment  of  Magnetic  Ob- 
servatories in  Russia,  and  various  parts  of  the 
world,  through  the  exertions  and  influence  of 
Baron  Humboldt,  led  the  way  for  a  more  extend- 
ed system  of  simultaneous  Magnetical  observa- 
tions. No  fewer  than  thirty  Magnetical  Observa- 
tories were  either  erected  or  erecting  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  became  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance to  study  the  magnetic  phenomena  in  the 
Antarctic  hemisphere,  and  especially  in  those 
higher  southern  latitudes,  and  those  particular 
meridians  where  the  south  magnetic  pole  of  the 
earth  was  likely  to  be  found. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, when  assembled  at  Newcastle,  in  183.9, 
drew  up  a  set  of  resolutions,  setting  forth  the 
importance  of  more  extended  magnetical  re- 
searches, and  recommending  an  immediate  ap- 
plication to  Government,  to  equip  a  naval  expe- 
dition for  the  express  purpose  of  instituting 
magnetical  observations,  at  certain  fixed  stations 
in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

No  commercial  or  naval  advantages  were  held 
out  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  no  future 
tribute  was  promised  in  seals  or  in  whales.  The 
results  of  science,  in  which  every  civilized  State 
had  an  equal  interest,  were  alone  offered  to  the 
Minister;  and,  though  thus  stripped  of  its  utili- 
tarian character,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  patronize 
it.  Lord  Minto  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  entered  with  the  same  generous  spirit 
into  the  views  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1839,  they  appointed  Sir  James 
C.  Ross  to  the  command  of  the  expedition,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  equipped  on  the  most  liberal 
scale,  and  provided  with  every  thing  that  was 
requisite  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  views  of  the 
British  Association.  The  vessels  employed 
were  the  "Erebus,"  of  370  tons,  and  the 
"Terror,"  of  340,  under  the  charge  of  F.  R.  M. 
Crozier  as  commander.  The  complement  of 
each  ship  amounted  to  sixty-four  persons,  and 
every  thing  was  done  to  secure  their  health, 
comfort  and  safety. 

"The  plan  of  the  expedition,  as  laid  down  by 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  was 
as  follows.    After  touching  at  Madeira,  to  obtain 


the  sea  rates  of  chronometer,  it  was  ordered  to 
make  its  way  to  St.  Helena,  and  to  land  the  ob- 
servers and  instruments  for  the  fixed  magnetic 
observatory  intended  for  that  station.  Between 
St.  Helena  and  the  Cape  the  point  of  least  mag- 
netic intensity  was  to  be  ascertained,  and  at  the 
Cape  the  observers  and  instruments  for  the  second 
fixed  magnetic  observatory  were  to  be  landed. 
After  landing  at  Marion  and  Crozet  Islands  for 
observations,  experiments  on  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  were  to  be  made  at  Kerguelen 
Island,  previous  to  February,  1840 ;  and  af- 
ter this  the  Expedition  was  to  advance  di- 
rectly to  the  southward,  and  proceed  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land  by  whatever  course  appeared' 
best  calculated  for  inferring  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole.  At  Van  Diemen's  Land  the  Ex- 
pedition was  to  communicate  with  Sir  John 
Franklin,  who  was  to  assist  in  establishing  a 
third  magnetic  observatory.  When  this  observa- 
tory had  been  brought  into  active  operation,  the 
Expedition  was  instructed  to  make  magnetic  ob- 
servations at  Sydney,  to  employ  the  remaining 
winter  months  similarly  in  New  Zealand,  and 
returning  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  the  end  of 
October,  to  refit  the  ships  and  prepare  them  for 
a  voyage  to  the  southward.  In  the  event  of  the 
ships  not  being  beset  with  ice  and  detained  dur- 
ing the  winter,  the  Expedition  was  to  return  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  resume  the  examination 
of  the  Antarctic  Seas  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
succeeding  winter,  and  to  correct  the  positions 
of  Graham  Land,  and  Enderby  Land,  and  other 
places  which  have  been  seen  only  at  a  distance. 
The  magnetic  labours  of  the  Expedition  were  to 
terminate  with  observations  at  'the  South  Shet- 
land Islands  or  the  Orkneys,  or  perhaps  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  lastly  the  Falklands.'  " 

In  compliance  with  these  instructions,  the 
Expedition  sailed  from  Margate  Roads  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1839,  and  reached  Madeira 
on  the  20th  of  October,  where  they  adjusted 
their  chronometers. 

Sailing  from  Madeira,  they  crossed  the  mag- 
netic equator*  inlatitude  13°  45' south,  and  longi- 
tude 30°  41'  west;  after  which  the  examination 
of  magnetic  phenomena  compelled  the  Expedi- 
tion to  pursue  a  course  widely  different  from 


*  To  render  the  meaning  of  this  passage  clear,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  when  a  needle  designed  for  mag- 
netic purposes  is  so  constructed  as  to  settle  on  its 
centre  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  then  magnetized, 
the  tendency  to  a  horizontal  position  is  commonly 
changed.  When  the  needle,  previously  to  being  mag- 
netized, is  properly  balanced,  and  after  infusion  of  the 
magnetic  virtue,  is  so  suspended  as  to  vibrate  freely  in 
a  vertical  direction,  as  well  as  to  settle  in  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  it  will  finally  rest,  on  most  parts  of  the 
globe,  in  a  position  inclined  to  the  horizon.  The  nee- 
dle thus  constructed  is  called  the  dipping  needle,  and 
the  inclination  to  the  horizon  in  which  it  rests  is  term- 
ed its  dip.  This  dip  is  various  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth;  and  the  line  round  the  globe  where  it  vanishes, 
is  termed  the  magnetic  equator.  This  equator  is  not 
a  great  circle  of  the  earth. 
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hat  usually  followed  by  vessels  bound  to  St 
telena.  They  crossed  the  circle  of  less  intensi- 
y  in  south  latitude  19°  and  west  longitude  29c 
5' — 200  miles  more  to  the  northward  than  pre- 
ious  observations  had  led  them  to  expect ;  and 
n  the  17th  December  they  landed  upon  the 
sland  of  Trinidad — a  mass  of  volcanic  matter 
ising  abruptly  on  its  leeward  side  to  a  height  in 
Is  fori  ome  parts  of  2000  feet.  The  most  remarkable 
if  i  if  its  strange-shaped  trap-rocks  are  the  Sugar- 
uelea  hill  near  the  southern,  and  the  Nine  Pin 
J  af.  ock  at  the  north-western,  part  of  the  island — 
e  di,  t  rock  projected  to  the  height  of  850  feet,  almost 
Van  >erpendicularly  from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a 
■arei  jeautifully  proportioned  column,  and  attached  at 
fide  its  inner  end  to  a  ridge  of  hills  200  or  300  feet 
Es.  tigh. 

lotj  Leaving  on  the  island,  abounding  with  wild 
lo  a  pigs  and  goats,  a  cock  and  two  hens,  and  pursu- 
ed Jig  its  course,  the  Expedition  observed  a  curious 
ijie  phenomenon  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  De- 
objcember.  The  night  was  beautifully  clear,  and 
not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
heavens,  and  yet  there  fell  a  light  shower  of  rain 
which  continued  for  more  than  hour! — the  tem- 
perature of  the  dew  point  being  72°,  and  that  of 
the  air  74°.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1840,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  soundings  in  south  latitude  27° 
26',and  west  longitude  17°  29',  with  2425afathoms 
of  line,  a  depression  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  be- 
neath its  surface  very  little  short  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  Mont  Blanc  above  it !  After  re-cross- 
ing the  line  of  least  magnetic  intensity  in  south 
latitude  21°,  and  west  longitude  15°  30',  the  Ex- 
pedition reached  St.  Helena  on  the  31st  January, 
and  landed  the  observers  and  instruments  for  the 
magnetic  observatory  at  that  station. 

Re-crossing  the  line  of  least  magnetic  intensi- 
ty a  third  time  in  south  latitude  21°  9',  west 
longitude  8°,  they  were  surprised  on  the  evening 
of  the  22nd  February,  soon  after  dark,  with  a 
visit  from  a  number  of  cuttlefish,  which  sprang 
on  board  over  the  weather  bulwark,  15  or  16 
feet  high.  Several  of  them  passed  entirely  over 
the  ship,  and  not  fewer  than  fifty  were  found 
upon  the  decks. 

On  approaching  the  African  coast,  the  Expe- 
dition were  surprised  by  a  cold  mist,  and  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  sea. 
After  making  a  number  of  experiments,  Sir 
James  Ross  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  body 
of  cold  water  rushes  from  the  eastward  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  proceeds  in  a  north- 
erly direction  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
It  is,  generally,  speaking,  a  volume  of  water  60 
miles  wide  and  200  fathoms  deep.  The  Expe- 
dition reached  the  Cape  on  the  17th  March,  and 
landed  the  observers  and  instruments  for  the 
magnetic  observatory. 

Having  replenished  their  stores  and  provisions, 
the  Expedition  set  sail  from  the  Cape  on  the  6th 
April.  They  reached  Prince  Edward's  Island 
on  the  21st,  with  its  volcanic  cliffs  and  its  lofty 


central  mountains,  and  came  to  Possession  Island 
on  the  28th.  In  case  of  parting  from  the  Terror, 
Sir  James  Ross  had  appointed  this  island  as 
their  first  rendezvous,  and  he  had  promised  also 
to  a  merchant  of  Cape  Town  to  convey  some 
provisions  to  a  party  of  seamen  employed  there 
in  the  capture  of  the  sea-elephant.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  obtained  "a good  view  of 
this  perfect  mountain  mass  of  volcanic  land." 
The  shores  were  bold  and  precipitous,  with  many 
projecting  rocks,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  beach  of  some  extent,  afforded  no  place 
where  either  a  habitation  could  be  built  or  a  boat 
landed.  Here  they  fired  signal  guns,'  which  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  sealing  party  of  eleven 
men,  who  lighted  a  large  fire  to  indicate  their 
locality;  but  it  was  not  till  the  first  of  May  that 
they  found  the  seamen  in  American  Bay. 

"  Mr.  Hickley,  their  leader,"  says  Sir  James 
Ross,  "  came  on  board,  and  he,  as  well  as  his 
boat's  crew,  looked  more  like  Esquimaux  than 
civilized  beings,  but  filthier  far  in  their  dress  and 
person  than  any  I  had  ever  before  seen.  Their 
clothes  were  literally  soaked  in  oil,  and  smelt 
most  offensively.  They  wore  boots  of  penguin 
skins  with  the  feathers  turned  inwards.  *  * 
*  *  They  had  been  very  unsuccessful  at  the 
sea-elephant  fishery,  and  were  disappointed  to 
find  that  they  were  not  to  be  removed  to  '  Pig 
Island'  for  the  winter — which  they  describe  as 
being  so  overrun  with  these  animals  that  you  can 
hardly  land  for  them.  The  breed  was  left  there 
by  Captain  Distance  in  1834,  and  in  less  than  six 
years  have  increased  in  an  almost  incredible 
manner,  although  great  numbers  are  every  year 
killed  by  the  sealers,  not  only  for  present  subsist- 
ence, but  salted  down  forsupplies  on  their  voyages 
to  and  from  the  Cape.  Some  goats  had  been 
landed  from  an  American  ship  some  years  ago  on 
Possession  Island,  and  were  also  thriving  on  the 
long  coarse  grass  with  which  it  abounds,  but  still 
maintained  their  domestic  state  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sealers." 

On  the  12th  of  May  the  Expedition  came  to 
anchor  in  Christmas  Harbor,  Kerguelen  Island, 
where  the  Terror  arrived  next  morning,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  15th  that  they  could  secure  their 
ships  in  proper  situations  and  land  the  observa- 
tories. 

The  17th  being  the  first  of  the  week,  the  peo- 
ple had  a  day  of  rest  after  their  labours.  And 
Sir  J.  Ross  informs  us  that  it  was  their  invaria- 
ble practice  on  that  day  of  the  week  to  read  the 
church  service,  and  generally  a  short  sermon  af- 
terwards ;  "and  it  is  remarkable  how  very  seldom 
it  happened,  during  the  whole  period  of  our  voy- 
age, that  either  the  severity  of  the  weather  or 
the  circumstances  of  the  Expedition  were  such 
as  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  this  duty. 
Few  could  have  had  more  convincing  assurances 
of  the  providential  interposition  of  a  merciful 
God  ;  and  I  do  believe,"  says  he,  "  there  was  not 
an  individual  in  either  of  the  ships  who  did  not 
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regret  when  we  were  unavoidably  prevented 
from  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  offering  up 
our  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  our  Almighty 
guide  and  protector." 


VISIT  TO  CROYDON  SCHOOL. 

I  never  met  a  lot  of  English  children,  without 
wishing  that  an  equal  number  from  America,  of 
the  same  age,  might  be  present,  so  that  they 
might  see  if  they  could  tell  to  which  nation  they 
belonged,  merely  from  their  looks,  clothes,  voices 
or  language.  I  wanted  a  hundred  of  the  children 
of  "  Our  School  Room  "  with  me  the  other 
day,  when  I  was  at  the  Friends'  School  at  Croy- 
don, about  12  miles  from  London.  I  think  we 
would  have  given  that  regiment  of  little  Quakers 
a  pretty  tight  pull  in  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
History,  &c.  There  were  140  of  them — 80  boys 
and  60  girls — and  what  faces  they  had  !  There 
is  something  in  Quaker  soap  that  works  marvel- 
lously on  the  skin,  and  on  every  thing  else  it 
touches.  It  sends  the  Quaker  boys  and  girls  to 
school,  and  to  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  with 
cleaner  faces  and  whiter  collars  than  other  people's 
children  wear  ;  and  what  is  more,  it  brings  out  a 
rosy,  healthy  glow,  so  that  among  the  young 
faces  turned  toward  me,  in  this  school  room,  I 
could  not  discover  one  that  was  pale,  or  sallow, 
or  sickly.  Well,  after  the  reading,  they  all  went 
out  upon  the  beautiful,  silken  lawn  in  the  rear  of 
the  establishment,  and  the  master  asked  me  to 
talk  to  them  about  the  children  in  America.  So 
I  went  out  and  stood  on  the  gravel  walk,  which 
surrounded  the  lawn,  and  which  was  raised  a  few 
feet  above  it ;  and  all  the  boys  and  girls  formed 
themselves  into  a  semi-circle,  with  their  clean, 
pure  faces  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  their  eyes 
looking  out  very  sharp  and  large  at  me,  as  if 
wondering  how  I  could  look  and  speak  English, 
and  yet  be  born  in  America.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight.  The  boys  all  wore  clean,  coarse  linen 
frocks,  with  their  snow-white  collars  turned  down, 
and  the  girls,  pink  frocks  ;  and  they  all  seemed 
of  the  same  age  and  size.  So  I  began  to  tell 
them  how  I  had  came  over  the  great  water  to 
make  friends  between  the  English  and  American 
children,  so  that  when  they  grew  up  and  became 
men  and  women,  they  should  cherish  towards 
each  other  feelings  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  love. 
Then  I  told  them  about  the  « Little  Nailer " 
boy,  and  what  the  children  of  "  Our  School 
Room,"  and  other  children  in  America,  did  for 
him ;  and  some  of  the  bright  eyes  that  were 
fixed  upon  me,  as  I  told  the  story,  glistened  with 
the  tears  that  came  to  them,  when  they  heard  of 
the  sympathy  and  kindly  interest  which  the 
children  in  America  had  manifested  toward  little 
Jemmy  Stubbins.  And  when  I  asked  them  if 
they  could  bear  the  thought  of  ever  going  to  war, 
or  of  quarrelling  with  Jemmy's  American  friends, 
they  all  answered,  "  No  !  "  Then  I  suggested 
a  thought  or  two  to  be  remembered  in  their 
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studies  in  Geography.  I  told  them  it  was  not  Co 
correct  to  describe  the  Atlantic  as  dividing  Eng-  pr 
land  and  America ;  but  that  they  should  say  the  ^ 
Atlantic  unites  our  two  countries.  It  was  indeedl  ft 
a  pleasant  interview;  but  I  could  not  but  wishiu 
that  the  children  of  "Our  School  Room"  had  Jr 
been  present,  to  share  in  the  pleasure  I  enjoyed,  fe 
If  the  children  who  so  generously  cast  their  half'  {j 
dimes  into  little  Jemmy  Stubbins'  box  could  have  | 
mingled  in  that  semi-circle,  and  then  gone  out  andi  ai 
played  an  hour  on  that  green,  soft  lawn  with 
those  English  boys  and  girls,  my  own  joy  would  1 
have  been  full,  and  I  think  theirs  would  have  F 
been  the  same. — Christian  Citizen.  n 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  this  School  on  Fourth-  ' 
day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next,  for  the  ad-  1 
mission  of  the  sons  of  Friends,  and  of  others  1 
professing  with  them,  who  desire  their  children  i  : 
to  be  educated  in  conformity  with  the  princi-  1 
pies  of  our  religious  Society. 

The  following  friends  will  constitute  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  Institution: 

Lindley   Murray   Moore,  Principal,  and 
Teacher  of  English  Literature. 

Hugh  D.  Vail,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy. 

Joseph  W.  Aldrich,  Teacher  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Languages  and  Ancient  Literature. 

Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins,  Matron. 

The  Managers  believe  that  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made,  will  enable  them  to  car- 
ry out,  in  accordance  with  the  original  design  of! 
the  Institution,  a  thorough  and  liberal  course  of 
instruction,  with  constant  reference  to  moral 
training,  and  the  promotion  of  an  attachment  to 
the  Christian  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  full  course  will,  as  heretofore,  require  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  will  include  the  Latin 
and   Greek  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern  i 
Literature,  History,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Logic,  Rhetoric,  the  evidences  ofNatu--' 
ral  and  Revealed  Religion,  Chemistry,  and  seve- 
ral branches  of  Natural  History.    Those  stu-| 
dents  who  shall  have  completed  the  full  course 
of  study,  will  be  entitled  to  become  candidates- 
for  the  Diploma.    For  the  accommodation  of] 
others  who  may  not  desire  to  pursue  all  the: 
studies  of  the  course,  arrangements  will  be  made, . 
by  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  devote  them- 
selves to  such  branches  as  they  may  select. . 
Students  entering  the  school  unprepared  to  joim' 
one  of  the  regular  classes,  will  be  carefully 
grounded  in  the  elementary  studies,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Principal. 

The  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
will  be  pursued  by  all  the  students. 

As  the  object  of  this  School  is  to  afford  an  ed- 
ucation to  the  youth  of  our  religious  Society, 
consistent  with  its  principles,  the  Principal  and 
Teachers  are  expected  to  have  this  important 
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:oncern  mainly  in  view,  and  by  example  and 
'  "?  precept  encourage  the  scholars  to  plainness  in 

dress  an  address,  and  endeavour  to  instill  into 
ea  heir  minds  a  love  and  esteem  for  our  doctrines 
\M  md  testimonies.  The  students  are  required  to 
,  ^  Iress  consistently  with  the  simplicity  of  our  pro- 
Wj  fession.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  every 
Wj  article  of  dress  be  marked  in  full  with  the  stu- 
la"  dent's  name.  The  students  are  to  wear  hats, 
'"lM1  and  not  caps. 

1  *'j  There  are  two  terms  in  the  year  :  the  Winter 
H  Term  of  six  months,  commencing  on  the  second 
M<  jFourth  day  in  the  Tenth  month,  and  the  Sum- 
mer Term  of  four  months,  commencing  on  the 
second  Fourth-day  in  the  Fifth  month.  Exami- 
nations will  take  place  at  the  close  of  each  term. 
Two  vacations  of  four  weeks  each  occur,  one  in 
the  Spring  and  the  other  in  the  Autumn  ;  during 
which  time  the  students  are  expected  to  make 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  ensuing 
term,  as  no  student  will  be  permitted  to  be  tem- 
porarily absent,  during  its  continuance,  unless  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  himself  or  a  near 
relative,  or  for  other  urgent  reason. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The 
result  of  his  application  will  be  communicated  to 
the  applicant,  and  persons  thus  notified  of  their 
admission  will  be  considered  responsible  for  the 
amount  charged  for  Board  and  Tuition  for  that 
term.  Parents  intending  to  remove  their  sons 
from  the  School  at  the  close  of  the  Winter  term, 
will  be  required  to  give  notice  of  such  intention 
to  the  Principal,  on  or  before  the  first  of  the 
Third  month  ;  and  if  at  the  close  of  the  Summer 
Term,  on  or  before  the  first  of  the  Eighth 
month ;  and  in  case  of  failure  to  give  such 
notice,  their  places  will  be  considered  as  en- 
gaged for  the  term  next  ensuing,  and  payment 
be  required  accordingly. 

The  price  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  $200  per 
annum,  payable  as  follows,  viz  :  $60  at  the 
opening,  and  $60  at  the  middle  of  the  Winter 
Term,  and  $80  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer 
Term. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charless  Yarnall, 

Secretary, 
No.  39  High  Street,  Philada. 
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WESTERN  BAIL  ROAD. 

The  stock  in  this  road  by  the  Commonwealth 
has  cost,  with  interest,  $123  per  share.  The 
State  is  now  paying  but  five  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum,  and  receiving  eight  per  cent,  in  divi- 
dends. Besides  this  it  has  a  sinking  fund,  distinct 
from  the  corporation's,  amounting  to  $466,000, 
which,  by  its  own  operation,  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  subscription,  at  maturity ;  leaving 
a  yearly  revenue  of  $88,000,  clear  income,  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  a  State  tax.  The  in 
come  of  the  road  since  the  yearly  accounts  were 


made  up,  say  eight  weeks,  shows  a  very  hand- 
some increase  over  last  year's  receipts. 

The  earnings  of  this  road  since  1840,  are  as 
follows  : 

Gross  earnings  in  the  year  1840,    $112,347  39 
"  "        1841,      182,308  99 

"  "        1842,     512,688  28 

»  »        1843,      573,882  51 

«  »         1844,      753,752  72 

1845,      813,480  15 
«  »        1846,     878,417  60 

«  «         1847,   1,325,336  89 

N.  Amer. 


For  Friends'  Review, 

UNDYING  FRIENDSHIP. 

AN  IRREGULAR  ODE. 

Oh,  the  dearest  spell  that  is  born  of  Earth, 

Is  Affection's  glflw ! 
And  'tis  dearest  of  all,  when  the  voice  of  Mirth 

Brings  only  woe  ! 
When  the  sound  of  Joy  thrills  painfully, 
And  the  Spirit  turneth  disdainfully 
From  aught  that  w'eareth  the  hue  of  gladness, 
And  the  world  and  the  heart  are  tinged  with  sadness, 
When  Death  has  severed  the  dearest  ties, 
Or  the  heart  has  wasted  its  sympathies, 
When  Fashion's  pursuits  have  in  vain  been  tried, 

When  Wealth  has  deluded  you, 

Fame  has  eluded  you, 
Slander  betrayed  you,  or  Malice  belied, 
When  treacherous  things  have  been  fondly  cherished, 
And  the  fibres  the  heart  put  out  have  perished, 
When  the  soul's  deep  love  has  with  scorn  been  met, 
There's  a  talisman  spell  in  Affection  yet! 
Her's  is  a  fathomless  mine  of  treasure, 
And  she  giveth  not  out  her  love  by  measure. 
Each  fountain  of  feeling  she  knoweth  well, 

And,  at  her  glad  spell, 
The  spirit  that  mourneth  in  desolation 

Gains  consolation. 

And  can  we  brook 
Beyond  futurity's  veil  to  look 
And  think 

That,  when  we  have  passed  Death's  fearful  brink 
The  love 
So  with  our  natures  interwove 

Must  then  be  o'er 
And  Friendship  gladden  the  spirit  no  more  ? 
Oh  no  ! — The  brightest,  the  dearest  charm 

To  Friendship  given, 
Is,  our  faith  that  Love  will  Death  disarm 

And  live  in  Heaven ! 
The  spirits  of  those  who  have  passed  away, 

Whom  once  'twas  our  boon  to  love, 
Who  shine,  a  portion  of  Heaven's  pure  ray, 

Smile  on  us  from  above. 
With  angel  wing  they  hover  near  us, 
With  sweet  mementos  soothe  and  cheer  us, 
And  they  are  not  lost,  while  Memory  liveth, 
And  Reason  her  lamp  to  the  mind  still  giveth, 
Unless  we  choose  to  forget  their  worth, 
And  rivet  our  hearts  upon  things  of  Earth. 

And  those,  the  blessed  ones,  whom  Faith 
Shall  give  the  victory  over  Death, 
Shall  know  in  heaven  a  blest  re-union — 
And  brighter  and  better  there  will  be, 
More  full,  more  rapturous,  more  free, 

The  heart's  communion. 
But,  a  different  thing  is  love  in  Heaven 
From  the  cheap  affection  at  random  given, 
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And  all  the  tokens  on  Earth  we  wear 

Will  not  be  recognized  there  ! 
The  natural  tie,  which  often  binds 

Discordant  minds, 
Will  not  be  known  where  all  is  soul, 
And  the  cumbering  clay  has  no  controul — 
For  they  are  not  there  in  marriage  given, 
But  are  as  the  angel  sons  of  Heaven. 
They  all  one  common  parent  share, 
And  all  are  brothers  and  sisters  there. 

Think  not  the  spurious  love,  that  grows 

From  kindred  frailties  lusts  or  pleasure, 
Will  live,  where  love  eternal  flows, 

And  nought  corrupts  the  heavenly  treasure. 
Or  that  the  chance  acquaintance,  growing 
From  mingled  lore,  or  mirth's  o'erflowing, 
(Tho'  often  bright  the  spell,  and  warm — ) 
Will  ripen  to  a  tie  too  firm 
When  Nature  fails  for  Death  to  sever — 
A  Friendship  that  shall  last  forever. 

The  love  that  Death  will  not  efface, 
Must  have  a  firm  immutable  base  ; 
But  when  'tis  from  the  fountain  flowing 

Of  love  divine,  (for  God  is  Love — ) 
No  ebb  or  diminution  knowing, 
'T  will  be  forever  beaming,  glowing, 

More  near  its  source,  in  bowers  above. 

Thrice  blessed  the  spirit  ties,  commenced  in  Time, 

Destined  to  endless  union  so  sublime  ! 

Joined  to  the  Lord,  absorbed  in  Jesus'  merit, 
Pure  souls  become  one  spirit — * 

Escaped  with  him  beyond  the  Grave's  controul. 

And,  for  perpetual  union  after  death, 

Liveth  His  word  whose  vivifying  breath 
Made  man  a  living  soul. 

"*  Father,  I  will  that  they  whom  thou  hast  given 
Be  with  me  where  I  am  and  see  my  glory  !"f 
Most  precious  words — at  each  "memento  mori," 

A  rainbow  pledge  that  souls  asunder  riven 

In  him  rejoined,  with  him  shall  dwell  in  Heaven. 

The  spirits  of  the  blest  are  ever  near  ! 

Who,  that  has  known  the  luxury  of  feeling, 
Would  chase  the  holy  sadness  o'er  him  stealing, 

And  wipe  the  tear  ? 
Or,  for  an  undim'd  eye  and  joyous  heart, 

Bid  them  depart  ? 
And  put  away  the  memory  of  the  past, 
Memory  of  pleasures  far  too  pure  to  last? 
No ! — as,  when  these  frail  forms  have  perished, 
We  hope  in  Memory  to  be  cherished, 
Still  let  us  love  to  dwell  upon 
The  endearing  traits  of  loved  ones  gone, 
And  deem  it  aye  a  holy  thing 
To  Seraph  intellects  to  cling. 

And  let  us  one  another  hold 
As  beings  of  a  day 
Passing  away  ! 
Soon,  soon  to  be  enrolled 
With  those  to  be.  remembered,  who  depart 
And  leave  no  trace  on  Earth,  save  in  the  mourner's 
heart. 

And  let  not  Faction's  bitterness 
Too  closely  on  our  spirits  press, 
Or  the  vexations  of  an  hour, 
Ever  have  power 
To  break  the  holy  harmony  of  life, 

To  engender  strife, 
Ruffle  the  stream  of  human  love, 
One  star  from  Friendship's  galaxy  remove  ! 

 W.  J.  A. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate,  Upham  of  Vermont, 
and  Green  of  Rhode  Island,  have  spoken  against 
the  Ten  Regiment  Bill,  and  Rusk,  of  Texas,  in  its 
favour.  A  memorial  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  in  Ohio,  praying  for  the  termination  of  the 
war,  has  been  presented.  On  the  14th,  D.  L.  Yulee, 
of  Florida,  called  up  his  resolutions  in  relation  to 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  on  that  and  two  sub- 
sequent days,  advocated  them  in  a  lengthy  speech. 
The  resolutions  take  the  ground  that  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  people  of  a  territory,  can  pass  laws  to 
prevent  slaveholders  from  carrying  their  slaves  into 
the  territory,  and  holding  them  there.  On  the  16th, 
the  joint  resolutions  of  thanks  to  Generals  Scott  and 
Taylor  were  passed,  yeas  42,  nays  1,  John  P.Hale. 
The  latter  spoke  eloquently  in  defence  of  his  vote, 
and  against  the  resolution,  taking  the  ground  that 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  was  an  approval  of 
the  war  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

House  of  Representatives.— ■- On  the  14th  a 
resolution  was  adopted,  instructing  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
organizing  a  Territorial  Government  in  the  Indian 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Loan  Bill, 
providing  for  a  loan  of  $16,000,000,  reimbursable 
in  20  years,  was  passed  on  the  17th  inst.,  yeas  192, 
nays  14.  A  substitute,  providing  for  an  issue  of 
$16,000,000  of  Treasury  Notes,  was  lost,  yeas  104, 
nays  105 ;  and  an  amendment,  that  no  part  of  the 
money  should  be  expended  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  was  voted  down,  23  to  118. 

On  the  21st  inst.,  while  the  House  was  in  session, 
Ex-President  Adams  received  a  severe  paralytic 
stroke.  He  fell  from  his  chair,  and  was  carried  to 
his  residence  in  a  critical  state.  Both  houses  im- 
mediately adjourned. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — Senate. — A  bill  to 
exempt  meeting  houses,  burial  grounds,  and  school 
houses  from  taxation,  has  been  passed,  16  to  11. 

Mexico.  —  A  report  has  been  received  to  the 
effect  that  preliminaries  of  peace  have  been  signed 
by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  that  the  Mexi- 
can Congress  was  expected  to  ratify  them.  By  the 
treaty,  the  United  States  obtain  the  boundary  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California. 
This  news  may  possibly  be  true  ;  it  appears  certain 
that  important  despatches  have  been  forwarded 
for  our  government,  but  as  the  last  direct  accounts 
from  Queretaro  represent  that  a  quorum  of  the 
members  of  Congress  had  not  been  obtained,  the 
report  ought  to  be  received  with  caution. 

As  a  treaty  made  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  contracting  parties  now  are,  could 
hardly  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Mexico, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  permanent  peace 
would  not  be  established  by  it. 

Europe. — The  Hibernia  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  16th,  after  a  passage  of  18  days  from  Liver- 
pool. The  money  market  continued  to  improve, 
and  the  Bank  of  England  had  reduced  the  rate  of 
interest  to  4  per  cent.  Breadstuff's  had  declined, 
and  trade  generally  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
prostration.  Failures  still  continued.  Destitution 
was  increasing  in  Irefind.  Sicily  was  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  The  death  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
was  announced,  but  the  report  was  also  contra- 
dicted. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

In  the  autumn  of  1826,  John  Barclay,  of  whom 
some  account  is  given  in  the  6th  vol.  of  Friends 
Library,  obtained  a  certificate  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
Scotland ;  and  during  his  journey  he  visited  Ury, 
the  residence  of  Robert  Barclay  the  Apologist, 
on  which  occasion  he  remarks  :  "  M  y  mingled 
feelings  of  interest  in  passing  a  night  or  two  under 
the  roof  of  the  hospitable  proprietor,  my  cousin, 
I  need  not  enlarge  on  ;  yet  must  not  forbear  ex- 
pressing the  emotions  of  desire  and  hope  which 
attended  me  from  the  first,  that  the  inquiry  and 
search  I  was  about  to  make,  for  documents  re- 
lative to  that  family,  as  Friends,  might  be  turned 
to  a  beneficial  account,  by  throwing  light  upon 
the  history  of  that  remarkable  religious  experi- 
ence, for  which  some  of  them  in  former  times 
were  distinguished,  and  are,  to  this  day,  de- 
servedly held  in  reputation."  Among  other 
manuscripts,  to  all  appearance  much  neglected, 
lay  "A  brief  Historical  account  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress and  persecutions  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, v  which  he 
subsequently  arranged  and  published,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  "Diary  of  Alexander  Jaffray," 
found  also  in  a  corner  of  the  Apologist's  study, 
together  making  a  volume  of  near  600  octavo 
pages,  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

As  the  volume  has  not  been  reprinted  in  this 
country,  it  is  proposed  to  select  or  abridge  for 
the  pages  of  Friends'  Review,  some  parts  of 
the  "  Memoir,"  tending  to  throw  light  on  the 
interesting  period  in  the  early  history  of  our  re- 
ligious society  in  that  quarter,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Barclay  family,  of  whom  a  de- 
tailed and  interesting  account  is  there  given. 

"  In  the  south  as  well  as  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, there  were  individuals  whose  minds  had  been 
for  some  years  more  or  less  turned  to  a  state  of 


pure  and  full  reliance  upon  the  Lord's  directions, 
and  of  simple,  quiet  resignation  to  his  disposal 
in  all  things^  according  as  his  will  and  power 
should  be  made  known  in  the  secret  of  the 
heart.  Weary  and  heavy  laden  under  a  sense 
of  their  own  manifold  short-comings,  they  yet 
believed  there  was  to  be  known,  a  more  purely 
spiritual  way  of  worship,  and  of  life  and  conduct, 
than  that  which  they,  or  any  with  whose  pro- 
fession they  were  acquainted,  had  arrived  at. 
Deeply  burdened  with  the  formality,  superstition, 
and  will-worship  prevalent  around  them,  and 
under  which  the  various  public  preachers  too 
generally  detained  their  hearers,  these  serious  in- 
quirers had  separated  from  the  several  congrega- 
tions of  the  people ;  and  at  length  some  of  them 
began  to  meet  together  by  themselves,  waiting 
upon  God  in  a  holy  silence  and  awful  humility 
of  soul,  for  ability  to  draw  nigh  unto  him  in  true 
spiritual  worship.  On  these  occasions,  they  were 
at  times  made  sensible  of  the  quickening  virtue, 
power,  and  life  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enabling  some 
of  them  to  speak  forth  the  praises  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  from  an  inward  experience  of  his 
goodness,  to  extend  instrumentally  a  hand  of 
help  to  others. 

"  Such  religious  meetings  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, after  the  manner  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  appear  to  have  been  held  at  a  place 
called  Drumbowy,  and  also  at  Heads,  as  early 
as  the  year  1653  ;  and  the  first  experimental 
preachers,  in  this  manner  raised  up  from  among 
them,  were  William  Osborne,  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  Richard  Rae,  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 
It  is  distinctly  stated,  that  these  meetings  had 
been  established  for  the  full  space  of  a  year,  be- 
fore any  in  connexion  with  the  Friends  found 
them  out  and  visited  them.  So  that  if,  as  it 
would  seem,  James  Nayler  had  preached  in  Scot- 
land at  least  two  years  earlier  than  this  date,  it 
must  be  concluded  that  he  did  not  fall  in  with 
this  little  flock.*    They  had  not  then,  as  yet, 

*A  person  of  some  note,  who  had  been  an  officer  under 
Oliver  Cromwell,  related  to  James  Wilson  the  following 
anecdote.  "  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  as  I  was 
riding  in  Scotland  at  the  head  of  my  troop,  I  observed, 
at  some  distance  from  the  road,  a  crowd  of  people,  and 
one  higher  than  the  rest ;  upon  which  I  sent  one  of  my 
men  to  see,  and  bring  me  word,  what  was  the  meaning 
of  this  gathering.  And  seeing  him  ride  up  and  stay 
there,  without  returning  according  to  my  order,  I  sent 
a  second,  who  staid  in  like  manner ;  and  then  I  deter- 
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been  recognized  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England,  nor  had  they  received  instrumental  en- 
couragement, except  from  those  of  their  own 
number,  to  persevere  in  the  course  so  remarka- 
bly opened  before  them. 

"Very  soon,  however,  were  the  feet  of  several 
gospel  messengers  from  England  turned  in  this 
direction  ;  as,  Christopher  Fell,  George  Wilson, 
John  Grave,  George  Atkinson,  Sarah  Cheevers, 
and  Catherine  Evans.  In  the  year  1654,  Miles 
Halhead  and  James  Lancaster  travelled  into  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year,  William  Caton 
and  John  Stubbs.  George  Fox  was  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  year  1657  ;  and,  in  company  with  Robert 
Widders  and  Alexander  Parker,  passed  through 
the  adjacent  country  in  several  directions, 
'sounding  the  day  of  the  Lord,  preaching  the 
everlasting  gospel  of  salvation,  and  turning  peo- 
ple to  Christ  Jesus  who  died  for  them,  that  they 
might  receive  his  free  teaching.'  G.  Fox's  Jour- 
nal, 3d  edit.  p.  255. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  dedicated 
labourers,  unless  it  were  John  Grave  and  George 
Atkinson,  advanced  so  far  as  Aberdeen  ;  nor  did 
Stephen  Crisp,  who,  in  the  year  1659,  being 
then  recently  come  forth  in  the  ministry,  left  his 
home  in  Essex,  in  order  to  bear  witness  to  the 
Truth  of  Christ,  in  Scotland.    *       *  * 

"  Nearly  a  year  prior  to  this,  John  Burnyeat  of 
Cumberland,  was  engaged  in  a  similar  concern  ; 
and  was  the  first  who  makes  mention,  though 
very  briefly,  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  account  he  has 
left  of  his  visit  to  that  nation.     *  * 

"  The  gospel  messages  of  these  and  other  zeal- 
ous witnesses,  reached  the  consciences  of  many 
who  heard  them.  Yet,  with  regard  to  Aberdeen 
and  the  district  thereabouts,  no  open  espousal  of 
the  tenets  peculiar  to  the  people  called  Quakers 
took  place,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1662  ; 
when  William  Dewsbury  was  drawn,  in  love  to 
these  prepared  and  panting  souls,  to  proclaim 
among  them  '  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,' 
even  deliverance  from  thebondage  of  corruption, 
by  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Thus  was  the  remarkable  work  of  convince- 
ment, — which  had  been  secretly  going  on,  in 
some  of  their  hearts  for  several  years,  through 
many  deep  conflicts  of  spirit, — helped  forward  to 

mined  to  go  myself.  When  I  came  thither,  I  found  it 
was  James  Nayler  preaching  to  the  people;  but  with 
such  power  and  reaching  energy,  as  1  had  not  till  then 
been  witness  of.  I  could  not  help  staying  a  little,  al- 
though I  was  afraid  to  stay ;  for  I  wa  s  made  a  Quaker; 
being  forced  to  tremble  at  the  sight  of  myself.  1  was 
struck  with  more  terror  by  the  preaching  of  James 
Nayler,  than  1  was  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  when  we 
had  nothing  else  to  expect,  but  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
swords  of  our  enemies,  without  being  able  to  help  our- 
selves. I  clearly  saw  the  cross  to  be  submitted  to ;  so 
I  durst  stay  no  longer,  but  got  off,  and  carried  con- 
demnation for  it  in  my  own  breast.  The  people  there, 
in  the  clear  and  powerful  opening  of  their  states,  cried 
out  against  themselves,  imploring  mercy,  a  thorough 
change,  and  the  whole  work  of  salvation  to  be  effected 
in  them.—  J.  Go  ugh' s  Journal. 


such  a  point,  that  they  were  made  willing,  even  I 
in  all-things,  to  take  up  the  daily  cross,  though  in  a 
various  respects  as  bitter  as  death,  and  to  follow  ii 
the  guidance  of  Christ  by  his  Spirit  within  them,  d 
whithersoever  he  should  be  pleased  to  lead.  p 

"  On  the  list  of  this  little,  but  noble  band,  the  e 
name  of  Alexander  Jaffray  stands  foremost.  He  | 
is  described,  as  having  been  chief  magistrate  of  "  I 
the  city  of  Aberdeen,  '  and  a  man  of  great  ac-  I  s 
count  as  to  religion,  among  the  highest  professors  I 
all  a/emg.'  With  what  lively  emotions  of  entire  \  t 
satisfaction,  these  doctrines  were  likely  to  have  r 
been  embraced,  at  this  time,  by  these  individuals,  ;  a 
may  best  be  conveyed  in  his  own  language  : —  ll 
that,  when  first  he  heard  that  God  had  raised  up  r 
a  people  in  England,  directing  all  to  his  pure  I 
light,  Spirit,  and  grace  in  their  own  hearts,  as  the  II  n 
most  sure  Teacher  and  Leader  into  all  truth,  re-  \  e 
ligion,  and  worship  ;  his  very  heart  did  leap  a 
within  him  for  joy.   *  *       *       *  fl  g 

"Among  the  names  of  those  others,  who  are  ll 
recorded  as  the  first  Friends  in  Aberdeen,  con-  i 
vinced  by  the  instrumental  means  of  William  j 
Dewsbury,  are   Alexander  Gellie ;  Margaret, 
wife  of  Gilbert  Molleson,  a  magistrate  of  the  j 
city,  whose  spiritual  endowments  gave*  her  emi-  | 
nence  and  weight  among  the  strictest  classes  ; 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Andrew  Goodall,  merchant ;  h 
Margaret,  wife  of  John  Scott,  also  a  magistrate  o 
of  the  same  place  ;  with  some  others.  ti 

"  It  will  not  now  be  doubted,  that  the  motive  s 
influencing  persons  in  these  stations  of  life  to  i 
such  a  change,  was  a  conscientious  desire  to  1 
yield  unreserved  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  ] 
the  grace  of  God.  It  may  also  be  as  safely  as-  a 
serted,  to  have  been  their  earnest  prayer,  that  t 
they  might  in  no  wise  limit  or  exceed  these,  nor  I 
yet  confound  them  with  the  dictates  of  human  a 
policy,  custom,  tradition,  or  imitation.  Widely  ( 
different,  however,  were  at  that  day  the  conclu-  f 
sions  taken  up  respecting  them,  especially  by  the  | 
public  teachers  of  religion  ;  nor  can  the  virulent  i 
opposition  to  these  views,  and  to  all  who  held  or  !  ' 
propagated  them,  be  in  any  wise  palliated  or  ;  t 
disguised.    *  *  *  *  < 

"  Alexander  Jaffray,  shortly  after  his  convince-  i 
ment,  removed  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverary,  six-  j 
teen  miles  distant,  and  was  instrumental  in  set-  1 
tling  a  meeting  there.    By  this  means,  some, 
hearing  the  joyful  sound  of  Truth,  gladly  closed 
in  with  it,  as  a  day  of  merciful  visitation,  for 
which  their  languishing,  weary  souls  had  long! 
waited.    Among  these,  were  James  Urquharti  | 
and  his  wife,  Robert  Gordon,  and  John  Robertson. 

"  About  the  same  time  were  also  joined  to  j 
their  number,  George  Gray  and  Nancy  Sim,  ; 
persons  of  very  good  repute,  both  with  regard  to 
their  religious  qualifications  and  worthy  conduct ; 
insomuch  that  the  appointed  minister  in  the  ( 
parish  where  they  dwelt,  Samuel  Walker  of 
Monkeggie,  boasted  of  them,  saying,  that  he  had 
a  weaver,  and  a  poor  woman,  whom  he  would 
defy  any  of  the  Quakers  to  equalize,  either  for 
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knowledge  or  good  life.  But  when,  shortly 
after,  these  very  individuals,  his  hearers,  respect- 
ing whom  he  was  so  highly  opinionated,  with- 
drew from  under  his  teachings,  and  joined  the 
people  called  Quakers,  this  minister  was  ex- 
ceedingly incensed. 

"  Respecting  George  Gray,  it  should  here  be 
briefly  stated,  that  he  afterward  became,  through 
sincere  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the  intima- 
tions of  Christ's  Spirit,  a  highly  valued  servant 
of  the  gathered  church  ;  being  called  into  the 
ministry,  during  the  time  of  his  subsequent  long 
and  hard  imprisonment  at  Aberdeen.  Poor  as  to 
this  world,  and  barely  acquainted  with  the  very 
rudiments  of  learning,  the  word  of  God's  wisdom, 
the  word  of  faith,  dwelt  richly  in  him  j  and  his 
understanding  being  much  enlarged  in  heavenly 
experience,  he  brought  forth,  as  a  faithful  stew- 
ard, the  good  things  committed  to  him,  to  the 
great  refreshment  of  the  Lord's  heritage,  and  to 
the  building  up  of  many  in  the  Truth. 

(To  be  continued.; 


For  Friends'  Review. 

JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

There  is,  in  the  Journal  of  this  Friend,  and  in 
his  miscellaneous  writings,  an  unaffected,  yet 
obvious,  honesty  of  purpose,  highly  characteris- 
tic of  the  devout  and  dedicated  Christian.  The 
style  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  mellow- 
ness, and  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  de- 
lineates the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  writer. 
Dr.  Johnson  recommended  such  as  would  study 
a  perfect  model  of  their  own  language,  to  give 
their  days  and  their  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
Addison  ;  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Franklin  are 
acknowledged  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  those 
of  any  other  person,  for  their  perspicuity,  and 
fidelity  to  the  trains  of  thought  natural  to  a  re- 
flecting mind,  whose  tastes  were  neither  vitiated 
nor  trammelled  by  the  dogmas  of  the  schools. 
We  do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  avow  the  opinion, 
that,  in  every  thing  that  constitutes  an  agreeable 
style,  John  Woolman's  is  equal  to  that  of  either 
of  the  celebrated  writers  above  named.  Any 
person  who  will  attentively  peruse  his  Journal, 
both  with  reference  to  its  manner,  and  its  matter, 
will  be  likely  to  rise  from  the  task  a  wiser  man, 
and  a  more  agreeable  writer.  There  are  apparent, 
a  sweetness — a  softness — a  subduedness — an 
earnestness,  to  win  your  assent  to  his  own  evan- 
gelical views,  without  at  all  forcing  them  upon 
you,  that  completely  wind  their  way  into  the 
heart  and  enlist  its  sympathies,  before  you  are 
aware  of  it.  You  follow  him,  and  feel  that  he 
writes  only  from  conviction,  and  that  his  convic- 
tions are  based  upon  the  universal  law  of  right- 
eousness, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  gainsayed; 
but  yet,  they  evince  such  a  remarkable  freedom 
from  every  selfish  purpose,  that  you  almost  de- 
spairingly make  the  enquiry — who  is  able  for 
these  things  ?    True,  indeed,  is  it,  that  no  man, 


of  himself,  can  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  John 
Woolman  "  was  made  to  bow  down  in  spirit  be- 
fore the  Lord,"  and,  as  he  "  lived  under  the 
Cross,"  he  felt  the  "  power  of  Christ  prevail 
over  selfish  desires." 

He  was  very  early  in  life  made  "  acquainted 
with  the  operations  of  Divine  Love,"  and  through 
the  adorable  goodness  of  our  Father  in  Heaven, 
was  favoured  with  a  view  of  that  "  pure  river  of 
water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,''  and  desires 
were  raised  in  his  heart  to  seek  after  that  pure 
habitation — that  heavenly  city  where  there  was 
no  night,  and  where  neither  candle  nor  light  of 
the  sun  was  needed,  and  where  was  no  temple, 
for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
temple  of  it.    The  change  that  was  wrought  in 
him,  as  he  submitted  to  the  refining  baptisms  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire,  which  crucified  his 
own  will,  and  reduced  it  into  conformity  with 
the  Divine  will,  was  marvellous  to  himself,  and 
he  could  find  no  language  equal  to  a  description 
of  it.    His  "  heart  was  tender,  and  often  contrite, 
and  universal  love  "  to  his  fellow  creatures  in- 
creased in  him.    As  the  inner  man  becomes  sub- 
ject to  the  Divine  law,  which  love  is  said  to  be 
the  fulfilling  of,  the  exterior  also  bears  evidence 
that  we  have  been  with  Jesus.    "  Some  glances," 
says  John  Woolman,  "  of  real  beauty  may  be 
seen  in  their  faces,  who  dwell  in  true  meekness." 
In  the  Testimony  given  forth  by  Burlington 
Monthly  Meeting  respecting  him,  his  friends  say 
that  "  his  ministry  was  sound,  very  deep,  and 
penetrating."    He  frequently  exhorted  others, 
especially  the  youth,  not  to  be  discouraged  at 
the  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  path  of  the 
traveller  heavenward,  but  to  "  press  after  puri- 
ty."   "  There  is  a  harmony  in  the  sound  of 
that  voice,"  says  he,  "to  which  Divine  Love 
gives  utterance  ; "  and  when,  in  the  constraining 
power  of  that  love  he  was  engaged  to  minister 
as  the  oracles  of  God,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  be  skilful  in  dividing  the  word,  nor 
that  "the  spring  of  the  gospel  ministry  should 
often  flow  through  him  with  great  sweetness  and 
purity,  as  a  refreshing  stream  to  the  weary  tra- 
vellers toward  the  city  of  God."    It  was  through 
many  deep  baptisms  that  he  was  made  a  vessel 
of  honour  for  the  Lord's  house,  and  fitted  and 
prepared  for  the  Lord's  work.    The  religious 
exercises  of  mind  which  he  was  brought  under 
in  contemplation  of  the  revolt  and  "  overflowing 
stream  of  unrighteousness  "  which  he  saw  and 
felt  among  his  fellow  pilgrims  through  life,  oc- 
casioned his  path  to  be  often  one  of  mourning. 
He  felt  the  misery  of  those  who  are  separated 
from  the  Divine  harmony,  and,  as  he  expressed 
on  his  death  bed,  it  was  heavier  than  he  could 
bear.    But  he  remembered  the  omnipotence  of 
God — that  he  had  called  him  Father,  and  that  he 
loved  Him,  and  says  he,  "  I  was  made  quiet  in 
thy  will." 

"  In  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  ministers 
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and  elders,"  of  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting, 
"  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  the  members  of  that 
meeting,  made  about  five  years  before  his  death, 
we  find  in  his  hand  writing  the  following  obser- 
vation, and  reflections."  To  the  writer  they  are 
beautifully  touching,  and  may  give  us,  to  some 
extent,  an  idea  of  the  cast  of  his  mind.  With 
them,  these  remarks  will  be  closed ;  their  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  draw  attention,  particularly 
that  of  our  young  people,  to  the  sweetly  in- 
structive autobiography  of  the  honoured  indi- 
vidual whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

"  As  looking  over  the  minutes  made  by  per- 
sons who  have  put  off  this  body,  hath  some- 
times revived  in  me  a  thought  how  many  ages 
pass  away ;  so  this  list  may  probably  revive  a 
thought  in  some,  when  I,  and  the  rest  of  the  per- 
sons above  named,  are  centered  in  another  state 
of  being.  The  Lord,  who  was  the  guide  of  my 
youth,  hath  in  tender  mercies  helped  me  hitherto  ; 
he  hath  healed  me  of  wounds ;  he  hath  helped 
me  out  of  grievous  entanglements  ;  he  remains 
to  be  the  strength  of  my  life,  to  whom  I  desire 
to  devote  myself  in  time  and  eternity." 

T.  U. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

ON  A  LIFE  OF  HOLINESS. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  principles  promul- 
gated by  our  forefathers  in  the  truth,  spreading 
among  professors  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
following  extract  from  a  little  work  published  in 
this  city,  entitled  "Entire  Devotion,"  we  see 
delineated  the  doctrine  of  freedom  from  sin  in 
this  life — that  point  of  religious  truth  explained 
with  so  much  clearness  and  force  by  Thomas 
Story  and  others  of  our  early  Friends.  M. 

New  York. 

BOW  MAY  WE  ENTER  INTO    THE    ENJOYMENT  OF 
HOLINESS  ? 

Having  become  convinced  that  holiness  is  a 
state  of  soul,  which  the  Scriptures  clearly  set 
forth  as  an  attainment  which  it  is  your  duty  and 
privilege  to  be  living  in  the  enjoyment  of,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  intention  be  fully  fixed  to 
live  a  holy  life. 

This  will  require  deep  searchings  of  heart, 
and  will  not  admit  of  a  secret  reserve  of  this  or 
the  other  thing,  when  there  may  be  an  impres- 
sion that  the  object  may  be  prejudicial  to  the 
soul's  best  interests  ;  the  matter  must  be  brought 
to  bear  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  God,  and  if,  in 
any  degree,  hurtful  to  ihe  soul,  ?nust  be  decided 
upon,  though  the  surrender  be  literally  painful, 
as  that  of  parting  with  a  right  hand,  or  right  eye. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  think  this  carrying 
the  subject  too  far,  and  with  shrinking  of  heart, 
may  solicitously  inquire,  "  Lord,  are  there  few 
that  1)0  saved  ?  " — while  the  Sa\iour,  beholding 
the  many  hindrances,  replies,  "Strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  straight  gate,  for  miny,  1  say  unto  you, 
shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able." 


And  why  not  able  ?  Has  the  command  gone 
forth,  "  Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversa- 
tion "  ?  1  Peter  1:  15.  And  has  a  command, 
with  such  an  infinite  weight  of  consequences 
(Hebrews  12:  14,)  pending  on  its  non-fulfilment, 
issued  from  the  throne,  where  eternal  love, 
power  and  wisdom  preside,  and  yet  the  ability 
for  its  performance  not  given  ?  No  ;  it  is  the 
Almighty  God,  boundless  in  love,  goodness  and 
power,  that  says,  "  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou 
perfect." 

But  the  words  of  our  Saviour  will  bring  us 
yet  more  directly  to  the  point,  and  will  stamp 
the  assertion  with  the  signet  of  truth,  that  the 
intention  to  be  holy,  resolutely  fixed  in  the 
mind,  is  a  very  necessary  step  towards  insuring 
the  object.  "If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,"  John  8 : 17.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  Hebrews  4:  12,  "  For 
the  word  of  the  Lord  is  quick  and  powerful, 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  to 
the  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  and 
of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,"  will  yet 
more  fully  assure  us  of  the  necessity  of  subject- 
ing ourselves  to  the  deep  searchings  of  the  spirit, 
with  the  intention  decidedly  fixed,  "to  know 
nothing  among  men  save  Christ,  and  him  cruci- 
fied." 

If  you  would  raise  a  superstructure  that  will 
endure  the  searching  winds,  storms  and  rains, 
which  will  inevitably  beat  against  it,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  you  count  the  cost,  and 
deem  not  that  hand  or  that  heart  unfriendly,  that 
would  assist  you  in  this  duty.  How  needful 
for  the  comfort  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  also  for  the 
permanency  of  the  work,  that. a  thorough  foun- 
dation be  laid,  so  that  the  distressing  tempta- 
tions consequent  upon  this  and  the  other  sacri- 
fice not  having  been  before  contemplated,  may 
never  successfully  obtrude.  Many  are  con- 
tinually vacillating  in  their  experience,  and  many 
more  are  falling,  through  a  failure  in  this  par- 
ticular. Through  this  the  good  way  is  evil 
spoken  of. 

O,  if  you  would  be  holy  and  have  your  name 
written  in  Heaven  with  those  "  who  have  come 
up  out  of  great  tribulation,"  and  on  earth  with 
those  "  who  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Sa- 
viour, in  all  things,"  if  you  would  be  a  "  living 
epistle,  read  and  known  of  all  men,"  "count  the 
cost" — say  with  the  Apostle,  "Yea,  doubtless, 
and  I  count  all  th  ings  but  loss,  for  the  excellen- 
cy of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord." 
No  less  devotion  of  spirit  will  carry  you  unpol- 
luted through  the  world,  than  carried  the  martyrs 
through  the  flames  to  heaven ;  and  though  from 
the  present  state  of  Christianity,  its  claims  may 
not  be  of  the  same  kind,  yet  the  devotion  of 
spirit  required  is  precisely  the  same  in  nature 
and  extent ;  and  unless  it  would  lead  its  pos- 
sessor to  an  entire  renunciation,  a  crucifixion  to 
the  world,  have  we  not  much  reason  to  fear,  that 
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it  will  not  bring  us  to  the  same  happy  heaven, 
which  they  are  now  in  the  possession  of,  and 
where  new  accessions  are  being  continually 
made  by  those — 

"  Who  washed  their  robes  by  faith  below," 

Be  assured,  that  unless  you  are  decided  on 
making  the  entire  sacrifice  of  all  your  powers  to 
God,  and  are  willing  to  be  sanctified  on  the  terms 
specified,  "  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be 
ye  separate,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing," 
that  you  have  no  proper  foundation  for  your 
faith  to  rest  upon,  when  you  endeavour  to  be- 
lieve that  God  will  receive  the  offering  at  your 
hand,  (Mai.  1:8,  9  ;  2  :  13,)  and  this  is  mainly 
the  reason  why  so  many  find  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  believe. 

The  eternally  Faithful  and  True  hath  said,  as 
illustrative  of  the  requirements  of  this  way  of 
holiness,  and  also  of  its  simplicity,  "  The  unclean 
shall  not  pass  over  it — the  wayfaring  men,  though 
fools,  shall  not  err  therein."  Then  may  not  the 
experience  of  thousands,  who  have  endeavoured 
by  merely  believing,  without  having  this  essen- 
tial foundation  for  their  faith,  be  reconciled  in 
this  way,  rather  than  that  the  truth  of  God 
should  be  questioned? 

This  is  a  work  in  which  we  must  most  em- 
phatically be  workers  with  God ;  and,  though 
He  saith  "  I  am  the  Lord  that  doth  sanctify 
you,"  (Exodus  31:  13)  He  also  says,  "Sanctify 
yourselves,  therefore,  and  be  ye  holy,"  (Lev.  20: 
7,)  and  though  the  blessing  is  received  through 
faith,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  exercise  that  faith  which  brings 
the  blessing,  until  we  are  willing  to  bring  the 
sacrifice  of  body,  soul  and  spirit,  and  leave  it 
there.  Then  shall  we  find  that  "  God  is  the 
God  that  showeth  us  light ;  "  when  we  "  bind 
the  sacrifice  with  cords,  even  unto  the  horns  of 
the  altar."  Psalms  118:27. 

Then  it  is  that  this  highway  cast  up  for  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  to  walk  in,  becomes  plain, 
so  plain  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
shall  not  err.  In  obedience  to  that  requirement, 
(Rom.  12:  1,)  "I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  that  you  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,"  the  offering  is  presented  ;  and 
will  not  that  God  who  hath  required  it  at  your 
hand,  accept  of  it,  when,  in  sincerity  of  heart, 
it  is  brought  and  laid  upon  the  altar  ? 


REMARKS  ON  FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

To  the  Editor. 

There  is  naturally  attendant  on  new  under- 
takings a  degree  of  anxiety,  not  merely  in  pro- 
portion to  their  magnitude,  but  also  with  refer- 
ence to  their  general  bearing  for  good  or  for 
evil.  When  the  publication  of  the  Review  was 
announced,  the  Editor,  I  trust,  was  not  a  stran- 
ger to  the  fears  which  many  entertained,  that  it 
might  fail  in  this  point,  or  in  that — that  it  might 
err  on  one  hand  or  the  other,  and  thus,  not  satis- 
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fying  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  it  would 
have  to  struggle  against  an  adverse  tide,  let  it 
steer  which  way  it  might. 

I  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  Review 
with  the  interest  of  one  sincerely  desirous  of  its 
success.  I  have  hoped  it  might  supersede,  in 
many  families,  the  introduction  of  weekly  pa- 
pers, whose  columns  are  too  apt  to  be  filled  with 
matter  unsuitable  for  the  perusal  of  those  who 
would  only  spend  their  time  usefully  ;  and  that 
it  would  be  made  a  welcome  visiter  among  many 
who  had  heretofore  taken  no  paper.  The  wri- 
ter is  no  adept  at  flattery,  nor  would  he  be  un- 
derstood as  attempting  it,  when  he  says  that  not 
only  has  himself  approved  of  the  course  pursu- 
ed, but  that  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
approbation  is  common  among  its  readers.  My 
object  in  addressing  the  Editor  at  this  time,  was 
principally  to  introduce  an  extract  from  a  letter, 
dated  the  4th  ult.,  from  a  highly  valued  friend  in 
Indiana,  which  may  prove  as  a  little  brook  by 
the  way,  and  afford  encouragement  to  pursue 
the  even  tenor  of  his  course,  nothing  doubting 
that,  in  due  season,  all  shall  reap  who  do  their 
duty  and  faint  not. 

"  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  work,"  says 
my  Indiana  friend,  "  and  so  desirous  that  my 
friends  may  partake  of  the  benefit  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  edification  that  may  be  derived  from  its 
pages  ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  sweet  and  calming, 
yet  firm  spirit  in  which  it  is  conducted,  that  I 
have  written  to  a  number  of  my  friends  in  a  dis- 
tant quarter,  recommending  it  to  their  support." 

I  am  led  to  believe,  that  the  earnest  sympa- 
thies of  thousands  of  our  members  are  with  the 
Editor,  in  his  arduous  and  responsible  under- 
taking. I  acknowledge  mine  are  so,  and  I 
would  cheer  him  in  his  labours  for  good. 

D. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

LODGING  HOUSES. 
The  evils  which  flow  from  the  congregation 
of  masses  of  persons  fortuitously  collected  in  the 
purlieus  of  our  large  cities,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated. Something  of  this  is  apparent  to  the  most 
indifferent  observer,  but  he  who  has  occasion  to 
explore  the  lanes  and  allies  of  our  suburbs,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  habits  of  large  portions  of  their 
inhabitants,  has  found  sources  of  corruption  of 
which  no  Christian  can  think  without  a  shudder. 
Little  do  many  who  are  about  to  leave  the  com- 
paratively pure  scenes  of  a  country  life,  to  breath 
the  atmosphere  of  these  thickly  peopled  districts 
of  the  city,  know  of  that  festering  mass  of  vice 
and  misery  with  which  it  is  tainted.  Many  la- 
bouring persons,  ingenuous  youth  or  young  men 
just  setting  out  in  life,  are  brought,  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  greater  gains,  or  a  desire  to  extend 
their  acquaintance  with  the  world,  into  our  large 
towns.  If  not  at  once  seduced  into  vicious 
courses,  how  many  ultimately  fall  into  the  snares 
set  for  them.    How  fathomless  the  abyss  of 
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misery  which  opens  before  such !  Let  any  one 
pass  by  the  doors  of  those  schools  of  iniquity,  our 
theatres,  and  see  the  crowds  of  boys,  of  young 
men,  alas  !  of  females  also,  who  are  taking  their 
nightly  lessons  in  dissipation.  How  would  many 
a  parent's  heart  sink  within  him,  were  he  to 
follow  the  unhappy  pupil  in  this  dreadful  school, 
through  the  lessons  of  a  single  night.  How 
earnestly  would  he  raise  the  warning  voice  when 
he  saw  a  neighbour  about  to  dismiss  a  son  or  a 
daughter  from  the  domestic  roof,  whatever  might 
be  the  privations  of  home,  without  having  first 
provided  a  safe  retreat  in  a  religiously  ordered 
family,  and  a  faithful  substitute  in  a  Christian 
caretaker.  To  suffer  young  persons,  from  what- 
ever station  of  life,  to  remove  to  one  of  our  larger 
cities,  without  such  provision,  is  to  expose  them 
to  danger  so  imminent  that  no  advantages  ought 
to  weigh  a  feather  in  the  comparison.  The  cor- 
ruption resulting  from  the  causes  I  have  adverted 
to,  more  especially  as  affecting  the  most  neg- 
lected portions  of  society,  have  recently  arrest- 
ed public  attention  in  England,  and  the  ever 
active  philanthropy  of  many  individuals  in  some 
of  her  over-crowded  towns,  has  been  engaged  in 
palliating  evils  which  seem  scarcely  to  admit  of 
a  remedy,  short  of  the  universal  reception  of 
Christian  principles. 

An  article  in  a  late  English  journal,  con- 
tains an  interesting  notice  of  the  evils  which 
were  to  be  met,  and  the  means  resorted  to  for 
their  abatement.  Its  republication,  omitting  the 
more  revolting  details,  may  not  be  unappropri- 
ate  at  this  moment,  when  the  attention  of  many 
persons  has  been  directed  to  the  suffering  existing 
in  the  southern  suburbs  of  the  city. 

From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

"  In  these  days,  though  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  is  largely  discussed,  and  the  necessity  of 
extending  education  pretty  generally  admitted,  it 
seems  to  be  a  prevalent  dream  that  a  few  more 
schools,  well-trained  teachers,  and  an  appropriate 
system,  are  to  prove  sufficient  safeguards  for  the 
morals  of  the  nation.  Doubtless  they  are  good, 
nay  indispensable ;  but  there  are  other  things 
needful.  The  outside  and  the  inside  of  the 
school  are  now  in  direct  antagonism.  The  child 
may  drink  in,  with  reverent  docility,  the  language 
and  spirit  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  will 
see  them  broken  hourly  in  every  street  and  alley, 
and  most  of  all  perhaps  in  the  very  dwelling  of 
its  parents.  The  beer-house,  the  gin-palace,  the 
dark  and  pestilential  court,  the  narrow  and  nu- 
merous tenements  where  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  are  pressed  together  like  a  drum  of  Turkey 
figs,  are  skilful  devices  of  the  great  enemy  of 
mankind  to  suck  out  the  marrow  from  education. 
Here  indeed  to  little  purpose  is  the  schoolmaster 
abroad — it  is  a  work  of  Sisyphus,  the  labour  of 
a  month  is  undone  in  »n  hour. 

"  But  should  the  stone  be  rolled  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  there  are  then  new  hazards  to  topple 
it  over  on  the  other  side.    Our  present  remarks 
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shall  be  confined  to  one  form  of  evil  that  assails 
the  child  when  starting  in  his  earliest  search  for 
employment ;  an  evil  mainly  the  result  of  social 
neglect,  and  remediable  by  the  expenditure  of 
moderate  trouble  and  still  less  money. 

"All  our  great  cities  and  most  towns,  contain 
regular  receptacles  for  the  accommodation  of  poor 
travellers  or  temporary  sojourners ;  caravansaries, 
generally  speaking,  of  misery  and  sin,  on  their 
road  to  sustain  old,  or  create  new  mischief.  The 
country  is  daily  sending  up  the  inexperienced 
offspring  of  its  hives,  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  the 
mighty  capitals  ;  the  capitals,  in  return,  send  back 
their  multiform  gangs  of  practitioners,  skilled  in 
every  device  by  which  mankind  may  be  deceived 
or  plundered.  These  streams  meet  together  in 
their  course  ;  but  the  feeble  rill  of  simplicity  is 
speedily  lost  in  that  '  Serbonian  bog '  of  corrup- 
tion '  where  armies  whole  have  sunk.'  More 
of  rustic  innocence  and  honest  purpose,  both  in 
males  and  females,  has  suffered  shipwreck  in 
these  lodging-houses,  than  from  any  other  perils 
that  try  the  skill  and  courage  of  young  adven- 
turers. London  is  the  city  of  the  plague ;  for 
though  evils  of  a  similar  character  abound  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  every  other 
place  of  like  dimensions,  yet  the  metropolis  sur- 
passes them  all,  not  only  in  the  number  of  these 
man-traps,  but  in  the  business-like  employment 
of  them. 

"  It  may  be  true  that  all  these  receptacles  are 
not  equally  abominable.  Physically  there  may 
be  some  difference  here  and  there  ;  but  morally 
the  distinction  is  very  fine-drawn.  Mischief  pre- 
sides over  them  all ;  and  the  keeper  of  the  es- 
tablishment takes  very  good  care  to  ask  no  ques- 
tions, and  impose  no  restraints,  that  may  check 
the  flow  of  his  nightly  receipts.  But  putting 
aside  the  Corinthian  specimens,  which  are,  at 
best,  '  few  and  far  between,'  we  will  keep  to  the 
mass  of  those  hospitable  mansions  which  hold 
out  to  every  humble  stranger  in  London,  the 
promise  of  '  good  entertainment.' 

"  The  astonishment  and  perplexities  of  a 
young  person  on  his  arrival  here,  full  of  good 
intentions  to  live  honestly,  would  be  almost  lu- 
dicrous, were  they  not  the  prelude  to  such  mourn- 
ful results.  He  alights — and  is  instantly  directed, 
for  the  best  accommodation,  to  Duck  Lane,  St. 
Giles's,  Saffron  Hill,  Spitalfields,  or  Whitechapel.- 

"  He  enters  the  first,  perhaps  the  largest,  and 
finds  it  to  consist  of  seven  apartments  of  very 
moderate  dimensions.  Here  are  stowed — besides 
children — sixty  adults,  a  goodly  company  of 
males  and  females,  of  every  profession  of  fraud 
and  violence,  with  a  very  few  poor  and  industri- 
ous labourers.  He  turns  to  another  hostel — the 
reader  will  not,  we  know,  proceed  without  mis- 
givings— but  we  assure  him  our  picture  is  drawn 
from  real  life.  The  parlour  measures  18  feet 
by  10.  Beds  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  it, 
composed  of  straw,  rags,  and  shavings,  all  in 
order,  but  not  decently,  according  to  the  apostolic 
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precept.  Here  he  sees  twenty-seven  adults,  and 
thirty-one  children,  with  several  dogs  (for  dogs, 
the  friends  of  man,  do  not  forsake  him  in  his 
most  abandoned  condition,) — in  all  fifty-eight 
human  beings,  in  a  contracted  den,  from  which 
light  and  air  are  systematically  excluded.  He 
seeks  the  upper  room,  as  more  likely  to  remind 
him  of  his  native  hills  :  it  measures  12  feet 
by  10,  and  contains  six  beds,  which  in  their 
turn  contain  thirty-two  individuals.  Disgusted 
once  more,  he  turns  with  hope  to  the  tranquillity 
of  a  smaller  tenement.  Here,  groping  his 
way  up  an  ascent  more  like  a  flue  than  a  stair- 
case, he  finds  a  nest  of  four  tiny  compartments 
— and  they  are  all  full.  It  is,  however,  in  vain 
to  search  further.  The  evening  has  set  in;  the 
tenants  are  returned  to  their  layers  ;  the  dirt,  con- 
fusion, and  obscenity  baffle  alike  tongue,  pen,  or 
paint-brush  ;  but  if  our  bewildered  novice  would 
have  for  the  night  a  roof  over  his  head,  he 
must  share  the  floor  with  as  many  as  it  has  space 
for. 

"  Having  made  acquaintances  with  his  new  as- 
sociates, he  will,  should  he  have  a  statistical  turn, 
reduce  them  under  the  following  classifications  : 
— beggars,  street-sweepers,  hawkers,  hay-makers, 
blind  fiddlers,  costermongers,  dock -labourers, 
venders  of  lucifer-matches,  actors  in  public- 
houses,  navigators,  brickmakers,  cabmen.  Here 
and  there,  as  a  kind  of  skirmishers  to  this  heavy 
force,  there  are  groups  of  thieves ;  high-fliers, 
that  is  writers  of  begging  letters,  a  regular  trade, 
profitable  in  its  fruits,  and  jovial  in  the  enjoyment 
of  them  ;  molbursers,  which  means  boys,  '  who 
dive  their  hands  into  ladies'  pockets  ;'  and  de- 
cayed persons — forlorn  nondescripts. 

*'  These  singular  folks,  for  the  most  part,  keep 
fashionable  hours :  they  rise  very  late  in  what 
fine  ladies  call  the  morning — preferring,  like 
owls,  the  night,  or  certainly  the  dusk,  for  their 
special  avocations. 

"  Few  of  the  adults  ever  wash  either  body  or 
clothes.  As  for  the  children — we  need  only  say, 
hence  the  necessity  for  Ragged  Schools  !  Yet,  as 
matters  now  stand,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise. 
'  The  only  water,'  writes  a  missionary,  '  that 
can  be  had  by  the  poor  generally  in  my  district 
is  obtained  from  a  publican,  or  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  keeps  a  chandler's  shop ;  and  I  have 
often  heard  both  refuse  applicants  who  have 
come  to  beg  a  kettle  of  water,  telling  them  to  get 
water  where  they  get  their  goods.'  Should  the 
water  be  obtained,  it  must  be  publicly  used — 
there  being  but  one  common  room  for  washing, 
cooking,  and  twenty  other  purposes. 

"  Some  will  be  puzzled  to  guess  what  motives 
can  lead  mankind  to  seek  out  and  colonize  such 
haunts.  Is  it  instinct,  choice,  or  necessity  1 
Actual  poverty  impels  many.  For  3d.  a-night 
they  obtain  a  shelter,  such  as  it  is,  and  save  the 
expense  of  one  night  in  seven — inasmuch  as  the 
proprietor,  in  a  spirit  of  piety,  munificence,  or 
calculation,  throws  in  the  Sabbath,  and  allows 
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his  customers  a  gratis  accommodation  for  that 
day,  provided  they  have  passed  with  him  the 
other  six.  Some,  though  not  pressed  by  the 
same  force  of  biting  want,  practice  a  little 
enonomy,  and  obtain  for  Is.  Gd.  a-week  [furni- 
ture included  !)  that  which  would  cost  a  man  in 
comparative  cleanliness  and  comfort  from  4s.  to 
5s.  But  others  resort  to  them,  as  we  to  watering- 
places,  for  the  charms  and  luxuries  of  society  ; 
gambling  is  carried  on  as  keenly  as  at  Spa  or 
Wisbaden,  joined  or  alternated  with  intoxication. 
Tossing  and  cards,  quarrels  and  fights,  the  recital 
of  heroic  deeds  '  on  the  sneak  or  on  the  tramp,' 
hair-breadth  escapes,  and  plans  for  fresh  enter- 
prises of  larceny,  are  the  chief  occupations. 

"  In  that  admirable  document,  the  Report  on 
the  appointment  of  a  Constabulary  Force,  we 
find  many  curious  pages  given  to  this  subject. 
The  Commissioners  begin  by  defining  the  evils 
of  the  lodging-house,  and  give  us,  like  medical 
men,  a  diagnosis  of  the  disorder : — '  It  is  the  re- 
ceiving-house, they  say,  '  for  stolen  goods  ;  it  is 
the  most  extensively  established  school  for  juve- 
nile delinquency.  Here  the  common  vagrants 
and  trading-beggars  assemble  in  great  numbers  at 
night-fall,  or  take  up  their  quarters  for  very  many 
days,  making  the  lodging-house  the  common 
centre  from  which  they  issue  in  the  morning, 
traverse  their  several  beats,  and  return  at  night. 
Instances  have  been  stated  to  us,  where  travelling 
mechanics  have  been  seduced  from  their  occupa- 
tions into  the  career  of  mendicity  from  the 
temptations  which  it  offers ' — the  very  fate  we 
apprehend  for  our  country  youth. 

"  Our  readers  will  now  have  some  notion  of 
the  '  system  '  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
Labourer's  Friend  Society  to  attack. 

"  The  first  efforts  were  on  a  small  scale,  being 
simply  experimental,  and  were  limited  to  the 
adaptation  of  existing  houses  in  the  worst  and 
most  crying  localities.  The  indispensable  re- 
quirements were  decency,  cleanliness,  and  essen- 
tial comfort — strict  though  considerate  rules  for 
the  maintenance  of  order — prices  the  same  as 
those  commonly  paid — and  lastly,  that  the  whole 
should  be  on  the  footing,  not  of  eleemosynary 
shelter,  but  of  a  self-supporting  and  even  profita- 
ble institution.  Our  readers  will  observe  with 
approbation,  that  the  object  was  to  give  the  poor 
man  fair  play,  not  to  make  him  the  recipient  of 
charity.  That  the  schemes  should  turn  out  to 
be  profitable  was,  they  will  also  agree  on  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  necessary  to  the  purpose  in 
hand ;  not  that  the  coffers  of  the  Society  might 
be  enriched,  but  in  order  to  the  extension  of  its 
operations,  and,  above  all,  that  builders  and 
speculators  might  be  induced  by  its  example  to 
invest  capital  in  similar  undertakings. 

"  The  experiment  has  proved  successful.  It 
has  in  no  part  failed  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  when  the  evil  shall  have  become  more  uni- 
versally known,  and  the  remedy  have  been  sub- 
stantiated by  a  somewhat  longer  trial,  we  shall 
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see  a  multiplication  of  these  efforts  to  drain  and 
ventilate  the  morals  of  the  people. 

"  The  Society's  first  houses,  those  in  King 
Street  and  Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane,  hold  re- 
spectively 24  and  83  lodgers,  in  rooms  of  unequal 
size,  containing  from  3  to  11  beds.  The  locality 
could  not  have  been  better  chosen ;  it  is  as  bad 
as  any  in  London,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  many  of  those  receptacles  which  it 
was  most  desirable  to  put  out  of  countenance. 
Over  each,  a  man  and  his  wife  are  placed  in 
charge ;  they  are  invested  with  full  authority  to 
receive  payments,  admit  or  reject  applicants,  and 
enforce  order.  They  have  the  care  of  all  the 
property  of  the  establishment,  and  make  periodi- 
cal reports  to  the  superintending  Committee  of 
the  Society,  which  provides  the  additional  check 
of  a  special  Inspector.  Each  person  on  his  en- 
trance, like  a  letter  by  the  post,  is  '  pre-paid.'  He 
puts  down  4d.  for  a  night's  lodging;  and  for  that 
sum  he  is  entitled  not  only  to  a  single  bed,  and  a 
clean  one,  in  a  room  not  densely  crowded,  but  to 
a  seat  in  a  large  well-warmed  common  apartment 
with  benches  and  tables,  until  the  stated  hour  of 
retiring  to  rest,  and  to  his  turn  at  the  kitchen  fire, 
to  cook  his  dinner  or  his  supper,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  is  provided,  too,  with  ample  means  of 
washing,  and  even  with  a  warm  bath,  if  he  is 
disposed  to  pay  the  extra  charge  of  Id. — which 
is  frequently  and  joyfully  done.  The  rules, 
moreover,  of  the  house  secure  him  from  all  in- 
sult or  annoyance ;  no  uproar  is  permitted,  drink- 
ing is  strictly  forbidden,  and  though  smoking 
may  be  indulged,  it  is  only,  as  in  clubs  or  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  rooms  assigned  for  that 
purpose. 

"  That  these  efforts  have  already  issued  in  a 
most  happy  change,  is  attested  to  us  by  many 
private  gentlemen  who  have  visited  the  houses; 
by  the  reports  of  the  City  Missionaries,  and,  we 
may  add,  by  our  own  repeated  observation. 
Often  have  we  heard  these  poor  people  speak 
with  unrestrained  thankfulness  of  the  peace  and 
decency  they  enjoy  under  those  roofs,  and  seen 
them  almost  shudder  when  reflecting  on  the 
scenes  they  had  left.  The  demand  for  admittance 
is  endless :  were  the  accommodation  tenfold,  it 
would  speedily  be  filled  up.  Disturbance  is  un- 
known; the  lodgers,  in  most  instances,  all  those 
indeed  who  are  constant  inmates,  have  estab- 
lished laws  for  their  own  social  government, 
whereby  any  one  guilty  of  offensive  conduct  or 
language  would,  as  the  phrase  is,  be  consigned 
'to  Coventry;'  the  aid  of  the  police  is  never 
required. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Mr.  Staile  is  lecturing  in  England  on  his  new 
mode  of  lighting  by  electricity.  The  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Sunderland  gave  a 
public  soiree  last  November,  at  which  his  mode 
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of  lighting  was  the  principal  attraction.  The 
Newcastle  Guardian  says: 

"  The  light,  which  was  of  astonishing  brillian- 
cy and  beauty,  was  placed  under  an  air  tight 
glass  vase.  When  the  gas  was  turned  down  it 
sufficiently  lighted  the  spacious  building,  and 
bore  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  great  orb  of 
day  of  any  light  which  we  ever  witnessed.  The 
electric  light  was  next  exhibited  in  a  vessel  of 
water  with  equal  success.  Mr.  S.  stated  it  was 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  for  all  practical 
purposes ;  and  the  marvellous  invention  was 
hailed  with  rapturous  plaudits." 

Its  expense  is  not  one-twentieth  of  the  price 
now  paid  for  gas,  and  he  has  taken  out  a  second 
patent  for  the  invention. — Jour,  of  Commerce. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  4,  1848. 

We  insert  in  the  present  number,  some  judicious 
and  appropriate  observations  of  a  correspondent,  on 
the  life  and  character  of  John  Woolman.  As  this 
devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High  was  led  in  a  path 
which  was  in  some  measure  new,  it  is  no  cause  of 
surprise,  that  his  character  and  labours  were  more 
highly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  lived  since 
his  day,  than  they  were  by  his  cotemporaries ;  and 
we  may  perhaps  reasonably  question  whether  the 
depth  of  his  views,  and  the  purity  of  his  principles 
of  action,  have  even  yet  received  the  careful  atten- 
tion which  their  importance  demands. 

That  a  mind  so  tenderly  alive  to  the  sufferings 
of  all  creatures,  which  the  creating  Power  has 
endued  with  sensibility,  should  be  early  impressed 
with  the  injustice  of  slavery,  was  naturally  to  be 
expected.  But  on  this  subject  he  was  at  least  par- 
tially anticipated  by  others.  Nearly  fifty  years  be- 
fore he  was  born,  George  Fox  advised  his  friends 
in  Barbadoes,  to  set  their  slaves  free  after  certain 
years  of  servitude;  and  in  1715  Friends  of  Chester 
suggested  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  propriety  of 
advising  their  members  to  abstain  from  purchasing 
slaves  in  future.  But  the  mind  of  John  Woolman 
appears  to  have  been  early  instructed,  to  look  deeply 
and  carefully  into  the  principles  and  the  tendency 
of  his  own  actions :  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  embrace  the  idea,  that  the  system  of  slavery 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole ;  and  that  if  he  would 
keep  himself  clear  of  its  encouragement  and  sup- 
port, he  must  endeavour  to  withhold  his  custom 
from  the  market  on  which  the  system  was  erected. 
In  accordance  with  this  conclusion,  we  find  him 
carefully  abstaining,  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  from  the  use  of  such  articles  as  were  pro- 
duced by  the  unrequited  labour  of  slaves.  When 
he  was  performing  a  religious  visit  to  the  southern 
sections  of  our  country,  he  sometimes  thought  it 
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right  to  compensate  the  slaves,  by  whose  labour  he 
was  accommodated  j  and  when  he  was  laid  on  the 
bed  from  which  he  was  never  to  rise,  his  soli- 
citude on  this  subject  was  not  forgotten:  but  he 
made  it  a  condition  with  his  physician,  that  the 
medicine  administered  should  be  such  as  did  not 
come  through  polluted  channels  or  oppressive  hands. 
And  afterwards,  finding  the  disease  "  affect  his 
head,  so  that  he  could  think  little,  and  but  as  a 
child,"  he  requested  that  if  his  understanding 
should  be  more  disordered,  nothing  might  be  given 
him  which  his  attendants  knew  he  had  a  testimony 
against.  Though  this  allusion  was  probably  in- 
tended to  apply  to  other  things  besides  the  products 
of  slavery,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  these 
were  principally  in  view. 

The  course  which  J.  Woolman  thus  thought  him- 
self called  to  pursue,  though  he  was  probably  alone 
in  that  particular,  has  within  the  last  few  years 
been  taken  by  thousands.  If  the  conduct  of  John 
Woolman,  in  that  respect,  was  the  fruit  of  pure  and 
enlightened  Christianity,  (and  who  will  assert  that 
it  was  not?)  it  is  well  worthy  of  close  and  impar- 
tial examination,  whether  the  same  regard  to  the 
openings  and  leadings  of  this  divine  teacher  and 
guide,  would  not  conduct  others  into  a  similar  path. 
If  those  who  endeavour  to  follow  the  example  of 
this  remarkable  man,  in  regard  to  slavery  and  its 
products,  should  be  wise  enough  to  conduct  their 
movements  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  by 
which  he  was  evidently  actuated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  result  would  be  a  happy  one  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  world.  A  righteous  cause  is  most 
effectually  promoted  by  means  which  Christianity 
approves  and  suggests. 

Our  friends  Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert  Lind- 
sey,  having,  since  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio, 
which  was  held  in  the  9th  month  last,  attended 
those  of  Baltimore  and  North  Carolina,  and  visited 
nearly  all  the  meetings  within  their  limits,  arrived 
in  this  city  last  week,  and  attended  the  evening 
meeting  in  Mulberry  street,  on  the  27th  ult.,  the 
last  for  the  season,  where  B.  S.  was  largely  en- 
gaged in  gospel  labour. 

Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  house,  Down- 
ingtown,  Pa.,  on  4th  day,  the  23d  of  last  month, 
Nathan  J.  Sharples  and  Ruthanna  Edge. 

 ,  On  3rd  day,  the  29th  ult.,  at  Friends' 

Meeting  House  in  this  city,  on  6th  street,  Edward 
Tatum  to  Anna  C.  daughter  of  Dr.  Moses  B.  Smith, 
all  of  Philadelphia. 


Died, — At  the  residence  of  Joel  G.  Hutchin,  of 
Elk  Monthly  Meeting,  Preble  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
28th  of  1st  month  last,  Enoch  S.  Dicks,  a  member 
of  that  meeting,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  confined  to  his  bed  about  six  weeks  before  his 
decease,  and  manifested  much  patience  and  resig- 
nation throughout  his  illness;  and  a  little  before 
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his  departure,  said  he  felt  a  peaceful  and  quiet 
state  of  mind,  or  words  to  that  import. 

 ,  On  the  23rd  of  last  month,  at  Stanford,  N. 

Y.  Sarah,  wife  of  Abner  Duell,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Samuel  and  Comfort  Upton,  in  the  56th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  valuable  Elder  of 
Stanford  Monthly  Meeting,  and  in  her  family,  as  a 
wife  and  mother,  her  loss  will  be  severely  felt. 
As  she  endeavoured  to  live  the  life  of  the  righteous, 
she  left  an  evidence  that  her  latter  end  was  like 
his. 

 ,  In  Royalton,  Niagara  county,  N.  York,  on 

the  19th  of  12th  mon th  last,  of  typhus  fever,  Millt, 
wife  of  Seth  D.  Wolf,  a  member  of  Hartland  Month- 
ly Meeting,  aged  32  years. 

 ,  On  the  20th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  his 

father,  near  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  Benjamin, 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  M.  Taylor,  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  age. 


CIRCULAR. 

The  Managers  of  the  Free  Produce  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that  a  store  has 
been  opened  for  the  sale  of  articles  exclusively 
the  result  of  free  labour,  at  No.  377,  Pearl  street, 
New  York  City,  by  Lindley  Murray  Hoag,  and 
George  Wood,  both  of  them  members  of  our 
Religious  Society. 

They  offer  for  sale,  at  fair  prices,  a  general 
assortment  of  Groceries,  consisting  of  sugars, 
molasses,  teas,  spices,  dried  fruits,  etc.  etc. 
They  have  also  an  assortment  of  Free  Cotton 
Goods. 

The  upright  character  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  business,  will,  we  hope,  give  confidence 
in  the  sources  of  supply  being  scrupulously  in- 
vestigated ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  the  store  to  the  patronage  of 
Friends  and  others. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  position  taken  by  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  adoption  of  the  Minute 
given  below,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  opportu- 
nity now  afforded  for  families  to  provide  them- 
selves with  goods  the  result  of  compensated  la- 
bour, and  not  the  gain  of  oppression,  will  be  ex- 
tensively embraced. 

"At  the  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  the 
24th  of  5th  month,  1845  : 

"  The  Essay  contained  in  the  Records  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  on  the  subject  of  traffick- 
ing in,  and  the  free  use  of  articles  produced  by 
the  labour  of  slaves,  was  fully  approved  by  this 
Meeting,  and  directed  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
subordinate  meetings,  with  the  extracts." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Address  to 
the  members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  above  al- 
luded to,  commencing  with  a  short  extract  from 
John  Woolman. 

"'  The  trading  in,'  says  John  Woolman,  '  or 
frequent  use  of  any  produce  known  to  be  raised 
by  those  who  are  under  such  lamentable  oppres- 
sion, hath  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  subject,  which 
may  yet  require  the  more  serious  consideration 
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of  the  humble  followers  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of 
Peace.' 

"  If  we  examine  the  connection  existing  be- 
tween the  slave-holder  and  the  consumer  of  the 
produce  of  slave  labour,  must  we  not  admit,  that 
it  is  of  a  very  intimate  nature,  and  that  its  ten- 
dency is  to  support  the  system  of  slavery  ? 

"  To  hire  a  slave,  and  pay  the  wages  of  his 
labour  to  his  master,  would  be  deemed  nearly 
equivalent  to  slave-holding. 

"  If  this  slave  toils  for  his  master,  and  we  pur- 
chase freely  the  produce  of  his  labour,  do  we 
not  contribute  as  effectually  to  the  gain  of  the 
slave-holder  as  in  the  preceding  case  ?  If  ano- 
ther person  purchases  this  produce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  traffic,  and  we  buy  of  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consuming  it,  is  not  another  link  added 
to  the  chain ;  and  is  not  the  connection  with  the 
slave-holder,  as  complete  as  in  the  first  instance  ? 
It  is  true,  that  we  are  further  removed  from  the 
scene  of  oppression — and  it  may  be  that  this  in- 
creased distance  has  tended  to  pacify  the  con- 
science, in  a  course  that  is  not  consistent  with 
sound  reasoning :  and  thus  may  we  not  have 
contributed  too  long,  to  encourage,  by  our  con- 
duct, a  system  of  oppression,  the  existence  of 
which,  we  have  so  sincerely  lamented." 

On  behalf  of  the  Managers  of  the  Free  Pro- 
duce Association, 

Benjamin  Tatham,  Secretary. 

New  York,  2d  month  1th,  1848. 

Hoag  and  Wood  will  promptly  and  faithfully 
execute  orders  for  families,  or  merchants  out  of 
the  city. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

STATISTICS  OF  FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS  IN 
ENGLAND. 

A  friend  having  kindly  placed  in  my  hands 
the  recent  reports  of  several  schools  under  the 
care  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain,  1  have  thought 
that  the  following  statistics  of  those  Institutions 
might  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 
A  careful  comparison  of  such  details  may  sug- 
gest modifications  in  the  economy  of  similar  in- 
stitutions in  this  country ;  while  it  is  obvious 
that  the  results  must  be  influenced  by  a  variety 
of  causes  not  included  in  the  statements  here 
presented.  The  reports,  except  where  it  is  other- 
wise stated,  are  for  1846.  C. 

Ackworth,  for  the  year  184.5. 

Average  number  of  pupils  :  152  boys  and  125 
girls  ;  aggregate  277.  Cost  of  each  child  :  for 
provisions,  $48  50  ;  clothing,  $14  10;  salaries 
and  wages,  $20  54  ;  stationary,  taxes,  furniture, 
and  repairs,  $10  28  ;  total,  $93  42. 

Officers. — Superintendent,  nine  teachers,  and 
eleven  apprentices,  book  keeper,  boys'  matron, 
nurse  and  house-keeper,  mantua  maker  and  ap- 
prentice. 


Salaries  of  officers  $4,265.  Wages  of  ser- 
vants $1,426. 

In  an  appeal  to  Friends,  issued  by  order  of 
the  "  Genesal  Meeting,"  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
employed  in  extending  the  accommodations,  the 
committee  say  :  "  In  our  review  of  the  state  of 
the  boys'  school,  our  attention  has  been  particu- 
larly called  to  the  subject  of  discipline.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  old  and  severe  methods  of 
securing  order  and  prompt  obedience,  have  been 
materially  relaxed  ;  and  that,  though  not  formally 
abolished,  corporal  punishment  may  be  said  to 
be  disused.  We  believe,  that  to  govern  youth 
efficiently  by  the  influence  of  the  teacher's  mind 
upon  that  of  his  charge,  the  number  of  scholars 
under  each  master  must  be  smaller  than  it  now 
is  at  Ackworth.  For  many  years  past,  the  boys, 
170  in  number,  have  been  arranged  in  four 
nearly  equal  divisions,  each  of  which  is  under 
the  care  of  one  master  with  the  assistance  of  an 
apprentice.  This  proportion  of  pupils  to  teach- 
ers is  greater  than  is  found  in  any  of  our  board- 
ing schools,  public  or  private ;  and,  we  believe, 
it  is  decidedly  greater  than  is  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  indivi- 
dual attention  to  each  of  the  scholars,  and  the 
exercise  of  a  right  influence  over  their  minds." 
They  propose  the  formation  of  a  fifth  class  for 
more  advanced  pupils,  an  arrangement  which, 
we  believe,  has  since  been  carried  into  effect. 

Croydon,  under  the  care  of  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex Quarterly  Meeting,  aided  by  six  other 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

Average  number :  78  boys,  61  girls  ;  total 
139.  Cost  of  each  pupil,  including  the  items 
enumerated  above,  $101  28.  Salaries  and  wages, 
$2,161. 

Officers. — Superintendent,  mistress  of  the  fa- 
mily, three  assistants,  and  seven  apprentices,  all 
employed  in  education. 

The  report  of  the  results  of  the  half  yearly 
examinations,  is  more  than  ordinarily  minute, 
and,  in  this  respect,  presents  an  example  which 
might  advantageously  be  copied  by  some  of  our 
schools,  whose  general  and  vague  statements 
leave  on  the  minds  of  their  readers,  very  little  im- 
pression of  the  state  of  instruction.  It  is  remarked 
in  reference  to  the  upper  class  of  boys,  "  That 
the  introduction  of  written  answers  to  questions 
on  general  history,  and  some  scientific  subjects, 
prepared  by  the  boys,  without  recourse  to  books, 
formed  a  new  feature  in  the  examination,  and  we 
were  gratified  with  the  proofs  of  attainment  thus 
exhibited."  "  Sketches  in  linear  drawing  on  the 
black-board,  which  continues  to  be  regularly 
taught  in  the  schools,  were  well  executed." 
"  In  Scripture  history  their  knowledge  was  satis- 
factory and  pleasing ;  whilst  in  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  and  leading  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  to- 
gether with  the  application  of  passages  from  the 
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Old  Testament,  and  the  repetition  of  others,  appro- 
priately illustrating  the  principles  of  our  religious 
society,  we  see  reason  to  feel  that  they  are  well 
grounded  in  this  important  and  interesting  branch 
af  their  education."  In  regard  to  one  of  the 
lasses,  a  defect  is  noticed  which  must  strike 
almost  every  one  in  nearly  all  our  schools — in 
reading  "  more  regard  to  punctuation,  with  less 
monotony,  is  desirable."  The  report  is  appro- 
priately closed  with  the  expression  of  sympathy 
with  the  teachers  in  their  important  services, 
and  of  encouragement  for  them,  with  the  craving 
pf  the  Divine  blessing  upon  their  labour. 

fVigton  School,  under  the  care  of  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland  Quarterly  Meetings. 

Average  number  of  pupils  41 5,  of  whom 
about  one-third  are  not  members  of  our  So- 
ciety. 

The  average  cost  of  each  pupil  during  the  last 
;hree  years,  has  been,  per  annum  $100  80. 

Salaries  of  officers,  including  a  master,  house- 
keeper, school  mistress,  two  apprentices,  and  an 
assistant  teacher  for  boys  (three  months  in  the 
pear)  $905.    Servants  wages  $128. 

^ibfordjschool,  under  the  care  of  Associated 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

Average  number  of  pupils  57,  of  whom  about 
)ne-third  are  members.  Average  cost  of  each 
pupil  $78. 

The  boys  are  employed  in  various  ways  in 
he  family,  in  addition  to  the  time  occupied  in 
he  cultivation  of  the  land  and  garden.  The 
rirls  are  daily  engaged  in  domestic  concerns,  and 
n  knitting  and  needlework  for  the  use  of  the 
;stablishment. 
Salaries  and  wages  $765. 

Rawdon  School,  near  Leeds,  for  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Society,  but  not  members. 

Average  number  of  pupils  52  ;  average  cost 
af  each,  exclusive  of  clothing,  $80. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  frequent  em- 
ployment of  the  boys  in  the  farm  and  garden,  has 
had  a  beneficial  effect.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  time  devoted  to  these 
pursuits,  also  to  house  work  and  mechanical 
labour,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  book  bind- 
ing and  carpentering. 

Teachers'  salaries  $743  ;  housekeepers'  and 
servants'  wages  $217. 

Sidcot,  under  the  care  of  Associated  Quarterly 
Meetings. 

Average  number  of  boys,  40  ;  girls,  21,  total, 
61.  Cost  of  each  pupil,  including  clothing,  &c, 
$120  62. 

Officers. — Master  and  mistress,  one  teacher, 
one  governess,  and  three  apprentices. 

Salaries  of  officers  $1350.  Servants'  wares 
$205.  > 


Penketh  appears  to  be  supported  by  contributions 
from  Friends  and  receipts  from  the,  parents 
of  pupils;  the  prices  of  admission  varying 
from  $29  to  $76  50  per  annum. 
Average  number  of  pupils:  34  boys  and  18 

girls.    Cost  per  pupil,  including  clothing,  &c, 

$98  60. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  stated  to  be  "  to 
give  efficient  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  the  accurate  use  of  language  ; 
and  to  the  girls  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  use  of  the  needle  ;  adding  to  this  foundation 
as  much  higher  instruction  in  geography,  history 
and  general  knowledge,  as  circumstances  would 
admit ;  but  especially  was  it  deemed  important 
to  train  up  the  children  to  habits  of  industry  and 
the  right  employment  of  their  time,  endeavour- 
ing to  imbue  their  tender  minds  with  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  a  close  attention  to  their  reli- 
gious and  moral  duties — the  alone  safe  ground  on 
which  they  can  place  their  hopes  of  a  happy  and 
prosperous  career  in  this  life,  and,  through  the 
one  offering  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  of  bliss 
eternal  in  the  world  to  come." 

Officers. — Master  and  one  apprentice,  house- 
keeper and  female  teacher. 

Salaries  and  servants'  wages  $864  20. 

North  of  England  Agricultural  School,  under 
care  of  Durham  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  prices  of  admission  vary  from  $38  50 
to  $72,  most  of  the  pupils  are  admitted  at  the 
lowest  rate. 

The  division  of  time  is  as  follows  :  average  of 
boys'  labour  2|  hours  per  day,  average  time  in 
school  6|  hours,  meals  and  recreation  4.j  hours. 
Girls'  work  4|  hours  per  day,  school  and  sewing 
5  j  hours  per  day,  meals  and  recreation  4  hours 
per  day.  The  report,  speaking  of  the  results  of 
the  instruction,  and  of  the  time  devoted  to  labour, 
remarks  :  "  We  continue  to  have  much  ground 
to  be  satisfied  in  each  respect,  and  with  the 
effects  upon  the  character  of  the  children,  alike 
during  their  continuance  at  school,  and  after 
their  leaving  it." 

Number  of  pupils  36  boys  and  24  girls,  total 
60.  Average  cost  of  each  pupil  $81  56 — less 
the  value  of  his  labour  $4  71 — $76  85,  clothing, 
&c,  included. 

Officers. — Superintendent,  school  mistress  and 
housekeeper. 

Salaries  and  wages  $936  ;  children's  labour  in 
the  house  valued  at  $148. 


LOVE 


"  Oh  how  sweet  is  love  !  how  pleasant  is  its 
nature  !  how  takingly  doth  it  behave  itself  to 
every  condition — upon  every  occasion — to  every 
person — and  about  every  thing  !  How  tenderly, 
how  readily,  doth  it  help  and  serve  the  meanest ! 
How  patiently,  how  meekly,  doth  it  bear  all 
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things  from  God  or  man ;  how  unexpectedly  so 
ever  they  come,  or  how  hard  soever  they  seem  ! 
How  doth  it  believe  ! — how  doth  it  hope  ! — how 
doth  it  excuse  !  — how  doth  it  cover  even 
that  which  seemeth  not  to  be  excusable  and  not 
fit  to  be  covered !  How  kind  is  it,  even  in  its 
interpretations  and  charges  concerning  miscar- 
riages !  It  never  over  chargeth,  it  never  grates 
upon  the  spirit  of  him  whom  it  reprehends.  It 
never  hardens,  it  never  provokes  ;  but  carrieth 
a  meltingness  and  power  of  conviction  with  it. 
This  is  the  nature  of  God.  This,  in  the  vessels 
capacitated  to  receive  and  bring  it  forth  in  its 
glory,  the  power  of  enmity,  is  not  able  to  stand 
against,  but  falls  before  it,  and  is  overcome  by  it." 
— Penington. 


SIR.  J.  C.  ROSS'  ANTARCTIC  VOYAGE  OF  DIS- 
COVERY. 

Abridged  for  Friends'  Review  from  the  North  British  Review. 
(Continued  from  page  366.) 

This  interesting  island,  discovered  in  1772  by 
Lieut.  Kerguelen,  and  on  which  the  Expedition 
remained  upwards  of  two  months,  is  on  its  north- 
ern extremity  entirely  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
steep  shores  rise  in  a  succession  of  terraces  to 
the  height  of  1000  feet.  The  highest  hill,  called 
the  Table  Mount,  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour, 
is  about  1350  feet  high. 

Among  the  150  plants  found  by  Dr.  Hooker 
in  Kerguelen  Island,  the  cabbage  plant,  or  Prin- 
glcea  Antiscorbutica,  deserves  particular  notice. 
"  It  is,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  an  important  vege- 
table to  a  crew  long  confined  to  salt  provisions, 
or  indeed  to  human  beings  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  it  possesses  all  the  essentially  good 
qualities  of  its  English  namesake,  while  from 
its  containing  a  great  abundance  of  essential  oil, 
it  never  produces  heartburn  or  any  of  those  dis- 
agreeable sensations  which  our  pot-herbs  are  apt 
to  do.  *  *  *  *  For  130  days  our  crews 
required  no  fresh  vegetable  but  this,  which  Was 
for  nine  weeks  regularly  served  out,  with  the 
salt  beef  or  pork,  during  which  time  there  was 
no  sickness  on  board." 

The  climate  of  this  island  is  singularly  rude 
and  boisterous.  Although  the  anchors  and  ca- 
bles were  of  a  weight  and  size  usually  supplied 
to  ships  of  double  the  tonnage  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror,  yet  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
almost  hurricane  violence  of  the  gales  which 
prevail  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  which 
sometimes  laid  the  ships  over  nearly  on  their 
beam-ends.  Sir  James  Ross  was  frequently 
obliged  to  throw  himself  down  on  the  beach,  to 
prevent  himself  from  being  carried  into  the  water 
by  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind  ;  and  he  statos,  that 
during  45  of  the  68  days  that  lie  remained  in 
Christmas  Harbour  it  blew  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
there  were  only  three  days  on  which  neither  rain 
nor  snow  fell! 


On  the  20th  of  July,  the  Expedition  quittet 
this  dreary  and  disagreeable  harbour,  and  arrivec 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the  16th  of  August, 
Here  they  Were  kindly  received  at  the  Govern 
ment  House  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  they  pro> 
ceeded  without  delay  to  refit  the  ships,  and  tc 
erect  the  permanent  magnetic  observatory — the 
materials  for  which  had  been  prepared  some 
months  before.  In  this  sequestered  spot  a  series 
of  valuable  observations  was  made,  and  are  now 
in  course  of  publication  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government. 

The  French  Government  had  fitted  out  an 
Expedition  to  the  Southern  Seas,  consisting  of 
the  Astrolabe  and  Zelee,  under  the  command  oi 
Captain  Dumont  d'Urville.  The  United  States' 
had  likewise  fitted  out  an  Expedition  to  the 
same  region,  under  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes, 
in  the  frigate  Vincennes,  which  sailed  from 
Hampton  Roads  on  the  18th  August,  1838.  Ai 
general  notice  of  the  discoveries  made  by  d'Urville! 
and  Wilkes  was  received  by  Sir  James  Ross  on 
his  arrival  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Captain 
d'Urville  having  published  an  account  of  his 
labours  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  Lieutenant 
Wilkes  having,  in  the  kindest  manner,  in  a  letter 
from  New  Zealand,  dated  5th  April,  1840,  made 
a  communication  to  Sir  James  Ross,  of  his  ex- 
perience among  the  ice,  which  he  considered  as 
of  a  quite  different  character  from  the  ice  of  the 
Arctic  regions.  Captain  d'Urville  had  sailed 
from  Hobart  Town  on  the  1st  January,  1840. 
On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  he  discovered  land, 
and  on  the  21st,  some  of  the  officers  landed  on  a 
small  islet,  a  short  distance  from  the  mainland, 
and  obtained  specimens  of  its  granitic  rock.  In 
the  latitude  nearly  of  the  Antarctic  circle  or  about 
67i  degrees,  he  traced  the  land  in  a  continuous 
line  for  150  miles,  between  the  longitude  of  136° 
and  142°  East.  It  was  covered  with  snow,  ex- 
hibited no  traces  of  vegetable  life,  and  rose  to 
the  average  height  of  about  1300  feet.  To  this 
land  he  gave  the  name  of  Terre  Adelie.  Ad- 
vancing westward,  he  discovered,  and  sailed 
along  a  solid  wall  of  ice,  about  60  miles  long, 
and  150  feet  high,  which  he  named  Cote 
Claire'e,  believing  it  to  be  the  covering  of  a  more 
solid  base.  The  weakly  state  of  his  crew,  how- 
ever, compelled  him  to  discontinue  his  explora- 
tion, and  to  return  to  Hobart  Town. 

Along  with  his  letter  to  Sir  James  Ross, 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  transmitted  "  a  tracing  of  the 
icy  barrier,  attached  to  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
discovered  by  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition." In  this  he  expressed  a  hope  that  Sir 
James  Ross  would  circumnavigate  the  Antarctic 
circle. 

On  the  18th  November,  1840,  the  Expedition 
left  Hobart  Town  on  their  voyage  towards  the 
Magnetic  Pole,  and  on  the  20th  reached  Auck- 
land Islands,  and  established  their  observatories. 

On  the  18th  of  the  following  month  they  arriv- 
ed at  Campbell  Islands,  where  they  were  actively 
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ptied  engaged  in  procuring  wood  and  water,  and  in 
areparations  for  their  Southern  voyage,  which 
W  ;hey  considered  to  have  commenced  on  leaving 
0,'fl>  .his  harbour.  Leaving  Campbell  Island  on  the 
Tpifc  17th,  almost  the  mid-summer  day  of  the  Southern 
l«  lemisphere,  they  found  the  temperature  at  no 
-Jieime  more  than  40°.  On  the  27th  they  encoun- 
tered a  chain  of  icebergs,  from  120  to  150  feet 
St™  a  height.  On  the  4th  of  the  following  month 
eW;hey  passed  through  numerous  icebergs  of  curi- 
'1  ill  jus  forms,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  every 
variety  of  colour,  and  forming,  as  the  ships  pur- 
IJl  M  >ued  their  devious  way  among  them,  a  scene  of 
%  oi  nuch  interest  and  grandeur.  After  forcing  van- 
no  of  dus  icy  barriers,  and  sustaining  violent  shocks, 
jtJH  tvhich  nothing  but  ships  so  strengthened  could 
o  the  hare  withstood,  they  were  baffled  in  all  their 
ilkea  attempts  to  penetrate  further,  and  obliged  to  wait 
Ifom  until  the  ice  opened.  On  the  9th  a  breeze  from 
A  the  northward  opening  a  passage,  they  found 
"ills  themselves  again  in  a  clear  sea.  Shaping  their 
si  oa^ourse  directly  for  the  Magnetic  Pole,  on"  the 
11th  of  January,  1841,  land  was  reported  to  be 
his  seen  directly  ahead  of  the  ship.  It  rose  majes- 
tically in  lofty  peaks,  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
and  must  have  been  at  least  100  miles  distant 
from  the  ship.  The  highest  mountain  of  the 
distant  range  was  named  Sabine,  in  honor  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  British  Association,  one  of  the 
most  active  promoters  of  the  Expedition.  They 
were  now  in  lat.  71°  15'.  As  they  advanced, 
new  mountains  were  discovered,  which  they  as- 
certained to  be  10,000  feet  high,  and  30  miles 
from  the  coast. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  clear  evening,  and  we  had 
a  most  enchanting  view  of  the  two  magnificent 
ranges  of  mountains,  whose  lofty  peaks,  per- 
fectly covered  with  eternal  snow,  rose  to  eleva- 
tions varying  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  glaciers  that 
filled  their  intervening  valleys,  and  which  de- 
scended from  near  the  mountains'  summits,  pro- 
jected in  many  places  several  miles  into  the  sea, 
and  terminated  in  lofty  perpendicular  cliffs.  In 
a  few  places,  the  rocks  broke  through  their  icy 
covering,  by  which  alone  we  could  be  assured 
that  land  formed  the  nucleus  of  this,  to  appear- 
ance, enormous  iceberg." 

Favoured  by  fine  weather  during  the  night, 
the  ships  succeeded  in  approaching  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  the  small  islands,  near  the  main 
land,  and  Sir  James  Ross,  with  several  officers, 
effected  a  landing ;  but  the  heavy  surf,  and  the 
icy  margin  of  the  coast  prevented  them  from 
attempting  to  reach  the  main  land,  and  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  occupation  of  the 
largest  of  the  Islands.  On  this  barren  spot  they 
planted  the  British  flag,  and  the  newly  discovered 
lands  were  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Victoria.  The  Island  on  which  they 
landed,  was  named  Possession  Island. 

We  saw,"  says  Sir  James  Ross,  "incon- 
ceivable myriads  of  penguins,  completely  and 
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densely  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  island, 
along  the  ledges  of  the  precipices,  and  even  to 
the  summit  of  the  hills — attacking  us  vigorously 
as  we  waded  through  their  ranks,  and  pecking  at 
us  with  their  sharp  beaks,  which,  together  with 
their  loud,  coarse  notes,  and  the  unsupportable 
stench  from  the  deep  bed  of  guano  which  had 
been  forming  for  ages,  and  which  may  at  some 
period  be  valuable  to  our  Australasian  colonists, 
made  us  glad  to  get  away  again,  after  loading  our 
boats  with  penguins  and  geological  specimens." 

On  the  14th,  they  encountered  a  great  number 
of  large  whales,  thirty  being  counted  at  one  time. 
On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  weather  being 
beautifully  clear,  they  saw  to  great  advantage  the 
magnificent  range  of  mountains,  which,  for  some 
days  before,  they  had  imperfectly  seen  stretching 
away  to  the  south;  and  they  "gazed  with  feel- 
ings of  indescribable  delight  upon  a  scene  of 
grandeur  far  beyond  any  thing  they  had  seen  or 
had  conceived.  By  rough  measurement  their 
height  varied  from  12  to  14,000  feet. 

As  the  Expedition  steered  southward,  new 
portions  of  land  opened  to  their  view.  The 
sun  shone  on  the  icy  landscape,  and,  thrown 
back  in  every  variety  of  "  tone  and  modification," 
the  light  which  fell  upon  its  snows  and  its  gla- 
ciers, delighted  the  eye  and  elevated  the  minds  of 
the  spectators. 

Passing  rapidly  south,  on  the  21st,  they  des- 
cried in  the  west  a  high-peaked  mountain,  which 
they  named  after  Lord  Monteagle — and  one  of 
great  elevation,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Mount  iEtna,  which  they  named  Melbourne. 
On  the  25th  May,  they  had  advanced  so  near 
the  Magnetic  Pole,  that  the  dip  had  increased  to 
87°  10'. 

An  important  discovery  now  awaited  Sir 
James  Ross.  At  midnight  of  the  27th,  the  Ex- 
pedition had  been  tantalized  with  the  appearance 
of  eight  separate  islands,  which  turned  out  to  be 
summits  of  mountains  at  a  great  distance.  On 
the  28th  they  approached  the  High  Island,  which 
proved  to  be  a  volcano  12,367  feet  high,  emitting 
flame  and  smoke  in  profusion.  To  this  inter- 
esting mountain  they  gave  the  name  of  Mount 
Erebus,  and  to  an  extinct  volcano  to  the  east  of 
it,  10,884  feet  high,  they  gave  the  name  of 
Mount  Terror.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Mount  Erebus  was  observed  to  emit  smoke  and 
flame  in  unusual  quantities.  A  volume  of  dense 
smoke  was  projected  at  each  successive  jet,  with 
great  force,  and  in  a  vertical  column,  to  the  height 
of  about  1500  or  2000  feet  above  the  crater. 
When  the  upper  portion  of  it  began  to  be  con- 
densed by  the  cold,  it  descended  in  mist  or  snow, 
and  gradually  dispersed  itself.  In  about  half  an 
hour  a  similar  column  of  smoke  was  ejected,  and 
the  same  effect  took  place  at  intervals,  by  no 
means  regular.  The  diameter  of  these  columns 
was  estimated  at  between  200  and  300  feet. 
Whenever  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  mouth 
of  the  crater  was  seen  filled  with  a  bright  red 
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flame,  and  some  of  the  officers  believed  that  they 
saw  streams  of  lava  flowing  down  its  side,  until 
they  disappeared  beneath  the  drapery  of  snow, 
which,  commencing  a  few  hundred  feet  below 
the  crater,  descended  towards  the  shore,  and  pro- 
jected its  perpendicular  cliffs  of  ice  into  the  sea. 

Another  phenomenon,  of  a  not  less  interesting, 
though  of  an  opposite  kind,  now  presented  itself 
to  the  Expedition.  On  approaching  the  land 
they  perceived  a  low  white  line  stretching  from 
the  most  eastern  point  of  land  at  Cape  Crozier, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern  to  the  eastward. 
It  rose  higher  as  they  approached  it,  and  proved 
to  be  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  ice  between  150 
and  200  feet  high,  perfectly  flat  on  the  top,  and 
free  from  fissures  or  projections  on  its  smooth 
face.  This  obstruction  to  their  further  progress 
was  a  source  of  great  disappointment  to  the  Ex- 
pedition, but  it  was  fortunately  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  determine  their  future  proceedings  ;  for,  as 
Sir  James  Ross  observes,  "  they  might  with  equal 
chance  of  success  try  to  sail  through  the  cliffs  of 
Dover  as  penetrate  such  a  mass."  In  following 
this  cliff  to  the  east,  its  height  increased  to  be- 
tween 200  and  300  feet,  and  Sir  James  Ross 
conjectures  that  it  is  more  than  1000  feet  in 
thickness.  After  sailing  along  it  for  upwards  of 
100  miles,  they  found  it  still  stretching  to  an  in- 
definite extent  in  an  E.S.E.  direction.  It  had 
been  supposed  that  this  great  mass  of  ice  was 
formed  upon  a  ledge  of  rock,  but  the  depth  of 
water  close  to  it  (410  fathoms)  seemed  "  to  show 
that  its  outer  edge,  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  rest- 
ing on  the  ground." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  formerly 
of  Philadelphia,  now  of  London,  and  one  of 
the  Directors  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  dated  May,  1824. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  and  a 
most  impressive  tone  was  given  to  it,  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  by  a  speech  of  the 
Earl  of  Loder,  an  Irish  nobleman  of  distinguish- 
ed piety  and  exalted  philanthropy,  for  some 
years  past,  and  who  formerly  shone  with  great 
distinction  at  Court.     He  observed,  amongst 
other  points,  that — 

"  Tlie  Society  has  already,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  effected  much  good,  is  continuing  to  do 
great  good,  and  will  still  do  more  extensive  good, 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt. 

"  I  know  an  individual  well,  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  pursuits  of  pleasure,  folly  and  vanity, 
who  was  immersed  in  scenes  of  fashionable 
amusement  and  pleasure,  whose  object  was  to 
gain  the  applause  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
He  entered  the  room  where  the  Bible  Society 
was  held  in  Dublin,  from  motives  of  curiosity. 
Ashamed  of  being  seen  where  he  was,  he  sought 
the  most  retired  corner ;  he  there  heard  opinions 
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and  sentiments  to  which  he  was  a  perfect  stran- 
ger, and  was  led  thus  to  argue  with  himself : — 
'  Surely,  surely,  if  these  things  be  true,  I  must 
be  wrong.'  He  determined  not  to  rest  his  faith 
on  the  hearsay  of  others,  but  to  read  for  him- 
self. A  good  man,  who  addressed  the  assembly, 
told  them  that  all  their  reading  and  hearing  would 
be  in  vain,  unless  the  spirit  of  God  accompanied 
the  reading  to  make  it  effectual  to  the  heart. 
That  evening  this  individual  went  home,  en- 
gaged in  fervent  prayer  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  work  it  was  to  lead  him 
aright.  I  need  not  tell  what  was  the  result. 
He  found  himself  a  condemned  sinner ;  he 
has  been  called  to  suffer  much,  and  has  expe- 
rienced some  of  the  severest  trials  to  which  flesh 
and  blood  are  exposed  ;  but  amid  all,  he  has  en- 
joyed tranquillity  and  peace,  and  now  considers 
it  his  high  privilege  to  stand  before  this  Society 
and  make  this  public  avowal  of  his  sense  of 
obligation  to  it,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God." 

The  deep  and  earnest  manner  in  which  this 
affecting  speech  was  delivered,  could  only  be 
equalled  by  the  solemn  attention  with  which  it 
was  heard,  and  the  melting  effect  it  produced  on 
the  audience.  I  trust  impressions  were  made 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  will  never  be 
effaced. 


ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY  SOUTHnEVON. 

The  Plymouth,  England,  Herald  of  Novem- 
ber 15th,  says,  "we  have  great  pleasure  in  stat- 
ing that,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  first  experimental 
train  was  run  to  Newton  ;  and  though  it  was  but 
fair  to  anticipate  that  some  difficulties  might 
arise  in  the  trial,  from  water  which  must  have 
accumulated  in  the  pipes,  and  from  other  causes 
incidental  to  a  first  attempt,  yet  the  distance  was 
accomplished  in  grand  style,  without  the  least 
difficulty  or  delay. 

"  The  carriage  was  started  from  Teignmouth 
at  five  minutes  before  10,  A.  M.,  and  at  eight 
minutes  after  10  it  arrived  at  Newton,  having.' 
stopped  at  Wear  engine  house  four  minutes. 
The  tra  in  came  back  in  twelve  minutes,  having: 
stopped  four  minutes  at  Wear  on  returning.  The 
distance  is  five  miles. 

"  Our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  practical  science,  will  also  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  trains  from  Teignmouth  to  Exeter  i 
— four  each  way — propelled  by  atmospheric 
power,  ran  most  admirably,  keeping  their  time 
far  more  regularly  than  those  driven  by  locomo- 
tives ;  and  the  most  perfect  confidence  is  felt  as 
to  the  system  finally  superseding  the  now  com- 
mon mode  of  traction. 

"  The  power  is  exceedingly  great,  and  it  is  said 
that  light  trains  could  be  propelled  without  diffi- 
culty at  60  miles  an  hour.  The  engineer,  Avho 
ran  for  the  first  time  to  Newton,  had  the  breaks 
on  down  and  up.  We  trust  to  be  enabled  to 
announce  in  a  short  time  that  the  locomotive 
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traj.  engines  are  to  be  dispensed  with  on  the  South 
fDevon  line  as  far  a*  Newton. 

"  The  engine  houses  on  the  line  towards 
Totness,  and  at  the  stations,  will  soon  be  finished, 
liio  and,  as  we  stated  a  few  weeks  since,  the  tubing, 
of  a  large  calibre,  is  being  laid,  and  not  the  least 
doubt  is  entertained  that  the  steep  gradients  on 
that  part  of  the  line  will  be  run  over  at  a  swift 
pace,  with  much  ease.    If  these  expectations  be 
ej  realized,  of  which  we  see  no  doubt,  the  triumph 
til  of  Mr.  Brunei  and  Mr.  Samuda  will  be  complete, 
and  another  'great  fact'  will  be  established  in 
the  scientific  world — the  triumph  of  air  over 
steam." — Railroad  Journal. 


TUNNEL  UNDER  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  says  that  "  this  gigan- 
tic effort  of  skill  and  labour,  which  is  to  run  from 
Edgehill  to  the  New  North  Docks,  is  likely  to 
prove  more  expensive  than  was  at  first  contem- 
plated, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  a  great  pro- 
moter of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town. 
From  Byrom  street  to  Crompton  street,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile,  the  cuttings  have  been 
difficult  and  dangerous,  the  workmen  having  to 
cut  through  the  clay  the  whole  distance  they 
have  yet  proceeded,  and  to  support  the  sides  with 
the  utmost  care  and  skill,  as  required  by  the 
treacherous  state  of  the  earth.  In  some  portions 
of  this  distance  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
raise  buildings,  and  open  the  earth  to  the  level 
of  the  intended  tramroad.  This  has  been  done 
from  Byrom  street,  once  the  head  of  the  pool 
from  the  Mersey  to  Fontenoy  street.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  tunnel  to  Great  Howard 
street,  has  been  attempted  to  be  cut  underground  ; 
but  such  has  been  the  ill  success  so  far,  that 
some  of  the  houses,  not  only  immediately  over 
the  cuttings,  but  at  some  distance  from  them, 
have  given  way,  and  have  been  rendered  so  dan- 
gerous that  the  inmates  have  been  compelled  to 
quit  with  short  notice.  Some  of  the  dwellings 
have  been  so  rent,  that  to  live  in  them  as  they 
now  are,  would  be  extremely  dangerous. — Ibid. 


i 
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LOCOMOTIVE  DISTANCE  AND  TIMEKEEPER. 

A  Mr.  Fletcher  has  made  an  instrument  for 
registering  the  distance  travelled  by  the  locomo- 
tive. The  following  description  of  it  is  from  the 
Railway  Chronicle. 

"  This  instrument  is  constructed  for  ascertain- 
ing the  distance,  and  time  any  part  of  the  distance 
is  travelled  over  by  the  locomotive  engine  ;  it  is 
placed  in  a  situation  where  the  engineer  can 
readily  have  his  eye  upon  it,  or  on  a  carriage 
for  the  guidance  of  the  guard.  The  driver  can 
thus  at  all  times  ascertain  the  speed  of  his  engine, 
his  distance  to  the  next  station,  and  his  exact 
position  on  the  line.  A  chronometer  is  also 
attached,  showing  railway  time.  It  also  regis- 
ters on  paper  a  description  of  the  journey,  the 
time  occupied  at  each  station,  and  the  exact 


speed  travelled  during  evesy  mile.  This  paper 
may  be  taken  off  at  the  end  of  each  journey, 
marked  with  the  number  of  engine  and  date  of 
year  and  filed.  It  has  a  dial,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  divided  into  the  number  of  miles  on 
the  railway,  and  all  the  stations  are  correctly 
marked  down  at  the  proper  distances  from  each 
terminus  ;  while  a  finger,  or  indicator,  points  to 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  engineer  on  the  line. 
A  smaller  finger  revolves  once  in  two  miles,  by 
which  the  engineer  can  ascertain  his  speed. 
Another  small  finger  revolves  once  in  sixty  jour- 
neys, of  10,000  miles,  if  necessary  to  show  the 
distance  travelled  by  the  engine  during  several 
weeks.  Within  the  apparatus  the  speed  and 
distance  are  registered,  and  this  is  effected  by  a 
separate  wheel  running  on  the  rail,  and  not  put 
out  of  working  by  breaks,  or  slipping,  etc.  The 
machinery  is  so  arranged  for  any  line,  that  the 
hand  on  the  dial  makes  one  revolution  during  a 
journey  to  the  terminus  and  back." — Ibid 


A  FRIENDLY  ADDRESS. 

Fellow  traveller  through  Time  to  Eternity! 
accept  this  token  of  good  will  to  thy  immortal 
soul.  It  is  intended  to  promote  serious  reflec- 
tion on  a  subject  in  which  we  are  highly 
interested.  Are  we  not  each  ready  to  say,  with 
one  formerly,  "Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  ?" 
Well,  then,  let  us  seek  the  pardon  of  our  sins 
for  Christ's  sake,  who  died  for  us,  and,  through 
Divine  assistance,  endeavour  to  live  the  life  of 
the  righteous ;  that  is,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
our  great  Creator,  and  in  obedience  to  His 
laws  ;  whether  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  written  in  our  hearts  by  His  Spirit.  Were 
we  so  to  live,  all  our  thoughts,  words  and  ac- 
tions, would  be  sweetly  regulated,  and  great 
would  be  the  peace  of  our  minds,  even  in  the 
midst  of  outward  difficulties  and  troubles ;  be- 
cause we  should  feel  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  look  up  to  Him,  in  faith,  as  to  a  mer- 
ciful Father,  and  an  eternal  Friend  ! — We  should 
then  be  careful  not  to  take  the  Lord's  holy  name 
in  vain ;  for  such  He  has  declared  He  will  not 
hold  guiltless. — We  should  be  far  from  all 

cursing  and  bitterness,  all  wrath  and  revenge  !  

We  should  bear  in  remembrance  the  Divine 
commands  of  the  blessed  Redeemer, — "Swear 
not  at  all."  "  Love  your  enemies."  «  What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." — We  should  strive  on  all 
occasions,  to  keep  in  view  his  most  perfect  ex- 
ample, and  to  learn  of  him  who  was  "  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart :"  so  we  should  find  Rest  to 
our  Souls.  And  however  various  our  allotments 
in  this  life,  whatever  trials  may  be  permitted  to 
attend  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  they  will  all, 
as  they  are  rightly  submitted  to,  be  blessed  unto 
us  ;  inasmuch  as  they  contribute  to  promote  the 
essential  work  of  inward  purification  ;  and  as 
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the  mind  is  brought  into  holy  conformity  to  the 
Will  of  God,  power  will  be  afforded  to  over- 
come every  temptation.  Thus  shall  we  be 
favoured  to  attain  that  which  shall  be  found,  at 
last,  of  more  value  to  us  than  the  whole 
world  without  it ;  even  a  well-grounded  and 
consoling  Hope  of  an  Admission,  through  Di- 
vine Mercy,  into  the  mansions  of  Purity,  and  of 
Eternal  peace! — This  has  ever  been  the  hope  of 
the  Christian. — Jlnon. 


THE  WANDERER. 

Who  is  the  alien  from  his  father's  home  ? 

Who  is  the  exile  from  his  native  shore  1 
Who  is  the  wanderer,  self-condemned  to  roam, 

And  find  the  haven  of  his  rest  no  more  ? 

Is  it  the  outcast  from  parental  love  ? 

The  traitor  banish'd  by  his  country's  doom  ? 
The  child  of  penury,  whose  footsteps  rove 

O'er  weary  paths,  to  find  a  nameless  tomb? 

No ;  for  the  outcast  has  a  Friend  on  high, 

And  Mercy  shields  him  with  her  angel  wings ; 

The  banish'd  exile  may  return  and  die 
A  pardon'd  suppliant  to  the  King  of  kings. 

The  child  of  penury  ne'er  walks  alone, 

Nor  unregarded,  save  by  mortal  ken ; 
His  steps  are  number'd,  and  his  path  is  known, 

Where  heavenly  guardians  watch  the  ways  of  men. 

It  is  the  exile  from  the  promis'd  land, 
The  alien  heedless  of  his  Father's  call, 

The  wanderer  who  returns  not,  that  demand 
Tears  of  the  deepest  sympathy  from  all. 

He,  in  his  long,  long  travel,  knows  no  rest : 
No  welcome  woos  him,  and  no  smiles  repay, 

Self-exiled  from  the  regions  of  the  blest, 
Alone  he  treads  his  dark  and  stormy  way. 

S.  Ellis. 


GIVE  TO  THE  NEEDY. 

BY  JULIA  A  FLETCHER. 

Give  as  God  hath  given  thee, 
With  a  bounty  full  and  free  ; 
If  he  hath,  with  liberal  hand, 
Given  wealth  to  thy  command, 
For  the  fulness  oiihy  store, 
Give  thy  needy  brother  more. 

If  the  lot  His  love  doth  give, 

Is  by  earnest  toil  to  live, 

If  with  nerve  and  sinew  strong, 

Thou  dost  labour  hard  and  long, 

Then  e'en  from  thy  slender  store, 

Give  !  and  God  shall  give  thee  more. 

Hearts  there  are,  with  grief  oppressed; 
Forms,  in  tattered  raiment  dressed; 
Homes,  where  want  and  wo  abide ; 
Dens,  where  vice  and  misery  hide; 
With  a  bounty  large  and  free, 
Give  as  God  hath  given  thee. 

Wealth  is  thine,  to  aid  and  bless, 
Strength,  to  succor  and  redress; 
Bear  thy  weaker  brother's  part, 
Strong  of  hand,  and  strong  of  heart ; 
He  thy  portion  large  or  small, 
Give  !  for  (iod  doth  give  thee  all. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

John  Quincy  Adams  died  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d  ult.  The  following  particulars  in  relation  to 
this  mournful  event  have  been  compiled  from  ap- 
parently credible  sources.  A  resolution  of  thanks 
to  certain  officers  of  the  army  in  Mexico  was  be- 
fore the  House.  The  "previous  question"  had 
been  called  for  and  sustained,  and  the  Speaker  had 
risen  to  put  the  main  question,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  sudden  cry  of  "  Mr.  Adams  is  dying  !  " 
The  venerable  man  was  seen  in  the  act  of  falling 
over  the  left  arm  of  his  chair,  his  right  arm  ex- 
tended and  grasping  his  desk  for  support.  He  was 
caught  in  the  arms  of  the  member  sitting  next  him, 
and  the  House  immediately  adjourned  in  great  con- 
fusion. J.  Q.  Adams  was  then  carried  into  the 
Speaker's  room,  to  which  his  wife  and  relatives 
were  hastily  summoned.  It  is  reported,  that  while 
lying  in  this  room,  he  partially  revived,  and  said, 
in  a  low  and  faltering  tone,  "  This  is  the  end  of 
earth — I  am  content."  It  was  believed  by  his  phy- 
sicians to  be  impracticable  to  convey  him  to  his 
residence,  and  he  breathed  his  last  beneath  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol. 

Congress. — In  consequence  of  the  death  of  J. 
Q.  Adams,  scarcely  any  business  has  been  done. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Treaty  with  Mexico  has 
been  sent  in  to  the  Senate. 

The  following  notice  of  the  life  of  J.  Q.  Adams 
is  extracted  from  the  National  Intelligencer  of  25th 
ult:  John  Quincy  Adams  was  born  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1767,  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts.  In  1778, 
he  accompanied  his  father  to  France — the  latter 
being  sent,  in  conjunction  with  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Arthur  Lee,  as  commissioners  to  the  Court  of 
Versailles.  The  elder  Adams,  afterwards  remov- 
ing to  Holland,  the  son  received  a  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  public  school  at  Amsterdam  and  the 
University  at  Leyden.  In  1781,  when  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  went  to  Russia  as  private 
secretary  to  Francis  Dana,  who  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  that  court.  Near  the 
end  of  the  following  year  he  left  Petersburg  and 
returned  to  his  father  in  Holland,  whom  he  after- 
wards accompanied  to  Paris,  and  was  with  him  at 
the  time  the  treaty  of  peace  (1783)  was  signed. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  entered  Harvard  University,  where  he 
graduated  in  1787  with  distinguished  reputation. 
He  subsequently  spent  three  years  in  the  study  of 
the  law,  under  an  eminent  professor. 

In  1794  he  was  appointed  by  President  Washing- 
ton resident  minister  to  the  United  Netherlands. 
Near  the  close  of  Washington's  administration  he 
was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  Lisbon,  but  the  destination  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Berlin,  where  he  negotiated  an  im- 
portant commercial  treaty  with  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment. From  1803  to  1808  he  occupied  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  1809  he 
was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia  ; 
and  to  his  influence  is  attributed  the  offer  of  that 
government  to  mediate  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  one 
ol  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  in  1814.  In  1825  he  was  elected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  president  of  the  United 
States,  which  office  he  held  till  1829.  In  1833  he 
was  elected  to  the  station  which  he  held  till  death 
closed  his  active  career. 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  371.) 

The  principal  instrument  made  use  of,  in 
these  parts,  for  the  gathering  of  many  from  the 
barren  mountains  of  an  empty  profession,  to  feed 
in  the  green  pastures  of  life,  under  the  leadings 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  was  Patrick  Livings- 
ton. He  was  born  near  Montrose,  and  was  con- 
vinced about  the  year  1659.  Near  three  years 
after  this,  coming  northward  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  when  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
the  good  Husbandman  was  pleased  singularly  to 
own  and  bless  his  faithful  labour  by  evident 
fruits  ;  so  that  he  became  the  means  of  planting 
a  nourishing  meeting  of  Friends  at  Kinmuck, 
which  afterward  grew  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
nation,  and  is  still  upheld  in  the  same  place  to 
the  present  day.  The  following  is  described  as 
one  out  of  the  many  remarkable  opportunities, 
which  it  is  said  that  he  had  with  the  tender  and 
serious  people  thereabouts.  While  he  was  sit- 
ting waiting  on  the  Lord,  among  the  first  handful 
that  were  gathered  into  the  like  profession  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  there  being  many  other  per- 
sons present,  the  Friends  were  much  bowed 
down  and  low  in  their  minds,  in  a  sense  of 
"  great  straitness  and  hardness  over  the  meeting." 
Patrick  Livingston  broke  silence,  by  declaring, 
that,  for  a  sio-n  and  token  of  the  loving-kindness  of 
the  Lord,  toward  a  seed  or  remnant  raised  and  to 
be  raised  up  in  that  country,  He  would  reveal  his 
glorious  presence  among  them  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  beforethey  parted.  So  little  appearance 
of  this  was  there,  when  he  spoke,  and  for  a 
while  after,  that  some  of  the  Friends  present 
who  were  weak  in  the  faith,  fell  under  a  great 
concern,  lest  this  should  not  be  by  any  means 
fulfilled.  But  the  Lord,  who  never  fails  to  be  a 
very  present  help  in  time  of  need,  unto  all  his 
patient,  dependent  little  ones,  was  pleased  at 
length  to  grant  a  plentiful  outpouring  of  his 


mighty  power  through  his  servant,  "  even  as"1  a 
rushing  stream,  to  the  overcoming  of  the  hearts 
of  his  children,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
people  ;  of  which  circumstance,"  says  the  ac- 
count, "  there  are  yet  living  several  witnesses." 

The  public  preachers  of  Aberdeen  now  began 
to  be  considerably  alarmed,  at  finding  that  so 
many,  both  of  the  higher  as  well  as  lower 
classes,  withdrew  from  their  communion.  By 
calumnies  and  reproaches  poured  from  the  pul- 
pits, they  endeavoured  to  incense  the  magistrates 
to  suppress  this  people,  and  to  raise  among  the 
ruder  and  less  intelligent  of  their  hearers,  a  spirit 
of  indignation  and  of  vindictive  abuse.  Hence 
it  was,  that  whenever  any  of  this  persuasion  ap- 
peared among  them,  they  were  received  by  the 
populace  with  stoning  and  beating  in  the  streets, 
pulling  by  the  hair,  and  other  lawless  abuses, 
which  the  magistrates,  instead  of  reproving,  too 
often  countenanced.  By  their  order,  Richard 
Rae,  before  mentioned,  a  shoemaker  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  arrested  and  kept  close  prisoner  in 
the  Tolbooth  or  public  prison  of  Aberdeen,  for 
the  space  of  six  months.  This  seemed  likft  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  determined 
course  of  persecution,  embracing  such  a  series 
of  unrighteous  proceedings,  carried  on  against  a 
harmless  and  unresisting  people,  as  cannot  fail 
to  prove  affectingly  interesting  to  the  mind  of 
every  considerate  Christian.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause he  loves  to  mark  the  progress  of  "  the  true 
Light"  of  the  gospel,  in  dispelling  the  various 
shades  of  apostasy  and  spiritual  darkness  ; — on 
this  account,  must  he  own  and  duly  appreciate 
every  stand  that  has  been  made  or  is  making, 
in  integrity,  meekness,  faith,  and  patience,  against 
the  delusions  and  encroachments  of  antichrist. 

In  the  next  year,  1664,  George  Keith,  who 
had  been  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  the  doc- 
trines held  by  Friends,  coming  to  visit  his 
brethren  at  Aberdeen  in  the  love  of  the  gospel, 
was  cast  into  gaol,  and  detained  there  ten 
months.  Patrick  Livingston  also,  for  the  same 
offence,  became  his  fellow-prisoner  during  the 
space  of  seven  months. 

But  by  such  rigorous  proceedings,  those 
termed  the  clergy  did  not  attain  their  object;  on 
the  contrary,  others  from  time  to  time  fell  off 
from  their  congregations,  and  joined  the  despised 
people  called  Quakers.  This  year,  1666,  David 
Barclay  of  Ury,  descended  from  "  an  ancient 
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and  honourable  family  among  men,"  and,  about 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  his  son  Robert, 
openly  and  thoroughly  attached  themselves  to 
this  Society. 

With  regard  to  "  Colonel  David  Barclay,"  as 
he  did  not  enlist  under  the  pacific  banner  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  till  past  the  meridian  of  life,  it 
is  thought  proper  to  travel  somewhat  out  of  the 
course  of  this  history,  by  touching  upon  his  ca- 
reer before  he  became  a  Friend.  This  digres- 
sion, it  is  hoped,  will  not  prove  devoid  of  interest 
and  instructive  bearing.  It  is  after  having  taken 
a  view  of  the  stations  occupied  by  such  individu- 
als in  the  world,  and  their  connection  and  in- 
fluence with  those  in  political  power,  that  we 
are  more  fully  prepared  to  realize  the  difficulties 
of  the  path  they  afterward  had  to  walk  in ;  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  better  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate the  depth,  and  strength,  and  beauty  of 
that  spiritual  work,  which  was  effected  in  them. 
We  can  then  more  duly  estimate  what  it  cost 
them,  to  refuse  the  glory  of  this  world,  with  all 
the  various  opportunities  that  presented,  of 
gratifying  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;"  as  well  as  to  ac- 
cept with  cheerful  resignation  "  the  reproach  of 
Christ,"  by  becoming  fools  for  his  sake,  that  so 
they  might  be  "  to  the  praise  of  his  glory." 

David  Barclay  was  born  in  the  year  1610,  at 
Kirktounhill,  the  seat  and  birthplace  of  his  father, 
of  the  same  name ;  who,  living  much  at  court, 
and  being  of  an  easy  disposition,  became  em- 
barrassed in  his  affairs,  and  was  obliged  in  1633 
to  sell  the  ancient  estates,  which  had  been  held 
by  th£  family  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years. 
He,  however,  paid  off  his  debts,  and  gave  his  son 
David,  with  the  rest  of  his  children,  a  liberal 
education.  David  went  on  his  travels  into  Ger- 
many, and  there  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden  ; 
but,  after  having  been  engaged  in  many  battles, 
and  quickly  risen  to  the  rank  of  major,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in  his  native 
country,  he  returned  home. 

Being  a  man  of  "  great  modesty,"  he  seldom 
if  ever  adverted  to  his  military  actions ;  nor  is 
it  likely  he  would  do  so,  after  he  became  one 
with  the  Friends  in  sentiment,  as  to  the  origin 
of  "  wars  and  fightings," — except  it  were  to 
testify  against  them.  Some  of  these  circumstances 
of  his  life,  however,  alluded  to  in  the  histories 
of  the  times,  may  assist  the  reader  in  contem- 
plating the  strong  contrast  there  is,  between 
views  of  worldly  and  warlike  policy,  such  as 
then  influenced  the  conduct  of  these  individuals, 
and  that  line  of  conscientious  practice  taken  up 
by  them  in  after  life,  which  induced  them  to 
become  comrades  in  the  spiritual  warfare. 

The  following  narrative  is  taken,  nearly  ver- 
batim, from  the  manuscript  now  before  the 
Author,  written  by  the  grandson  of  Robert  Bar- 
clay;  his  ultimate  or  chief  authority,  however, 
with  regard  to  David's  military  career,  seems  to 


be  one  Gordon  of  Sallach,  who,  it  is  said,  wrote 
an  account  of  the  Sutherland  family,  in  which 
he  relates  many  events,  that  he  had  himself 
witnessed. 

"  Colonel  Barclay  was  sent  with  an  army,  in 

1646,  to  quell  an  insurrection  ma'de  by  the  Eari 
of  Crawford,  who,  with  a  number  of  Irish  as' 
well  as  Scottish  forces,  had  wasted  the  north 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  burnt  several  towns. 
But,  the  Colonel  coming  up  with  him  at  Banff, 
entirely  routed  him." 

The  above  writer  states,  that,  in  the  same 
year  "  Major  General  (afterwards,  the  Earl  of) 
Middleton,  and  the  Colonel  were  sent  with  an 
army  to  relieve  Inverness,  then  besieged  by  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose  and  the  Earl  of  Seaforth. 
The  Colonel,  crossing  the  river  with  his  regi- 
ment of  horse  above  the  town,  and  falling  upon 
Montrose's  forces,  routed  both  him  and  Sea- 
forth, and  made  both  flee  to  the  mountains  ; 
having  taken  all  their  baggage  and  cannon.  From 
thence  they  went  to  Chanrie  of  Ross,  which 
they  took  after  four  days'  siege,  where  they 
seized  all  Montrose's  ammunition  ;  after  which, 
they  restored  the  castle  to  the  Lady  Seaforth, 
whom  they  used  very  discreetly."  "  On  their 
return  to  Edinburgh,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  at- 
tacked the  town  of  Aberdeen,  where  Colonel 
Henry  Barclay.  Colonel  David's  relation,  lay 
with  two  regiments ;  who,  notwithstanding 
all  the  defence  he  could  make,  with  the  as- 
sistancej  of  the  inhabitants,  became  master  of 
the  place,  Colonel  Henry  being  taken  prisoner, 
with  about  twenty  officers,  and  a  number 
were  killed.    Upon  which  the  Parliament,  in 

1647,  sent  the  General,  and  Colonel  David  to  re- 
duce Huntly,  who,  upon  their  approach,  retired 
to  the  Highlands.  And,  that  he  might  not  return, 
they  took  all  the  castles  and  towns,  in  which 
were  placed  garrisons  ;  Colonel  David  being  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Strathboggie,  then  a  strong 
place,  and  Middleton  Governor  of  the  Bog  of 
Gicht,  now  Castle  Gordon." 

The  spring  following,  according  to  the  same 
author,  David  Barclay  married  "Catherine  Gor- 
don, eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  of 
Gordonstoun,  second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Suther- 
land. This  Sir  Robert,  the  first  Knight  Baronet 
of  Scodand,  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  honour, 
which,  with  his  near  relation  to  the  Royal  family, 
made  him  much  esteemed  at  court ;  he  being 
second  cousin  to  King  James  the  6th  of  Scot- 
land and  1st  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom  and  his 
son  King  Charles  the  1st,  he  was  Gentleman  of 
the  Bedchamber,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
and  Privy  Counsellor." 

"  David  Barclay  continued  a  Colonel  of  horse, 
being  appointed  to  command  in  the  shires  of 
Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness.  The  nation 
being  at  that  time  alarmed  with  the  sad  condition 
of  King  Charles  the  1st,  then  in  captivity  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  came  to  the  resolution  to  rescue 
him  ;  and  the  parliament,  for  that  purpose,  having 
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sent  an  army  into  England,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  protection  of  the 
kingdom  was  committed  to  three  individuals  :  the 
Earl  of  Lanark,  who  was  Hamilton's  brother, 
the  Laird  of  Garthland,  and  Colonel  David  Bar- 
clay. This  trust  was  executed  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  with  vigour  and  fidelity.  But  after 
Duke  Hamilton's  overthrow  at  Preston,  the  op- 
posite party,  being  assisted  by  Cromwell,  pro- 
cured the  engagement  to  relieve  the  king  to  be 
declared  unlawful;  in  consequence  of  which, all 
the  officers  were  turned  out  of  their  posts. 
Among  these,  Colonel  David  Barclay  was  one  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  ever  after  he  was  con- 
cerned in  military  affairs." 

The  above  account  of  his  conduct,  is  said  to 
have  been  given,  in  a  manuscript  preserved  in 
the  family,  all  written  with  his  own  hand ;  he 
also  takes  notice,  that  being,  for  the  reason  just 
mentioned,  rendered  incapable  of  further  service 
to  his  Prince,  he  retired  to  Gordonstoun  for 
several  years.  During  this  time,  the  Earl  Maris- 
chall,  being  taken  prisoner  at  Eliot,  in  Angus,  by 
the  English  under  General  Monk,  and  his  estate 
forfeited,  they  seized  it,  together  with  the  lands 
of  Ury,  which  the  Colonel  had  purchased  from 
him  ;  on  the  pretext,  that  the  rights  (or  perhaps 
writings)  of  the  latter  were  not  fully  completed. 
Upon  this,  by  the  advice  of  the  Earl  and  his 
other  friends,  he  availed  himself  of  the  interest 
he  had  by  his  wife's  cousin-german,  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  and  other  relations,  and  became 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  that  shire  ;  and 
in  the  next  Parliament,  by  his  own  interest,  for 
the  shires  of  Angus  and  Kinkardine  or  the 
Mearns.  This  was  looked  upon  as  the  only 
method  left,  to  get  possession  of  his  own  estate 
of  Ury,  as  well  as  to  do  service  to  his  country 
and  friends,  particularly  the  family  of  Marischall, 
towards  whom  he  bore  a  great  respect.  With 
regard  to  these  objects,  he  was  so  successful,  that 
he  got  access  to  his  own  lands,  and  obtained 
large  concessions  in  favour  of  the  Earl  Maris- 
chall's  family,  so  that  there  was  little  made  by 
that  forfeiture  to  the  party  then  in  power.  This, 
with  his  strenuous  endeavours  on  behalf  of  the 
other  forfeited  nobility  and  gentry,  made  him  so 
popular,  that  he  was  again,  in  the  year  1656, 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  those  two 
shires;  where  he  vigorously  opposed  and  voted 
against  Cromwell's  being  made  King. 

After  this,  he  disentangled  himself  from  all 
public  affairs,  living  in  much  privacy,  sometimes 
at  Edinburgh,  and  sometimes  at  Gordonstoun, 
with  his  mother-in-law;  until  the  month  called 
March,  1663,  when  he  lost  his  excellent  wife, 
Catharine,  aged  forty-three  years.  About  the 
same  time,  in  addition  to  this  source  of  affliction, 
he  was,  by  order  of  the  government,  after  the 
Restoration,  committed  close  prisoner  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle.  This  treatment  was  said  to  be 
occasioned  by  his  having  been  "  a  trustee  under 
the  Usurper,"  as  Mackenzie's  History  of  Scot- 
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land  states  ;  and  yet  he  had  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  Charles  the  1st,  not  only  by  being  thrust  from 
all  his  posts  on  that  account,  but  by  having  his 
estates  seized  for  several  years.  It  was  even 
suspected,  there  was  a  design  that  he  should  for- 
feit both  estate  and  life,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
strong  interposition  of  the  General,  and  then 
Earl  of  Middleton,  under  whom  he  had  served 
in  the  late  civil  wars  ;  and  by  whose  interest,  as 
the  King's  Commissioner  to  the  Parliament,  he 
was  liberated,  without  any  thing  being  laid  to 
his  charge,  or  reason  given  for  his  commitment. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SIR.  J.  C.  ROSS'  ANTARCTIC  VOYAGE  OF  DIS- 
COVERY. 

Abridged  for  Friends'  Review  from  the  North  British  Review. 
(Concluded  from  page  382.) 

A  curious  anomaly  in  the  variation  of  the 
needle  was  here  observed.  The  dip  had  dimin- 
ished to  86°  23' ;  and  although  the  compass  had 
on  that  account  again  begun  to  point  with  greater 
precision,  yet  an  unaccountable  decrease  in  the 
variation  had  taken  place  from  96°  to  77°  E., 
and  this  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  16°. 
From  the  number  and  accuracy  of  the  observa- 
tions, Sir  J.  C.  Ross  had  no  doubt  that  they  had 
passed  among  those  extraordinary  magnetic 
points  which  Sir  E.  Parry  first  observed  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Hecla  and 
Fury  Straits. 

On  the  13th  February,  1841,  they  bore  away 
for  the  purpose  of  making  another  attempt  to 
reach  the  Magnetic  Pole,  and  of  seeking  a  har- 
bour in  its  vicinity,  in  which  they  might  pass 
the  winter.  On  the  14th,  in  lat.  76°  22'  and 
long.  178°  16'  E.,  the  dip  had  increased  to 
87°  as  they  approached  the  Pole,  then  about  360 
miles  distant;  and  as  the  variation  was  91°, 
they  concluded  that  they  were  very  nearly  in 
its  latitude.  On  the  16th  of  February,  when  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  middle  point  between 
Franklin  and  Beaufort  Islands,  when  the  varia- 
tion was  107°  18'  E.,  they  were  becalmed  in 
the  afternoon,  and  witnessed  some  magnificent 
eruptions  of  Mount  Erebus.  The  flame  and 
smoke  were  projected  to  a  great  height,  but  they 
could  not,  as  formerly,  discover  any  lava  issuing 
from  the  crater,  although  the  exhibitions  were 
now  upon  a  much  grander  scale.  A  solid  mass 
of  land  ice,  15  miles  broad,  prevented  them  from 
approaching  a  low  point  of  land,  with  a  small 
islet,  which  they  had  hoped  might  afford  them 
a  place  of  refuge  during  the  winter;  and  there- 
fore thinking  it  impossible  to  get  any  nearer  the 
Pole  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  season,  they  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  attempt.  They  were 
now  in  lat.  76°  12',  and  long.  164°  E.,  the  dip 
being  88°  40',  and  the  variation  109°  24'  E., 
and  the  distance  of  the  Pole  160  miles;  and 
having  completed  the  necessary  observations, 
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they  retraced  their  way  through  the  pack  of  ice 
to  the  eastward. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  February,  they 
were  indulged  for  the  first  time  with  a  sight  of 
the  Aurora  Australis,  which  appeared  in  the 
magnetic  west.  It  had  the  form  of  two  segments 
of  a  broken  arch,  at  an  altitude  of  15°,  from 
which  bright  coruscations  shot  upwards  to  the 
height  of  about  60°.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  remarks, 
that  the  upper  points  of  these  radiations  were 
more  beautifully  attenuated  than  any  of  those  he 
ever  remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  The  vertical  beams  had  much  lateral 
motion,  and  frequently  disappeared  and  reap- 
peared in  a  few  seconds ;  but  they  could  not 
perceive  any  of  those  remarkable  colours  which 
give  such  a  peculiar  character  to  the  Northern 
Lights. 

On  the  6th  of  March  the  ships  in  their  west- 
ward course  were  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  mountainous  patch  of  land  which  Lieutenant 
Wilkes  has  laid  down  in  his  chart  as  a  part  of 
the  Antarctic  continent;  but  though  they  steered 
W.  and  N.  W.,  they  could  not  discover  the  sup- 
posed land.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  March 
they  found  themselves  embayed  in  a  deep  bight 
of  the  pack,  in  which  they  counted  from  the 
mast-head  84  large  icebergs,  and  some  hundreds 
of  smaller  ones.  In  this  situation,  says  Sir  J. 
C.  Ross,  "  We  found  we  were  fast  closing  this 
chain  of  bergs,  so  closely  packed  together  that 
we  could  distinguish  no  opening  through  which 
the  ships  could  pass,  the  waves  breaking  vio- 
lently against  them,  dashing  huge  masses  of 
pack-ice  against  the  precipitous  faces  of  the 
bergs  ;  now  lifting  them  nearly  to  their  summit, 
then  forcing  them  again  far  beneath  their  water- 
line,  and  sometimes  rending  them  into  a  multi- 
tude of  brilliant  fragments  against  their  project- 
ing points. 

"  Sublime  and  magnificent  as  such  a  scene 
must  have  appeared  under  different  circum- 
stances, to  us  it  was  awful,  if  not  appalling. 
For  eight  hours  we  had  been  gradually  drifting 
towards  what  to  human  eyes  appeared  inevitable 
destruction  ;  the  high  waves  and  deep  rolling  of 
our  ships  rendered  towing  with  the  boats  impos- 
sible, and  our  situation  was  the  more  painful  and 
embarrassing,  from  our  inability  to  make  any 
effort  to  avoid  the  dreadful  calamity  that  seemed  to 
await  us. 

"  In  moments  like  these,  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind  could  only  be  obtained  by  casting  our 
cares  upon  that  Almighty  Power  which  had 
already  so  often  interposed  to  save  us,  when 
human  skill  was  wholly  unavailing. 

"  We  were  now  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
range  of  bergs.  The  roar  of  the  surf,  which  ex- 
tended each  way  as  far  as  we  could  see,  and  the 
crashing  of  the  ice,  fell  upon  the  ear  with  fearful 
distinctness,  whilst  the  frequently-averted  eye  as 
immediately  returned  to  contemplate  the  awful 
destruction  that  threatened,  in  one  short  hour,  to 


close  the  world,  and  all  its  hopes,  and  joys,  and 
sorrows  upon  us  for  ever.  In  this  our  deep 
distress,  '  we  called  upon  the  Lord.  He  heard 
our  voices  out  of  His  temple,  and  our  cry  came 
before  Him.' 

"  A  gentle  air  of  wind  filled  our  sails  ;  hope 
again  revived,  and  the  greatest  activity  prevailed 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  feeble  breeze ;  as  it 
gradually  freshened,  our  heavy  ships  began  to 
feel  its  influence,  slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly 
afterwards  ;  and  before  dark,  we  found  ourselves 
far  removed  from  every  danger." 

The  circumstance  of  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  having 
sailed  over  the  region  which  is  laid  down  as  land 
in  Lieutenant  Wilkes'  tracing  of  the  icy  barrier, 
has  given  rise  to  a  very  unpleasant  controversy. 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  had,  probably,  been  led  into 
the  mistake,  by  some  of  his  officers,  of  suppos- 
ing that  he  saw  mountainous  land  in  latitude  66°, 
and  east  longitude  163°-166°, — the  very  spot 
over  which  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  actually  sailed. 

As  the  easterly  variation  of  the  compass  was 
now  rapidly  diminishing,  it  became  interesting 
to  determine  the  exact  position  of  the  line  of  no 
variation.  On  the  23d  of  March,  they  crossed 
this  line  in  latitude  62°  6',  and  longitude  135° 
50';  and  on  the  31st,  they  again  crossed  it  in 
latitude  54£°,  and  longitude  1331°.  In  pursu- 
ing their  voyage  northward,  the  Expedition  was 
fortunate  in  observing  the  case  of  the  Aurora, 
which  we  have  already  described,  and  after  con- 
tinuing their  observations  on  the  temperature  and 
specific  gravity  of  the  sea  at  various  depths,  and 
obtaining  very  satisfactory  measures  of  the  mag- 
netic intensity,  they  reached  Hobart  Town  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1841,  after  a  most  successful 
termination  of  their  first  season's  navigation  of 
the  Antarctic  Seas. 

Having  refitted  their  ships,  and  embarked  pro- 
visions and  stores  for  three  years,  the  Expedition 
left  Hobart  Town  on  the  7th  of  July,  1841,  in 
order  to  make  another  attempt  to  penetrate  to 
the  southward,  and  to  visit  Sydney  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  New 
Zealand,  in  order  to  obtain  comparative  magneti- 
cal  observations.  On  the  14th  they  anchored  in 
Port  Jackson,  and  erected  their  observatories. 
During  their  stay  of  twenty-one  days,  there  were 
only  four  without  rain,  and  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions it  fell  in  "  perfect  sheets  of  water,"  more 
than  three  inches  of  rain  falling  in  two  and  a  half 
hours,  and  nearly  five  inches  in  five  hours.  On 
a  preceding  occasion,  twenty-three  inches  fell  in 
one  day,  the  same  quantity  that  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  falls  in  a  whole  year.  The  droughts 
in  New  South  Wales  are  sometimes  as  extreme. 
In  the  drought  of  1838,  a  gentleman  rode  his 
horse  forty  miles  without  being  able  to  give  him 
a  drink,  and  had  eventually  to  pay  half-a-crown 
at  an  inn  on  the  road  for  less  than  a  quart  of 
water. 

Quitting  Port  Jackfon  on  the  5th  of  August,  the 
Expedition  landed  on  the  17th  in  the  Bay  of 
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Islands,  where  the  magnetic  observatories  were 
erected,  and  hourly  observations  immediately 
commenced. 

Pursuing  their  southerly  course  towards  the 
eastern  part  of  the  great  icy  barrier,  they  crossed 
the  antarctic  circle  on  the  first  of  January,  1842, 
and  on  the  19th  encountered  a  tremendous  gale 
while  surrounded  with  icebergs. 

During  twenty-eight  hours,  the  ships  were  in 
imminent  danger.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  sea  quickly  rose  to  a  fearful  height, 
and  breaking  over  the  loftiest  bergs,  drove  the 
ships  into  the  heavy  pack.  After  midnight  they 
were  involved  in  "  an  ocean  of  rolling  fragments 
of  ice,  hard  as  floating  rocks  of  granite,  which 
were  dashed  against  them  by  the  waves  with  so 
much  violence  that  their  masts  quivered  as  if 
they  would  fall  after  each  blow,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ships  seemed  inevitable."  The  rud- 
der of  the  Erebus  was  disabled,  and  that  of  the 
Terror  completely  destroyed  and  torn  away 
from  the  stern-post.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
away  amid  the  loud  crashing  noise  of  the  strain- 
ing and  creaking  of  the  timber  and  decks, 
"  which  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  stoutest  heart 
with  dismay,  that  was  not  supported  by  trust  in 
Him  who  controls  all  events." 

"  The  storm  gained  its  height  at  2  h.  P.  M. 
Although  we  had  been  forced  many  miles  deeper 
into  the  pack,  we  could  not  perceive  that  the 
swell  had  at  all  subsided,  our  ships  still  rolling 
and  groaning  amidst  the  heavy  fragments  of 
crushing  bergs,  over  which  the  ocean  rolled  its 
mountainous  waves,  throwing  huge  masses  one 
upon  another,  and  then  again  burying  them  deep 
beneath  its  foaming  waters,  dashing  and  grind- 
ing them  together  with  fearful  violence.  The 
awful  grandeur  of  such  a  scene  can  neither  be 
imagined  nor  described.  Each  of  us  secured 
our  hold,  waiting  the  issue  with  resignation  to 
the  will  of  Him  who  alone  could  preserve  us  : 
watching  with  breathless  anxiety  the  effect  of 
each  succeeding  collision  and  the  operations  of 
the  tottering  masts,  and  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  see  them  give  way  without  our  having 
the  power  to  make  an  effort  to  save  them. 
About  four  o'clock  the  squalls  laid  the  ship  over  on 
her  broadside,  and  threatened  to  blow  the  storm- 
sails  to  pieces.  The  Terror  was  then  so  close 
to  us,  that  when  she  rose  to  the  top  of  one  wave, 
the  Erebus  was  on  the  top  of  that  next  to  lee- 
ward of  her — the  deep  chasm  to  lee  ward  of  them 
being  filled  with  heavy  rolling  masses,  and  as 
the  ships  descended  into  the  hollow  between  the 
waves,  the  maintopsail-yard  of  each  could  be 
seen  just  level  with  the  crest  of  the  intervening 
wave,  from  the  deck  of  the  other." 

This  appalling  scene  began  to  change  about 
midnight ;  the  falling  snow  cleared  away,  and 
the  swell  gradually  subsided.  On  the  28th  they 
found  themselves  about  450  miles  from  the 
place  where  they  entered  the  pack,  and  they  as- 
certained that  the  breadth  of  the  belt  of  ice  which 
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they  had  passed  through  could  not  be  less  than 
800  miles. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  while  the  people  of  the 
Erebus  were  close  reefing  their  topsails  for  the 
night,  a  large  iceberg  was  seen  ahead,  and  quite 
close  to  the  ships.  During  the  attempt  to 
weather  it,  the  Terror  was  observed  running 
down  upon  us  under  topsail  and  foresail,  and  as 
she  could  not  clear  both  the  Erebus  and  the  ice- 
berg, a  collision  was  inevitable.  The  people  of 
the  Erebus  instantly  hove  all  aback  in  order  to 
diminish  the  violence  of  the  shock,  but  the  colli- 
sion was  such  as  to  throw  every  one  off  his  feet 
— to  carry  away  their  bowsprit,  foretopmast,  and 
other  smaller  spars.  Entangled  by  their  rigging, 
the  ships  were  now  hanging  together — dashing 
against  each  other  with  fearful  violence,  and  fall- 
ing down  upon  the  weather-face  of  the  lofty  ice- 
berg, against  which  the  waves  were  breaking  and 
foaming  to  near  the  summits  of  its  perpendicular 
cliffs.  Providentially  the  vessels  separated  before 
drifting  upon  the  breakers,  and  they  escaped 
through  a  small  opening,  which  appeared  the  only 
passage  into  clear  water. 

While  the  Erebus  lay  rolling  amidst  the  foam 
and  spray  to  windward  of  the  berg,  a  bright 
auroral  light,  of  a  singular  kind,  presented  itself 
to  view.  It  formed  a  range  of  vertical  beams 
along  the  top  of  the  icy  cliffs,  marking  and  par- 
taking of  all  the  irregularities  of  its  figure.  Our 
author  considers  it  as  connected  with  the  vapor- 
ous mist  thrown  upwards  by  the  dashing  of  the 
waves  against  the  berg,  and  supposes  that  it  may 
have  been  in  some  degree  produced  by  an  elec- 
trical action  between  it  and  the  colder  atmosphere 
around  the  berg. 

During  the  prosperous  course  of  the  Expedi- 
tion towards  Cape  Horn,  which  they  reached  on 
the  4th  of  April,  the  quarter-master  fell  from  the 
mainyard  overboard,  and  perished,  notwithstand- 
ing every  exertion  to  save  him.  The  Expedi- 
tion reached  Port  Louis  in  the  Falkland  Islands 
on  the  6th,  and  the  observatories  for  the  magnetic 
and  pendulum  experiments  were  soon  after 
erected. 

After  completing  their  magnetical  observations 
on  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Expedition  set  out 
from  Port  Louis  on  their  third  visit  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Zone.  On  the  28th  of  December  they  saw 
land,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  "  Point  des 
Francais,"  the  north  cape  of  "  Joinville  Land." 

Passing  numerous  icebergs  and  rocky  islets, 
they  fell  in  with  a  great  number  of  the  very 
largest  black  whales,  so  tame  that  they  some- 
times allowed  the  ship  almost  to  touch  them 
before  they  would  get  out  of  the  way.  Sir  J. 
C.  Ross  remarks,  that  any  number  of  ships 
might  procure  a  cargo  of  oil  in  a  short  time  ;  and 
that  "  within  ten  days  after  leaving  Port  Louis, 
they  had  discovered  not  only  new  land,  but  a 
valuable  whale-fishery." 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1843,  they  crossed 
the  line  of  no  variation  in  latitude  61°  35'  south. 
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and  longitude  22 1  west,  where  the  magnetic  dip 
was  57°  40'.* 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  Expedition  reached 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  ships  were 
refitted,  and  their  magnetical  observations  con- 
tinued. On  the  30th  of  April  they  set  sail  for 
England,  reached  St.  Helena  on  the  13th  May, 
the  Island  of  Ascension  on  the  25th,  Rio  on  the 
7th  of  June;  and  on  the  3d  of  September,  1843,  Sir 
J.  C.  Ross  landed  at  Folkstone,  the  Erebus  and 
Terror  having,  when  paid  off,  been  in  commis- 
sion four  years  and  jive  months. 

These  noble  vessels,  in  spite  of  the  rough 
treatment  which  they  experienced,  returned  to 
England  as  sound,  and  ready  for  further  service, 
as  on  the  day  they  left  it.  They  were  accor- 
dingly commissioned  in  1845  for  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Captain  Crozier; 
and  from  this  important  Expedition  we  are  now 
anxiously  looking  for  their  return. 

LODGING  HOUSES. 

(Concluded  from  page  376. J 

"  The  Society  has  omitted  no  legitimate  al- 
lurements to  attract  company — it  has  taken  coun- 
sel from  the  enemy.  '  It  is,'  said  a  witness 
before  the  Constabulary  Commission,  '  a  very 
usual  thing  with  the  lodging-house  keepers  to 
give  all  their  customers  a  dinner  on  Christinas- 
day.'  The  Society  has  done  the  same  ;  and  here 
is  the  report  of  their  agent,  who  affords  us  some 
curious  peeps  into  private  history : 

"  On  Christmas-day  the  lodgers,  to  the  number 
of  seventy-seven,  were  treated  to  a  substantial 
dinner  of  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding.  I  pre- 
sided at  table,  and  was  not  a  little  amused  at  the 
enormous  quantity  of  food  some  of  the  poor 
fellows  devoured.  Throughout  the  afternoon  and 
evening  their  conduct  and  conversation  were  of 
the  most  exemplary  character,  their  general  ap- 
pearance respectable — in  many  cases  the  appear- 
ance of  having  seen  better  days.  After  dinner 
I  addressed  them,  and  requested  them  to  state 
freely  the  advantages  (if  any)  they  derived  in  the 
King  Street  House,  as  compared  with  others  of 
a  similar  description.    The  first  who  spoke  was 

 ;  he  has  received  a  college  education, 

and  informed  me  he  was  intended  lor  the  church. 
He  partially  entered  into  his  personal  history, 
9tating  what  were  the  causes  which  had  brought 
him  under  the  necessity  of  living  in  such  a 
neighbourhood.  He  stated  that  from  the  time 
he  came  to  London,  he  wandered  from  lodging- 
house  to  lodging-house,  but  has  never  met  a  home 
until  he  came  here.  The  next  was  a  youth 
about  seventeen  ;  his  speech  was  nearly  as  fol- 


•  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  places  the  southern  magnetic  pole 
in  latitude  75°  5',  and  longitude  15-1°  8'  east.  The 
phenomena,  however,  are  such  as  to  suggest  a  belief 
that  there  are  two  magnetic  poles  in  the  southern  he- 
misphere. 
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lows : — '  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  M.  and  gentle- 
men ;  I  have  been  knocking  about  this  here  town 
all  my  life,  and  have  lodged  in  a  great  many 
houses,  and  I  must  say  this  here  is  the  best  booth 
in  the  fair.'  He  then  went  on  to  tell  how  kindly 
he  had  been  treated  when  ill,  and  of  the  instruc- 
tion he  had  received  from  the  other  inmates,  and 
concluded  by  amusing  the  company  in  giving 
imitations  of  the  cries  of  various  animals,  the 
starting  of  the  steam-engine  on  the  railroad,  &c, 
&c,  which  he  did  almost  to  perfection.  Another 
said  in  the  house  he  had  been  taught  habits  of 
economy,  which  he  had  never  before  adopted  ; 
when  he  first  came  he  was  surprised  and  delight- 
ed with  the  intelligence  he  found  among  the  in- 
mates— '  it  was  a  school  in  which  a  man  could 
obtain  the  best  instruction  without  evil.''  Another, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  declared  he  had  not 
met  a  drunken  man  in  the  house,  and  appealed 
to  the  others  whether  so  much  as  four  quarts  of 
beer  had  been  consumed  there  during  the  last 
five  weeks.  The  rest  fully  confirmed  this,  and 
said  they  would  not  tolerate  a  drunkard  among 
them.  Another,  ,  was  formerly  a  mathe- 
matical teacher  ;  his  health  failing,  he  became  a 
commercial  traveller ;  the  same  cause  compelled 
him  to  give  that  up.  He  now  obtains  his  living 
by  selling  an  ingenious  mathematical  work  of  his 
own  composition  ;  he  is  a  man  of  superior  mind. 
He  spoke  highly  of  the  management  and  the 
character  of  the  inmates,  comparing  them  to  a 
happy,  united  family.  Others  gave  utterance  to 
similar  sentiments,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in 
the  greatest  harmony." 

The  benefit  of  these  arrangements  is  not 
merely  direct  in  the  use  of  the  superior  houses 
themselves.  Every  establishment  so  conducted, 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  healthy  infection  ;  a 
higher  standard  is  raised,  and  people  expect  a 
better  entertainment  as  the  fruit  of  their  "  money's 
worth."  Not  long  ago  the  keeper  of  one  large 
and  thoroughly  abominable  tenement  assailed  the 
Inspector  with  a  volley  of  imprecations.  "  You 
have  ruined  me,"  he  said,  "  with  your  vile 
building  there ;  since  you  opened  that  house  of 
yours,  I  have  been  obliged  to  spend  more  than 
four  hundred  pounds  on  painting  and  cleaning." 

But  the  society,  in  their  second  effort,  at- 
tempted greater  things,  and  determined  to  raise 
a  new  house  from  the  foundation,  constructed  on 
the  best  plan,  as  a  model  for  future  establishments. 
They  selected  a  site  in  George  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Church  Lane,  and 
other  streets  and  alleys  of  the  same  Elysian 
description.  Here  they  have  erected  a  spacious, 
airy  building,  calculated  to  hold  one  hundred  men 
and  boys — firebrands,  we  hope,  plucked  from 
the  fire  of  the  general  corruption. 

The  system  and  rules  of  this  Refuge  are  al- 
most a  transcript  of  those  laid  down  for  the 
management  of  the  original  houses.  The  main 
difference  lies  in  the  superior  accommodation. 
It  consists  of  five  stories  besides  the  kitchen- 
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floor  ;  the  staircases  are  wide,  well  lighted,  and 
of  stone ;  gas  is  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  edi- 
fice, being  put  on  and  turned  off  at  fixed  hours, 
according  ^to  the  season.  One  of  the  lower 
apartments  is  assigned  to  the  lodgers  as  a  store- 
closet  ;  each  person  having  a  small  provision- 
safe  to  himself,  fronted  with  a  plate  of  pierced 
zinc,  which  he  keeps  under  lock  and  key — the 
room  looks  like  a  luggage-train  of  rabbit-hutches. 
The  dormitories  each  contain  no  more  than 
thirteen  single  beds ;  and  each  bed,  with  a  nar- 
row pathway  at  its  side,  is  separated  from  the 
adjoining  one  by  a  high  wooden  partition,  ap- 
proached by  a  private  door  from  a  common 
passage  down  the  centre.  In  this  small  compart- 
ment are  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  wooden  box  for 
clothes  and  other  valuables, — and  to  this  con- 
tracted but  comfortable  recess  the  tenant  can 
withdraw  himself,  and  enjoy  an  hour  of  retire- 
ment— a  privilege  as  salutary  to  the  poor  as  to 
the  rich,  but  alas  !  rarely  attainable  in  any  walk 
of  humble  life.  The  advantage,  we  know,  is  most 
highly  valued.  On  each  floor  are  rooms  with 
zinc  basins  and  a  full  supply  of  water  for  personal 
cleanliness,  and  every  other  convenience ;  and 
below  is  a  spacious  laundry  where  the  inmates 
may  wash  their  linen — tubs,  hot  water,  and 
drying-closets  are  provided.  The  use  of  these 
comforts,  including  salt,  soap,  towels,  and  a  small 
library,  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  a 
night  for  every  night  in  the  week.  This  is  an 
increase  of  fourpence  on  the  weekly  payments 
of  the  other  houses — an  increase,  however,  very 
cheerfully  paid,  and  very  moderate  in  reference 
to  the  advantages  obtained ;  it  was  rendered 
necessary,  we  may  add,  by  the  price  of  the  land. 
The  fruits  of  this  establishment  have  been  as 
happy  as  those  of  the  others.  We  beseech  any 
one  who  may  entertain  a  doubt,  to  visit  the 
house  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  ob- 
serve the  arrangements,  and  converse  with  the 
inmates. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  if  the  Society 
can  afford,  and  with  an  adequate  profit,  to  pro- 
vide all  this  accommodation  for  the  price  de- 
manded at  the  most  infamous  receptacles,  the 
gains  of  their  proprietors  must  be  really  enor- 
mous. By  way  of  specimen,  we  were  informed 
by  a  most  respectable  missionary,  that  he  knew 
an  individual  who  rented  a  small  house  at  11/. 
14s.  a  year.  The  man  put  into  it  eighteen 
double  beds,  which  brought  in  21.  8s.  a  week,  or 
124/ .  16s.  per  annum.  If  13/.  2s.  be  allowed 
for  necessary  expenses,  a  yearly  profit  of  100/. 
would  remain  on  this  paltry  tenement.  Another 
missionary  reported  :  "One  of  the  lodging-house 
keepers  in  my  district  told  me  that  he  came  to 
London  a  journeyman  carpenter,  with  only  five 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  how  he  could  lay  his 
hands  any  day  on  ten  thousand  pounds."  In  fact, 
we  are  assured  that  many  of  the  proprietors, 
hiring  out  such  houses  by  the  dozen,  are  men  of 
notorious  wealth,  and  live  in  what  the  worthy 
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missionaries  describe  as  "  great  splendour "  in 
different  parts  of  London. 

The  model-house  in  George  Street  is  the  only 
one  that  has  been  raised  from  the  foundation  for 
this  special  purpose ;  but  there  are  already  in 
London  several  good  lodging-houses,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  but  copied 
from  theirs.  We  may  mention  an  establishment 
in  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  another,  for  fe- 
males, in  Newton  street,  Holborn,  under  the 
care,  and  at  the  charge  of  the  London  City  Mis- 
sion. The  system,  too,  has  found  its  imitators 
in  the  provinces.  At  Birkenhead,  the  spirited 
proprietors  have  constructed  large  barracks  for 
the  reception  of  their  work-people,  but  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  to  each  family  a  separate 
dwelling,  with  every  convenience  that  comfort 
and  decency  can  require.  We  have  also  visited 
establishments  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh — in 
both  of  which  towns  the  necessity  of  such 
refuges  is  as  great  as  in  London ;  they  are  small 
and  imperfect  as  yet ;  but  we  hail  the  efforts  as 
indicative  of  better  things.  In  Glasgow  we  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  from  the  inmates  some 
particulars  of  their  history  ;  but  the  native  cau- 
tion of  the  Scotchman  was  a  match  for  our  curi- 
osity ;  and  we  learned  but  little  beyond  the 
gratifying  fact  that  many  of  them  were  persons 
recently  arrived  in  search  of  employment.  Here, 
then,  the  establishment  was  meeting  with 
the  very  evil  we  mentioned  at  the  outset.  In 
Edinburgh,  the  hostelry  is  situated  in  the  West- 
port  ;  and  the  contrast  of  the  past  with  the  pre- 
sent use  of  the  premises  adds  a  peculiar  interest 
to  the  experiment — for  the  cellars  of  that  house 
were  in  former  days,  the  infamous  laboratory 
of  Burke  and  Hare. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  domiciled  condition 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen :  and 
such  the  progress  of  some  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  improve  them.  Would  that  we  might 
hope  to  be  this  once  listened  to  !  For  we  are 
not  unacquainted  with  the  worse  vexation  that 
awaits  the  investigator  and  publisher  of  social 
evils, — who  sees  the  mischief  growing  rapidly 
under  his  eyes,  yet  his  statements,  his  warnings, 
his  entreaties,  fall  still-born  to  the  earth,  and  earn 
nothing  for  him  but  the  tide  of  humanity -monger ! 
Meanwhile,  ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  both 
together,  heap  one  wrong  upon  another  ;  every 
improvement  in  streets,  squares,  or  approaches; 
every  architectural  clearance,  prompted  by  taste 
or  convenience, brings  trouble  to  the  impoverished 
multitude.  "  This  may  be  sport  to  us,  but  it  is 
death  to  them."  They  are  driven,  at  a  very 
short  notice,  from  their  humble  abodes,  to  search 
in  vain  for  other  dwellings,  which,  in  common 
justice,  should  be  prepared  for  them  at  an  equal 
charge  ; — we  have  seen  them  in  agonies  of  doubt, 
worn  by  fatigue,  and  anticipating  a  much  in- 
creased rent  for  a  still  more  miserable  accom- 
modation. They  press,  of  course,  into  the 
densely  crowded  lodging-house,  which,  though 
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miraculously  elastic,  refuses  at  last  to  receive  any 
more.  A  short  time  ago,  whole  troops  of  these 
ejected  sufferers  might  be  seen  sitting  night  by 
night  on  the  cold  and  damp  staircases,  arranged 
like  flower-pots  on  the  stands  of  a  greenhouse  ! 

We  submit  these  things  to  the  consideration 
of  all  ranks  and  professions — to  every  holder  of 
property,  whether  urban  or  provincial.  London 
is  the  fountain  and  head-spring  of  seven-tenths 
of  the  crime  of  England :  the  hotbed  in  which 
are  conceived  and  ripened  those  deeds  of  fraud 
and  violence  which  are  afterwards  perpetrated  by 
metropolitan  emissaries.  This  fact  is  established 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  inquiries  of  the  Con- 
stabulary Commissioners  ;  and  it  surely  demands 
the  serious  reflection  of  all  speculators,  and 
seekers  of  political  security,  in  the  improved 
education  of  the  people.  Thus  much  for  personal 
and  social  interests.  Of  others  of  a  graver  and 
more  solid  wisdom,  we  demand,  whether  a  state 
of  things  so  awfully  degrading,  and  yet  so  easily 
removed,  should  any  longer  be  permitted  to  exist 
under  the  dominion  of  a  Christian  Sovereign. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  11,  1848. 


According  to  recent  intelligence  from  Washington 
there  appears  reason  to  apprehend  that  measures 
for  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  Mexican  terri- 
tory will  be  consummated  by  the  Senate.  If  the 
treaty  should  be  ratified  by  the  two  governments, 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  must  become 
parts  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The 
former  is  estimated  to  contain  95,700  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  60,000  ;  and  the  latter  420,000 
square  miles,  and  30,000  inhabitants.  Supposing 
the  contemplated  measure  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
a  question  of  overwhelming  importance  is  at  once 
presented  to  our  view :  In  what  capacity  is  this 
new  accession  to  our  territory  to  be  occupied  ? 

Even  while  the  cession  was  apparently  remote 
and  uncertain,  the  advocates  of  slavery  have  boldly 
insisted  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit 
the  owners  of  slaves  from  moving  into  the  ceded 
territory,  and  carrying  their  property  with  them. 
The  meaning  of  this  declaration  is  easily  under- 
stood. Such  parts  of  this  extensive  territory  as 
will  bear  the  burden  of  slave  culture  are  to  be 
occupied  by  slaveholders  and  slaves ;  while,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  free  labour,  and  those  insti- 
tutions which  a  free  population  is  sure  to  form, 
must  be  excluded.  There  is  abundant  reason  to 
fear  that  this  will  be  the  actual  result,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  free  StaLs,  or  rather  that  the  friends 
of  republican  freedom  and  equal  laws,  should 


understand  their  own  rights,  and  the  danger  to 
which  they  are  exposed . 

If  we  could  rely  upon  a  strict  application  of  the 
true  principles  of  law,  we  might  perhaps  close  with 
the  advocates  of  slavery,  upon  their  own  declara- 
tion. We  should  not  ask  Congress  to  enact  a  law, 
or  adopt  a  resolution,  prohibiting  slaveholders,  or 
any  other  class  of  citizens,  from  moving  into  the 
ceded  territory,  and  carrying  their  property  with 
them.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  or  Massachusetts 
do  not  enact  laws  themselves,  or  request  Congress  to 
make  them,  prohibiting  the  citizens  of  any  state 
whatever,  from  migrating  into  their  territories  and 
carrying  their  property  with  them.  But  in  this 
case,  the  immigrants  and  their  property  too,  must 
be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  into  which  they 
remove.  If  a  slave  is  the  property  of  his  master  in 
South  Carolina,  and  as  such  is  carried  to  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  becomes  instantly  free,  the 
slaveholder  is  not  prohibited  from  carrying  his 
property  into  Massachusetts,  but  he  is  merely  pre- 
vented from  holding  a  human  being  as  property, 
under  a  jurisdiction  which  recognizes  every  man 
as  the  proprietor  of  his  own  bones  and  sinews. 

So  in  case  of  the  removal  of  a  slaveholder  with 
his  slaves  from  South  Carolina,  into  New  Mexico 
or  Upper  California,  the  right  of  removal,  with  such 
articles,  living  or  dead,  as  the  laws  of  South  Caro- 
lina make  absolute  property,  is  not  called  in  ques- 
tion. But  the  inquiry  immediately  arises,  what 
authority  can  the  laws  or  usages  of  South  Carolina 
confer  on  the  emigrant  who  has  passed  beyond 
her  jurisdiction  ?  The  claimants  in  question  seem 
to  forget  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is 
not  a  natural  one  ;  that  the  right  of  ownership  to  a 
man  is  not  like  the  right  to  a  horse,  of  universal 
recognition  :  but  that  slavery,  as  far  as  it  is  a  legal 
institution  at  all,  is  merely  municipal ;  and  must  be 
bounded  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  power  that  sup- 
ports it.  Being  a  slave  in  South  Carolina,  no  more 
makes  a  man  a  slave  in  New  Mexico,  than  being 
a  slave  in  Constantinople  or  Samarcand.  If  he  is 
legally  held  as  a  slave  in  New  Mexico,  it  must  be 
by  force  of  the  laws  of  that  place,  and  not  by  virtue 
of  Carolina  law. 

Now  it  is  well  understood  that  slavery  is  not  a 
legal  institution  in  any  part  of  the  Mexican  territory. 
Upon  what  principle  of  law  can  the  emigrant  slave- 
holder then  claim  property  in  man,  when  he  takes 
possession  of  the  ceded  territory  ?  It  cannot  be 
done  by  the  laws  of  the  state  from  which  he  re- 
moved, for  they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  state.  It  is  a  settled  principle  of  law, 
that  in  case  of  conquest  or  cession,  the  relations  of 
man  to  man,  and  the  rights  of  property,  remain  un- 
changed. The  laws  of  Mexico  as  they  were,  pre- 
vious to  the  cession,  must  be  in  force  after  the  trans- 
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fer,  until  revoked  by  competent  authority.  Unless 
Congress  should  legalize  slavery  in  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, the  act  of  cession  will  not  render  slavery  law- 
ful in  New  Mexico  or  Upper  California. 

But  the  great  danger  is,  and  one  against  which 
early  provision  ought  to  be  made,  that  slavery  will 
be  introduced  into  the  new  settlements  in  total  defi- 
ance of  law.  It  is  probably  true,  if  not  absolutely 
certain,  that  slavery  was  never  introduced  into  civiliz- 
ed society,  under  the  sanction  of  law.  During  the 
days  of  villanage  in  England,  no  man  was  deemed 
a  villein  or  slave,  if  any  of  his  paternal  ancestors 
could  be  shown  to  have  been  free.  Slavery  must 
have  immemorially  existed  in  the  paternal  line,  or 
it  did  not  legally  exist  at  all.  When  the  first 
twenty  slaves  were  imported  into  Virginia,  they 
were  not  held  by  law,  but  without  it.  Wherever 
slavery  has  been  tolerated,  it  has  been  introduced 
in  fact  before  it  was  established  by  law.  Hence 
slavery  comes  to  be  recognized  as  an  existing  in- 
stitution i  owing  its  legality  to  usage. 

If  the  ceded  territory  should  be  filled  up  with 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  without  any  pro- 
vision for  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  such  portions,  as  are  suited  to  slave 
cultivation,  may  be  occupied  by  slaveholders  and 
slaves :  and  that  this  slavery  will  be  maintained 
under  shadow  of  the  Missouri  compromise  ;  though 
that  compromise  was  designed  to  apply  to  the  terri- 
tory then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  not 
to  that  hereafter  acquired.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  will  no  doubt  be  an  invidious,  probably 
a  dangerous  task,  to  attempt  the  legal  investigation 
of  the  authority  by  which  the  slaves  may  be  held. 

In  this  manner  slavery  may  be  established  by 
usage,  until  that  usage  acquires  the  force  of  law. 
After  which  a  state  government  may  be  formed 
under  a  slaveholding  influence,  and  claim  a 
place  in  the  Union  on  a  level  with  the  original 
states. 

Without  stopping  to  examine  the  cost  already  in- 
curred, we  may  justly  reflect  that  the  money  to  be 
paid  for  the  ceded  territory  must,  in  all  probability, 
be  chiefly  drawn  from  the  people  of  the  free  states. 
Are  we  then  willing  to  contribute  our  money,  and 
assume  the  moral  responsibility  of  extending  the 
evils  of  slavery  over  a  tract  of  country  from  which 
it  is  now  excluded?  Shall  the  future  historian 
record  the  fact,  and  will  posterity  believe,  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  people  pro- 
fessedly the  most  free  and  enlightened  on  the  globe, 
reestablished  the  system  of  slavery  on  a  soil  from 
which  it  had  been  previously  expelled  by  a  semi- 
barbarous  nation  ? 


Married,— At  Friends'  Boarding  School,  near 
Richmond,  Indiana,  on  Fifth-day,  the  24th  ult., 
Lewis  A.  Estes,  of  Durham,  Maine,  to  Hulda  C. 
Ho ag,  of  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Married, — On  Third-day  the  7th  instant,  at 
Friends'  meeting,  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Chas. 
Walton  to  Deborah  Lightfoot,  both  of  this  city. 

Died, — At  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  Second 
month  17th,  1848,  Mary  Williams,  daughter  of 
the  late  Tylee  Williams,  in  the  36th  year  of  her 

age.  ''  -vl-y.*  S*r 

Possessed  of  superior  endowments,  and  amiable 
qualities  of  mind,  she  was  greatly  beloved  by  those 
among  whom  her  lot  was  cast,  and  gave  promise  of 
being  a  polished  shaft  in  the  Master's  hand. 
Whilst,  with  too  many  young  persons,  there  was  a 
lack  of  entire  dedication  to  Him  whom  she  loved 
and  honoured,  she  appears  to  have  been  preserved 
from  glaring  deviations,  and  to  have  been  of  late 
years,  sweetly  submitting  to  the  preparing  hand. 
The  discipline  of  protracted  and  acute  suffering 
was  seen  to  be  meet  for  her,  and  gently  casting  her 
care  upon  a  faithful  Creator,  she  testified  that  she 
"  could  not  have  spared  one  pang  as  a  preparation 
for  an  introduction  into  the  realms  of  blessedness." 
Strongly  attached  to  the  religious  society  of  which 
it  washer  privilege  to  be  a  member,  and  earnestly 
solicitous  for  its  welfare,  although  unable  for  some 
years  to  attend  its  meetings,  the  removal  of  this 
purified  spirit  has  left  a  void  which  is  sensibly  felt, 
even  as  a  loss  to  the  church.  As  the  time  of  her 
departure  drew  near,  her  physical  sufferings  in- 
creased, yet  her  better  life,  as  she  approached  its 
fulness,  was  renewed  day  by  day;  and,  leaning  on 
her  Saviour's  breast,  she  was  preserved  calm  and 
collected  to  the  very  last.  At  a  moment  of  great 
prostration  she  said — "Weep  not  for  me — my 
Heavenly  Father  deals  very  gently  with  me," — 
and  repeated  our  Lord's  prayer,  expressing  her  de- 
sire for  patience,  and  her  trust  that  it  was  her  at- 
tainment, as  also  her  comfort,  in  the  hope  that  she 
had  a  building  with  God  eternal  in  the  Heavens  ; 
she  said  that  the  prayer  on  her  behalf,  of  a  friend 
who  had  visited  her,  was  heard  in  Heaven.  Taking 
an  affectionate  leave  of  her  family  on  Third-day 
evening,  the  15th,  she  expressed  considerable  in. 
the  way  of  exhortation  and  benediction,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands  exclaimed,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit  in  mercy,  this  night !"  She  continued  during 
the  next  day  and  night,  growing  gradually  weaker, 
occasionally  finding  utterance  for  her  feeling;  at 
one  time  reciting  the  hymn 

"  Jesus,  refuge  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly,"&c. 
She  gently  and  peacefully  "  ceased  to  be  mor- 
tal," about  6  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  Fifth-day 
morning. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  ult.,  Jesse  Thomson,  a  member  of 
the  Northern  District  Meeting,  in  the  78th,  year  of 
his  age. 

 ,  On  the  18th  of  last  month,  at  his  residence 

in  Rochester,  N.  York,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks, 
Jacob  Bell,  a  member  of  Rochester  meeting,  aged 
upwards  of  82  years.  He  was  a  native  of  England, 
and  convinced  of  the  truth  as  professed  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  his  youth,  and  remained  at- 
tached to  them  until  his  end.  Although  his  power 
of  speech  was  much  impaired,  and  his  words  not 
easily  understood,  yet  it  was  evident  to  his  family, 
that  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in 
prayer,  thanksgiving  and  praises  to  the  most  High. 
He  died  without  a  struggle,  and  we  believe  his  end 
was  peace. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  kindness  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  the  Physician 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
has  furnished  the  writer  with  his  Seventh  An- 
nual Report  to  the  Board  of  Managers. 

We  have,  from  year  to  year,  looked  attentive- 
ly over  the  Reports  of  this  officer,  and  have  uni- 
formly arisen  from  the  perusal  of  them  with  the 
conviction,  that  the  Board  has  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  place  the  concerns  of 
this  noble  institution  under  the  management  of 
an  individual  who,  while  he  gives  all  his  time 
and  energies  industriously  to  the  promotion  of 
its  great  objects,  brings  to  his  aid  the  advantages 
of  an  enlightened  judgment,  matured  by  a  course 
of  study  and  investigations,  bearing  directly  upon 
the  diseases  of  the  mind. 

When  the  popular  mind  became  so  well  in- 
structed in  reference  to  insanity,  as  to  admit  that 
functional  diseases  of  the  brain,  if  promptly  and 
properly  treated,  may  as  naturally  yield  to  the 
skill  of  the  medical  practitioner,  as  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  or  other  organs,  a  great  step  was 
made  towards  a  general  melioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  afflicted  part  of  our  species.  The 
writer  well  remembers  when  the  practice  was 
common  to  farm  out  the  crazy  of  the  township 
to  those  who  would  give  them  a  home  for  the 
least  possible  compensation.  They  were  aban- 
doned to  their  fate,  with  a  hopelessness  which 
cherished  no  attempt  at  restoration,  and  which 
seemed  almost  to  discard  the  idea,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  humanity.  The  old 
system  of  caring  for  them,  or  rather,  of  getting 
rid  of  them,  was  liable  to  the  most  revolting 
abuses ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  that, 
even  at  this  day,  and  in  some  parts  of  our  own 
country,  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  exercise, 
in  these  matters,  of  that  great  practical  law  of 
Christianity  which  teaches  love  to  all,  and  to  do 
to  all  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us ;  ever 
remembering  that  they  who  are  more  particular- 
ly afflicted,  have  proportionably  stronger  claims 
upon  our  sympathies,  and  upon  our  greatest  ef- 
forts to  improve  their  condition. 

We  can  scarcely  refer  to  a  more  unquestiona- 
ble indication  of  the  progress  of  the  age,  than  the 
numerous  institutions  formed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  insane,  under  the  care  of  persons  who  give 
their  days  and  their  nights  to  the  study  of  men- 
tal diseases,  and  which  are  conducted  solely  with 
reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  subject — or,  if 
that  be  impracticable,  to  the  promoting  of  his  coin- 
fort  in  the  greatest  possible  degree.  These  duties, 
in  reference  to  such  as  are  visited  by  the  most 
dreadful  of  human  maladies,  are  opened  to  us  as 
we  cherish  the  promptings  of  a  broad  Christian 
philanthropy,  and  the  full  performance  of  them, 
will  bring  in  return  the  rich  rewards  for  well 
doing. 

The  average  number  in  the  Hospital  during 
the  past  year  was  nearly  185 — and  as  many  as 


201  have  been  in  the  house  at  one  time.  Not- 
withstanding the  extensive  accommodations,  such 
is  the  well-merited  confidence  reposed  in  its  ma- 
nagement, that  every  room  in  the  building  has 
been  filled  for  several  weeks  together,  and  further 
additions  will  ere  long  be  necessary.  Of  the 
401  under  care  during  the  year,  213  were  dis- 
charged or  died — and  of  these,  111  were  cured. 
The  statements  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  clearly  show, 
what  has  been  heretofore  repeatedly  urged,  the 
great  importance  of  an  early  consignment  of  a 
diseased  subject  to  the  management  of  a  skilful 
physician,  and  the  privileges  of  a  well-ordered 
institution,  before  the  excitements  of  home  and 
its  associations  have  strengthened  the  malady, 
or  time  shall  have  confirmed  it. 

Among  the  admissions  of  1847,  have  been 
many  cases  of  great,  and  some  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. A  lad  only  nine  years  old  is  among  the 
number  who  have  been  admitted,  and  who,  from 
an  early  period  of  life,  has  manifested  symptoms 
of  mental  disease.  A  child  only  three  years  old, 
whose  father  was  a  well-educated  full  Indian, 
was  brought  to  the  Hospital  for  advice.  This 
case  was  one  of  deep  interest,  from  the  very  de- 
cided character  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  induced  from  fright !  A  person 
of  "great  private  worth,  and  distinguished  for 
his  scientific  acquirements,  but  deaf  and  dumb 
from  birth,  after  labouring  for  many  months  un- 
der unequivocal  symptoms  of  mental  derange- 
ment, was  compelled  to  enter  the  Hospital." 
The  Dr.  refers  to  a  still  more  striking  combina- 
tion of  afflictions,  which  occurred  in  a  boy  whom 
he  had  occasion  to  see  frequently,  but  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  entered  the  Hospital.  He 
had  been,  as  it  was  believed,  blind  from  his  birth  ; 
he  subsequently  lost  his  hearing — "  then  the 
power  of  speech,  and,  after  some  interval,  un- 
questionable indications  of  insanity  were  mani- 
fested, by  acts  of  the  most  violent  and  singular 
character."  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings.  Where 
these  are  withheld  or  destroyed,  the  true  Chris- 
tian remedy  is  an  acquiescence  in  the  Divine 
will  and  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  of 
Him,  of  whom  it  is  declared,  that  he  doeth  all 
things  well.  To  amuse  and  instruct,  and  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  the  inmates  of  the  Insane 
Hospital,  are  among  the  very  prominent  objects 
of  Dr.  Kirkbride  and  all  his  assistants.  To  pro- 
mote these,  the  light  labouis  of  the  farm  and  the 
garden  are  encouraged.  A  course  of  lectures — 
of  which  fifty  were  delivered  last  year  by  Dr. 
Curwen,  the  assistant  physician,  on  various  sub 
jects — is  a  means  of  much  instruction  and  men- 
tal employment  for  the  patients.  They  fully 
appreciate  their  value,  and  are  greatly  interested 
in  Entomology,  Electricity,  Astronomy,  Ornitho- 
logy, <kc,  as  theya  reablyillustrated  by  the  lec- 
turer. Employment  and  amusements  are,  we 
doubt  not,  with  much  reason,  relied  upon  as 
powerful  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients  ; 


Not- 
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and  it  does  appear  to  the  writer,  that  the  Prin- 
cipal of  this  Institution  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  these  and  other  respects,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  tact,  which  is  above  all  rule,  and 
which  comes  forward  at  the  needed  moment,  to 
do  the  best  thing  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
The  expenditures  of  the  year  were  $39,8 14  48, 
the  receipts  were  $34,247  40. 

T.  U. 


- 


For  Frienda'  Review. 

ETHER  AND  CHLOROFORM. 

Each  returning  month  is  increasing  our  know" 
ledge  of  the  use  of  these  remedies,  and,  as  al 
feel  that  they  may  have  need  of  them,  all  are  in" 
terested  in  noting  their  progress.  The  remedies 
are  new,  or  a  new  use  is  made  of  them ;  they 
are  powerful,  also,  and  accessible  to  every  one, 
and  as  they  are  stimulating,  anodyne,  or  nar- 
cotic, according  to  the  quantities  administered, 
or  the  temperament  of  the  individual  using  them, 
they  are  liable,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  abuse. 

Among  the  professional  men  who  have  used 
these  remedies  most  extensively,  and  given  the 
result  of  their  experience  to  the  public,  is  Dr. 
John  Snow,  of  the  St.  George's  and  University 
Hospitals,  London.  The  Dr.  has  divided  the 
phenomena  of  etherization  into  stages,  or  de- 
grees, and  has  thus  rendered  more  intelligible 
the  diverse  effects  hitherto  witnessed  under  its 
administration.  "In  the  first  degree,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient  are  changed,  but  he  retains 
consciousness  and  the  power  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion; in  the  second  degree,  mental  functions 
may  be  exercised  and  voluntary  actions  per- 
formed ;  in  the  third,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  mental  functions  being  exercised  or  any 
voluntary  motion  occurring ;  but  muscular  con- 
tractions may  sometimes  take  place,  as  the  ef- 
fect of  the  ether  or  of  external  impressions;  in 
the  fourth  degree,  no  motions  are  seen  except 
those  of  respiration ;  in  the  fifth  degree,  (not 
witnessed  in  the  human  being,)  the  respiratory 
movements  are  more  or  less  paralyzed,  and  be- 
come difficult,  feeble  or  irregular."  He  after- 
wards says,  in  the  fourth  degree,  a  snoring  oc- 
curs, and  it  is  the  commencement  of  this  snoring, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  stage,  that  he  re- 
commends as  the  most  eligible  for  the  operation  ; 
and  adds  further,  that  "  so  soon  as  there  is  the 
least  sign  of  snoring,  he  always  leaves  off  the 
vapour  entirely."* 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  popular  tenden- 
cy was  strong  to  an  indiscriminate,  almost  a 
heedless  use  of  this  powerful  agent,  and  that  it 
was  of  importance  that  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
physician,  should  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
dangers  as  well  as  the  benefits  that  may  attend 
it.    With  a  view  to  induce  a  salutary  caution, 

*  Ranking's  Half- Yearly  Abstract,  No.  6,  page  198, 
et  seq. 


rather  than  to  discourage  from  the  proper  use 
of  a  remedy  whose  virtues  we  would  acknow- 
ledge with  cheerfulness  and  gratitude,  we 
transcribe  the  following  case,  as  it  appeared  in 
a  late  paper.*  Index. 

At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  23d  inst.,  a 
Mrs.  Symonds  went  to  the  office  of  a  Dr.  Mere- 
dith for  the  purpose  of  having  some  teeth  ex- 
tracted. Chloroform  was  administered,  and  the 
usual  symptoms  were  exhibited.  After  the  ex- 
traction of  two  teeth  she  began  to  sink,  and 
every  effort  thereafter  to  revive  her,  proved  in- 
effectual, and  she  finally  fell  into  the  arms  of 
death.  The  husband  of  Mrs.  S.  witnessed  this 
sadly  sudden  scene,  he  having  accompanied  her. 
Dr.  Mussey  and  other  physicians  were  imme- 
diately sent  for,  and  conducted  to  the  house, 
but  the  efforts  were  all  unavailing.  Death's 
work  was  done.  This  is  the  first  death  from 
chloroform. 


LETTER  ON  SLAVE  PRODUCE. 

The  subsequent  letter  from  an  unknown  cor- 
respondent, was  received  on  the  6th  inst.,  and 
is  submitted,  without  comment,  to  the  readers 
of  the  Review. 

For  Friends'  Review. 

After  reading  the  notice  of  John  Woolman, 
in  the  Review  of  the  4th  inst.,  I  was  strongly 
reminded  of  the  circumstances  by  which  my 
mind  was  impressed  with  doubts,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  using  the  product  of  slavery.  With 
land  feelings  towards  the  Editor,  and  the  work 
he  has  engaged  in,  I  offer  them  for  his  service. 

Being  some  winters  past  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
I  had  left  the  sumptuous  accommodations  of  the 
Planters'  Hotel  for  the  more  retired  boarding 
house  of  E.  B.  on  East  Bay  street,  when 
one  morning,  at  our  breakfast  table,  I  learned 
that  a  sale  of  negroes,  the  property  of  a  bank- 
rupt, was  to  take  place  on  Vendue  range,  near 
the  Exchange. 

The  thought  of  attending  such  a  sale  was  at 
first  revolting,  but  not  knowing  that  another 
opportunity  would  ever  occur,  and  having  heard 
different  statements  respecting  the  behaviour  of 
the  negroes  on  such  occasions,  I  concluded  to 

On  approaching  the  place,  I  beheld  a  large 
number  of  slaves  sitting  on  the  curb-stones  op- 
posite the  auction  buildings.  Some  were  en- 
tirely too  young  to  comprehend  the  cause  of 
their  being  there,  and  some  almost  as  uncon- 
scious on  account  of  age ;  but  many  appeared 
alive  to  their  distressing  situation.  Notice 
was  soon  given  that  the  sale  had  begun. 
Several  couples  of  young  men  and  women  were 
ordered  to  mount  the  stand,  and  respectively,  to 
their  surprise,  were  sold  as  man  and  wife !  !  A 

*  North  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette,  Feb.  29,  1847. 
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middle-aged  female  was  then  brought  forward 
and  strongly  recommended  for  health  and  abili- 
ty as  a  field  hand,  who,  the  meanwhile,  was 
protesting  her  inability  for  service,  on  account 
of  rheumatism  and  weakness.  She  was  re- 
buked by  the  actioneer,  with  savage  fierceness, 
ordered  to  hush,  and  lie  no  more.  Then  came 
forth  a  man — yes,  indeed,  he  was  a  man — 
who,  after  being  highly  praised  as  a  good  me- 
chanic, was  knocked  off  to  a  Santee  planter  for 
$700.  Before  he  left  the  block,  he  declared 
"  to-the  Santee  he  would  not  go."  A  struggle 
ensued,  but  being  soon  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, he  was  forced  away,  and  my  heart  went 
with  him.  I  found  my  teeth  began  to  grind  hard 
together ;  and  to  make  the  matter  worse,  two 
respectable  foreigners,  looking  on  from  a  win- 
dow in  the  Exchange  just  above  me,  observed, 
"  This  is  republican  America." 

A  separation  of  some  near  relations  now  took 
place,  calculated  to  wring  out  sympathy  ;  but 
the  distress  of  a  likely  young  woman  was  as 
much  as  I  could  endure,  and  with  difficulty  I 
stood  (remembering  the  end  of  Korah,  Dathan 
and  Abiram)  till  the  sale  and  separation  of  seventy 
of  my  fellow  creatures  were  ended.  I  then  went 
home,  told  what  I  had  seen,  and  hasted  to  bed, 
although  it  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  and  there  it  was,  that  with  weeping  eyes, 
and  a  throbbing  heart,  I  seriously  pondered  how 
far  I  had  been  instrumental  in  producing  the 
dismal  scene  just  witnessed.  I  found  the  verdict 
was  against  me.  My  conscience  was  aroused 
from  a  stupor  into  which  it  has  not  yet  relapsed. 
Truth  demanded  a  sacrifice,  and  tobacco  was 
called  for  first.  I  desired  to  be  excused,  as  my 
love  of  tobacco  knew  no  bounds.  Take  what 
thou  wilt,  only  let  me  enjoy  my  tobacco.  I 
did  not  wish  to  trifle  with  conscience,  but  ne- 
vertheless I  did.  Conviction  was  sealed  that  I 
was  evading  the  performance  of  known  duty. 
But  at  length  the  final  conflict  took  place,  and 
through  grace,  obedience  triumphed,  to  my 
great  advantage  many  ways. 

But  even  recently,  when  far  from  home  and 
somewhat  indisposed,  the  desire  of  a  sweetened 
cup  presented;  the  temptation  was  quenched 
by  remembering  the  morning  passed  on  Vendue 
range. 

Let  others  do  as  they  may  in  these  matters — 
and  I  feel  no  disposition  to  force  my  brethren 
— yet  permit  me,  without  further  trespassing, 
to  say  that  Seeinc  is  believing. 


LETTER  FROM  VERA  CRUZ. 

Every  thing  here  reminds  the  Hyperborean  of 
his  change  of  latitude.  The  people  are  clad  in 
the  light  garments  of  summer,  and  the  tables  are 
supplied  with  the  salads  of  spring  together  with 
the  fresh  fruits  of  autumn.  Plants  are  all  green, 
and  growing  on  in  perfect  ignorance  of  its  being 
mid-winter. 


Vera  Cruz  stands  on  a  bleak  coast,  with  no 
natural  protection  for  its  harbor,  except  a  coral 
reef  in  front,  just  rising  out  of  the  water  at  low 
tide,  on  which  stands  the  celebrated  Castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulua.  In  the  rear  of  the  town  is  a 
plain  of  some  forty  miles  in  width,  the  first  fif- 
teen miles  of  which  consist  of  piles  of  burning 
sand,  apparently  blown  together  by  the  wind — 
which  sweeps  down  the  coast  here  at  short 
periods,  while  the  sun  is  south  of  the  equator, 
as  though  it  had  been  accumulating  strength  all 
the  way  from  the  north  pole.  This  part  of  the 
plain  is  grown  over  in  places  with  the  prickly 
pear,  and  a  thorny  matted  shrub  called  chaparral. 
Further  back  the  soil  becomes  fertile,  and  sup- 
plies this  market  with  every  kind  of  tropical 
fruit  and  production.  The  plain  is  terminated 
by  a  vast  range  of  mountains,  the  highest  peaks 
of  which  are  the  Coffer  of  Perote  and  Orizaba. 
The  latter  is  17,373  feet  high— all  above  15,000 
feet  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  walls  of  this  city  enclose  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  ground,  which  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  in  squares  of  moderate  size,  and 
all  built  up  in  solid  blocks,  with  little  variety  of 
style,  and  apparently  little  difference  in  age. 
All  has  the  appearance  of  having  stood — as  it 
really  has — for  centuries  ;  and  its  massive  ma- 
sonry might  bid  defiance  to  the  "  tooth  of  time" 
for  many  centuries  to  come,  though  not  perhaps 
to  the  "  rasure"  of  cannon  shot  and  natural  con- 
vulsions. The  walls  of  the  houses  are  of  great 
thickness,  and  composed  of  a  mixture  of  coral, 
brick  and  cement,  which  is  about  as  hard  and 
durable  as  stone.  The  roofs  are  all  flat,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  wall  or  parapet  of  the  same 
material,  making  every  house  a  very  good  for- 
tress. The  city  was  once  much  larger  than  at 
present,  extending  far  outside  of  the  wall ;  but 
wars  have  long  since  destroyed  the  unprotected 
portion,  and  the  population  now  numbers  only 
about  seven  thousand. 

Vera  Cruz,  like  the  cities  of  Mexico  generally, 
is  greatly  over-supplied  with  enormously  large 
churches,  each  surmounted  with  a  dome  at  one 
end,  and  a  square  tower  at  the  other.  The 
towers  are  literally  crammed  with  bells  of  all 
sizes,  which  are  ringing  wretchedly  out  of  tune, 
by  way  of  religious  ceremony,  a  great  part  of 
the  time  from  daylight  in  the  morning  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night. 

Fruit  of  all  sorts  is  abundant  and  cheap,  but 
provisions  are  scarce  and  remarkably  dear.  A 
meal  of  victuals  at  the  hotel,  or  any  where  else, 
costs  a  dollar.  People  eat  but  twice  a  day,  and 
scantily  at  that.  Indeed,  the  natives  seem  to  re- 
quire but  little,  and  can  form  no  conception  of 
the  capacity  of  a  northern  stomach.  My  own 
appetite  being  a  little  sharpened,  perhaps,  by  a 
sea  voyage,  I  am  compelled  to  use  the  most  dili- 
gent exertions  at  the  table  to  keep  them  from 
starving  me. 

The  Mexicans,  as  a  race,  are  evidently  much 
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inferior  by  nature  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  an  average  they  are  four  or  five 
inches  less  in  stature  ;  and  the  mental  difference 
is  probably  much  greater  than  the  physical.  In 
j  the  presence  of  Americans  they  appear  sensible 
of  this  inferiority,  submitting  moodily  to  their 
will,  however  capricious  or  unreasonable. 

Our  army  exercises  full  control  in  the  city, 
occupying  the  public  buildings,  and  making  use 
of  whatever  else  they  have  occasion  for.  The 
inhabitants  pursue  their  usual  avocations,  and 
observe  their  own  laws  and  civil  regulations, 
subject,  however,  to  military  interference  at  the 
pleasure  of  our  officers.  The  citizens  are  often 
subjected  to  military  punishment.  A  few  hours 
after  my  arrival  I  saw  an  American  and  a  Mexi- 
can tied  up  and  whipped  till  they  were  nearly 
flayed.  Such  scenes  have  been  often  repeated 
since,  and  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  It  is 
a  pity  this  barbarous  practice  should  be  retained 
in  our  army.  War  itself,  however,  being  an 
abrogation  of  all  principles  of  humanity,  in  which 
cities  are  battered  down,  and  helpless  citizens 
crushed  and  slaughtered  by  the  thousand  because 
irulers  fall  out,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  consist- 
ent that  humanity  should  characterize  any  of  its 
circumstances. 

The  newspapers  of  the  United  States  em- 
blazon the  "pomp  and  circumstance"  of  this 
war,  but  are  almost  silent  about  its  miseries.  By 
their  loud  hurras  to  the  "gallant  officers  "  and 
laudations  of  the  "  brave  troops  panting  for  the 
charge,"  they  would  make  a  man  believe  it  a 
glorious  thing  to  be  a  soldier  and  go  to  war. 
The  first  glance  here  might  possibly  only 
strengthen  the  delusion  ;  for  his  eye  would  be 
attracted  by  a  host  of  superior  officers,  paymas- 
ters, and  other  high  functionaries  of  the  army, 
all  glittering  in  mditary  trappings,  whose  heavy 
tread  and  head  erect,  fierce  moustaches  and 
r  terrible  aspect,"  would  make  him  wonder  how 
mere  mortals  could  grow  so  great !  But  let  him 
become  a  private  soldier  and  speak  to  one  of 
them,  and  he  will  perchance  learn  something  of 
the  truth.  The  dignitary  addressed  may  give 
him  an  answer,  or  he  may  give  him  a  kick,  with 
a  fierce  oath  whistling  through  his  beard — it  de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  humor  he  happens  to 
be  in  at  the  time.  I  have  seen  privates  and  infe 
rior  officers  approaching  their  superiors,  hat  in 
hand,  and  addressing  them  with  marks  of  the 
profoundest  respect,  treated,  on  the  most  capri- 
cious and  absurd  grounds,  with  such  indignity  as 
a  dog  should  not  be  compelled  to  bear,  and 
obliged  to  receive  it  with  dumb  submission. 
Military  discipline  sinks  the  common  soldier  to 
the  grade  of  brutes  in  point  of  rights  and  con- 
sideration ;  giving  to  officers  the  power  to  insult 
and  abuse  him  with  impunity — a  power  of  which 
many  are  unmanly  enough  to  make  the  most 
arbitrary  use. 

The  soldiers  are  heartily  tired  of  the  service, 
and  long  for  the  time  of  their  discharge.  Those 
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who  may  live  to  return  to  their  homes  will  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  privileges  and  comforts 
of  civil  life  in  a  civilized  land.  But  many  a  poor 
home-sick  fellow  is  destined  to  enjoy  those  pri- 
vileges and  taste  those  comforts  no  more.  Even 
now,  when  there  is  no  fighting  in  the  field,  and 
at  the  healthiest  season  of  the  year,  they  are 
dropping  like  leaves  in  autumn,  and  with  almost 
as  little  attention.  There  are  between  eleven 
and  twelve  hundred  in  the  hospital  at  this  place, 
and  at  nearly  every  hour  of  the  day  the  death 
cart,  followed  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  may  be  seen 
passing  out  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.  At 
Jalapa  and  Perote  there  is  more  sickness  and 
mortality  than  at  Vera  Cruz  ;  and  at  every  place 
in  this  part  of  Mexico  where  troops  are  stationed 
there  are  more  in  the  hospitals  than  can  be 
mustered  for  duty.  Some  are  slain  by  guerrillas, 
some  assassinated,  and  some  poisoned  by  the 
citizens  ;  but  disease,  the  enemy  most  dreaded, 
is  mowing  them  down  almost  by  companies. 

Ships  and  steamboats  are  arriving  daily  from 
the  United  States,  crowded  with  robust  recruits, 
coming  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter ;  but  are 
freighted  back  with  a  meager  company  of  the 
disabled  and  discharged,  emaciated  and  disconso- 
late, like  Charon's  ghosts,  and  carrying  home 
maimed  limbs  and  broken  constitutions  for  life. 
Such  is  a  glimpse  of  the  reality  of  war.  That 
I  have  no  part  or  lot  in  its  concerns,  but  am  per- 
mitted to  hasten  away,  as  I  now  do,  to  the  bosom 
of  my  family,  thanks  to  the  God  of  peace  ! 

Mat.  Intel. 


DEFENCE  AGAINST  DOGS. 

Homer  informs  us,  'Odyssey,'  B.  14,  that 
the  fury  of  a  dog  in  attacking  an  approaching 
stranger  is  appeased  by  the  man's  sitting  down  : 

Soon  as  Ulysses  near  the  enclosure  drew, 
With  open  mouths  the  furions  mastiffs  flew: 
Down  sat  the  Sage,  and  cautious  to  withstand, 

Let  fall  the  offensive  truncheon  from  his  hand. 

Pope. 

That  this,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  a  well-un- 
derstood mode  of  defence,  appears  from  a 
paragraph  in  Mure's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands :  '  At  Argos, 
one  evening,  at  the  table  of  General  Gordon, 
then  commanding  in  chief  in  the  Morea,  the 
conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the  number 
and  fierceness  of  the  Greek  dogs,  when  one  of 
the  company  remarked,  that  he  knew  a  very 
simple  expedient  for  appeasing  their  fury. 
Happening,  on  a  journey,  to  miss  his  road, 
and  being  overtaken  by  darkness,  he  sought 
refuge  for  the  night  at  a  pastoral  settlement 
by  the  way-side.  As  he  approached,  the  dogs 
rushed  out  upon  him ;  and  the  consequences 
might  have  been  serious,  had  he  not  been 
rescued  by  an  old  shepherd,  the  Eumasus  of  the 
fold,  who  sallied  forth,  and  finding  that  the  in- 
truder was  but  a  benighted  traveller,  after  pelting 
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off  his  assailants,  gave  him  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion in  his  hut.  His  guest  made  some  remark 
on  the  watchfulness  and  zeal  of  his  dogs,  and 
on  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in 
their  attack.  The  old  man  replied  that  it  was 
his  own  fault,  for  not  taking  the  customary  pre- 
caution in  such  an  emergency  :  that  he  ought  to 
have  stopped,  and  sat  down,  until  some  person 
whom  the  animals  knew  came  to  protect  him. 
As  this  expedient  was  new  to  the  traveller,  he 
made  some  further  enquiries  ;  and  was  assured 
that  if  any  person  in  such  a  predicament  will 
simply  seat  himself  on  the  ground,  laying  aside 
his  weapons  of  defence,  the  dogs  will  also  squat 
in  a  circle  round  him :  that  as  long  as  he 
remains  quiet,  they  will  follow  his  example  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  rises  and  moves  forward,  they 
will  renew  the  assault.'  — Couch's  Illustrations 
of  Instinct. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  RAIL  ROADS. 

The  change  produced  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  by  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  though  partially  visible  to 
the  eye,  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

There  were  then  in  use  the  following  roads, 
viz  : 


Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Albany  and  Schenectady 
Charleston,  S.  C, 
Mauch  Chunk 
Quincy,  Mass. 


61  miles. 
12  » 
20  « 

9  » 

6  » 


Making  in  this  country  about  108  miles, 
while  there  was  not  then  half  that  extent  in  all 
Europe  completed  ;  whereas  now  there  are  in  this 
country  at  least  four  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  in  constant  use,  and  about  six  thousand 
miles  completed  in  Europe — by  which  the  mode 
of  travelling  and  the  transaction  of  business  are 
nearly  revolutionized. 

We  find  also,  that  coal  was  selling  in  New 
York  at  that  time,  lor  fifteen  dollars  a  ton  !  and 
hickory  wood  at  thirteen  dollars  a  cord ! ! 
Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  the  first  may  be 
got  for  $5  50  to  $6  per  ton,  and  the  latter  at  $7 
per  cord,  delivered.  Then  the  people  of  New 
York  paid,  in  winter,  6  to  8  cents  a  quart  for 
milk,  but  now  they  get  a  better  article  for  4  to  5 
cents.  The  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  rail- 
roads to  the  people  of  New  York,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  amount  of  a  single  article  carried  on 
the  New  York  and  Erie  road,  during  the  past 
year,  viz  :  ten  million  quarts  of  milk — which  at 
the  former  average  price,  six  cents,  would  be 
$600,000,  and  at  the  present  average  price,  4| 
cents,  the  saving,  on  what  passes  over  this  road 
alone,  will  be  $150,000  a  year — but,  as  not  more 
than  one-third,  if  even  that  proportion  of  the  milk 
used  in  the  city,  comes  by  this  line,  the  aggregate 
of  economy  to  the  people  of  New  York,  on  milk 
alone,  one  of  the  smallest  items  of  expense  of 


housekeeping,  is  over  $450,000  a  year  ! !  But 
New  York  is  not  alone.  If  such  are  the  advan- 
tages to  New  York,  from  her  short  lines  now  in 
use,  how  much  greater  will  they  be  when  her 
roads,  now  under  way,  shall  be  completed. 

So  with  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Richmond,  and  other  cities,  as  well  as  the  vast 
interior  of  our  wide  spread  country,  are  just 
beginning  to  derive  the  advantages  of  the  rail- 
road system ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  look  for 
an  extension  of  it,  during  the  ensuing  fifteen 
years,  scarcely  anticipated  now,  even  by  the. 
most  sanguine. — Railroad  Journal. 


MUSINGS  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

The  life  of  man  may  be  compared  to  the  life 
of  vegetation  in  the  spring  and  summer  seasons. 
All  seems  to  be  life  and  animation.  The  open- 
ing bud,  the  verdant  leaf,  and  beautiful  flower, 
all  show  forth  the  wise  and  wonderful  provi- 
dence of  the  Lord  of  nature.  So  man,  in  child- 
hood and  youth,  comes  forth  fresh  and  fair  as 
the  blossoms  of  May,  with  flattering  prospects  of 
future  life  and  happiness,  though  often  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations.  Summer  comes, 
when  the  warmer  beams  of  the  sun,  and  refresh- 
ing showers,  bring  vegetation  to  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection,  and  ripen  the  golden  harvest.  So 
the  springtide  of  life  soon  passes  away  with  man, 
and  he  arrives  at  a  state  of  maturity,  and  more 
fully  enters  on  the  labours,  cares  and  business 
of  life,  and  thus  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  of  life.  The  season  of  autumn  comes. 
The  days  shorten,  and  the  beautiful  green  dress 
of  the  forest  and  orchard  turns  pale  and  falls  to 
the  ground.  But  the  farmer  has  much  of  the 
fruits  of  summer  to  gather  and  preserve  for  future 
use  or  time  of  need.  He  can  scarcely  accom- 
plish all  he  wishes  till  winter  comes  blustering 
along,  with  its  fierce  north  winds,  with  storms 
of  hail  and  snow,  chilling  the  streams,  and  bind- 
ing the  earth  as  with  adamantine  chains,  and  the 
world  of  nature  looks  barren,  old,  and  dead,  as 
if  it  never  could  again  produce  enough  to  supply 
the  wants  of  its  innumerable  family.  What 
then  ?  Must  we  despair,  and  famish,  and  die  ? 
Surely  not.  We  will  claim  the  bow  of  promise, 
that  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  shall 
not  cease.  The  earth  is  not  dead,  but  only 
asleep.  When  it  has  rested  awhile,  and  slept 
out  the  cold  night  of  winter,  it  will  wake  up  re- 
freshed, and  produce  a  resurrection  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  all  will  flourish  and  bloom  again.  But 
who  will  see  .it  we  know  not.  Let  every  one, 
then,  prepare  to  meet  his  God.  With  men,  and 
women  too,  autumn  may  well  be  compared  to  the 
declining  years  of  life  when  strength  fails,  and 
beauty  fades.  But  what  fruit  have  they?  Have 
they  been  justified  through  faith,  sanctified  by 
grace,  and  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness — 
perfect  love  ?    Then  may  they  be  prepared  for 
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he  winter  season  of  life — old  age  and  death, 
hen  man  goeth  to  his  long  home ;  yea,  man 
iveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?  This  is 
he  great  question,  where  is  man  when  he  has 
ven  up  the  ghost  ?  We  know  that  the  mortal 
>ody  sleeps  in  the  bosom  of  its  mother  earth, 
ut  where  the  immortal  mind  that  never  dies  is 
we  know  not.  But  let  us  hear  what  our  Lord 
said  to  his  disciples  :  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
or  you.  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  to 
myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also." 
And  to  the  penitent  on  the  cross  he  said,  "  To- 
day shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  And 
Paul  said,  "  It  is  far  better  to  be  absent  from  the 
body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord."  Do 
not  these  sacred  truths  plainly  say  that  the  im- 
mortal spirits  of  our  friends  that  sleep  in  Jesus 
are  living  in  some  happy  paradise  with  the  Lord, 
nourished  by  that  bread  and  water  of  life  where- 
by it  is  said  believers  shall  live  for  ever  ? 

Christian  Advocate. 


NOVEL  SPECULATION. 

A  mercantile  house  at  Berlin  has  proposed  to 
all  the  railway  companies  of  Germany,  to  supply 
all  their  carriages  with  silk  blinds  for  nothing. 
They  simply  propose  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  changing  the  blinds  as  often  as  they 
please,  and  they  require  the  companies  to  en 
gage  themselves  not  to  accept,  during  fifty  years 
either  for  money  or  gratuitously,  any  blinds  but 
theirs.  Their  object  is  to  cover  the  blinds  with 
advertisements. — Railroad  Journal. 


SCRIPTURAL  MUSINGS. 


BY  A.  BEALE. 


1831. 


Oh !  far  away  from  Judah's  temple  towers, 
In  hapless  exile  borne  to  stranger  shores, 
By  foreign  waters,  captive  Zion  wept, 
Her  lonely  harp  in  silent  sorrow  slept : 
No  prophet  hand  attuned  the  dulcet  chords, 
Nor  holy  seer  awakened  heavenly  words  ; 
No  more  the  temple's  tuneful  choirs  proclaim 
The  awful  honors  of  Jehovah's  name  ; 
The  minstrel  band  no  longer  dare  to  raise 
The  joyful  song  of  Zion's  better  days  : 
Their  pensive  thoughts  to  Judah's  valleys  rove, 
And  mourn  the  ruin  of  the  land  they  love ; 
That  land  where  once  luxuriant  harvests  bow'd, 
That  blighted  gift  of  an  offended  God. 

No  more  they  roam  o'er  Palestina's  hills, 
Through  balmy  groves,  beside  refreshing  rills; 
Or  musing  o'er  the  prophet  page,  recline 
Beneath  the  shady  palm,  or  clustered  vine  : 
No  more  for  them  the  flowers  of  Sharon  bloom, 
Nor  Carmel's  balmy  borders  breathe  perfume; 
The  dews  of  Hermon  vainly  fall  for  them, 
And  idly  Jordan  rolls  his  sacred  stream  : 
The  Cedar  monarch  from  his  lofty  throne, 
To  strangers  yields  the  pride  of  Lebanon  ;■ — 
And — deeper  grief! — the  temple's  holy  things, 
Profaned  at  banquets  of  Chaldean  kings, 
In  proud  display  adorn  the  festive  board, 
And  grace  the  revels  of  their  heathen  lord. 

Mourn — thou  afflicted,  bruised,  forsaken  One  ! 
Unhappy  outcast  of  a  ruined  throne. 
The  waters  strong,  and  many,  are  unchained, 
And  darken  all  the  borders  of  thy  land. 


But  hark ! — a  sound  ascends  from  other  years, 
The  brightening  visions  of  departed  seers, 
Whose  eye  illum'd  with  heaven-descended  rays, 
Explored  the  depth  of  uncreated  days. 
Dejected  Exile  !  wake  a  bolder  strain, 
Thy  foot  shall  bound  on  Jordan's  banks  again  ! 
Thine  eyes  behold  where  once  the  prophets  trod, 
The  Promised — the  Anointed  One  of  God! 
And  lo  !  He  comes  ! — but  not  in  flame  or  storm, 
He  comes  in  lowly  guise  and  humble  form  ! 
Emanuel  of  nations — living  Lord, — 
Eternal  Spirit, — uncreated  word ! 
Son  of  the  Highest — with  His  glory  crown'd, 
Heir  of  all  worlds — above  all  powers  enthroned  ! 
His  gracious  voice,  His  heavenly  truth  severe, 
The  hardened  heart  shall  feel,  the  deaf  shall  hear  ! 
His  works  of  wondrous  love  the  blind  shall  see, 
The  lame  shall  leap  with  joy,  from  bondage  free  ; 
The  palsied  arm  with  sinewy  strength  shall  swell, 
The  leprous  skin  its  new-born  health  reveal ;  — 
And  e'en  where  death  had  seized  his  pallid  prey, 
Where  clay-cold  limbs  in  earth's  dark  bosom  lay, 
The  Word  of  Power  shall  burst  the  icy  chain; 
Reviving  pulses  lightly  throb  again : 
The  kindling  orb  its  visual  ray  receive, 
The  bandaged  form  arise — come  forth — and  live  ! 

Sing,  captive  Daughter  ! — widowad  Queen,  rejoice  ! 
In  Salem  thou  shalt  hear  Messiah's  voice ; 
Yet,  will  thy  sons  His  lowly  advent  own, 
Or  hail  a  Saviour,  but  on  David's  throne  ? 
Will  they  receive — and  humbly  yield  belief — 
The  Lord  of  Glory  in  the  Man  of  Grief? 
— Ah !  he  whose  right  it  is  to  wear  the  crown, 
Whose  word  can  summon  angel  armies  down ; 
He,  at  whose  throne  the  nations,  bending  low, 
With  reverent  homage — or  in  judgment — bow, 
From  radiant  realms  of  heavenly  joy  must  come, 
A  houseless  wanderer  from  his  blissful  home ; 
Must  bear  the  impious  taunt,  the  reckless  gibe, 
Of  haughty  Pharisee,  and  scoffing  Scribe  ; 
Endure  the  anguish  of  the  thorn-crowned  brow, 
The  daring  mockery  of  his  hour  of  woe; 
The  conflict  of  the  body's'dying  pain, — 
A  glorious  body,  soon  to  rise  again, 
When, — Nature's  ruthless  conqueror  captive  led, — 
The  grave  yields  up  the  first  fruits  of  the  dead  ! 

But  in  these  bright  and  glorious  gospel  days, 
In  Goshen-lands  of  Truth's  meridian  blaze, 
Are  there  not  those — the  Christian's  grief  and  shame, 
Who  claim  a  portion  in  the  Saviour's  name, 
Yet  reason,  faithless,  on  the  path  He  trod, 
And  own  the  Prophet,  but  deny  the  God, 
Still  in  the  heart  to  Israel's  folly  true, 
— Though  the  pierced  side  is  open  to  their  view, — 
They  crucify  the  Lord  of  Life  anew; 
Perversely  blind,  and  like  the  ancient  Jew, 
Obtuse  of  heart,  they  know  not  what  they  do. 
Yet  e'en  for  these  the  healing  current  flowed, 
The  costly  ransom  of  his  precious  blood  ; 
Yet  e'en  for  these,  compassionate,  he  pleads, 
For  these,  at  God's  right  hand  for  ever  intercedes. 

0  Thou,  who  look'st  with  tender  pity  down  ■ 
On  erring  man,  from  thine  eternal  throne ! 
Whose  mercy  more  divinely  condescends, 
The  lowlier  thine  humble  creature  bends, 
As  Zionward  he  turns  a  prayerful  gaze, 
Hear  !  and  forgive,  in  heaven  thy  dwelling  place  ! 
If  e'er,  elate  with  reason's  opening  powers, 
In  wayward  flights  of  inexperienced  hours, 
My  ardent  mind  essayed  to  overreach 
The  ample  knowledge  Thou  art  pleased  to  teach ; 
Above  the  bounds  of  lawful  wisdom  shoot, 
And  dare  the  dangers  of  forbidden  fruit; 
The  venturous  thought,  from  /alse  ambition  free, 
Was  purely  love  of  Truth — and  love  of  Thee. 
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But  ah  !  the  dove  that  leaves  her  ark  of  rest, 
On  feeble  wing  to  roam  the  boundless  waste, 
O'er  pathless  regions  of  a  shoreless  sea, 
Must  turn  again — to  seek  repose  in  Thee. 
Thou  High  and  Holy  One  !  in  life  and  death 
Abase  the  reasoner,  purify  my  faith ; 
Oh  !  rend  the  rock  of  adamant,  impart 
A  reverent  spirit  and  believing  heart, 
Down  by  the  cool  and  silent  springs  to  prove 
Refreshing  draughts  of  Thy  sustaining  love  ! 
For  not  on  mountain  tops,  in  cloudy  spheres, 
The  voice  of  wisdom  strikes  aspiring  ears; 
Far  in  the  bosom's  deep  recess  she  dwells, 
In  lowly  valleys  and  sequestered  dells  : 
Where,  gently  taught,  the  filial  heart  may  prove 
Thy  slain  and  risen  Son,  is  life,  and  light,  and  love. 
And  when  the  growing  grain  of  living  faith, 
Removes  the  mountain  from  the  pilgrim's  path, 
He  sees  the  beauty  of  her  pleasant  ways, 
Her  walls  Salvation,  and  her  gates  of  praise  ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — The  Senate  has  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  Executive  session,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Treaty  with  Mexico.  It  is  understood  that  by 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  the  United  States  are  to  pay 
Mexico  $15,000,000  for  the  territory  acquired,  and 
assume  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  the  latter  republic,  making  the  price  of  the 
acquisition  about  $20,000,000,  beside  the  enormous 
expenses  of  the  war.  A  proposition  has  been  of- 
fered to  lay  the  Treaty  on  the  table,  and  appoint 
three  or  more  eminent  statesmen  as  Commission- 
ers, to  proceed  to  Mexico  and  negotiate  a  new  and 
more  satisfactory  agreement.  This  proposition 
seems  to  meet  with  considerable  favour,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Treaty  will  either  be  ratified  with 
considerable  amendment,  or  the  latter  plan  will  be 
adopted. 

The  House  has  been  engaged  on  the  bill  to  sup- 
ply deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the  last 
fiscal  year.  On  the  28th  ult.,  a  resolution  was  of- 
fered for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  authorizing  the  im- 
prisonment of  fugitive  slaves  in  the  prisons  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  resolution  was  laid 
over.  A  resolution  embodying  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso was  laid  on  the  table,  105  to  93. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — On  the  29th  ult., 
a  series  of  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  Mexican 
War,  passed  the  Senate.  An  amendment  to  one 
of  them,  sustaining  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  was  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  20  to  7.  Resolutions  approving  of 
Whitney's  proposition  for  a  rail  road  to  the  Pacific, 
and  recommending  the  subject  to  the  early  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  have  passed  both  Houses. 

Venezuela. — This  State  is  in  a  fearful  condition. 
It  seems  that  the  President  had  become  very  un- 
popular, and  the  Congress  had  determined  to  im- 
peach him,  but  on  the  opening  of  that  body,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  apparently 
set  on  by  the  President,  and  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers were  massacred.  The  remainder  were  after- 
wards escorted  to  the  hall  by  the  President  and 
his  guards,  and  compelled  to  pass  several  acts, 
among  which  was  one  exonerating  the  Executive 
from  all  censure.  The  distinguished  General  Paez 
bad  pronounced  against  the  Government,  both  par- 
ties were  raisii.g  troops,  and  an  immediate  civil 
war  was  expected. 

Europe. — By  the  arrival  of  the  Britannia  at  Bos 
ton,  dates  to  the  12th  ult,  have  been  received. 


Corn  had  still  further  declined,  and  cotton  had  ad- 
vanced. Finance  and  trade  generally  had  deci- 
dedly improved.  The  English  Government  had  de- 
termined on  a  large  increase  of  the  ''national  de- 
fences"— part  of  the  plan  being  to  double  the  ar- 
tillery force,  and  embody  250,000  militia.  Distress 
and  destitution  continued  to  increase  in  Ireland. 
The  French  Government  had  prohibited  the  "  Re- 
form banquets,"  and  resolved  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  place  in  future.  The  announcement 
of  this  determination  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
is  said  to  have  produced  a  tremendous  excitement, 
forcibly  calling  to  mind  the  terrible  scenes  of  the 
Revolutionary  Convention.  The  rebellion  in  Sicily 
and  Naples  had  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  in- 
surgents, who  had  compelled  the  King  to  grant 
them  a  constitution  "to  be  founded  on. the  same 
principles  as  the  French  Charter  of  1830,  including 
two  chambers,  the  royal  inviolability,  the  respon- 
sibility of  ministers,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  national  guard."  The  Roman  Catholic,  how- 
ever, remains  to  be  the  only  religion  which  is  tole- 
rated. Austria  continues  to  pour  troops  into  Italy, 
where  she  has  now  an  army  of  150,000  men.  Eng- 
land had  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Pope,  and  in- 
formed Austria  that  any  armed  interference  with 
the  measures  of  reform  prosecnted  in  the  Papal 
States,  will  be  considered  by  the  former  as  a  de- 
claration of  war.  It  is  reported  that  both  Etna  and 
Vesuvius  were  vomiting  forth  flames,  and  an  erup- 
tion of  lava  was  daily  expected.  Frederick  VII, 
the  new  King  of  Denmark,  has  granted  a  constitu- 
tion to  his  subjects.  It  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  deputies,  who  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  States. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  this  School  on  Fourth  day, 
the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next,  for  the  admission  of 
the  sons  of  Friends,  and  of  othersprofessing  with 
them,  who  desire  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  our  religious 
Society. 

The  Officers  of  the  Institution  will  be — 
Lindley  Murray  Moore,  Principal  and  Teacher 

of  English  Literature. 
Hugh  D.  Vail,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 

Natural  Philosophy. 
Joseph  W.  Aldrich,  Teacher  of  the  Latin  and 

Greek  languages  and  Ancient  Literature. 

The  price  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  $200  per  an- 
num, payable  as  follows,  viz.  : — $60  at  the  open- 
ing, and  $60  at  the  middle  of  the  Winter  term,  and 
$80  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  term. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Charles  Yar- 
nall.  No.  39  High  street,  Philadelphia. 

05^  Parents  who  propose  entering  students,  are 
particularly  requested  to  forward  their  names  im- 
mediately, in  order  to  admit  of  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements being  made. 


MEETING  OF  THE  FREE  PRODUCE  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  next  general  meeting  of  the  Free  Produce 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  will  be  held  in  Clarkson  Hall,  on  Sixth 
day,  the  17th  of  Third  month  next,  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  P.  M. 

GEORGE  W.  TAYLOR,  Secretary. 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  SS7.)  • 

David  Barclay  had  now  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes  ;  had  tasted  of  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, and  by  his  general  conduct  among  men, 
had  obtained  the  approbation  of  most  with  whom 
he  had  been  concerned.  His  retirement  from 
the  world,  had  given  him  a  sight  of  his  own  heart, 
and  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  temporal  things  ; 
each  day  giving  fresh  evidence  of  their  insta- 
bility in  every  condition,  from  that  of  the  King 
upon  his  throne,  to  that  of  the  most  destitute. 
He  observed  too,  that  neither  justice  nor  inno- 
cency  could  protect,  nor  good  offices  done  se- 
cure a  man  from  malice,  envy,  and  persecution. 
In  this  perplexity,  he  thought  it  was  high  time 
for  him,  who  had  spent  so  much  of  his  day  in 
the  service  of  others,  (being  then  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age,)  to  bestow  the  remainder 
wholly  in  the  service  of  God,  and  by  so  doing 
more  directly  answer  the  great  end  of  his  crea- 
tion. Under  these  considerations,  he  looked 
around  him  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  earnest- 
ness, to  know,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  pretend- 
ers, what  society  of  Christians  to  join  with. 
One  observation  he  had  made  upon  all  the  differ- 
ent persuasions,  that  each  of  them  laid  claim  to 
be  the  only  true  Christians,  yet  not  only  differed 
from,  but  persecuted  one  another  with  the 
greatest  violence,  as  opportunity  came  into  their 
hand  ;  and  this,  for  the  very  reason  which  had 
rendered  themselves  the  object  of  persecution, 
namely,  their  differing  from  others.  His  inter- 
course with  the  world,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
had  given  him  ample  occasion  to  make  such  re- 
marks on  their  practice;  while  the  perusal  of 
their  several  systems  of  divinity,  while  in  his 
retirement,  had  afforded  him  full  insight  into 
their  several  credenda.  Upon  the  whole,  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  Christian  religion  must  in  itself 
be  very  good,  and  the  only  true  religion,  since 


all  valued  themselves  upon  their  claim  to  it ;  and 
further,  that  all  could  not  be  right,  when  they 
so  widely  differed  one  from  another.  To  relieve 
himself  by  arriving  at  a  determinate  choice,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  close  reading  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  only  certain  way  of  knowing 
the  religion  of  Christ  in  its  primitive  purity.  By 
such  means  was  he  brought  clearly  to  see,  in 
what  this  essentially  consists,  and  what  was  the 
shape  its  several  professors  had  put  upon  it.  He 
saw,  that  in  itself  it  was  "  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost," — that  it 
taught  to  be  humble,  patient,  self-denying, — to 
endure  all  things,  to  suffer  all  things ; — not  to 
place  our  happiness  or  comfort  on  this  world,  or 
the  things  of  it. 

Whilst  under  these  considerations,  he  heard  of 
a  people,  called  in  derision  Quakers,  who  under 
great  reproach  for  their  singularity  and  abstracted- 
ness from  the  world,  bore,  in  much  plainness 
and  simplicity,  a  remarkable  testimony  against 
all  the  follies  and  vanities  of  the  world,  as  well 
in  their  practice  as  in  words  ;  and  he  considered, 
that  if  they  were  really  such  as  even  their  ene- 
mies were  forced  to  acknowledge,  there  must  be 
somewhat  extraordinary  about  them.  These  his 
private  thoughts,  he  afterward  communicated  on 
several  occasions  to  his  friends. 

Accordingly,  with  the  greatest  earnestness  did 
he  set  about  an  examination  and  inquiry  relative 
to  this  way,  which  Was  indeed  "  everywhere 
spoken  against."  Being  in  London  about  this 
time,  he  "  had  converse  with  several  Friends 
both  there  and  elsewhere,"  as  the  Record  pre- 
served at  Ury  distinctly  states,  "  whereby  his 
mind  became  convinced "  with  regard  to  the 
tenets  held  by  Friends.  Some  months  after  this, 
being  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  together 
with  John  Swintoune,  David  Barclay  was  con- 
siderably "  strengthened  and  assisted  "  instru- 
mentally  by  this  individual,  in  making  an  open 
avowal  of  his  sentiments.  It  is  said  of  Swin- 
toune, that  during  his  imprisonment  he  was  more 
concerned  to  spread  the  views  he  had  adopted, 
than  to  defend  his  own  life  ;  and  it  appears,  that 
on  this  occasion,  the  Governor  of  the  Caslle,  to 
prevent  the  infection  of  his  opinions,  shut  him 
up  for  several  weeks  close  prisoner,  debarring 
him  from  all  sort  of  intercourse.  With  much 
wisdom,  however,  as  well  as  patience  and  cau- 
tion, did  David  Barclay  pursue  his  inquiry,  be- 
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fore  he  moved  in  so  important  a  step.  He  ascer- 
tained, that  notwithstanding  all  the  calumnies 
and  reproach  with  which  their  enemies  loaded 
them,  this  class  of  men  were  a  sober,  plain,  self- 
denying,  religious  people ;  that  they  never 
shunned  suffering  or  persecution  for  their  testi- 
mony ;  that  they  gave  up  their  all  for  the  sake 
of  their  religion  ;  that  they  had  beat  their  swords 
into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing-hooks,  and  neither  taught  nor  exercised  war 
anymore, — the  certain  mark  of  the  gospel  times, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  evangelical 
prophet,  Isai.  ii.  4.  Further,  that  they  loved  one 
another, — the  infallible  character  our  blessed 
Saviour  hath  given,  of  their  being  his  disciples, 
John  xiii,  35  ;  in  short,  that  their  practice  and 
principles  were  most  agreeable  to  the  primitive 
standard  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  He 
therefore  came  to  this  fixed  and  certain  conclu- 
sion ; — if  Jesus  Christ  hath  followers,  disci- 
ples, or  a  visible  church  upon  earth,  these  must 
be  they.  So,  upon  full  conviction,  he  joined  with 
them,  and  became  eminent  for  his  religious  and 
exemplary  life,  resolving  to  suffer  indignities  and 
injuries  for  conscience  sake, — a  virtue  he  was 
before  very  much  unacquainted  with. 

This  change  in  his  resolutions,  belief,  and 
practice,  made  him  suffer  nothing  in  the  esteem 
of  the  generous  and  better  part  of  his  acquain- 
tances ;  but  it  had  the  contrary  effect  among  the 
more  mean  and  malicious ;  and  the  laws  being 
then  against  all  meetings  for  worship,  not  con- 
ducted after  the  prescribed  national  standard, 
these  greedily  laid  hold  of  the  occasion,  to  mo- 
lest so  peaceable  a  people ;  although  it  was 
clearly  the  main  intention  of  the  government,  in 
the  enactment  of  these  laws,  to  put  down  those 
field  conventicles  of  armed  men  among  the  Presby- 
terians in  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland,  where 
few  of  the  Quakers  ever  were  disturbed.  In  the 
north,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  at  Aberdeen, 
they  were  often  "mobbed  by  the  dregs  of  the 
town,  set  on  by  the  zealots  of  that  day."  It  was 
remarked,  that  none  bore  these  indignities  with 
greater  calmness  than  did  David  Barclay.  One 
of  his  relations,  upon  an  occasion  of  uncommon 
rudeness,  lamenting  that  he  should  now  be  treated 
so  differently  from  what  formerly  he  had  been ; 
he  answered,  that  he  found  more  satisfaction  as 
well  as  honour,  in  being  thus  insulted  for  his  re- 
ligious principles,  than  when,  some  years  before, 
it  was  usual  for  the  magistrates,  as  he  passed 
the  city  of  Aberdeen,  to  meet  him  several  miles, 
and  conduct  him  to  a  public  entertainment  in 
their  town-house,  and  then  convey  him  so  far  out 
again,  in  order  to  gain  his  favour. 

His  humility  and  sincerity  as  to  religion  were 
"  most  remarkable  in  his  whole  conduct ;  "  but 
his  deportment  is  said  to  have  been  particularly 
awful  and  striking,  when  engaged  in  public 
prayer.  In  his  person,  he  is  represented  as  "one 
of  the  largest,  strongest,  and  handsomest  men 
(hat  could  be  seen  among  many  thousands." 
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It  appears,  that  David  Barclay  resided  at 
Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  his  convincement, 
which,  as  before  remarked,  took  place  in  1666. 
In  the  4th  month  following,  he  sent  his  son 
Robert  to  reside  on  his  estate  of  Ury,  near 
Stonehaven,  being  accompanied  by  his  agent, 
David  Falconer,  a  worthy  Friend,  who  had 
several  times  suffered  imprisonment  for  con- 
science sake  at  Edinburgh.  The  first  public 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  worship  was  kept  at 
Ury,  with  some  others  in  that  neighbouihood, 
that  same  month  and  year;  Robert  being  then 
not  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  having  quite 
newly  become  united  in  faith  and  fellowship  with 
this  religious  body.  Such  a  fact  is  thought 
worthy  to  be  pointed  out ;  and  it  is  affectionately 
recommended  to  the  contemplation  of  the  youth- 
ful reader,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  extensive 
religious  growth  and  fruitfulness  of  "  this  blessed 
young  man  "  in  after  life  : — it  seems  to  have 
been  as  an  early  offering  by  way  of  earnest,  and, 
doubtless,  not  merely  indicated,  but  opened  the 
way  to  further  acts  of  dedication.  His  father 
soon  after,  settling  with  .his  family  at  Ury, 
meetings  of  the  like  kind  continued  from  that  time 
to  be  regularly  held,  in  a  building  close  to  the 
family  mansion,  for  the  space  of,  probably,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

(To  be  continued .) 


PLAINNESS  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  BEHAVIOUR. 

Among  the  deviations  from  the  usual  habits 
of  his  cotemporaries,  which  George  Fox  believed 
himself  divinely  required  to  exhibit,  not  the. 
least  remarkable  were  the  disuse  of  the  usual 
modes  of  salutation,  and  the  adoption  of  the  cor- 
rect scriptural  language,  in  the  use  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns,  thee  and  thou.  On  this  sub- 
ject his  own  statement  is  clear  and  pointed: — 
"  When  the  Lord  sent  me  into  the  world,  he 
forbade  me  to  put  off  my  hat  to  any,  high  or 
low ;  and  I  was  required  to  thee  and  thou  all 
men  and  women,  without  respect  to  rich  or  poor, 
great  or  small.  O,  the  rage  that  was  in  the 
priests,  magistrates,  professors  and  people  of 
all  sorts,*  and  especially  in  priests  and  pro- 
fessors ;  for,  though  thou,  to  a  single  person,  was 


*  To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  manners 
of  that  time,  it  may  probahly  be  difficult  to  conceive, 
why  so  inoffensive  a  practice  as  the  adoption  of  Scrip- 
tural phraseology  should  excite  such  indignation  as  it 
did.  But  this  may  be  readily  understood,  if  we  recol- 
lect, that  this  language  was  much  used  among  those 
who  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  world ;  and 
was  often,  if  not  generally,  employed  in  addressing  in- 
feriors. And,  although  it  was  always  used  in  prayer 
to  the  Almighty,  and  retained  in  the  higher  orders  of 
composition,  its  adoption  in  common  conversation  ap- 
peared, in  the  eyes  of  the  fashionable  world,  not  only 
vulgar,  but  disrespectful.  Hence  we  perceive  the  point 
of  George  Fox's  remark,  that  he  was  required  to  use 
this  language,  without  respect  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or 
jmalt. 
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according  to  their  grammar  rules,  and  according 
to  the  Bible,  yet  they  could  not  bear  to  hear  it." 

While  George  Fox  was  imprisoned  in  Scar- 
borough Castle,  during  the  year  1665,  he  had 
numerous  visitors,  who  came  to  dispute  with 
him.  One  of  these  was  a  priest,  who  inquired 
why  he  and  his  friends  said  thee  and  thou  to 
people  ? — adding  that  he  counted  them  fools  and 
idiots  for  speaking  in  that  manner.  George, 
we  may  observe,  in  reply,  made  no  allusion  to 
the  conviction  of  duty  on  which  he  acted,  but 
defended  his  practice,  and  refuted  his  opponent, 
on  grammatical  principles.  He  asked  the  priest 
whether  those  who  translated  the  Scriptures, 
and  those  that  formed  their  grammars,  were  fools 
and  idiots  ?  And  if  they  were,  why  he,  and  such 
as  he,  who  considered  themselves  wise  men, 
had  not  altered  their  grammars,  and  substituted 
you  for  thee  and  thou  there  and  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  ?  But  if  the  translators  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  authors  of  their  grammars  were 
wise  men,  then  he  desired  the  priest  to  reflect 
whether  they  were  not  fools  and  idiots  them- 
selves, that  did  not  speak  as  their  Bibles  and 
grammars  taught  them,  but  were  offended  with 
those  who  did,  and  reckoned  them  fools  and 
idiots  for  speaking  so.  This  reply,  we  are  told, 
silenced  the  priest. 

It  would  have  been  a  singular  circumstance 
in  the  life  of  George  Fox,  if,  with  the  keen  pen- 
etrating eye  of  a  reformer,  with  which  he  ex- 
amined the  doctrines  and  practices  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  he  had  not  found  himself  called  to  re- 
form the  customary  language  of  the  world.  The 
application  of  the  plural  pronoun  to  a  single  per- 
son, having  originated  in  flattery — for  that  mode 
of  address  was  first  used  to  persons  in  authori- 
ty— was  not  reconcilable  with  the  pure  language 
which  he  was  engaged  to  maintain.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  Scriptural  phraseology,  appeared 
then,  no  doubt  as  it  does  now,  to  a  majority  of 
those  who  speak  our  language,  a  matter  with 
which  religion  had  but  little  connection.  It  was, 
however,  with  George  Fox  and  his  friends,  not 
merely  the  restoration  of  a  pure  language,  but 
an  essential  part  of  their  testimony  to  the  intrin- 
sic equality  of  men.  They  did  not,  in  con- 
formity to  the  usages  of  the  day,  employ  one 
phraseology  for  the  poor  and  another  for  the 
rich.  Uncovering  the  head  was  an  indication  of 
the  reverence  with  which  they  engaged  in  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  or  approached  the  Almighty 
in  prayer ;  and  therefore,  they  could  not  con- 
scientiously indicate,  in  a  similar  manner,  a  real 
or  spurious  reverence  to  their  fellow  man. 
Hence,  we  may  perceive,  that  if  the  use  of  the 
plain  language,  and  abstinence  from  the  practice 
of  uncovering  the  head  and  bowing  the  body, 
were  not  parts  of  the  same  testimony,  they  were, 
at  least,  closely  allied,  and  appear  to  have  been 
almost  equally  offensive  to  the  pride  of  professors 
and  profane. 

It  must  appear,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 


sober  rationality,  a  matter  of  little  importance 
whether  a  man  that  approaches  us,  or  enters  a 
room  where  we  are,  carries  his  hat  on  his  head 
or  in  his  hand ;  yet,  we  find  even  now,  a  degree 
of  regard  paid  to  the  ceremony  of  the  hat,  which 
sufficiently  proves  the  hold  it  has  taken  upon 
the  feelings  of  many  among  us.    When  we  be- 
hold all  the  men,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
who  enter  the  halls  of  justice  or  legislation,  me- 
chanically take  off  their  hats  as  they  pass  the 
door,  we  may  reasonably  inquire  whether  this 
is  an  unmeaning  ceremony.   If  it  is  destitute  of 
meaning,  why  is  it  so  generally  followed  ?  Why 
does  the  man  who  avoids  it  appear  singular  ? 
If  it  has  a  meaning,  what  is  it  ?    Are  we  show- 
ing reverence  to  the  place  or  to  the  people,  from 
whom  the  same  indications  of  reverence  are  ex- 
pected in  return  ?    This  usage,  which  custom 
seems  to  have  riveted  upon  us,  has  evidently  a 
degree  of  slavery  in  it,  if  nothing  worse  ;  and  if 
we  ask  what  kind  of  feeling  or  propensity  it  is 
that  exacts  it,  we  shall  probably  find  ourselves 
compelled    to    acknowledge  that  it  is  pride. 
Would  any  man  be  punctiliously  careful  to  doff 
his  hat  upon  entering  a  room,  if  he  knew  that 
every  person   in  it  but   himself  was  blind? 
Would  this  care  prevail  among  those  who  can 
see,  if  pride  was  entirely  banished  from  among 
us  ? 

The  history  of  William  Penn  exhibits  several 
striking  instances  of  the  importance  attached  in 
his  day  to  the  ceremony  of  the  hat.  When  his 
father  found  that  he  was  adopting  the  principles 
of  George  Fox,  he  offered  to  tolerate  his  behavior 
towards  others,  on  condition  that  he  would  ap- 
pear bareheaded  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the 
duke  of  York,  and  himself.  Had  William  Penn 
considered  this  as  an  unimportant  ceremony,  de- 
void of  connection  with  religious  duty,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  filial  regard  for  the  wishes 
of  his  parent,  would  have  procured  an  unhesi- 
tating compliance.  But  whatever  respect  he 
might  be  willing  to  accord  to  the  royal  or  pa- 
ternal relation,  he  well  knew  that  the  king,  the 
duke  and  the  admiral  were  only  men,  and  con- 
sequently, if  he  should  consent  to  manifest  his 
reverence  to  them  by  the  same  indication  as  he 
did  towards  his  Creator,  he  would  be  abandoning 
the  principle  which  he  felt  himself  called  to  sup- 
port. He  could  not  give  to  any  man,  whatever 
his  rank  or  relation  might  be,  the  indications  of 
reverence  which  he  reserved  for  his  Maker. 
This  was  more  than  the  pride  of  habitual  au- 
thority could  patiently  bear,  and  the  promising 
young  man  was  expelled  from  the  paternal  man- 
sion. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  conduct  of 
many  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  educa- 
tion in  the  Society  of  Friends,  too  clearly  proves 
the  little  importance  which  they  attach  to  the 
testimony  for  which  William  Penn  was  made 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  his  worldly  prospects,  as 
well  as  to  its  kindred  testimony,  the  restoration 
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of  the  genuine  Scripture  language.  To  those 
who  believe  as  George  Fox  did,  that  they  are 
divinely  commanded  to  maintain  these  testimo- 
nies, arguments  to  prove  their  reasonableness 
would  be  of  little  importance.  The  duty  of  the 
Christian  is  not  to  reason  upon  the  commands 
of  his  Lord,  but  to  obey  them.  Yet,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  remember,  that  every  general 
practice  into  which  the  humbly  devoted  follower 
of  Christ  is  led  by  the  convictions  of  duty,  how- 
ever opposed  to  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  the 
day,  is  found,  when  soberly  examined,  to  be  en- 
tirely and  eminently  rational.  Thus,  what  the 
Saviour  taught  his  disciples  in  secret,  they  were 
directed  to  proclaim  on  the  housetop ;  and  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  are  unfolded  to  pious  in- 
dividuals are  eventually  acknowledged  as  objects 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  nations. 

With  regard  to  the  ceremony  of  the  hat,  and  the 
use  of  correct  Scripture  language,  it  requires  but 
few  arguments  to  show  the  superior  rationality 
of  the  practice  of  George  Fox  and  his  coadjutors. 
What  custom  could  He  more  completely  slavish 
than  one  which  endangered  the  life  of  a  man, 
because  he  happened,  when  walking  the  streets 
of  a  crowded  city,  not  to  observe  another  who 
saluted  him  by  the  cap  and  knee  ?  Yet  such, 
Wm.  Penn  informs  us,  was  once  his  situation. 
And  upon  what  principle  of  rationality  can  we 
defend  the  habit  of  using  the  same  pronoun  to 
designate  a  singular  and  plural,  while  the  lan- 
guage we  speak  has  furnished  us  with  two  ? 
Yet  irrational  as  the  usages  of  the  fashionable 
world  must  appear  in  these  particulars,  experi- 
ence seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  no- 
thing less  than  religious  obligation  is  forcible 
enough  to  change  them. 

That  the  language  which  George  Fox  was 
the  instrument  of  bringing  more  conspicuously 
into  use,  is  the  genuine  English  idiom,  is  easily 
shown  by  several  considerations. 

We  observe,  as  George  Fox  remarked  to  the 
priest,  this  is  the  phraseology  adopted  in  our 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  this  translation,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  the  best  specimen  extant  of  pure  and  correct 
English.  In  poetry,  at  least  in  the  higher  orders 
of  composition,  where  style  is  a  paramount  ob- 
ject, this  mode  of  expression  is  perhaps  univer- 
sal. It  is  the  uniform  language  of  Milton's  great 
poems,  as  well  as  of  all  our  best  poets.  In  such 
prose  compositions  as  arc  designed  to  exhibit  our 
language  in  its  utmost  purity  and  perfection,  we 
find  the  same  style  preserved.  Hence,  we 
fairly  infer,  that  this  is  the  established  usage, 
and  that  the  colloquial  style,  so  generally  adopt- 
ed, is  an  anomaly. 

The  perfection  of  a  language  consists  in  its 
capacity  of  expressing  with  clearness  and  fa- 
cility the  various  shades  of  thought.  Of  course, 
a  language  which  could  not  readily  distinguish 
whether  an  address  was  made  to  one  or  to  more, 
would  be  defective  in  an  essential  element.  But 


the  indiscriminate  application  of  you  to  one,  and 
to  many,  would,  if  universal,  annihilate  this  dis- 
tinction, and  consequently  diminish  the  clearness 
and  force  of  our  language. 

But  considerations  of  a  philological  character, 
however  clear,  constitute  a  feeble  barrier  against 
the  influence  and  sla\  ery  of  custom.  It  is  to  the 
operation  of  religious  conviction  that  we  must  look 
for  a  complete  emancipation  from  the  slavery  of 
improper  customs.  In  regard  to  the  customary 
address,  it  is  apprehended  that  those  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
and  who  retain  the  profession,  generally  regard 
the  use  of  the  plain  language  as  a  part  of  that 
profession,  and  consequently  as  a  religious  duty. 
And  we  can  fully  avow  the  opinion,  that  if  our 
young  people  would  maintain  this  testimony  in 
a  firm  and  unflinching  manner,  they  would  find 
their  strength  in  regard  to  other  peculiarities  of 
the  society  sensibly  increased.  Nothing  that  is 
likely  to  obstruct  or  to  accelerate  our  progress 
in  the  way  of  a  Christian  life,  is  too  small  for 
serious  consideration.  And  we  would  affec- 
tionately admonish  such  readers  of  the  Review, 
of  every  age  or  condition  in  life,  as  feel  an  ap- 
prehension of  duty  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
plain  language,  never  to  permit  themselves  to  be 
drawn  aside,  by  any  species  of  reasoning,  from 
a  faithful  adherence  to  conscientious  convic- 
tions. 

There  is  one  aspect  in  which  this  subject 
may  be  viewed,  which  seems  to  merit  more  at- 
tention than  it  commonly  receives.  If  we  re- 
gard the  use  of  the  Scriptural  language  as  a  part 
of  our  religious  duly,  why  is  it  not  more  fully 
and  consistently  maintained  ?  If  we  attempt,  as 
George  Fox  did,  to  defend  the  use  of  the  plain 
language  by  pointing  out  its  consistency  with 
the  rules  of  grammar,  why  are  those  rules  so 
generally  disregarded  ?  As  the  use  of  you,  in- 
stead of  the  singular,  in  common  conversation, 
has  led  to  its  adoption  in  familiar  writing,  so  the 
use  of  the  objective  thee,  instead  of  the  nomina- 
tive thou,  among  Friends  in  their  customary  in- 
tercourse, has  led  to  the  occasional  introduction 
of  this  anomaly  into  writing.  In  that  case,  cus- 
tom not  having  made  this  phraseology  familiar 
to  the  eye,  whatever  it  may  be  to  the  ear,  its 
awkwardness  is  obvious  and  offensive  to  correct 
taste. 

As  it  would  be  an  evident  waste  of  time  to  go 
into  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  the  proprie- 
ty of  endeavouring  to  support  what  we  usually  re- 
gard as  one  of  our  testimonies,  in  a  thoroughly 
consistent  manner,  we  will  close  our  observa- 
tions on  the  subject,  by  the  insertion  of  a  com- 
munication receiv  ed  not  long  ago  from  a  consci- 
ontious  correspondent,  from  which  it  will  mani- 
festly appear  that  the  editor  is  not  alone  in 
assigning  to  the  correct  use  of  the  plain  lan- 
guage a  more  conspicuous  position  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  Quakerism,  than  is  usually  accorded 
to  it. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

PLAIN  LANGUAGE. 

The  observations  found  in  number  11  of 
Friends'  Review,  on  the  plain  language,  interest- 
ed me  much,  and  I  would  gladly  have  seen  ere 
this  time,  something  corroborative  of  the  views 
of  that  writer,  from  the  pen  of  some  more  able  ad- 
vocate of  propriety  and  consistency  than  myself. 

The  noble,  plain  and  appropriate  manner  in 
which  he  treats  the  subject,  is  such,  that  the 
reading  of  it  both  cheered  and  rejoiced  my  heart 
My  case  was  almost  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  person  he  alludes  to,  who  "endured  long 
and  painful  suffering  for  years,  for  want  of  full 
faithfulness  in  the  correct  use  of  the  plain 
language,  while  the  fear  of  those  older,"  and  even 
plain,  too,  "  who  used  the  erroneous  mode,  ope- 
rated as  an  almost  incredible  barrier ;  "  and  I 
have  reason,  with  him,  to  believe,  "  there  are 
many  such,  variously  scattered."  And,  as  the 
editor  says,  he  "  can  assure  his  readers,  from  an 
experience  of  nearly  fifty  years,  that  the  real 
difficulty  in  the  case,  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
commencement,"  I  also  can  assure  those  who 
may  read  these  brief  remarks  of  mine,  that  when 
I  became  fully  resigned  to  make  the  attempt,  it 
was  not  only  made  tolerable,  but  easy — verify- 
ing the  encouraging  declaration  of  the  dear  Mas- 
ter, when  he  said,  "my  yoke  is  easy  and  my 
burden  is  light."  "  Let  any  man  who  under- 
stands the  English  language  determine  to  speak 
grammatically,  whenever  he  speaks  at  all,  and 
the  pronoun  thou,  will  soon  take  its  place  as 
submissively  as  any  member  of  the  family." 
We  find,  that  in  the  view  of  the  considerate  part 
of  the  community  at  large,  it  is  a  lowering  of  the 
dignity  of  our  profession,  for  us  to  make  use  of 
the  objective  pronoun  thee  for  the  nominative 
thou.  B.  F. 


HUTCHINSON'S  LETTERS. 

TO  JOSEPH  GURNEY. 

I  sincerely  congratulate  thee,  in  that  on  thy 
return  to  thy  usual  residence,  after  a  pretty  long 
absence  from  it,  thou  hast  been  enabled  to  re- 
joice and  give  thanks,  on  the  very  spot  which, 
though  doubtless  the  former  scene  of  thy  highest 
enjoyments,  has  also  been  that  of  recent  and  se- 
vere trials.  And  is  not  this,  I  have  been  ready 
to  say,  the  humble  triumph  of  faith  ?  Is  it  not 
the  victory  of  a  spirit  measurably  redeemed  ? 
Yet,  whilst  I  thus  infer  from  thy  delight  in  the 
Lord,  (for  such,  from  thy  "  dissection  "  of  thank- 
fulness, I  think  thy  delight  must  have  been,)  I 
do  not  regret  thy  being  so  far  no  poet  as  to  be 
restrained  or  incapacitated  from  rapture,  think- 
ing as  I  do  that  the  Christian's  joy  should  par- 
take more  of  a  certain  old-fashioned,  apostolic 
thing,  called  "  trembling,"  and  that  the  very 
zenith  even  of  religious  rejoicing,  should  never 
rise  above  the  tranquil  hope  that  "our  names 
are  written  in  heaven." 


I  am  sometimes  struck  with  the  chapter  of 
beatitudes,  on  contrasting  the  characters  on  whom 
the  blessings  and  woes  are  pronounced,  finding 
as  I  do  "  the  poor,"  "the  meek,"  "the  mourn- 
er," "  the  peace-maker,"  "  the  pure  in  heart," 
among  the  first,  and  their  opposites  among  the 
last ;  and  this  line  pf  providential  conduct  to- 
wards the  human  race  may,  I  think,  be  traced 
through  much  of  the  Scriptures,  perhaps  through 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  I  rejoice  in 
the  comfort  thou  hast  been  permitted  to  take  in 
thy  place  and  in  thy  God,  believing  as  I  do  that 
there  is  a  joy  chastised,  a  satisfaction  restrained 
in  the  way  I  have  hinted  at. 

It  may  be  as  evident  to  thee  as  it  is  to  myself, 
that  from  difference  of  temperament — of  our 
mental  course — we  are  rather  prone  to  lean  to 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  subject,  and  this  appa- 
rently without  any  design  ;  whilst  thou  keepest 
guard  on  the  right  hand,  I  would  place  one  on 
the  left.  Thus  whilst  a  leading  position  in  thy 
letter  is,  (I  speak  with  reverence,)  that  a  gracious 
and  merciful  God  is  no  hard  task-master,  and 
that  therefore  He  ought  to  be  cheerfully  loved, 
I  perhaps  may  be  allowed  to  think  that  for  the 
same  reasons  He  should  be  solemnly  feared ; 
and  I  dare  say  we  shall  both  agree,  that  in  the 
due  proportion  and  exercise  of  these  two  princi- 
ples, fear  and  love  combined,  like  heat  and  mois- 
ture in  vegetation,  consist  our  greatest  security, 
and  deepest  if  not  most  luxuriant  growth.  After 
all,  it  is  to  me  a  very  pleasant  circumstance  in 
our  acquaintance,  that  our  aim  being  similar, 
whatever  route  we  take,  we  mostly  meet  at  last, 
and  not  unfrequently  find,  on  comparing  our 
thoughts,  that  they  have  been  previously  running 
in  nearly  the  same  channel.  Thus  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  join  in  thy  belief,  that  an  entire  re- 
signation of  all  that  we  are,  and  all  that  we  pos- 
sess, is  the  road  to  the  purest  and  sweetest  en- 
joyments; and  further,  that  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  lead  us  to  that  most  desirable,  though  too 
little  desired  state,  of  "  having  nothing,  yet  pos- 
sessing all  things,"  in  the  will  and  at  the  dis- 
posal .of  Him  who  thus  really  becomes  our  "  all 
in  all." 

It  seems  that  both  thyself  and  thy  dear  com- 
panion (whom,  though  I  have  not  yet  named,  I 
hope  never  to  forget,)  had  become  much  united 
in  love  to  the  friends  you  have  lately  left.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  this,  and  I  think  with  thee,  that 
thy  last  remark  on  the  nature  of  this  love  was  an 
improvement  or  good  addition  to  the  first,  by 
considering  it,  in  kind  at  least,  as  universal  and 
complete,  rather  than  an  individual  and  propor- 
tionate enjoyment.  This  I  think  must  be  the 
case  when,  in  a  collective  body,  this  precious 
influence  is  felt  to  pervade  the  whole,  and  circu- 
late freely,  as  from  vessel  to  vessel — a  rare  thing, 
of  which  I  just  know  enough  to  believe  in  it; 
but  may  not  even  this  sublimest  spiritual  sense 
with  which  we  are  endowed,  perfect  and  one  as 
it  is  in  its  nature,  vary  in  degree  according  to 
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the  receptive  power  of  different  vessels,  so  that, 
like  the  state  of  which  I  consider  it  an  earnest 
and  a  foretaste,  whilst  the  capacity  of  receiving 
this  blessedness  may  vary,  yet  every  measure  is 
full  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  so  that  "  he 
that  has  much  has  nothing  over,  and  he  that  has 
little  has  no  lack."  This^n  short,  is  my  view 
of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  a  view  which,  whilst 
it  admits  of  one  star  differing  from  another  star 
in  glory,  yet,  like  the  beautiful  order  of  the  pla- 
netary system,  allows  of  no  jarring  or  discord. 
All  harmonize,  all  run  their  appointed  courses, 
and  all  without  envying,  perhaps  without  know- 
ing, the  different  degrees  of  consciousness  which 
each  respectively  possesses ;  all,  all  unite  in 
their  Creator's  praise  ! 


For  Friends'  Review. 

POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

Without  adopting  every  sentiment  expressed, 
much  less  every  conclusion  which  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  following  paragraphs,  taken 
from  "  Bayley's  Two  Lectures  on  Education," 
as  quoted  in  the  Westminster  Review,  I  think 
they  contain  matter  for  profitable  reflection. 
The  tendency,  in  too  many  of  our  schools,  is 
to  an  excessive  multiplication  of  studies.  The 
resulting  evils  are  manifold.  The  time  for 
fastening  elementary  truths  upon  the  still  re- 
tentive memory,  is  wasted  in  endeavouring  to 
cram  the  immature  faculties  with  knowledge 
which  they  are  wholly  unable  to  appropriate — 
a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of 
learning  is  not,  perhaps,  the  result  which  is 
most  to  be  deprecated.  The  proper  train- 
ing of  the  mental  powers  is  almost  wholly  ne- 
glected, and  the  boy's  habit  of  slurring  over  the 
daily  lesson,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  to  compre- 
hend it,  begets  in  the  adult  an  incapacity  for 
the  investigation  of  truth — the  blind  adherence 
to  pre-conceived  opinions,  or  an  equally  blind 
rejection  of  the  views  which  he  has  been  taught 
to  advocate  ;  and,  very  probably,  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  that  learning  of  which  he  has  vainly 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  utility.  Nothing  is 
clearer  to  my  mind,  than  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  popular  education,  as  at  present 
conducted,  are  greatly  overrated.  Nor  is  the 
management  of  our  common  schools  liable  to  a 
more  dangerous  mistake  than  the  substitution  of 
a  specious,  superficial  and  useless  course  of  in- 
struction, in  a  variety  of  brandies,  having  exclu- 
sive reference  to  the  intellect,  for  a  thorough 
drilling  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  with  a 
constant  view  to  moral  training.  So  far  as  the 
passages  quoted  below  may  serve  to  show  the 
folly  of  overtasking  the  youthful  intellect,  the 
writer  seems  to  me  to  promulgate  unquestiona- 
ble truths.  How  far  the  plan  which  he  has 
suggested  might  go  towards  providing  for  those 
wants  which  he  deems  so  imperative,  I  know 
not.    The  interest  which  the  condition  of  the 
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labouring  classes,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  excites  in  all  reflecting  minds  ;  the  obvi- 
ous danger  of  leaving  such  masses  of  human 
beings  in  close  contact,  without  an  effort  for 
their  improvement,  and  the  certainty  that,  in 
this  country,  at  least,  they  are  exerting  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  the  government,  give  import- 
ance to  any  suggestion  for  their  elevation  in 
morals  and  intelligence.  ,  O. 

"  Never  did  a  greater  fallacy  possess  the  world 
than  that  childhood  is  the  principal  time  for  edu- 
cation. Can  ordinary  childhood  understand  the 
laws  and  habits  of  mind — the  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage— the  science  of  mathematics — the  rules  of 
taste  and  criticism — the  economy  and  uses  of 
history — the  relative  value  of  logic,  geography, 
and  drawing — the  importance  of  moral  know- 
ledge— the  force  of  opinion,  and  the  varieties  of 
literature?  The  answer  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  would  be,  from  all  ages,  if  we  could  assem- 
ble them — no  !  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect childhood  under  15  or  16  years,  to  appre- 
ciate these  subjects.  Now  these  subjects  are 
education.  There  can  be  no  education,  worthy 
the  name,  without  them.  And  if  childhood  can- 
not appreciate  them,  it  is  clear  that  childhood, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  cannot  be  edu- 
cated, and  this  is  a  most  undoubted  truth,  which 
it  behoves  the  nation  to  learn.  Some  of  the 
physical  powers  may  be  modified  in  children, 
and  many  of  its  dispositions  may  be  biassed, 
but  neither  more  than  superficially.  These  can 
be  done,  because  childhood  is  intensely  imita- 
tive, facile  of  perception,  and  tenacious  of  me- 
mory. But  in  all  that  requires  thought,  reason- 
ing, self-discipline,  and  moral  courage,  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  material  progress  with  the 
child-pupil.  The  imitative  faculty  is  the  mind's 
tender,  filled  with  the  materials  which  the  vast 
and  complicated  machine  of  thought  will  re- 
quire ;  but  the  tender  will  not  move  the  train. 
It  is  wise  and  gracious  in  Providence  that  the 
intellectual  powers  do  not  develope  in  childhood. 
It  would  be  a  lachrymose  world  if  childhood 
could  reason  and  resolve  like  men — were  con- 
sumed with  the  same  passions,  or  ridden  by  the 
same  cares.  Childhood's  tears  dry  before  they 
have  well  fallen ;  its  repose  is  rarely  broken  by 
the  ruined  fortune,  or  its  appetite  spoiled  by  the 
change  of  fare,  from  venison  to  porridge,  or  by 
the  decay  of  the  last  fine  garment;  for  the  heart 
of  childhood  rapidly  domiciliates  itself  to  every 
place ;  finds  associates  in  the  nearest  sport-fel- 
lows ;  thinks  more  of  a  water-frolic  than  of  the 
verdict  of  the  world,  or  of  a  handful  of  roseate 
fruit  than  the  rising  funds  or  falling  thrones. 
'The  war  horse,' says  Job,  'taunts  the  battle 
array  with  his  ha !  ha! '  and  so  does  childhood. 
The  lightning  rives  the  oak  and  smites  down  the 
tower;  the  flood  sweeps  away  banks,  bridges, 
and  docks  ;  revolution  fills  the  streets,  pestilence 
the  cemetery,  and  famine  speeds  its  death- 
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wafting  pinions  over  the  land  ;  but  they  find  and 
leave  childhood  the  same  thing  of  laughter  and 
jest  and  song  and  play.  In  its  simple  absurdity, 
it  roasts  an  apple  or  a  potatoe  in  the  smoking 
ruins  that  have  unhoused  a  hundred  families  and 
destroyed  a  century's  commerce ;  trundles  its 
hoop,  in  hardy  glee  over  the  hot  marl  of  vol- 
canic irruption  ;  or  launches  its  kite  above  the 
city  filled  with  plague.  Why  is  all  this  ?  Be- 
cause the  sweetly-simple  unconsciousness  of 
childhood  knows  no  fear,  its  spirit  is  ever  buoy- 
ant ;  in  its  world  there  are  no  terrors,  for  its 
mental  power  is  not  developed,  it  cannot  think 
or  foresee,  and  because  it  is  without  experience, 
it  can  permanently  neither  feel  nor  care.  How 
preposterous,  then,  to  suppose  that  this  mental 
baby  can  take  in  adequate  provender  for  all  the 
future  man  !  All  that  it  can  learn  it  should  be 
taught,  and  in  the  best  style  of  teaching,  too ; 
but  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  for  it,  is  merely 
to  prepare  for  an  age  of  more  advanced  life  and 
appropriate  instruction.  The  children  of  the 
wealthy  find  that  instruction,  from  15  to  25,  in 
the  university,  in  private  tutors,  and  foreign 
travel.  But  the  children  of  the  poor  must  go  to 
the  lathe,  the  smithy,  the  wheel,  the  mill,  or  the 
plough,  to  earn  their  bread  ;  and  while  they  are 
learning  the  arts  of  subsistence,  the  effects  of 
the  school  almost  universally  exhale.  For  want 
of  a  suitably  advanced  school  or  college,  the 
tongue  loses  its  art  of  reading,  the  hand  its  ca- 
ligraphy,  the  memory  forgets  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic, the  few  historic  incidents  once  known 
melt  away,  and  the  lines  of  geography  wane 
from  the  map.  And  when  the  child  gushes  into 
the  youth,  and  business  demands  knowledge  for 
use,  and  learning  would  be  the  best  part  of 
poverty's  capital,  the  awakened  soul  of  the 
young  man  and  woman  sighs  at  the  recollection 
of  undervalued  school  days,  looks  round  society 
in  vain  for  a  mental  home,  and  feels  in  tears  the 
desolating  sentiment,  '  No  man  careth  for  my 
soul.'  Men  of  Sheffield,  is  this  childhood,  or  is 
it  a  caricature  ?  If  it  be  a  true  portrait,  what  a 
farce  is  any  plan  of  national  education  that  does 
not  provide  People's  Colleges  for  the  nation's 
youth." 

The  People's  College,  says  the  Review,  is  an 
institution  of  this  kind,  in  the  sixth  year  of  its 
operation  in  Sheffield.  It  owes  its  existence  to 
R.  S.  Bayley,  F.  S.  A.,  its  principal,  to  whose 
energy  and  self-denial  it  is  attributable  that  it 
has  not  met  the  early  grave  which  has  swallow- 
ed so  many  institutions  of  a  popular  nature.  Its 
main  classes  are  for  the  adults  of  the  operative 
and  middle  ranks  of  both  sexes,  before,  and  after 
the  hours  of  their  daily  labour.  The  morning 
classes  assemble  at  half  fast  six — the  evening 
classes  at  seven.  How  much  may  be  accom- 
plished at  these  hours,  and  at  the  cost  of  but  a 
few  pence,  under  judicious  direction,  without 
the  abstraction  of  a  moment  from  the  ordinary 
duties  of  labour,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fol- 
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lowing  syllabus  of  a  late  public  examination  ; 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  his  chaplain  were  present 
subsequently,  at  a  similar  private  examination, 
and  were  as  much  astonished  as  gratified  with 
what  they  witnessed. 

The  examination  referred  to,  included  mathe- 
matical definitions  and  the  three  first  books  of 
Euclid,  English  grammar,  history,  the  English, 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  geography,  com- 
position, logic,  &c.  The  following  are  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  "  the  moral  knowledge  class  " 
were  examined : 

Evidences  of  Christianity;  what  evidence  is, 
and  Christianity  ;  importance  of  perfect  proof, 
its  sources,  and  kinds ;  character  of  the  Saviour, 
his  miracles,  resurrection ;  character  of  the  apos- 
tles, their  success,  the  opponents,  with  learning, 
caste ;  political  laws,  commerce,  slavery ;  Ju- 
daism ;  idolatry,  its  kinds ;  severe  tests  of  the 
first  Christians ;  benignant  influence  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  its  adaptation  to  all  times  and 
natures ;  its  sanction  of  civil  and  domestic 
life,  favours  intellectual  developement,  survives 
through  all  forms  of  society ;  Christian  charac- 
ter formed  by  the  highest  standard ;  its  inde- 
pendence of  poverty,  sorrow,  health,  and  even  of 
liberty  ;  argument  from  prophecy,  and  the  state 
of  the  arts. 

We  learn,  that  of  more  than  1,800  young 
persons  who  have  received  educational  help  at 
the  People's  College,  four  or  five  young  women 
are  now  filling  important  situations  as  teachers  ; 
two  or  three  young  men  are  also  acting  as  school- 
masters; one  young  man  is  now  studying  at 
Airdale  College ;  another  is  at  one  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Institutes,  and  a  third  is  preparing  for 
Cambridge,  while  we  have  several  of  Mr.  Bay- 
ley's  students  in  London  in  important  stations, 
(one  at  the  London  University  ;)  two  are  much 
more  advantageously  settled  in  America,  than 
they  would  have  been  but  for  the  People's  Col- 
lege ;  and  another  is  one  of  the  rising  railway 
engineers. 


A  "  MARK  "  MADE  TO  A  WILL  NOT  SUFFICIENT. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  have  decided 
that  a  will  to  which  the  "  mark"  of  the  testator 
is  made,  is  void  and  insufficient.  The  act  of 
Assembly  of  the  8th  of  April,  1833,  requires 
that  "  every  will  shall  be  in  writing,  and  unless 
the  person  making  the  same  shall  be  prevented 
by  the  extremity  of  his  last  sickness,  shall  be 
signed  by  him  at  the  end  thereof,  or  by  some 
person  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  express  direc- 
tion." In  the  case  of  Asay  vs.  Hoover,  report- 
ed in  the  Pennsylvania  Law  Journal,  for  No- 
vember, 1847,  the  question,  whether  a  will  exe- 
cuted by  the  testator's  making  a  "  mark,"  there- 
to was  sufficient,  came  before  the  Court.  Judge 
Bell,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  says,  "  the  true  construction  of  the  6th 
section  of  the  act  of  April  bth,  1833,  relating  to 
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the  last  wills  and  testaments,  is,  that  the  testator 
must  sign  the  testamentary  instrument  by  his 
own  proper  signature  if  he  be  able  to  do  so,  but 
if  prevented  from  doing  this  by  sickness,  infir- 
mity, or  other  incapacity,  recourse  is  to  be  had 
to  the  alternative  mode  of  authentication  pointed 
out  by  the  statute,  to  wit:  signing  the  testator's 
name  to  the  instrument  at  the  end  thereof,  by 
some  person  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  express 
direction,  and  both  the  incompetency  and  signa- 
ture by  express  request  must  be  proved  by  two 
witnesses.  A  mark  made  by  the  party  propos- 
ing a  testamentary  disposition  is  insufficient  in 
any  case,  and  so  is  the  name  of  such  party  writ- 
ten by  another  person,  unless  so  written  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statute."  This  decision  is 
highly  important,  and  unless  the  mischief  is  re- 
gulated by  legislative  enactment  as  to  wills  made 
since  1833,  will  produce  great  confusion.  Per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  write  cannot  make  a 
'  mark,'  they  must  expressly  desire  some  one  to 
sign  for  them.  There  are  no  doubt  many  papers 
intended  as  wills  so  executed,  the  makers  of 
which  are  yet  living — they  will  see  the  immedi- 
ate necessity  of  having  their  wills  executed  ac- 
cording to  law. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  18,  1848. 

Accompanying  the  notice  of  the  decease  of 
Christiana  C.  Vail,  which  is  given  in  this  number  of 
the  Review,  we  have  the  substance  of  a  memoran- 
dum found  after  her  death,  among  her  papers, 
which  manifested  her  solicitude  to  keep  clear  from 
the  gain  of  oppression.  We  rind  that  when  she 
was  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  her  father, 
who  was  not  a  Friend,  died,  leaving  a  colored  man 
in  slavery,  who  was  sold  as  a  part  of  his  estate,  and 
a  share  of  the  proceeds  fell  to  this  daughter.  She 
was  soon  convinced  that  she  could  not  conscien- 
tiously apply  this  money  to  her  own  use,  and  yet 
was  a  long  time  undecided  as  to  its  proper  applica- 
tion. We  have  no  information  what  had  become 
of  the  man,  and  therefore  apprehend  that  the  money ' 
could  not  be  employed  for  his  benefit.  She,  how- 
ever, kept  it  as  an  accumulating  fund,  until  the  year 
1841,  when  she  applied  principal  and  interest  to 
the  benefit  of  the  colored  race. 

This  anecdote  may  reasonably  suggest  to  some 
others,  an  enquiry  whether  a  conscience  equally 
sensitive  with  regaid  to  the  acquisitions  derived, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  wrongs  of  these  peo- 
ple, would  not  operate  toward  stimulating  exer- 
tions, or  augmenting  the  funds  designed  for  their 
benefit. 


The  summary  of  a  discussion  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  which  we  have  given  in  this  num-  I 
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ber,  may  well  excite  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
evils  unavoidably  attendant  upon  a  vicious  system. 
The  subject,  we  observe,  was  discussed  upon  prin- 
ciples of  expediency,  without  bringing  into  view 
the  great  moral  question,  what  influence  the  mea- 
sures proposed  would  exercise  on  the  Cuban  and 
Brazilian  traffic  in  slaves,  or  how  far  the  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  the  labouring  class  would  be 
affected  by  the  introduction  of  a  great  number  of 
untutored  pagans  from  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

There  is,  however,  one  inference  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  drawn  from  this  and  other  similar  discus-  ' 
sions,  against  which  we  desire  particularly  to  cau- 
tion our  readers.  The  cry  of  distress,  so  often 
heard  from  the  West  Indian  colonies,  may  produce 
an  impression,  and  the  advocates  of  slavery  are 
very  ready  to  give  it  that  direction,  that  the  diffi- 
culties and  distress  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  are 
the  results  of  emancipation.  A  very  moderate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  the  colonies,  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  Between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  the  historian  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  an  apologist  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade,  asserted,  that  for  the  property  of  a  planter  to 
be  free  from  a  mortgage,  was  a  rare  exemption. 
During  the  discussion  in  Parliament,  respecting  the 
slave-trade,  the  opponents  of  abolition  laboured  to 
alarm  the  people  of  England,  by  stating  the  vast 
amount  of  debt  owing  by  the  West  Indian  proprie- 
tors, to  the  capitalists,  in  that  country;  which  they 
asserted  would  be  lost  in  case  that  trade  should  be 
abolished.  A  declaration  which,  whether  true  or 
false,  amounted  to  an  admission  that  the  planters 
had  no  means  of  paying  their  debts  without  wring-  , 
ing  them  from  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  unof- 
fending children  of  Africa. 

In  the  year  1829,  nine  years  before  the  emanci- 
pation was  effected,  a  standing  committee  of  the 
West  Indian  planters  and  merchants,  presented  an 
elaborate  statement  of  the  deplorable  condition, 
both  financial  and  commercial,  into  which  the  colo- 
nies had  fallen,  and  imploring  the  assistance  of  the 
government  to  preserve  them  from  absolute  ruin. 
They  asseited  that  for  many  years  the  distress  of 
the  planters  in  Jamaica  had  been  accumulating,  till 
it  had  reached  a  crisis  which  threatened  to  involve 
all  classes  in  ruin.  In  the  Leeward  islands,  the 
planters  were  represented  as  living  not  on  the  pro- 
fits, but  on  the  capital  embarked ;  every  year  in- 
creasing their  debts,  and  yet  obliged  to  hold  estates 
which  yielded  no  profits,  because  they  were  unable 
to  sell  them.  Pages  might  be  filled  with  the  re- 
presentations of  embarrassment  and  distress,  made 
by  the  planters  or  their  agents,  a  few  years  prior  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Whatever  allowance  we 
may  be  disposed  to  make  for  exaggeration  in  these 
representations,  we  may  fairby  cite  them  as  testi- 
mony that  the  present  difficulties  have  not  arisen 
from  the  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves. 
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If  time  and  space  would  admit,  we  trust  that  we 
could  readily  prove  that  the  embarrassments  of  the 
present  day  are  the  results  of  the  previous  slavery, 
and  not  of  its  abolition. 


As  one  half  of  the  first  volume  of  Friends'1  Review 
is  now  published,  it  has  been  suggested  that  some 
may  incline  to  subscribe  for  it,  who  may  not  wish 
to  take  the  back  numbers.  In  that  case,  they  can 
commence  in  the  middle  of  the  volume — say  with 
No.  27.  Five  dollars  will  then  pay  for  six  half 
volumes,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  a  greater  number. 
We  can  still  supply  all  the  numbers,  and  would 
of  course  prefer  that  subscribers  should  always  com- 
mence with  the  volume.  We  think,  too,  they 
would  themselves  be  best  satisfied  to  do  so,  as  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  the  Review  well  worth  pre- 
serving, either  by  stitching  the  numbers  together, 
or  having  the  volumes  bound.  We  trust  that  no 
small  interest  may  be  felt  in  referring  to  them  at  a 
future  day. 


Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  with  Extracts 
from  her  Letters  and  Journal.    In  two  volumes — 
Vol.  2.     Philadelphia:  J.  W.  Moore,  No.  193 
Chesnut  street. 
Just  as  we  were  going  to  press,  a  copy  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  above  Memoir  was  received. 
The  first  volume  was  published  in  the  9th  month 
last.    A  notice  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  first  two 
numbers  of  the  Review.  We  shall  hereafter  further 
notice  the  one  just  issued. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Providence, 
Randolph  county,  North  Carolina,  on  Fourth-day 
the  23d  of  last  month,  Jesse  D.  Hockett,  to  Re- 
becca, daughter  of  Enoch  Cox. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  house,  Laurens,  Ot- 
sego county,  N.  Y.,  on  Fifth-day  the  2d  inst,  Oba- 
diah  Tiiorne,  of  Skeneateles,  Onandago  county,  to 
Elizabeth  H.  Taber,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  house,  Hopkinton,R. 

I.,  on  Second-day  the  22d  of  11th  month  last,  Jas. 
N.  Fry,  of  Bolton,  Mass.,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of 
Job  Monroe,  of  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

 ,  At  the  same  place,  on  Fifth-day  the  2d 

inst.,  John  Spencer,  to  Thankful,  daughter  of 
Abel  Collins,  of  North  Stonington,  Conn. 


Died, — NearPlainfield,  New  Jersey,  on  the  17th 
of  1st  month  last,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age, 
Christiana  C.  Vail,  widow  of  William  Vail,  a 
valuable  member  of  Rahway  and  Plainfield  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Her  close  was  attended  with  the 
calmness  and  quiet  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  her  blameless  and  upright  life. 

 ,  At  Cedar  Lodge,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Emma,  wife  of  Harrison  Alderson,  late  of  Lan- 
cashire, in  England. 

 ,  At  Smithfield,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  on 

First-day  the  26th  of  12th  month  last,  Joel  Hut- 
ton,  a  member  of  Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
the  79th  year  of  his  age. 


Died,  —  On  board  a  British  steam  vessel  off 
Palermo,  Sicily,  on  the  17th  of  1st  month  last, 
Anna,  wife  of  John  Church  Backhouse,  of  Darling- 
ton, England,  and  only  daughter  of  our  late 
friend  Joseph  John  Gurney.  in  the  27th  year  of 
her  age.  This  amiable,  young  friend  had  been 
for  some  months  in  delicate  health,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  last  year,  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
visited  the  south  of  Europe,  under  medical  advice. 
For  some  time  she  seemed  to  be  benelitted  by 
the  change  of  climate,  but  finding  it  necessary  to 
leave  Naples,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the 
winds,  they  embarked  for  Palermo.  She  appeared 
to  recruit  during  the  voyage;  but  after  a  short 
residence  in  that  city,  they  were  obliged  to  go  on 
board  a  British  steamship  lying  in  the  harbour. 
During  the  two  days  they  were  on  this  vessel,  she 
seemed  to  be  much  improved;  was  mostly  on 
deck,  and  enjoyed  the  beautiful  scenery  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  Before  leaving  Naples,  she 
had  said  that  the  prospect  of  the  voyage  was 
"  most  peaceful,"  and  recurred  to  the  words  which 
had  been  impressed  on  her  mind  in  reference  to 
this  journey,  "There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee." 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  while  on  deck,  after 
a  little  exertion,  she  complained  of  shortness  of 
breath,  and  although  all  the  remedies  in  the  power 
of  two  medical  men  on  board  were  resorted  to, 
rapidly  declined.  She  soon  became  aware  of  her 
situation,  and  said  "she  was  going  to  Jesus,"  "to 
be  with  her  dearest  father," — that  "  she  was  very 
comfortable,  though  it  was  a  strange  place  to  die 
in."  She  called  her  only  child  to  her.  a  boy  of 
three  years;  took  leave  of  him  and  gave  him  a 
few  words  of  advice  suited  to  his  tender  age.  She 
repeatedly  said  she  was  "very  comfortable,"  and 
about  one  hour  after  she  became  more  ill,  on  the 
deck  of  a  national  vessel,  surrounded  by  strangers, 
quietly  and  peacefully  passed  away.  This  af- 
flicting event,  while  it  excites  our  sympathy  for 
her  bereaved  husband  and  family,  and  severs  many 
ties  which  cannot  be  loosened  without  a  pang,  adds 
another  to  the  many  evidences  of  the  fulfilment  of 
that  blessed  assurance,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  be- 
cause he  trusteth  in  thee." 


For  Fiiends'  Review. 

A  NOBLEMAN'S  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON. 

A  correspondent  has  furnished  an  account  of 
the  happy  departure  of  a  pious  Prussian  noble- 
man, who  died  in  1749,  and  of  the  advice  which 
he  gave  to  his  only  son  a  short  time  before  his 
decease.  This  account  appears  to  have  been 
preserved  by  an  intimate  friend,  who  attended 
upon  him  during  his  illness.  The  advice  is 
couched  in  the  following  terms. 

"  My  son,  God  calls  me  to  himself.  I  take 
leave  of  this  world  with  great  contentment.  My 
temporal  estate  will  very  shortly  be  your  posses- 
sion. It  is  free  of  debt  or  any  incumbrance.  I 
bequeath  it  to  you  as  a  free  gift  of  Providence. 
There  is  no  curse  upon  it,  nor  a  single  penny- 
worth gained  by  injustice,  or  pinched  by  immo- 
deration, or  abridged  from  any  by  inhumanity. 
If  you  preserve  this  your  inheritance  free  from 
avarice  and  injustice,  idleness  and  prodigality, 
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as  pure  as  it  is  left  to  you,  you  may  then  leave 
it  with  an  equal  good  conscience  to  your  heirs. 
In  my  accounts  you  will  find  an  article  of  $500 
which  I  have  annually  transmitted  for  twenty 
years  past  on  the  fourth  day  of  February  to  N. 
N.,  merchant  of  the  city  of  N.,  which  he  always 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  decayed  Lord  of 

 ,  and  since  his  decease,  to  his  impoverished 

children.  My  beloved  son,  this  Lord  of  N.  N., 
made  suit  to  your  virtuous  mother,  but  being 
disappointed,  two  days  after  I  was  married  to 
her,  he  discharged  a  pistol  at  me,  and  missing 
his  aim,  he  then  poisoned  me,  but  through  the 
infinite  mercy  of  God,  I  escaped  its  mortal  effects. 
Several  years  afterwards,  this  unfortunate  man, 
by  prodigality,  was  reduced  to  the  utmost 
poverty,  and  being  then  in  a  married  state,  it 
made  his  condition  more  deplorable,  and  gave 
the  better  opportunity  of  relieving  my  enemy  in 
his  distress,  which  I  chose  to  do  on  the  same 
day  of  the  year  in  which  the  Lord  had  prevented 
the  effect  of  that  lord's  wicked  design.  This 
pension,  my  son,  continue  to  send  to  the  care  of 
said  merchant  of  N.  N.,  on  whose  silence  and 
faithfulness  you  may  depend  as  long  as  the  poor 
family  has  need  of  it.  I  know  your  heart,  and 
therefore  can  expect  you  will  do  it,  or  else  I 
would  entreat  you  as  a  friend,  and  command  you 
as  a  father ;  but  take  special  care  that  this  secret 
be  buried  with  you  in  silence.  And  my  son 
seek  tenderness  of  heart  and  lasting  comfort,  by 
a  discreet  liberality  to  the  poor.  I  hope  those, 
your  indigent  brethren,  will  find  in  you  that 
compassionate  relief  which  they  can  no  more 
expect  from  me,  and  that  your  mind  will  be  so 
noble  as  to  conceal  the  fountain  whence  those 
streams  of  benefaction  flow.  You  know  that 
my  domestics  are  grown  old  and  gray  in  my 
service,  and  are  no  more  able  to  perform  their 
duty  in  such  a  manner  as  your  youth  and  viva- 
city may  require  ;  therefore  discharge  them,  but 
let  them  have  a  sufficient  maintenance,  and  the 
use  of  the  dwelling  house  I  have  provided  for 
them  during  their  lives,  that  they  may  live  and 
die  in  peace.  Give  the  old  gardener  a  doabre 
salary,  and  one  of  the  kitchen  gardens  for  his 
own  use,  because  he  prevented  me  in  my  youth 
from  being  guilty  of  an  immoral  action,  and  re- 
fused a  handful  of  ducats  which  I  offered  him 
for  his  assistance  in  the  wicked  design ;  but 
threw  the  money  down  on  the  table  with  indig- 
nation, saying,  I  had  rather  quit  your  house  and 
service,  than  be  accessary  to  your  crime.  In 
the  choice  of  your  new  servants,  choose  such  as 
have  the  character  of  sobriety  and  godly  fear. 
Suffer  none  that  are  drunkards  or  profane  to 
continue  with  you,  though  they  be  able  and  skil- 
ful ;  for  believe  me,  my  son,  from  long  experi- 
ence, I  have  found  that  none  will  serve  man 
faithfully  who  disregard  God.  Be  a  grave,  just, 
orderly,  meek  and  kind  master,  and  consider  that 
your  servants  are  men  like  yourself,  and  for  one 
man  to  despise  another  because  he  pays  him 


wages  for  his  service,  declares  his  mind  to  be 
ignoble,  his  sentiments  unreasonable,  and  his 
behaviour  a  reproach  to  his  family,  and  an  abo- 
mination in  the  sight  of  that  awful  Being  who  in 
wisdom  has  made  one  man  to  differ  from  another 
Endeavour  to  be  a  good  example  to  your  family, 
and  consider  that  a  master  demeans  himself 
shamefully  in  the  eyes  of  his  domestics  by 
vicious  and  lewd  practices,  and  is  void  of  that 
quality  by  which  he  should  rule  in  their  hearts. 
Be  industrious  and  orderly,  but  not  covetous. 
Be  not  ashamed  to  do  as  I  have  done,  but  con- J 
tinue  the  daily  worship  of  God  in  your  house, 
that  it  may  abide  an  house  of  prayer  ;  and  in 
company  with  your  whole  family  offer  up  your 
due  oblations  to  Him  who  is  the  grand  Master 
of  all ;  for  if  your  servants  fear  God,  and  walk 
before  Him  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  you  will  be 
freed  from  many  perplexities  that  some  masters 
are  tortured  with  by  wicked  servants.  In  the 
choice  of  a  wife,  esteem  sound  reason  and  un- 
derstanding rather  than  a  volatile  wit ;  and  a 
good  education,  rather  than  a  great  fortune  ;  and 
prefer  good  order  and  decency  before  pomp  and 
gaudy  attire  ;  but  let  it  be  your  chief  care  to  seek 
one  that  truly  fears  God,  but  be  cautious  of  being 
imposed  upon  by  a  person  that  is  intoxicated 
with  party  zeal,  or  enslaved  by  bigotry,  or  a 
deluded  votary  to  false  devotion,  for  if  your  wife 
be  such  a  one,  or  a  person  who  has  quenched 
the  motions  of  internal  religion,  you  will  meet 
with  a  crowd  of  vexations  and  pass  your  time 
unhappily.  If  God  gives  you  children,  remem- 
ber that  it  is  your  indispensable  duty  to  educate 
them  for  His  service,  and  the  public  good. 
Therefore  seek  for  a  good,  experienced  man  to 
instruct,  and  keep  them  under  wholesome  disci- 
pline ;  and  take  heed  that  you  do  not  weaken 
his  authority  over  his  pupils  by  an  unmanly 
fondness  in  indulging  the  faults  of  youth.  For 
remember  that  youth  left  to  themselves  bring 
their  parents  to  shame.  And  spare  no  cost  to 
obtain,  and  detain  in  your  family,  such  a  neces- 
sary person  to  assist  you  in  the  performance  of 
this  great  duty,  and  treat  him  not  as  a  servant, 
but  regard  him  as  your  friend,  and  take  care 
that  your  children  render  to  their  worthy  tutor 
the  respect  and  reverence  due  him.  But  that 
which  will  have  the  greatest  influence  on  their 
education  will  be  your  good  example.  My  son, 
you  have  not  yet  fully  discovered  the  vanity  and 
emptiness  of  all  sublunary  things,  and  cannot  yet 
relish  the  sweets  of  a  retired  life  ;  therefore  you 
may  with  discretion  prefer  to  serve  the  public ; 
but  do  not  forcibly  intrude  into  any  office,  espe- 
cially purchase  none  by  bribes.  Remember  that 
public  administrations  are  often  attended  with 
very  burdensome  circumstances,  which  make 
the  lives  of  the  great  miserable,  especially  such 
whose  consciences  are  not  pure,  which  they 
will  not  have  if  they  enter  into  offices  from  selfish 
views  ;  for  they  are  void  of  proper  and  happy 
aim,  viz  :  the  glory  of  God  and  benefit  of  man. 
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member  when  you  are  in  the  service  of 


he  public,  not  to  eat  their  bread  in  idleness,  but 


hj 

a!j  ierve  them  industriously.    Keep  your  hands 
md  conscience  clean  from  gifts  and  bribes,  for 
hey  blind  the  wise  and  prevent  judgment.  Be 
ust  in  all  things,  and  live  above  the  fear  and  flat 
ry  of  men.    And  though  here  below  you  are 
naliciously  aspersed,  you  will  at  the  judgment 
al  )f  the  Almighty,  receive  the  reward  of  virtue, 
«  with  a   onscience  full  of  consolation  ;  but  with 
°"s  ill  your  sincere  and  honest  endeavours  prepare 
"ua" f  for  adversity,  and  in  all  conflicts,  let  peace  and 
j^jroatience  keep  possession  of  your  soul.    Be  not 
""jpejected,  nor  repine  under  afflictions,  but  submit 
M]lo  the  wise  disposal  of  Providence,  that  by  a 
*r  total  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  you  may  be 
a'Jt[ualified  to  glorify  God  in  all  tribulations.  And 
"^finally,  my  son,  fear  God  and  honour  the  king. 
er!  Be  a  good  Christian  and  a  good  subject.  You 
'"'■must  conclude  to  be  both,  or  you  can  be  neither. 
J"'jLet  your  piety  be  free  of  hypocrisy,  and  take 
heed  of  bowing  down  ycur  head  like  a  bulrush, 
11  Ipr  speaking  of  religion  like  a  mountebank,  for 
""(religion  must  be  the  law  of  your  mind,  and  your 
^■constant  practice  the  herald  to  proclaim  it,  and 
"Sliiot  vain,  ostentatious  boasting.    Do  not  war 
elagainst  truth  and  virtue.    Let  not  the  mode  of 
alphe  world,  nor  their  profane  conversation,  entice 
'''■you  to  a  compliance  with  their  sins  ;  and  so 
'"(cowardly  to  desert  the  cause  of  God,  to  the  re- 
proach of  your  character  and  contempt  of  those 
gospel  truths  which  you  are  convinced  of.  Take 
pare  that  your  dependance  for  future  happiness 
doth  not  rest  in  an  empty,  barren  faith,  void  of 
[necessary  fruits  of  righteousness  ;  for  true  and 
paving  faith  hath  this  infallible  token,  that  it  is 
the  concomitant  of  love  and  universal  benevo- 
lence 

After  delivering  this  counsel,  he  exclaimed, 
"  O  God,  may  thy  spirit  lead  him  in  the  upright 
way  into  eternal  life.  Preserve  him  in  the  faith 
of  thy  Son  Christ  Jesus,  and  suffer  not  his  soul 
to  depart  from  this  foundation  of  hope." 

of 

it, 

e  ABRAHAM  BEALE. 

ir  ,  It  will  be  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
it  the  Annual  Monitor,  that  this  much  valued  friend, 
J  the  latter  part  of  whose  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  relief  of  his  suffering  coun 
trymen,  in  the  city  and  county  of  Cork,  was 
carried  off  by  the  lever  which  had  been  so  aw- 
fully prevalent  in  Ireland  during  the  past  year. 
And  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  following  notice  of 
his  life  and  character,  drawn  up  rather  hastily,  at 
the  request  of  the  editors,  by  friends  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers. 

From  his  childhood,  Abraham  Beale  evinced 
a  gentle  and  docile  disposition,  united  with  warm 
and  affectionate  feelings  ;  and  his  early  years 
afforded  the  promise  of  superior  mental  powers. 
He  was  educated  at  Friends'  Provincial  School, 


at  Newtown,  near  Waterford,  and  to  this  institu- 
tion he  was  much  attached,  and  during  after  life 
was  its  warm  and  faithful  friend.  As  he  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  age  of  boyhood,  his  kind  and 
amiable  manners  endeared  him  to  his  friends. 
He  possessed  a  refined  and  cultivated  literary 
taste,  yet  seemed  remarkably  preserved  from  the 
dangers  which  attend  too  exclusive  a  devotion  to 
pursuits  of  this  nature.  His  energetic  and  in- 
quiring mind  participated  in  many  subjects  of 
intellectual  interest ;  but  he  latterly  felt  these  ob- 
jects limited  by  the  restraining  influence  of 
Divine  grace,  and  it  became  evident  to  those  who 
best  knew  him,  that  he  was  increasingly  desirous 
to  dedicate  the  talents  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed, to  the  service  of  his  Lord  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow-men. 

In  early  life  he  had  engaged  in  business  ;  and, 
from  causes  in  a  great  degree  beyond  his  control, 
he  became  involved  in  some  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments ;  but  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances yielded  to  his  industry  and  exertion,  and 
in  a  very  few  years  he  was  enabled  fully  to  dis- 
charge all  the  claims  upon  him  ;  and  his  friends, 
whose  care  he  had  experienced  in  this  time  of 
trouble,  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  cause  so 
dear  to  him  and  them,  instead  of  suffering  by 
his  means,  had  been  exalted  by  his  integrity  and 
diligence.  It  pleased  Providence  abundantly  to 
prosper  these  efforts,  and  to  entrust  him  in  after 
life  with  a  considerable  degree  of  affluence  ;  but 
this  he  felt  as  a  stewardship  for  which  he^was 
accountable  to  the  Great  Giver,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  assist  others  in  the  day  of  difficulty  and 
distress. 

Possessing  a  clear  and  sound  judgment,  united 
to  much  benevolence  of  heart,  his  advice  and 
counsel  were  justly  valued;  and  many  were  the 
claims  of  this  nature  that  friendship  called  for, 
and  which  he  ever  kindly  and  promptly  re- 
sponded to.  In  the  various  relations  of  life  his 
usefulness  was  conspicuous  ;  but  those  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  every  day  walk, 
could  perhaps  alone  know,  and  appreciate,  the 
endearing  tenderness  and  faithfulness  with  which 
he  performed  the  relative  and  social  duties  ;  and 
very  striking  was  his  untiring  and  watchful  care 
of  those  entrusted  to  his  guardianship,  and  the 
parental  oversight  he  exercised  to  promote  their 
interests.  Of  the  public  charitable  institutions  of 
his  native  city  he  was  an  active  supporter,  but 
the  concerns  of  the  religious  society  to  which  he 
belonged,  seemed  always  to  have  a  first  and  para- 
mount claim  on  his  attention. 

When  the  late  severe  trial  arose,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  he  was 
one  of  the  many  members  of  our  Society  in  Ire- 
land, who  devoted  time  and  property  to  alleviate 
the  bitter  sufferings  of  famine  and  disease  that 
surrounded  them.  The  city  of  Cork  was  itself 
the  scene  of  a  large  amount  of  distress  ;  and,  as 
one  of  a  Committee  formed  for  the  purpose,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  relieving  it ;  but  the  state 
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of  the  rural  districts  was  still  more  intensely 
wretched,  and  he,  in  common  with  Friends  in 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  believed  they  had  a  service 
of  love  to  perform  towards  the  sufferers  beyond 
their  own  localities  ; — they  living  chiefly  in  the 
principal  towns.  As  is  well  known,  large  funds 
were  contributed  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
America,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Friends  in  Dublin  ;  and  from  the 
peculiarly  suffering  condition  of  many  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  it  was  felt  that 
these  districts  had  large  claims  on  the  funds  thus 
benevolently  contributed.  An  Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee of  Friends  was  formed  in  Cork,  to  act  in 
connection  with  the  central  body  in  Dublin,  and 
on  them  devolved  an  important  charge,  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  much  discretion  and  decision. 
We  shall  not,  we  are  persuaded,  offend  any  one 
of  the  survivors  by  saying  that  the  principal 
weight  of  this  onerous  trust  devolved  on  their 
departed  and  lamented  colleague ;  and  they 
would  testify,  that  this  service  was  discharged  in 
a  manner  alike  satisfactory  to  his  friends,  and  to 
the  numerous  parties,  in  various  circumstances 
of  life,  with  whom  lie  corresponded,  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  best  means  of 
applying  relief.  This  correspondence  occupied 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  thought,  and  with 
other  cares  pressed  heavily  upon  him.  It  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  feel  himself  liberated  to 
attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Clonmel,  in  4th 
month,  last ;  and  here  several  of  his  friends  were 
sensible  of  a  change  in  his  aspect,  and  that  the 
usual  liveliness  of  his  manner  had  given  place 
to  an  earnest  seriousness  of  expression,  which 
shewed  how  deeply  he  had  felt.  In  the  meeting 
for  discipline  he  addressed  his  friends  impres- 
sively on  the  subject  in  which  he  was  so  greatly 
interested  ; — he  reminded  them  how  mercifully 
the  members  of  our  Society,  had  been  preserved 
from  suffering  by  the  visitation  of  famine,  under 
which  so  many  of  their  afflicted  countrymen  had 
sunk  into  the  grave.  He  referred  to  the  progress 
of  disease,  (then  becoming  awfully  prevalent,) 
and  remarked,  that  "  they  could  not  expect  ex- 
emption from  a  calamity,  which  spared  no  age  or 
rank  ;"  adding  his  belief,  "  that  it  would  come 
near  to  some  of  us,  even  to  our  very  doors." 
He  subsequently  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Dublin,  of  which  he  had  long  been  a  constant 
attender  and  valuable  member  ;  entering  into  its 
concerns  with  that  Christian  interest  and  unas- 
suming zeal,  which  conspicuously  marked  his 
character  on  these  occasions. 

During  these  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
his  friends,  as  well  as  after  his  return  home,  he 
expressed  a  belief  that  it  would  be  right  for  him 
to  circumscribe  his  attention,  to  some  of  the  ob- 
jects of  public  interest,  and  lessen  some  of  the 
cares  which  had  much  occupied  his  attention. 
He  was  fully  sensible  that  his  health  had  suffered 
by  the  labour  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
by  the  anxiety  that  had  lately  pressed  on  his 
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mind.    The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  i 
beloved  friend,  written  under  feelings  of  bodily 
indisposition,  a  few  months  previous  to  his  de 
cease,  will  be  read  with  interest.    Alluding  U 
some  symptoms  of  illness,  he  remarks,  "  I  be 
lieve  it  right  in  any  event,  to  accept  this  littli 
addition  to  many  warnings,  that  it  is  needful  t< 
set  the  house  in  order,  whether  it  be  for  life  01 
death, — whether  the  stewardship  be  continued  s 
little  longer,  or  that  accusing  account  be  callet  Ho 
for,  which  humblingly  teaches  us  that  we  hav< 
no  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  hope,  but  th< 
free  and  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in  Chris' 
Jesus,  our  crucified  and  risen  Lord.    It  is  m) 
desire  that  my  will  may  be  made  in  this,  and  ir 
all  other  respects,  conformable  to  the  Divine  will  .few 
and  I  have  been  preserved  from  much  anxietj 
throughout ;  yet  while  the  spirit  is  at  times  thus] 
ready,  how  deeply  do  I  feel  that  the  flesh  is  in-J 
deed  weak.    A  large  portion  of  life's  outside 
measure  has  been  already  filled  up  to  some  of  us, 
and  we  know  not  how  soon  the  midnight  cry 
may  be  heard  in  our  streets  ;  how  much  then  Wi 
does  it  concern  us  to  be  increasingly  vigilant,  in  k 
order  that  when  the  certain  and  appointed  timejw 
does  come,  we  may  be  prepared  to  meet  tHS|  mi 
Bridegroom,  with  our  lamps  trimmed,  and  oil  in  | 
our  vessels." 

And  his  surviving  friends  have  abundanl 
reason  to  believe,  that  this  last  desire  was  indeei  |l 
mercifully  granted,  and  that  he  was  found  with 
his  "  lamp  trimmed  and  wailing  for  the  coming 
of  his  Lord,"  when  that  awful  summons  ar« 
rived,  which  he  had  thus  been  enabled  to  con- 
template  with  Christian  calmness.  His  last  act 
of  public  duty,  was  the  attendance  of  the  reliei 
committee,  in  which  he  had  so  assiduously  la- 
boured. On  returning  home  he  felt  ill ;  and  the 
following  day  continuing  poorly,  medical  aid  was 
called  in,  and  the  disorder  pronounced  to  be  typhus 
fever.  Though  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  as  he  himself  expressed,  that  "his 
life  as  it  were  hung  in  the  balance,"  he  was  pre 
served  in  calm  and  patient  resignation,  and  re-' 
maikably  free  from  anxiety,  expressing  a  belief 
that  which  ever  w\v  his  illness  terminated,  all 
would  be  well,  adding,  "  I  have  nothing  to  trust 
to,  but  simply  to  the  mercy  of  our  Saviour,  the 
mercy  provided  for  all."  In  allusion  to  matters 
of  public  interest  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,! 
he  observed,  "  he  felt  the  necessity  of  self  being 
kept  in  subjection,  and  of  not  allowing  the  ap-i 
probation  of  man  to  have  undue  influence  over 
the  mind,"  expressing  a  hope  that  he  had  main 
tained  watchfulness  in  this  respect,  and  adding 
with  evident  feeling,  "  I  have  been  but  an  un 
profitable  servant."  At  times  during  his  illness, 
his  mind  wandered,  but  almost  invariably  to  the 
scene  of  those  philanthropic  exertions,  in  which 
so  much  of  his  time  and  attention  had  latterly 
been  employed. 

Deep  was  the  interest  felt,  not  only  in  his  native 
city,  but  by  Friends  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
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enerally,  when  it  was  known  that  one  so  much 
will  eloved,  was   struggling   with   this  insidious 
lalady ;  for  a  time,  hopes  were  entertained  of 
is  recovery,  but  it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
rder  otherwise,  and  his  reduced  strength  sunk 
nder  the  disease : — he  expired  on  the  22d  of 
th  month,  and  his  remains  were,  on  the  25th, 
ccompanied  to  the  grave,  by  a  large  and  sorrow- 
1  company  of  friends,  as  well  as  by  many  of  his 
alle  :llow  citizens,  anxious  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
hat  aspect  to  one  so  deservedly  esteemed. 

In  the  retrospect  of  such  a  course,  there  is 
ttle  to  be  added ;  his  end  was  peace,  and  some 
f  us  sensibly  feel  in  reference  to  this  our  much 
>ved  friend,  that  the  memory  of  the  Just  is 
recious. — Annual  Monitor. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

DEBATE  ON  THE  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

The  Correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligen- 
ce er  furnishes  an  interesting  summary  of  the  de- 
flate in  the  British  Parliament  on  the  opening  of 
j  pe  present  session,  upon  the  question  of  a  re- 
in |eal  of  the  act  of  1846,  providing  for  the  equali- 
sation of  the  duties  on  colonial  and  foreign 
gars.    Great  interest  attaches  to  this  question 
rom  its  important  bearing  upon  slavery  and  the 
iliave-lrade.    The  following  brief  notice  of  the 
kcts  stated  on  both  sides,  is  intended  to  put  the 
ader  of  the  Review  in  possession  of  the  views 
iken  by  the  opposing  parties,  without  endorsing 
ny  of  the  statements.  Lord  George  Bentinck,  on 
pe  part  of  the  West  India  interest,  affirmed 
bat  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  was  the  most  densely 
thabited  country  in  the  world — that  the  free 
egroes  of  Jamaica  were  no  great  lovers  of 
ibour — that  on  a  plantation  where  150  labourers 
wJ  fere  employed,  the  most  industrious  person  was 
woman,  who  worked  164  days  during  the 
:  ear,  and  the  most  industrious  man  worked  154 
hii  [ays — the  day's  work  consisting  of  about  seven 
p»  ^ours — that  there  were  in  British  Guiana  25,000 
*  ree  black  labourers,  receiving  $3  each  for  a 
did  keek's  labour  of  five  days,  and  about  six  hours 
ach  day.    He  estimated  the  total  value  of  the 
laves  in  the  British  Islands  at  forty-five  million 
tounds  sterling,  for  which  they  received  twenty 
nillions  pounds.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
hequer  denied  that  a  protective  duty  was  neces- 
ary  to  save  the  planters  from  ruin.    He  showed 
hat  the  fall  in  sugar  was  not  owing  to  the  re- 
»eal  of  the  discriminating  duty,  or  the  abolition 
>f  slavery.    Indigo,  rice  and  sugar  had  fallen  in 
learly  the  same  ratio.    He  denied  that  the  re- 
action in  the  price  of  sago  was  owing  to  the 
ntroduction  of  that  grown  in  foreign  countries  ; 
md  he  attempted  to  prove  this  by  showing  that 
luring  the  past  year  the  proportion  of  foreign 
sugar  imported  was  much  greater  when  sugar 
was  high,  than  when  the  price  had  fallen.  That 
t  had  been  shown  from  documents  furnished  by 
.he  planters  themselves,  that  fifteen  millions  of 


pounds  sterling  was  a  full  compensation  for  their 
slaves.  That  the  consumption  of  sugar  last  year 
was  300,000  tons,  and  that  the  protection  chain- 
ed by  the  West  India  interest  would  therefore 
cost  the  people  of  Great  Britain  three  million 
pounds  sterling  per  annum  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  growers  of  sugar,  which  he  dis- 
tinctly announced  that  the  government  would 
not  consent  to.  He  went  into  some  statements 
to  show  that  the  colonial  interests  would  be 
benefitted  by  the  use  of  sugar  in  breweries  and 
for  distillation,  and  he  disclosed  the  lamentable 
fact,  that  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  duty 
on  rum,  the  consumption  of  that  article  during 
the  past  year  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  alone,  had 
increased  636  thousand  gallons,  or  nearly  25 
per  cent,  on  the  consumption  of  1846.  The 
measures  which  the  Government  proposed  for 
the  relief  of  the  West  India  planters,  were  the 
admission  of  molasses  and  cane  juice  for  distilla- 
tion at  a  proper  duty, — a  loan  for  the  promo- 
tion of  free  emigration  of  laborers, — the  removal 
of  captured  negroes  to  the  West  Indies  at  the 
cost  of  government,  and  a  renewal  of  certain 
loans.  These  measures,  with  more  energy  and 
improved  methods  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
were  deemed  sufficient.  He  affirmed  that,  since 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  improvements  of 
other  countries  had  not  been  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies.  He  attributed  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  West  India  interest  to  the  baneful 
want  of  energy  which  principally  arose  out  of  a 
reliance  upon  protection.  I.  Wilson  argued  that 
there  were  250,000  tons  of  sugar  raised  by  free 
labour  in  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  that  if  slave  labour  sugar  was  ex- 
cluded from  Great  Britain,  the  West  Indies  could 
not  compete  with  the  free  produce  of  those 
countries.  He  stated  that  the  white  population 
in  the  British  West  India  Islands  was  only  7 §  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  and  the  proprietors,  being  ab- 
sentees, did  not  manage  their  estates  so  econo- 
mically as  in  Cuba,  where  the  owners  resided 
on  their  property.  Internal  improvements  had 
also  been  better  attended  to  in  Cuba  than  in  the 
British  Islands — there  being  eight  hundred  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  former,  and  not  more  than  a 
dozen  in  the  latter.  A  member  showed  that  the 
export  of  printed  and  dyed  cotton  goods  to  the 
British  Islands  had  fallen  off  in  1847  considerably 
more  than  25  percent,  of  the  amount  exported  in 
1846,  while  the  exports  to  Brazil  in  the  same 
period  had  increased  more  than  25  per  cent. 
Thomas  Baring  stated  that  the  cost  of  making 
sugar  in  St.  Kitts  had  increased  from  4s  5d 
the  cost  during  the  last  four  years  of  slavery 
to  21s  Id,  the  average  cost  during  the  last 
four  years  of  freedom.  It  was  further  stated,-  on 
behalf  of  the  West  India  interest,  that  out  of  653 
sugar  estates  under  cultivation  in  Jamaica,  140 
have  been  abandoned  since  the  emancipation 
act,  and  that  465  coffee  plantations  have  been 
abandoned  in  the  same  period — that  upon  cer- 
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tain  estates  in  the  same  island,  in  the  year  1832, 
there  were  employed,  say  42,000  labourers — 
that  on  the  same  estates  there  were  now  em- 
ployed about  14,000 — the  remainder,  28,000, 
having  become  independent  settlers;  a  fact  which 
affords  a  gratifying  evidence  that  the  condition 
of  the  negro  has  been  greatly  improved,  what- 
ever may  be  the  effect  upon  the  whites.  It  is 
also  affirmed  that  sugar  cannot  be  produced  in 
Jamaica  under  27  shillings  per  cwt.,  while  in 
Cuba  12  shillings  is  a  remunerating  price.  The 
motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  sugar  interests  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Mauritius  was  adopted,  and 
the  committee  consists  of  eleven  advocates  of 
free  trade  and  four  protectionists,  which  fact, 
together  with  the  explicit  declaration  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  seem  to  forbid  the 
expectation  that  any  discriminating  duty  in  fa- 
vour of  free  sugar  will  be  laid.  The  effect  of 
this  admission  of  slave-grown  sugar  into  Great 
Britain  upon  the  slave  trade  which  that  govern- 
ment has  so  long  been  endeavouring  to  suppress, 
is  not  alluded  to  in  the  summary  of  the  debate 
from  which  this  notice  is  taken. 


ITALY . 

Richard  Cobden,  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers  as  the  ardent  advocate 
for  free  trade,  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour 
on  the  continent,  and  has  used  the  occasion  of 
a  meeting  of  a  Literary  Society  in  Manchester, 
to  state  the  result  of  his  observations  upon  so- 
ciety in  some  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed.  We  take  from  Chambers'  Journal  the 
following  remarks  in  regard  to  Italy,  exhibiting 
a  more  favourable  view  of  its  social  condition 
than  we  had  been  accustomed  to  take. 

In  Italy,  Mr.  Cobden  went  on  to  say,  he  had 
found  a  new  life  springing  up.  "And  when  I 
inquired  how  it  was  that  Italy  began  to  make 
itself  heard  and  felt  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion,  from  all  I  could  observe, 
that  it  arose  from  the  quiet  progress  of  thought 
and  of  intelligence  arising  out  of  the  education 
of  the  people.  There  have  been  in  Italy  great 
efforts  made  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  in  almost  every 
town,  several  Infant  Schools,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  superintended  by  Ita- 
lian nobles;  and  I  saw  a  school  at  Turin, 
which  a  marquis  attends  daily,  and  rides 
upon  a  hobby-horse  with  the  children,  and 
joins  with  them  in  their  play.  It  is  an 
honour  to  him,  and  I  will  mention  his 
name,  for  I  am  sure  he  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  be  known  to  you  all:  his  name  is  Dazalio, 
and  he  is  the  brother  of  that  Dazalio  whose 
writings  you  have  lately  seen  upon  the  present 
state  of  Italy.  Then  you  have  in  Italy  now,  as 
von  have  always  had,  leading  minds,  great  and 
powerful  individualities  in  every  town ;   men  i 


who  have  been  engaged  in  writing  and  treating  ^ 
upon  every  question  of  social  importance.    You  l" 
have  in  every  town  in  Italy  men  who  are  not  ^ 
only  taking  a  deep  interest  in  schools,  but  in  f 
prison  discipline,  and  in  every  question  relating  <™ 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.    As  re- 
gards political  economy,  I  was  amazed  at  the  " 
number  of  people  I  found  in  Italy  who  sympa-  8 
thized  with  our  practical  efforts  and  controver-  ')' 
sies  upon  the  subject  of   political  economy,  ^ 
Every  lawyer,  every  councillor  in  Italy,  studies  °' 
political  economy  as  part  of  his  education  ;  and  ^ 
hence  arises  the  great  interest  that  was  taken;  * 
upon  that  subject,  upon  which  we  have  been  so  F 
long  and  so  arduously  engaged  in  England.    It  | 
has  not  been  from  violent  outbreaks  in  Italy  II 
that  the  present  state  of  things  is  coming  round.  |F 
Violence  and  revolution  retarded  the  present  M' 
progress;  but  I  trace  to  institutions  kindred  to! 
this,  though  not  the  same  as  this — I  trace  to 
those  institutions  all  the  progress  that  has  been! 
made  in  Italy;  and  I  join  with  the  worthy i 
chairman  in  saying,  that  it  is  by  the  progress  of  'I 
the  human  mind  alone  that  governments  can  "j1 
make  progress,  or  that  good  governments  can  6( 
be  maintained  at  all.    I  join  with  him  in  saying, 
that  at  this  time  public  opinion  will  control  go-  ^ 
vernments.    I  go  further,  and  I  say,  from  my  w 
experience  in  Europe,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  despotism  existing,  in  the  old  sense  of  H 
the  word ;  public  opinion  rules  more  or  less  ^ 
everywhere,  the  better  of  course,  in  proportion  11 
as  it  is  the  wiser;  but  give  me  the  compound  C 
ratio  of  the  intelligence  and  the  morality  of  any  11 
people,  and  I  will  give  you  the   character  of  w 
their  government,  no  matter  what  its  formation. 
If  you  ask  me,  after  my  long  tour  on  the  con- 
tinent,  what  it  is  that  recurs  to  my  memory  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  I  am  bound  to  say  it  is  P 
Italy  and  the  Italians.    It  is  not  merely  theirj  1 
monumental  remains  ;  it  is  not  merely  that  we>  1 
have  there  the  proofs  that  they  have  twice  given  d 
civilization  to  Europe  and  to  mankind  ;  but  iti|  ' 
is  the  character  of  the  minds  of  their  most  dis-  1 
tinguished  men  of  this  day.    I  like  intercourse 
wifll  living  minds,  and  I  will  pass  by  the  aque-  & 
ducts,  the  columns  and  the  ruins,  and  I  say  that,i  ' 
amongst  the  Italians,  at  the  present  time,  you  1 
will  find,  not  in  the  mass  of  the  people — I  would  J 
not  pretend  to  say  so — but  you  will  find  in  J 
the  Italians  some  of  the  most  amiable,  acconn  f 
plished  and  interesting  men  that  are  to  be  found  1 
in  Europe ;  and  it  is  those  men,  and  the  inter-  ' 
course  I  had  with  them  whilst  in  Italy,  which,  ! 
to  tell  you  frankly,  comes  back  upon  my  memo- 
ry with  greater  pleasure  than  anything  I  expe-  1 
rienced  abroad.    I  argue  that,  in  the  present  ef-  ' 
fort  which  is  being  made  in  Italy,  you  will  see  1 
it  progress  just  as  the  people  become  more  and  1 
more  enlightened.    You  have  there,  as  you 
always  had,  a  first-rate  quality  in  the  race ;  and 
if  they  are  but  left  to  themselves,  if  they  have 
that  privilege  which  we  claim  for  ourselves,  il 
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itil  'talians  are  left  to  work  out  their  own  regenera- 
Yo  [ion,  I  do  uot  doubt  that  the  people  who  have 
wice  given  civilization  to  the  world,  have  the 
jower  within  themselves  again  to  work  out  their 
nil  >wn  redemption." 

It  may  be  proper  to  keep  strictly  in  view  that 
■Jr.  Cobden  chiefly  saw  men  of  rank  and  edu- 
cation in  Italy,  and  that  his  remarks  apply  strict- 
efiy  to  that  class.  A  friend  of  his  and  ours,  who 
lyjnas  seen  much  in  Italy,  deplores  that  the  mass 
ie ijbf  the  people  are  of  very  different  character. 
I  |How  far  Mr.  Cobden  may  have  overlooked  the 
eiJfetate  of  the  masses  in  forming  the  agreeable 
sriprospects  here  presented  to  view,  we  are  unable 
jlEo  say ;  but  we  feel  only  too  sure  that,  till  the 
■bulk  of  the  people  are  improved,  all  efforts  at 
ijijpolitical  regeneration  must  be  greatly  liable  to 
Jpisappointment. 


tyrants,  and  even  of  honest  men  who  hold  scep- 
tres timorously.  But  what  is  gained  now  will 
be  kept,  we  trust,  until  the  broad  equality  of 
men  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  God  through  the  people  every  where 
acknowledged.  The  position  of  England  in  all 
these  discussions  is  very  grand.  Great  as  is  the 
power  of  hierarchy  in  her  government,  her 
Cannings  and  Cowleys,  and  her  representatives 
generally,  take  the  side  of  freedom  in  religious 
opinion.  — Mercury. 


LIBERTY  IN  TURKEY. 

1  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  his  prime  minister 
tappear  to  be  great  and  good  men.  When  the 
Sultan  came  to  the  throne,  he  issued  a  declara- 
tion which  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
Christian  statesman  ;  and  ever  since,  he  has 
been  'labouring  with  his  whole  soul  in  accordance 
with  that  declaration.  None  but  a  great  man  in 
J  heart  and  head,  would  have  reigned  as  he  has. 
His  treatment  of  those  Armenians  who,  under 
the  instructions  of  American  Missionaries,  have 
turned  away  from  a  Christianity  of  forms  to  a 
Christianity  of  spiritual  life,  has  been  most  re- 
markable. An  indolent  man,  or  a  fearful  man, 
or  even  a  conservative  man,  would  have  thought 
it  wise  to  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  to 
let  the  Armenian  Patriarch  and  his  church,  and 
the  American  Missionaries  siding  with  the  peo- 
ple or  with  the  Patriarch,  settle  the  affair  as  they 
might.  But  the  Sultan  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
understand  the  matter,  and  the  responsibility  of 
delivering  his  faithful  subjects,  charged  with  no 
crime  but  heresy,  from  the  hands  of  their  pow- 
erful and  bigoted  oppressors.  The  scene  is  one 
of  great  interest,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  will 
be  turned  upon  it.  Bible  Missionaries  from  the 
land  of  the  free,  with  their  earnest  pupils  around 
them,  on  one  side ;  the  official  representative  of 
an  old  hierarchy,  sustained  and  urged  on  by 
another  ecclesiastic,  also  from  the  land  of  the 
free,  persecuting  the  students  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
the  great  Turk  taking  the  side  of  the  few  and 
feeble  Bible  men,  merely  because  theirs  is  the 
side  of  righteousness  ! 

Tyranny  must  surely  be  in  a  poor  way  when 
the  Sultan  and  the  Pope  abjure  it :  and  freedom 
may  lift  her  persecuted  head  when  they  take  her 
hand.  The  whole  world  is  earnestly  engaged 
in  studying  the  great  questions  of  individual 
rights  and  duties,  and  freedom  is  recovering  back 
the  rights  which  the  violence  of  usurpation  and 
long  ages  of  superstition  have  wrested  away. 
Liberty  is  slowly  recovering  from  the  grasp  of 
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PHYSIC  FOR  ILL-HUMOR. 

A  sensible  woman  of  the  Doctor's  acquaint- 
ance (the  mother  of  a  young  family)  entered  so 
far  into  his  views  on  this  subject,  that  she  taught 
her  children,  from  their  earliest  childhood,  to  con- 
sider ill-humor  as  a  disorder  to  be  cured  by 
physic.  Accordingly,  she  had  always  small 
doses  ready  ;  and  the  little  patients,  whenever  it 
was  thought  needful,  took  rhubarb  for  the  cross- 
ness. No  punishment  was  required.  Peevish- 
ness or  ill-temper  and  rhubarb  were  associated  in 
their  minds  always  as  cause  and  effects. — The 
Doctor. 


DAVID'S  OFFERING. 

"  Now  three  of  the  thirty  captains  went  down  to  the 
rock  to  David,  into  the  cave  of  Adullam ;  and  the  host 
of  the  Philistines  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim. 
And  David  was  then  in  the  hold,  and  the  Philistines' 
garrison  was  then  at  Bethlehem.  And  David  longed 
and  said,  Oh  that  one  would  give  me  drink  of  the  water 
of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  that  is  at  the  gate  !  And  the 
three  brake  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and 
drew  water  out  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  that  was  by 
the  gate,  and  took  it  and  brought  it  to  David ;  but  David 
would  not  drink  of  it,  but  poured  it  out  to  the  Lord, 
and  said,  My  God,  forbid  it  me,  that  I  should  do  this 
thing:  shall  I  drink  the  blood  of  these  men  that  have 
put  their  lives  in  jeopardy?  for  with  the  jeopardy  of 
their  lives  they  brought  it :  therefore  he  would  not  drink 
it." — 1  Chronicles  11:  15 — 19.    2  Samuel  23:  13 — 17. 

In  the  darkly  frowning  shadow 

Of  Adullam's  cavern  wall, 
David  and  his  men  had  hid  them 
From  the  wrath  of  Saul. 

Bethlehem  was  strongly  guarded, 

While  beyond,  in  war  array, 
Proud  Philistia's  gathered  legions 
In  their  white  tents  lay. 

It  was  noon  :  the  hot  winds  blowing 

Off  Arabia's  burning  sand, 
Mingling  with  the  harvest  sunbeams, 
Swept  across  the  land. 

Oft  the  monarch's  eye  had  wandered, 

To  the  summit  of  that  hill, 
Where  his  native  village  rested — 
Loved  and  lovely  still. 

Thoughts  of  other  days  came  o'er  him, 

When,  a  simple  shepherd  boy, 
He  had  sported  on  that  hill  side, 
Full  of  childish  joy. 

He  remembered  one  pure  fountain, 

Gushing,  as  in  childhood,  now, 
As  he  wiped  the  gathering  sweat-drops 
From  his  heated  brow. 
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"  Oh"  he  said  that  one  would  give  me 
Of  that  water,  clear  and  cold, 

In  the  well  by  Bethlehem's  gateway, 
Which  I  loved  of  old." 

Straightway,  of  his  followers  faithful, 

Three,  the  mightiest,  arose, 
Warriors  were  they,  stern  but  loyal, 

Fearless  of  their  foes. 

Boldly  through  the  armed  hosts  breaking, 
Soon  they  reached  the  fountain's  brink, 

Where  their  King  in  happy  boyhood 
Oft  had  stooped  to  drink. 

Paused  they  not,  those  loyal  captains, 
Nor  the  crystal  waters  quaffed, 

But  in  haste  brought  back  to  David 
Childhood's  healing  draught. 

Steadily  the  monarch  eyed  it, 
Pleasant  looked  the  cup  to  him, 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  my  men  to  win  it, 
Perilled  life  and  limb. 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  drink  it — 

In  this  tempting  cup  I  see 
Fresh  and  warm  the  human  life-blood 

Jeopardied  for  me. 

"Though  athirst  and  faint,  I  pour  it 

Out  upon  the  parching  sod, 
Thus,  what  most  I  loved  and  longed  for, 

Offering  to  God." 

Unto  us  that  deed  descendeth 

Through  the  ages  it  hath  shone — 

By  the  shepherd  king's  uprightness 
Light  for  us  was  sown. 

Simple  was  it,  yet  how  noble, 

Brilliant  for  all  after  time, 
Beautiful  with  self-denial, 

Glorious !  sublime ! 

If,  amid  red  scenes  of  slaughter, 

In  that  war-benighted  day, 
When  Jehovah's  law  was  written — 

"Blood  shall  blood  repay." 

David,  homeless,  worn  and  weary, 
Thirsty,  fainting  and  forlorn, 

Panting  for  the  pure  cold  water, 
Loved  in  life's  bright  morn, 

Could  forego  the  draught  delicious, 

Looking  only  at  its  cost: 
Shall  a  deed  so  truly  noble, 

On  our  hearts  be  lost  ? 

Shall  we,  with  the  countless  blessings 
Poured  upon  us  from  on  high — 

With  the  face  of  plenty  beaming 
On  us  smilingly — 

Do  the  thing  he.  deemed  unholy  ? 

Shall  we  careless  quench  our  thirst, 
When,  to  fill  our  pleasant  vessels, 

Human  heart-strings  burst  ? 

Shall  we  walk  in  glistering  raiment, 
Through  untold  oppression  gained, 

When  by  blood  and  tears  and  sorrow, 
Every  thread  is  stained  1 

Dor-s  the  glorious  gospel  message 

Nothing  holier  impart, 
With  its  words  of  love  and  mercy 

W ritten  on  the  heart  ? 


With  its  heaven  descended  motto 

Ever  present  to  our  view, 
"  What  ye  would  receive  from  others, 

That  to  others  do  ?" 

God  forbid  that  we  should  offer, 

In  direct  obedience  now, 
Less  than  David  at  Adullam 

By  his  gift  and  vow. 

Non-Slaveholder. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate,  Resolutions  of  the 
Legislatures  of  Illinois  and  New  Jersey,  in  favour 
of  Whitney's  Railroad  to  the  Pacific,  have  been 
presented;  also,  resolutions  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature,  in  favour  of  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbours  by  the  General  Government.  On  the 
8th,  a  petition  was  presented  from  inhabitants  of 
Virginia,  praying  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands  might  be  set  apart  for  the  eventual 
abolition  of  slavery,  by  using  the  sum  so  obtained 
for  the  purchase  and  manumission  of  female  infant 
slaves.  It  was  disposed  of  in  the  usual  manner, 
by  laying  the  question  of  reception  on  the  table. 
The  Treaty  was  under  consideration  in  long  Ex- 
ecutive sessions  of  about  eight  hours  average  du- 
ration, up  to  the  10th  inst.,  when,  after  undergoing 
several  important  amendments,  it  was  finally  rati- 
fied, as  is  understood,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  14.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  transmit  it  to  Mexico,  for  the 
ratification  of  that  Government. 

House  of  Representatives. — A  bill  to  relieve 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  attendance 
on  Circuit  duties,  during  one  year,  was  passed. 
The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  allow  the  Judges  to 
give  their  whole  attention  to  the  appeal  calendar, 
on  which  cases  have  greatly  accumulated.  The 
bill  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  was  passed,  137  to  15. 

The  Government  has  negotiated  a  loan  of 
$5,000,000. 

«  Pennsylvania  Legislature. — A  petition,  from 
sundry  inhabitants  of  Chester  and  Lancaster  coun- 
ties, was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  asking  for 
certain  changes  in  the  law  respecting  the  Sabbath, 
proposing  that  all  persons  should  be  left  at  liberty 
to  observe  such  days  as  to  them  may  seem  best. 
This  petition  being  referred  to  a  committee,  a  re- 
port was  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  the  religious  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  is 
argued  at  considerable  length,  and  the  following 
resolution  proposed : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  and  would  be 
wrong  to  grant  the  request  of  the  petitioners;  and 
that  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject.  This  resolution  being 
twice  read,  was  adopted  by  the  house. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  from  New  Orleans  to 
Mobile  has  commenced  operations. 

Yucatan. — An  extensive  rising  of  the  Indian 
population,  having  for  its  object  the  destruction  of 
the  white  race,  has  taken  place  in  this  Peninsula. 
It  is  reported  that  they  have  overrun  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  territory  of  the  slate,  slaughtering  the 
inhabitants,  destroying  the  houses,  and  completely 
laying  waste  the  country.  The  greatest  excite- 
ment and  alarm  prevailed  among  the  white  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  procuring  arms  and  ammunition 
from  Cuba,  and  making  great  exertions  to  defend 
themselves. 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  402.) 

Robert  Barclay  was  born  at  Gordonstoun,  in 
the  shire  of  Moray,  the  23d  of  the  10th  month, 
1648.*    When  very  young  he  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  promising  genius  ;  and,  after  passing 
through  the  best  schools  in  his  native  country, 
Was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  Scottish  College 
p  Paris,  of  which  his  uncle  was  the  rector, 
ere  he  made  so  great  proficiency  in  his  studies, 
s  to  gain  the  notice  and  particular  approbation 
f  the  masters  of  the  college  ;  and  became  espe- 
ially  a  favourite  with  his  uncle,  who  offered  to 
ake  him  heir  to  all  his  property,  (which  was 
ery  considerable,)  if  he  would  remain  with 
him.    But  his  father,  fearing  that  he  might  be- 
come tainted  with  the  superstitions  of  Popery, 
~nd  in  compliance  with  his  mother's  dying  re- 
uest,  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  bring  him  home, 
rhen  he  was  not  much  more  than  sixteen  years 
of  age.    The  uncle  still  endeavoured  to  prevent 
his  return  ;  and  proposed  to  purchase,  and  give 
to  him  immediately,  an  estate  greater  than  his 
paternal  one.    Robert  replied,  "  He  is  my  father, 
and  must  be  obeyed."    Thus  he  sacrificed  in- 
terest to  filial  duty ;  and  the  uncle,  disobliged, 
left  his  property  to  the  college,  and  to  other  re- 
ligious houses  in  France. 

Robert  Barclay  returned  to  Scotland  in  1664; 
two  years  after  which,  his  father  became  united 
in  membership  to  Friends.  So  far  from  endea- 
vours being  used  to  gain  over  the  son  to  this 
persuasion,  it  was  the  express  desire  of  the  pa- 
pent,  that  he  should  have  his  religion  from  con- 
viction, rather  than  from  imitation ;  which  ac- 
cordingly proved  the  case.  For,  having  freely 
and  extensively  visited  all  his  relations  and 
friends,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  of 


*  Corresponding  to  the  2d  of  1st  month,  1649,  New 
Style. 


whatever  religious  denomination,  and  particular- 
ly those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body ;  having 
also  strictly  examined  how  far  both  their  princi 
pies  and  practices  were  consonant  with  the 
Scriptures  of  truth ;  he  found  himself  constrain- 
ed, upon  the  same  ground  of  real  conviction  as  his 
father  had  been,  to  embrace  the  same  doctrine 
and  course  of  life.  It  is  by  no  means  evident, 
that  he  was  induced  simply  through  the  means 
of  preaching,  to  make  this  change  ;  indeed,  his 
own  clear  explanation,  which  will  be  shortly 
given,  leads  us  to  an  opposite  conclusion  ;  but 
more  especially  the  testimony  of  Andrew  Jaffray, 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  asserted  that  he 
was  "  reached  in  the  time  of  silence."  Although, 
during  his  father's  imprisonment  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  the  governor  denied  him  all  access  to 
him  for  the  space  of  several  months  ;  yet  he  had 
had  sufficient  occasion  to  observe  the  circum- 
spect example  and  genuine  piety  of  his  worthy 
parent,  as  well  as  that  of  other  servants  of  the 
Lord,  who  entertained  similar  views;  and  his 
mind  was  in  consequence  imbued  with  some 
"  general  impressions  "  in  favour  of  Friends  ; 
till  at  length,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Ury  Record,  "  he  came  by  the  power  of  God  to 
be  reached  and  made  to  bow  "  before  the  Truth. 
At  this  juncture,  John  Swintoune  and  James 
Halliday  were  particularly  helpful  to  him  as  in- 
struments ;  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  one 
of  these  individuals,  who  uttered  those  few 
words,  attributed  to  some  minister  who  was 
present  at  the  first  meeting  Robert  Barclay  at- 
tended, and  which  are  said  to  have  had  considera- 
ble effect  on  his  mind  : — they  were  these — "  In 
stillness  there  is  fulness,  in  fulness  there  is  no- 
thingness, in  nothingness  there  are  all  things." 

His  own  explanation  above  alluded  to,  appears 
in  the  following  passage  in  the  "  Apology," 
where,  speaking  of  himself,  he  says, — "  Who, 
not  by  strength  of  argument,  or  by  a  particular 
disquisition  of  each  doctrine,  and  convincement 
of  my  understanding  thereby,  came  to  receive 
and  bear  witness  to  the  Truth ;  but  by  being 
secretly  reached  by  this  Life.  For,  when  I 
came  into  the  silent  assemblies  of  God's  people. 
I  felt  a  secret  power  amongst  them  which  touch- 
ed my  heart ;  and  as  I  gave  way  unto  it,  I  found 
the  evil  weakening  in  me,  and  the  good  raised 
up ;  and  so  I  became  thus  knit  and  united  unto 
them,  hungering  more  and  more  after  the  increase 
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of  this  power  and  life,  whereby  1  might  find  my- 
self perfectly  redeemed." — Prop.  xi.  sect.  7. 

Some  account  of  his  religious  experience  from 
his  youth,  is  contained  in  the  succeeding  ex- 
tract, given  nearly  in  his  own  words,  from  ano- 
ther of  his  publications,  which  is  a  treatise  on 
"  Universal  Love:  " — "  My  first  education  from 
my  infancy,  fell  among  the  strictest  sort  of  Cal- 
vinists ;  those  of  our  country  being  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  severest  of  that  sect ;  in 
heat  of  zeal  surpassing  not  only  Geneva,  from 
whence  they  derive  their  pedigree,  but  all  other 
reformed  churches  abroad.    I  had  scarce  got  out 
of  my  childhood,  when  I  was,  by  permission  of 
Divine  Providence,  cast  among  the  company  of 
Papists  ;  and  my  tender  years  and  immature  ca- 
pacity, not  being  able  to  withstand  the  insinua- 
tions that  were  used  to  proselyte  me  to  that 
way,  I  became  quickly  defiled  with  the  pollu- 
tions thereof ;  and  continued  so  for  a  time,  until 
it  pleased  God,  through  his  rich  love  and  mercy, 
to  deliver  me  out  of  those  snares,  and  to  give  me 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  evil  of  that  way. 
In  both  these  sects,  I  had  abundant  occasions  to 
receive  impressions  contrary  to  this  principle  of 
love :  seeing  the  straitness  of  several  of  their 
doctrines,  as  well  as  their  practice  of  persecution, 
do  abundantly  declare,  how  opposite  they  are  to 
universal  love.    The  time  that  intervened  be- 
tween my  forsaking  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
uniting  with  those  with  whom  I  now  stand  en- 
gaged, I  kept  myself  free  from  joining  with  any 
sort  of  people,  though  I  took  liberty  to  hear 
several.    My  converse  was  most  with  those 
who  inveigh  much  against  judging,  and  such 
kind  of  severity  :  which  latitude  may  perhaps 
be  esteemed  the  other  extreme,  opposite  to  the 
preciseness  of   these  other  sects ;  whereby  I 
also  received  an  opportunity  to  know,  what 
usually  is  pretended  on  that  side  likewise.  As 
for  those  I  am  now  united  to,  I  justly  esteem 
them  to  be  the  true  followers  and  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

Through  great  love,  watchfulness,  and  fidelity 
to  the  inward  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  the 
true  Light,"  Robert  Barclay  early  came  forth  a 
zealous  and. able  witness  for  it,  taking  up  his 
cross  to  the  glory  and  friendship  of  this  world, 
and  despising  the  shame  that  attended  his  own- 
ing this  testimony  ;  for  he  esteemed  "  the  re- 
proach of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  trea- 
sures in  Egypt,"  and  counted  all  things  but  loss 
in  comparison  of  winning  Christ,  and  being 
found  in  Him.  After  this  manner,  he  rapidly 
advanced,  it  may  be  said,  both  with  regard  to 
stature  and  strength,  to  such  a  growth  in  grace 
and  saving  knowledge,  as  has  been  the  admira- 
tion of  many.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
called  out  to  the  public  ministry ;  and,  receiving 
this  gift  "as  his  greatest  crown  or  dignity,"  la- 
boured to  fulfil  the  services  required  at  his  hand, 
in  bringing  others  to  the  trutli  as  it  is  in  Jesus ; 
and  his  labour  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 


Although  he  did  not  believe  it  required  of  him. 
to  travel  so  extensively  as  some  others  in  this 
work,  (there  being  ample  room  for  variety  in 
the  administration  of  heavenly  wisdom  to  her  | 
children,)  we  find  him,  in  this  respect,  very 
highly  esteemed  in  love  by  his  fellow-servants. 
William  Penn  styles  him  an  "  accomplished 
minister  of  Christ;"  though,  perhaps,  not  in- 
tending to  convey  what  may  in  this  day  be  un- 
derstood by  that  phrase.  George  Fox,  who  was 
by  no  means  addicted  to  eulogy,  but  rather  sen- 
tentious in  his  commendations,  testifies  of  Robert 
Barclay,  that  he  was  "  a  wise  and  faithful  minis- 
ter  of  Christ — who  did  good  service  for  the  Lord, 
— turning  people  from  darkness  to  light." 

Before  turning  from  these  striking  specimens 
of  the  effect  of  submission  to  Divine  power  in 
its  operation  on  the  soul,  it  will  be  proper,  for 
the  sake  of  those  readers  who  may  need  such 
information,  at  least  to  advert  very  briefly  to 
Robert  Barclay's  character  as  an  author,  and  to 
one  of  his  engagements  in  that  line.  He  was 
considerably  exercised  in  controversy,  from  the 
many  contradictions  which  in  that  day  were 
poured  forth  upon  this  view  of  the  Truth,  and 
upon  him  for  its  sake,  chiefly  in  his  own  coun- 
try. In  these,  he  ever  acquitted  himself  with 
honour  to  his  religious  profession  ;  but  particu-  y 
larly  by  "  An  Apology  for  the  true  Christian 
Divinity,"  held  by  the  people  called  Quakers, 
which  volume  was  published  in  Latin  so  early 
as  the  28th  year  of  his  age  ;  his  first  piece  hav- 
ing appeared  in  print  six  years  before.  "  This 
was,"  says  William  Penn,  "  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  all  his  pieces.  It  came  out  at  the 
close  of  a  long  and  sharp  engagement  between 
us  of  this  kingdom,  and  a  confederacy  of  adver- 
saries of  almost  all  persuasions.  It  was  his 
happiness  both  to  live  in  a  more  retired  corner, 
and  to  enjoy  at  that  time  a  space  of  quiet  above 
his  brethren  ;  which,  with  the  consideration  of 
their  three  or  four  years'  toil,  and  a  sense 
of  service  in  himself,  put  him  upon  undertaking 
and  publishing  this  discourse,  as  an  essay  towards 
the  prevention  of  future  controversy.  It  first 
lays  down  our  avowed  principles  of  belief  and 
practice — [after  which]  he  has  put  the  objec- 
tions which  he  had  collected  out  of  our  adver- 
saries' books — and  answers  them  ;  and  lastly 
cites  divers  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
especially  some  of  the  primitive  ages,  for  further 

illustration  and  confirmation  .    The  method 

and  style  of  the  book  may  be  somewhat  singu- 
lar, and  like  a  scholar ;  for  we  make  that  sort  of 
learning  no  part  of  our  divine  science.  But  that 
was  not  to  show  himself  ;  buto?^  of  his  tender- 
ness to  scholars,  and,  as  far  as  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  Truth  would  permit,  in  condescen- 
sion to  their  education,  and  way  of  treating 
those  points  herein  handled."  It  has  passed 
through  many  English  and  also  foreign  editions, 
being  translate  !  into  several  languages  Among 
those,  who  from  that  day  to  the  present  have 
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joined  the  Society  by  convincement,  not  a  few 
have  been  led  to  do  so,  from  the  perusal  of  this 
book.  Several  have  been  the  testimonies  given 
in  its  favour  by  authors  of  repute.  "I  am  not 
ashamed,"  says  one,  "to  own,  that  I  have  with 
great  pleasure  read  over  Mr.  Barclay's  Apology 
for  Quakerism;  and  do  really  think  it  the  most 
masterly,  charitable,  and  reasonable  system,  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  solves  the  numerous  diffi- 
culties raised  by  other  sects,  and  by  turns  thrown 
at  one  another,  and  shows  all  parts  of  Scripture 
to  be  uniform  and  consistent."  Cato's  Letters, 
or,  Essays  on  Liberty,  civil  and  religious,  by 
Gordon  and  Trenchard,  1720,  vol.  iv.  p.  256. 
Another  author,  Norris,  a  minister  of  the 
"  Established  Church,"  declares,  "  I  cannot  think 
Quakerism  inconsiderable,  as  the  principles  of 
it  are  laid  down  and  managed  by  Barclay. 
That  great  and  general  contempt  they  lie  under, 
does  not  hinder  me  from  thinking  the  sect  of 
Quakers  to  be  far  the  most  considerable  of  any 
that  divide  from  the  Church,  in  case  the  Quaker- 
ism that  is  generally  held,  be  the  same  with  that 
which  Mr.  Barclay  has  delivered  to  the  world 
as  such ;  whom  I  take  to  be  so  great  a  man, 
that  I  profess  freely,  I  had  rather  engage  against 
a  hundred  Bellarmins,  Hardings,  and  Stapletons, 
than  with  one  Barclay."  And  again,  that  he 
knew  of  no  religion  so  rich  in  reputation  for 
great  men,  but  might  be  glad  of  the  accession  of 
such  a  writer.  Of  Divine  Light,  Tract,  ii. 
p.  32. 

In  truth,  to  adopt  nearly  the  words  of  a  candid 
writer,  Robert  Barclay's  qualifications  for  con- 
troversial labour,  were  unusually  eminent ;  being 
not  only  master  of  useful  literature,  but  of  a  clear 
comprehension,  a  capacious  reach  of  thought,  a 
close  and  convincing  manner  of  reasoning,  de- 
livered in  a  forcible  style,  though  plain  and  un- 
affected. The  excellency  of  his  temper,  height- 
ened by  the  influence  of  religion,  preserved  him 
in  coolness,  that  his  judgment  was  not  blinded 
by  any  degree  of  passion  ;  whilst  his  regard  to 
undisguised  truth  prevented  him  from  flattering 
error,  or  excusing  calumny.  His  enlightened 
mind  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject ; 
and  this  imparted  a  clearness  of  method,  which, 
with  the  weight  of  his  arguments,  proved  him 
an  overmatch  for  his  antagonists. 

It  is  not  requisite  here  to  enla'rge  any  further 
on  this  author's  productions.  An  ample  survey 
of  them  has  been  given  by  the  author  of  "  A 
short  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Robert  Barclay,"  published  in  1802.  William 
Penn  also  wrote  a  preface  to  his  Collected 
Works,  in  which  there  is  a  particular  recom- 
mendation of  the  several  treatises  of  which  it 
consists.  This  introduction,  for  the  lively  spiri- 
tual sentiments  pervading  it,  can  scarcely  be  read 
without  advantage  by  those  who  have  a  true 
relish  for  divine  things. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  JOHN  CROOK. 

Our  late  and  valuable  friend  John  Griffith, 
informed  Robert  Dudley  that  John  Crook,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  ministers 
amongst  the  people  called  Quakers,  was  remark- 
able on  many  accounts,  especially  during  the 
violent  persecutions  of  that  people,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. — a  large  portion  whereof  fell  to 
this  man.  It  was  observable  that  his  gift  in  the 
ministry  was  such,  that  he  frequently,  in  these 
times  of  great  affliction,  whilst  free  from  impri- 
sonments, continued  his  declarations  in  public 
meetings  for  upwards  of  three  hours,  during  the 
whole  of  which,  such  authority  attended,  as  to 
convince  many  of  his  auditory  that  nothing  short 
of  a  Divine  commission  could  produce  the 
baptizing  effects  attending  his  ministry ;  in  con- 
sequence whereof,  many  were  joined  to  the 
Society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  through 
his  labours,  and  became  ornaments  thereof. 

He  outlived  those  days  of  dark  intolerance, 
some  years,  much  beloved  for  the  remembrance 
of  his  past  services  and  sufferings  in  the  noble 
cause  of  religion;  and  frequently  appeared  in 
the  meetings  of  Friends  in  very  long  testimonies 
of  sound  doctrine  and  pleasing  expressions. 
But  some  deeply  exercised  minds  amongst  his 
friends  observed,  with  concern,  that  that  energy 
of  melting  virtue,  which  had  accompanied  his 
gospel  labours  in  former  times,  to  their  great 
consolation,  was  now  very  little,  if  at  all,  felt  to 
attend  his  ministry. 

Two  of  these  weighty  elders,  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  when  they  found  their  minds  suitably 
qualified,  waited  on  him,  and,  with  all  the  ten- 
derness and  deference  due  to  his  age,  expe- 
rience and  great  worth,  communicated  their  fears 
on  this  account,  and  intimated  their  wish  that 
he  would  look  at  this  matter,  and  seek  to  that 
Gracious  Being,  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
so  effectually  engaged  for  many  years,  and  with 
such  remarkable  success,  for  his  blessed  counsel 
on  this  subject,  and  at  a  suitable  time  favour 
them  with  the  result  of  his  deliberation  on  what 
they  had  laid  before  him.  He  received  their 
communication  with  great  meekness,  and,  after 
some  weeks,  waited  on  them,  in  a  broken,  tender 
frame  of  mind,  letting  them  know,  with  many 
tears,  that  their  brotherly,  or  rather  fatherly  con- 
duct toward  him,  was  a  kindness  that  he  should 
never  forget,  and  that,  upon  deep  thoughlfulness 
on  the  subject  referred  to  him,  he  found  there 
was  ample  cause  for  it,  and  he  looked  on  them 
as  messengers  of  love  from  his  great  Master  to 
warn  him  of  his  dangerous  situation ;  and  then 
related  how  he  now  found  he  had  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  slidden  off  in  these  times  of  public 
tranquillity  from  receiving  his  ministry  through 
that  pure  unmixed  channel,  through  which  he 
had  formerly  received  it.  The  spring  of  the 
ministry,  he  said,  during  the  fierce  trials  of  per- 
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secution,  flowed  so  copiously  through  him,  that 
he  felt  little  labour  to  come  at  it.  But,  in  these 
latter  days  of  the  Church's  tranquillity,  he,  from 
the  love  he  had  felt  for  the  cause,  delivered  words 
as  they  occurred  to  him  in  the  public  assemblies, 
which  he  did  not  perceive  (till  their  kind  intima- 
tion to  him)  were  only  from  his  natural  powers 
as  a  man,  and  not  from  the  Divine  gift  of  gospel 
ministry  as  formerly  ;  of  which  he  was  now 
fully  convinced,  and  returned  praises  for  his 
great  deliverance,  where  first  due,  and  gratitude 
to  them  as  instruments  thereof. 

He  continued  for  three  years  after  this,  quite 
silent  as  a  minister,  and  about  that  time  he  again 
broke  forth  in  a  few  words,  just  as  at  first  com- 
ing out  in  the  ministry,  and  gradually  increased 
in  his  gift  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  his 
friends,  and  was  always  very  careful  ever  after, 
not  to  exceed  the  measure  of  Divine  opening 
with  which  he  was  favoured,  in  the  exercise  of 
nis  gift. 


FROM  THE  DIARY  OF 
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 ,  SEVENTH 


MONTH,  1829. 

Being  on  a  visit  to  my  esteemed  kinsman 

 ,  in  Montgomery  county,  we  were 

proceeding  one  First  day  morning  to  meeting  in 
his  carriage,  when,  in  passing  through  an  open 
piece  of  wood,  our  fore  wheel  struck  a  stump, 
by  which  a  swingletree  was  broken. 

My  cousin  quickly  remarked,  we  now  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  kindness  of 
our  neighbours,  B.  and  Y.,  who  were  fast  ap- 
proaching, on  their  way  to  their  respective  places 
of  worship,  the  former  being  a  Baptist,  the  latter 
a  Presbyterian. 

Having  met,  the  former  stopped  his  waggon, 
observing,  "  Why,  neighbour  W.,  you  have 
broken  a  swingletree,"  and,  at  the  same  time 
taking  out  a  hatchet,  added,  "  I  seldom  travel 
without  having  this  tool  with  me,  and,  by 
the  help  of  it,  I  hope  I  can  be  of  some  service 
to  you."  He  then  went  into  the  wood  in  quest 
of  a  suitable  stick  to  replace  our  broken  tree. 

By  this  time  our  Presbyterian  friend  drew  up, 
and  asked,  "  What's  wanting,  neighbour  W.?" 
"Not  much,"  replied  my  cousin,  " only  a  little 
Presbyterian  help."  "  In  what  way  will  you 
have  it,"  rejoined  the  ready  Calvinist.  "In  the 
shape  of  a  good  leather  strap,  if  convenient,"  re- 
sponded my  cousin,  who,  by  the  by  perceived 
he  could  spare  one  witbout  much  difficulty. 

So,  without  further  delay,  the  strap  was  brought 
round  to  the  place  where  it  was  needed,  in  order 
to  secure  our  new  swingletree. 

Whilst  our  two  kind  friends  were  thus  en- 
gaged, Y.,  with  an  arch  look,  said,  "  Mr.  B. 
don't  you  think  we  are  doing  wrong  in  helping 
these  Quakers  to  meeting?"  "Why,  yes," 
rejoined  the  grey  headed  Baptist,  "  if  our  fore- 
lathers  did  right  in  preventing  them  by  lodging 


them  in  jails,"  "  Ah,"  replied  the  interrogator, 
"  neighbour  W.  our  forefathers  sometimes  sadly 
mistook  the  proper  use  of  jails." 

"  Friend  Y."  returned  my  courteous  kins- 
man, "  there  is  but  one  class  of  men  who  ac- 
knowledge and  condemn  errors."  "And  what 
class  is  that,"  queried  the  other  ?  "  That  class," 
continued  my  kind  cousin,  "  is  composed  exclu- 
sively of  Noblemen."  With  that  we  parted, 
(as  Christians  should  part)  having  tested  the  dis- 
position of  our  neighbours  to  our  entire  satis- 
faction. 

To  me  this  little  meeting  in  the  wood  was 
not  only  very  pleasing,  but  profitable,  and  I 
therefore  the  more  readily  make  this  memoran- 
dum of  it. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  kind  one  to  another,  tender- 
hearted, forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for 
Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you." 

A  Niece. 


SPEECH  OF  R.  COBDEN,  M.  P.,  ON  NATIONAL 
DEFENCES. 

According  to  accounts  received  by  the  late 
arrival,  the  British  government  has  resolved 
to  add  very  considerably  to  the  existing  estab- 
lishment for  national  defence.  The  following 
extracts  from  a  speech  delivered  on  the  27th  of 
First  month  last,  at  a  public  meeting  at  Man- 
chester, present  a  forcible  view  of  the  absurdity 
of  this  measure.  The  speaker,  we  may  recol- 
lect, is  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  zealous 
advocate  of  free  trade. 

"  You  will  bear  me  out  that,  throughout  the 
long  agitation  for  free-trade,  the  most  earnest 
men  who  co-operated  with  us,  were  those  who 
constantly  advocated  free-trade,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  material  advantages  which  it 
would  bring  to  the  community,  but  for  the  far 
loftier  motive  of  securing  permanent  peace  be- 
tween nations.  I  believe  it  was  that  considera- 
tion that  mainly  drew  to  our  ranks  that  great 
accession  of  ministers  of  religion  that  gave  so 
powerful  an  impetus  to  our  progress  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  agitation ;  and  I,  who  have 
known  most  of  the  leading  men  connected  with 
the  struggle,  and  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
understanding  their  motives,  may  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  most  earnest,  persevering,  and  devoted 
of  our  coadjutors  have  been  men  who  were 
prompted  by  those  loftier,  those  purely  moral 
and  religious  motives,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
especially  for  the  object  of  peace.  Now,  I  am 
sure  that  every  one  of  those  men  has  shared 
with  me  in  the  shock  which  my  feelings  sus- 
tained, when,  within  one  short  twelvemonth 
almost,  after  we  had  announced  ourselves  as 
free-traders  to  the  world,  we  are  startled  with* 
the  announcement  that  we  are  going  to  increase 

our  warlike  armaments  Now 

what  I  wish  to  stipulate  with  you  and  the  people 
of  England  is  this,  that  the  question  before  us  is 
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not  a  military  question ;  it  is  not  a  naval  ques- 
tion ;  it  is  &  question  for  civilians  to  decide. 
When  we  are  at  war,  then  the  men  with  red 
coats,  and  swords  by  their  sides,  may  step  in 
and  do  their  work.    But  we  are  now  in  peace, 
and  we  wish  to  reap  the  fruits  of  peace  ;  and  in 
order  to  do  that,  we  must  calculate  for  ourselves 
the  contingencies  of  a  possible  war.    It  is  a 
civilian's  question  ;  it  is  a  question  for  the  tax- 
payers, who  have  to  maintain  the  cost  of  war — 
it  is  a  question  for  the  merchants,  for  the  manu- 
facturers, for  the  shopkeepers,  for  the  operatives, 
for  the  farmers  of  this  country.    What  is  this 
prospect  of  a  war  ?    Where  does  it  come  from  ? 
You,  I  say,  are  competent  to  judge,  better  than 
military  men  ;  you  are  more  impartial ;  you  are 
disinterested;  at  all  events,  your  interest  does 
not  lie  on  the  side  of  war.    Any  man  who  can 
read  a  book  giving  an  account  of  France,  who 
can  read  a  translation  from  a  French  newspaper, 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  statis- 
tics of  the  progress  of  their  manufactures,  their 
commerce,  and  their  wealth, — any  man,  I  say, 
who  can  study  these  things,  is  as  competent  as 
any  soldier  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  war.  I 
have  had  better  opportunities  than  any  soldier  of 
studying  these  things ;  and  I  say,  there  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  France  and  England 
when  there  was  a  greater  tendency  to  a  pacific 
policy  in  France,  and  especially  towards  this 
kingdom,  than  there  is  at  this  moment. 
There  are  five  or  six  millions  of  proprietors  of 
real  estate  in  France  :  you  have  not  a  tenth  of 
the  number  in  England.    Those  are  all  thrifty, 
painstaking,  careful  men,  all  with  their  little  sav- 
ings, their  little  hoards  of  five-franc  pieces,  all 
mast  anxious  to  do  something  for  their  children, 
— for  there  is  not  a  more  affectionate  or  domes- 
tic race  on  the  earth  than  the  French.    I  have 
seen  with  horror  and  shame,  and  indignation  the 
way  in  which  some  of  our  newspapers  have 
spoken  of  the  French  people.   .   ...    .  Now, 

I  want  us  to  understand  a  little  better  about  these 
foreigners.  You  may  remember  that,  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month  ago,  I  had  occasion  to 
address  to  the  electors  a  few  remarks  at  Newton, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Henry,  and  there  I  let  fall  some  remarks  favoura- 
ble to  a  reduction  of  our  armaments,  and  show- 
ing how  necessary  it  was  that  we  should  reduce 
our  expenditure,  to  carry  out  our  fiscal  reforms. 
I  little  dreamt  then,  that,  within  a  few  hours  of 
that  time,  a  large  meeting  was  held  at  Rouen,  the 
Manchester  of  France,  at  which  1,800  persons 
assembled  at  a  public  dinner  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  parliamentary  reform  :  and  there  a  gen- 
tleman was  making  a  speech  so  similar  to  my 
own,  that  he  sent  me  a  newspaper,  and  express- 
ed his  astonishment  that  our  two  speeches  should 
have  been  made,  without  collusion,  so  similar  to 
each  other.  I  will  read,  if  you  please,  this  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  This  gentleman,  M.  Vicinet, 
says  :  '  How  long  will  it  take  to  turn  from  theory 
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into  practice  the  very  simple  idea,  that,  apart 
from  the  precepts  of  religion,  which  we  do  so 
often  quote,  but  so  seldom  practice,  and  upon  the 
merest  calculations  of  an  enlightened  self-interest, 
nations  have  a  far  different  mission  upon  earth 
than  to  excite  in  each  other  mutual  fear?  How 
long  will  it  be  before  they  discover  the  selfish 
objects  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  persuad- 
ing them  that  the  name  of  a  foreigner  is  syno- 
nymous with  that  of  enemy?  When  will  they 
learn  that,  as  children  of  the  same  Father,  their 
real  and  only  enemies,  those  which  they  ought 
to  struggle  to  destroy,  are  ignorance,  oppression, 
misery,  and  superstition  ?  that  in  proclaiming 
their  mutual  friendships,  they  will  tend  to  the 
consolidation  of  peaceful  relations  with  each 
other  ? — when  will  they  discover  that  the  main- 
tenance of  formidable  armaments,  in  countries 
whose  nationality  is  not  seriously  menaced,  in- 
flicts an  evil  upon  all,  and  confers  benefits  on 
none  ?  But,  better  to  define  my  idea,  do  you 
not  think  that  if,  confident  of  the  maintenance  of 
an  honorable  peace,  we  were  to  deduct  from  the 
500  millions  francs  which  our  army  and  navy 
cost  us,  twenty  millions  to  be  applied  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  and  a  like  sum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  20,000  soldiers  into  road 
makers ;  if  we  gave  back  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures  50,000  more  soldiers,  leaving  in 
our  pockets  the  sum  which  they  cost  to  pay  and 
support  them — think  you  not  that  this  would  be 
a  good  result  of  the  entente  cordiale.  Do  you 
not  think  that  this  example  of  common  sense, 
and  feeling  of  security  given  by  us,  would  have 
its  influence  upon  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
would  lead  to  other  disarmaments,  would  facili- 
tate everywhere  those  fiscal  reforms  which  are 
postponed  from  day  to  day  on  the  plea  of  the 
necessities  of  the  treasury,  and  would  give  to 
productive  industry  that  capital  and  labour  which 
are  now  diverted  into  unproductive  channels  ?' 

....  While  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace,  it  is  for  the  tax-payers  of  England  to  de- 
cide whether  you  will  run  the  risk  of  war  and 
keep  your  money  in  your  pockets,  or  whether 
you  will  allow  an  additional  number  of  men  in 
red  coats  and  blue  jackets  to  live  in  idleness 
under  pretence  of  protecting  you.  I  am  for  act- 
ing justly  and  fairly,  and  holding  out  the  olive 
branch  of  peace  to  all  the  world  ;  and  I  am  for 
taking  upon  myself,  so  far  as  my  share  extends, 
all  the  risk  of  any  thing  that  may  happen  to  me, 
without  paying  for  another  soldier  or  another 
sailor.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  question  of 
whether  you  will  have  more  armaments,  that 
you,  as  civilians,  are  competent  to  decide.  You 
have  already  laid  out,  or  will  expend  this  year, 
seventeen  millions  sterling  upon  your  armaments; 
and  it  is  a  question  upon  which  you  are  compe- 
tent to  decide,  whether  the  best  possible  use  is 
made  of  your  money— whether,  for  instance, 
the  navy  for  which  you  pay  so  largely,  is  really 
employed  in  the  best  way,  or,  at  all  events,  in 
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the  way  best  calculated  to  do  that  which  these 
men  profess  themselves  so  anxious  to  do,  if  you 
will  only  give  them  more  money, — to  protect 
your  shores.  Where  do  you  think  all  the  great 
line-of-battle  ships  are  gone  to  ?  ■  I  have  picked 
up  a  few  notes  abroad,  for  I  have  travelled  by 
water  as  well  as  land,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  not  more  perfect  idleness  or  more  demo- 
ralization, the  consequence  of  idleness,  going  on 
in  the  same  space,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
than  in  our  ships  of  war,  for  want  of  having 
something  to  do.  Where  do  you  find  these 
great  line-of-battle  ships  which  you  pay  for  and 
equip,  and  keep  ready  for  sailing,  at  your  har- 
bours, with  such  magnificent  display  of  power 
and  science  ?  Do  they  go  in  those  directions 
where  you  have  most  extensive  commerce  ?  Do 
they  go  in  the  direction  of  Hamburgh,  which  is 
the  great  port  of  Europe  1  You  never  see  an 
English  man-of-war  there.  Do  they  go  to  the 
Baltic,  where  you  have  so  much  trade  ?  Rarely 
is  it  that  a  man-of-war  goes  there  ;  you  seldom 
see  one  there  ;  there  is  rough  weather,  and  there 
are  not  many  attractions  on  shore  there.  Well, 
go  then  to  America,  to  North  America,  and  I 
suppose,  ere  long,  we  shall  do  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  of  all  our  foreign  trade  with  the  United 
States — we  shall  come  to  that,  I  hope,  very  soon, 
— are  there  any  of  these  great  men-of-war  on  the 
coast  of  North  America?  Why  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  if  one  is  seen  there.  It  is  noticed  in  the 
American  newspapers,  if  any  English  man-of- 
war  appears  on  their  coasts ;  they  never  go 
there ;  they  do  not  like  the  society ;  there  are 
no  idle  people  there,  and,  therefore,  they  do  not 
go  there ;  they  are  not  wanted,  and  they  would 
do  harm  rather  than  good,  if  they  did  go. 
Where,  then,  do  these  ships-of-war  go  to  that 
you  have  to  pay  for  ?  ....  I  moved  for 
a  return  of  the  amount  of  our  average  naval 
force  that  has  been  in  the  Tagus  and  the  waters 
of  Portugal  on  the  first  of  each  month  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  the  names  of  the  ships,  the 
complement  of  guns,  and  the  number  of  men. 
When  it  turns  up,  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if 
you  were  to  see  that  you  have  had  a  naval  force 
in  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  which,  in  number  of  guns,  will  not 
fall  much  short  of  the  whole  American  navy. 
Lisbon  is  a  pleasant  place  to  be  at,  as  I  can 
vouch  for,  having  seen  it;  the  climate  is  delight- 
ful ;  geraniums  in  the  open  air  in  the  month  of 
January  !  I  do  not  quarrel  witli  the  taste  of  the 
captains  or  admirals  that  go  and  spend  a  twelve- 
month in  the  Tagus,  if  you  will  let  ihem ;  but 
what  are  they  doing,  in  return  for  the  money 
they  cost  you  ?  Are  they  forwarding  in  any, 
the  remotest  degree,  English  interests  there  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  Our  fleet  has  been  in 
the  Tagus  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Queen 
of  Portugal,  and  positively  and  literally  for  no- 
thing else.  Our  papers  have  avoweil  it,  that  our 
fleet  is  wanted  there  to  protect  her  majesty  and 


court,  and  give  them  an  asylum  on  board,  in  case 
her  misconduct  towards  her  people  should  com- 
pel her  to  fly.  .  .  .  .  If  you  go  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  follow  your  ships  there,  there 
is  the  same  process  going  on.  Why,  the  Medi- 
terranean is  covered  with  your  ships  ;  not  to  look 
after  your  commerce  ;  we  have  solved  that  ques- 
tion; they  cannot  put  up  the  pretence  in  future 
of  protecting  our  commerce ;  we  have  repudiated 
protection.  But  you  will  find  them  leaving 
Portsmouth,  and  sailing  direct  for  Malta,  the 
great  skulking-hole  for  your  navy.  I  was  at 
Malta  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  in  the 
month  of  November.  There  was  a  ship  arrived 
when  I  was  in  Malta,  from  Portsmouth  ;  it  had 
come  direct ;  it  had  a  thousand  hands  on  board 
when  it  left  Portsmouth  ;  it  came  into  Valetta 
harbour  with  999  men  and  boys,  having  lost  one 
on  the  passage  ;  it  went  straight  into  Valetta 
harbour.  I  went  from  Naples  to  Egypt  and  to 
Greece,  and  when  I  came  back,  there  was  the 
vessel  lying  there  still  ;  it  had  never  gone  out ; 
her  officers  had  gone  on  shore  to  live  in  the 
clubs ;  and  the  lieutenants  and  other  officers, 
finding  the  utmost  difficulty  in  having  even  a  pre- 
tence for  employing  the  crew,  set  them  to  hoist- 
ing up  their  sails  and  letting  them  down  again  ; 
and  scrubbing  the  decks  till  they  almost  scrubbed 
the  planks  in  pieces.  .  .  .  .  I  speak  for 
myself  as  an  independent  member  of  the  house 
of  commons,  that  not  a  shilling  shall  be  added 
to  the  estimates  for  our  armaments  but  I  will 
force  a  division  of  the  house  upon  it.  I  began 
by  identifying  this  question  of  our  armaments 
with  the  question  of  free-trade,  and  I  tell  you  in 
conclusion,  that  the  question  of  free-trade  is 
deeply  jeopardised  all  over  Europe  by  the  course 
we  are  taking,  or  which  it  is  proposed  to  take. 
Why,  I  receive  the  papers  from  Paris.  There 
is  a  band  of  free-traders  there,  associated  together, 
who  publish  their  weekly  organ,  as  we  publish 
our  Anti-corn-law  Circular.  They  call  it  the 
Libre  Echange  •  it  is  edited  by  my  talented, 
able,  and  excellent  friend,  M.  Bastiat.  That 
paper  of  last  week  is  mourning  in  sack-cloth  and 
ashes  over  the  conduct  they  think  England  is 
going  to  adopt.  What  says  the  organ  of  the 
protectionists,  the  Moniteur  Industrie!, !  Why, 
they  were  deluging  not  only  France  but  England 
with  their  paper  of  last  week,  in  which  they 
leap  with  exultation.  '  We  told  you  so  ;  England 
is  not  sincere  in  free-trade ;  she  has  no  faith  in 
her  principles  ;  she  sees  that  other  nations  will 
not  follow  her  example,  and  she  is  preparing 
armaments  to  take  that  by  force  which  she 
thought  she  would  take  by  fraud.'  I  exhort  my 
fellow-countrymen  everywhere  to  resist  this 
attempt  to  throw  odium  upon  our  principles. 
We  begun  our  advocacy  of  free-trade,  believing 
it  would  bring  in  its  train  peace  and  harmony 
amongst  nations.  The  most  enthusiastic  amongst 
us  never  said,  as  some  papers  now  pretend  to 
say,  that  we  expected  the  millennium  immedi- 
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ately  after  we  had  got  free-trade.  We  never  ex- 
pected it.  We  expected  we  should  have  to  give 
time  to  other  nations  to  adopt  these  principles, 
precisely  on  the  same  ground  that  we  required 
time  to  adopt  them  ourselves.  But  what  we  did 
hope  was  this — that  the  continent  of  Europe, 
with  its  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  this  country,  in 
connection  with  this  question,  would,  at  all 
events,  have  seen  that  we  were  not  the  first  to 
have  doubts  as  to  the  tendency  of  our  own  prin- 
ciples, by  arming  ourselves  against  the  world, 
when  we  were  pretending  to  seek  only  friend- 
ship and  amity.  We  promised  to  many  a  good 
and  peaceful  man  who  joined  this  agitation,  that 
we  would  endeavour  to  make  it  the  harbinger  of 
that  peace  he  so  much  cherished.  We  planted 
the  olive  tree;  we  never  expected  its  fruit  to 
come  forth  in  a  day,  but  we  did  and  do  expect 
it  to  yield  fruit  in  due  season. 


THE  DISCORD  AND  THE  HARMONY  OF 
SAINTS. 

It  might  be  done,  indeed,  but  it  were  a  thank- 
less labour,  to  look  over  the  list  of  God's  saints — 
of  those,  I  mean,  whose  lives  and  minds  are  in 
any  way  known  to  us — and  to  notice  the  ble- 
mishes in  each;  how  some,  according  to  their 
several  constitutions  of  mind  and  circumstances, 
have  omitted  duly  to  cultivate  one  virtue,  and 
others  have  omitted  to  cultivate  another ;  how 
some  have  too  much  neglected  some  great  truth, 
whilst  others  have  raised  to  the  level  of  truth,  or 
even  above  it,  some  great  error  ;  how  some  have 
been  very  zealous  for  much  that  was  evil,  while 
others  have  been  too  cold  toward  much  that  was 
good.  Above  all,  it  would  be  possible  but  very 
painful  to  mark  so  often  their  alienation 
from  each  other ;  how  they  mistook  each  other 
for  enemies  and  shunned  each  other's  society, 
insomuch  that,  as  in  the  sad  story  of  the  con- 
tention between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  they  parted 
altogether  from  one  another,  and,  instead  of  do- 
ing the  Lord's  work  together,  they  were  each 
obliged  to  do  it  alone.  All  these  things  might 
be  noticed,  and  history  must  notice  them.  But 
with  all  this,  there  is  another  point  no  less  true, 
which  is  equally  matter  of  history,  and  which 
it  is  far  more  profitable  for  us  to  contemplate — 
that  with  all  this  difference,  nay,  with  all  the 
sense  of  discord  which  actually  may  have  pre- 
vailed, there  was  in  all,  even  where  they  them- 
selves observed  it  not,  a  secret  harmony;  all 
were  Christ's  soldiers,  and  satan's  enemies ; 
all,  in  that  great  struggle  between  good  and  evil, 
which  has  gone  on  in  the  world  since  man's  first 
sin,  were,  according  to  their  measure,  fighting  on 
the  side  of  good.  Therefore  now,  when  all  have 
entered  into  their  fest  together,  and  they  who 
were  parted  from  one  another  here,  find,  to  their 
exceeding  joy,  that  they  must  needs  be  one  for 
evermore,  inasmuch  as  they  each  were  one  with 
Christ,  let  us  not  dwell  upon  the  differences,  nor 


attempt  to  fix  which  of  them  shall  sit  nearest  to 
Christ,  on  his  right  hand  or  on  his  left ;  but  let 
us  consider  them  all  with  thankfulness  and  great 
joy,  giving  thanks  for  them  earnestly  to  God, 
their  Father  and  ours,  that  He  has  magnified 
His  grace  in  them,  and  made  them  conquerors 
over  sin  and  death ;  and  praying  that  we  may 
be  added  to  their  number,  and  that  we  too  may 
be  a  subject  for  thankfulness  and  not  for  sorrow 
to  the  generations  which  shall  come  after  us. 

Dr.  Arnold. 


A  NIGHT  FROM  HOME. 
An  incident  of  a  rather  interesting  nature 
happened  at  Perth  last  week.  Three  boys,  two 
the  sons  of  Sergeant  Campbell,  and  another 
whose  name  we  have  not  learned,  the  oldest  fif- 
teen years,  and  the  youngest  eleven,  took  a  fancy, 
on  Thursday  forenoon,  being  up  the  water-side 
on  a  ramble,  to  cross  to  the  island  opposite 
Scone  Palace,  and  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
woody  island."  They  accordingly  all  waded 
across,  the  water  being  comparatively  shallow  ; 
but  after  sojourning  an  hour  or  two  upon  it,  their 
state  of  mind  may  be  conceived,  when,  approach- 
ing the  bank  to  return,  they  found  the  river  so 
swollen  from  a  sudden  flood,  as  to  preclude  the 
entire  possibility  of  any  attempt  to  recross.  The 
poor  little  fellows  wandered  about  on  the  bank 
the  rest  of  the  day,  earnestly  gazing  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  and  along  it  as  far  as  their  vision 
could  stretch,  or  as  far  as  an  object  could  be 
seen,  in  the  hope  that  some  friendly  form  would 
appear  and  be  the  means  of  making  known  their 
situation  and  of  bringing  them  relief.  No  one, 
however,  although  they  occasionally  saw  some 
stroller  in  the  distance,  came  within  hearing  of 
their  cry.  The  result  was  the  shades  of  evening 
descended,  and  with  the  darkness  sunk  their 
hopes  of  assistance  for  the  night.  They  ac- 
cordingly, and  with  wonderful  fortitude,  although 
cold,  hungry,  and  weary,  set  about  accommodat- 
ing themselves  to  their  circumstances  as  they 
best  could.  Occasionally,  they  ran  about  to  keep 
themselves  in  warmth,  and  at  other  times  hud- 
dled together  under  a  tree  or  bush  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  and  in  this  position  they  sometimes 
got  a  little  sleep.  At  length  the  morning  dawned, 
and  they  were  again  on  the  look-out  on  the  bank, 
but  several  weary  hours  passed  before  they  saw 
any  one  approach.  It  was  eight  o'clock  when 
they  saw  a  man,  and  their  joy  maybe  imagined 
when  the  Campbells  found  him  to  be  their  own 
father.  We  need  not  say  on  discovering  his 
children,  whom  he  had  searched  for  the  whole 
night,  that  he  immediately  stripped  and  waded 
across  for  them  with  all  a  father's  anxiety  and 
delight  at  finding  them  scathless  and  even  won- 
derfully cheerful.  But  one  thing  remains  to  be 
told.  He  wanted  to  take  his  oldest  son  over  first 
on  his  back,  but  the  son  refused,  saying,  "  na, 
ye  maun  tak  Willie,  he's  bare  fitted,  an'  awful 
cauld;"  and  on  asking  him  to  go  second,  he  re- 
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plied, 


tak 


this  time,  for  he's  littler 


than  me  !"  The  little  trio  had  had  no  food  from 
eight  o'clock  the  previous  morning.  —  Perth 
Courier. 


FKIENDS'  KEVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  25,  1848. 

Quakerism.  —  In  a  former  number  some  re- 
marks were  introduced  respecting  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  from  the  adoption  and  observance  of 
the  principles  which  the  Society  of  Friends  has 
always  professed.  Agreeably  to  the  prospect  inti- 
mated at  the  close,  some  additional  remarks  will 
now  be  submitted  to  our  readers.  There  is  in  the 
human  mind  a  propensity  to  view  with  indifference, 
if  not  with  contempt,  such  opinions  or  motives  of 
action,  as  differ  widely  from  our  own.  And  there 
is  probably  nothing  in  which  this  propensity  is  more 
strongly  exemplified,  than  in  the  estimate  we  form 
of  the  religious  opinions  and  experience  of  others. 
In  these  respects,  we  are  apt  to  judge  of  our  neigh- 
bours by  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  no  subject  of 
surprise,  that  when  George  Fox  and  his  coadjutors 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  freedom  from  sin,  not 
only  as  attainable  in  the  present  life,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  Christian  character,  and  professed 
an  experience  similar  to  that  described  by  the 
Apostle,  when  he  declared  that  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  had  made  him  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,  they  were  regarded  by  many 
of  the  professors  as  well  as  the  profane,  as  visionary 
enthusiasts.  The  doctrines  which  they  preached 
and  the  standard  which  they  held  up  to  view, 
inculcating  a  degree  of  purity  which  the  high  pro- 
fessors of  the  day,  the  teachers  and  rulers  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  conscious  they  had  not  experienced,  the 
latter  had  no  alternative  but  to  reject  the  doctrine, 
or  submit  to  the  condemnation  which  it  passed  upon 
them.  We  accordingly  find,  that  those  who  made  the 
highest  profession  of  religion  themselves,  were  gene- 
rally among  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the 
rising  society.  Like  the  first  annunciation  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  their  words  seemed  to  them  as 
idle  tales,  and  they  believed  them  not. 

As  many  of  the  practices  into  which  their  reli- 
gious principles  necessarily  led  them,  were  widely 
different  from  those  which  generally  prevailed,  they 
were  naturally  regarded  as  enemies  to  the  existing 
order  of  society. 

Among  the  practical  results  of  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, there  were  three  in  particular,  all  of  unques- 
tionable importance,  which  varied  so  widely  from 
those  usually  adopted  by  their  cotemporaries,  that 
those  who  held  them  were  naturally  regarded,  like 
the  primitive  Christians,  as  turning  the  world  upside 


down,  viz.:  The  means  of  national  security,  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

The  usual  practice  of  nationswas  evidently  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  their  security  from  the 
aggressions  of  their  neighbours  depends  upon  their 
ability  and  readiness  to  defend  themselves.  Hence 
the  generally  admitted  maxim,  that  to  be  prepared  for 
war  is  the  best  preservative  of  peace.  And  though 
the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine  has  been  proved  by  the 
history  of  all  nations,  and  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
argument,  it  still  retains  a  place  in  the  theory  of 
governments.  Notwithstanding  some  practical  illus- 
trations of  the  safety  arising  from  the  pacific  policy, 
which  had  been  exhibited  long  anterior  to  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  two  first  centuries  absolutely  refused  to 
bear  arms;  though  the  history  of  the  world  was 
filled  with  the  disasters  and  horrors  of  war;  though 
the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion 
inculcate  peace  and  good  will  to  man — it  evidently 
requires  a  confidence  in  the  protection  of  an  over- 
ruling and  all  powerful  Providence,  which  nothing 
less  than  conscientious  conviction  of  duty  can 
furnish,  to  enable  nations  to  withdraw  their  depend- 
ance  upon  the  arm  of  flesh  and  the  policy  of  man, 
and  intrust  their  security  to  the  Divine  blessing,  and 
to  the  necessary  result  of  a  strict  adherence  to  jus- 
tice in  their  intercourse  with  others.  The  standard 
which  Christianity  first  offered  to  a  jarring  world, 
was  that  which  the  Society  of  Friends  were  again 
concerned  to  proclaim  and  uphold ;  and  it  was  in 
the  governments  established  in  the  western  world 
under  their  administration,  that  the  safety  and 
advantage  of  the  pacific  policy  received  their  most 
prominent  illustration.  The  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  savage 
tribes,  accustomed  to  war,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  humanizing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  was  found 
capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace,  as 
long  as  the  rulers  continued  to  act  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  founder.  This  was  an  example  such  as 
the  world  had  never  witnessed  before;  and  it  fur- 
nished a  triumphant  refutation  of  all  the  arguments 
that  could  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  necessity 
of  military  preparation  against  the  aggressions  of 
hostile  invaders. 

This  practical  illustration  of  the  results  arising 
from  the  gospel  plan,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
the  world,  could  not  fail  to  operate  upon  the  more 
considerate  class,  even  of  those  who  did  not  em- 
brace the  general  principles  of  Friends,  and  to  lead 
to  a  closer  examination  of  the  policy  or  necessity  of 
referring  the  adjustment  of  national  controversies  to 
the  uncertain  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  The  principles 
upon  which  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  was 
founded,  were  not  only  conducive  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  in  their  external  relations,  but  they  per- 
vaded the  system  in  its  internal  operations.  The  re- 
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formation,  rather  than  the  punishment  of  offenders, 
became  a  prominent  object  of  penal  law.  The  me- 
liorations of  the  criminal  code,  by  which  the  early 
legislation  of  the  province  was  marked,  and  the  im- 
petus thus  given  to  the  march  of  civilization  and 
humanity,  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  may  be 
clearly  traced  to  the  religious  opinions  of  William 
Penn  and  his  coadjutors.  George  Fox,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  ministry,  testified  against  the  sangui- 
nary laws  of  his  native  country,  and  urged  the  judi- 
cial officers  of  the  time  to  the  exercise  of  a  lenity 
which  the  statutes  of  the  realm  did  not  allow.  The 
views  of  Christianity,  and  the  principles  of  action 
which  this  first  preacher  of  our  Society  was  labouring 
'to  inculcate  and  establish,  were  those  which  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  and  his  fellow  professors 
carried  with  them  to  the  new  world ;  and  introduced 
to  a  considerable  extent,  into  their  system  of  legis- 
lation. To  these  principles  we  are  unquestionably 
indebted  for  the  prominent  station  which  this  State 
has  occupied  in  the  improvement  of  the  penal  law; 
and  to  what  else  can  we  attribute  the  fact,  that  she 
was  several  years  in  advance  of  any  other  in  the 
Union,  in  giving  a  death  blow  to  negro  slavery  by 
legislative  enactment. 

It  is  not  now  designed  to  inquire  whether  the 
standard  which  was  held  up  by  the  early  professors 
of  the  society,  has  been  always  supported  by  a  con- 
sistent example ;  but  we  insist'  that  the  exaltation 
of  the  standard  itself,  in  relation  to  war,  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  world.  While  the  true 
principles  of  the  gospel  were  proclaimed,  even  as  a 
theory,  this  theory  was  a  standing  protest  against  an 
inconsistent  practice.  The  standard  of  Quakerism 
being  inscribed  with  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men,  is  a  rebuke  to  its  professors  if  they  fall  below  it. 
Whatever  the  standard  may  be,  the  object  and  aim 
of  the  sincere  in  heart,  will  be  to  conform  their 
practice  to  it.  Consequently  the  more  nearly  the 
standard  approximates  to  perfection,  the  more  ex- 
alted will  the  practice  probably  be. 

If  now  we  advert  to  the  consequence  of  a  strict 
and  invariable  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Quaker- 
ism in  relation  to  war,  we  readily  perceive  that  the 
example  must  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  those 
who  fall  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  The 
system  includes  not  only  an  abstinence  from  hostile 
aggression  and  military  preparation,  bnt  the  subju- 
gation of  the  malevolent  passions  from  which  wars 
and  fightings  spring.  Hence  the  consistent  advocate 
of  peace  diffuses  a  moral  atmosphere  around  him. 
in  which  the  spirit  of  war  can  scarcely  breathe ;  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  halo  of  military  glory  finds 
no  place.  And  when  the  fires  of  heroism  cease  to 
be  fanned  by  the  breath  of  fame,  they  will  probably 
soon  expire, 

That  the  principles  for  which  Friends  have 
always  contended,  have  made  very  important  pro- 
gress in  the  world  since  the  days  of  Fox  and  Penn, 


will  no  doubt  be  generally  admitted.  This  progress 
may  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  result  of  advan- 
cing civilization  and  refinement.  But  we  ought  to 
remember  that  the  progress  of  society,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, is  owing  to  the  labours  and  influence  of  en- 
lightened individuals,  and  to  the  principles  which 
they  impress  upon  the  public  mind.  We  may, 
therefore,  justly  consider  the  promulgation  of  our 
doctrines  in  relation  to  war,  by  the  early  professors 
of  Quakerism,  as  among  the  most  efficient  means 
of  promoting  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

Our  reflections  on  the  other  points  in  question, 
must  be  deferred  to  a  future  number. 


Married, — At  Friends'  meeting  house,  New 
Garden,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  on  Fifth-day 
the  10th  ult.,  Lawrie  Tatum,  of  Iowa,  to  Mary 
Ann,  daughter  of  James  Hervey  Dean. 


Died, — In  Greenfield,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  inst.,  Lydia,  wife  of  Elihu 
Anthony,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a 
member  of  Greenfield  Monthly  Meeting,  and  for 
many  years  acceptably  filled  the  station  of  Elder. 
Her  last  illness,  which  was  protracted,  and,  near  the 
close  of  it,  attended  with  great  bodily  distress,  she 
was  enabled  to  bear  with  Christian  patience,  de- 
siring that  if  there  was  anything  in  her  way,  she 
might  be  favoured  to  see  it.  She  died,  like  one 
falling  asleep,  having  expressed  her  belief  that 
"all  was  clear."  Blessed  are  the  dead  which" die 
in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  ;  yea,  saiththe  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours;  and  their 
works  do  follow  them. 

 ,  In  Northeast,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  inst.,  Amy 

Carman,  widow  of  Richard  Carman,  in  the  88th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Stanford 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  for  many  years,  filled  with 
propriety  and  usefulness,  the  station  of  Elder. 
Though  for  some  time  too  feeble  to  attend  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  yet  her  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
society  was  lively  and  undiminished;  and  her 
quiet  and  peaceful  close  leaves  no  doubt,  that, 
through  Redeeming  mercy,  she  was  prepared  for  a 
better  state  of  existence,  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 


MEMORIAL  OF  FRIENDS  IN  ENGLAND  ON 
NATIONAL  DEFENCES. 

At  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  held  the  4>th  of 
2d  month,  1848. 

This  meeting  has  thought  it  right,  in  uphold- 
ing our  Christian  testimony  against  all  wars  and 
fightings,  to  prepare,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  a 
memorial  on  the  subject  of  the  military  defences 
of  the  country,  to  Lord  John  Russell,  as  the  head 
of  the  present  administration.  It  was  presented 
to  him  on  the  1st  inst.,  by  a  committee  of  the 
said  meeting,  who  were  received  in  a  kind  and 
friendly  manner.  This  meeting  is  renewedly 
impressed  with  the  value  and  importance  of  this 
our  ancient  testimony  to  the  peaceable  character 
of  the  Gospel,  and  feels  engaged  in  brotherly 
love  to  commend  to  our  members  generally,  the 
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consistent  maintenance  and  the  diffusion  of  it  in 
a  Christian  spirit. 

Robert  Forster,  Clerk. 
The  Memorial  is  as  follows : — 

TO    LORD   JOHN    RUSSELL,    FIRST   LORD    OF  THE 
TREASURY. 

We  have  respectfully  to  solicit  thy  attention 
to  a  few  considerations  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  additional  military  defences  for  the  coun- 
try. In  doing  so,  we  are  aware  of  the  high 
standard  which  we  have  to  uphold ;  but  how- 
ever sensible  of  our  own  imperfections,  we  feel 
that  it  is  simply  the  standard  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  which  we  dare  not  lower,  but 
which,  through  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all 
are  called  to  maintain. 

In  obedience  to  the  plain  precepts,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  whole  scope  of  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  we  have,  as  a 
religious  Society,  ever  maintained  that  all  war, 
defensive  as  well  as  offensive,  is  unlawful  to  the 
Christian.  Our  Lord  expressly  enjoins  it  upon 
us  to  love  our  enemies,  and  when  smitten  on 
the  one  cheek  to  turn  the  other  also.  His  com- 
mands are  illustrated  and  enforced  by  His  own 
perfect  example — an  example  which  we  are  told 
in  Scripture,  He  hath  left  us  that  we  should  fol- 
low His  steps,  "  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was 
guile  found  in  his  mouth;"  "when  he  was  re- 
viled he  reviled  not  again;  when  he  suffered  he 
threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  unto  Him 
that  judgeth  righteously."  Believing,  as  we  do, 
that  that  which  is  a  duty  for  man  individually, 
is  a  duty  for  man  collectively,  and  that  what  is 
contrary  to  the  commands  of  Christ  in  one  man, 
is  contrary  to  His  will  in  a  people,  we  have 
uniformly  maintained  that  all  war  and  warlike 
operations  are  unchristian,  and  that  the  nation 
that  would  be  found  walking  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  must  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  learn  war  any  more.  We  are,  more- 
over, firmly  persuaded  that  nothing  would  so 
surely  promote  both  the  safety  and  the  true 
prosperity  of  kingdoms,  as  an  entire  conformity 
to  the  precepts  and  the  example  of  Christ. 

Hence  it  is  with  deep  concern  and  sorrow  of 
heart,  not  only  as  Christians,  but  as  dutiful  sub- 
jects of  our  beloved  Queen,  and  as  true  friends  of 
our  country,  that  we  have  observed  the  discus- 
sions in  Parliament  and  the  agitation  of  the 
public  mind  in  reference  to  increased  military 
preparations  against  the  possible  aggressions  of 
foreign  powers.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  desire  to 
abstain  from  intermeddling  in  mere  political 
questions,  we  have  believed  it  required  of  us,  as 
a  solemn  and  religious  duty,  respectfully  to  lay 
before  thee  and  those  who  are  associated  with 
thee  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
empire,  our  earnest  plea  against  any  addition  to 
the  military  operations  of  the  country,  however 
such  addition  may  appear  to  be  simply  of  a  pro- 
tective character. 


Although  we  painfully  feel  that  even  of  later 
time  our  country  has  not  been  clear  of  the  sin  of  I 
war  in  its  intercourse  with  distant  nations,  we  I 
regard  it  as  a  cause  of  reverent  gratitude  to  Him i 
who  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  that  through  i 
His  good  providence,  peace  has  remained  un-  j 
broken  between  us  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  with  so  very  little  exception, 
for  the  last  thirty  years.    Incalculable  are  the 
benefits,  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  political 
and  commercial,  which  have  resulted  therefrom, 
both  to  them  and  to  us ;  and  the  retrospect  of 
the  past,  and  especially  of  the  repeated  deliver- 
ance from  threatening  disputes  and  hostilities 
between  this  and  other  countries,  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  ought  assuredly  to  lead  us  as 
a  nation  to  put  our  trust  rather  in  the  protection 
and  overruling  hand  of  the  Almighty,  than  in  the 
defence  of  fleets  and  armies. 

We  had  hailed  the  repeated  settlements  of 
disputes  between  nations  by  the  safe  and  honour- 
able method  of  arbitration,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  instances  of  the  adoption  of  a  pacific  poli- 
cy in  later  times,  as  indicating  some  approach 
to  those  true  principles  of  Christian  government 
which  we  cannot  but  desire  may,  with  all  na- 
tions, wholly  supersede  the  sin  of  war,  whether 
offensive  or  defensive,  with  its  complicated  evils, 
moral  and  social. 

We  cannot  but  regard  military  preparations, 
even  when  undertaken  by  a  nation  on  the  ground 
of  defence  against  apprehended  or  possible  ag- 
gressions, as  calculated  to  irritate  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries  ;  and  as  therefore  practically 
tending  to  precipitate  the  very  events  against 
which  they  profess  to  guard.  Nor  can  we  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  all  such  preparations, 
whether  by  increase  of  the  standing  army ;  by 
impressment  for  the  navy ;  by  calling  out  the 
militia,  or  otherwise  training  men  to  the  use  of 
arms;  or  by  the  formation  of  forts  and  arsenals, 
inevitably  diffuse  a  martial  spirit  among  the 
people  and  kindle  the  angry  passions  of  the 
multitude  ;  whilst  the  low  morals  of  a  naval  port 
and  of  a  garrison  town  but  too  plainly  show  that 
one  evil  tendency  of  our  nature  is  closely  con- 
nected with  others,  and  that  war  and  its  accom- 
paniments are  among  the  most  prolific  sources 
of  vice. 

We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  arduous  and 
difficult  duties  which  devolve  upon  our  rulers, 
especially  in  times  like  the  present,  and  we  de- 
sire that  you  may  be  enabled,  by  a  wise  admin- 
istration based  on  Christian  principles,  to  show 
to  surrounding  nations  that  the  true  strength  of 
the  empire  consists,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
in  that  moral  power  which  results  from  fearless- 
ly and  trustfully  doing  what  is  right  in  His  sight, 
and  in  performing  the  duties  and  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace- 
May  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and 
which  is  peaceable  as  well  as  pure,  be  so  earnest- 
ly sought  and  so  faithfully  followed,  by  those  who 
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e  invested  with  the  chief  authority  in  this  realm, 
at  you  may  be  enabled  by  your  counsels,  in- 
easingly  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  in  the 
ace,  the  harmony  and  the  welfare  of  His  ra- 
mal  creation. 

(Signed  by  forty-nine  members.) 
London,  1st  month  2\st,  1848. 


REMARKS  ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 


Public  opinion,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
nited  States,  is  becoming  more  opposed  to 
apital  Punishment — with  some,  as  to  its  im- 
olicy,  with  others,  as  to  its  agreement  with  the 
ghts  of  humanity,  and  with  others  again,  as  to 
inconsistency  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
It  is  believed,  by  a  portion  of  the  people,  that 
hristianity  does  not  justify  or  sanction  it — and 
lat  this  consideration  is  superior  to  all  others. 
Vit\i  the    sincere    Christian,  this  suggestion 
s|  tiould,  and  will  have  influence.    If  the  Gospel 
oes  not  allow  one  individual  to  take  the  life  of 
nother,  how  can  a  society  of  men  justly  do  it  ? 
.s  to  humanity  and  mercy,  they  certainly  plead 
)r  the  guilty,  so  far,  as  that  they  may  have  an 
pportunity  and  the  means  of  reformation,  if 
onsistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  virtuous.  And 
s  to  the  policy  of  the  milder  system,  many  be- 
eve,  that  severe  punishments  rather  increase 
lan  diminish  crime.    It  has  been  fully  proved, 
nth  in  Europe  and  in  America,  that  where  the 
ienalty  is  severe,  the  effect  has  been,  that  few, 
ery  few,  are  convicted  or  complained  of,  and 
hat  a  vast  majority  of  offenders,  therefore,  es- 
ape  all  punishment.    And  this  evidently  serves 
nly  to  corrupt  society,  and  bring  the  civil  au- 
tarkies into  contempt.    It  is  difficult  to  find  a 
ury  who  will  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  against 
me  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  crime  which 
to  be  followed  by  a  capital  punishment.  They 
vill  be  casuists  enough  to  find  some  reason  for 
aying  not  guilty ;  when,  if  the  punishment 
vere  confinement  to  hard  labour  in  the  state 
jrison,  they  would  readily  have  said  guilty. 
There  is  no  reasoning  against  this  feeling,  or  this 
esult.    So  it  is.   Many  men  think  that  human 
overnments  cannot  rightfully  take  away  the  life 
>f  man.     There  are  cases  which  might  be 
lamed  ;  one  within  two  years  in  a  neighbouring 
state,  particularly,  when  the  spectators  thought, 
Hid  the  judges  thought,  and  the  jurors  no  doubt 
ihought,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty.  But  death 
Was  the  penalty  of  the  crime  charged,  and  they 
said  not  guilty :  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 
But  had  the  punishment  been  confinement  to 
hard  labour  for  life,  there  is  no  doubt  the  ver- 
dict would  have  promptly  been  "guilty."  And 
the  fear  of  confinement  for  life,  within  the  massive 
walls  of  the  state  prison,  with  depraved  and 
miserable  culprits,  must  be  a  strong  check  on  the 
indulgence  of  evil  passions,  which  may  entail 
such  a  punishment. 


I  do  not  attach  any  great  weight  to  public 
opinion,  except  where  there  has  been  time  for 
correct  and  full  information,  and  that  opinion  is 
given  without  extra  excitement,  and  wholly 
without  party  views.  Public  sentiment,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  respected  when  the  people  are 
well  informed,  and  have  time  to  form  an  opinion. 
And  it  is  always  matter  of  policy  to  respect  and 
to  listen  to  it :  because  it  will  have  an  influence 
in  complaints  and  verdicts,  when  crime  has  been 
committed.  If  the  people  will  not  convict  nor 
complain,  because  they  are  opposed  to  capital 
punishments,  criminals  will  escape  all  punish- 
ments. And  surely,  it  would  be  better  for  soci- 
ety, and  for  the  innocent  and  virtuous,  that  the 
guilty  and  injurious  be  punished  by  confinement, 
than  not  punished  in  any  way. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  state  prisons  now  are 
strong  enough  to  prevent  all  escape  ;  and  it  is 
admitted  by  most,  that  the  fear  of  confinement 
to  hard  labour  for  life,  will  prove  as  sure  and 
powerful  a  preventive  of  crime,  as  that  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  death.  And  surely,  with  every  man, 
something  is  due,  with  the  benevolent  much  is 
due,  to  the  consideration  of  giving  a  poor  misera- 
ble sinner  time  to  reflect,  to  repent,  and  become 
prepared  for  heaven. 

As  the  state  prisons  are  now  generally  regulat- 
ed and  conducted,  I  believe  they  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  reformation,  and  do  often  effect 
that  most  desirable  object.  It  is  true  that  the 
principal  design  and  purpose  of  human  govern- 
ment is  to  punish  for  the  violation  of  law,  for  the 
welfare  and  protection  of  its  subjects ;  and 
heretofore  this  has  been  the  only  design.  The 
spirit  of  this  enlightened  age,  chastened  and 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  has  suggested 
the  penitentiary  system ;  by  which  the  criminal 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  reform,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  subjected  to  restraint  or  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  society  for  its  safety  ;  and  many 
benevolent  and  pious  individuals  are  seeking  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  I  see  not 
how  the  plan  can  be  opposed  by  any  enlightened 
philanthropist.  No  objection  to  it  will  satisfy 
the  humane  and  benevolent,  which  does  not  go 
to  show,  either  that  confinement  in  a  state  prison 
will  not  be  a  sure  and  effectual  restraining  of  the 
criminal  from  farther  mischief:  or  that  this 
punishment  will  prove  a  far  less  preventive  of 
crime,  with  the  bad  who  are  abroad  in  society, 
than  the  gallows ;  and  will  therefore  not  be  so 
great  a  terror  to  the  wicked,  as  capital  punish- 
ment. It  is  believed,  that  with  the  most 
abandoned  and  depraved,  confinement  to  hard 
labour  for  life  will  be  more  dreaded  than  a  sud- 
den death  ;  and  that  while  capital  punishment  is 
the  pennlty  of  crime,  there  is  great  reason  to  ex- 
pect most  who  are  guilty  will  escape  all  punish- 
ment, through  the  influence  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  humane  feelings  of  the  jurors.  I  believe 
we  are  far  more  sure  of  having  the  guilty  de- 
tected, convicted  and  punished,  if  capital  punish- 
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ments  should  be  abolished;  and  confinement  to 
hard  labour  for  life  in  the  state  prison  substituted, 
in  all  cases  where  now  the  statutes  require  the 
penalty  of  death.  A.  Bradford. 


NOTICE  OF  ANTHONY  STERRY, 

OF  SOUTH WARK,  ENGLAND. 

This  dear  young  friend  was,  from  a  child,  of 
a  delicate  constitution.  He  had  much  to  contend 
with  in  his  natural  disposition,  but  it  appears  that, 
from  early  life,  he  had  felt  the  necessity  of  its 
subjugation,  and  that  truthfulness  had  been  a 
prominent  feature  in  his  character.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  create  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus,  it  is  believed,  was  powerfully  experienced 
by  him,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  his 
dear  mother,  to  whom  he  clung  with  great  affec- 
tion, and  whose  prayers,  on  his  behalf,  appeared 
to  be  graciously  regarded. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  5th  month,  1846, 
he  was  attacked  by  illness  ;  when,  being  deprived 
of  the  precious  sense  of  acceptance  in  the  Be- 
loved, of  which  he  had  previously  been  a  par- 
taker, he  was  for  a  season  involved  in  deep 
mental  conflict. 

About  this  period,  he  wrote, — «  I  do  hope  and 
believe  that  I  have  been  benefitted  by  this  ill- 
ness, and  have  at  times  felt  the  presence  of 
good ;  but  I  do  feel  that  much  remains  to  be 
overcome,  particularly  now  that  I  am  getting 
better,  and  former  inclinations  return."  So 
closely  did  he  cling  to  the  hope  of  restoration, 
that  even  when  told  the  opinion  of  his  medical 
attendants,  he  still  thought  he  should  eventually 
recover ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  unexpected 
rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  on  the  lungs,  on  the 
2d  of  11th  month,  that  he  felt  his  disease  was  of 
a  nature  from  which  he  must  not  expect  to 
recover. 

Till  near  the  latter  part  of  his  illness,  he  was 
very  seldom  able  to  give  expression  to  his 
feelings;  to  a  friend  he  wrote— "  I  have  looked 
upon  this  illness  as  a  peculiar  dispensation  for 
my  good  ;  and  although  at  times  rather  low, 
under  the  feeling  that  I  am  making  no  progress, 
yet  I  trust  that  if  not  now,  it  may  at  some  future 
time,  be  sanctified  to  me  ;  and  my  earnset  desire 
is,  that  the  Lord's  hand  may  not  spare,  till  the 
work  is  accomplished  ;  and  I  trust  He  will  give 
me  strength  to  bear  it." 

Tenth  month,  6th.  "  On  looking  back  to  the 
time  when  Sir  B.  Brodie  came  to  see  me,  (8th 
month,  20th,)  when  I  was  worse  than  at  any  time, 
either  before  or  since  ;  I  recollect,  with  thankful- 
ness, that  my  mind  did  then  feel  easy,  as  to  the 
event  of  my  getting  better.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  have  expressed  a  wish  either  way  ;  though 
I  cannot  say  I  have  the  same  feelings  now,  as  I 
think,  with  returning  health,  the  desire  for  life 
is  given  to  enjoy  it.  Yet  I  hope  I  never  shall 
forget  the  feelings  I  had  at  that  time;  and  if  a 
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return  of  the  disorder  should  take  place,  I  trui 
the  same  power  will  be  with  me  for  good." 

Eleventh  month,  1st.  In  his  private  note  bool ,'1"'1 
he  writes  : — "  Oh,  my  dear  heavenly  Father  !  d  V{ 
thou,  for  the  sake  of  thy  dear  Son,  be  wit 
me  at  this  time  ;  be  near  unto  me  and  help  me 
Oh  Lord !  my  thoughts  and  hopes  are  on  thee 
and  thy  dear  Son.     Oh  !  shew  me  thy  facj^ 
again  ;  and  grant  unto  me  a  measure  of  thatlov 
which  has  kept  my  thoughts  on  thee,  .man 
times  during  this  illness.  If  it  should  please  the? 
again,  Oh  Lord,  to  bring  me  very  low,  do  thoi 
be  with  me,  and  draw  me  nearer  and  nearer  un 
thee.    Do  thou  enable  me,  day  by  day,  to  dt 
that  which  is  right  in  thy  sight ;  and  help  me 
Lord,  by  thy  grace,  to  strive  against  my  besettinj 
sin." 

18th.  "  Oh  Lord,  how  can  I  acknowledge  al 
thy  loving  kindness,  and  tender  mercies,  whils 
brought  very  low.  In  the  hour  of  anguish  thoi 
wast  with  me  ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  helped  me 
'Oh,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.'  Great  are  thj 
mercies,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well 
Thine,  Oh  Lord,  have  been  the  leading  strings 
of  love  ; — Oh,  how  gently  hast  thou  dealt  witf 
me  !" 

Twelfth  month,  2d.  "  There  are  times  wher 
my  mind  is  permitted  to  feel  a  peaceful  calm' 
and  holy  joy ;  when  I  am  lost  in  wonder  and 
gratitude,  in  contemplating  the  love  of  Him  whe 
died  for  me,  and  whom  I  trust  I  increasingly 
desire  to  serve  ;  who  has  indeed  dealt  with  me 
as  a  Father  that  pitieth  his  children.  When  !| 
think  how  many  are  called  away  at  a  moment's 
warning,  and  others  with  but  a  short  time  for 
preparation,  whilst  I  have  had  months  for  con 
templating  his  mercy  and  goodness  towards  me 
I  feel  sometimes  almost  overpowered,  and  know 
not  how  to  love  Him  as  I  ought." 

After  commenting  a  little  on  his  ailments,  he 
adds  : — "  Should  patience  and  grace  be  granted 
me,  then  I  can  rest  in  peace,  as  to  the  event  of 
this  illness.  I  have  been  shewn  the  emptiness  of 
some  of  the  things  of  this  world  ;  but  I  still  cling 
to  many  of  them.  There  is  still  much  to  over 
come  ;  and  patience  with  others,  I  want  much?* 

He  often  mentioned  his  fears  that  he  did  not 
love  his  Saviour  enough,  or  feel  sorrow  enough1 
for  his  sins  ;  though,  he  added, — "  they  have  not 
been  what  the  world  calls  gross  sins." 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  state  of 
his  mind,  a  few  days  before  his  decease,  he 
said, — "  I  have  a  confident  hope  that  all  will  be 
well ;  for  I  have  a  sure  and  firm  belief,  that  He 
has  indeed  begun  the  good  work  in  me  ;  and  I 
feel  assured  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  out  those 
who,  in  humble  trust,  come  unto  Him.  It  is  all 
of  His  grace  and  mercy,  that  we  are  saved." 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  1st  month, 
1847,  but  a  short  time  before  his  close,  he  said, 
in  an  impressive  manner, — "'Father!  the 
chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof!' 
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tnf  hat  is  all  the  world  to  me  now  !    '  When  I 
alk  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  I 
ill  fear  no  evil ;  Thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and 
I  y  staff,  they  comfort  me.' "    On  his  father  re- 
arking  the  unutterable  comfort  it  afforded  him, 
hear  him  express  so  much,  he  added  : — "  I  do 
the  »t  know  that  I  am  going  just  now,  but  I  have  a 
ry  precious  feeling,  if  soing  through  the  dark 
lley:  and  His  arm  is  with  me.    All  will  be 
I  ell ;"  and  after  a  short  pause,  "  He  is  with  me; 
M  is  well." 

After  the  expression  of  his  love  to  all,  he  re- 
ined : — "It  is  hard  work  to  die  !  but  I  have  a 
(  nse  given  me  that,  through  the  love  and  mercy 
my  Redeemer,  a  place  of  rest  is  prepared  for 
."  He  then  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his 
ster  and  brothers.    After  which,  he  embraced 
a  sdear  father,  and,  in  about  ten  minutes,  quietly 
III  ^ssed  away,  we  humbly  trust,  to  join  the  just 
all  generations,  in  ascribing  glory  and  honour 
the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb. 
He  died  on  23d  of  First  month,  1847,  aged 
renty. — Annual  Monitor. 
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THE  MOLE. 

The  habits  of  the  mole  will  vary  with  the 
il,  and  particularly  with  the  structure  of  the 
ound,  as  it  is  rich  and  deep,  or  shallow,  level, 
icky,  uneven,  or  intersected  with  raised  mounds 
hedges  of  earth,  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  of 
e  same  thickness,  such  as  divide  fields  in  the 
e=t  of  England.  The  presence  of  this  animal 
known  by  the  heaps  of  fine  earth,  or  hills, 
rown  up  during  its  subterraneous  operations. 
i  deep  ground,  little  of  its  labours  can  be  traced, 
[cept  when  thus  marked  ;  but  in  a  thin  soil,  or 
hard  ground,  a  ridge  is  often  driven  abng, 
hich  is  distinctly  raised  above  the  ordinary 
vel  of  the  surface  ;  and  the  mole-hill  is  only 
evated  where  the  earth  is  so  fine  and  friable, 
iat  the  removal  of  some  part  of  it  is  necessary 
>  give  the  creature  a  clear  course  in  its  runs 
^ekward  and  forward.  The  creep  or  run  is  in 
zig-zag  direction ;  and  when  the  neighbour- 
pod  is  very  productive  of  its  prey,  exceedingly 
),  as  if  the  animal  were  unwilling  to  pass  out 
so  fertile  a  district.  But  for  the  most  part  it 
kes  a  straightforward  course  ;  and  in  the  open 
)ace  of  a  down,  it  passes  through  more  than 
fty  paces  of  distance  without  lifting  a  heap, 
ith  a  progress  amounting  to  two  or  three 
□man  paces  in  a  day,  and  the  whole  run  is  two 
undred  feet  in  length.  In  the  course  of  this 
assage,  advantage  is  taken  of  any  obstructions 
hich  occur,  as  if  conscious  of  the  probability 
f  pursuit ;  and  the  run  is  made  to  pass  among 
re  roots  of  dwarf  furze,  and  even  under  a  large 
tone,  while,  at  irregular  distances,  openings  are 
lade  to  allow  of  excursions  on  the  surface,  and 
ie  free  admission  of  air.  There  are  many 
iteral  branches  from  the  principal  passage  ;  but 
one  of  them  extend  to  any  great  distance  ;  for 


it  seems  wisely  to  avoid  forming  such  a  labyrinth 
as  might  confound  itself  in  its  daily  course,  or  in 
its  efforts  to  escape  from  an  enemy,  to  whose 
depredations  it  is  exposed  even  in  its  retreat. 
Its  time  of  labour  is  chiefly  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning ;  but  if  every  thing  be  still,  it  may 
be  seen  at  work  at  other  seasons.  The  slightest 
sound  or  movement  of  an  approaching  foot  stops 
the  work,  and  no  further  lifting  of  the  earth  will 
be  attempted  that  day.  These  runs  are  mostly 
made  towards  the  end  of  autumn  ;  are  this  crea- 
ture's hunting-ground  for  food  ;  are  abandoned 
when  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly  searched 
through  and  through  ;  and  though  they  are  form- 
ed with  so  much  toil  as  to  make  it  desirable  not 
to  desert  them  while  there  is  anything  to  be  done 
there,  yet  in  a  month  or  two  the  animal  quits 
them  for  new  ground,  perhaps  at  a  great  distance, 
where  the  hunting  promises  better  success. 

A  favourite  spot  for  its  winter  quarters,  and 
one  it  prefers  to  other  seasons,  is  in  enclosed 
fields,  under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  of  high-piled 
earth,  along  the  middle  of  whose  base  the  run  is 
carried,  and  in  whose  mass  of  mould  it  finds 
security  from  cold  and  from  its  natural  enemies. 
The  heaps  it  throws  up  are  cast  on  the  sides, 
and  at  intervals  a  lateral  passage  is  driven  into 
the  field,  to  which,  when  the  inducement  is 
powerful,  it  transfers  its  principal  operations  ; 
and  there  encounters  its  greatest  hazards  from 
the  traps  of  the  mole-catcher,  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  weasel  and  the  rat,  with  whom  it  fights  furi- 
ously, but  without  success.  When  undisturbed, 
the  mole  often  shifts  its  quarters ;  and  in  mak- 
ing a  new  selection,  its  choice  seems  to  be  much 
influenced  by  caprice.  It  makes  these  changes 
especially  in  the  months  of  July  and  August ; 
but  I  have  known  it  to  take  excursions  of  re- 
moval to  such  distances,  that  no  mark  of  its  pre- 
sence could  be  detected,  in  the  month  of  January, 
if  an  open  and  moist  season.  A  large  part  of 
such  a  journey  must  be  along  the  surface  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  at  all  times,  this  is  its  mode 
of  emigration  to  distant  places.  In  summer, 
much  of  its  time  is  thus  passed  in  migration  from 
one  field  to  another,  because  the  hardness  of  the 
ground  renders  it  difficult  to  throw  up  the  soil, 
and  follow  up  the  worms,  which  have  sunk 
deeper  down  into  the  soil.  It  shows  the  same 
love  of  change  in  moist  weather,  when  the 
ground  is  more  workable. 

If  not  to  its  mind,  the  mole  repeatedly  changes 
its  quarters  ;  and  though  shut  up  in  darkness,  it 
reluctantly  continues  on  the  northern  declivity 
of  a  hill,  where  it  has  little  light,  and  less  heat, 
unless  its  other  advantages  are  unusually  great. 
Its  migration  from  one  district  to  another  ex- 
poses it  to  great  danger,  as  it  is  slow  to  escape, 
and  litde  prepared  to  defend  itself. 

The  run  is  differently  formed  in  spring,  in 
consequence  of  a  difference  of  object.  Where 
fields  are  not  large,  the  hedge  is  still  the  selected 
spot ;  on  which  account  its  nest  is  not  often  dis- 
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covered.  Mr.  Bell  has  given  a  sketch  of  the 
skilful  arrangements  made  for  its  safety  at  this 
time  ;  but  in  districts  where  the  hedge  is  chosen 
for  defence,  no  other  departure  from  its  usual 
form  is  made  than  an  enlargement  of  the  space, 
and  a  more  comfortable  lining.  Fourteen  young 
ones  have  been  discovered  in  one  nest ;  but 
though  the  mole  is  not  a  social  animal,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  they  could  have  been  littered  by 
one  mother. 

The  mole  may  sleep  more  in  winter  than  in 
other  seasons,  but  it  is  not  its  habit  to  become 
torpid  at  this  time.  In  frost  and  snow,  fine 
earth  is  often  seen  freshly  turned  up,  as  evidence 
of  its  activity  ;  but  as  it  is  a  creature  of  great 
voracity,  and  cannot  endure  long  fasting,  like 
many  wild  animals  of  that  character,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  its  wants  are  at  this  time  sup- 
plied. A  dead  or  living  bird,  numbed  with  the 
cold,  is  always  a  welcome  morsel ;  but  its  track 
has  not  been  seen  in  the  snow  in  pursuit  of  it. 
It  perceives  the  earliest  approach  of  a  thaw  ;  and 
after  a  long  seclusion,  a  heap  may  be  seen  pro- 
truding through  the  thin  covering  of  snow,  as 
evidence  of  its  sensibility  to  change  of  tempera- 
ture— a  circumstance  more  easily  understood 
when  we  recollect  that  it  is  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth  which  exercises 
the  first  influence  in  the  change  ;  and  that  it  is 
because  the  air  abstracts  this  heat  more  rapidly 
than  the  earth  supplies  it,  that  frost  and  snow 
are  produced  and  continued.  When,  from 
changes  in  the  atmosphere,  this  rapid  abstraction 
ceases,  the  heat  below  becomes  more  sensibly 
felt ;  and  this  is  first  visible  at  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

A  good  supply  of  drink  is  essential  to  the 
mole's  existence  ;  and  its  healthy  condition  is 
marked  by  a  softness  and  moisture  about  the 
snout,  where  its  most  perfect  organ  of  sensation 
is  placed.  The  flexibility  of  that  organ,  and  its 
command  over  it,  are  indeed  exquisite  ;  but  it  is 
not  used  in  the  operations  of  excavation  and  lift- 
ing. This  is  the  work  of  the  feet,  neck,  and  the 
hinder  part  of  the  shoulder  ;  and  in  these  parts 
the  mole  is  perhaps  the  strongest  quadruped  in 
existence,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  heaps 
it  throws  up  are  not  made  simply  by  lifting  ;  for 
the  supertluous  eartli  is  collected  at  easy  dis- 
tances, and  thrust  along,  until  so  much  is  accu- 
mulated, as  compels  it  to  convey  it  out  of  the 
way,  and  then  its  work  in  tunnelling  goes  on 
again. 

The  mole  has  more  enemies  than  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have ;  for  though  its  disappearance 
from  a  district  is  sometimes  due  to  emigration, 
there  must  be  other  causes  at  work  to  account 
for  their  extirpation  in  particular  localities. 
They  may  destroy  each  other  in  their  burrows, 
for  they  are  exceedingly  quarrelsome  ;  the  fox 
and  weasel,  too,  are  formidable  foes  ;  but  the 
ceaseless  war  waged  against  them  by  man,  the 
least  excusable  enemy  they  have,  is  the  most 


destructive.  Admitting  that  mole-heaps,  an 
loosening  of  the  soil  by  the  runs  made  throug 
a  field,  are  inconveniences,  and  even  injurious 
and  that  it  is  unsightly  to  see  a  gentleman' 
lawn  disfigured  with  these  tumuli,  such  annoy 
ances  may  be  either  removed  or  turned  to  advar 
tage  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  thei 
destruction  of  more  injurious  creatures  is  con 
siderable.  If  it  is  desirable  to  expel  them  fron 
their  haunts,  it  may  be  done  effectually  withou 
destroying  them  :  for  their  extirpation  is  sure  t 
be  followed  by  a  fresh  invasion. — Couch  on  In 
stinct. 


STEAMBOAT  TRAVELLING. 

From  the  very  able  report  of  the  St.  Loui 
Committee  to  the  Chicago  Convention  officers 
we  make  the  following  table,  showing  thelengtl 
of  that  part  of  the  principal  western  rivers  navi 
gable  by  steamboats. 

Miles 

Mississippi  from  the  Gulf  to  St.  Anthony's 

Falls,  2,20( 
Missouri,  from  its  mouth  to  the  foot  of  the 

2,00< 
1,00< 
1,001 


Rapids, 

Red  River,  to  head  of  navigation, 
Ohio  to  Pittsburg, 
Arkansas,  to  mouth  of  the  Neosho  and 

Verdigris, 
Tennessee  to  Chattanooga, 
Wabash  to  Lafayette, 
Illinois  to  Ottawa, 
Cumberland  to  Nashville, 
Osage, 

Total, 


63( 
48J 
30( 
25( 
20( 
20( 

8,36? 


DEFENCE  OF  SWINE. 

Some  folks  accuse  pigs  of  being  filthy  in  thei 
habits,  and  negligent  in  their  personal  appear 
ance.  But  whether  food  is  best  eaten  off  the 
ground,  or  from  China  plates,  is,  it  seems  to  me 
merely  a  matter  of  taste  and  convenience,  abou 
which  pigs  and  men  may  honestly  differ.  The) 
ought  then,  to  be  judged  charitably.  At  anj 
rate,  pigs  are  not  filthy  enough  to  chew  tobacco 
nor  to  poison  their  breath  by  drinking  whiskey 
And  as  to  their  personal  appearance,  you  don' 
catch  a  pig  playing  the  dandy,  nor  the  females 
among  them  picking  their  way  up  this  muddy 
village,  after  a  rain,  in  kid  slippers. 

Notwithstanding  their  heterodox  notions,  hogs 
have  some  excellent  traits  of  character. — If  am 
chances  to  wallow  a  little  deeper  in  some  mire 
hole  than  his  fellows,  and  so  carries  off  and 
comes  in  possession  of  more  of  this  earth  than 
his  brethren,  he  never  assumes  an  extra  import- 
ance on  that  account;  neither  are  his  brethren 
stupid  enough  to  worship  him  for  it. — Their 
only  question  seems  to  be,  is  he  still  a  hog  ?  It 
he  is,  they  treat  him  as  such. 

And  when  a  hog  has  no  merits  of  his  own,  he 
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never  puts  on  aristocratic  airs,  nor  claims  any 
particular  respect  on  account  of  his  family  con- 
nections ;  and  yet  some  Hogs  have  descended 
from  very  ancient  families.  They  understand, 
full  well,  the  common  sense  maxim,  '  every  tub 
must  stand  upon  its  own  bottom.'  " — Daily 
News. 


TRUTH  WELL  EXPRESSED. 

The  Governor  of  Tennessee,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  says  : 

"I  firmly  believe,  and  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing it,  that  no  state  can  prosper  in  a  long 
career  of  true  glory  in  the  disregard  of  the  claims 
of  justice  and  the  injunctions  of  the  Christian 
religion.  A  flood-tide  of  apparent  prosperity 
may  come,  filling  for  the  time  the  avenues  of 
trade,  and  satiating  the  cravings  of  taste  and 
curiosity,  yet  sooner  or  later  it  has  its  ebb,  and 
either  cloys  with  its  abundance  or  leaves  the 
void  greater  than  before.  History  is  a  silent  but 
eloquent  witness  of  its  truth,  and  from  her  undy- 
ing lamp  sheds  a  stream  of  unceasing  light  along 
our  pathway.  The  fabrics  of  ancient  greatness, 
built  by  injustice  and  consecrated  to  ambition, 
are  now  flitting  shadows  before  us,  starting  up 
from  behind  the  broken  pillars  and  fallen  columns 
that  were  reared  to  perpetuate  the  genius  by 
which  they  were  wrought." 


An  account  of  the  terms  of  service  of  each  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  the  time 
of  their  decease  and  ages. 

George  Washington,  from  March,  1789  to 
1797,  died  December  14,  1799,  aged  68. 

John  Adams,  from  1797  to  1801,  died  July 
4,  1826,  aged  91. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  from  1801  to  1809,  died 
July  4,  1826,  aged  S3. 

James  Madison,  from  1809  to  1817,  died 
June  28,  1836,  aged  85. 

James  Monroe,  from  1817  to  1825,  died  July 
4,  1831,  aged  73. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  from  1825  to  1829, 
died  February  23,  1848,  aged  81. 

Andrew  Jackson,  from  1829  to  1837,  died 
June  8,  1845,  aged  78. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  from  1837  to  1841,  who 
still  lives. 

Wm.  H.  Harrison,  from  March  4,  1841  to 
April,  4,  1841,  when  he  died,  aged  74.  He 
lived  only  31  days  after  his  inauguration. 

John  Tyler,  from  April  1841  to  March  1845, 
who  still  lives. 

James  K.  Polk,  from  1845,  who  still  occupies 
the  Presidential  chair. 


CONTENTMENT. 
When  winds  the  mountain  oak  assail, 

And  lay  its  glories  waste  ; 
Content  may  slumber  in  the  vale, 

Unconscious  of  the  blast.  Beattje. 


ON  SILENT  WORSHIP. — J.  J.  G. 

Let  deepest  silence  all  around 

Its  peaceful  shelter  spread ; 
So  shall  that  living  word  abound, 

The  word  that  wakes  the  dead. 

How  sweet  to  wait  upon  the  Lord 

In  stillness  and  in  prayer  ? 
What  though  ho  preacher  speak  the  word, 

A  minister  is  there. 

A  minister  of  wondrous  skill, 

True  graces  to  impart  : 
He  teaches  all  the  Father's  will, 

And  preaches  to  the  heart. 

He  dissipates  the  coward's  fears 

And  bids  the  coldest  glow; 
He  speaks  ;  and  lo  !  the  softest  tears 

Of  deep  contrition  flow. 

He  knows  to  bend  the  heart  of  steel, 

He  bows  the  loftiest  soul ; 
O'er  all  we  think  and  all  we  feel, 

How  matchless  his  control ! 

And  ah  !  how  precious  is  his  love, 

In  tenderest  touches  given  : 
It  whispers  of  the  bliss  above, 

And  stays  the  soul  on  heaven. 

From  mind  to  mind,  in  streams  of  joy, 

The  holy  influence  spreads  ; 
'Tis  peace,  'tis  praise  without  alloy, 

For  God  that  influence  sheds. 


HYMN. 

BY  JEAN  FREDERICK  OBERLIN. 

Oh  Lord  !  thy  heavenly  grace  impart, 
And  fix  my  frail  inconstant  heart ; 
Henceforth  my  chief  desire  shall  be 
To  dedicate  myself  to  Thee  ! 

Whate'er  pursuits  my  time  employ, 
One  thought  shall  fill  my  soul  with  joy  : 
That  silent,  secret  thought  shall  be, 
That  all  my  hopes  are  fixed  on  Thee  ! 

Thy  glorious  eye  pervadeth  space, 
Thou'rt  present,  Lord,  in  every  place  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  my  lot  may  be, 
Still  shall  my  spirit  cleave  to  Thee  ! 

Renouncing  every  worldly  thing, 
Safe,  'neath  the  shelter  of  Thy  wing, 
My  sweetest  thought  henceforth  shall  be, 
That  all  I  want,  I  find  in  Thee ! 


THE  CHILD'S  EVENING  BLESSING. 

But  oh  !  an  eye  that  never  sleeps, 
Its  silent  watch  o'er  Israel  keeps ; — 
A  tempered  shield  is  o'er  him  spread — 
An  arm  of  love  sustains  his  head — ■ 
A  seraph's  voice  is  in  his  ear, 
Sleep  sweetly — for  thy  God  is  near. 

L.  H.  SlGOURNEY. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Coloured  Infant  School 
Association  gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
twenty-five  dollars  from  a  contributor  over  the 
signature  of  N.  N. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE. 
Our  readers  are,  perhaps,  generally  aware,  that 
in  1792,  the  ruling  party  in  Fiance  declared  the 
regal  power  abolished,  and  a  republic  estab- 
lished ;  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
Louis  Sixteenth  was  beheaded,  and  such  of  his 
relatives  as  escaped  with  their  lives,  sought  an 
asvlum  in  other  countries.  After  a  series  of  disor- 
ders, Napoleon  Bonaparte  established  his  authority 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  republic.  In  1814,  Napoleon 
was  expelled  from  France,  and  Louis  Eighteenth, 
brother  to  the  former  king,  was  placed  upon  the 
throne.  In  the  year  1815,  the  dreadful  battle  of 
Waterloo  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  and  con- 
signed him  to  St.  Helena,  a  barren  rock  of  the 
ocean,  where  he  died  in  1821.  In  1830,  the 
reigning  monarch,  Charles  Tenth,  successor  to 
Louis  Eighteenth,  and  his  ministry,  promulgated 
some  ordinances  placing  greater  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  the  people  than  their  spirit  would 
quietly  bear.  Under  the  guidance  of  La  Fayette,  a 
revolution  was  effected  ;  Charles  was  expelled,  and 
Louis  Philippe,  of  the  family  of  Orleans,  was  placed 
on  the  throne,  with  the  character  of  a  citizen  king. 
This  was  termed  the  revolution  of  three  days,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  about  1000  men. 

It  appears  that  the  citizen  king,  notwithstanding 
his  acknowledged  abilities,  his  extensive  acquire- 
ments, and  the  ample  experience  of  his  early  life, 
did  not  fully  appreciate  the  growing  spirit  of  free- 
dom, and  the  force  of  public  opinion  among  his 
countrymen.  By  the  last  arrival  from  Europe,  we 
learn  that  a  revolution,  in  some  measure  similar  to 
that  of  1830,  was  effected  near  the  end  of  last 
month.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  popular  erup- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  an  attempt  of  the  govern- 
ment to  suppress,  by  force,  the  Reform  Banquets, 
which  was  regarded  as  an  effort  to  restrain  free 
discussion,  and  to  gag  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
The  city  of  Paris  and  its  vicinity  were  occupied  by 
a  military  force  amounting  to  nearly  100,000  men; 
and  upon  this  the  minister  seems  to  have  relied  for 
the  support  of  his  measures.  But  in  this  case,  as 
frequently  happens  in  revolutionary  times,  the 
soldiers  appeared  quite  as  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  the  people  as  to  the  wishes  of  their  rulers.  The 
city  of  Paris  was  for  some  days  in  great  confusion  ; 
the  lives  of  nearly  five  hundred  people  are  said  to 
have  been  destroyed.  The  minister,  Guizot,  re- 
signed his  office,  and  Louis  Philippe  with  his  fami- 
ly made  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  capital.  The 
abdication  of  the  king  in  favour  of  his  grandson, 
was  announced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but 
was  declared  to  be  too  late.  From  the  latest  in- 
formation, it  appears  that  the  people  of  Paris  have 
manifested  a  determination  in  favour  of  a  Republic. 

The  result  of  these  measures  remains  to  be  seen  ; 
but  we  may  fairly  consider  this  revolution  as  an 
evidence,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  a  growing  deter- 
mination among  the  people  of  Europe  to  enjoy  a 
larger  share  of  their  natural  and  inherent  rights 
than  has  been  usually  allowed  them. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Congress. — In  the  Senate,  the  nominations  of 
Senator  Sevier  ami  Attorney  Genera)  Clifford,  as 
Commissioners  to  Mexico,  to  procure  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  have  been  confirmed.  The  Ten 
Regiment  bill  was  again  taken  up,  and  after  being 
discussed  by  Calhoun,  Berrien,  Webster,  Clayton 
and  others,  to  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  by  Cass, 
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Westcott,  Douglass  and  others,  in  its  favour,  was 
finally  passed  on  the  17th  inst. ,  by  a  vote  of  yeas 
29,  nays  19. 

House  of  Representatives. — On  the  13th,  a 
resolution  was  offered  by  Tuck  of  New  Hampshire, 
instructing  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  re- 
port a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  slaves,  on  execu- 
tion for  the  payment  of  debts  due  the  United 
States;  which  was  laid  over.  J.  Crowell,  of  Ohio, 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
repeal  all  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  slavery  or  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  resolu- 
tion offered  by  W,  T.  Lawrence  of  New  York,  was 
adopted,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  requesting 
the  President  to  open  negotiations  with  other 
powers,  with  a  view  of  procuring  the  general  ex- 
emption of  private  vessels  from  capture  during  war. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — Senate. — The  bill 
to  abolish  militia  trainings,  and  give  further  en- 
couragement to  volunteer  companies,  was  passed 
on  the  18th.  The  bill  lays  a  tax  of  twenty-five 
cents  upon  each  individual  liable  to  militia  duty; 
the  fund  thus  produced  to  be  divided,  among  the 
several  volunteer  corps.  The  bill  to  secure  to  mar- 
ried women  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  their  own 
property,  and  to  exempt  the  same  from  levy  or  sale 
on  execution  for  the  debts  of  the  husband,  was 
passed  on  the  20th.  by  yeas  19,  nays  11. 

A  vessel  was  recently  captured  near  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  by  an  American  national  vessel,  and  sent 
into  New  York,  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade.  She  had  on  board,  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars  in  specie,  and  fifty-four  thousand 
gallons  of  water,  and  was  believed  to  be  bound  for 
the  coast  of  Africa  for  slaves. 

Europe. — By  the  arrival  of  the  Cambria,  ad  - 
vices  to  the  26th  ult.  have  been  received.  The 
French  revolution  had  produced  a  very  depressed 
state  of  the  English  money  market.  Trade  gene- 
rally was  also  much  depressed.  Destitution  in  Ire- 
land had  reached  a  fearful  height  in  many  locali- 
ties. The  king  of  Naples  has  proclaimed  the  con- 
stitution demanded  by  his  people.  The  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  have 
also  given  constitutions  to  their  subjects.  The  peo- 
ple of  Rome  were  loudly  demanding  a  constitution 
of  the  Pope.  The  Pope  seemed  to  consider  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  transmit  his  sovereignty  unimpaired  to 
his  successor.  He  had,  however,  invited  several 
theologians  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  his  right  to 
grant  a  constitution  to  his  subjects,  and  these  coun- 
sellors had  11  declared  unanimously  that  if  such 
were  his  pleasure,  it  was  feasible,  without  preju- 
dicing the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Pontificate." 
Lord  Palrnerston  had  announced  in  the  British 
Parliament,  that  the  Austrian  government  had 
promised  not  to  interfere  with  the  political  ame- 
liorations in  Italy. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town  will  meet  there,  on  Sixth  day, 
Ihe  7th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  The 
Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet  at  the  school  on 
the  preceding  evening  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual 
examination  of  the  students,  commencing  on  Third 
day  morning  the  4th  prox. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  3d  month  25th,  1848.  2t 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  419.) 

It  happened  about  the  year  1 666,  that  James 
Urquhart,  for  his  conscientious  separation  from 
the  national  church  of  the  day,  fell  under  the 
censure  of  the  Presbytery,  and  was  excom- 
municated. The  excommunication  was  sent  to 
one  William  Forbes,  a  minister  of  the  place 
where  Urquhart  lived,  with  the  injunction  of  the 
Presbytery  to  publish  it  from  the  pulpit.  The 
minister,  conscious  in  behalf  of  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  the  person,  against  whom  he  was 
enjoined  to  read  the  sentence,  fell  under  strong 
convictions,  and  great  reluctancy  of  mind  against 
the  performance  of  what  he  was  commanded. 
But,  when  he  considered,  that  the  consequence 
of  his  disobeying  the  Presbytery  would,  in  all 
probability,  issue  in  the  loss  of  his  stipend, 
covetousness  overcame  his  convictions ;  and  he 
publicly  pronounced  the  sentence  against  James 
Urquhart,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience.  This,  afterward,  gave  him 
much  uneasiness,  and  his  mind  became  so  dis- 
composed, that  he  could  not,  for  some  time,  pro- 
ceed in  performing  the  usual  offices  of  his  func- 
tion ;  until,  at  length,  he  publicly  and  ingenuously 
came  to  confess,  that  his  discomposure  was  a  just 
judgment  of  God  upon  him,  for  cursing  with  his 
tongue  a  person,  whom  he  believed  in  his  own 
conscience  to  be  a  very  honest  man.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding his  convictions  were  so  clear  and 
overpowering,  he  again  fell  into  the  like  error, 
and  in  a  way  more  nearly  affecting  him.  His 
own  daughter,  Jane  Forbes,  was  convinced  of 
the  Truth,  and  joined  the  people  called  Quakers. 
Church  proceedings  were  carried  on  against  her 
to  an  excommunication,  which  her  father  was 
required  by  the  Presbytery  to  pronounce.  The 
poor  man's  case,  under  so  difficult  a  dilemma, 
was  really  to  be  pitied.  Hard  was  his  choice, 
either  to  lose  his  living  by  disobeying  the  Pres- 


bytery, or  wound  his  conscience  by  pronouncing 
excommunication  against  his  own  daughter, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  virtuous  and  religious 
woman.  But  alas !  both  his  conscience  and 
natural  affection  gave  place  to  the  love  of  money ; 
so  that  he  was  determined  to  read  the  excom- 
munication, and  had  uttered  some  kind  of  pray- 
ers previous  thereto,  when  he  was  suddenly 
struck  by  death,  at  the  very  time  he  had  pur- 
posed to  deliver  that  sentence.  A  melancholy 
and  remarkable  exit,  wherein  nature  was  observed 
to  sink  under  the  weight  and  oppression  of  a 
conflict  between  conscience  and  self-interest. 

Sir  John  Keith,  who  in  those  days,  and 
afterward,  was  very  violent  against  Friends, 
having,  in  the  year  1667,  brought  away,  under  a 
guard,  several  of  this  people  from  Inverury, 
where  they  had  been  previously  imprisoned  ;  the 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  to  whom  they  were 
delivered,  after  keeping  them  in  confinement 
some  time,  caused  them  to  be  conducted  through 
the  streets,  with  great  contempt  and  reproach,  to 
the  Bow-bridge,  where  a  guard  was  provided  to 
conduct  them  southward  to  Edinburgh,  from 
shire  to  shire,  as  the  worst  of  malefactors.  When 
they  had  proceeded  a  little  way  out  of  the  town, 
one  of  the  prisoners,  William  Gellie,  a  man  of 
very  weakly  and  infirm  habit,  sat  down ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  Friends  followed  his  example, 
refusing  to  go  further,  unless  horses  were  pro- 
vided.   At  this,  one  of  the  magistrates,  named 

 Alexander,  who  attended  in  order  to  see 

them  set  out,  was  much  enraged,  commanding 
William  Gellie  to  rise  and  go  forward  on  foot ; 
and  because  of  his  refusal  he  struck  him  pite- 
ously.  Friends,  however,  continued  to  sit  still ; 
upon  which,  the  magistrate  with  all  his  train,  not 
being  able  to  prevail  in  their  purpose,  returned  to 
Aberdeen,  and  the  Friends  to  their  respective 
dwelling  places.  But,  the  first  object  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  this  persecutor  on  reaching  his 
own  house,  was  his  son,  who  had  by  a  fall 
broken  his  arm,  and  at  the  very  same  time  that 
the  father  had  been  using  his  arm  to  strike  the 
harmless  servant  of  the  Lord  ;  which  circum- 
stance, thus  coinciding,  so  awakened  the  con- 
science of  this  person,  that  he  said,  (and  after- 
ward told  it  to  some  Friends,)  he  should  never 
strike  a  Quaker  again. 

We  return  to  Alexander  Jaffray,  who  at  this 
period  laboured  under  much  affliction  with  a 
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quinsy  ;  for  some  time  he  could  not  speak,  nor 
scarcely  eat  or  drink,  insomuch  as  to  be  given 
over  for  death  by  all  that  beheld  him.  Yet,  while 
in  that  state,  he  signified  by  writing,  the  steadfast- 
ness of  his  faith  in  God ;  and  also  his  belief, 
that  he  should  yet  be  preserved  for  further  ser- 
vice to  the  Lord  and  his  Truth ;  which  predic- 
tion the  sequel  fully  verified.  It  is  said,  that,  at 
that  juncture,  a  certain  female,  a  noted  professor, 
was  much  impressed,  observing  the  calmness, 
resignation,  and  faith  evinced  by  this  devoted 
Christian,  in  an  hour  which  was  judged  to  be  his 
last,  and  his  unshaken  firmness  in  the  testimony 
which  he  had  received  to  bear;  hereupon,  she 
went  to  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  and 
asked,  whether  they  durst  deny  that  Jaffray  had 
once  been  a  truly  gracious  man.  They  said, 
they  would  not  deny  it.  "  Then,"  said  she, 
"  either  Quakerism  must  be  a  right  way,  or  else 
your  doctrine  false,  who  say,  there  is  no  total 
nor  final  fall  from  true  grace ;  for  he  is  dying, 
confirming  that  way." 

Shortly  after,  on  the  11th  of  the  9th  month, 
1668,  he  was  taken  from  his  own  house  at 
Kingswells,  in  a  sickly,  debilitated  condition,  and 
carried  by  three  messengers  to  Banff  prison,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  fine  of  six  hundred  merks, 
formerly  imposed  upon  him  by  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  for  suffering  religious  meetings  at 
his  house,  contrary  to  their  order.  Thus,  the 
Bishop  and  those  termed  clergy  discovered  the 
malignity  of  their  disposition,  in  imprisoning 
this  faithful  man  thirty  miles  distant  from  his 
habitation  ;  which,  to  him  in  a  delicate  and  en- 
feebled state,  proved  no  less  than  three  days' 
journey.  He  was  there  detained  prisoner  nine 
months  and  sixteen  days,  to  his  great  expense 
and  detriment,  some  of  his  family  being  mostly 
with  him,  as  well  as  to  the  endangering  of  his 
life  ;  for  he  might  have  died  there,  had  not  the 
civil  power  relieved  him  from  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  ;  the  King's  Privy  Council  giving  order 
for  his  release,  without  his  paying  anything 
whatever  for  the  fine,  or  for  fees  or  charges, 
neither  of  which  he  could  conscientiously  have 
defrayed. 

About  this  time,  Lilias  Skene,  wife  of  Alex- 
ander Skene,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen, 
a  woman  held  in  high  estimation  there  for  her 
religious  attainments,  and  especially  by  George 
Meldrum  the  minister  before  mentioned,  was 
brought  under  a  great  concern  of  mind  to  join 
herself  in  society  with  the  despised  "  Quakers." 
A  material  circumstance  attending  her  convince- 
ment  merits  observation.  While  her  mind  was 
deeply  exercised  in  a  serious  inquiry  after  the 
way  of  Truth,  she  found  her  progress  impeded 
by  notions  and  prepossessions  against  that  peo- 
ple, industriously  instilled  by  the  preachers  into 
her  mind,  and  into  the  minds  of  others  of  their 
hearers  ; — as,  that  they  denied  the  Sa-iplures  and 
did  not  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus.    This  im- 


pediment was  removed  in  the  following  manner,  a 

She  happened  to  be  taken  ill,  and  kept  her  1 

chamber,  in  an  apartment,  under  the  same  room  it 

where  Barbara  Forbes  dwelt.  At  her  house,  the  tk 

Friends  were  accustomed  occasionally  to  meet,  In 
so  near  to  the  apartment  of  Lilias  Skene,  that 

she  could  distinctly  hear  what  passed.  Attentive-  t 

ly  listening  on  one  occasion,  she  plainly  heard  t 

two  English  women  exercised  both  in  preaching  | 

and  prayer,  whose  lively  testimonies  she  ob-  th 

served  to  be  full  of  Scripture  expressions,  and  « 

their  petitions  put  up  in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  tt 
well  as  accompanied  by  his  life  and  power. 

Thenceforward,  she  was  effectually  reached  by  I 

the  Truth,  and  brought  under  subjection  to  it ;  I 

being  also  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  falsehood  J 

of  those  slanderous  accusations,  with  which  the  j 
preachers  whom  she  formerly  admired,  had  been 
accustomed  to  calumniate  the  Friends.               ;  \{ 

This  valuable  woman  had  not  long  entertained  '  t( 

and  adopted  such  a  change  in  religious  views,  |, 

when  her  husband,  Alexander  Skene,  from  a  S1 

zealous  opposer  of  this  people,  became  a  sincere  0| 

convert  to  their  Christian  principles  ;  as  did  also  f, 

Thomas  Mercer,  "late  dean  of  guild,"  about  0; 

the  same  time.    The  civil  stations  occupied  by  j, 

these  individuals  in  Aberdeen,  and  the  general  p, 

repute  in  which  they  stood,  appeared  only  to  add  ,] 

to  the  alarm  and  indignation  evinced  by  the  |[ 

ministers,  on  occasion  of  such  persons  with-  j, 

drawing  from  their  communion.  C( 

Immediately  upon  the  convincement  of  the  ^ 
two   individuals  above  mentioned,  Alexander  0] 
Skene  and  Thomas  Mercer,  at  the  joint  solicita-  % 
tion  of  the  four  ministers  of  Aberdeen,  a  sub- 
synod,  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  j 
Synod  was  convened  by  the  Bishop  ;  which  met  |, 
soon  after,  and  drawing  up  an  address  to  the  ( 
King's  Council  at  Edinburgh,  sent  two  of  their  j 
number  to  present  it;  in  which  they  petitioned  a 
the  Council,  to  take  some  effectual  course  to  curb  j 
and  rid  the  land  of  the  Quakers,  who  wereincreas-  , 
ing  among  them.  The  deputies  from  the  Synod  | 
expected  to  obtain  some  fresh  order  from  the  ( 
Council  against  the  "  Quakers,"  but  met  with  ] 
fresh  disappointment ;  the  Council  only  referring  , 
them  to  a  precedent  Act  of  Parliament,  which  or- 
dained, that  all  who  withdraw  "  from  their  parish  | 
church,  be  admonished  by  the  preachers  before  s 
two  sufficient  witnesses,"  and  then,  after  an  ab-  , 
sence  of  three  successive  weeks,  "  they  be  fined  , 
one  eighth  of  their  valued  rents."    Returning  to  , 
Aberdeen,  these  deputies  reported  to  the  town  | 
Council,  the  issue  of  their  application ;  upon  , 
hearing  which,  the  provost  or  mayor  made  this  ( 
remark,  "  What  signifies  all  this  ?  we  had  this  ( 
before  :  take  you  care  to  do  your  own  work, 
and  we  shall  do  ours."    Two  of  them,  George 
Meldrum  and  David  Lyall,  thereupon,  imme- 
diately set  about  doing  their  part  towards  bring- 
ing the  Act  into  force  against  this  people ;  and 
were  busily  engaged  in  performing  their  monitory 
office  from  house  to  house,  when,  that  same 
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night,  the  King's  Declaration  of  Indulgence  to 
all  Nonconformists,  in  1672,  reached  Aber- 
deen, and  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings  at  that 
time.  This  was  accepted  as  a  providential  de- 
liverance by  the  persons  whose  ruin  they  sought. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  came  very 
seasonably  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  Act  of 
Council,  which  the  preachers  had  prevailed  upon 
the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  to  pass  ;  by  which 
they  had  resolved,  "  that  no  Quaker  should  be 
made  a  burgess  or  freeman  of  that  city,'''  and 
that  "  whosoever  received  a  Quaker  into  his 
house,  without  leave  of  the  magistrate,  should  be 
fined  five  shillings.  And  that  if  any  person 
should  let  a  house  for  Quakers,  either  to  meet  or 
dwell  in,  he  should  be  fined  five  hundred  merks 
Scots  money,  or  £28.  2s.  6d.  sterling. 

About  the  same  time,  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers in  this  kingdom  received  relief,  in  a  case  of 
conscience,  in  which  they,  in  common  with  their 
brethren  in  other  parts,  were  greatly  exposed  to 
suffering.  It  was  the  custom  and  legal  practise 
of  Scotland,  in  suing  for  a  debt,  when  proof 
failed,  to  put  the  defendant  to  clear  himself  upon 
oath:  this  exposed  the  Friends,  who  could  not 
swear  at  all,  to  be  made  a  prey,  by  ill-designing 
persons  prosecuting  them  frequently  for  unjust 
claims.  The  judges,  perceiving  the  advantage 
this  conscientious  scruple  gave  their  antagonists 
in  such  suits,  and  regarding  the  case  with  that 
equity  which  became  their  station,  humanely  de- 
termined, that  in  such  cases  a  simple  declaration 
of  the  truth  should  be  accepted  from  that  people: 
a  favour  they  had  not  then  obtained  in  England. 

But,  as  they  did  not  fail  to  admire  that  provi- 
dential Goodness,  through  whose  hand  every 
blessing  flows  towards  his  children ;  so  could 
they  do  no  less,  than  notice  the  remarkable  in- 
terposition of  the  same  overruling  power  in 
another  direction;  either  by  unexpectedly  baf- 
fling the  designs,  of  the  persecutors,  or  by 
weakening  their  hands  in  various  respects  :  some- 
times, even  constraining  them  to  penitence,  at 
other  times,  in  an  awful  manner  cutting  short  the 
lives  of  those,  that  still  proceeded  in  their 
wickedness. 

Although  much  occasion  remains  for  us  all,  in 
humility  and  fear,  to  look  well  to  our  own 
standing,  rather  than  improperly  to  dive  into  the 
counsels  of  unsearchable  Wisdom  respecting 
others  ;  yet  surely,  in  regard  to  cases  like  these, 
we  are  bound  with  reverence  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  behind  the  scene,  even  that  eternal  Jus- 
tice and  Truth  which  has  declared,  "  He  that 
covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper  :  but  whoso 
confesseth  and  forsaketh  them,  shall  have  mercy. 
Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  always  :  but  he 
that  hardeneth  his  heart  shall  fall  into  mischief. 
"  He  that  is  perverse  in  his  ways  shall  fall  at 
once."  "  He  that  being  often  reproved,  harden- 
eth his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and 
that  without  remedy."    Prov.  xxviii.  and  xxix. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HENRY  GURNEY  AGGS. 
This  dear  youth  evinced  a  retiring  and  thought- 
ful demeanour,  with  a  marked  ingenuousness  of 
character;  and  his  noble  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  visited,  at  a  very  tender  age,  with 
those  precious  influences  of  Divine  love,  by  which 
even  a  child  is  constrained  to  inquire  whether 
his  way  is  right.  With  a  mind  sensible  of  the 
reproofs  of  instruction,  he  manifested  a  love  for 
retirement ;  and  some  of  his  early  efforts  in 
writing,  were  expressive  of  his  sense  of  the 
shortness  of  time,  and  his  desire  that  he  "  might 
be  more  obedient  to  his  heavenly  Father  every 
day."  Various  passages  in  his  diary  for  the  last 
year,  record  his  solicitude  that  the  events  of  his 
life  may  be  under  the  guidance  of  Best  Wisdom. 

On  the  12th  of  11th  month,  1846,  on  account 
of  indisposition,  he  went  home  from  London 
with  his  mother.  His  complaint  was  considered 
a  feverish  cold,  that,  with  attention,  would  soon 
pass  off.  He  appeared  to  be  going  on  favourably, 
until  Fourth-day  evening,  the  25th  of  11th 
month,  when  there  was  an  increase  of  fever,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  was  decidedly  worse. 
On  retiring  to  rest  that  evening,  he  spoke  to  his 
mother  with  deep  and  affectionate  feeling,  es» 
pecially  mentioning  a  book  which  he  wished  to 
be  destroyed,  if  he  should  not  recover.  "  I  have 
never  read  it  through,  it  is  an  improper  book  ;  I 

have  laid  it  aside  ;  it  was  given  to  me  by  , 

but  I  wish  no  one  to  read  it.  Do  thou  burn  it, 
dear  mother."  The  exercise  of  his  mind,  under 
a  sense  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  such  reading, 
its  being  displeasing  in  the  Divine  sight,  and  the 
perusal  of  such  works  an  unprofitable  employ- 
ment of  time,  was  deeply  instructive. 

During  great  part  of  that  night  he  was  engaged 
in  fervent  supplication,  that  his  many,  many  sins 
might  be  blotted  out  through  redeeming  mercy; 
acknowledging  he  had  been  a  great  sinner,  but 
that  Jesus  was  all-sufficient  to  make  those  whose 
sins  might  appear  as  scarlet,  white  as  snow.  He 
said  his  heavenly  Father  had  cast  him  very  low, 
but  that  he  believed  He  would,  in  His  matchless 
mercy,  again  raise  him — he  desired  it  might  be 
only  to  His  glory.  In  his  petitions  he  par- 
ticularly supplicated  for  his  dear  father  and 
brother,  that  the  pleasure  of  the  world  might  be 
stained  in  their  view,  and  that,  looking  unto 
Jesus,  they  might  find  in  Him  a  Saviour,  a 
Counsellor,  a  Friend,  and  sure  Refuge  in  time  of 
need.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  asked 
to  have  his  mother  called,  adding  that  he  had 
said,  he  thought  he  might  recover,  now  he  be- 
lieved he  should  not ;  but  he  was  happy,  per- 
fectly happy  ;  that  he  had  prayed  fervently,  and 
felt  "  peace,  sweet  peace,  and  such  a  calm."  He 
expressed  how  differently  he  should  wish  to 
spend  his  time,  if  he  were  permitted  to  be  re- 
stored to  health  ;  it  was  an  important  talent  com- 
mitted to  our  trust,  for  which  we  were  very  ac- 
countable.   This  illness  had  been  dispensed  in 
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great  mercy,  for  it  had  brought  him  more  en- 
tirely to  seek,  his  dear  Redeemer. 

On  Sixth-day,  on  seeing  his  mother,  he  said, 
"  Dearest  mother,  the  enemy  has  been  buffeting 
and  distressing  me,  but  now  all  is  sweet  peace." 
A  few  hours  afterwards,  calling  her  to  him, 
"  Dearest  mother,  come  very  near  me, — now  be 
still,  very  still ;  V  and  after  a  solemn  pause,  he 
supplicated  that  all  his  sins  might  be  blotted  out 
by  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb,  making  use 
of  the  words,  "  I  do  implore  this  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart;"  also  that  if  it  were  his 
heavenly  Father's  will  he  should  recover,  he 
might  be  enabled  to  live  to  his  glory,  and  shew 
unto  others  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  his  soul ; 
if  otherwise,  that  his  gracious  Saviour  would  be 
with  him  to  the  end,  for  his  blood  could  cleanse 
him  from  all  his  sins.  After  a  little  time,  he 
added,  "  Dear  mamma,  do  thou  remind  me  of 
my  covenant,  if  I  should  recover." 

He  requested  his  mother  would  read  to  him 
some  passages  from  John,  relative  to  the  Saviour  ; 
observing  that  John  was  the  beloved  disciple  of 
Jesus  ;  and,  after  a  pause,  mentioned  the  chapter 
on  the  resurrection,  to  parts  of  which  he  listened 
with  much  interest,  and  also  to  some  of  the  pro- 
mises of  Scripture,  and  remarked  at  the  close  of 
the  chapter,  "  Beautiful — very  beautiful !  "  re- 
peating the  words,  "  I  ascend  unto  my  Father, 
and  to  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your 
God."  He  afterward  spoke  of  Peter  walking  on 
the  sea ;  saying,  that  as  soon  as  his  faith 
wavered,  and  doubts  arose,  he  sank ;  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  !  how  necessary  to  our  well-being,  to  have 
the  eye  of  faith  steadily  fixed  on  Jesus."  Then 
addressing  his  sister,  "  Be  careful,  dearest,  of  thy 
associates  ;  we  have  ever  been  guarded  in  that 
respect.  Do  thou  choose  serious  and  fixed 
characters  for  thy  friends  ;  we  are  so  imper- 
ceptibly influenced  by  those  with  whom  we  pass 
much  time.'' 

The  disease  had  assumed  the  form  of  typhus, 
and  life  seemed  to  be  fast  drawing  towards  a 
close.  During  its  alternations,  though  he  thought 
it  right,  in  reference  to  additional  medical  advice, 
to  use  all  the  means  within  our  power,  he  be- 
lieved he  should  not  recover,  on  one  occasion 
saying,  "  I  look  to  the  Great  Physician  of  souls." 
He  frequently  expressed  how  graciously  his 
heavenly  Father  had  dealt  with  him.  His  throat 
being  much  parched,  and  suffering  from  thirst, 
allusion  was  made  to  the  water  of  eternal  life, 
and  never  thirsting  again,  he  replied,  "  Delight- 
ful !  streams  of  living  water."  On  referring  to 
the  passage,  "In  all  their  afflictions  he  was  af- 
flicted, and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved 
them  ;"  and  to  how  much  his  Saviour  had  en- 
dured for  his  sake,  and  that  of  the  whole  world, 
he  exclaimed  with  emotion,  '"Whose  sweat 
was  asgreat  drops  of  blood,  falling  to  theground !' 
What  love  !  what  matchless  love  !  Oh,  how  un- 
like what  I  have  to  bear !  " 

On  the  7th  of  12th  month,  internal  hemor-  I 
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rhage  produced  great  exhaustion,  yet  his  sweet 
spirit  seemed  all  love,  and  fixed  in  patient  and 
dependent  waiting  on  Him  who  had  conde- 
scended "  to  make  all  his  bed  in  sickness."  It 
being  necessary  to  keep  him  very  quiet,  con- 
versation was  discouraged,  but  at  intervals  he 
emphatically  said,  "  sweet  quiet !"  "  Oh  !  what 
is  life,  but  to  prepare  for  eternity  !  never,  never- 
ending  eternity !  to  think  of  that !  it  is  ever- 
lasting." "  All  fear  of  death  is  taken  from  me." 
"  I  am  in  the  hands  of  Jesus  !  "  These,  and 
similar  expressions,  shewed  that  his  hope  was 
staid  on  the  Lord,  and  that  he  experienced  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him 
in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  staid  on  thee, 
because  he  trusteth  in  thee." 

At  different  times  throughout  his  illness,  he 
had  spoken  of  his  earnest  desire  to  be  given  up 
in  true  dedication,  unmindful  of  the  reproach  of 
the  world  ;  also  of  the  principles  of  Friends,  and 
his  belief,  that  if  life  were  spared,  he  should  be 
required  steadfastly  to  uphold  them.  He  again 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  a  careful  selection  of 
our  associates,  and  of  reading.  Speaking  of  his 
last  attendance  at  Newington  Meeting,  and  of 
the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  ministry 
of  a  Friend,  he  regretted  that  his  thoughts  had 
too  frequently  wandered  during  these  solemn  re- 
ligious opportunities  ;  acknowledging  our  great 
responsibility  for  the  right  use  of  these  privileges. 

On  First-day  morning,  the  13th,  seeing  the 
light  breaking  through  the  curtains,  he  turned  to 
his  father  who  was  watching  by  his  side,  and 
said  sweetly,  "  the  dawning  of  the  sabbath." 
His  mother  afterwards  reminding  him  it  was 
First-day — the  day  on  which  our  Saviour  arose 
— he  quickly  answered, — "Yes,  dearest  mother, 
perhaps  on  this  day  I  may  also  ascend."  He 
inquired  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
men,  and  learning  there  was  a  slight  improve- 
ment, said,  "I  should  like — no — I  have  no  de- 
sire to  be  raised  again ;  all  my  sins  are  blotted 
out  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ;  He  died  to 
save  the  greatest  of  sinners,  and  he  can  save 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour."  Then  turning  with 
a  look  of  tender  affection  to  his  mother,  "  Dear- 
est mother,  do  not  grieve,  the  Lord  will  support 
thee."  He  affectionately  addressed  his  sister,  and 
soon  afterwards,  in  giving  directions  for  the  dis- 
posal of  some  of  his  things,  he  again  alluded  to 
the  book  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  his  ill- 
ness, and  requested  it  might  be  destroyed  ;  as 
also  his  music  ;  not  that  there  was  anything  ob- 
jectionable in  the  words,  but  feeling  at  that  time 
it  did  not  yield  satisfaciion,  he  was  desirous  it 
should  not  be  a  temptation  to  others. 

He  spoke  of  one  or  two  of  his  school-fellows 
with  interest,  and  desired  the  value  of  time  might 
be  considered  by  those  he  loved.  He  mentioned 
being  at  Tottenham,  and  feared  that,  whilst 
there,  lie  had  not  made  the  best  use  of  the  op- 
portunities within  his  power,  earnestly  request- 
ing forgiveness  of  his  parents  for  any  errors  he 
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had  committed  againgt  them,  enumerating  some 
littie  offences  long  since  forgotten  ;  his  father  told 
him,  he  never  remembered  his  being  disobedient, 
and  hoped  he  would  not  allow  any  thing  to 
trouble  him  now  ;  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  there  is 
nothing  troubles  me  now.  I  humbly  believe  all 
my  sins  are  forgiven ;  but  I  wish  you  to  know 
these  things— I  wish  to  tell  you  ;"  and  then  ex- 
horted all  to  be  prepared,  let  the  summons  come 
when  it  might,  to  join  that  company  to  which 
he  anticipated  so  shortly  to  be  gathered.  Look- 
ing around,  he  said,  "  What  a  comfort  to  see  you 
all  here,  all  but  dear  Thomas ;  give  my  very 
dear  love  to  him ;  tell  him  to  prepare  for  heaven, 
that  holy  and  happy  place." 

About  five  o'clock,  he  requested  a  few  lines 
might  be  sent  to  his  brother,  and  with  earnest- 
ness not  to  be  forgotten,  gave  his  last  farewell  to 
one  he  so  tenderly  loved.  "  Give  my  very  dear 
love  to  him ;  tell  him  not  to  mourn  for  me,  when 
he  hears  of  my  decease ;  not  to  shed  one  tear, 
for  I  am  happy,  and  shall,  I  humbly  believe,  be 
received  into  the  arms  of  the  blessed  Saviour, 
who  died  for  the  worst  of  sinners.  Oh  !  bid 
him  prepare  to  meet  me  in  heaven  ;  bid  him  fly 
to  the  Saviour,  ere  he  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness—dear Thomas!"  He  seemed  exhausted 
by  the  effort,  and  lay  still  for  some  minutes  ;  but 
soon  those  hands  which  had  so  long  lain  motion- 
less, were  raised  in  supplication.  He  smiled  on 
the  little  company  around  him,  and  then  seemed 
to  wait  his  change  in  humble  joy  and  expecta- 
tion, at  intervals  uttering  words,  which,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  heard,  were,  "  Blessed  Jesus ! 
come,  but  wait  thy  time !"  Afterwards  the 
words  "  warfare,"  "  prospect,"  and  "  whole 
world,"  fell  indistinctly  on  the  ears  of  his  sur- 
rounding relatives,  conveying  the  impression  that 
the  warfare  was  nearly  accomplished,  and  that 
he  would  not  exchange  his  prospect  for  the 
whole  world. 

About  a  quarter  before  seven,  in  the  evening, 
his  redeemed  spirit  gently  passed  from  the  body, 
we  humbly  rely,  to  be  added  to  the  number  of 
those  who  have  "  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ;  therefore 
are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve 
him  day  and  night  in  his  temple ;  and  He  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them." 

He  died  on  the  13th  of  Twelfth  month,  1846, 
aged  nineteen  years. — Annual  Monitor. 


WALKS  IN  LONDON. 

We  know  an  old  lady  who  shed  tears  as  she 
stood  and  watched  the  multitudinous  life  of  a 
busy  thoroughfare  :  and  truly  is  it  impressive, 
presenting  as  it  does  every  variety  of  human 
character.  There  are  things  to  be  seen  and  i 
heard  among  the  crowds  that  throng  the  streets 
of  London,  which  can  be  seen  and  heard  no- 1 
where  else,  and  which  are  as  much  a  part  of 
London  as  its  parks  and  public  buildings.    The  I 


jibe  and  jest  of  folly — the  hard  sententiousness 
of  business — the  sneer  of  envy — the  groan  of 
misery — are  strangely  mingled  in  London. 

We  have  lived  for.  some  years  in  London,  and 
in  our  daily  peregrinations  through  the  streets, 
many  objects  have  struck  us  as  noteworthy, 
which  may  possess  a  general  interest.  Our 
residence  is  *  over  the  water,'  which  means  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  walk  from  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  away  in  what  is  at  present  debateable 
ground  between  smoke  and  sunshine.  We  are 
just  out  of  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares,  down 
a  short  lane,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  real  hedge, 
such  as  you  see  miles  away  in  the  country,  and 
a  goodly  sprinkling  of  trees  ;  and  at  night,  all  is 
as  quiet  as  in  a  country  village.  We  start  in  the 
morning  at  nine,  and  walk  fast  or  leisurely 
according  to  the  season  ;  and  if  we  have  a  few 
minutes  to  spare,  can  always  dispose  of  them 
profitably  at  some  book-stall  on  the  way :  many 
stray  facts  and  valued  volumes  have  we  picked 
up  by  this  means  at  little  cost.  In  the  winter, 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  we  step  at  once  from 
our  door  on  to  a  hard  frozen  path,  that  rings 
beneath  our  feet;  the  hedge  and  trees  are  white 
with  a  frosty  incrustation;  and  on  reaching  the  high 
road,  we  find  its  clean  surface  striped  by  countless 
wheel-tracks.  But  after  the  first  furlong  or  two, 
the  brightness  and  naturalness  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects deteriorate  with  every  step  of  progress  city- 
wards, in  a  gradually  increasing  uproar,  gloom 
and  dinginess.  Half  a  mile  behind,  all  was  clean 
and  crisp;  now  the  pavement  begins  to  look  as 
though  it  had  been  coated  with  damp  ashes, 
which,  a  little  farther  on,  are  transformed  into 
black  slippery  mud,  trying  to  the  pedestrian's 
patience,  and  provocative  of  ire  in  omnibus  con- 
ductors and  cab  drivers.  When  you  started,  the 
sun  was  shining  in  a  clear  sky ;  but  as  you 
went  on,  he  began  to  look  a  little  tawny,  then 
brown,  and  now  he  looms  in  lurid  redness 
through  the  smoky  atmosphere,  which  deposits 
itself  in  New  Zealand  tattoo  lines  round  your 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  makes  your  breath  look 
as  though  it  came  from  a  coke-furnace,  and  half 
stifles  you  into  the  bargain.  The  white  rime 
still  clinging  to  the  tilt-cover  of  wagons  coming 
in  from  the  country,  is  looked  at  with  astonish- 
ment by  people  in  the  streets,  nine  out  of  ten  of 
whom  would  hardly  believe  that  the  atmosphere 
is  clear  and  exhilarating  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles.  The  gloom  deepens,  and  you  are 
past  all  doubts  as  to  its  being  one  of  the  annually- 
recurring  genuine  London  fogs.  Gaslights  are 
burning  in  the  shops,  flinging  bewildering 
shadows  across  the  streets,  and  making  every- 
thing look  strange  and  spectral.  On  crossing 
the  bridge,  the  fog  seems  denser  than  ever — not 
a  glimpse  of  the  river  is  to  be  seen.  Steamboats, 
however,  are  feeling  their  way  along,  and  the 
murky  fumes  from  their  funnels  remind  you  of 
smoke-vomiting  monsters  in  some  Dantean  in- 
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ferno.  Sometimes  the  dismal  pall  lifts  and 
floats  away  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the 
glad  sun  comes  out  for  it  is  mostly  in  clear 
weather  that  the  real  metropolitan  fog  makes  its 
visitation,  and  man  and  beast  can  breathe  again. 
At  other  times,  it  clings  all  day,  and  creates  a 
scene,  on  the  approach  of  night,  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  describe.  The  gas  lamps  are  of  no  more 
use  than  farthing  rushlights  ;  omnibus  drivers 
lose  their  way  in  Fleet  street  and  the  strand,  or 
mistake  Temple-Bar  for  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
shout  to  one  another  as  mariners  navigating  an 
unknown  sea.  The  habitual  frequenter  of  the 
streets  is  as  much  at  a  loss  as  the  veriest  stranger  : 
to  walk  is  almost  as  adventurous  an  undertaking 
as  travelling  in  the  desert,  without  a  compass  : 
and  when,  on  nearing  home,  you  emerge  from 
the  smoke,  you  draw  a  long  breath  with  a  feel- 
ing of  having  escaped  some  horrid  calamity,  and 
lost  a  day. 

The  great  human  tide  begins  to  flow  city- 
wards as  early  as  six  in  the  morning.  A  few 
scattered  mechanics  and  porters  are  then  hasten- 
ing to  their  work.  At  seven,  the  number  is 
augmented,  with  here  and  there  an  '  assistant,' 
or  a  bookseller's  '  collector.'  At  eight,  troops  of 
merchants'  and  lawyers'  clerks  make  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  from  the  hour  at  which  their 
daily  employment  begins,  are  called  the  '  Nine- 
o'clock-men.'  A  few  stragglers  from  this  divi- 
sion fill  up  the  next  hour,  when  the  '  Ten-o'clock- 
men  '  may  be  seen  all  going  in  one  direction 
along  the  now  busy  thoroughfare.  They  are 
generally  more  advanced  in  life,  and  more  staid 
in  appearance,  than  those  who  preceded.  Many 
are  picked  up  by  the  omnibuses,  which  now 
come  speeding  on,  crowded  with  passengers  who 
must  be  in  the  city  by  ten.  Not  a  few,  how- 
ever, prefer  to  walk.  They  fall  in  with  acquain- 
tances, by  whose  side  they  have  paced  the 
same  route  for  years,  and  their  conversation,  as 
you  may  hear  in  passing,  is  mostly  of  a  hearty, 
cheerful  tone — the  inspiring  effect  of  a  good 
breakfast.  With  what  generous  pity  is  their 
hand  often  thrust  into  their  coat  pocket  for  stray 
half-pence  to  be  dropped  into  the  outstretched 
palm  of  some  shivering  beggar ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  a  friendly  word  or  nod  for  almost  every 
one  they  meet.  There  is  a  contagious  cheeri- 
ness  in  all  this,  but  it  is  liable  to  fluctuation. 
We  have  watched  those  same  individuals  on 
their  return  from  office,  at  four  in  the  afternoon  ; 
their  manner  is  then  reserved,  not  unfrequently 
abruptand  somewhat  snappish,  Which  effectually 
keeps  beggars  at  bay,  and  intimidates  crossino-- 
sweepers.  We  were  long  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  this  transformation  of  character,  until  a  friend, 
well  experienced  in  the  phenomena  of  urban  life, 
whispered  that  a  Londoner  going  home  to  his 
dinner  is  always  impatient  and  out  of  temper. 

When  the  suburban  roads  converge,  and  pour 
their  traffic  into  one  line  of  street,  it  is  no  longer 
easy  to  detect  individual  characteristics  ;  groups 


must  now  be  taken  instead  of  units.  You  need 
no  other  warrant  that  Christmas  is  nigh  than  the 
grocers'  shops.  What  a  profusion  of  plums  and 
currants,  spices  and  candied  fruits  !  In  fact,  you 
have  only  to  look  at  a  grocer's  or  linen  draper's 
window,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  to  know  what 
month  you  are  in.  Cheap  and  bright  sugar  is 
displayed  as  a  '  leading  article;'  go  in  and  buy  a 
pound — it  is  kept  ready  weighed  and  papered — 
and  on  opening  the  packet  at  home,  you  will  find 
the  contents  marvellously  darker  in  colour  than 
the  sample  exposed  in  the  window.  Call  for  a 
pound  of  butter  at  a  provision  shop,  you  will 
always  see  a  weight  left  in  one  of  the  brightly- 
polished  scales.  If  it  be  necessary  to  change  it, 
the  one  required  is  always  thrown  in  before  the 
first  is  removed.  This  is  so  invariably  the  case, 
as  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  unequal  balance.  It 
is,  however,  regarded  as  one  of  the  legitimate 
advantages  of  trade,  arising  out  of  the  keenness 
of  competition.  Widely  ramified,  it  descends  to 
the  lowest.  Cast  an  eye  into  the  measures  of 
the  venders  of  nuts  and  gooseberries  in  the 
streets,  you  will  see  a  false  bottom  placed  so  as 
to  diminish  the  interior  capacity  by  one-fourth. 
We  once  asked  an  old  woman,  whose  stand  has 
been  for  years  on  the  approaches  to  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  whether  she  felt  no  compunction  for  her 
daily  frauds  on  the  public.  '  Sure,'  was  the 
retort,  '  doesn't  everybody  do  it,  and  could  I  get 
a  living  if  I  didn't  do  the  same  V 

On  passing  the  cab-stands,  you  may  observe 
that  the  drivers  seem  more  than  usually  alert 
during  the  hours  that  business  men  are  making 
their  way  into  town.  If  you  chance  to  turn 
your  head,  a  dozen  fingers  are  held  up  to  answer 
what  is  considered  a  call,  and  as  many  voices 
cry  out,  'Keb,  sir?'  It  is  puzzling  at  times  to 
know  how  these  men  get  a  living,  paying  as  they 
do  fourteen  shillings  a  day  to  the  owner  of  the 
vehicle.  They  like  to  see  the  day  begin  fine, 
and  come  on  rainy  at  ten  or  eleven  jn  the  fore- 
noon, after  people  have  been  drawn  from  their 
homes.  On  the  approach  of  a  shower,  every 
cab  is  off  the  stand  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic  ; 
and  the  '  waterman '  runs  hither  and  thither 
hastily  to  collect  from  each  driver  his  lawful  fee 
of  one  half-penny  for  every  fare  that  leaves  the 
stand.  A  shower  clears  the  pavement  rapidly  : 
people  who  have  no  umbrellas  shelter  themselves 
forthwith  under  awnings,  covered  passages,  or 
gateways,  and  watch  the  falling  drops  with  mani- 
fest impatience,  or  quiz  any  unfortunate  wight 
forced  to  abide  the  storm.  The  Londoners 
astonish  their  country  friends  who  venture  to 
town,  by  recommending  an  observance  of  a  rule 
of  town  life,  'Always  take  your  umbrella  when 
it  is  fine ;  when  it  is  wet,  do  as  you  like.' 

But  all  this  while  the  season  is  getting  on  : 
the  lamps  are  no  longer  lighted  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  ;  the  smoke  seems  less  dense,  and 
patches  of  blue  sky  are  occasionally  visible.  By 
and  by,  the  lilac  and  laburnum  are  in  full  bloom, 
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and  you  may  almost  cheat  yourself  with  the 

11 'lie  fancy  that  the  first  mile  of  road  is  a  country 

iJ"il  walk.    But  it  is  singular  to  note  the  change  on 

>)'0»  nearing  the  more  densely-populated  districts, 

ps  It  was  a  fine  day  when  you  started — casual 

»'h»t  acquaintances  said  so.    A  mile  farther  on,  where 

11  is  everything  is  deadened  by  a  damp  haze,  it  is 

tyi  also  a  '  fine  day ;'  and  as  you  go  on,  and  find 

^~  mud  and  murkiness,  people  still  say  a  '  fine  day.' 

tad  Anything  short  of  downright  rain  is  a  fine  day  in 

tan  London. — Chambers's  Journal. 

)ra   
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H  WAR  ON  CHRISTIAN  PRINCIPLES. 

til,  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Mexico,  it  is  said,  is  that  any  future  war  which 
ise,  may  break  out  between  the  two  countries  shall 
II  be  conducted  on  Christian  principles.  Now  we 
ate  all  know  that  this  is  an  age  of  progress,  and  that 
:ss  all  sorts  of  improvements  are  constantly  taking 
to  place  in  all  sorts' of  matters;  but  war  on  Christian 
of.  principles"^  certainly  the  latest,  and,  if  it  be  car- 
he  ried  out,  we  think  it  will  prove  the  greatest  o 
as     them  all. 

b.  Just  imagine  it ;  we  think  we  can  see  the 
as  two  armies  drawn  out  in  battle  array.  A  fair 
rs  field  is  before  them  ;  the  ranks  are  formed,  the 
;r  positions  are  taken,  the  great  guns  are  unlimbered. 
ie  Gen.  Scott  is  just  about  to  give  the  order  to  fire, 
it     when  an  aid  comes  up  and  respectfully  reminds 

him  that  "  the  war  is  to  be  conducted  on  Chris- 
e  tian  principles,"  and  that  it  will  not  do  to  fire, 
t  "  Very  true,  very  true,"  says  the  Commander- 
j  in-Chief,  "  but  what  are  they  ?  I  have  read 
i  Vauban,  and  Scheiter,  and  Turenne,  and  Coe- 
t  horn.  I  have  read  the  lives  of  the  old  conquer- 
i  ors,  and  have  studied  the  campaigns  of  the 
i      greatest  soldiers,  but  I  never  happened  to  come 

across  these  principles  in  any  work  upon  the 

military  art.   Do  you  know  anything  about  it. 

Colonel?" 
"  No." 

"  Nor  you,  Major  ?" 
"  Nor  I  neither." 

"I  really  don't  know  how  to  begin  ;  I  sup- 
pose it  would  not  do  to  shoot.  Suppose  we 
send  for  the  Chaplain." 

The  Chaplain  arrives — "  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  this  fighting  on  Christian  princi- 
ples ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world." 

"  Where  are  the  books  ?" 

"  Here  ;"  and  the  Chaplain  takes  out  the 
Bible. 

"  Really,"  says  the  General,  "  we  ought  to 
have  thought  of  this  before.  It  is  a  bad  time 
to  commence  the  study  of  tactics  when  the 
enemy  is  right  before  us  ;  but  I  suppose  we  are 
bound  by  the  treaty.  What  is  the  first  thing, 
Mr.  Chaplain  ?" 

"  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 
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.  "  But  these  are  not  neighbours.  They  are 
Mexicans." 

"  The  same  book  tells  us,  a  little  further  on, 
that  the  opportunity  to  do  good  to  a  man  makes 
him  our  neighbour." 

«  Will  you  go  on,  Mr.  Chaplain?" 

"  Love  your  enemies.  Do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you.  Pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
you.  If  a  man  smite  you  on  one  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other." 

"  But  while  we  are  praying  for  the  Mexicans 
they  will  be  firing  into  us." 

"  No  ;  they  are  bound  by  the  treaty  also.  It 
works  both  ways." 

"  Then  what  is  the  use  of  our  arms  ?" 

"  This  is  all  provided  for  in  the  same  book. 
Beat  your  swords  into  ploughshares  and  your 
spears  into  pruning  hooks." 

"  Then  I  don't  see  as  there  is  anything  for  us 
to  do  here." 

"  Nothing,  unless  you  send  over  and  ask 
Santa  Anna  if  he  needs  anything  in  the  way  of 
medicines,  or  provisions,  or  clothing.  I  rather 
think  the  treaty  requires  this  of  us.  And  I  don't 
know  but  we  ought  to  send  them  a  few  school- 
masters, for  I  understand  that  they  are  shock- 
ingly ignorant  people."  * 

"But  how  do  you  ever  know  which  party 
conquers  in  this  fighting  on  Christian  principles?" 

"  That  is  the  great  beauty  of  it.  Both  sides 
conquer,  and  there  are  never  any  killed  and 
wounded." 

Now  this  is  all  the  way  that  we  know  of  con- 
ducting war  on  Christian  principles.  In  any 
demand  which  may  be]  made  upon  this  State 
for  men  to  carry  on  a  future  war  with  Mexico, 
we  think  the  Governor  will  best  consult  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  by  directing  that  the  recruits 
shall  all  come  from  the  peace  society.  He 
should  appoint  Thomas  Anthony  Colonel  of  the 
regiment,  and  John  Meader  Major,  and  he  should 
go  down  to  Newport  on  the  first  seventh  day 
after  the  second  sixth  day  in  sixth  month,  and 
walk  right  into  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  ask  the 
clerk  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  the  campaign.  That 
is  the  way  to  fight  "on  Christian  principles." 

Prov.  Daily  Journal. 


CONTROVERSY. 

Controversy  on  religious  subjects  too  frequent- 
ly becomes,  through  the  depravity  of  the  heart, 
the  occasion  of  sin.  When  opinions  are  stated 
and  maintained,  not  from  a  regard  to  truth,  but 
to  victory  in  the  argument;  not  with  a  view  to 
the  glory  of  God,  but  to  the  exaltation  of  self  or 
of  a  party ;  not  with  a  desire  to  inform  and  con- 
ciliate, but  to  confound  or  to  irritate  ;  the  un- 
happy disputant  has  reason  to  mourn  over  his 
work.  He  may  have  defended  a  doctrine  ably, 
but  he  has  defended  it  with  unrighteous  armour. 
He  may  gave  gained  a  triumph,  but  he  has  not 
"gained  his  brother."  He  may  have  pleased  his 
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sect,  but  he  will  not  have  pleased  his  God.  He 
may  be  accosted,  at  the  last  day,  with  a  very 
alarming  question,  "Who  hath  required  this  at 
thine  hands  ?"  He  may  have  brought  a  curse 
upon  himself,  and  not  a  blessing. 

Life  of  R,  Housman. 
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Quakerism. — The  second  point  in  which  the 
practice  of  our  primitive  friends  was  supposed  to 
be  inimical  to  the  order  of  civil  society,  was  that 
which  related  to  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
judicial  proceedings  were  so  entrenched  in  oaths, 
that  some,  not  to  say  most,  of  the  judges  seem  to 
have  actually  thought  that  justice  could  not  be  ad- 
ministered without  them.  When  Francis  Howgill 
was  on  trial  for  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
Judge  Turner  inquired,  "  Do  you  think  the  law 
must  be  changed  for  you,  or  only  for  a  few  V  add- 
ing, "  if  this  be  suffered,  the  administration  of  justice 
is  hindered;  no  action  can  be  tried,  nor  evidence 
given  for  the  king,  nor  other  particular  cases  tried; 
and  your  principles  are  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  law  and  government."  On  another  occasion,  it 
was  declared  from  the  bench  that  if  the  Quakers 
themselves  had  a  government  they  must  have  oaths ; 
and  no  government  could  be  conducted  without 
them  :  for  said  the  man  in  ermine,  an  oath  binds  the 
conscience  at  all  times. 

Though  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  oaths 
were  frequently  tendered  to  our  early  Friends,  by 
persecuting  judges  and  magistrates,  as  a  means  of 
subjecting  them  to  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  yet  it 
must  be  conceded  that  many  of  these  men,  whose 
lives  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  proceedings,  in 
which  oaths  constituted  a  prominent  part,  really  be- 
lieved that  governments  could  not  be  maintained,  or 
justice  administered  without  them.  The  people  of 
England  during  the  latter  years  of  Charles  I.,  and 
the  interval  between  his  death  and  the  restoration 
of  his  son,  had  opportunity  enough  to  discover  the 
futility  of  oaths  as  a  security  to  the  ruling  power. 
In  1643  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  sub- 
scribed and  sworn  to,  by  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  members  of  Parliament  in  one  day :  and  the 
Committee  of  Estates  published  an  order,  that  it 
should  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  all  the  sub- 
jects, on  pain  of  having  their  lands  and  rents  for- 
feited. This  covenant  bound  the  parties  "to  en- 
deavour the  extirpation  of  superstition,  prelacy,  &c.; 
to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament, 
and  to  preserve  and  defend  the  king's  person  and 
authority."  In  1649,  the  king,  whose  person  and 
authority  they  had  sworn  to  defend  and  maintain, 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Rump  Parliament ;  and  the 


House  of  Peers,  an  integrant  part  of  the  Parliament, 
whose  rights  and  privileges  they  had  engaged,  on 
oath,  to  uphoTd,  was  declared  to  be  useless  and 
dangerous,  and  therefore  abolished.*  The  same 
body  abolished  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy; and  in  order  "that  they  might  have  some 
obligation  of  obedience  from  their  subjects,  who  had 
broken  all  the  former  oaths  which  they  had  taken, 
a  new  oath  was  prepared  and  established,  which 
they  called  an  engagement,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  every  man  should  swear  that  he  would  be 
faithful  to  the  government  established,  without  king 
or  House  of  Peers,  and  that  he  would  never  consent 
to  readmit  either  of  them  again."t  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1655  by  the  oath  of  abjuration,  renouncing 
the  authority  of  Charles  Stuart:  yet  in  1660,  this 
same  Charles  Stuart  was  restored  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  apparently  with  the  general  concur- 
rence of  the  nation ;  and  the  House  of  Peers  re- 
established without  opposition.  Prelacy  regained 
its  ascendancy,  and  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  were  again  tendered  to  the  people  of 
England,  and  severe  penalties  inflicted  upon  those 
who  refused  to  take  them. 

We  should  reasonably  suppose  that  such  glaring 
illustrations  of  the  futility  of  oaths,  and  the  obvious 
impiety  of  requiring  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  pro- 
fessedly to  place  their  hopes  of  acceptance  in  the 
Divine  sight  on  the  performance  of  these  incompati- 
ble engagements,  would  have  led  all  men  of  sober 
reflection,  to  conclude  that  oaths  were  both  useless 
and  dangerous.  We  cannot  indeed  rationally  doubt 
that  many  men  of  that  day,  were  fully  convinced 
that  governments  derived  very  little  security  from 
the  oaths  which  were  tendered  to  the  people,  and 
that  their  customary  and  familiar  use  in  courts  of 
law,  could  not  fail  to  deteriorate  the  public  morals. 
But  oaths  were  interwoven  into  every  part  of  the 
system  of  government;  even  their  seminaries  of 
learning  were  loaded  with  them.  It  would  seem 
as  though  nothing  could  move  without  them. 

To  break  up  such  a  system,  or  even  to  make  a 
sensible  impression  upon  it,  required  a  moral  force, 
which  merely  moral  considerations  were  not  ade- 
quate to  supply.  That  force  was  furnished,  and 
nothing  less  could  furnish  it,  by  religious  convic- 
tion. Many  of  the  early  reformers  had  borne  their 
testimony  to  the  unlawfulness  of  oaths  under  the 
Christian  dispensation;  but  unhappily  the  plan  of 
reducing  the  standard  of  Christianity  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  practice  of  its  professors  was  adopted 
in  relation  to  oaths;  and  the  labours  of  the  learned, 
were  not  unfrequently  employed  in  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  the  usages 
of  the  people,  instead  of  elevating  the  practice  to  the 
perfect  standard  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  But 

•Rapin,  vol.  2.  p.  482. 

fClarendon,  Hist.  Reb.  vol.  5,  p.  2413. 
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the  penetrating  mind  of  George  Fox  early  perceived, 
not  only  that  the  positive  language  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostle,  interdicted,  in  all  cases,  the  use  of 
an  oath,  but  that  the  purity  of  life  which  the  gospel 
enjoins,  entirely  supercedes  the  necessity  of  one. 
The  standard  of  Christianity  which  he  and  his 
fellow  professors  believed  themselves  required  to 
maintain,  was  that  of  the  New  Testament,  elucidat- 
ed and  confirmed  by  the  Divine  witness  in  their 
own  minds.  And  the  injunction  of  our  Lord,  swear 
not  at  all,  being  full  and  precise,  their  refusal  of  an 
oath  became,  of  course,  a  religious  duty  of  indispen- 
sable obligation.  Here  was  no  room  for  calculations 
of  political  expediency,  or  imaginary  consequences. 
The  laws  of  the  land  required  that  on  various  oc- 
casions oaths  should  be  taken ;  but  like  the  Apostles 
they  believed  they  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man. 

When  we  read  the  history  of  our  religious  society 
during  the  first  age,  and  observe  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  judges  and  magistrates  adhered  to  the 
letter  of  the  laws  by  which  oaths  were  enjoined  : 
and  their  total  disregard  of  the  plea,  so  frequently 
urged,  of  conscientious  restraint,  we  are  liable  to 
regard  these  professed  dispensers  of  justice,  as  men 
destitute  of  the  common  feelings  of  humanity ;  who 
were  wilfully  and  designedly  subjecting  an  innocent 
people  to  suffering  for  their  religion.  Yet  if  we 
look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  subject,  we  shall 
probably  be  convinced  that  they  acted  very  much 
as  men  in  their  sphere  of  life,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  are  accustomed  to  act.  The  usages 
which  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  nation, 
which  had  become  interwoven  into  every  part  of 
the  system  of  government  •  which  the  legislators  of 
all  parties  were  accustomed  to  view  as  essential  to 
the  administration  of  justice;  and  which  the  pro- 
fessed preachers  of  the  gospel — the  teachers  and  ex- 
pounders of  Christianity — pronounced  entirely  re- 
concileable  with  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; these  usages  being  impeached  and  condemned 
as  anti-christian,  by  a  people  who  were  generally 
viewed  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  aversion,  it 
must  have  required  a  share  of  candour  and  patience, 
which  men  in  authority  do  not  commonly  possess, 
to  listen  to  expostulations,  however  reasonable,  or  to 
arguments  however  clear,  which  came  into  collision 
with  their  habits  and  prejudices.  When  we  advert 
to  the  cringing  obsequiousness  to  which  men  in 
authority  were  then  accustomed,  and  the  firm,  un- 
flinching manner  in  which  Friends  maintained 
their  principles,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the 
pride  of  power  should  be  often  manifested  in  bursts 
of  indignation. 

As  George  Fox  observed,  after  he  had  been 
grossly  abused  by  a  mob,  that  they  could  act  no 
otherwise  in  the  spirit  they  were  in,  so  we  may 
admit  that  the  ministers  of  the  law  could  scarcely 
do  otherwise  than  they  did,  with  the  principles,  the 


habits  and  the  instructions  of  their  age  and  country- 
It  is  true  there  were  a  few  superior  minds,  rising 
above  the  prejudices  of  the  day,  or  touched  with 
unusual  religious  sensibility,  that  could  regard  the 
principles  and  practice  of  Friends  with  favour:  yet 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  could  not  fail  to 
retain  the  opinions  in  which  they  had  been  raised ; 
and  of  this  mass  no  part  would  adhere  more  tena- 
ciously than  the  learned  in  the  schools  of  theology 
and -of  law. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  an  effort  to 
stem  the  current  of  usage  thus  firmly  established, 
by  any  other  means  than  an  adherence  to  an  un- 
wavering conviction  of  duty,  must  have  been  totally 
unavailing.  But  the  standard,  in  relation  to  oaths, 
which  Friends  were  enabled  to  support,  and  which 
they  maintained  at  the  expense  of  property  and  life, 
gradually  opened  the  way  for  the  substitution  of  a 
solemn  declaration  in  place  of  an  oath,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  -were  restrained  from  swearing,  by 
conscientious  persuasion. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  proceedings 
of  governments,  since  the  days  of  George  Fox,  and 
particularly  with  the  recent  measures  of  the  British 
Parliament,  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
oaths,*  must  perceive  that  the  futility  of  oaths  has 
been  fully  established,  and  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  their  exclusion  at  no  distant  day,  from 
legislative  and  judicial  proceedings.  But  without 
indulging  in  anticipations  respecting  the  future,  the 
advance  already  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  conducting  of  legal  proceedings  without  the 
formality,  or  rather  the  impiety  of  oaths,  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the  principles  for 
which  our  early  Friends  so  faithfully  and  perseve- 
ingly  contended.  The  marked  diminution  of  oaths 
in  our  legal  and  judicial  proceedings,  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  memory  of  many  now 
living,  may  be  considered  as  both  a  cause  and  an 
effect,  of  a  greater  regard  to  the  injunction  not  to 
take  the  sacred  name  in  vain.  And  we  must  re- 
member that  whatever  increases  our  feelings  of  re- 
verence and  awe  towards  the  Author  of  our  existence, 
must  operate  favourably  upon  religion  and  morals 
in  every  respect. 

Here,  then,  we  behold  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
moral  influence  of  Quakerism,  extending  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Society. 


Tribute  for  the  Negro. — Among  the  communi- 
cations from  England,  received  by  the  last  arrival, 
we  find  a  work  announced  as  now  in  the  press, 
entitled,  "A  Tribute  for  the  Negro,"  being  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  capa- 
bilities of  the  coloured  portion  of  mankind,  with 


*  For  a  brief  outline  of  these  measures,  see  page 
310  of  this  Review. 
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particular  reference  to  the  African  race,  by  Wilson 
Armislead. 

The  motive  of  the  author  is  stated  to  be  a  desire 
to  interest  and  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  a  sub- 
ject intimately  connected  with  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family  ;  and 
by  a  relation  of  facts  and  testimonies,  which  no  as- 
sertions can  annul,  to  remove  a  deeply  rooted  pre- 
judice, existing  in  the  minds  of  many,  respecting 
the  African  race. 

From  a  synopsis  of  the  work  which  has  been  re- 
ceived, it  appears  that  the  writer  has  taken  a  wide 
range  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  physical  and  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  coloured  race;  and  has 
endeavoured  to  refute  the  opinion  which  imputes  a 
native  inferiority  to  the  negro.  The  work  contains 
one  hundred  and.  fifty  biographical  sketches  and 
anecdotes  of  coloured  people  ;  many  of  which,  we 
are  told,  afford  striking  evidence  that  inferiority  of 
abilities  is  not  a  necessary  concomitant  of  a  co- 
loured skin. 

Of  the  execution  of  the  work  we  of  course  have 
no  means  of  forming  a  conclusive  judgment.  From 
the  objects  embraced  in  the  discussion  we  hope  to 
find  an  interesting  and  instructive  volume. 

The  price  to  subscribers  is  three  dollars;  and  any 
persons  who  are  desirous  of  patronizing  the  publica- 
tion, or  procuring  the  work,  may  do  so  by  applying 
to  George  W.  Taylor,  No.  50  North  Fourth  Street, 
or  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town  will  meet  there,  on  Sixth  day, 
the  7th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  The 
Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet  at  the  school  on 
the  preceding  evening  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual 
examination  of  the  students,  commencing  on  Third 
day  morning  the  4th  prox. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  3d  month  25th,  1848. 


Died, — In  this  city,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
ult.,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Joseph  Sharp,  in  the 
55th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  In  Vassalboro,  Maine,  of  consumption,  on 

First  day  morning,  the  30th  of  First  month  last,  at 
the  residence  of  her  father,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Timothy  and  Elizabeth  Robinson,  in  the  30th  year 
of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Vassalboro 
meeting,  and  remarkable  for  the  innocency  of  her 
life  and  conversation.  So  tranquil  and  quiet  was 
her  close,  that  the  precise  moment  of  her  depar- 
ture could  not  be  determinnl. 

— -,  In  the  same  place,  and  of  a  similar  disease, 
on  Third  day  evening,  the  15th  of  Second  month 
last,  Jacob  Hussey,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 


He  was  a  member  of  Vassalboro  Meeting,  and  his 

end,  we  trust,  was  peaceful. 


SURVEY  OP  THE  COAST  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  object  of  the  Coast  Survey,  is  to  procure 
an  accurate  chart  of  our  extended  and  dangerous 
sea-coast,  in  which  every  prominent  object, 
natural  or  artificial,  visible  from  a  vessel  ap- 
proaching the  land,  and  every  change  in  the 
depth  of  the  water,  the  character  of  the  bottom, 
and  the  set  and  force  of  the  ocean  currents  shall 
be  so  clearly  and  precisely  delineated,  that  the 
mariner  may  be  enabled  easily  to  recognize  his 
position  upon  the  coast;  be  fully  warned  of  the 
dangers  which  lie  in  his  path;  notified  of  the 
harbors  of  safety  which  lie  open  to  him,  and  in- 
structed how  to  enter  safely  the  port  of  his  des- 
tination. 

But  to  insure  such  important  blessings  to 
numbers  of  our  race,  is  not  an  easy  matter.  It 
is  no  common  map  which  is  to  furnish  the  sea- 
man with  a  secure  guide ;  and  it  requires  no 
common  resources  of  knowledge,  patience,  and 
energy  to  overcome  the  obstacles,  and  fix  with 
absolute  accuracy,  the  position  of  each  head- 
land upon  our  coast,  and  of  every  rock  and  sand- 
pit which  lurks  under  the  waters  of  the  adjacent 
ocean.  It  requires  no  ordinary  talents  to  con- 
duct successfully,  even  a  topographical  survey 
upon  land,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  which  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  recently  furnished,  as 
a  pattern  for  her  sister  states  hereafter,  when  they 
shall  see  the  importance  of  substituting  maps  of 
their  territory,  for  the  fancy  sketches  of  imagi- 
nary mountains  and  impossible  rivers  which 
now  pass  under  this  name  ;  but  when  there  are 
added  the  difficulties  of  accurate  hydrography, 
the  determination  of  the  forms  and  directions  of 
ridges  of  rock  or  mud  which  lie  invisible  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  a  vast  expenditure  of  labour  is  required,  and 
absolutely  inexhaustible  resources  of  knowledge. 

To  execute  such  a  survey,  then,  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  fix  with  extreme  accuracy,  a 
number  of  convenient  points,  determining  their 
distances  apart,  and  their  relative  positions.  To 
do  this  with  the  necessary  precision,  by  direct 
measurement  from  one  point  to  another,  would 
be  impossible,  and  if  possible  would  require  cen- 
turies for  the  completion  of  the  work  ;  recourse 
must  therefore  be  had  to  the  principles  of  trigo- 
nometry ;  and  a  single  base-line  conveniently 
selected,  and  of  some  length,  say  ten  miles, 
being  once  accurately  measured,  and  its  position 
in  relation  to  the  meridian  being  carefully  deter- 
mined, the  angles  of  position  of  any  number  of 
points,  from  the  extremities  of  this  base,  may  be 
observed,  and  we  shall  then  have  all  the  data 
necessary  for  a  calculation  by  which  their  rela- 
tive positions  and  distances  may  be  found  with 
precision,  limited  only  by  the  correctness  of  the 
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observations.  The  distance  between  any  two  of 
these  points  being  thus  ascertained,  will  furnish 
us  with  a  new  base,  from  which  we  may  pro- 
ceed, as  before,  to  the  determination  of  new 
points,  and  thus  the  whole  tract  to  be  surveyed 
is  covered  with  a  series  of  triangles,  the  positions 
of  whose  vertices  are  known.  This  operation 
is  called  the  primary  triangulation.  The  length 
of  the  sides  of  these  triangles,  will  of  course  vary 
with  circumstances,  and  will  principally  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  country.  In  a  mountain- 
ous region,  they  may  be  from  fifty  to  seventy 
miles,  while  in  a  flat  tract  it  may  be  impossible 
to  obtain  a  greater  length  than  twelve  or  fifteen. 
The  space  within  these  triangles  is  then,  by  a 
second  operation,  subdivided  into  other  and 
smaller  triangles,  and  these  again  are  similarly 
subdivided  ;  and  thus  the  whole  tract  becomes 
covered  with  a  net-work  of  lines  well  determined 
both  in  length  and  direction,  the  areas  within 
which  are  sufficiently  small  to  be  considered  as 
planes,  and  the  minute  features  of  the  topography 
may  then  be  put  in  by  the  use  of  the  plane-table, 
which  is  in  principle  nothing  but  a  drawing- 
board  and  ruler,  provided  with  sights,  and  so 
mounted  that  it  may  be  used  upon  the  field. 
The  outline  of  the  coast  being  accurately  known, 
the  result  of  the  soundings  within  sight  of  shore 
can  be  easily  connected  with  the  land-survey — 
and  the  position  of  shoals,  breakers,  and  islands, 
out  of  sight  of  land,  can  be  determined  by  the 
Usual  observations  for  fixing  their  actual  position 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  work  can  be  verified  at  any  time  and 
place,  by  actual  measurement  of  any  straight 
lines  whose  length  can  be  calculated  from  the 
triangulation,  and  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  see 
how  near  these  independent  determinations  agree, 
when  the  operations  have  extended  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  original  point  of  beginning. 

It  is  easy  thus  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
theory  of  a  trigonometrical  survey — but  it  is  im- 
possible to  convey  to  general  readers,  an  idea  of 
the  immense  and  ever-recurring  difficulties  which 
oppose  the  actual  prosecution  of  such  a  work, 
still  less  of  the  resources  of  inventive  genius, 
profound  scientific  knowledge,  acute  perception, 
patience,  and  energy  which  are  required  to  over- 
come- them,  and  bring  such  a  work  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  The  whole  result  rests  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  primary  triangulation,  and  there 
is  perhaps  no  problem  ever  solved  by  the  human 
intellect,  upon  which  all  the  resources  of  physi- 
cal science  are  so  completely  exhausted  as  upon 
this,  and  upon  the  accompanying  astronomical 
observations,  by  which  the  absolute  positions  of 
the  points  of  the  survey  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  are  determined,  the  geodesic  operations 
checked,  and  the  surveys  of  one  country  placed 
in  connection  with  those  of  others,  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe. 

Our  Coast  Survey  was  well  begun  and  excel- 
lently conducted  by  the   late   lamented  Mr. 


Hassler.  The  present  superintendent  has  intro- 
duced into  it  some  new  features,  to  two  of  which, 
as  we  consider  them  of  immense  practical  im- 
portance, we  propose  briefly  to  allude. 

The  first  of  these  was  so  to  arrange  the  orga- 
nization of  his  surveying  parties,  as  to  make 
the  work  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  num- 
ber of  independent  surveys,  which,  radiating 
from  distinct  centres,  should,  by  gradual  produc- 
tion, meet  each  other,  and  uniting,  form  the  one 
great  survey  in  which  the  work  is  to  result. 
Such  a  method  of  proceeding  applies  to  the  work 
the  most  severe  test  of  its  accuracy,  which  could 
be  devised,  for  it  requires  the  measurement  of  a 
number  of  base-lines  on  various  parts  of  the 
coast,  upon  each  of  which  rests  appropriate 
triangulation,  at  the  outer  verge  of  which,  are 
numerous  points  common  to  two  systems,  in  the 
determination  of  which  they  must  accurately 
coincide ;  and  as  this  coincidence  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  calculations 
which  are  performed  in  the  general  office  at 
Washington,  all  trimming  and  bending  of  ob- 
servations to  meet  the  purpose  is  impossible, 
and  if  any  error  exist  it  must  be  seen.  It  re- 
quires, therefore,  no  little  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendent,  in  the  work  of  himself  and 
his  assistants,  to  permit  the  proposiiion  of  so 
bold  a  plan,  the  vast  importance  of  which  is 
however  easily  seen,  since  it  allows  all  the  im- 
portant harbours  upon  our  extended  coast  to 
enjoy  at  once  the  benefits  of  the  survey,  and 
thus  prevents  immense  annual  losses  of  lives  and 
merchandize  now  jeoparded  upon  our  almost  un- 
known seas,  shortens  the  time  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  entire  work,  and,  as  the  super- 
intendent has  shown,  (not  only  on  paper,  but  in 
practice,)  is  productive  of  great  economy  in  the 
expenditures.  This  feature  has  now,  we  believe, 
become  the  settled  policy  of  the  government,  and 
under  it  the  operations  of  the  survey  in  1844 
embraced  nine  states;  in  1845,  thirteen;  in 
1846,  fifteen  ;  and  in  1847,  eighteen  states. 

The  second  improved  feature  which  has  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bache  into  the  survey,  con- 
sists in  the  publication  of  the  maps  containing 
the  results  of  the  survey,  as  fast  as  the  work  is 
completed.  In  this  way  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  the  approaches  of  Philadelphia,  and 
several  detached  harbors  upon  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  Chesapeake,  have  been  published, 
and  the  maps,  upon  a  convenient  scale,  exposed 
for  sale  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  allow  every  one 
to  possess  himself  of  a  copy. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bache, 
at  the  close  of  his  last  report,  will  not  only  be 
adopted,  but  extended,  and  that  our  government 
will  not  only  order  the  Pacific  Coast  to  be  simi- 
larly surveyed,  but  that  it  will  extend  the  plan  so 
as  to  include  the  lakes  and  great  rivers,  and 
finally,  to  embrace  a  complete  topographical 
survey  of  our  whole  territory. 

Franklin  Journal. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL,  AND  BLOOMINGDALE 
ASYLUM. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Review,  some  remarks 
appeared  in  reference  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  which  is  situated  about  two 
miles  w-est  of  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  Haver- 
ford  road.  Within  a  few  days,  the  writer  has 
been  furnished  with  a  pamphlet,  containing  the 
annual  report  for  1847,  of  the  Governors  of  the 
New  York  Hospital,  and  of  the  Blooming  dale 
Asylum,  to  the  Legislature  : — also  the  report  to 
the  Governors,  of  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  the  physician 
of  the  asylum.  These  reports,  when  made  by  in- 
telligent individuals,  possess  peculiar  interest,  in- 
asmuch as  they  bear  directly  upon  the  afflictions 
of  our  species,  and  the  modes  of  alleviating  them. 

At  no  period  since  its  establishment,  have  the 
benefits  of  the  Hospital  been  so  widely  diffused, 
as  during  the  past  year.  This  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  various  forms  of  typhus 
fever,  or,  as  we  familiarly  term  it,  of  ship  fever. 
Upwards  of  one  thousand  cases  of  this  character 
were  admitted,  and  the  tables  show  that  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-two  of  them  were  natives  of 
Ireland ;  most  of  them,  doubtless,  recently  ar- 
rived in  the  country.  The  gratifying  success 
which  attended  the  treatment  of  this  fearful  dis- 
ease, is  believed  to  be  attributable  in  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  excellent  arrangements  for  ventilation 
and  cleanliness  throughout  the  establishment. 

The  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York,  seven 
miles  from  the  City  Hall,  overlooking  the  Hud- 
son, and  commanding,  from  one  of  the  most  ele- 
vated hills  of  the  "Harlem  Heights,"  a  prospect, 
which  for  variety  and  beauty  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed. The  farm  contains  fifty-five  acres,  the 
grounds  of  which  are  so  finely  improved,  that 
they  will  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  the 
beautiful  homesteads  of  the  wealthy,  in  the  rural, 
cultivated  districts  of  England. 

The  average  number  of  patients  for  the  last 
year,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  The 
expenditures  were  $26,553.25.  The  physician 
regrets  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the 
delay  in  sending  patients  to  the  asylum  is  so  great, 
that  the  probability  of  a  cure  is  much  diminished. 
Too  many  forget  that  in  this,  even  more  than  in 
all  serious  diseases  of  the  body,  early  attention 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Their  reluctance 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  best  means  provided, 
leads  them  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  insanity,  in 
its  earlier  stages,  may  readily  yield  to  proper 
treatment,  while  prolonged  delay  may  place  the 
afflicted  subject  beyond  the  power  of  restoration. 

Manual  labour — innocent  recreation — lectures, 
<fcc,  are  among  the  means  judiciously  employed 
to  divert  the  disordered  mind  from  an  unprofita- 
ble and  perpetual  recurrence  upon  itself,  and 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  promoting  the 


great  objects  of  the  institution — to  alleviate,  and 
to  restore. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  first 
attempt  in  the  United  States,  to  hold  a  meeting 
for  Divine  worship,  in  an  institution  for  the  in- 
sane, is  believed  to  have  been  made  at  the  Lu- 
natic Asylum  adjoining  the  New  York  Hospital 
— the  building,  for  which  the  Bloomingdale  Asy- 
lum was  erected  as  a  substitute.  "  On  the  31st 
of  August,  1819,  John  Stanford,  who  will  long 
be  remembered  for  his  active  benevolence, 
preached  a  sermon  to  the  inmates  of  that  in- 
stitution." Those  who  attended,  behaved  with 
great  propriety ;  many  of  them  kneeling  while 
prayer  was  offered,  and  several  expressed  their 
thanks  at  the  close  of  the  service.        T.  U.  ' . 


FRIENDS  IN  CON  GENIE  S. 
A  Friend  of  Leeds,  in  England,  has  kindly  trans- 
mitted to  the  Editor  of  the  Review,  a  brief  notice  of 
a  visit  which  he  has  recently  paid  to  parts  of  the 
continent,  some  portion  of  which  was  made  to  the 
little  company  professing  with  us  in  France.  As  the 
information  which  it  contains,  not  only  in  relation 
to  our  fellow  professors  in  that  country,  but  to 
other  objects  which  came  under  his  notice,  appears 
quite  interesting,  we  publish  the  narrative  without 
abridgment  or  alteration.  While  we  acknow- 
ledge the  favour  of  this  first  communication,  may 
we  indulge'a  hope  that  it  will  not  be  the  last? — Ed. 

The  little  community  at  Congenies  and  other 
places  in  its  vicinity  in  the  South  of  France, 
have  become  an  increasing  object  of  interest 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  have  been  visited 
from  time  to  time  by  ministers  and  other  mem- 
bers of  our  Society. 

This  simple,  but  interesting  body  of  people, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Camisards,  who  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  and 
fought  valiantly  for  their  faith,  during  the 
persecutions  subsequent  to  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  The  Camisards  were  of  the 
old  stock  of  the  Albigenses.  The  continual 
loss  or  imprisonment  of  their  ministers,  induced 
their  ministering  one  to  the  other.  At  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  many  of  them  persevered  in  a 
system,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  had  resulted 
from  circumstances.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  one  of  their  number  was  desirous 
of  giving  a  positive  form  to  the  belief  and  cus- 
toms of  their  little  community,  and  prepared  a 
work,  though  very  imperfectly,  on  the  subject. 
It  was  taken  by  one  of  the  body  to  Holland,  to 
be  printed,  and  there  he  heard,  for  the  first  time, 
that  in  England  and  America  there  existed  a 
people,  who  entertained  many  of  the  same 
opinions  as  himself.  He  proceeded  to  England, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  whom  the  existence  of  this  little  body 
of  fellow-believers  was  thus  made  known. '  They 
have  been  for  sometime  under  the  cognizance  of 
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Friends  in  England,  who  have  exercised  a 
watchful  care  over  them.  A  two  months  meet- 
ing is  held  at  Congenies  for  the  transaction  of 
Church  business  for  the  whole  of  the  little 
meetings  of  Fontinais,  St.  Hypolite,  St.  Gilles, 
Codagnan,  &c,  in  which  answers  to  the  Queries 
are  annually  drawn  up  for  the  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  or  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  during  a  two  months' 
tour  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  I  visited  the  south 
of  France,  and  being  desirous  whilst  there  of  see- 
ing something  of  those  professing  with  us,  I  con- 
cluded to  spend  a  First  day  either  at  Nismes  or 
Congenies,  where  most  of  them  reside.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Nismes,  I  set  out  in  search  of  M.  Frossard, 
the  Protestant  Chaplain,  to  whom  the  Protestant 
Minister  at  Marseilles  had  given  me  a  letter  of 
recommendation.  Not  finding  him  in,  but  ex- 
pected shortly,  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  perambulating  the  interesting  ancient 
city  of  Nismes,  so  remarkable  for  its  Roman 
antiquities,  some  of  which  I  shall  presently  men- 
tion. On  returning  again  to  M.  Frossard's,  I 
found  him  in,  and  received  his  hearty  welcome. 
Informing  him  that  my  chief  errand  to  Nismes  was 
to  see  something  of  the  Friends,  he  said  he 
would  introduce  me  to  Christine  Majolier,  one 
of  them  with  whom  he  was  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted, proposing  to  conduct  me  first  to  see 
what  was  most  worthy  of  inspection  in  the 
city. 

Nismes  is  a  most  interesting  city,  and  its  nu- 
merous monuments  of  antiquity  give  it  a  pre- 
eminence over  any  other  in  Europe,  except  the 
cities  of  Italy.  Amongst  these  remains,  the  most 
magnificent  is  the  ancient  arena,  or  amphitheatre, 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
antiquity  in  the  world,  being  in  excellent  pre- 
servation. It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  built  in  the 
form  of  an  ellipsis,  412  feet  by  307,  and  consists 
of  120  arches,  placed  one  above  another  in  two 
rows.  Amongst  the  60  arches  on  the  ground 
floor,  are  four  larger  ones,  facing  the  cardinal 
points.  Around  the  interior  are  35  rows  of 
steps,  once  the  seats  of  spectators,  which  it  is 
calculated  would  accommodate  20,000  to  30,000 
persons.  These  seats  rise  gradually,  one  above 
the  other,  to  the  height  of  70  feet,  and  are  still 
sufficiently  perfect  to  admit  of  persons  ascending 
to  the  very  top,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  city.  This  building  was  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  exhibition  of  combats  between  wild 
beasts  and  gladiators.  It  is  now  only  used  occa- 
sionally, and  then  only  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
in  exhibiting  equestrian  performances.  Some  of 
the  massive  blocks  of  granite,  of  which  it  is 
built,  are  18  feet  long.  My  kind  friend  and 
conductor  was  busily  engaged  in  taking  paint- 
ings in  oil  of  various  parts  of  this  remarkable 
and  picturesque  structure. 

The  Maison  Carree,  another  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Nismes,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  in  the  world,  and  is  supposed  to  have 


been  a  temple  erected  in  honour  of  Caius  and 
Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa.  It  is  75  feet  long, 
37  broad,  and  39  in  height,  and  adorned  with 
30  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
beautifully  worked  frieze  and  capitals.  Many 
have  been  the  honours  rendered  to  the  Maison 
Carree.  Architects  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
even  from  Rome,  have  travelled  to  Nismes  to 
take  models  from  it;  and  Louis  XIV.  at  one 
time,  entertained  the  project  of  having  the  build- 
ing transported  to  Paris,  that  his  architects  might 
form  their  taste  upon  it.  But  this  enterprise, 
worthy  of  a  vain  king,  surrounded  by  parasites 
who  told  him  his  power  was  boundless,  was 
found  to  be  perilous,  and  Nismes  has  retained 
her  ornament.  Antiquarians  say  that  the  walls 
of  this  temple  were  covered  with  bas  reliefs  in 
marble  and  bronze,  which  have  been  destroyed 
or  stolen. 

The  next  place  we  visited  was  the  Fountain 
of  Nismes,  which  has  always  been  celebrated. 
The  Romans  were  so  struck  with  its  beauty, 
that  they  built  a  magnificent  temple  on  its  borders, 
the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  its 
environs.  Its  source  is  situated  in  one  of  those 
calcareous  hills  which  surround  the  city.  Its 
diameter  is  72  feet,  and  its  depth  nearly  24  feet. 
The  water  issues  from  its  centre,  and  often  with 
considerable  ebullition ;  a  calcareous  gravel 
covers  the  bottom  of  it,  and  its  banks  are  adorn- 
ed with  numerous  plants.  The  chain  of  hills 
in  which  it  is  situated,  abounds  with  grottoes  and 
caverns.  The  baths  have  lost  part  of  their 
antique  character.  In  a  hollow  to  the  left,  is 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  where  there  is  a  collection 
of  columns,  cornices,  inscriptions,  &c. 

In  walking,  I  found  the  heat  very  oppressive, 
which  the  inhabitants  themselves  appeared  to 
feel.  During  the  day  the  streets  were  compara- 
tively deserted,  but  at  sunset  every  one  left  his 
house,  the  promenades  all  became  crowded,  and 
until  near  midnight  there  was  nothing  like  still- 
ness in  any  part  of  the  city. 

Nismes  possesses  a  University,  a  Royal 
Academy,  a  public  library  of  10,000  volumes,  a 
mifseum  of  natural  history,  a  drawing  school, 
an  agricultural  society,  besides  some  charitable 
institutions.  Amongst  these  is  an  orphan  asy- 
lum, which  has  been  superintended  by  one  of 
our  Society  for  sixteen  years,  but  who  has  late- 
ly been  obliged  to  discontinue  the  office  on  ac- 
count of  her  health.  She  is  spoken  of  in  strong 
terms  of  approbation,  as  having  conducted  it  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  both  as  regards  the 
welfare  of  the  institution,  the  best  interests  of 
the  children,  and  her  own  conduct  as  a  con- 
sistent Friend.  During  the  twenty  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  its  establishment,  a  conside- 
rable number  of  orphans  have  been  educated  in 
the  Asylum,  most  of  whom  are  now  usefully 
filling  various  situations  in  life.  Many  of  these 
appear  to  possess  simple  piety,  and  manifest  a 
sincere  affection  for  their  teachers,  as  well  as  a 
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grateful  remembrance  of  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them  whilst  in  the  institution. 

There  are  several  persons  residing  in  Nismes 
who  profess  with  Friends,  respecting  whom,  as 
well  as  those  in  adjacent  places,  I  received  some 
interesting  information  from  Christine  Majolier. 
Feeling  desirous  of  spending  First  day  where 
the  greatest  number  resided,  I  concluded  to  go  to 
Congenies,  about  seven  miles  distant  from 
Nismes.  Whilst  I  was  dining  witli  Christine, 
her  brother  George,  from  Congenies,  came  in, 
and  very  kindly  offered  to  accompany  me  there 
in  the  afternoon.  The  Diligence  drove  very 
nearly  past  their  house,  and  his  sister  was  wait- 
ing our  arrival,  for  Christine  had  previously  sent 
word  that  they  must  pay  every  attention  to  a 
stranger.  They  compelled  me  to  take  up  my 
quarters  under  their  hospitable  roof.  I  can  truly 
say,  I  met  with  a  most  hearty  and  cordial  recep- 
tion from  these  kind  Friends,  and  enjoyed  my- 
self during  the  few  days  I  sojourned  amongst 
them. 

On  First  day  morning,  many  Friends  called 
before  meeting,  and  manifested  much  pleasure  in 
seeing  one  from  England.  About  forty  persons 
constituted  the  meeting  in  the  morning,  and 
Daniel  Brunn,  a  Friend  from  Fontinais,  address- 
ed us  twice  at  considerable  length.  The  meeting 
house,  built  by  subscription  about  twenty  years 
ago,  is  an  excellent  and  commodious  building. 
Thomas  Shillito,  being  at  Congenies  at  the  time 
of  its  erection,  I  was  informed  assisted  in  build- 
ing part  of  the  wall  of  the  graveyard  with  his 
own  hands. 

Congenies  is  a  small  town  of  about  1000  in- 
habitants, about  50  or  60  of  whom,  including 
minors,  are  Friends.  They  have  no  acknow- 
ledged minister  among  them,  but  a  young  wo- 
man, formerly  superintendent  of  the  orphan 
asylum  at  Nismes,  now  residing  at  Congenies 
on  account  of  her  health,  speaks  occasionally. 
This  young  woman  is  the  sister  of  the  late 
Jules  Benezet,  a  young  man  of  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent character,  and  generally  beloved,  who 
was  assassinated  a  few  years  ago.  This  horrid 
act  was  perpetrated  between  Nismes  and  Calvi- 
son,  where  he  was  robbed,  and  his  body  thrown 
into  a  ditch  of  water.  He  left  a  widow  with 
two  children,  and  a  prospect  of  a  third,  who 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  his  exertions  for 
support.  Her  case  excited  so  much  commise- 
ration in  the  town,  that  the  managers  of  the 
theatre  proposed  acting  a  piece  for  her  benefit. 
On  hearing  of  their  intention,  however,  she  de- 
clined accepting  their  kindness,  from  conscien- 
tious motives,  choosing  rather  to  put  her  trust  in 
Him  who  has  commanded  us  to  seek  first  His 
kingdom,  rather  than  to  avail  herself  of  a  bounty 
arising  from  a  source  her  conscience  disapproved. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  Friend  in  England, 
some  pecuniary  relief  was  promptly  sent  her, 
and  gratefully  received. 

The  little  community  in  the  south  of  France 
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long  felt  the  want  of  a  scoool  for  their  children, 
which  John  and  Martha  Yeardley,  two  minis- 
ters from  England,  were  interested  in  promoting, 
and  which  was  established  at  Nismes  a  few 
years  ago,  and  is  conducted  with  great  benefit 
and  satisfaction.  Every  Friend  who  has  visited 
these  parts  must  have  perceived  the  want  of 
such  an  institution,  and,  accompanied  with  the 
Divine  blessing,  it  may  be  one  means  of  uniting 
the  little  Society  there,  and  be  instrumental  in 
assisting  to  uphold  a  standard  to  the  spirituality 
of  the  gospel  dispensation.  The  state  of  re- 
ligion in  the  south  of  France  is  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  form  a  judgment 
during  my  short  sojourn,  those  professing  with 
us  are  now  quite  as  much  beyond  the  generality 
of  professing  Christians,  as  is  the  case  with  our 
Society  in  England. 

The  afternoon  before  I  left  Congenies,  we 
made  an  excursion  into  the  surrounding  country, 
and  my  kind  friends  showed  me  through  some 
of  their  vineyards  and  olivegroves.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  district,  for  miles  round,  consists 
of  an  undulating  country,  a  constant  succession 
of  low  hills,  most  of  them  clad  with  vines,  and 
many  of  them  sprinkled  with  olives,  walnut, 
almond  and  mulberry  trees.  From  one  of  the 
hills  we  ascended,  the  Mediterranean,  though 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant,  is  often  seen  in 
clear  weather,  but  it  proved  rather  too  late  in 
the  evening  to  have  a  view  of  it.  I  observed 
during  our  ramble  many  interesting  wild  flowers, 
a  fine  field  for  the  botanist,  and  had  I  been  pre- 
pared, I  could  have  enriched  my  herbarium  con- 
siderably. I  preserved  a  few  of  the  smaller 
species,  which,  besides  the  beauty  they  possess, 
will  serve  as  lasting  memorials  of  my  visit  to 
Congenies.  But  amongst  the  most  interesting 
of  these,  is  an  olive  branch,  which  Lydie  Majo- 
lier cut  for  me  during  our  ramble,  from  a  fine 
old  olive  tree  in  one  of  her' own  olive  yards,  de- 
siring I  would  preserve  it  as  a  memento  of  our 
delightful  excursion.  This  is  the  more  valua- 
ble, from  being  cut  from  a  tree  planted  by  her 
father,  Louis  Majolier,  a  highly  esteemed  minis- 
ter, who  died  only  a  few  years  ago.  He  was 
well  known  to  Friends  in  England,  having  fre- 
quently attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London  ; 
and  an  interesting  and  valuable  testimony  re- 
specting him  has  been  published.*  She  gave 
me  another  branch  in  charge  at  the  same  time 
for  an  unknown  female  friend  in  England,  whose 
brother  had  died  in  their  house  in  Congenies, 
being  on  a  visit  there  on  account  of  his  health. 
They  have  kept  up,  for  some  years,  a  friendly 
correspondence,  and  though  personally  unac- 
quainted, and  separated  from  each  other  upwards 
of  1000  miles,  they  have  become  very  closely  unit- 
ed in  religious  fellowship.  What  a  powerful  in- 
fluence does  the  bond  of  Christian  love  and  fellow- 


*  This  memorial  was  re-published  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  Friends'  Review. — Ed. 
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ship  exercise  over  those  who  are  possessors  of 
it ;  how  it  cements  together  the  true  believers, 
wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast,  however  distant- 
ly they  may  be  located  from  each  other  ! 

To  be  amongst  such  kind  friends  as  I  met 
with  at  Congenies  I  esteem  no  small  privilege. 
There  were,  there,  more  kindred  spirits  than  I 
met  with  elsewhere,  in  my  two  months  tour  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  I  felt  myself  quite  at 
home  as  long  as  I  remained  under  the  hospita- 
ble roof  of  the  Majoliers,  and  it  was  not  without 
regret  that  I  took  my  leave  of  them. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  in  England,  I  in- 
formed the  female  Friend  for  whom  I  had 
brought  the  olive  branch,  and  she  instructed 
me  to  send  it  to  the  care  of  her  brother-in-law, 
a  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  minister  of 
our  Society,  who  opened  the  parcel  containing 
it,  and  penned  the  following  lines  as  though 
written  by  herself.  W.  A. 

"  On  receiving  from  my  unknown  friend,  Lydie  Ma- 
jolier,  of  Congenies,  an  Olive  Branch,  cut  by  her- 
self, out  of  her  own  'Olivette,'  and  forwarded  by 
W.  A." 

"  I  never  press'd  thy  hand,  my  dear ; 

I  never  kissed  thy  cheek, 
Nor  can  I  raise  the  attentive  ear. 

If  thou  should'st  fondly  speak. 

"  Thine  image  on  my  heart  may  shine 

In  colours  bright  and  fair; 
Ah  no !  that  image  is  not  thine, 

But  fancy's  picture  there. 

"Distance  divides  us — land  and  sea, 

Their  barriers  raise  to  part; 
Language  dissimilar — yet  we 

Are  kindred  still  in  heart. 

"  What  binds  us  thus?  what  power  controls 

The  current  of  our  love? 
Has  not  the  bond  that  knits  our  souls, 

Its  spring  and  source  above? 

"Yes — God  who  heard  the  powerful  plea 

Of  His  beloved  Son, 
£I  will  my  followers  always  be, 

As,  Father,  we  are,  one;' 

"Does  to  His  little  ones  impart 

A  measure  of  His  grace, 
And  binds  his  children  heart  to  heart, 

Though  strangers  face  to  face. 

"Absent  in  body,  thus  we  claim 

Kindred  as  sisters  here; 
A  friendship  not  alone  in  name, 

But  fervent,  warm,  sincere. 

"  And  this  fair  emblem  of  thy  love, 

Affection  oft  shall  wake; 
A  sweet  memorial  oft  shall  prove, 

Sweet  for  the  donor's  sake. 

"  'Twill  lead  me  'neath  thy  clustering  vine, 

With  radiant  dew-drops  wet, 
To  where  the  ripening  berries  shine 

In  thine  own  'Olivette.' 

"  Twill  lead  me  to  those  fertile  plains, 
Where  breathes  the  balmy  breeze,; 

And  hospitality  still  reigns, 
In  distant  Congenies. 


"  And  if  thy  heart  resppnsive  beat, 
With  feelings  warm  as  mine, 

In  spirit  we  may  often  meet 
Upon  the  banks  of  Tyne. 

"  Our  friendship  thus  is  free  as  space, 
Has  ample  room  to  dwell, 

Unlimited  to  time  or  place, 
And  never  hears  farewell."  . 


Extract  from  the  late  Governor  Livingston's 
Observations,  published  in  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  1790,  vol.  8,  p.  255,  intended  as  a 
counterbalance  to  Cotton  Mather  and  Asa 
Rand's  aspersions  of  the  character  of  George 
Fox : 

"  I  doubt  not  that  the  Gospel  may  be  preach- 
ed, and  successfully  preached,  without  this 
immense  apparatus  of  human  erudition;  an 
apparatus  that  hath  but  too  often  proved  the 
unhappy  means  of  inflating  with  literary  pride, 
and  tormented  in  that  wisdom  "  by  which  the 
world  knew  not  God,"  while  it  arrogantly  de- 
spised, as  the  'foolishness  of  preaching,'  that 
by  which  it  pleased  God  to  '  save  them  that  be- 
lieve.' Indeed,  I  know  it  may,  because  it  has 
been,  and  still  is.  The  Apostles  had  not  this 
kind  of  preparation.  Except  St.  Paul,  they 
were  all  illiterate  fishermen  or  mechanics  ;  and 
George  Fox  alone  has,  without  human  learning, 
done  more  towards  promoting  real,  primitive, 
unadulterated  Christianity,  and  the  extirpation  of 
priestcraft,  superstition,  and  ridiculous,  unavail- 
ing rites  and  ceremonies,  than  any  other  re- 
former in  Protestant  Christendom  has  with  it. 
But  the  Apostles  and  primitive  evangelists  were, 
you  say,  in  preaching  the  gospel,  illuminated 
and  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore 
wanted  not  the  assistance  of  systematic  codes 
and  folio  volumes  of  cabalistical  criticisms. 
They  were  so ;  and  who  dare,  in  modern  times, 
or  at  any  time,  to  preach  that  same  gospel, 
without  the  same  illumination  and  instruction  ? 
If,  without  it,  he  pretends  to  preach  any  gospel, 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  gospel  of  his  own 
making,  or  that  of  his  scholastic  preceptors." 


THE  DEAD  IN  CHRIST. 


And  where  are  our  departed  friends  now  1  I 
can  answer  only  by  one  word  ;  but  how  much 
does  that  word  contain  !  They  are  in  safety. 
O  comfortable  word  to  think  of,  when  the  dan- 
ger so  escaped  is  an  eternal  one.  They  are  in 
safety  ;  they  have  done  with  evil  forever.  No 
more  sickness,  no  more  pain — no  more  sorrow 
for  others,  and  no  more  fear — no  more  sense  of 
private  misfortunes  or  of  public.  Poverty, 
strife,  tumults,  wars — whatever  images  of  evil, 
with  more  or  less  of  distinctness,  haunt  us  in  our 
mortal  condition — of  all  these  they  know  no- 
thing any  more.  But  how  much  more  than  all 
this  is  it  to  be  freed  from  temptation,  and  to  have 
ended  the  work  of  faith  !   We,  with  all  our 
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faults,  with  all  our  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
serving  God — our  eager  passions,  our  base  fears, 
our  childish  follies — we,  with  this  veil  drawn  so 
thickly  over  us,  and  through  which  faith  some- 
times can  scarcely  penetrate,  can  we  conceive 
ourselves  to  be  as  our  departed  brethren — pas- 
sion, and  fears,  and  follies  all  swept  away  to- 
gether, and  the  veil  lifted  from  all  things,  so  that 
we  can  see  God  1  And  yet  it  is  true,  that  many 
whom  we  have  known,  who  had  shared  our 
graver  hours,  and  our  lighter  ones,  are  now  as 
really  in  this  state  of  perfect  safety  as  they  were 
a  short  time  since,  and  as  we  are  still  in  danger. 
It  is,  therefore,  well  said,  "  Follow  their  faith, 
considering  the  end  of  their  earthly  conversa- 
tion." It  is  well  said,  for  by  considering  their 
end  we  may  be  best  encouraged  to  follow  their 
faith. — Dr.  Jlmold. 


When  thou  prayest,  rather  let  thy  heart  be 
without  words,  than^thy  words  be  without  heart. 

Bunyan. 


THE  ASPEN  LEAF. 

BY  MARIA  JEWSBUKY. 

I  would  not  be, 

A  leaf  on  yonder  aspen  tree, 

In  every  fickle  breeze  to  play, 

Wildly,  weakly,  idly  gay. 

So  feebly  framed,  so  lightly  hung, 

By  the  wing  of  an  insect,  stirred  and  swung: 

Thrilling,  e'en  to  a  red-breast's  note, 

Drooping  if  only  a  light  mist  float: 

Brightened  and  dimmed  like  a  varying  glass, 

As  shadow  or  sunbeam  chanced  to  pass. 

1  would  not  be, 

A  leaf  on  yonder  aspen  tree  ! 

It  is  not  because  the  autumn  sere 
Would  change  my  merry  guise  and  cheer  ; 
That  soon,  full  soon,  nor  leaf  nor  stem, 
Sunlight  would  gladden,  or  dew-drop  gem, 
That  I  with  my  fellows  must  fall  to  the  earth, 
Forgotten  our  beauty  and  breezy  mirth, 
Or  else,  on  the  bough,  where  all  had  grown, 
Must  linger  on,  and  linger  alone  ; — 
Might  life  be  an  endless  summer  day, 
And  I  be  for  ever  green  and  gay, 
I  would  not  be,  I  would  not  be, 
A  leaf  on  yonder  aspen  tree! 

Proudly  spoken,  heart  of  mine — 
Yet  weakness  and  change  perchance  are  thine, 
More  and  darker,  and  sadder  to  see, 
Than  befall  the  leaves  of  yonder  tree  ! 
What  if  they  flutter  ?  their  life  is  a  dance — 
Or  toy  with  the  sunbeams  ?  they  live  in  his  glance — 
To  bird,  breeze  or  insect,  rustle  and  thrill, 
Never  the  same, — never  mute,  never  still — 
Emblems  of  all  that  is  fickle  and  gay, 
But  leaves  in  their  birth,  but  leaves  in  decay. 
Chide  them  not,  heed  them  not !  spirit,  away! 
Into  thyself— to  thine  own  hidden  shrine ! 
What  here  dost  thou  worship  ?  what  deemcst  thou 
divine  ? 

Thy  hopes — are  they  steadfast,  and  holy  and  high  ? 
Are  they  built  on  a  rock?  are  they  raised  to  the  sky  ? 
Thy  deep  secret  yearnings — oh  whither  point  they  ? 
To  the  triumphs  of  earth — to  the  toys  of  a  day  ? 
Thy  friendships  and  feeling — doth  impulse  prevail 
To  make  them  or  mar  them,  as  wind  swells  the  sail  ? 


Thy  life's  ruling  passion — thy  being's  first  aim— 
What  are  they  ?  and  yield  they  contentment  or  shame  ? 

Spirit !  proud  spirit !  ponder  thy  state — 

If  thine  the  leaf's  lightness,  not  thine  the  leaf's  fate  .' 

It  may  flutter,  and  glisten,  and  wither,  and  die, 

And  heed  not  our  pity,  and  ask  not  our  sigh. 

But,  for  thee,  the  immortal!  no  winter  may  throw 

Eternal  repose  on  thy  joy,  or  thy  woe  ! 

Thou  must  live — and  live  ever,  in  glory  or  gloom|; 

Beyond  the  world's  precinct,  beyond  the  dark  tomb. 

Look  to  thyself,  then,  ere  past  is  hope's  reign, 

And  looking  and  longing  alike  are  in  vain  ; 

Lest  thou  deem  it  a  bliss,  to  have  been,  or  to  be, 

But  a  fluttering  leaf  on  yon  Aspen  Tree  ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress — Senate. — The  bill  to 'supply  deficien- 
cies in  the  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  was  passed  on  the  21st  ult.  It  has  now  pass- 
ed both  houses.  Among  the  appropriations  is  one 
for  a  Charge  des  Affaires  to  Rome.  The  loan  bill 
has  since  been  under  discussion.  Senators  Web- 
ster and  Niles  have  spoken  upon  it  at  considerable 
length. 

House  of  Representatives. — The  Constitution 
of  the  new  State  of  Wisconsin  was  laid  before  the 
House  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  20th  a  bill  for  the 
admission  of  the  said  state  into  the  Union,  was  in- 
troduced. The  Indian  appropriation  bill  was  passed 
on  the  27th. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature — House. — The  Ge- 
neral Appropriation  Bill  was  passed  on  the  22d,  and 
on  the  27  th  the  act  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  factories,  was 
passed. 

Europe. — By  the  arrival  of  the  Caledonia  at 
Boston,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  ult.,  a  fortnight's 
later  news  has  been  received.  The  Frehch  Re- 
public has  been  acknowledged  by  the  ministers  of 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland.  Paris  was  tranquil,  but  financial  and 
commercial  affairs  were  in  a  very  depressed  and 
gloomy  state.  The  revolution  had  spread  through- 
out France,  and  all  her  departments  had  joined  the 
Republic.  Among  the  decrees  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  we  notice  the  following  :  Suppression 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  Dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  abolition  of  all  titles  and 
nobility  J  liberation  of  political  prisoners;  a  Nation- 
al Assembly  to  meet  and  decree  a  Constitution  : 
nine  hundred  representatives  to  this  assembly  are 
to  be  elected  by  the  people ;  population  to  be  the 
basis  of  representation,  and  suffrage  to  be  universal; 
all  Frenchmen  above  21  years  of  age  to  be  entitled 
to  vote,  and  any  one  above  25  may  be  a  represen- 
tative. The  following  decrees,  if  genuine,  show  a 
most  commendable  liberality  of  spirit :  Capital 
punishment  to  be  abolished  ;  an  act  to  be  prepared 
for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves  in  all  the 
colonies  ;  all  oaths  taken  by  public  functionaries  to 
be  abolished.  The  elections  are  looked  forward 
to  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  The  ex-King  and 
Queen  of  France  had  landed  in  England.  The 
news  of  the  French  Revolution  had  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  Europe.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Bavarian  people  have  risen  against  their 
king,  and  compelled  him  to  grant  them  a  Constitu- 
tion. 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  435.) 

On  the  16th  of  10th  month,  1669,  a  year  or 
two  earlier  than  the  date  of  some  of  the  last  fore- 
going occurrences,  the  little  company  of  Friends 
at  Aberdeen  had  to  resign  one  of  their  early  and 
most  exemplary  members  to  that  state  of  rest 
and  fruition  beyond  the  grave,  which  can  never 
more  be  interrupted  by  sin  or  sorrow.  This 
individual,  Margaret  Molleson,  was  the  wife  of 
Gilbert  Molleson,  a  magistrate.  In  her  youth 
she  was  an  inquirer  after  the  best  people,  and 
joined  herself  in  worship  with  the  most  strict 
and  refined  in  profession  then  in  that  city.  But, 
it  having  pleased  God,  who  beheld  her  hungering 
desires  alter  himself  and  his  righteousness,  to 
send  some  witnesses  and  servants,  called  Qua- 
kers, from  England  into  the  north  of  Scotland, 
who  preached  the  everlasting  gospel,  she  was 
among  the  first  in  those  parts  that  received  their 
message. 

Coming  to  taste  the  unspeakable  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  she  delighted  often  to  retire 
therein,  out  of  the  encumbering  cares  of  her 
family  and  business  ;  and  although  her  love  to 
her  husband,  and  cares  of  her  many  children, 
were  great,  yet  her  chief  source  of  peace  and 
joy,  her  chief  desire  and  care,  was  to  draw 
nearer  and  nearer  unto  the  true  and  living  God, 
the  Beloved  of  her  wrestling  soul.  For  this  end, 
were  the  public  meetings  of  the  people  called 
Quakers  her  frequent  place  of  resort,  and  she 
continued  "  instant "  in  more  private  approaches 
to  the  Lord ;  insomuch  that  her  husband,  who 
was  not  at  that  time  in  profession  with  Friends, 
had  cause  to  say,  her  knees  were  worn  with  kneel- 
ing at  prayer.  For  about  four  months  before 
her  departure,  when  he  awoke  in  the  night  sea- 
son, he  usually  found  her  in  meditation  ;  and 
after  her  decease,  he  said  before  several  people 


who  came  to  visit  him,  that  he  had  lost  a  true 
Mary  and  a  Martha,  none  knowing  how  great 
his  loss  was,  so  that  he  could  not  but  deeply 
lament  it. 

On  the  16th  of  the  10th  month,  1669,  in  the 
morning,  she  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  died.  Yet  her  physi- 
cian, not  supposing  that  she  had  been  in  so  dan- 
gerous a  state,  said  to  her,  She  need  not  fear — 
Ms  life  for  hers ;  to  which  she  answered, 
"  Fear  ?  I  have  no  cause  ;  but  thou  wilt  see,  thou 
art  mistaken."  At  this  time,  many  relations  and 
neighbours  being  in  her  chamber,  were  in  much 
sorrow  ;  among  whom  was  an  eminent  professor, 
and  an  old  acquaintance  of  hers,  who  desired 
those  about  her  to  pray  for  her;  which  she 
hearing,  when  others  thought  she  had  been  dying, 
answered,  "  My  Advocate  is  with  the  Father, 
and  my  peace  is  made  :  I  am  feeding  at  a  table 
none  of  you  perceiveth."  Some  lamenting  much 
her  being  likely  to  be  taken  away  from  her  nine 
children,  who  were  all  around  her  bed,  she  said, 
"  As  many  of  them  as  shall  truly  fear  the  Lord, 
and  follow  him,  shall  be  provided  for  :" — which 
has  been  since  truly  fulfilled.  And,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  her  son  Gilbert,  who  was  then  about  ten 
years  of  age,  she  said,  in  a  heavenly  frame  of 
mind,  "  Truth  is  precious  ;  cleave  to  it !"  Ob- 
serving the  people  in  her  chamber  lamenting 
much,  she  said  to  them,  "  Settle  yourselves,  and 
be  stayed  in  your  minds,  for  ye  are  now  to  see 
the  last !"  Then,  in  a  sense  that  she  was  about 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  all  her  spiritual  labours,  she 
declared,  "  Now  interruption  is  to  cease,  and  my 
eternal  joy  is  already  begun  !" 

Soon  after  this  she  expired. 

A  few  months  subsequently  to  the  removal  of 
this  exemplary  character,  one  of  her  daughters. 
Christian,  was  married  to  Robert  Barclay.  She 
had,  through  much  suffering  and  hardship,  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  publicly  embraced  the  testimo- 
nies held  by  Friends,  and  was  one,  whose  name 
and  character  truly  coincided  ;  a  daughter  worthy 
of  such  a  mother,  and  a  wife  worthy  of  such  a 
husband.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers,  to 
contemplate  the  grounds  and  motives  for  entering 
on  the  marriage  state,  which  appeared  to  influ- 
ence such  a  mind  as  that  of  the  "Apologist" 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, — at  least  so  far 
as  these  are  developed  in  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  the  worthy  object  of  his  choice. 
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«  28th  of  1st  month,  1669. 

"Dear  Friend — Having  for  some  time  past 
had  it  several  times  upon  my  mind,  to  have  sa- 
luted thee  in  this  manner  of  writing,  and  to  enter 
into  a  literal  correspondence  with  thee,  so  far 
as  thy  freedom  could  allow  ;  I  am  glad  that  this 
small  occasion  hath  made  way  for  the  beginning 
of  it. 

"  The  love  of  thy  converse,  the  desire  of  thy 
friendship,  the  sympathy  of  thy  way,  and  meeL 
ness  of  thy  spirit,  have  often,  as  thou  maysthave 
observed,  occasioned  me  to  take  frequent  oppor 
tunity  to  have  the  benefit  of  thy  company  ;  in 
which,  I  can  truly  say,  I  have  often  been  refresh 
ed,  and  the  life  in  me  touched  with  a  sweet  unity, 
which  flowed  from  the  same  in  thee, — tender 
flames  of  pure  love  have  been  kindled  in  my 
bosom  towards  thee,  and  praises  have  sprung  up 
in  me  to  the  God  of  our  salvation,  for  what  he 
hath  done  for  thee  !  Many  things  in  the  natural 
will  concur  to  strengthen  and  encourage  my 
affection  towards  thee,  and  make  thee  acceptable 
unto  me  ;  but  that  which  is  before  all  and  beyond 
all,  is,  that  I  can  say  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that 
I  have  received  a  charge  from  him  to  love  thee, 
and  for  that  I  know  his  love  is  much  towards 
thee  ;  and  his  blessing  and  goodness  is  and  shall 
be  unto  thee,  so  long  as  thou  abidest  in  a  true 
sense  of  it. 

"  I  write  not  these  things  to  draw  out  thy 
mind,  but  as  being  with  me  so  to  do  ;  that  thou 
mayst  rather  be  humbled,  and  love  the  more  to 
abide  in  the  low,  meek,  quiet,  satisfied,  peacea- 
ble, contented  habitation,  from  which  there  is 
safety  that  cannot  be  hurt,  and  peace  that  can- 
not be  broken, — a  place  of  rest  and  quietness, 
where  the  children  of  light  and  babes  of  the 
household  of  faith  have  fellowship  together,  and 
embrace  one  another  in  the  pure  love,  which  is 
mysterious,  and  hid  from  such  as  are  led  away 
by  the  foolish  loves  and  fond  affections  of  this 
world.  [For]  when  any  that  bear  the  name  of 
Truth,  or  have  at  any  time  tasted  of  the  good 
thereunto  belonging,  are  entangled  [herein]  they 
cannot  but  receive  great  hurt,  and  much  damage 
to  their  spiritual  prosperity  and  advancement. 
Against  [this]  it  is  my  study  to  watch,  and  my 
earnest  desire  to  be  enabled  so  to  do.  My  friend- 
ship and  respect  for  thee  doth  engage  me  to  offer 
the  same  advice  to  thee  ;  because  thou  and  I  are 
those,  amongst  the  small  handful  in  this  place, 
whose  private  condiiion  puts  in  a  capacity  to  be 
obvious  to  temptation  of  that  kind  ;  by  yielding 
to  which,  I  fear  it  will  be  found,  some  have  re- 
ceived hurt.  That  such  as  are  behind,  may  be 
preserved  from  the  like  danger,  is  the  cry  of  my 
soul.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  our  great  gain  so  to 
be  kept,  that  all  of  us  may  abide  in  the  pure  love 
of  God;  in  the  sense  and  drawings  whereof,  we 
can  only  discern  and  know  how  to  love  one 
another. 

"In  the  present  flowings  thereof,  I  have  truly 


solicited  thee,  desiring  and  expecting,  that,  in  the 
same,  thou  mayst  feel  and  judge. 

Robert  Barclay." 
Robert  Barclay  was  married  in  the  usual 
simple  but  solemn  manner,  before  many  witnes- 
ses of  various  classes,  and  at  the  house  of  Gilbert 
Molleson,  the  father  of  the  young  woman,  who 
then  filled  the  office  of  bailie  or  magistrate.  The 
public  preachers  of  the  place,  thought  their  au- 
thority so  slighted  by  this  act,  and  were  so  ex- 
asperated at  it,  that  by  the  Bishop's  means  they 
procured  letters  to  summon  Robert  Barclay 
before  the  Privy  Council  for  an  unlawful  mar- 
riage. "This  matter  was,  however,  so  over- 
ruled of  the  Lord,"  as  the  Friends  of  Ury  ex- 
press it,  "  that  they  never  had  power  to  put 
their  summons  into  execution,  so  as  to  do  us 
any  prejudice." 

Robert  Barclay  settling  with  his  father  at  Ury, 
a  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  there  soon 
after,  for  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  little  rising 
church  in  that  district ;  also  a  more  public  or 
general  meeting,  held  half-yearly,  the  first,  con- 
vened on  the  opening  of  the  year  1669,  was  re- 
markable for  the  convincement  "  of  several  peo- 
ple of  good  account." 

With  regard  to  meetings  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, it  may  be  observed,  that  in  this  Society,  as 
in  that  of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity, 
ecclesiastical  government,  or  what  is  often  by 
Friends  emphatically  termed  "  the  order  of 
Truth,"  arose  with  the  occasions  for  it.  If  the 
poor  required  to  be  cared  for  and  helped,  this 
would  have  the  attention  of  the  gathered  church ; 
if  any  failed  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  obeyed  not 
the  gospel,  these  would  be  admonished,  and 
their  restoration  diligently  sought ;  but  if  such 
labour  of  love  took  not  effect,  the  terms  of  fellow- 
ship being  broken,  there  would  remain  no  alter- 
native for  those  who  might  desire  to  be  of  Christ, 
but  to  withdraw  from  such  brother,  and  acknow- 
ledge him  not,  in  the  religious  sense,  by  so  en- 
dearing a  tie.  In  like  manner,  would  other  sub- 
jects of  interesting  concern  demand  the  watchful 
eye  and  wise  decision  of  a  body,  whose  Head 
'  is  not  the  author  of  confusion  but  of  peace." 
In  England,  such  measures  had  been  generally 
adopted  among  Friends  in  the  year  1667,  at  the 
recommendation  of  George  Fox  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  in  Aberdeen  any  settled  plan  of  this 
kind  took  effect,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1672  ;  when,  (to  use  the  language  of  one 
of  their  ancient  records) — "  Friends  in  Aberdeen 
and  thereabout,  being  increased  and  prospered  of 
the  Lord,  both  as  to  their  number  and  growth  in 
the  Truth,  did,  in  an  unanimous  love  and  zeal 
for  the  blessed  Truth,  and  its  work  and  service, 
set  up  a  Monthly  Men's  Meeting  for  affairs,  in 
administering  true  and  righteous  judgment  among 
themselves  in  all  things,  and  taking  care  of  the 
poor,  &c. ;  and  appointed  a  register  or  record 
book,  to  be  hereafter  carefully  kept,  for  recording 
what  is  condescended  upon  at  these  meetings  : 
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to  which  book  eleven  men  Friends  and  fourteen 
women  did  set  down  their  names,  as  belonging 
to  that  meeting.'' 

The  legitimate  objects  and  extent  of  church 
government,  appear  to  have  been  very  early  and 
clearly  made  out  to  the  view  of  some  Friends  ; 
indeed,  no  sooner  were  they  constituted  as  a  dis- 
tinct religious  body,  than  the  need  of  established 
brder  became  evident  to  them,  and  their  minds 
were  enlightened  and  instructed  upon  the  sub- 
ject. A  strong  instance  of  this,  is  furnished  us 
in  the  individual  experience  of  Robert  Barclay  ; 
who,  not  many  years  after  his  own  convince- 
ment,  and  at  a  time  when  the  revival  of  such 
primitive  and  wholesome  discipline,  might  be 
said  comparatively  to  be  in  a  state  of  infancy, 
wrote  his  admirable  Treatise  in  its  favour.  The 
original  title,  as  it  stood  at  length,  was,  "  The 
Anarchy  of  the  Ranters,  and  other  Libertines, 
the  Hierarchy  of  the  Romanists,  and  other  pre- 
tended Churches,  equally  refused  and  refuted,  in 
two-fold  Apology  for  the  Church  and  people 
of  God,  called  in  derision  Quakers.  Wherein 
they  are  vindicated  from  those  that  accuse  them 
of  confusion  and  disorder  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  such  as  calumniate  them  with  tyranny  and 
imposition  on  the  other ;  showing,  that  as  the 
true  and  pure  principles  of  the  gospel  are  re- 
stored by  their  testimony,  so  is  also  the  ancient 
apostolical  order  of  the  church  of  Christ  re- 
established among  them,  and  settled  upon  its 
right  basis  and  foundation."  This  piece  appears 
to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1674,  the 
author  being  then  not  above  twenty-six  years  of 
age.  The  compiler  of  "  A  short  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Robert  Barclay,"  says  re- 
specting it, — "  The  work  has  passed  through 
several  impressions  ;  and  as  its  title  when  abridg- 
ed to  the  few  words,  '  The  Anarchy  of  the 
Ranters,'  conveys  little  or  no  information  of  its 
contents,  the  Yearly  Meeting  lately  ordered  an 
additional  title  to  be  prefixed,  namely,  '  A  Trea- 
tise on  Christian  Discipline.'  It  is  a  work  wor- 
thy of  general  perusal ;  and  particularly  claims 
the  attention  of  all  persons,  who  think  it  their 
duty  to  be  active  in  supporting  and  executing  the 
discipline  of  the  church."  To  the  above  may 
be  subjoined  the  observation  of  the  writer  of  his 
life  in  the  "  Biographia  Britannica," — "  A  very 
curious  and  instructive  work,  in  which  he  with 
much  solidity  and  perspicuity  lays  open  the 
causes,  and  displays  the  consequences  of  super- 
stition on  the  one  hand,  and  fanaticism  on  the 
other,  clearing  the  Quakers  from  both."  It  is 
unquestionable,  that  the  soundness  and  cogency 
of  his  arguments,  though  often  attempted  to  be 
overthrown,  have  stood  unshaken  ;  while  the 
views  of  those,  who,  from  one  generation  to 
another,  have  been  rightly  engaged  in  this  respect 
to  uphold  "  the  ark  and  the  testimony,"  have 
been  not  only  confirmed  but  enlarged  by  consult- 
ing so  sterling  a  production. 

With  regard  to  this  yet  youthful  author,  some 


evidence  has  been  given,  how  early  and  power- 
fully his  soul  was  affected  with  a  sense  of  the 
Truth,  and  its  inestimable  value.  Though  sur- 
rounded by  temporal  blessings,  and  now  enjoy- 
ing that  chief  one,  a  pious  and  devoted  partner, 
it  does  not  appear  that,  on  such  accounts,  he 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  surrender  up  the 
ripening  powers  of  manhood  to  selfish  ease  or 
supineness  ;  but  rather,  that  he  received  these 
gifts  as  so  many  tokens  of  Divine  favour,  as 
marks  of  promotion  to  further  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, as  fresh  signals  for  grateful,  vigorous  en- 
gagement in  the  warfare  of  life.  Indeed,  (to  use 
the  language  of  his  grandson,  from  whose 
Memoir  much  of  this  delineation  is  obtained,)  as 
though  he  had  a  foresight  of  the  shortness  of  his 
time  in  this  state  of  being,  he  "posted"  througli 
those  affairs,  which  he  thought  himself  concern- 
ed to  perform,  with  equal  alacrity,  wisdom  and 
meekness. 

It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  all  his  publica- 
tions, together  comprising  a  folio  volume  of  nine 
hundred  pages,  were  put  forth  in  the  course  of 
the  first  nine  years  after  his  marriage,  between 
the  age  of  twenty-two  and  thirty-one  years. 
Among  his  other  works,  the  "  Catechism  and 
Confession  of  Faith  "  still  continues  to  be  from 
time  to  time  reprinted,  and  is  found  to  be  service- 
able in  explaining  the  religious  tenets  held  by  the 
Society.  It  first  appeared  in  1673  ;  previous  to 
which  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Friends  were 
confidently  represented  as  despising  and  deny- 
ing the  Bible  :  this  compilation,  formed  entirely 
from  the  words  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  was  in- 
tended to  disprove  such  groundless  assertions. 
"  As  the  days  in  which  we  live,"  observes  his 
biographer,  "  are  marked  by  bold  attempts  to 
vilify  the  Scriptures ;  and  as,  even  under  our 
profession,  there  have  been  persons  who  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  them  into  discredit,  think- 
ing to  succeed  the  more  easily  with  a  people, 
who  believe  in  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
spirit ;  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  behold  in 
what  light  Robert  Barclay,  the  able  asserter  of 
that  superior  excellence,  viewed  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  further  interesting,  because  some  persons 
have  imagined,  that  Robert  Barclay  himself 
countenanced  opinious  not  favourable  to  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  His  works, 
nevertheless,  teem  with  references  to  Scripture 
authority.  He  never  shrinks  from  the  test  of 
Scripture,  on  disputed  points  ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  he  declares,  that  it  is  his  design  to 
let  the  simple  words  of  Scripture,  uncommented 
on,  be  the  advocates  of  the  cause  which  he 
espouses." 

(To  be  continued.; 


"  Love  of  the  brethren"  is  not  even  professed 
as  it  ought  to  be.  We  insist  too  rigidly  upon 
unity  of  opinion  to  be  united  in  spirit.  We 
make  conformity  to  ourselves  the  ground  and 
condition  of  brotherhood.    We  require  men  to 
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think,  as  we  think,  before  we  love  them.  For 
that  which  is  impossible — a  unity  of  intellectual 
conviction — we  are  ready  to  contend  even  unto 
death;  whilst  in  respect  of  that  which  is  at- 
tainable, a  unity  of  charity,  we  display  a  lament- 
able and  culpable  indifference.  Yet  love — love 
to  God  as  God,  and  love  to  man  for  God's  sake — 
is  the  sum  and  substance,  the  life  and  essence, 
of  pure  religion,  as  well  as  the  divinest  testimony 
to  its  unearthly  origin. — Life  of  Robert  Hous- 
man. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

Glancing  over  the  list  of  marriages  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Review,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  distance  which  separated  the  parties 
mentioned  from  each  other.  It  was  pleasant  to 
me  that  this  journal  was  the  common  record  of 
these  important  eras  in  the  lives  of  our  friends, 
very  widely  scattered  as  respects  their  dwelling 
places,  yet  united,  I  trust,  by  the  tie  of  a  com- 
mon faith,  and  by  those  common  privileges 
which  the  organization  of  our  religious  Society 
secures  to  all  its  members  wherever  situated. 
An  excellent  and  beautiful  letter,  recently  publish- 
ed, was  recalled  to  my  recollection,  and  I  thought 
our  editor  could  not  perhaps  offer  to  his  young 
friends,  whose  entrance  upon  the  duties  and  en- 
joyments of  married  life  he  had  announced,  a 
better  testimonial  of  his  kind  wishes.  Written 
by  one  who  perhaps  knows  little  of  the  religious 
body  to  which  we  belong,  it  breathes  a  truly 
Christian  spirit,  and  its  advice  is  in  somewhat 
remarkable  harmony  with  that  which  our  So- 
ciety has  so  often  promulgated — the  fruit,  obvi- 
ously, of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  opera- 
tions of  Divine  Grace.  R  S  . 

From  the  (London)  Fiiend. 

LETTER  TO  A   RECENTLY  MARRIED 
WOMAN. 

My  Dear  Sister, — It  is  with  real  pleasure 
and  sincere  interest  that  I  have  received  intelli- 
gence of  your  marriage.  I  have  heard  also 
much  that  is  good  of  him  whom  the  Lord  has 
given  you  for  a  husband  ;  and  from  what  I  know 
of  you,  I  hope  you  will  be  to  him  a  good  and 
faithful  companion,  and  a  true  helpmate  in  the 
things  of  time  and  in  those  of  eternity.  May 
the  blessing  of  God  our  Father  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  rest  abundantly  upon  you  ;  may 
He  grunt  to  you  the  desires  of  your  renewed 
heart,  and  cause  all  of  your  right  plans  to  suc- 
ceed. May  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  be 
your  sure  refuge,  and  keep  you  in  his  sanctuary. 
May  He  answer  you  in  the  day  when  you  are 
in  distress.  May  His  grace  be  sufficient  lor 
you,  and  His  strength  be  made  perfect  in  your 
weakness.  May  He  lead  you  not  inlo  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  you  from  evil.  May  He  turn 
His  face  upon  you,  and  give  you  peace. 

Dear  Sister, — It  is  my  desire  that  you  may 


I  enter  upon  married  life  in  the  same  spirit  as  that 
which  animated  our  first  brethren  in  Jerusalem, 
when  they  ate  their  meat  with  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart.  Rejoice  freely  in  the  happi- 
ness that  God  has  permitted  you  to  find  in  a 
well-assorted  union  ;  bless  the  Lord  from  whom 
are  all  things,  and  to  whom  all  things  have  to  be 
accounted  for.  Rejoice  with  simplicity;  do  not 
seek  to  heighten  your  enjoyment  by  what  pro- 
ceeds from  the  imagination,  and  by  that  kind  of 
excitement  which  belongs  to  the  natural  man. 
Our  first  parents  received  permission  to  eat 
freely  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden.  I  think  this 
signifies  they  might  eat  enough  to  satisfy  their 
hunger,  and  enjoy  the  sweet  and  refreshing 
qualities  of  these  fruits.  I  think  that  in  so  using 
them,  they  preserved  a  good  conscience,  and 
this  it  is  which  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  within 
the  bounds  of  enjoyment,  permitted  by  God,  and 
that  thus  we  can  rejoice  in  His  presence  without 
fear.  But  if  they  ate  to  excess,  or  if  they  sought 
to  relish  wilh  a  feeling  of  daintiness  or  sensual 
indulgence,  the  taste  of  each  fruit,  it  is  my  belief 
from  that  time  they  had  sin,  and  that  they  might 
no  longer  eat  freely.  I  believe  that  this  example 
may  be  used  to  explain  the  position  in  which 
we  ought  to  stand  in  relation  to  all  those  enjoy- 
ments, whether  of  the  heart  or  otherwise,  which 
God  permits  us  to  partake  of  upon  earth. 

There  is  a  point  to  which  we  may  allow  our- 
selves liberty,  because  it  is  within  the  limit 
assigned  to  us  by  God, as  "using  the  world  and 
not  abusing  it."  But  if  we  exceed  this  boundary, 
if  we  idolize  our  pleasures  or  affections,  or  if  we 
pretend  to  be  free,  this  is  only  a  factitious  liberty 
which  we,  under  the  power  of  delusion,  make  for 
ourselves,  and  which  hinders  our  peace,  and 
especially  our  spiritual  progress.  It  is  for  want 
of  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  this  permitted 
liberty,  that  I  have  seen,  more  than  once,  the 
most  legitimate  affections  themselves,  become  the 
greatest  snares  to  the  children  of  God.  There 
is  much  in  those  words  of  the  apostle, "  All  things 
are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedi- 
ent ;"  and  in  those  of  John,  "  Little  children 
keep  yourselves  from  idols."  The  path  is  slip- 
pery ;  the  most  valiant  have  fallen ;  "  watch 
and  pray,  for  the  spirit  truly  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak." 

I  think  I  need  not  remind  you,  my  dear  sister, 
of  that  scripture,  "  Wives  submit  yourselves 
unto  your  own  husbands."  I  am  sure  that  you 
feel  it  would  be  to  your  own  hurt  that  the  wife 
should  seek  to  occupy  a  place  that  is  not  her 
own,  and  that  you  will  never  unite  with  those 
who  ridicule  that  submission  which  God  himself 
has  established  and  ordained.  A  blessing  always 
rests  upon  those  who  fill  the  position  which  God 
has  appointed  to  them ;  but  it  is  as  certainly 
withheld  from  those  who  depart  from  it,  because 
such  departure  has  its  origin  only  in  pride. 
You  must  seek  earnestly  from  the  Lord  for 
"  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  orna- 
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ment  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  and  which  by  the 
word  of  inspiration,  is  especially  commended  for 
the  adorning  of  women. 

You  have  an  open  disposition,  it  is  a  good 
quality,  but  take  care  that  it  does  not  degenerate 
into  a  fault.  Open-hearted  people  allow  that 
which  is  passing  within  them  to  be  seen  by 
others,  but  sometimes  they  show  too  much.  All 
the  evil  that  is  within  us  ought  not  to  escape 
from  us.  The  wise  man  restrains  his  passion, 
and  casts  it  behind  his  back. 

The  apostle  says  those  who  are  married 
"  shall  have  trouble  in  the  flesh."  Think  not, 
then,  all  your  path  will  be  strewn  with  flowers. 
Moreover,  with  many  others,  I  think  that  we  are 
drawing  near  to  the  last  time,  when  evil  days 
shall  come.  Go,  then,  to  the  contest,  taking  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  "  that  you  may  be  able  to 
withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to 
stand."  If  the  day  of  trial  should  arrive  for  the 
servants  of  God,  take  care  never  to  oppose  your 
husband,  as  Peter  did,  in  a  moment  of  carnal 
affection  for  his  Lord,  when  he  embraced  him, 
and  sought  to  deter  him  from  suffering,  saying 
unto  him,  "  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord;  this  shall 
not  be  unto  thee."  On  the  contrary,  rather  en- 
courage him,  in  language  like  this,  Suffer  in  the 
power  which  God  gives  thee  ;  for  "  if  we  suffer, 
we  shall  also  reign  with  him." 

You  know  well,  dear  sister,  that  simplicity  in 
dress,  in  furniture,  and  in  manner  of  life,  becomes 
the  wife  and  the  house  of  a  servant  of  Him  il  who 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  who  "  did  not 
come  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister," 
and  who,  "  being  rich,  for  our  sake  became 
poor."  For  the  life  of  a  servant  of  Christ  and 
the  ordering  of  his  house  to  be  in  harmony  with 
that  which  he  preaches,  adds  greatly  to  the  force 
of  his  ministry.  The  want  of  this  harmony  has 
a  contrary  effect,  and  tends  to  foster  among  his 
hearers  that  dull  formal  religion,  that  religious- 
ness, void  of  practical  life,  which  is  so  agreeable 
to  our  natural  heart,  and  against  which  we  must 
wrestle  with  all  our  strength. 

To  say  much  in  a  few  words,  if  you  wish 
everything  to  go  well  with  you,  and  if  you  would 
live  always  closely  united  to  one  another,  dwell 
near  to  the  Lord.  Here  is  the  great  secret.  It 
is  impossible  that  two  persons  who  live  near  to 
God,  should  not  live  near  to  each  other.  In  all 
cases  where  there  is  something  which  does  not 
go  well  amongst  the  members  of  a  Christian 
family,  it  may  certainly  be  said  there  is  some- 
thing that  is  not  right  between  them  and  God. 
Without  him  we  can  do  nothing ;  this  is  true  in 
the  duties  of  a  household,  as  in  everything  else*. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  give  you  the  advice 
which  I  have  given  to  many  wives ;  it  is  that 
you  reserve  a  few  minutes  every  day  for  retire- 
ment into  your  chamber,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  It  is  a  means  of  recalling  us  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  if  we  have  wandered  from  it, 


of  dispelling  that  agitation  of  mind  which  may 
have  taken  possession  of  us,  and  of  renewing  our 
ability  to  sustain  the  combat  of  life. 

Adieu,  my  dear  sister ;  receive  my  affectionate 
salutation  in  Him  who  is  our  common  hope. 

A.  Rochat. 

Les  Archives  du  Christianisme,  Nov.  27,  1847. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  history  of  intellectual  education  in  Eu- 
rope may  be  said  to  commence  with  what  is 
generally  termed  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Up  to  this  time  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  engrossed  in  warlike  affairs.  Few 
amongst  the  laity,  and  those  only  the  most  fa- 
voured by  nature  or  position,  attained  even  the 
rudiments  of  reading  and  writing,  and  the  clergy 
were  only  less  ignorant  than  the  laity.  Of  ver- 
nacular literature,  properly  so-called,  with  the 
exception  of  ballads  and  romances,  there  was 
none ;  and  the  huge  tomes,  written  in  the  bar- 
barous Latin  of  the  period,  which  occasionally 
made  their  appearance,  were  occupied  with  the 
abstruse  absurdities  of  the  scholastic  theology. 
The  physical  sciences,  with  the  exception  of 
such  amount  of  empirical  chemistry  as  was 
hoarded  up  in  secret  by  the  "alchemists  and 
magicians,"  were  unknown,  and  natural  history 
and  geography  were  a  mass  of  fables.  Many  of 
the  principal  authors  of  Rome,  we  may  almost 
say  all  those  of  Greece,  were  unknown  even  by 
name ;  and  in  fact  the  language  of  the  latter  had 
disappeared  from  western  Europe.  When,  how- 
ever, something  like  order  had  succeeded  the 
anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  when  cities  arose 
and  peace  was  occasionally  enjoyed,  men  quickly 
turned  their  minds  to  intellectual  pursuits.  The 
revival  of  letters  began  in  Italy,  in  the  golden 
days  of  the  republics.  The  cities  of  northern 
Italy  were  at  that  time  both  richer  and  more  civi- 
lized than  any  other  portion  of  Europe  ;  intel- 
lectual pursuits  were  more  congenial  to  the 
people  of  that  classic  land  than  to  the  ruder 
spirit  of  the  Gothic  nations  ;  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Greek  Empire,  by  scattering  abroad  the 
learning  and  the  learned  men  of  Greece,  afforded 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients which  had  before  been  unattainable. 

In  looking  back  on  the  history  of  education, 
as  it  is  understood  now,  and  as  it  was  spoken  of 
till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  we 
shall  see  that  opinions  have  changed  rather  with 
regard  to  the  theory  than  the  practice  of  this 
science.  Every  propounder  of  a  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  every  schoolmaster,  however  closely 
he  may  stick  to  the  antiquated  system  in  the 
method  of  teaching,  will  tell  you  that  his  ulti- 
mate object  is  the  general  training  and  expanding 
of  the  mind,  the  strengthening  and  cultivation  of 
the  faculties,  and  the  fitting  of  the  youth  for  the 
business  and  the  duties  of  the  man.  As  to  the 
best  means  to  this  end,  we  have  many  questions, 
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but  all  agree  that  school  learning  is  only  the 
means  by  which  their  object  is  to  be  attained, 
not  the  object  itself,  and  in  that  object  they  agree. 
This  distinction,  merely  verbal  though  it  may  at 
first  appear,  between  the  object  and  the  mode  of 
education,  is  not  unimportant,  since  it  is  to  the 
confounding  of  the  two — in  consequence  of  the 
overweening  admiration  of  the  ancients,  enter- 
tained by  the  revivalists — that  we  are  to  ascribe 
all  the  inconsistencies  which  have  infected  edu- 
cation down  to  the  present  day,  rendering  it  a 
teaching  of  vocabularies  instead  of  a  training  of 
the  mind.  It  was  not  perhaps  wonderful,  es- 
pecially of  the  Italians,  that  an  undue  admiration 
should  have  been  aroused  by  those  beauties  of 
style  and  manner  in  which  the  classical  authors 
so  immensely  surpassed  the  crabbed  theologians 
of  the  middle  ages.  Carried  away  by  this  ap- 
preciation of  mere  external  excellence,  they  ex- 
ceeded the  absurdities  of  later  times,  and  not  only 
imagined  that  the  study  of  the  classics  com- 
prised everything  necessary  for  education,  but 
actually  thought  that  the  attainment  of  a  Latin 
style  was  all  that  was  to  be  looked  to.  Select- 
ing one  or  two  favourite  authors,  Cicero  in  par- 
ticular, they  directed  all  their  efforts  to  a  slavish 
imitation  of  him  ;  and  the  sole  object  of  education, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  was  held  to  be,  not 
even  the  learning  of  Latin  as  the  most  valuable 
branch  of  knowledge,  but  absolutely  the  writing 
and  speaking  of  Latin  in  the  style  of  Cicero. 

It  was  in  Germany  that  the  first  resistance 
was  made  to  this  education  in  shadows.  It  was 
maintained  that  the  perfect  imitation  of  the  style 
of  any  author,  how  excellent  soever,  was  not  the 
only  thing  to  be  sought  for  in  education ;  and 
that  classical  studies  would  be  of  little  value  until 
they  were  entered  on  in  a  very  different  spirit. 
The  celebrated  Erasmus  was  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  the  Ciceronians.  He  exhibited  in  the  most 
ludicrous  light  the  folly  of  placing  the  sum  of 
literary  excellence  in  the  aping  of  the  same 
words  and  turns  of  style  as  those  used  by  Cicero 
without  any  regard  to  the  alterations  necessitated 
by  change  of  circumstances,  or  any  consideration 
of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work.  But  though 
Erasmus  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  Ciceronianism,  and 
so  far  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  education, 
he  did  not  touch  the  principle  which  was  the 
root  of  all  the  evil— namely,  the  teaching  of  the 
classics  for  themselves  alone.  He  only  showed 
how  to  impart  the  best  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
not  how  best  to  educate  the  man.  Thus  the 
sum  of  his  argument  is  contained  in  the  question, 
Whether  he  is  the  better  master  who,  in  reading 
an  author,  only  loads  the  memory  with  indi- 
vidual niceties  of  language,  or  he  who,  whilst  he 
impresses  his  pupils  with  the  full  spirit  of  his 
author,  at  the  same  time  instructs  them  in  every 
point  of  history,  physics,  or  literature  necessary 
to  the  complete  understanding  of  that  author? 
His  efforts  were  directed  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Ciceronian  system,  because  it  did  not  teach 


the  classics  aright,  rather  than  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle,  that  the  teaching  of  the 
classics  is  not  the  object  of  education. 

In  fact  Luther  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
and  the  only  man  of  his  time  who  understood 
this  matter  aright,  who  saw  that  education  is  not 
comprised  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  if  the 
classics  are  to  be  studied  at  all,  they  should  be 
studied  not  as  the  end,  but  as  the  means  for  at- 
taining the  end.  He  found  education  in  Ger- 
many of  the  crudest  and  most  useless  kind.  In- 
struction was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  monks, 
and  little  or  nothing  of  real  knowledge  was  im- 
parted by  them.  The  study  of  the  classics  was 
cramped  by  the  Ciceronian  folly,  and  what  was 
taught  as  science  was  the  fanciful  absurdities  of 
the  ancients.  In  place  of  these  vanities,  Luther 
strove  to  introduce  a  sound  system  of  practical 
instruction,  not  only  for  the  higher  orders,  but 
for  the  people  in  general ;  and  it  is  to  his  efforts 
that  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  that  system  of 
education  which  now  renders  German  schools 
the  models  for  those  of  Europe.  His  views  on 
this  subject  were  most  extensive,  and  he  strenu- 
ously enforced  the  necessity  of  education  for 
every  class.  It  will  not  do,  he  writes,  to  say 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  have  no  time  for 
attending  school ;  my  opinion  is,  that  the  boys 
should  go  to  school  for  an  hour  or  two  every 
day,  and  bestow  the  rest  of  their  time  at  home, 
in  working  or  learning  their  future  trade.  Surely, 
too,  a  girl  may  give  an  hour  a  day  to  the  school, 
and  yet  have  time  enough  for  her  household 
business.  And  therefore  it  is,  he  argues,  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  provide  instruction  for  all. 
For  since  these  children  whether  instructed  or 
ignorant,  must  grow  up  amongst  us — and  the 
well-being  of  a  state  does  not  consist  merely  in 
riches  and  military  strength,  but  in  good  and 
orderly  citizens ;  yet  besides  those  whose  parents 
are  too  careless,  there  are  many  whose  parents, 
though  willing,  are  unable  or  unfitted  to  in- 
struct— it  is  no  less  the  interest  than  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  care  for  those  who  otherwise 
must  grow  up  without  any  instruction  whatever. 
Thus  Luther's  idea  of  education  was  not  that  of 
arbitrary  teaching  without  reference  to  utility, 
but  the  imparting  of  such  instruction,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  such  a  system  of  training,  as 
would  best  fit  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  fulfil 
their  respective  duties  as  men  and  women.  In 
fact  the  extension  of  sound  education  was  essen- 
tial to  the  great  object  of  Luther's  life.  Founded 
as  his  reformation  was  on  intellectual  enlighten- 
ment, he  saw  the  necessity,  if  his  reformation 
was  to  be  permanent,  of  extending  and  pre- 
serving that  enlightenment.  So  he  pressed  the 
necessity  of  a  real  study  of  the  classics,  with  a 
view  to  the  thorough  examination  of  his  views 
on  religion,  whether  correct  or  otherwise. 

So  great  were  the  improvements  effected  by 
Luther,  that  he  was  scarcely  more  the  reformer 
of  religion  than  of  education  in  Germany.  His 
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coadjutor  in  this,  as  in  his  other  labours,  was 
Melancthon,  who  reduced  to  practice  the  theory 
which  Luther  expounded  ;  and  having  first  quali- 
fied himself  for  the  task,  composed  several 
books  for  the  use  of  learners,  and  acted  as 
teacher  in  many  of  the  higher  branches. 

Of  the  many  teachers  who,  incited  by  the 
exhortations  of  Luther,  strove  to  supply  an  edu- 
cation suitable  to  the  increasing  enlightenment  of 
the  age,  the  most  characteristic,  both  as  regards 
the  man  and  the  time,  was  Trotzendorf.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1490,  and  was  for  thirty- 
five  years  rector  of  the  school  at  Goldberg  in 
Silesia.  There  was  no  point  on  which  Luther 
was  more  decided  than  the  inexpediency  of  se- 
verity in  discipline,  and  the  practicability,  as  well 
as  advisableness,  of  leading  aright  by  moral  in- 
fluence, instead  of  deterring  from  wrong  by  terror 
of  punishment.  TrotzendorPs  system  was 
founded  on  this  principle.  His  ideal  of  a  school 
was,  that  it  should  be  a  republic,  in  which  the 
scholars  should  assist  the  master  in  the  task  of 
government.  With  this  view  he  constituted 
himself  perpetual  dictator,  and  promulgated  a 
code  of  laws  which  all  were  bound  to  obey. 
Officers  were  appointed  from  amongst  the  boys, 
with  various  duties ;  some  to  see  that  the  proper 
hours  for  rising  and  going  to  bed  were  preserved, 
that  the  clothes  were  kept  clean,  &c. ;  others, 
that  order  was  maintained  at  meal-times,  and  so 
forth.  Besides  these,  there  were  monitors, 
chosen  weekly  or  monthly,  for  assisting  the 
teachers  in  their  labours.  The  government  of 
the  school  was  quite  constitutional.  It  consisted 
of  a  consul,  chosen  by  the  master  every  month, 
twelve  senators  and  two  censors.  Every  scholar 
accused  of  a  fault  was  cited  before  the  senate,  at 
the  meetings  of  which  Trotzendorf  was  always 
present  in  his  character  of  dictator.  The  ac- 
cused was  given  eight  days  to  prepare  his  defence, 
and  if  he  failed,  was  subjected  to  such  punish- 
ment as  was  appointed  in  the  laws  for  his  offence. 
This  system,  of  officers  chosen  from,  and  ju- 
dicial functions  exercised  by,  the  scholars  them- 
selves, was  in  great  measure  the  same  as  that 
practised  in  our  own  day  at  Hazlewood  school ; 
and  TrotzendorPs  method  of  teaching  was  in  so 
far  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Lancasterian,  that  he 
availed  himself,  in  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
classes,  of  the  aid  of  monitors  chosen  from  the 
higher. 

We  have  introduced  this  sketch  of  a  school  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  not  so  much  from  the  co- 
incidence of  its  system  with  some  of  those  of  the 
nineteenth,  as  because  the  system  was  founded 
on  a  principle  which  is  still  too  much  over- 
looked— the  principle  of  self-rule  and  self-respon- 
sibility— the  uniting  of  the  scholars  with  the 
master  in  the  task  of  government.  If  the  real 
object  of  education  be  the  formation  of  the  mind, 
such  a  system  is  well  deserving  of  consideration 
which,  constituting  the  pupil  himself  the  judge 
and  the  reprehender  of  wrong,  leads  him  to  look  I 


to  principle  as  the  basis  of  action.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  moral  regulation 
of  a  school,  is  the  difficulty  of  producing  the 
feeling  of  responsibility.  If  we  are  to  have  moral 
principle,  we  must  have  self-responsibility  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  feeling  of  responsibility  without 
self-government.  If,  then,  as  men,  we  are  to  be 
actuated  by  principle,  the  sooner  we  begin  to 
look  within  ourselves  for  our  motives  of  action 
the  better.  After  all,  a  school  is,  as  Trotzendorf 
said,  but  a  collection  of  youthful  men,  and  in 
the  same  circumstances  the  same  results  may 
be  predicated  with  regard  to  both.  Nothing  is 
more  trite  than  the  observation,  that  the  essential 
advantage  of  a  constitutional,  over  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, does  not  consist  so  much  in  any  direct 
superiority  in  the  external  well  being  of  the  sub- 
jects of  one  over  those  of  the  other,  as  in  the 
general  elevation  of  mind  and  principle  produced 
by  the  habit  of  self-reliance  and  self-control.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a  school.  Under  the  des- 
potic sway  of  a  vigilant  master,  a  boy  may  com- 
mit fewer  acts  deserving  punishment  than  if  under 
the  control  of  his  fellows  ;  but  the  effect  on  his 
mind  will  be  far  inferior.  In  the  one  case,  he 
acts  aright  from  fear,  not  from  conviction  ;  in  the 
other,  he  is  elevated  to  the  position  of  judging 
for  himself ;  he  feels  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  wrong ; 
and  his  moral  principle  is  gradually  strengthened 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  motives  which 
are  to  guide  him  in  manhood.  Nor  are  the 
benefits  arising  from  this  union  of  the  pupil  with 
the  master  limited  to  indirect  improvement. 

We  believe  that  many  of  the  problems  which 
now  vex  us  in  the  practical  details  of  school 
management,  can  only  be  solved  by  resorting  to 
a  system  which,  by  identifying  the  interests  of 
the  master  and  the  scholars,  shall  lead  them  to 
support,  instead  of  thwarting  his  authority.  But 
then,  if  such  an  attempt  is  to  be  productive  of 
any  advantage,  it  must  be  fully  carried. out.  The 
•pupils  must  feel  that  it  is  they  themselves  who 
act,  and  not  their  master  through  them ;  they 
must  be  the  allies,  not  the  servants  of  their  go- 
vernor. To  say  that  such  a  system  would  be 
attended  by  many  difficulties,  and  would  require 
the  most  judicious  and  unremitting  attention,  is 
merely  to  say  what  is  true  of  every  scheme  of 
education  which  is  to  produce  any  good  what- 
ever. That  such  a  plan  is  not  impracticable,  the 
writer  has  witnessed.  In  the  case  alluded  to, 
the  idea  originated  entirely  with  the  scholars 
themselves.  A  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up  for 
the  regulation  of  their  conduct  towards  each 
other,  and  officers  were  appointed  for  the  en- 
forcing of  them.  Regular  meetings  were  held 
at  stated  periods,  at  which  the  rules  were  altered 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  The 
matter  went  on  for  some  time  without  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  master.  On  his  being  informed 
of  it,  he  recognised  the  self-created  authority,  and 
ultimately  referred  to  his  pupils  the  investigation 
into  many  matters  of  dispute  and  of  offence- 
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which  would  otherwise  have  come  under  his 
own  cognizance,  and  which  were  adjudged  on  as 
much  to  his  satisfaction  as,  and  far  more  so  to 
that  of  the  pupils,  than  if  they  had  been  left  to 
his  own  individual  decision.  The  practical  de- 
tails of  the  system  were  but  imperfectly  concocted 
from  the  first,  and  its  full  operation  was  much  im- 
peded by  extraneous  circumstances ;  but  the  bene- 
ficial effects  produced  on  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
school  were  such  as  to  be  remarked  by  all  who 
had  any  opportunity  of  judging  of  it  before  and 
after  the  introduction  of  this  principle  of  self- 
government. — Chambers'1  Edinburg  Journal. 
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Quakerism. — The  third  point  on  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  offer  a  few  considerations,  in  which  the 
doctrines  and  practice  of  our  early  Friends  came  in 
collision  with  the  opinions  and  practices  of  their 
cotemporaries,  was  their  unwavering  testimony  in 
favour  of  a  free  gospel  ministry.  This  testimony, 
rousing  the  antipathy  of  an  influential  and  numerous 
class,  exposed  ihem  to  a  larger  share  of  suffering 
than  any  of  their  other  peculiarities.  Their  refusal 
of  the  customary  oaths  of  the  time  was  very  often 
the  immediate  and  ostensible  cause  of  the  penalties 
to  which  they  were  subjected;  but  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  their  history  cannot  fail  to  convince  us, 
that  their  open  and  unqualified  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  a  mercenary  priesthood,  gave  an  edge  to 
the  persecuting  laws  of  their  day,  and  to  their  mer- 
ciless execution.  And  here  we  may  observe,  as 
was  noted  in  relation  to  oaths,  they  had  been  so 
completely  interwoven  into  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, that  many  well-informed  individuals  no 
doubt  believed  that  governments  could  not  be  sup-« 
ported  or  justice  administered  without  them;  so  in 
regard  to  a  beneficed  clergy,  the  people  of  western 
Europe  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments  supported  by  law,  and  to  a 
ministry  prepared  by  schools  and  colleges,  that  a 
general  belief  unquestionably  prevailed  that  Chris- 
tianity itself  must  lose  its  hold  on  the  people,  if 
these  supposed  indispensable  auxiliaries  were  with- 
drawn. Hence,  it  was  both  natural  and  easy  for 
those  who  were  interested  in  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing ecclesiastical  establishments,  to  brand  the  advo- 
cates of  a  free  gospel  ministry  with  the  character  of 
enemies  to  Christianity.  We  accordingly  find  that  the 
fiercest  opponents  of  the  rising  society,  and  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  penal  laws,  were  the 
professed  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  And 
these  interested  efforts  were  no  doubt  rendered  more 
effective  by  the  show  of  zeal  for  religion  under 
which  they  were  cloaked.  Their  case  indeed  was 
not  new,  for  we  find  the  scribes  and  pharisees — the 


high  professors  of  the  day— with  the  High  Priest  at 
their  head,  the  most  forward  in  the  persecution  of 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles;  and  with  a  similar  plea — 
the  suppression  of  irreligion.  Behold,  said  Caiaphas, 
he  hath  spoken  blasphemy :  what  need  have  we  of 
further  witness  against  him?  The  craftsmen  of 
Diana  could  urge  the  danger  of  having  their  great 
goddess  set  at  nought,  and  her  magnificence  de- 
stroyed, yet  the  real  stimulus  to  their  zeal  was  their 
fear  for  their  craft. 

Our  Saviour,  when  he  sent  his  disciples  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  heal  the  sick,  admonished  them, 
"  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  He  also  di- 
rected them  to  eat  such  things  as  were  set  before 
them.  This  was  an  indication,  easily  understood, 
that  the  ministry  of  his  gospel  was  to  be  free.  The 
apostle  Paul  declared  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
church,  that  he  had  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold, 
or  apparel,  and  appealed  to  themselves  as  witnesses, 
that  his  own  hands  had  ministered  to  his  necessities 
and  to  those  that  were  with  him.  And  this  he  of- 
fered as  an  example,  testifying,  I  have  showed  you 
all  things,  that  so  labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the 
weak,  and  to  rempmber  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus : 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Here 
were  both  precept  and  example  in  favour  of  a  free 
gospel  ministry. 

When  Simon  of  Samaria  offered  to  purchase  with 
money  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
the  imposition  of  his  hands,  the  apostle  Peter  ad- 
ministered a  severe  rebuke,  and  exhorted  him  to 
repent  of  this  wickedness,  and  pray  to  God,  if  per- 
haps the  thought  of  his  heart  m  ight  be  forgiven  him. 
This  case  furnishes  evidence  entirely  conclusive  that 
spiritual  endowments  are  not  objects  of  purchase 
and  sale. 

These  particular  passages,  as  well  as  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  throughout  the  New  Testament 
there  is  not  a  solitary  precept  which  authorizes  the 
exaction  of  a  compulsive  maintenance  for  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  might  have  been  expected 
to  settle  the  question,  among  those  who  professed 
that  Scripture  was  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  in 
favour  of  a  ministry  wholly  free,  or  dependent  upon 
voluntary  support.  Yet  such  is  the  tenacity  with 
which  existing  institutions  are  maintained,  that 
among  the  various  denominations  of  Christian  pro- 
fessors, anterior  to  the  appearance  of  Friends,  the 
question  in  relation  to  the  support  of  the  ministry 
was  not  whether  it  should  be  free,  but  what  particu- 
lar form  of  religion  should  be  established  and  sup- 
ported by  law. 

This  society  adopted  at  their  rise  the  evangelical 
standard  in  regard  to  the  call,  the  qualification,  and 
the  maintenance  of  gospel  ministers.  One  of  the 
subjects  which  opened  at  an  early  period  of  his 
course,  to  the  mind  of  George  Fox,  was  the  convic- 
tion that  an  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
(those  reputed  eyes  of  the  British  nation,)  was  not 
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sufficient  to  qualify  a  man  for  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel.  And  if  an  education  in- one  of  those  semi- 
naries could  not  confer  such  qualification,  the  infer- 
ence was  inevitable,  that  it  could  not  be  derived 
from  schools  or  colleges  at  all.  Here  a  principle 
was  recognized  which,  if  generally  admitted,  must 
prostrate  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  usurpa- 
tion. A  power  before  which  the  mightiest  potentates 
of  Christendom  had  quailed,  was  threatened  with 
total  annihilation  by  the  simple  principles  proclaim- 
ed and  defended  by  George  Fox  and  his  friends. 
Upon  any  estimate  which  human  sagacity  could 
form,  the  attack  upon  this,  fabric  of  human  inven- 
tions, was  a  more  formidable  attempt  than  either  of 
those  to  which  our  previous  observations  apply. 
But  George  Fox  did  not  stop  to  calculate  probabili- 
ties. He  made  no  compromises  with  his  consci- 
entious convictions.  His  path  was  a  plain  one : 
to  do  what  he  saw  to  be  his  duty,  and  leave  the 
consequences  to  Divine  disposal.  The  hierarchy 
was  assailed  by  the  learning  and  genius  of  Milton, 
but  George  Fox  and  his  coadjutors  brought  an 
engine  to  bear  upon  it,  which  was  more  powerful 
than  logic  or  sarcasm.  They  met  the  clerical  de- 
mands by  a  determination  of  purpose  which  no- 
thing less  than  religious  conviction  could  support. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  wrest  by  violence  the 
ecclesiastical  power  from  the  hands  that  held  it. 
but  they  manifested  the  depth  of  their  convictions, 
by  patiently  suffering  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
Power  gained  by  violence,  might  be  regained  by 
similar  means;  but  a  cause  advocated  and  maintain- 
ed by  suffering  and  Christian  forbearance,  was  re- 
commended to  the  consciences  of  beholders.  As 
the  great  system  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation  is  con- 
sidered by  Friends  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
results  of  the  apostacy,  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
gospel  ministry  has  always  been  held  as  one  of  our 
indispensable  testimonies.  And  what  has  been  the 
result  of  the  stand  first  made  by  our  primitive 
Friends  ?  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  those  who 
removed  at  an  early  day  to  the  western  world,  were 
closely  wedded  to  their  particular  systems  of  ecclesi- 
astical power;  and  that  numerous  efforts  were  made 
to  engraft  them  on  the  forms  of  government  estab- 
ed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  at  the  present 
day,  with  a  population  of  nearly  twenty  millions, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  acknowledge  no 
ecclesiastic  jurisdiction  of  an  involuntary  character. 
The  people  are  at  liberty  to  perform  their  worship 
in  the  manner  best  suited  to  their  religious  persua- 
sion, and  to  support  such  ministry  and  ministers  as 
they  conscientiously  approve.  Is  not  this  a  triumph 
of  the  principles  of  Quakerism  in  one  of  our  most 
essential  points? 


Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  consider  the 
little  goose  story  which  we  have  inserted,  as  rather 
trifling;  but  we  apprehend  our  juvenile  friends  may 


deduce  a  lesson  from  it,  to  which  they  may  occa- 
sionally recur  with  advantage  in  a  future  day. 
Had  the  vindictive  passion  which  was  spent  upon 
the  innocent  gosling  been  indulged,  it  might  easily 
have  been  transferred  to  the  owners;  and  a  series 
of  unkind  and  irritating  transactions  arisen  from 
this  trifling  event.  A  story  is  somewhere  told,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  not  distinctly  recollected,  of 
two  Indian  tribes,  located  near  each  other ;  among 
whom  a  quarrel  arose,  commencing  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  eventually  involving  the  nations  in  a 
desolating  war.  The  origin  of  the  controversy  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  as  little  importance  as  the 
destruction  of  the  gosling,  or  the  treading  down  of 
the  farmer's  grass. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  in  Mill- 
ville,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y..  on  Fourth  day,  the  23d  of 
Second  month  last,  John  W.  Weaver  to  Ann  E., 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Taber,  all  of  that  vicinity. 


Died, — Near  Smithfield,  Ohio,  (of  paralysis.)  on 
the  21st  of  Third  month,  Mary  M.,  wife  of  Samuel 
Carr,  an  esteemed  member  of  Smithfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  51st  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  At  her  residence  in  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio, 

on  the  24th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  aged  75  years, 
Priscilla  Stanley,  a  memberof  Upper  Springfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Stanley, 
formerly  of  Hanover  Co.,  Virginia.  She  bore  her 
last  illness  with  much  patience,  manifesting  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  will. 

 ,  On  Sixth  day,  the  10th  of  last  month,  of 

pulmonary  disease,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age, 
Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Shinn,  of  Maho- 
ning Co.,  Ohio,  a  member  of  Goshen  Preparative 
Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL— CANADA 
WEST. 

This  school  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  plea- 
sant part  of  the  Prince  Edward  District,  about 
three  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Pictou,  to  which 
place  there  is  a  communication  daily,  while  the 
navigation  is  open.  The  establishment  consists 
of  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  with  suitable 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  about  twenty- 
five  pupils  of  each  sex.  Funds  were  obtained 
for  its  procurement  by  subscription,  and  although 
the  society  in  Canada  subscribed  liberally,  yet  it 
is  questionable  whether  they  would  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  requisite  means  but  for  the 
liberal  assistance  of  the  late  J.  J.  Gurney  and 
other  English  Friends.  In  the  years  1845  and 
1846,  the  school  received  additional  donations 
from  the  same  source,  to  the  amount  of  about 
$500,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  children  at  the 
school  whose  parents  were  not  able  to  defray  the 
whole  of  the  expense  themselves.  The  school 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for  six  years, 
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and  thus  far,  by  good  economy,  has  been  able  to 
sustain  itself,  though  the  terms  of  admittance  are 
exceedingly  low,  being  for  Friends'  children, 
only  $55  for  girls  and  §65  for  boys,  per  annum, 
with  an  additional  charge  of  $5  for  those  whose 
parents  are  not  members.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  intended  to  give  the  pupils  a  good 
English  education.  From  the  report  of  the 
School  Committee  to  the  Half-Year's  Meeting, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  boarders  at  the 
school  within  the  past  year  was  81 — boys  38, 
girls  43;  members  44,  average  attendance  27, 
which  shows  that  many  attended  for  only  a  short 
time.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  little  be- 
nefit can  be  derived  in  so  limited  a  period. 

In  few  sections  of  our  Society  is  there  a  greater 
need  of  schools  of  this  character  than  in  Canada ; 
and  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  an 
increasing  disposition  among  Friends  in  that 
quarter  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
thus  and  not  otherwise  afforded,  of  giving  their 
children  the  advantages  of  a  suitable  education. 

J.  H.H. 

Orleans  Co.,  JV.  Y.,  3d  mo.,  1848. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

TO  PREVENT  ANNOYANCE  FROM  YOUR 
NEIGHBOUR'S  GEESE. 

Feeling  much  disposed  to  make  a  visit  to  my 
old  friend  *  *  *,  as  well  as  to  breathe  some 
country  air,  I  left  the  city  one  afternoon,  and  by 
sundown  found  myself  seated  between  him  and 
his  wife  on  their  spacious  piazza,  enjoying  a 
delightful  moonlight  evening. 

The  next  morning,  whilst  leisurely  surveying 
his  farm,  we  came  to  a  point  in  his  meadow  on 
the  bank  of  the  *  *  *  creek,  when  he  remarked, 
I  seldom  pass  this  spot  without  recollecting  an 
occurrence  which  here  took  place  in  1834.  I 
requested  him  to  oblige  me  by  a  relation  of  it ; 
when  he  continued  :  After  purchasing  this  farm 
I  found  that  my  predecessor  had  been  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  frequent  inroads  of  his  neigh- 
bour's geese,  and  that  the  prospect  was  fair  that 
I  should  be  subject  to  the  same  inconvenience. 
Knowing  the  character  of  my  neighbours,  and 
being  truly  desirous  to  live  peaceably  with  them, 
as  often  as  I  met  the  trespassing  geese  I  quietly 
drove  them  into  the  creek,  (which  formed  our 
division  line,)  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  best 
of  the  matter.  But  one  morning  in  the  6th  mo., 
just  as  the  grass  was  fit  for  mowing,  I  espied  the 
intruders,  and  observing  the  damage  my  grass 
had  sustained  from  them,  I  seized  a  withered 
limb  which  had  fallen  from  a  tree  hard  by,  and 
commenced  a  hot  pursuit.  The  flock  immedi- 
ately took  to  the  water,  and  my  only  chance  for 
revenge  was  to  hurl  my  stick  after  them,  which 
was  done  with  a  zeal  worthy  a  better  cause,  and 
with  fatal  precision.  A  fine  gosling  was  instantly 
killed  and  carried  oft'  by  the  current,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  flock  gained  the  opposite  bank 


uninjured.  Immediately  I  looked  round  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  I  had  been  observed,  and 
finding  the  deed  was  known  only  to  myself,  / 
gave  way  to  a  conviction  fast  rising  within  me, 
which  pointed  the  course  for  me  to  pursue.  I 
hurried  up  to  my  house,  put  my  purse  in  my 
pocket,  and  made  my  way  to  my  neighbour's. 
An  elderly  woman  was  the  head  of  the  house, 
and  she  was  the  first  person  I  met  with.  Having 
some  little  acquaintance,  she  civilly  invited  me  to 
a  seat.  Her  astonishment  was  great  on  my  ask- 
ing her  whether  she  would  sell  me  a  gosling. 
"  Why,  Mr.  W.,  you  are  certainly  not  in  earnest 
in  wishing  to  buy  a  gosling."  I  assured  her  that 
was  my  object  in  coming.  She  replied,  "I  never 
heard  of  anybody  buying  a  gosling,  for  every- 
one knows  they  will  fret  themselves  to  death  if 
taken  from  the  goose."  I  then  added,  I  thought 
she  might  now  feel  quite  easy  if,  after  this  in- 
formation I  still  persisted  in  buying  one.  With 
becoming  reluctance  she  then  named  her  price, 
which  was  promptly  paid.  She  then  asked  me 
what  I  intended  to  do  with  it.  I  informed  her 
how  it  had  already  been  disposed  of — expressed 
my  sincere  regret  for  the  occurrence,  as  well  as 
her  kindness  to  me  on  the  occasion.  We  then 
pleasantly  parted,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent I  have  not  been  molested  by  my  neighbour's 
geese. 

As  some  of  the  young  readers  of  the  Review 
may  profit  by  this  excellent  example  of  my 
country  friend,  I  feel  disposed  to  offer  it  to  the 
editor,  and  remain  a  gratified  and  constant 

Reader. 

Philadelphia,  3d  mo.,  1848. 


HYDRAULIC  TELEGRAPH. 

We  lately  inspected  a  new  species  of  tele- 
graph, produced  from  the  action  of  water,  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  Jowett,  which  appears  to  us  very 
simple  and  ingenious,  and  is  likely  to  excite 
some  attention,  both  from  its  own  merits  and 
from  the  interest  which  is  taken  in  this  means  of 
communication  at  present.  The  idea  of  using 
water  as  a  medium  by  which  to  communicate 
from  place  to  place,  arose  from  its  well-known 
incompressibility,  and  we  find  Mr.  Jowett 
quoting,  in  his  prospectus, from  Dr.  Lardner,  the 
following  passage,  which  conveys  the  leading 
feature  of  his  invention  : — 

"A  pressure  excited  on  the  liquid  at  one  end  of 
the  tube  will  be  communicated  to  any  surface  in 
contact  with  the  liquid  at  the  other  end,  whether 
the  tube  between  the  two  extremities  be  straight, 
curved,  or  angular,  or  whether  it  pass  upwards, 
downwards,  or  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  di- 
rection. It  may  be  carried  through  the  walls  of 
a  building,  through  the  course  of  a  river,  under, 
over,  or  around  any  obstruction  or  impediment, 
or,  in  fact,  according  to  any  course  or  direction 
whatsoever.  If  a  tube,  filled  with  water,  be  ex- 
tended from  London  to  York,  a  pressure  excited 
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on  the  liquid  at  the  extremity  in  London  would 
be  instantaneously  transmitted  to  the  extremity 
at  York."  There  is,  perhaps,  a  limit  to  this 
doctrine,  where  curves  and  undulations  are  to  be 
overcome,  and  also  from  the  cohesive  power  of 
the  particles  of  water  to  that  with  which  they 
are  in  contact.  The  model  now  exhibiting  con- 
sists of  a  small  tube  with  a  piston  and  indicator 
at  each  end.  An  upright  plate  contains  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  the  first  letter  being  at  the 
top  of  the  plate  at  one  station,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plate  at  the  other.  Thus,  if  a  telegraph 
of  this  description  were  laid  down  from  London 
to  York,  the  indicator,  if  pointing  to  the  letter  A, 
would  be  at  the  top  of  the  plate  at  the  former 
place,  and  at  the  bottom  at  the  latter.  As  the 
one  piston  descends,  the  other,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  water,  ascends  in  exact  proportion,  each 
indicator  pointing  to  the  same  letter.  In  the 
mode],  as  we  have  stated,  the  plates  containing 
the  letters  are  placed  upright;  but  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  a  iiorizontal  dial  can  also  be  used,  by 
means  of  a  rack  upon  the  piston  and  toothed 
pinion  to  guide  the  indicating  hand.  This  dial 
may  contain  two  or  more  circles,  into  which 
contracted  sentences  on  any  number  of  subjects 
can  be  inserted,  the  indicator  being  shortened  so 
as  to  meet  each  circle.  If  it  were  wanted  to 
communicate  any  intelligence  upon  railways,  as 
an  example,  suppose  the  contracted  sentences 
relating  to  this  subject  were  in  the  inner  circle, 
the  first  intimation  would  be  to  shorten  the  indi- 
cator, so  that  its  point  would  exactly  touch  the 
words  which  are  to  be  communicated.  If  a  line 
of  pipes  were  laid  down  from  any  given  distance, 
each  intermediate  station  would  be  communi- 
cated with  by  means  of  branch  pipes.  To  each 
piston  a  bell  is  attached,  and  the  first  motion 
would  sound  this,  putting  every  one  on  the  qui 
vive.  If  the  communication  were  intended  for 
the  first  station,  the  bell  would  strike  one,  and 
so  on  for  the  others.  Without  passing  any 
strong  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  invention, 
we  must  say  that  its  extreme  simplicity  struck 
us  as  an  advantage  of  great  importance.  The 
difficulties  which  may  at  first  sight  strike  the 
observer,  such  as  getting  over  heights  above  the 
level  of  the  stations,  are  what  upon  consideration 
it  will  be  seen  can  be  got  over  by  local  appli- 
ances. Perhaps  the  most  serious  would  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  pipes  will  require  to  be 
placed  underground  so  far  as  to  keep  them  from 
atmospheric  influence,  for  in  the  event  of  any 
breakage  taking  place,  it  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed to  tell  the  precise  locality  of  the  accident. 
In  the  case  of  wires  as  used  at  present,  any 
damage  they  may  sustain  is  easily  found  out, 
and  can  be  as  easily  remedied  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
underground  pipes  filled  with  water,  unless,  in- 
deed, this  agent  be  in  sufficient  body  to  force 
itself  to  the  surface,  we  do  not  see  how  an  acci- 
dent can  occur  without  causing  much  labour  and 
cost.    The  inventor  claims  for  his  plan  over  the 


present  electric  telegraph  greater  economy  in 
construction  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds,  no  ex- 
pense whatever  after  the  first  outlay,  and  the 
impossibility  of  any  physical  impediment  inter- 
fering with  its  working.  The  plan,  whether 
generally  adopted  or  not,  is  certainly  well  worthy 
of  attention,  and  no  one  can  examine  the  model 
without  being  struck  with  the  principle  which  it 
so  beautifully  illustrates. — Post. 


THE  OUTSIDE  PASSENGER. 

Some  years  ago  a  young  lady,  who  was  going 
into  a  northern  county,  took  a  seat  in  a  stage- 
coach. For  many  miles  she  rode  alone;  but 
there  was  enough  to  amuse  her  in  the  scenery 
through  which  she  passed,  and  in  the  pleasing 
anticipations  that  occupied  her  mind.  She  had 
been  engaged  as  governess  for  the  grandchildren 
of  an  Earl,  and  was  now  travelling  to  his  seat, 
At  midday  the  coach  stopped  at  an  inn,  at  which 
dinner  was  provided,  and  she  alighted  and  sat 
down  at  the  table.  An  elderly  man  followed 
and  sat  down  also.  The  young  lady  arose,  rang 
the  bell,  and  addressing  the  waiter,  said,  "  there 
is  an  outside  passenger,  I  cannot  dine  with  an 
outside  passenger."  The  stranger  bowed,  say- 
ing, "  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  I  can  go  into 
another  room,"  and  immediately  retired.  The 
coach  soon  afterwards  resumed  its  course,  and 
the  passengers  their  places.  At  length  the  coach 
stopped  at  the  gate  leading  to  the  castle  to  which 
the  young  lady  was  going ;  but  there  was  not 
such  prompt  attention  as  she  expected.  AH 
eyes  seemed  directed  to  the  outside  passenger, 
who  was  preparing  to  dismount.  She  beckoned, 
and  was  answered,  "  as  soon  as  we  have .  at- 
tended to  his  lordship  we  will  come  to  you."  A 
few  words  of  explanation  ensued,  and,  to  her 
dismay,  she  found  that  the  outside  passenger, 
with  whom  she  had  thought  it  beneath  her  to 
dine,  was  not  only  a  nobleman,  but  that  very 
nobleman  in  whose  family  she  hoped  to  be  an 
inmate.  What  could  she  do  ?  How  could  she 
bear  the  interview  ?  She  felt  really  ill,  and  the 
apology  she  sent  for  her  nonappearance  that  even- 
ing, was  more  than  pretence.  The  venerable 
peer  was  a  consistent  man,  and  one  who  knew 
the  way  in  which  the  Scripture  often  speaks  of 
the  going  down  of  the  sun :  "  We  must  not  let 
the  night  pass  thus,"  said  he  to  his  countess : 
"  you  must  send  for  her,  and  we  must  talk  to 
her  before  bed  time."  He  reasoned  with  the 
foolish  girl  respecting  her  conduct,  insisted  on 
the  impropriety  of  the  state  of  mind  that  it 
evinced,  assured  her  that  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  allow  his  grandchildren  to  be  taught  such 
notions,  refused  to  accept  any  apology  that  did 
not  go  the  length  of  acknowledging  that  the 
thought  was  wrong ;  and  when  the  right  impres- 
sion seemed  to  be  produced,  gave  her  his  hand. — 
Liverpool  Jllbion. 

j 
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THE  MOON. 

Prof.  Mitchell,  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  re- 
cently delivering,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a 
series  of  highly  interesting  lectures  on  Astro- 
nomy— from  one  of  which,  as  reported  in  the 
Tribune,  we  take  the  following  extract: 

"Though  I  have  presented  you  demonstration 
to-night,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  occupy  a  Utile 
more  than  my  allotted  time  in  giving  you  some 
account  of  the  telescopic  appearance  of  the 
moon's  surface.  Those  who,  for  the  first  time, 
behold  the  moon's  surface  through  a  powerful 
instrument,  will  always  be  disappointed  in  its 
appearance.  There  are  mighty  mountains  on  its 
surface;  there  are  deep  black  cavities,  some  per- 
haps fifteen,  twenty,  forty,  and  even  sixty  miles 
in  diameter,  and  sinking  below  the  surface  seven 
and  eight  thousand  feet.  Out  of  these,  mighty 
rocks  arise  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  valley,  casting  their  black  shadows  upon  the 
plains  below.  All  these  things  are  very  fine ; 
and  yet,  on  looking  at  them  through  the  teles- 
cope for  the  first  time,  one  is  invariably  disap- 
pointed. You  cannot  see  mountains  as  you  see 
them  in  the  Highlands  of  New  York.  You  can- 
not see  the  grey  rocks  projecting  so  beautifully 
as  you  behold  them  on  some  earthly  height. 
Remember,  after  your  telescope  has  carried  you 
out  as  far  as  you  can  reach,  there  is  yet  a  whole 
hundred  miles  to  be  overcome.  So,  in  spite  of 
all  you  can  do,  and  with  all  the  aid  you  can 
bring,  you  are  a  hundred  miles  from  the  object. 

But,  do  we  know  nothing  of  the  moon?  Are 
we  so  far  off  that  we  can  tell  nothing  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  its  surface  ?  I  answer:  we  know 
that  towering  mountains  lift  their  lofty  heads, 
deep  caverns  yawn,  and  there  are  vast  circular 
elevations  resembling  the  usual  productions  of 
volcanic  action.  And  how  do  we  determine 
these  things  ?  By  the  lights  and  shadows  which 
show  themselves  to  the  eye,  we  measure  the 
height  of  these  mountains,  by  remarking  the 
relative  position  of  the  sun  and  the  earth.  We 
mark  the  extremities  of  their  long,  deep  shadows, 
and  find  that  as  the  sun  slowly  rises,  the  shadows 
by  degrees  recede  towards  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  when  noon-day  arrives  they  entirely 
disappear.  Then  as  the  sun  begins  to  decline 
on  the  other  side,  the  same  dark  shadows  are 
cast  in  opposite  directions.  We  watch  these 
movements  till  we  ascertain  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty the  character  of  the  object  which  casts 
the  shadow,  and  we  measure  its  height.  These 
are  reliable  facts. 

But  the  question  next  comes  :  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  measure  the  depths  of  those  deep  cavi- 
ties? It  appears  as  if  immense  lakes  had  once 
filled  them,  and  by  some  extraordinary  means 
the  water  had  been  evaporated,  leaving  the  in- 
terior dry,  hard  and  sterile.  We  find  these 
depths  in  like  manner  as  we  ascertain  the  height 
of  mountains.    When  the  sun  is  rising  it  casts 


the  light  into  these  cavities  of  the  moon  ;  we  see 
shadows  cast  by  the  sunward  sides,  and  the  limits 
of  the  cavities  are  defined  with  a  degree  of  accu- 
racy surpassing  anything  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  For  the  shadows  are  not  here  so  black 
as  upon  yonder  orb.  They  are  mitigated  and 
dispersed  through  the  influence  of  our  atmo- 
sphere. But  on  the  moon  there  is  no'  atmo- 
sphere— at  least  not  such  a  one  as  will  compare 
at  all  with  ours.  The  moon's  atmosphere,  if  in- 
deed it  have  one,  can  be  no  denser  than  the  ex- 
tremely rarified  air,  left  in  the  most  perfect  va- 
cuum yet  produced  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  It 
cannot  sustain  animal  life — it  cannot  support 
clouds,  nor  can  it  sustain  combustion.  And,  for 
the  reason  that  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere, 
there  is  no  gradual  fading  away  of  the  light  as 
the  sun  sinks  deeper  below  the  horizon — no  soft, 
mild  and  lovely  twilight,  such  as  sheds  a  holy 
serenity  over  our  favoured  globe — but  instanta- 
neous and  appalling  darkness  follows  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  drear  as  the  night  of  Death  ;  and 
broken — not  by  the  '  rosy-fingered  morn,'  slowly 
waning  from  faint  streaks  of  light  to  the  fulness 
of  the  day-spring — but  startled  from  the  very 
depth  of  blackness  by  the  lightning's  flash  of  the 
sun's  meridian  glory." — Massachusetts  Spy. 


SING  SING  PRISON. 
From  the  annual  report  of  the  Inspectors,  the 
following  is  selected,  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  melioration  of 
prison  discipline.  We  copy  from  the  New  York 
Mercury  : 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  the  prison  from  all 
sources  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  are  put  down 
at  $74,136  16.  The  amount  expended  for 
every  purpose  during  the  same  period  $73,303  59. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Report  is 
an  argument  based  upon  the  history  of  the  prison 
for  the  past  five  years,  designed  to  show  that  the 
value  of  convict  labour  has  constantly  advanced, 
and  in  the  same  degree  as  the  discipline  of  the 
prison  has  been  ameliorated,  and  moral  agencies 
have  been  substituted  for  degrading  penalties. 

After  stating  that  during  the  past  year  the 
average  number  of  offences  and  of  degrading  pun- 
ishments has  been  smaller  than  during  any  pre- 
vious period  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  so 
small  indeed,  as  to  amount  to  a  practical  aban- 
donment of  the  lash,  and  of  all  punishments  in 
which  ignominy  and  degradation  are  regarded  as 
essential  elements,  the  Inspectors  add  : 

"  We  are  aware  that  the  rarity  of  punishment 
might  be  evidence  of  lax  discipline  as  well  as  of 
good  discipline,  and  that  the  government  of  the 
prison  may  by  many  be  thought  to  have  been 
inefficient,  for  the  want  of  a  more  stringent  sys- 
tem of  penal  treatment.  We  choose  to  anticipate 
this  objection,  and  to  dispose  of  it  at  once  ;  both 
because  it  may  exclude  all  satisfactory  inferences 
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from  the  minds  of  some  who  are  disp6sed  to 
reach  the  truth  upon  this  subject,  and  because  it 
has  been  stated  publicly,  by  persons  not  suffi- 
ciently cautious  about  giving  currency  to  error, 
that  the  finances  of  the  prison  have  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  convict  labour 
occasioned  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  discipline 
administered  within  its  walls.  We  are  fortu- 
nately able  to  demonstrate,  from  the  statistics 
preserved  on  the  files  of  the  prison  for  the  past 
five  years,  not  only  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but 
what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  that  the  market 
price  of  convict  labour  at  the  prison  has  advanc- 
ed in  direct  ratio  with  the  melioration  of  its  dis- 
cipline. That  in  proportion  as  moral  agencies 
have  been  substituted  for  degrading  penalties,  the 
value  of  the  convict  labour  of  all  kinds  has  risen 
until  its  average  price  is  now  higher  and  the 
average  number  of  punishments  less  than  they 
have  ever  been  before  in  this  institution.  We 
confine  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  this  demon- 
stration to  the  last  five  years,  for  three  reasons*: 
first,  because  no  statistics  of  discipline  of  any 
value  prior  to  1843  have  been  preserved ; 
secondly,  because  that,  anterior  to  that  time, 
stock  and  labour  were  so  much  intermingled  in 
the  prison  accounts  that  the  exact  market  value 
of  the  latter  cannot  easily  be  discriminated  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  period  we  have  chosen  embraces 
every  gradation  of  discipline,  from  the  most  rigid 
and  severe,  to  the  most  humane,  which  the  plan 
of  our  penitentiary  system  in  this  State,  as  by 
law  established,  will  admit  of. 

"  The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  most 
authentic  and  reliable  sources,  presents  the  aver- 
age number  of  violations  of  prison  rules  and  the 
average  number  of  lashes  inflicted  for  their  pun- 
ishment, and  also  the  average  price  of  convict 
labour  at  the  prison,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1843, 
to  the  1st  of  December,  1847: 


Years. 

Average  number 
of  violations 
per  month. 

Average  nuinhe.- 
of  Jashes  per 
month. 

Average  prices 
of  convict's  la- 
bour per  day. 

1843 

115| 

1121 

1  31  44-113 

1844 

73| 

787 

35  75-211 

184.5 

64f 

366 

38 

1846 

65  7-12 

144  5-6 

40 

1847 

66 

38 

45  9-14 

"  It  is  proper  to  state,  in  connexion  with  the 
foregoing  table,  that  for  the  six  months  previous 
to  this  present  month  of  December,  the  average 
number  of  lashes  per  month  has  been  22,  and 
the  average  price  of  convict  labour  50  cents  per 
day.  During  four  of  the  six  months  last  referred 
to,  the  lash  was  not  resorted  to  in  a  single  in- 
stance." 


PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Dr.  Raphall,  a  learned  Jewish  Rabbi,  has 
lately  delivered  a  course  of  interesting  lectures  at 
Birmingham,  to  crowded  audiences,  "On  the 
post  Biblical  history  of  the  Jews." 


At  the  lecture  delivered  on  the  30th  of  11th 
month  last,  after  speaking  of  the  position  and 
time-serving  policy  of  the  great  Sadducee  and 
Pharisee  families  of  Jerusalem,  who  compos- 
ed the  Sanhedrim,  the  lecturer  next  proceed- 
ed to  describe  the  administration  of  the  four  first 
procurators,  and  then  spoke  of  the  fifth,  Pontius 
Pilate.  He  was  the  first  who  made  the  Jews 
to  feel  the  cruel  and  rapacious  caprice  of  a  Ro- 
man governor,  goading  the  people  on  to  exaspera- 
tion by  acts  of  oppression,  and  then  punishing 
them  for  that  exasperation,  by  fresh  acts  of 
oppression  and  rapine.  Dr.  Raphall  mentioned 
some  curious  particulars  respecting  the  name  and 
birthplace  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  then  proceeded 
to  enumerate  various  acts  of  extortion  and  cruelty 
perpetrated  by  that  procurator ;  after  which  he 
said,  "  I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  not  because  his  administration  was  im- 
portant in  itself,  but  chiefly  because  you  may 
deem  it  interesting  to  know  what  I  think  of  the 
character  and  sway  of  the  man,  before  whose 
tribunal  the  great  teacher  of  Nazareth  was 
arraigned.  I  feel  that  I  am  treading  on  slippery 
ground,  for,  on  this,  and  beyond  all  other  sub- 
jects, your  opinions  and  mine  must  be  expected 
to  differ.  But  I  stand  before  you  this  evening, 
as  an  historian,  not  as  a  polemic :  and  as  an 
historian  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  in  its  first 
origin,  Christianity  does  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
ercised any  direct  or  immediate  influence  on  the 
polity  and  public  affairs  of  the  Jews.  Their 
traditions  preserve  but  few  memorials  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity  ;  indeed  it  is  more  than 
doubtful,  whether  he  be  the  Jesus  spoken  of  in 
the  Talmud,  and  who  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
contemporary  of  Joshua  Ben  Perachia,  more 
than  one  hundred  years  before  the  period  at 
which  the  Gospels  place  the  birth  of  the  son  of 
Mary.  Thus  the  Jews,  like  yourselves,  have  no 
other  authentic  account  of  his  life  and  teachings 
than  the  Gospels,  and  with  these  you  are,  doubt- 
less, better  acquainted  than  I  can  pretend  to  be. 
I  am  therefore  not  called  upon  to  speak  of  his 
life  and  actions.  But  if  you  are  desirous  of 
knowing  the  opinion  of  a  Jew,  aye,  of  a  teacher 
in  Israel,  respecting  the  proceedings  against,  and 
the  condemnation  of,  the  master  from  Nazareth, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  by  any 
means  feel  bound  to  identify  myself,  or  my  breth- 
ren in  faith,  with  those  proceedings,  or  to'uphold 
that  condemnation.  The  Sanhedrim  of  those 
days  composed  of  both  Sadducees  and  party- 
coioured  Pharisees,  of  timid,  time-serving,  and 
therefore  unprincipled  men,  does  not  sufficiently 
command  our  confidence  :  what  we  know  of  the 
motives  of  some  of  their  acts,  is  not  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  inspire  us  with  that  firm  reliance  on 
their  integrity  and  piety,  that  we  should  at  all 
feel  bound  to  identify  ourselves  with  them,  or  to 
maintain  the  justice  of  a  sentence,  solely  because 
they  pronounced  it.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Jewish  account  of  these  proceed- 
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ings,  and  taking  the  account  of  the  trial  in  the 
Gospels  as  entitled  to  that  credence  which  con- 
temporary history  generally  claims,  I,  as  a  Jew, 
do  say,  that  it  appears  to  me,  Jesus  became  the 
victim  of  fanaticism,  combined  with  jealousy  and 
lust  of  power  in  Jewish  hierarchs,  even  as  in 
later  ages,  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  Latimer 
and  Ridley,  became  the  victims  of  fanaticism, 
combined  with  jealousy  and  lust  of  power  in 
Christian  hierarchs.  And  while  I,  and  the  Jews 
of  the  present  day,  protest  against  being  identifi- 
ed with  the  zealots  who  were  concerned  in  the 
proceedings  against  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  are 
far  from  reviling  his  character,  or  deriding  his 
precepts,  which  are  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  the 
precepts  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  You  have 
heard  me  style  him  the  great  teacher  of  Nazareth, 
for  that  designation,  I  and  the  Jews  take  to  be 
his  due.  No  enlightened  Jew  can,  or  will  deny, 
that  the  doctrines  taught  in  his  name  have  been 
the  means  of  reclaiming  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  from  gross  idolatry, 
and  of  making  the  revealed  word  of  God  known 
to  nations,  of  whose  very  existence  the  men  who 
sentenced  him  were,  probably,  ignorant.  Nor 
do  I,  and  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  stand  alone 
in  this  view,  since  it  was  held  by  the  great  Mai- 
monides  600  years  ago." 

The  lecturer  closed  his  interesting  discourse 
by  a  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  other 
procurators,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  the  character  of  Josephus  the  histo- 
rian, to  whom  he  was  by  no  means  favourable. 

British  Friend. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 

The  progress  by  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  becomes  covered  with  vegetable  life  is  suf- 
ficiently curious  to  merit  some  of  our  attention. 
Let  us  suppose  the  bare  surface  of  a  rock  under 
the  action  of  those  changes  which  all  bodies  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  influences  undergo.  In  a 
little  time  we  shall  discover  upon  its  face  little 
coloured  cups  or  lines,  with  small  hard  disks. 
These  at  first  sight  would  never  be  taken  for 
plants,  but  on  close  examination  they  will  be 
found  to  be  lichens.  These  minute  plants  shed 
their  seed  and  die,  and  from  their  own  remains 
a  more  numerous  crop  springs  into  life.  After  a 
few  of  these  changes,  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil  is 
formed,  upon  which  mosses  begin  to  develope 
themselves,  and  give  to  the  stone  the  first  faint 
tint  of  green,  which,  although  a  mere  film,  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  a  beautiful  class  of  plants, 
which,  under  the  microscope,  exhibit  in  their 
leaves  and  flowers  many  points  of  singular 
beauty.  These  mosses,  like  the  lichens,  decay- 
ing, increase  the  film  of  soil,  and  others  of  a 
larger  growth  supply  their  places,  and  run  them- 
selves the  same  round  of  growth  and  decay.  By 
and  bye  fungi  of  various  kinds  mingle  their  little 


globes  or  umbrella-like  forms.  Thus,  season 
after  season,  plants  perish  and  add  to  the  soil, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  increased  in  depth  by 
the  disintegration  of  the  rock  over  which  it  is 
laid,  which  is  quickened  by  the  operations  of 
vegetable  life.  The  minute  seeds  of  the  ferns 
floating  on  the  breeze  now  find  a  sufficient  depth 
of  earth  to  germinate  in,  and  their  beautiful 
fronds  eventually  wave  in  loveliness  to  the  pass- 
ing winds.  Plants  of  a  higher  and  a  higher 
order  gradually  succeed  each  other,  each  series 
perishing  in  due  season,  and  giving  to  the  soil 
additional  elements  for  the  growth  of  their  own 
species  or  those  of  others.  Flowering  plants  find 
a  genial  home  on  the  once  bare  rock  ;  and  the 
primrose  pale,  the  purple  foxglove,  or  the  gaudy 
poppy,  open  their  flowers  to  the  joy  of  light. 
Eventually  the  tree  is  seen  to  spring  from  the 
soil ;  and  where  once  the  tempest  beat  on  the 
bare  cold  rock,  is  now  the  lordly  and  branching 
tree,  with  its  thousand  leaves,  affording  shelter 
from  the  storm  for  the  bird  and  the  beast. — R. 
Hunt  in  Pharmaceutical  Times. 


The  following  anecdote  is  tr.ken  from  a  pe- 
riodical called  the  Golden  Rule. 

A  beautiful  reply. — A  young  girl  about 
seven  years  old,  was  asked  by  an  atheist  how 
large  she  supposed  her  God  to  be;  to  which 
she,  with  admirible  readiness,  replied  :  "  He  is 
so  great  the  heavens  cannot  contain  him,  and 
yet  so  kindly  condescending,  as  to  dwell  in  my 
little  heart." 


"WISDOM  AND  ZEAL. 

Two  ships  were  aground  at  London  Bridge. 
The  proprietors  of  one  sent  for  a  hundred  horses 
and  tore  it  to  pieces.  Those  of  the  other  waited 
for  the  tide,  and  then  with  sails  and  rudder  di- 
rected it  as  they  pleased. — Charles  Simeon. 

*    "GOD  IS  LOVE." 
1  John  4:  8. 

I  cannot  always  trace  the  way 

Where  Thou,  Almighty  one,  dost  move  ; 

But  I  can  always,  always  say 
That  "God  is  Love." 

When  fear  her  chilling  mantle  flings 
O'er  earth,  my  soul  to  heaven  above, 

As  to  her  sanctuary,  springs, 
For  "God  is  Love." 

When  mystery  clouds  my  darkened  path, 
I'll  check  my  dread,  my  doubts  reprove  : 

In  this  my  soul  sweet  comfort  hath, 
That  "God  is  Love." 

The  entanglement  which  restless  thought, 
Mistrust,  and  idle  reasoning  move, 

Are  thus  unravelled  and  unwrought,- — 
For  '•'  God  is  Love." 

Yes,  "  God  is  Love" — a  thought  like  this 
Can  every  gloomy  thought  remove, 

And  turns  all  tears,  all  woes  to  bliss, 
"  For  God  is  Love." 


FRIENDS' 


COMMITTING  THE  SOUL  TO  THE  SAVIOUR. 

"  Into  th\  hand  I  commit  mj  spirit  ;  thou  hast  redeemed  me, 
0  Lord  God  of  Truth  "—Psalm  31:  5. 

My  spirit  on  thy  care, 

Blest  Saviour,  I  recline ; 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  to  despair, 

For  Thou  art  love  divine. 

In  Thee  I  place  my  trust, 

On  Thee  I  calmly  rest; 
I  know  thee  good — I  know  thee  just, 

And  count  Thy  choice  the  best. 

Whate'er  events  betide, 

Thy  will  they  all  perform  ; 
Safe  in  thy  breast  my  head  I  hide, 

Nor  fear  the  coming  storm. 

Let  good  or  ill  befall. 

It  must  be  good  for  me ; 
Secure  of  having  Thee  in  all, 

Of  having  all  in  Thee. 


EVENING  THOUGHTS. 

It  is  good,  when  we  lay  on  the  pillow  our  head, 
And  the  silence  of  night  all  around  us  is  spread, 
To  reflect  on  the  deeds  we  have  done  in  the  day, 
Nor  allow  it  to  pass  without  profit  away. 

A  day — what  a  trifle — and  yet  the  amount 
Of  the  days  we  have  passed,  form  an  awful  account ; 
And  the  time  may  arrive,  when  the  world  we  would  give, 
Were  it  ours,  might  we  have  but  another  to  live. 

In  whose  service  have  we  through  the  day  been  employed 
And  what  are  the  pleasures  we  mostly  enjoyed  '! 
Our  desires  and  our  wishes,  to  what  did  they  tend — 
To  the  world  we  are  in,  or  the  world  without  end  ? 

Hath  the  sense  of  His  presence  encompassed  us  round, 
Without  whom  not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground  1 
Have  our  hearts  turned  to  Him  with  devotion  most  true, 
Or  been  occupied  only  with  things  that  we  view  ? 

Have  we  often  reflected  how  soon  we  must  go 
To  the  mansions  of  bliss,  or  the  regions  of  wo  ? 
Have  we  felt  unto  God  a  repentance  sincere, 
And  in  faith  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners  drawn  near  ? 

Let  us  thus  with  ourselves  solemn  conference  hold, 
Ere  sleep's  silken  fetters  our  senses  unfold; 
And  forgiveness  implore  for  the  sins  of  the  day, 
Nor  allow  them  to  pass  unrepented  away. 


REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENTS  IN  EUROPE. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  events  now  in  pro- 
gress in  France  and  the  south  of  Europe  without 
great  anxiety.  Our  dates  from  Paris  are  to  the  9th 
of  last  month.  Although  tranquillity  appeared  to 
be  restored  for  the  moment,  the  schools  and  other 
institutions  renewing  their  sessions,  and  the  First 
day  of  the  week  having  been  observed  as  customary 
in  that  gay  and  licentious  metropolis,  yet  there  are 
evidently  causes  at  work  which  render  extremely 
uncertain  the  preservation  of  peace,  even  during 
the  month  which  was  to  elapse  before  the  National 
Assembly  could  meet.  The  labouring  classes, 
aware  of  the  power  with  which  they  have  been 
suddenly  invested,  are  disposed  to  secure  for  them- 
selves privileges  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  society.  They  have  called  upon  the  Provisional 
Government,  to  decree  an  increase  of  wages,  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  and  to  require  land- 
lords to  accept,  during  the  crisis,  one-half  the  usual 
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rents.  To  some  of  their  requisitions  the  new  au- 
thorities had  yielded ;  but  finding  that  concession 
increased  the  demands,  they  were  compelled  at 
length  to  resist  them.  The  result  is  not  yet  known. 
Among  other  causes  tending  to  anarchy,  is  the 
prevalence  of  "community  principles."  These 
views,  which  even  in  this  country,  where  honest 
industry  seldom  fails  of  its  reward,  are  not  without 
their  advocates,  are  urged  with  great  vehe- 
mence in  France.  Assuming  that  the  inequalities 
which  exist  in  the  social  condition  of  men  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  avarice  and  oppression  alone,  and  for- 
getting that  those  very  differences  are  the  great 
means  by  which  Providence  designs  to  stimulate 
us  to  the  due  exercise  of  our  faculties  by  placing 
before  us  the  rewards  of  toil,  the  communists 
assail  the  rights  of  property,  and  recklessly  urge 
the  equal  division  of  lands  and  profits,  with 
other  schemes  as  extravagant  as  they  are  de- 
structive of  the  happiness  and  true  elevation  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Already  one  of  the  railway 
companies  in  Paris  has  been  obliged  to  declare  that 
hereafter  all  the  labourers  in  its  employ,  shall,  be- 
side their  regular  wages,  receive  a  portion  of  the 
profits.  A  meeting  of  influential  individuals  has 
been  held,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  these  prin- 
ciples must  be  introduced  into  all  associations  for 
industrial  purposes.  Such  views  carried  out 
amidst  the  ferment  of  the  public  mind  in  the  most 
excitable  community  in  Europe,  forebode  nothing 
but  evil.  In  about  two  weeks  a  National  Assembly, 
composed  of  900  persons,  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage, under  circumstances  of  the  highest  excite- 
ment, is  to  convene  in  order  to  form  a  fundamental 
law.  Lamartine,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  is- 
sued a  Circular  to  the  Diplomatic  Agents  of  France, 
written  in  the  eloquent  and  impressive  style  of  that 
distinguished  poet  and  historian.  It  contains  much 
to  excite  hope,  if  it  were  not  so  strongly  marked  by 
the  peculiar  vagueness  which  characterizes  French 
state  papers.  Nor,  while  it  strongly  affirms  that 
peace  is  the  wish  of  France,  can  we  overlook  the 
singular  declaration  that  certain  treaties  to  which 
that  government  was  a  party,  are  to  be  at  once  abro- 
gated. Belgium  is  said  to  have  recognised  the 
new  Republic.  Prussia  is  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement, and  it  would  seem  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  likely  to  be  first  broken,  by  the  rising 
of  Neufchatel,  a  province  which  now  belongs  to 
this  kingdom,  although  formerly  a  part  of  France. 
In  Italy  everything  is  in  commotion.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how,  with  the  views  which  Austria  has  al- 
ways adhered  to,  a  disastrous  war  can  be  prevented 
in  that  country,  so  often  the  great  battle  field  of 
Europe. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  English  ministry  as- 
suming the  position  of  non-interference,  with  the 
sanction  apparently  of  the  whole  community.  The 
mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  immense  sacrifice  of 
life  and  treasure  which  resulted  from  the  efforts  to 
unite  the  whole  of  Europe  against  Napoleon,  and  it 
may  be*  fairly  considered  as  an  evidence  of  pro- 
gress, when,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  the  British 
people  manifest  a  determination  not  again  to 
mingle  in  the  contest  between  monarchy  and  re- 
publicanism. The  following  eloquent  passage  from 
Lord  Palmerston's  speech  in  Parliament  will  be 
read  with  interest : 

"We  have  endeavoured,  said  his  lordship,  to 
extend  the  commercial  relations  of  this  country, 
and  to  place  them,  where  extension  was  not  re- 
quired, on  a  firmer  basis,  and  on  a  footing  of  greater 
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security.  I  think  that  in  that  respect  we  have 
done  good  service  to  the  country ;  and  I  hold  that, 
with  respect  to  alliances,  England  is  a  power  suf- 
ficiently strong  and  potent  to  steer  her  own  course, 
and  need  not  tie  herself  as  a  necessary  appendage 
to  the  policy  of  any  other  country.  I  hold  that  the 
real  policy  of  England,  as  separate  from  questions 
which  involve  her  own  particular  political  and 
commercial  interests,  is  to  be  the  champion  of  jus- 
tice and  of  right.  In  pursuing  that  course  with 
moderation  and  prudence,  not  becoming  the 
Quixote  of  the  world,  but  giving  the  weight  of  her 
moral  sanction  and  support  wherever  she  thinks 
justice  is — in  pursuing  that  course,  and  in  pur- 
suing the  more  limited  direction  of  our  own  par- 
ticular interests,  my  conviction  is,  that,  as  long  as 
England  keeps  herself  in  the  right,  and  as  long  as 
she  wishes  to  promote  no  injustice — as  long  as  she 
wishes  to  countenance  no  wrong,  as  long  as  she 
seeks  legitimate  interests  of  her  own,  and  sympa- 
thizes with  right  and  justice  in  reference  to  others, 
she  never  will  find  herself  altogether  alone,  but 
will  be  sure  to  find  some  other  State  of  sufficient 
power,  influence,  and  weight  to  support  her  in  the 
course  which  she  should  think  fit  to  pursue.  There- 
fore I  say  that  it  is  narrow  policy  to  suppose  that 
this  country  or  that  country  is  to  be  marked  out  as 
our  eternal  ally  or  our  eternal  enemy.  We  have 
no  eternal  allies  and  enemies.  Our  interests  are 
eternal,  and  these  it  is  our  duty  to  follow.  When 
we  find  other  countries  marching  in  the  same 
course,  and  pursuing  the  same  objects,  we  so  long 
consider  them  as  fellow  companions  in  the  same 
path,  and  regard  them  with  the  most  cordial  feel- 
ing ;  and  when  we  find  other  countries  pursuing  an 
opposite  course,  and  thwarting  us,  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  allowances  for  their  different  conduct,  and  not 
to  pass  too  harsh  a  judgment  on  them  because  they  do 
not  exactly  see  things  in  the  same  light  as  we  do.  It 
is  our  duty  not  lightly  to  engage  this  country  in  the 
dreadful  responsibilities  of  war,  because  from  time 
to  time  we  may  find  this  or  that  Power  disinclined  to 
concur  with  us.  That  has  been,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  guiding  principle  of  my  conduct,  and  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  express  in  one  sentence  the  principles 
which  ought,  in  my  mind,  to  guide  an  English 
statesman,  I  would  adopt  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Canning,  and  say  to  every  British  Minister,  that 
the  interest  of  England  ought  to  be  the  Shibboleth 
of  Peace." 

The  precarious  state  of  the  health  of  the  head  of 
the  English  Ministry,  and  other  circumstances,  are 
said  to  have  induced  their  resignation.  However 
this  may  be,  the  peace  policy  appears  to  be  so 
universally  sanctioned,  that  no  departure  from  it  is 
likely  to  occur. 

Some  disturbances  have  occurred  in  several 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  they  were 
readily  put  down  by  constabulary  force. 

Bread  is  said  to  be  cheaper  in  London  than  it 
has  ever  been  known  to  be  since  a  record  of  its 
price  has  been  kept.  C. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — The  Loan  Bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  28th.  The  Oregon  Territorial  Bill  has  been 
under  discussion  in  the  House.  Resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  republi- 
canism in  France,  have  been  offered  in  both 
Houses. 


Pennsylvania  Legislature. — The  Senate  has 
been  chiefly  engaged  upon  the  General  Appropria- 
tion Bill.  The  House  has  passed  an  act  to  encour- 
age the  -further  developement  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  supplement  to  the 
act  laying  a  duty  on  the  retailers  of  merchandize, 
making  a  very  considerable  increase  in  these 
duties. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  the  richest  man  in  the  United 
States,  died  on  the  29th  ult.,  in  his  85th  year. 
From  biographical  sketches,  published  in  some  of 
the  papers,  it  appears  that  he  was  born  in  1763,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Baden,  in  Germany,  and  came  to  this 
country  when  a  very  young  man.  He  was  then 
poor,  but  by  industry  and  skill,  he  at  length  ac- 
quired sufficient  property  to  engage  in  the  fur  trade, 
in  which  he  accumulated  the  immense  wealth, 
estimated  at  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
which  he  now  leaves  behind  him.  It  is  under- 
stood, that  by  his  will,  the  sum  of  $400,000  is  left 
for  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of 
a  library  for  the  free  use  of  the  public. 

An  Important  Invention. — An  ingenious  man 
at  Boonsboro,  Md.,  has  invented  a  process  for  hull- 
ing wheat.  The  outer  husk  or  skin  of  the  berry  is 
removed  very  perfectly  before  grinding.  This 
prevents  the  great  loss  of  farina  which  now  results 
from  grinding  the  whole  together,  and  so  saves 
from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of  wheat  in  making  a 
barrel  of  flour. 

A  melancholy  circumstance  occurred  in  this  city, 
on  the  3d  inst. ,  which  furnishes  a  fresh  intimation  of 
the  necessity  of  examining  the  atmosphere  of  close 
rooms  or  vessels  where  fermenting  liquors  are  kept, 
before  venturing  in  them.  At  a  vinegar  establish- 
ment belonging  to  Robert  and  Joseph  S.  Richie,  a 
coloured  man  descended  into  a  large  vat,  which  had 
been  filled  with  vinegar,  and  the  liquid  drawn  off, 
except  a  thick  sediment  on  the  bottom.  Soon  after 
he  entered  the  vessel,  his  situation  attracted  the 
attention  of  Joseph  S.  Richie,  who  attempted  to 
descend  along  a  ladder  to  his  relief;  but  before 
reaching  the  bottom  he  was  overpowered  by  the 
gas  and  fell.  The  vat  was  at  length  overset,  and 
access  thus  obtained  to  the  helplesss  bodies  ;  but 
life  was  extinct,  and  all  efforts  at  resuscitation 
proved  unavailing.  Joseph  S.  Richie  leaves  a 
widow  and  four  children  ;  the  coloured  man  had 
no  family. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  a  lighted  candle  let 
down  into  a  vessel  containing  this  suffocating  gas, 
will  be  immediately  extinguished  ;  and  thus  its 
presence  is  detected.  Air,  in  which  a  candle  will 
not  burn,  is  not  safely  respirable. 


WANTED, 

At  Friends'  Boarding  School,  New  Garden,  North 
Carolina,  a  Teacher  for  the  boys'  school.  Apply 
to  the  editor  of  Friends'  Review.  Philadelphia, 
Samuel  Boyd  Tobey,  Providence,  R.  L.  or  to  Thos. 
T.  Hunt,  Superintendent,  New  Garden,  Guilford 
Co..  N.  C. 


Friends  in  the  country  who  may  wish  coloured 
boys  or  girls  on  their  farms,  from  8  to  14  years  old, 
may  apply  to  the  Bedford  Street  School,  between 
South  and  Shippen  streets,  above  Seventh. 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  451.) 

It  was  not  by  his  pen  alone  that  Robert  Bar- 
clay endeavoured  to  serve  the  world  and  his 
Maker  ;  he  acted  and  suffered,  like  a  true  re- 
former, for  the  honour  of  the  great  name,  in 
common  with  many  of  his  fellow-labourers  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  spirituality  and  real  holi- 
ness. Robert  Barclay  came  under  that  humbling 
description  of  exercise  and  service,  which  often 
engaged  him  to  testify,  in  various  ways,  against 
the  unsound,  mixed,  and  even  corrupt  profession 
of  religion,  in  that  day  so  much  prevailing.  We 
are  informed,  he  gave  up  to  obey  the  call  to 
some  hard  and  weighty  requisitions  of  this  kind; 
sometimes  visiting  the  congregations  of  such 
people,  with  a  word  of  warning  or  rebuke.  On 
one  occasion  in  particular,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1672,  it  was  his  concern,  under  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  to  pass  through  three  of 
the  principal  streets  of  Aberdeen,  clothed  in 
sackcloth,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  an- 
cient prophets,  and  with  similar  motives.  After 
he  had  thus  become  "a  spectacle  to  men,"  he 
wrote  a  short  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place,  explaining  the  nature  of  this  exercise,  from 
«which  the  following  is  extracted: 

"  O  that  your  eyes  were  opened,  that  ye  might 
see  and  behold  this  day  of  the  Lord !  and  that 
your  ears  were  unstopped,  to  hear  his  voice, 
that  crieth  aloud  and  calleth  one  and  all  of  you 
to  repentance  !  and  that  your  hearts  were 
softened  and  inclined  to  discern  and  perceive  this 
blessed  hour  of  his  present  visitation,  which  is 
come  unto  you!  He  hath  lifted  up  a  standard 
in  the  midst  of  you,  and  among  your  brethren ; 
he  hath  called  already  a  remnant,  and  enrolled 
them  under  his  banner,  and  he  is  calling  all  to 
come  ;  he  hath  not  left  one  '  without  a  witness  ;' 
blessed  are  they  that  receive  him  and  hear  him, 


in  this  day  of  his  appearance !  He  hath  sent 
forth,  and  is  daily  sending  forth  his  servants  and 
messengers,  to  invite  you  to  come  and  partake 
with  him  of  the  supper, — of  the  feast  which  he 
hath  prepared.  And  among  many  others,  whom 
at  sundry  times  he  hath  caused  to  sound  forth 
his  testimony,  I  also  have,  in  the  name,  and 
power,  and  authority  of  God,  proclaimed  his 
everlasting  gospel  among  you,  and  preached,  and 
held  forth  the  glad  tidings  of  this  glorious  dis- 
pensation,— which  is  Christ*  manifesting  and 
revealing  himself  in  and  by  his  Light  and 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  to  lead  them  out 
of  all  unrighteousness  andfilthiness  both  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  unto  all  righteousness,  truth,  holi- 
ness, peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  - 

"  But,,  because  many  of  you  have  despised 
this  day,  and  as  ye  have  made  merry  over  God's 
witness  in  your  hearts,  not  liking  there  to  enter- 
tain him  in  his  meek,  lowly,  yet  lovely  appear- 
ance; so  have  ye  despised,  mocked,  and  rejected 
that  which  testifieth  to  this  witness  without  you. 
Therefore  was  I  commanded  of  the  Lord  to  pass 
through  your  streets  covered  with  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  calling  you  to  repentance  ;  that  ye  might 
yet  more  be  awakened  and  alarmed,  to  take 
notice  of  the  Lord's  voice  unto  you,  and  not  to 
despise  these  '  things  which  belong  to  your 
peace,'  while  your  day  lasteth,  lest  hereafter 
they  be  '  hid  from  your  eyes.'  And  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord  concerning  this  thing,  came 
unto  me  that  very  morning  as  I  awoke,  and  the 
burden  thereof  was  very  great,  yea,  seemed  al- 
most insupportable  unto  me  ; — for  such  a  thing, 
until  that  very  moment,  had  never  before  entered 
me,  not  in  the  most  remote  consideration.  And 
some  whom  I  called,  to  declare  to  them  this 
thing,  can  bear  witness  how  great  was  the  agony 
of  my  spirit, — how  I  besought  the  Lord  with 
tears,  that  this  cup  might  pass  away  from  me  ! — 
yea,  how  the  pillars  of  my  tabernacle  were 
shaken,  and  how  exceedingly  my  bones  trembled, 
until  I  freely  gave  up  unto  the  Lord's  will. 

"  And  this  was  the  end  and  tendency  of  my 
testimony,  to  call  you  to  repentance  by  this  signal 
and  singular  step ;  which  I,  as  to  my  own  will 
and  inclination,  was  as  unwilling  to  be  found  in, 
as  the  worst  and  most  wicked  of  you  can  be 
averse  from  receiving  or  laying  it  to  heart.  Let 
all  and  every  one  of  you,  in  whom  there  is  yet 
alive  the  least  regard  to  God  or  his  fear,  con- 
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sider  and  weigh  this  matter  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  your 
hearts,  which  makes  all  things  manifest, — search 
and  examine  every  one  his  own  soul,  how  far 
this  warning  and  voice  of  the  Lord  is  applicable 
unto  them  ;  and  how  great  need  they  have  to  be 
truly  humbled  in  their  spirits,  returning  to  the 
Lord  in  their  inward  parts  with  such  true  and 
unfeigned  repentance,  as  answers  to  the  outward 
clothing  of  sackcloth  and  being  covered  with 
ashes. 

"  I  shall  add  that  which,  upon  this  occasion,  I 
declared  unto  you, — I  was  for  a  sign  from  the 
Lord  unto  you ;  and  desire  ye  may  not  be 
among  those  that  '  wonder  and  perish,'  but 
rather  4  repent  and  be  saved.' — And  this  is  my 
testimony  unto  you,  whether  you  will  '  hear  or 
forbear,' — I  have  peace  with  my  God  in  what  I 
have  done,  and  am  satisfied  that  his  requirings 
I  have  answered  in  this  thing.  I  have  not 
sought  yours,  but  you  ;  I  have  not  coveted  your 
gold  or  silver,  or  any  thing  else ;  nor  do  I  retain 
or  entertain  the  least  hatred,  grudge,  or  evil  will 
towards  any  within  or  without  your  gates  ;  but 
continue  in  pure  and  unfeigned  love  towards  all 
and  every  one  of  you,  even  those  who  do  most 
despise  or  reject  me  and  my  testimony  ; — being 
ready  to  'bless  those  that  curse,'  and  to  '  do 
good  to  those  that  despitefully  use'  me  ;  and  to 
be  spent  in  the  will  of  the  Lord  for  your  sakes, 
[hat  your  souls  may  be  saved,  and  God  over  all 
may  be  glorified !" 

This  action  is  branded,  by  the  writer  of  his 
life  in  the  "  General  Biography,"  with  the  name 
of  enthusiasm,  and  is  even  stigmatized  with 
marks  of  contempt  by  his  eulogist  in  the  "  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica  ;"  by  each  of  them,  however, 
his  sincerity  is  admitted.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  impression  made  on  different  readers,  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  habits  or  mode  of 
thinking,  with  regard  to  this  extraordinary  act 
of  an  individual,  whose  character  stands  too  high 
to  be  attainted  by  evil  imputation  ;  one  point  is 
clear, — that  the  everlasting  Father  of  his  people, 
has  in  all  ages  deputed  some  of  his  children  to 
be  as  delegated  shepherds  over  the  flocks  of  his 
heritage,  and  as  lights  in  the  midst  of  "  a  crooked 
and  perverse  generation."  To  these  he  has  ever 
committed  a  testimony,  of  some  description  or 
other,  to  be  borne  for  his  Truth's  sake, — a 
standard  to  be  upheld,  in  some  especial  manner, 
against  the  course  of  the  prince  of  darkness, 
whose  machinations  and  whose  maxims  are  for 
the  most  part  closely  interwoven  with,  and 
wrought  into,  the  present  constitution  of  mankind. 
Of  what  primary  importance,  then,  is  it,  that 
each  one  of  us  should  give  the  closest  attendance 
upon  those  things,  that  obviously  make  for  our 
own  peace  of  mind  and  individual  progress  in 
the  life  of  Christ;  rather  than  presume,  in  such 
a  case  as  that  before  us,  to  define  the  precise  line 
of  testimony  that  may  or  may  not  be  meted  out 
to  another;  especially  where  the  uniform  tenour 


of  conduct  and  conversation  must  be  allowed  to 
place  that  man  in  very  near  connexion  with  his 
own  Master,  to  whom  he  must,  even  in  this  life, 
either  stand  or  fall. 

The  public  labourers  raised  up  in  this  corner 
of  the  vineyard,  on  which  our  attention  is  more 
exclusively  fixed,  may  be  said  to  have  been  by 
no  means  few  in  number,  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  members  generally ;  and  especially  con- 
sidering the  small  extent  of  district  over  which 
Friends  were  distributed.  Nor  did  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard  spare  to  assign  them  instrumental 
help  in  good  measure  from  other  quarters;  the 
records  of  their  meetings  often  stating  the  names 
of  numerous  visitors  from  England,  whom  the 
love  of  Christ  and  love  to  souls,  constrained  to 
pass  up  and  down  among  the  flock,  confirming 
their  spirit  in  these  times  of  trial.  On  one  oc- 
casion, it  would  seem,  that  at  a  meeting  for . 
worship,  such  as  usually  was  held  introductory 
to  the  consideration  of  their  church  affairs,  the 
showers  of  doctrine  were  so  largely  dispensed, 
as  to  occupy  nearly  the  space  of  seven  hours, 
and  thus  to  preclude  for  that  time  the  transaction 
of  all  other  appointed  business. 

As  a  "  city  that  is  compact  together,"  or  rather 
as  a  besieged  people  within  it,  vigilance  and 
alacrity,  with  united  co-operation  for  the  safety 
and  for  the  welfare  one  of  another,  sometimes 
pleasingly  shone  forth  at  these  meetings,  as  well 
as  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  dominion  of  grace 
and  truth.  When,  in  a  particular  case,  there 
had  transpired  some  "  appearance  of  a  breach 
and  separation"  in  one  or  more  of  their  number, 
the  others  speedily  and  simultaneously  met  with 
the  party,  all  exceptions  were  thoroughly  heard, 
and  "  a  plain  reckoning"  ensued  ;  after  which, 
as  the  record  states,  "  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord's 
free  goodness  and  mercy  to  his  poor  people,  all 
differences  were  taken  away,  with  much  broken- 
ness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  in  embracing  each 
other ;  for  which  blessed  opportunity,  Friends 
publicly  and  jointly,  in  his  own  Spirit  and  life, 
returned  praises  to  the  Lord."  Such  a  success- 
ful illustration  of  the  true  labour  of  love,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  and  of  wisdom,  is  not  held  up 
as  one  peculiarly  confined  to  that  generation; — 
by  no  means ; — rather  as  an  additional  en- 
couraging proof  of  the  preciousness  of  brotherly 
admonition,  order,  and  concord  in  the  body  of* 
Christ. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1672,  several 
persons,  both  in  Aberdeen  and  its  vicinity,  with- 
drawing from  the  religion  established  by  law, 
the  public  preachers  of  the  city  were  so  incensed 
as  to  procure,  by  their  influence  with  the  magis- 
trates, the  pulling  down  and  demolishing  the 
walls  of  a  burial-ground,  which  the  people  called 
Quakers  had  purchased  with  their  own  money ; 
and  wherein  a  child  of  Thomas  Milne  had  been 
a  few  days  before  interred.  The  body  of  this 
child,  after  three  days'  interment,  was,  by  order 
of  the  provost  and  bailies,  tr.ken  out  of  the 
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ground,  and  carried  to  a  village  called  Futtee,  or 
Foot  of  Dee,  where  they  had  a  grave  made  for  it. 
They  continued  to  remove  every  corpse  that  was 
interred  in  the  same  ground;  nor  did  the  bar- 
barous practice  cease,  till  a  representation  being 
made  to  the  King's  Council,  a  secret  check  was 
given  them,  and  this  more  than  ordinary  inhu- 
manity put  a  stop  to. 

The  convincement  of  Andrew  son  of  Alex- 
ander Jaffray,  and  that  of  several  others  of  Aber- 
deen and  parts  adjacent,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1673,  afresh  excited  the  indignation  of 
those  termed  the  clergy.  At  their  instigation, 
the  provost,  and  others  of  the  magistrates,  came 
to  a  Monthly  Meeting  held  by  Friends,  on  the 
6th  of  the  3d  month,  and  took  the  names  of  all 
present,  both  men  and  women ;  this  list  they 
forwarded  by  William  Gordon,  their  agent,  to 
the  King's  Council,  charging  him  with  instruc- 
tions, strenuously  to  importune  the  Council 
against  this  peaceable  people.  His  business,  as 
it  appears,  he  executed  with  the  utmost  assiduity. 
But  shortly  after,  it  happened,  that  he  went  down 
from  Edinburgh  to  Leith  to  hear  a  sermon ;  and, 
in  the  time  of  it,  going  out  of  the  place  of  wor- 
ship, he  was  presently  after  found  dead. 

Upon  the  solicitation  of  this  William  Gordon, 
the  Council,  on  the  1st  of  the  5th  month,  sent  a 
summons  to  nineteen  of  this  people ;  who  ac- 
cordingly appearing  before  them  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  10th,  after  two  sittings  of  the  Council,  were 
fined,  and  their  several  fines  assigned  to  one 
Hugh  Neilson,  an  apothecary  of  that  city. 
While  he  was  busying  himself  in  a  process  at 
law  for  recovering  the  fines,  the  King's  Com- 
missioners and  Council  issued  a  proclamation, 
remitting  all  penalties  and  fines  for  non-conform- 
ity, except  such  as  were  already  paid,  or  en- 
gaged for  by  the  parties'  bond,  or  other  security. 
This  cleared  the  people  called  Quakers  ;  for  their 
principle  was,  neither  to  pay  the  fines,  nor  in 
anywise  to  compound  for  them;  their  strict  ob- 
servance of  which,  entitled  them  to  the  benefit 
of  the  above  proclamation,  and  disappointed 
Hugh  Neilson  in  his  attempts  against  them. 

Previous  to  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation, 
some  of  the  Friends  who  were  likely  to  be  suf- 
ferers by  the  endeavours  of  Hugh  Neilson,  ad- 
dressed him  a  letter,  dated  the  30th  of  the  7th 
month ;  in  which  they  strongly  pleaded  their 
innocency  of  any  crime,  for  which  in  justice 
they  ought  to  be  fined,  urging  their  conscientious 
objection  to  fulfil  his  demand,  and  warning  him, 
in  solemn  language,  to  "  despise  the  gain  of  op- 
pression." This  paper  is  signed  by  Alexander 
Skene,  David  Barclay,  and  others.  It  is  further 
stated,  that  this  person  was  so  wrought  upon, 
either  by  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  by  his  own  utter  disappointment 
of  his  prey,  that  he  exclaimed,  he  should  never 
trouble  the  Quakers  more,  for  it  was  unhappy  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  against  them. 

Thus  did  the  Lord,  who  is  the  keeper  of  his 


people,  and  their  shade  upon  their  right  hand, 
remarkably  appear  in  many  instances  of  his  pro- 
tecting care  towards  those  that  trusted  in  him, 
some  of  which  are  not  here  enumerated.  While, 
therefore,  the  Scriptural  language  is  grievously 
true  of  many  wicked,  "  When  thy  hand  is  lifted 
up,  they  will  not  see;"  yet  are  there, in  all  ages, 
such  ample  proofs  of  providential  interposition 
and  disposal  of  events,  as  should  certainly  tend 
to  bring  about,  in  the  hearts  of  those  not  yet 
utterly  hardened,  that  blessed  crisis,  when  "  all 
men  shall  fear,  and  shall  declare  the  work  of 
God ;  for  they  shall  wisely  consider  of  his 
doing." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  QUAKER  FUNERAL.  , 

During  our  stay  at  Saratoga  we  had  our  house 
of  feasting  turned  into  a  house  of  morning  by  the 
death  of  two  of  its  inmates,  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other.  The  one  was  an  elderly  gentleman, 
whose  death  it  was  believed — if  not  actually 
caused — was  greatly  accelerated  by  imprudent 
diet  and  an  excessive  use  of  the  waters ;  his  body 
was  removed  immediately  after  death  to  New 
York  for  interment.  The  other  was  a  young 
Quaker  from  Providence,  here  with  his  parents, 
and  brothers,  and  sisters,  intending  soon  to  be 
married,  and  his  proposed  bride  daily  expected 
to  meet  him.  He  came  here  labouring  under 
inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  was  considered 
to  have  recovered  from  this  affection,  when 
suddenly  in  the  night  he  was  seized  with 
spasms  of  the  heart  and  faintness,  and  before  his 
father  could  come  to  his  assistance — though 
sleeping  in  the  next  room — he  expired.  This 
event,  as  might  be  expected,  threw  a  sadness  and 
gloom  over  the  inmates  of  the  house  in  which  it 
occurred  ;  and  when  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
took  place,  on  the  day  following  his  death,  it 
was  attended  by  all  who  were  within  the  dwell- 
ing. It  was  the  first  Quaker  funeral  at  which  I 
had  ever  been  present ;  and  it  affected  me  very 
deeply,  from  the  simple  and  unostentatious  so- 
lemnity by  which  it  was  characterized.  The 
coffin,  of  plain  mahogany,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  breast-plate,  handles,  or  escutcheon,  was 
brought  from  the  bedroom  by  the  young  men 
who  were  his  friends  and  companions  in  life, 
(and  by  whom,  also,  it  was  alternately  carried 
to  the  grave,)  and  placed  on  a  large  table,  pre- 
pared with  a  clean  white  linen  cloth  spread,  on 
which  to  receive  it.  It  was  followed  by  the 
parents,  relatives  and  personal  friends,  who 
walked  after  it  in  pairs,  but  in  their  ordinary 
dresses,  as  neither  black  clothes  nor  any  other 
outward  emblems  are  ever  worn  by  the  Quakers. 
They  then  took  their  seats  on  the  sofas  and 
chairs  around  the  drawing  rooms,  and  soon  after 
this  the  remaining  space  was  occupied  by  nearly 
two  hundred  persons  living  in  the  house,  and 
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some  few  from  the  neighbourhood  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Friends.  A  dead  silence  pre- 
vailed, which  continued  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  so  unbroken  and  profound  was  the 
stillness,  that  the  fall  of  a  pin  might  be  heard  if 
dropped  on  the  floor.  There  was  something 
indescribably  impressive  in  this  spectacle,  of  a 
gaily  dressed  assemblage  of  persons  congregated 
for  pleasure  at  this  focus  of  gaity  and  thought- 
lessness, sitting  in  an  ordinary  drawing  room, 
with  the  dead  body  of  one  of  their  own  com- 
panions— alive  but  two  days  before — lying  in 
the  cold  shroud  of  death  in  the  very  midst  of 
them.  I  do  not  think  that  any  spoken  discourse, 
however  eloquent,  could  have  more  powerfully 
arrested  the  feelings,  or  awakened  the  attention 
to  the  certainty  and  frequent  suddenness  of 
death,  and  the  hourly  necessity  for  a  preparation 
for  it,  than  was  effected  by  the  silent  scene 
before  us ;  and  accordingly  many  eyes  besides 
those  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased 
were  filled  with  tears. 

At  length  a  venerable  old  Quaker  gentleman, 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  come 
in  from  the  country  to  attend  the  funeral,  arose 
and  addressed  the  assembly.  "  It  was  unusual," 
he  said,  "  but  not  unpleasing,  to  see  so  many 
strangers  congregated  together  to  witness  the  de- 
parture from  among  them  of  one  of  the  number 
of  their  society ;  and  he  felt  impelled,  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  to  profit  by  the  occasion, 
and  to  address  a  few  words  to  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  His  observations  were  full 
of  piety,  beauty  and  appropriateness  ;  and  there 
could  hardly  have  been  one  present  who  did  not 
respond  to  the  aspiration  with  which  he  con- 
cluded— "  that  all  might  be  able  to  say  in  the 
language  of  the  Apostle,  '  It  was  good  for  me  to 
have  been  here.'  Another  pause  of  profound 
silence  ensued,  which  was  quite  as  impressive  as 
before,  and  another  short  address  from  the  same 
venerable  patriarch,  the  last,  he  thought  it  pro- 
bable, he  might  ever  be  permitted  to  utter  in  the 
presence  of  others,  which  made  almost  every 
one  present  weep  copiously.  To  the  pause 
which  succeeded  the  close  of  this  followed  a 
most  touching  scene.  The  stepmother  of 
the  deceased,  who  had  sat  beside  her  deeply 
afflicted  husband,  and  surrounded  by  her  sor- 
rowing children,  fell  gently  on  her  knees  from 
the  place  where  she  sat,  and  while  nearly  all  the 
strangers  present  instinctively  followed  her,  as- 
suming the  same  supplicating  attitude,  she  poured 
forth  a  prayer,  so  full  of  eloquence,  devotion, 
sweetness,  tenderness  and  simple  beauty,  as  to 
penetrate  many  hearts.  The  evident  struggles 
between  her  own  feelings  and  her  sense  of  duty, 
which  caused  her  voice  every  now  and  then  to 
falter  and  her  utterance  to  become  choked,  and 
which  shook  her  husband  with  deep  and  con- 
vulsive sobs,  was  so  powerful  and  so  truthful 
an  exhibition  of  the  genuine  pathos  of  unaffected 
nature  under  bereavement  with  which  all  could 


sympathise  deeply,  that  never,  perhaps,  was 
there  an  assembly  of  the  same  number  of  persons 
more  completely  absorbed  in  devotion,  awe  and 
grief  combined,  as  the  kneeling  mourners  (for  so 
all  had  become  by  sympathy)  which  surrounded 
the  corpse  of  this  young  and  suddenly  snatched 
flower  fading  before  their  eyes  ;  while  the  sweet- 
est accents  of  maternal  love,  piety  and  resigna- 
tion, filled  their  ears  and  penetrated  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  hearts.  I  have  seen  many  fune- 
rals in  many  different  lands,  and  conducted  in 
very  different  modes,  from  the  "  pomps  and 
vanities"  which  swell  the  death  pageantry  of 
heroes  and  kings,  to  the  simple  interment  of  the 
friendless  mariner,  who  is  consigned  to  a  watery 
grave,  without  prayer  or  chaplain,  by  the  hands 
of  his  brother  shipmates  ;  but  I  never  remember 
to  have  witnessed  anything  half  so  heart-search- 
ing and  mind-impressing  as  this  ;  and  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  if  so  simple,  yet  purely  devotional 
a  mode  of  interring  the  dead  were  universally 
adopted  by  Christian  nations,  instead  of  the 
"plumed  hearse,  the  hired  mourners,  the  long, 
unmeaning  cavalcade,  with  scarfs  and  bands,  and 
sable  cloaks,"  where  all  within  is  coldness  and 
indifference,  the  change  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial, if  the  object  of  accompanying  the  interment 
of  the  dead  with  any  ceremonial  at  all,  be  to 
impress  the  living  with  the  necessity  of  preparing 
to  follow  them. — Buckingham's  Travels  in  Am. 


From  the  (London)  Friend. 

The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Ireland,  and 
the  evils  arising  from  the  present  distribution 
of  landed  property,  with  suggestions  for  a 
remedy.    By  Jonathan  Pim» 

To  all  who  feel  for  their  kind,  and  whose 
sympathies  do  not  evaporate  in  expressions  of 
commiseration,  or  even  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
charitable  benefaction,  Ireland,  her  miseries  and 
her  help,  present  a  subject  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest. 

When  witnessing,  in  1846,  the  feelings  which 
were  excited  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  little  society,  on  hearing  of  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  our  Irish  fellow-subjects,  and  how 
almost  universally  the  inquiry  arose,  How  can 
we  mitigate  these  sorrows  ?  the  hope  sprung  in 
our  minds,  that  the  effort  so  promptly  made  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  would 
lead  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
real  condition  of  Ireland,  and  to  some  Christian 
efforts  for  her  permanent  improvement.  The 
present  work,  by  one  of  the  laborious  secreta- 
ries of  the  Dublin  Relief  Committee,  may  be 
considered  as  an  important  step  towards  the  re- 
alization of  our  hope.  With  what  judgment 
and  singleness  of  purpose  the  Dublin  Committee, 
and  also  the  Local  Committees  in  several  of  the 
principal  towns,  in  which  our  friends  reside, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  distribution  of 
the  charitable  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,  is 
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well  known  ;  but  highly  as  we  value  the  efforts 
by  which  the  extreme  suffering  of  the  people 
has  been  assuaged,  and  multitudes  saved  from 
starvation,  we  know  not  but  a  still  greater  benefit 
may  have  been  conferred  on  the  destitute  classes 
in  Ireland,  by  the  deep  consideration  into  which 
many  members  of  these  committees  have  been 
led,  with  reference  to  the  causes  of  existing  evils, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  lessened 
or  removed.  This  work  of  Jonathan  Pirn's 
may  be  considered  as  embodying  in  a  brief  and 
clear  form  some  of  the  principal  results  of  such 
an  investigation.  It  embraces  a  succinct  view  of 
the  capabilities  of  Ireland,  and  of  her  past  his- 
tory, a  pretty  full  statement  of  her  recent  suffer- 
ings, and  of  her  present  condition  ;  inquiries  into 
the  seats  and  causes  of  her  pauperism  and  crime, 
and  concludes  with  an  able  consideration  of  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  her  permanent  reclama- 
tion. We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  without 
committing  ourselves  to  every  opinion  which  it 
expresses,  that  the  object  and  the  execution  of 
the  work  alike  claim  for  it  a  general  and  careful 
perusal. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  solve  the  problems  which 
present  themselves  to  the  inquirer,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  How  is  Ireland  to  be 
improved  ?  But  our  mature  conviction  is,  that 
the  more  her  past  history  and  her  present  cir- 
cumstances are  really  understood,  the  fewer  will 
these  difficult  problems  be  ;  and  we  shall  per- 
haps be  brought  to  wonder  less  that  she  is  so 
bad,  than  that  she  is  as  good  as  we  find  her. 
Though  this  opinion  is  not  just  now  formed,  we 
confess  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  careful 
perusal  of  this  calm  and  pains-taking  review  of 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  Ireland.  We 
may  have  something  to  say  relative  to  the  past, 
but  we  wish  in  the  first  place,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland,  with  reference  to  a  point  which  we  be- 
lieve demands  peculiar  attention  in  England,  at 
the  present  time.  Irish  corn  and  black  cattle, 
once  so  carefully  excluded  from  our  shores,  are 
now  freely  imported.  Her  manufactures,  against 
which  so  many  statutes  have  been  passed  in  by- 
gone days,  are  fully  at  liberty  to  compete  with 
those  of  her  wealthier  sister ;  but  still  the  most 
important  of  her  industrial  resources,  and  the 
great  means  of  her  national  prosperity  are  fear- 
fully obstructed.  The  Land,  to  which,  in  Ire- 
land, we  must  look  as  the  great  source  of  the 
national  wealth,  is  bound  by  the  remains  of 
feudalism,  under  which  a  nominal  ownership  in 
the  soil  is  retained  by  parties  whose  ancestors 
had  Ion;?  since  wasted  its  value  "  in  riotous  liv- 
ing." A  very  large  portion  of  Irish  estates  are 
held  in  the  name  of  parties  who  are  wholly  una- 
ble to  exercise  the  duties,  or  even,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  the  rights  of  property.  The  agent 
of  the  mortgagee  or  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  is 
in  receipt  of  a  large  portion  of  the  rental  of  the 
country,  and  sales  of  encumbered  estates  are  not 
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only  impeded  by  the  laws  of  entail,  but  also,  and 
perhaps  still  more,  by  the  complication  of  titles, 
and  the  consequent  great  expense  and  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  safe  conveyance  of  property. 
This  is  so  notorious,  that  it  is  an  Irish  adage, 
"  a  farthing's  worth  of  land  and  a  pound's  worth 
of  law."  We  shall  best  illustrate  the  subject  by 
a  few  extracts  from  the  work  before  us. 

"  The  proprietors  in  fee  in  Ireland  are  proba- 
bly fewer  than  in  an  equal  area  in  any  part  of 
Western  Europe,  Spain  only  excepted  ;  whilst 
the  tenants  in  possession  of  land  are  more  numer- 
ous.* These  remarks  apply  more  strongly  to 
Connaught,  than  to  any  other  of  the  provinces. 
The  estates  of  Connaught  are  peculiarly  large. 
Several  proprietors  have  more  than  100,000 
acres.  The  proportion  of  small  farms  is  greater 
than  in  the  rest  of  Ireland,  being  100,254  from 
one  to  five  acres,  while  the  whole  number  of 
farms  is  only  155,842. 

"  By  far  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  has  been 
confiscated  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
grantees  of  confiscated  lands  in  Munster,  receiv- 
ed from  Elizabeth  large  tracts  of  4000  to  20,000 
acres  of  good  land,  besides  mountain  and  bog. 
The  result  has  in  many  cases  been,  that  the 
owners  preferred  living  in  England,  and  let  their 
lands  on  long  leases,  or  for  a  perpetuity,  to  others, 
who,  in  their  turn,  let  their  lands  in  smaller  por- 
tions at  a  profit  rent ;  thus  becoming  inferior 
landlords  or  middlemen.  It  frequently  happens 
that  two,  three,  or  four  of  these  intervene  be- 
tween the  head  landlord  and  the  actual  posses- 
sor of  the  soil,  each  of  them  holding  by  a  long 
lease,  and  deriving  a  profit  rent.  This  multipli- 
cation of  subordinate  interests  is  a  great  bar  to 
improvement." 

The  following  extract  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  land  of  Ire- 
land is  so  generally  placed  : 

"  Almost  every  where  the  land  is  held  in  large 
estates.  The  proprietors  are  generally  bound  up 
by  settlements,  embarrassed  by  mortgages  and 
other  encumbrances  ;  the  ground,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, is  in  want  of  draining,  and  ill-cultivated; 
the  holdings  are  generally  small,  the  tenants  too 
often  ignorant  and  lazy.  Every  where  the  dis- 
proportion exists  between  the  demand  for,  and 
the  supply  of  labour.  Can  we  doubt  that  the 
large  estates  held  by  embarrassed  proprietors, 
who  are  unable  to  improve  the  property  them- 
selves, and  are  restricted  by.law  from  selling  it 
to  others,  produce  most  of  the  other  evils  which 
affect  the  country  ?  And  is  not  the  natural 
remedy,  to  remove  these  restrictions,  to  allow  the 
sale  of  these  large  estates,  and  to  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade  in  land  ? 

"  The  great  difficulty  in  Ireland  is  the  want  of 
security,  as  respects  the  .title  to,  and  possession 
of  land.    Hence  arises  the  want  of  capital,  as 

*  The  number  of  proprietors  in  fee  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  8000.  The  proprietors  of  land  in  Eng- 
land are  estimated  as  having  been  200,000  in  1801. 
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none  will  expend  labour  or  money  in  improving 
the  soil,  unless  he  be  assured  of  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  outlay.  Until  some  change  be  pro- 
duced in  this  respect,  no  improvement  can  be 
expected.  This  insecurity  affects  both  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  tenant.  The  first  in  many  cases 
holds  by  a  doubtful  title,  or  one  so  difficult  to 
prove  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  power  of 
sale ;  and  the  estate  being  entailed,  he  has  only 
a  life  interest,  and  is  therefore  disinclined  to  ex- 
pend money  on  improvements  which  will  not  be 
immediately  remunerative.  The  latter  is  merely 
a  tenant-at-will,  and  always  liable  to  be  evicted  ; 
having  no  certainty  of  possession,  he  will  not  of 
course  give  any  labour,  or  expend  any  money, 
for  which  he  does  not  expect  an  immediate  re- 
turn. In  both  cases,  the  most  injurious  conse- 
quences result. 

"  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  strictly 
bound  up  by  settlements.  Their  present  holder 
has  merely  a  life  interest ;  he  is  in  reality  not 
the  owner  ;  he  cannot  deal  with  it  as  an  owner, 
he  is  merely  a  trustee  for  others ;  he  has  no 
interest  in  its  future,  though  permanent  improve- 
ment, except  so  far  as  h&  may  wish  to  benefit  his 
successors  ;  he  cannot  reap  the  benefit  himself; 
he  cannot  sell;  he  cannot  dispose  of  a  part, even 
though  the  alienation  of  a  part  might  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  remainder  ;  he  holds  it 
during  his  lifetime,  as  his  predecessor  held  it,  un- 
altered, unimproved,  to  transmit  it  to  his  heir 
clogged  with  the  same  restrictions,  alike  injuri- 
ous to  himself  and  to  his  country.  Here  are  the 
results  of  the  system  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  when  the  property  is  unencum- 
bered, and  the  landlord  free  from  debt." 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  following  recom- 
mendation : — 

"  Free  the  land  from  all  restrictions  ;  make  it 
an  article  of  free  sale ;  reduce  the  expenses  of 
transfer  to  a  reasonable  amount;  make  it  be 
answerable  for  the  debts  of  its  owner;  and,  above 
all,  make  such  arrangements  as  shall  give  security 
and  simplicity  of  title  ;  and  it  will  soon  be  found 
that  there  is  ample  capital  in  the  country  for  the 
necessary  improvemements,  and  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people.  In  short,  let  a  law  be  pass- 
ed, allowing  the  sale  of  landed  property,  not- 
withstanding entails  or  settlements.  Let  it  be 
accompanied  by  arrangements  for  facilitating 
transfers,  and  for  simplifying  some  of  the  more 
complicated  modes  of  tenure,  and  the  object  will 
be  effected.  Land  will  become  an  article  of  sale 
and  purchase,  constantly  in  the  market.  Capital 
will  be  invested  in  it,  not  merely  as  an  invest- 
ment producing  a  small  but  secure  income,  but 
as  an  investment  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The 
unencumbered  proprietor  of  land  will  find  it  his 
interest  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  estate,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  more  able  to  improve  the  rest. 
The  mortgagee  will  enter  into  possession,  or  sell 
the  property  for  his  own  security.  The  soil  of 
the  country,  like  every  thing  else  which  is  open 


to  free  competition,  will  eventually  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  the  capital  and  the 
ability  to  manage  it,  with  the  greatest  advantage 
to  themselves  and  the  country.  This  would  in- 
deed be  a  great  change — a  legal  revolution  more 
serious  in  its  effects  on  individuals,  more,  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences  to  society  at  large,  than 
any  event  which  has  for  many  years  affected  the 
destinies  of  this  nation, — a  revolution  infinitely 
more  important  in  its  bearings  on  Ireland  than 
the  Reform  Bill,  or  Free  Trade,  or  any  of  the 
subjects  which  have  heretofore  agitated  the  pub- 
lic mind  so  strongly." 

The  adoption  of  the  measures  here  proposed, 
we  believe  to  be  nothing  more  than  simple  jus- 
tice to  the  Irish  people. 

"  But  it  is  said,  that  the  power  of  settlement  is 
a  right  inherent  in  property  of  which  it  should 
not  be  deprived;  that  a  man  may  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own.  Is  this  so  1  Has  an  owner 
of  land  a  right  to  destroy  it  ?  to  keep  it  waste  or 
untenanted  ?  to  break  down  the  banks  of  his 
river,  and  convert  the  neighbouring  fields  into  a 
morass  ?  to  cover  them  with  stones  or  gravel,  and 
destroy  their  fertility  ?  It  will  be  said,  that  none 
but  a  madman  would  act  thus.  Granted;  but 
still  we  may  ask  the  question,  does  he  possess 
the  abstract  right  to  do  so  1  Certainly  not.  The 
soil  of  the  country  is  the  property  of  the  state 
granted  to  its  possessors  to  use,  not  to  waste. 
It  is  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all,  which  should 
be  guarded  with  peculiar  care;  because,  while 
limited  in  extent,  all  must  ultimately  derive  their 
support  from  it.  There  are  limits  to  the  power 
of  an  owner  over  his  land  ;  he  may  not  destroy 
it;  he  may  not  permanently  injure  it.  He  is 
fully  entitled  to  enjoy  it  during  life,  and  to  be- 
queath it  at  his  death.  There  his  responsibility 
ends,  and  his  natural  right  ceases  ;  any  extension 
of  the  power  is  a  fictitious  not  a  natural  right.  It 
is  created  by  law,  and  it  is  to  be  exercised  only 
so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  public 
good.  The  power  which  has  created  it,  may 
control  and  limit  it :  this  has  already  been  done 
in  the  Thelluson  case,  and  by  the  various  statutes 
of  mortmain.  The  owner  of  an  estate  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  has  been  deprived  of  the  power 
of  entailing  it  for  ever.  The  state  may  interfere 
farther;  nay,  is  bound  to  do  so,  if  a  sufficient 
cause  be  shown.  When  a  railway  or  other 
public  work  is  to  be  carried  on,  the  owners  of 
the  ground  are  deprived  of  their  land.  If  suffi- 
cient cause  be  shown,  parliament  will  even  break 
an  entail,  and  allow  the  sale  of  an  estate.  It  is 
wholly  a  question  of  expediency.  If  the  present 
power  over  landed  property  be  injurious  to  the 
community,  it  ought  to  be  further  limited." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  author  is  here 
maintaining  some  theory  of  political  rights  oppos- 
ed to  the  possession  or  the  influence  of  wealth, 
or  even  of  hereditary  distinction — he  has  no  war 
with  an  aristocracy.    He  says, — 

"  The  aristocratic  element  in  the  constitution 
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is  certainly  of  great  moment  in  giving  stability 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country.  To  be  de- 
prived of  it  would  be  a  serious  loss.  But  this 
result  by  no  means  follows  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  free-trade  in  land.  Many  old  fami- 
lies in  England  have  retained  estates  without 
their  being  entailed.  The  necessity  of  good 
management  would  produce  its  natural  fruits. 
Proprietors  of  land  would  trust  to  prudence  and 
economy,  to  retain  possession  of  their  property, 
instead  of  relying  on  legal  disabilities  which  con- 
trol their  freedom  of  action,  for  good  as  well  as 
for  evil.  The  aristocracy  would  no  longer  be 
disgraced  by  the  disreputable  conduct  of  pro- 
prietors of  entailed  estates,  in  contracting  debts 
which  they  cannot  discharge,  and  in  so  doing, 
bringing  their  rank  into  contempt,  and  lessening 
their  influence  more  than  if,  having  no  such  pro- 
tection, they  were  obliged  to  sell  their  ancestral 
inheritance." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Review. 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  LIBERIA. 

The  establishment  of  an  independent  Repub- 
lican Government  on  the  Western  coast  of 
Africa,  some  three  or  four  degrees  north  of  the 
equator,  and  stretching  for  some  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  south  of  Sierra  Leone  towards 
Cape  Palmas,  is  unquestionably  a  circumstance 
which  may  lead  to  events,  the  importance  and 
magnitude  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 
The  English  language,  in  all  probability,  will 
ultimately  prevail  there,  and  the  spirit  of  our  free 
institutions,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  more  and 
more  be  developed,  and  infused  into  the  laws  of 
the  Republic. 

The  first  Legislature  met  at  Monrovia  on  the 
3d  of  the  1st  month  last,  and  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  and  sustaining  an  independent  Chris- 
tian State  on  the  African  coast,  composed  of,  and 
conducted  wholly  by  coloured  men,  is  to  be 
tested.  The  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate 
and  lower  House,  represents  three  counties, 
those  of  Montserrado,  Grand  Bassa  and  Linoe. 
Each  county  sends  two  senators,  and  the  whole 
number  of  representatives  is  eight.  At  the 
opening  of  the  legislature,  the  President,  J.  J. 
Roberts,  delivered  an  Inaugural  Address,  which 
is  characterized  in  the  African  Repository  as 
"  a  temperate,  dignified  and  modest  document, 
breathing  a  spirit  of  generous  devotion  to  his 
country,  and  fraught  with  sound  sense  and  libe- 
ral sentiments."  "  According  to  the  best  compu- 
tation I  am  at  present  able  to  make,"  says  he, 
"  and  which  I  believe  is  pretty  nearly  correct, 
the  population  of  Liberia  proper,  including,  of 
course,  the  original  inhabitants  who  have  incor- 
porated themselves  with  us,  and  subscribed  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  republic,  is  now 
upwards  of  80,000.  I  have  no  doubt  the  natural 
population  of  the  republic,  in  the  course  of  twenty 


years,  will  be  doubled :  and  we  have  great  reason 
to  believe  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving 
from  America,  and  perhaps  other  countries,  will 
also  be  very  considerable." 

The  writer  has  never  been  able  to  feel  par- 
ticularly partial  to  the  views,  or  favourable  to 
the  operations  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, but  he  has  many  times,  and  for  years,  felt 
great  regret  that  this  fine  opportunity  for  the 
establishment  of  a  government  upon  peace  prin- 
ciples had  not  been  improved.  How  noble  and 
how  cheering  to  humanity  would  have -been  the 
spectacle  of  a  republic  founded  in  Africa  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  upon  those 
Christian  principles  which  Wm.  Penn,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  gave  so  beautiful  an  illus- 
tration of,  and  which  are  so  good  humoredly  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Providence  Journal  in  an  article 
in  the  28ih  No.  of  the  Review.  In  fact,  President 
Roberts  himself,  in  the  inaugural  already  alluded 
to,  almost  recognises  the  efficiency  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  sustaining  a  government,  when  he  says, 
"  I  am  persuaded  that  no  magnanimous  nation 
will  seek  to  abridge  our  rights,  or  withhold  from 
the  republic  those  civilities  and  that  comity  which 
mark  the  friendly  intercourse  between  civilized 
and  independent  communities,  in  consequence  of 
our  weakness  and  present  poverty."  Surely  if 
weakness  and  poverty  throw  a  shield  around 
their  possessor,  the  Christian  virtues  of  meek- 
ness and  justice,  and  a  disposition  to  harm  none, 
doing  to  all  as  they  would  be  done  unto,  could 
not  prove  less  availing.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that 
a  disposition  to  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, will  animate  the  bosoms  of  those  whose 
position  enables  them  to  mould  the  common 
mind,  in  this  infant  State,  and  induce  them  to 
endeavour  to  exhibit  to  older  establishments  a 
proof,  that  it  is  safer  to  rely  upon  the  all-power- 
ful arm  of  Divine  Providence,  than  upon  the 
sword.  Z. 


OCCUPATION  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  habits  of  children  prove  that  occupation 
is  of  necessity  with  most  of  them.  They  love 
to  be  busy,  even  about  nothing,  still  more  to  be 
usefully  employed.  With  some  children  it  is  a 
strongly-developed  physical' necessity,  and  if  not 
turned  to  good  account,  will  be  productive  of 
positive  evil,  thus  verifying  the  old  adage,  that 
'  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief.'  Children 
should  be  encouraged,  or  if  indolently  disinclined 
to  it,  should  be  disciplined  into  performing  for 
themselves  every  little  office  relative  to  dress 
which  they  are  capable  of  executing.  They 
should  also  keep  their  own  clothes  and  other 
possessions  in  neat  ordefr,  and  fetch  for  them- 
selves whatever  they  want ;  in  short,  they  should 
learn  to  be  as  independent  of  the  services  of 
others  as  possible,  fitting  them  alike  to  make  a 
good  use  of  prosperity,  and  to  meet  with  fortitude 
any  reverse  of  fortune  that  may  befall  them.  I 
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Know  of  no  rank,  however  exalted,  in  which 
such  a  system  would  not  prove  beneficial. 

Hints  on  the  formation  of  Character. 
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Though  it  does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  the 
Review  to*  enter  upon  the  field  of  political  disquisi- 
tions ;  yet  in  common  with  others,  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  time  in  which  we  live,  may 
very  probably  be  marked  as  an  era  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  From  the  present  appearance  of  the 
political  horizon,  we  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
the  nineteenth  century  will  be  designated  by  future 
historians  as  the  era  of  revolutions.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  began  to  contend  respecting  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  in  truth  belonged  to  neither 
of  them,  but  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  soil. 
The  contest,  however,  soon  involved  these  nations 
in  a  long  and  sanguinary  war,  in  which  the  in- 
habitants of  North  America,  both  Indian  and 
European,  largely  paitook.  When  peace  was  at 
length  restored,  the  British  ministry  endeavoured  to 
draw  from  their  American  colonies  the  means  of 
replenishing  the  exhausted  treasury.  Another  con- 
test ensued,  in  which  the  monarch  of  France 
taking  part  with  the  revolting  colonies,  the  flames  of 
war,  kindled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  again 
spread  into  Europe.  A  conflict  of  more  than  seven 
years  was  closed  by  the  separation  of  the  United 
States  from  the  mother  country.  But  the  people  of 
France  caught  the  spirit  of  revolution :  and  a  con- 
vulsion, unparalleled  in  modern  history,  ensued. 
The  military  democracy  of  that  devoted  country 
was  overturned  by  the  iron  sceptre  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  potentates  of  Europe  appeared  for  a  time  to 
quail  before  that  extraordinary  man.  But  his  course 
was  soon  run,  and  having  scourged  the  nations  with 
his  whip  of  scorpions,  he  himself  died  in  captivity. 
Fifteen  years  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,lhe  last  of  the 
Bourbons  was  expelled  from  the  throne,  and  Louis 
Philippe,  who  had  once  wandered  over  Europe  and 
America  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  French  nation. 

This  change  of  dynasty  in  France  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  revolution  in  Belgium  ;  where  in  1832 
a  constitutional  monarchy  was  adopted.  And  now 
after  a  reign  of  less  than  eighteen  years,  the  citizen 
king  of  the  French  has  been  impelled  to  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  from  the  lanct  which  he  was  so  recently 
appointed  to  govern.  This  revolution,  which  was 
apparently  set  in  motion  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a  musket,  shows  that  a  sovereign  without  a  peo- 
ple to  support  him  is  little  more  than  a  shadow. 


though  surrounded  with  munitions  of  impregnable 
strength.  The  effort,  whether  successful  or  not,  to 
establish  a  republic  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  com- 
posed of  a  population  exceeding  thirty  millions, 
must  unavoidably  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
among  the  neighbouring  powers.  The  spirit  of  re- 
volution when  once  aroused  is  very  apt  to  run  into 
excesses  which  the  actors  themselves  did  not  at 
first  anticipate.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the  people  of 
Europe  if  they  sufficiently  reflect  that  change  does 
not  necessarily  imply  improvement,  or  that  thrones 
or  governments  established  by  violence  may  be 
overturned  by  similar  means.  The  people  of  this 
country  will  doubtlessly  await  the  tidings  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  intense  anxiety. 

Yet  amidst  all  the  solicitude  which  we  must  feel 
for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  race,  it  is  a  con- 
solation to  repose  in  the  assurance  that  the  Most 
High  still  rules  the  kingdoms  of  men;  and  that 
while  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  are  dashing  to- 
gether, there  is  still  an  overruling  hand,  which  the 
earthquake  and  the  storm,  or  the  fiercer  passions  of 
man,  can  never  turn  from  its  purposes. 

If  from  the  political  world  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
religious  communities  of  our  day,  we  readily  per- 
ceive that  the  spirit  of  revolution  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance also  among  them.  We  have  cause  to 
tremble  for  the  consequences  which  may  possibly 
arise  from  a  disposition  to  remove  the  ancient  land- 
marks in  church  and  state,  and  ought  carefully  to 
guard  against  innovations  which  are  not  clearly 
compatible  with  justice  and  truth.  The  zeal  of 
reformation,  unless  sedulously  guarded,  is  liable  to 
lead  its  votaries  into  measures  which  their  own 
sober  judgment  cannot  approve.  Hence,  extensive 
convulsions  in  the  religious  or  political  world  are 
usually  attended  with  some  degree  of  excess.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  primary  importance  that  those  who  are 
labouring  to  improve  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
their  cotemporaries,  or  to  defend  the  existing  insti- 
tutionsfrom  unauthorized  innovation,  should  cherish 
the  remembrance,  that  the  cause  of  vital  Christiani- 
ty can  never  be  effectually  promoted  in  any  other 
than  a  Christian  spirit.  A  zeal  which  is  not  tem- 
pered and  rectified  by  the  meekness  of  wisdom, 
however  plausible  in  its  appearance,  or  sincere  in 
its  intentions,  will  rather  retard  than  advance  the 
work  of  reformation. 


We  give  place  in  the  present  number  to  an 
epistle  addressed  to  Friends  in  America  by  that 
eminent  apostle  of  modern  times,  George  Fox. 
This  epistle,  we  may  perceive  from  its  date,  was 
written  before  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania  was 
issued,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Society  of  Friends 
were  thinly  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try, mostly  covered  by  its  primeval  forests.  Amidst 
his  continual  solicitude  and  labour  for  the  preserva- 
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tion  and  growth  of  the  Society  which  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  gathering,  and  which  was  then 
spread  over  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
some  portions  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  his  active 
and  comprehensive  mind  was  feelingly  alive  to 
the  interest  and  prosperity  of  Friends  in  this  western 
world. 

The  order  and  discipline  which  he  first  recom- 
mended, and  successfully  laboured  to  establish  in 
this  Society,  have  commanded  the  admiration  of 
men  who,  from  their  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  systems  of  government  adopted  by  other  reli- 
gious communities,  were  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
their  relative  excellence.  The  truly  evangelical 
letter  before  us  strongly  inculcates  the  principles  on 
which  alone  that  order  and  discipline  can  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained.  The  discipline  of  the  Socie- 
ty was  originally  framed  for  a  spiritually-minded 
people ;  and  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether 
it  would  be  any  thing  better  than  a  form  without 
life,  to  any  other  class. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  being  about 
to  convene,  the  reflections  of  those  who  have 
reached  the  latter  stages  of  life  naturally  recur  to 
the  period  of  youth,  and  to  Friends  who,  half  a 
century  ago,  were  bearing  the  burden  and  beat  of 
the  day.  Within  that  period  how  many  princes 
and  great  men  have  fallen  in  Israel !  Well  may 
we  exclaim,  "The  fathers,  where  are  they?  and 
the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever?"  Memory 
still  recalls  the  clear,  sententious  observations  of 
Dillwyn,  the  sage,  judicious  remarks  of  Cox,  the 
impassioned  eloquence  of  Lindley,  the  meek,  un- 
assuming expressions  of  Scattergood,  the  prudent, 
controlling  influence  of  Hoskins.  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  worthies  who  have  gone  the  way  from  which 
they  will  not  return.  The  inquiry  then  arises,  upon 
whom  has  their  mantle  fallen?  Whether  this 
question  can  or  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
of  one  thing  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the 
Master  of  assemblies  is  as  able  and  as  willing  now 
as  he  was  then,  to  favour  his  humble,  dependent 
children,  who  sincerely  desire  that  his  will  and  not 
theirs,  may  be  done  in  all  things.  Whatever 
changes  have  occurred  among  us,  with  Him  is  no 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning. 


Died, — On  the  21st  ult.,  at  her  residence  near 
Springborough.  Ohio,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age, 
Hannah,  wife  of  Hugh  Henry,  a  member  of  Spring- 
borough  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the 

morning  of  the  24th  ult.,  Daniel  Thornton,  aged 
sixty-six  years,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Springborough, 
Warren  county,  Ohio,  on  Fourth-day  the  22d  of 
last  month,  Simon  Hadley,  to  Mary  F.  O'Neall. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House  on  Mulberry 

street,  in  this  city,  on  Fifth-day  the  6th  inst.,  Fran- 
cis Lightfoot,  to  Abi,  daughter  of  Joseph  Walton, 
all  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  At  Friends's  Meeting  House  on  Sixth  street, 

Philadelphia,  on  Third-day  the  4th  inst.,  John 
Canby,  to  Elizabeth  A.,  daughter  of  James  Bou- 
stead,  deceased,  both  of  this  city. 


MEMOIR  OF  RICHARD  PECKOVER  HARRIS. 

In  the  subject  of  this  notice,  the  long-suffering 
and  the  grace  of  God,  in  and  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  were  strikingly  exemplified. 

Although  of  strict  integrity  and  uprightness  in 
his  intercourse  with  men,  and  of  a  very  amiable 
disposition  in  the  domestic  circle,  as  a  husband, 
father,  and  son  ;  yet,  for  many  years  of  his  life, 
from  his  own  acknowledgment,  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  in 
adorable  mercy,  continued  at  times  to  plead  with 
him  ;  and,  it  is  reverently  believed,  did  not  ulti- 
mately plead  in  vain. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  an  evident 
change  of  heart  appears  to  have  taken  place ; 
and,  although  he  was  but  little  accustomed  to 
give  expression  to  his  feelings,  there  is  ground  to 
believe,  that,  from  this  period,  it  was  his  sincere 
desire  to  walk  in  fhe  Divine  fear,  and  to  be 
humbled  under  the  sanctifying  and  refining  hand 
of  his  God. 

Early  indications  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  views,  was  afforded  by  his 
regular  attendance  of  a  week-day  meeting  in  the 
city, — a  practice  which  he  had  long  neglected. 
These  meetings,  though  often  held  in  silence, 
are  reverted  to  in  his  memoranda,  as  seasons  of 
much  refreshment  and  comfort  to  him. 

During  a  suffering  illness,  of  more  than  three 
months,  borne  with  exemplary  patience,  he  often 
acknowledged,  with  overflowing  feelings  of  thank- 
fulness, the  unmerited  mercies  of  the  Lord  to 
him.  He  would  often  ask  for  a  Psalm  to  be 
read,  when  not  able  to  bear  a  longer  portion  of 
Scripture, — mostly  wishing  one  of  thanksgiving 
to  be  selected,  as  best  suited  to  his  condition ; 
saying,  on  one  occasion,  "  Let  it  be  one  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  ;  I  have  so  many  and 
such  great  mercies  to  be  thankful  for." 

At  another  time  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  if  par- 
don be  granted  me  at  the  last  hour,  it  is  not  (hat 
I  have  any  trust  in  anything  I  have  done :  I 
have  been  perhaps  outwardly  upright  in  my 
conduct,  and  have  endeavoured  to  be  so  in  my 
deelings  with  others  ;  I  may  have  been  what  the 
world  considers  a  moral  man  ;  but  I  feel  that  I 
am  a  great  sinner ;  I  have  not  one  rag  of 
righteousness  of  my  own  to  cover  me ;  and  if  I 
am  saved  at  last,  remember,  it  will  be  all  through 
the  boundless  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ :  I 
have  no  other  hope,  and  hardly  dare  to  expect 
this  great  mercy:"  adding,  "there  is  such  a 
thing  as  God's  Spirit  ceasing  to  strive  with  man, 
when  perhaps  he  may  have  made  a  scoff  of  it ! 
If  I  am  spared  now,  I  trust  I  shall  live  more 
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faithfully,  and  be  more  devoted  to  the  things  of 
eternity.  I  believe  I  may  say,  if  I  thought  I 
was  prepared  to  enter  heaven,  1  should  rejoice 
to  go  now." 

On  the  day  before  his  decease,  he  told  a  near 
relative,  who  had  waited  upon  him  with  affec- 
tionate assiduity,  that  he  "  felt  quite  comfortable, 
peaceful,  and  happy."  He  spoke  most  em- 
phatically of  his  "  many  unmerited  mercies,  and 
the  indescribable  consolation  it  was  to  feel  death 
so  deprived  of  its  terrors  ;"  adding,  "  Ah  !  dear 
— little  did  I  ever  before  think,  that  death  would 
bring  so  little  of  terror  with  it,  as  I  now  feel  to 
accompany  the  prospect." 

More  was  added,  which  could  not  be  fully 
gathered ;  but  the  words  were  distinctly  heard, 
"refined  and  purified!  purified  and  refined!" 
And  a  short  time  before  he  ceased  to  articulate, 
he  said,  with  much  emphasis,  in  reply  to  an 
affectionate  and  filial  inquiry  respecting  his  state, 
"  Yes,  quite  happy." 

He  died  at  Dover  the  11th  of  Tenth  month 
1846,  aged  6?  years. — Annual  Monitor. 


R.   CLARIDGE   ON  JUSTIFICATION. 

In  stating  the  belief  of  Friends  on  the  subject 
of  justification,  in  an  argument  which  he  had 
with  an  Antinomian  Baptist,  he  says  : — 

"  In  a  word,  if  justification  be  considered  in 
its  full  and  just  latitude,  neither  Christ's  work 
without  us,  in  the  prepared  body,  nor  his  work 
within  us,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  are  to  be  excluded  : 
for  both  have  their  place  and  service  in  our  com- 
plete and  absolute  justification. 

"  By  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  with- 
out us,  we,  truly  repenting  and  believing,  are, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  justified  from  the 
imputations  of  sins  and  transgressions  that  are 
past,  as  though  they  had  never  been  committed  ; 
and  by  the  mighty  work  of  Christ  within  us,  the 
power,  nature,  and  habits  of  sin  are  destroyed, 
that  as  sin  once  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  now 
grace  reigneth,  through  righteousness,  unto  eter- 
nal life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  And  all  this 
is  effected,  not  by  a  bare  or  naked  act  of  faith, 
separate  from  obedience ;  but  in  the  obedience 
of  faith,  Christ  being  the  author  of  eternal  sal- 
vation to  none  but  those  that  obey  him." — 
Evans'  Exposition. 

FALL  IN  THE  NIAGARA. 
Respecting  the  late  singular  phenomenon  at 
Niagara  Fall,  by  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  river  and  falls  was  left  dry,  the  Iris,  of 
that  vicinity,  has  the  following  : — "  Table  rock 
and  some  200  yards  more  were  left  dry  ;  Islands 
and  places  where  the  foot  of  man  never  dared  to 
tread,  have  been  visited,  flags  placed  upon  some, 
the  mementos  brought  away.  Judge  Porter  with 
his  troop  of  blasters  under  that  active  and  effi- 
cient foreman,  James  Macafee,  was  early  in  the 
canals,  leading  to  the  mills  and  factories,  where 
the  thunder  of  their  blasts  were  heard  all  day  on 


a  spot  where  never  before  stepped  the  foot  of 
man ;  where  heretofore  the  rushing  waters  forbade 
too  near  approach,  they  worked  safely  on  dry 
ground.  Rocks  which  at  very  low  water  had 
sometimes  touched  the  keel  of  the  steamer  Maid 
of  the  Mist,  and  for  the  removal  of  which  the 
Captain  had  made  liberal  offers,  were  yesterday 
blown  to  pieces,  and  removed  with  the  same 
ease  as  though  it  had  been  on  dry  land.  The 
cause  of  this  wonderful  fall  of  the  waters  of 
Niagara,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  large  fields  of  ice  in  the  lower  end 
of  Lake  Erie  have  moved  down  bodily,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  dam  between  Fort  Erie  and 
Buffalo.  The  water  is  still  low,  but  gradually 
rising. — Mercury. 


FIRST  BOAT  ON  LAKE  ONTARIO. 

James  L.  Barton,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  recently- 
addressed  to  the  Young  Men's  Association  of 
Buffalo,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  first 
American  boat  that  ever  floated  on  the  waters  of 
the  great  lakes : 

In  1789,  John  Fellows,  of  Sheffield,  Massa- 
chusetts, started  from  Schenectady  with  a  boat, 
its  cargo  mostly  tea  and  tobacco,  with  a  design 
of  going  to  Canada  to  trade.  On  reaching  Os- 
wego, the  commanding  officer  refused  him  per- 
mission to  pass  that  place.  Fellows  returned 
with  his  boat  and  cargo  up  the  Oswego  river  to 
Seneca  river,  up  that  into  the  Canandaigua  out- 
let, as  far  as  where  Clyde  is  ;  here  he  built  a 
small  log  building  (long  known  as  the  block 
house,)  to  secure  his  goods  in,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  bushing  out  a  sled  road  to  Sodus  Bay- 
on  Lake  Ontario.  He  then  went  to  Geneva,  and 
got  a  yoke  or  two  of  cattle,  hauled  his  boat  and 
property-  across,  and  then  in  this  frail  conveyance 
embarked  with  his  goods,  and  pushed  across  the 
lake.  He  met  with  a  ready  sale  for  his  tea  and 
tobacco,  and  did  well.  He  crossed  in  the  same 
boat,  and  landed  at  Irondequoit.  The  boat  was 
afterwards  purchased  and  used  by  Judge  Porter 
in  travelling  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  when 
making  the  survey  of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham 
purchase. 

This  was  the  first  American  craft  that  ever 
floated  on  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes,  now 
covered  with  magnificent  steamboats  and  sail 
vessels,  fully  employed  in  carrying  on  the  im- 
mense commerce  which  passes  over  them. 

Fifty-nine  years  only  since  the  first  American 
crossed  Lake  Ontario  in  a  small  boat !  Let  us 
add  forty-one  years  to  that  period,  and  who  is 
bold  enough,  or  sagacious  enough  to  foreshadow 
the  business  of  that  lake  ? — R.  Ii.  Journal. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

NEW  YORK  SEWING  SOCIETY. 
The  Sewing  Society  of  New  York,  which  is 
composed  of  twenty-two  middle  aged  and  elderly 
Friends,  who  meet  one  afternoon  in  each  week 
at  the  houses  of  the  members,  have  held  their 
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1st  meeting  for  this  season.  The  Secretary 
/as  directed  to  forward  their  concluding  minute 
o  the  Editor  of  Friends'  Review,  presuming  it 
vould  not  be  uninteresting  to  others  engaged  in 
similar  manner.  W. 


Having  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  16th  session 
if  the  Sewing  Society,  we  feel  that  the  time  de- 
nted to  its  objects  has  not  been  passed  without 
lenefit  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  recipients 
>f  the  bounty  of  which  we  were  the  almoners. 
Jntil  recently,  the  only  stated  opportunities 
fiends  enjoyed  of  mingling  together  socially, 
vas  in  attending  the  meetings  of  our  association, 
md  a  similar  one  for  younger  members.  But 
|  committee  appointed  by  the  Men's  Monthly 
Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  strangers, 
md  promoting  a  social  feeling  among  Friends, 
lave  the  past  winter  established  meetings,  which 
;vere  held  one  evening  in  each  week  at  different 
friends'  houses  ;  these  have  brought  together 
he  scattered  members  of  our  religious  society, 
md  by  offering  occasions  for  the  young  and 
■hose  more  advanced  in  life  to  associate  more 
xeely,  have  been  productive  of  unity  and  an  in- 
creased attachment  to  our  principles.  Though 
it  these  meetings  we  had  both  approved  reading 
ind  conversation,  still  the  principle  inducement 
'or  continuing  our  little  society  remains  with 
inabated  force.  "The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you,"  were  the  words  of  Him,  who  in 
condemning  those  on  the  left  hand,  said,  "  I  was 
aaked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not." 

For  the  last  two  years  the  greater  part  of  our 
(benefactions  have  been  dispensed  to  the  afflicted 
children  of  Ireland.    From  "  the  famine  that  de- 
voureth,  from  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness,"  they  have  flocked  to  our  shore  as  to 
city  of  refuge.    While  we  were  enjoying  the 
'ountiful  gifts  of  our  common  Parent,  we  felt 
iound  to  contribute  our  exertions  to  add  to  the 
scanty  covering  of  destitution  and  childhood. 

On  recurring  to  the  minutes  of  our  association 
from  the  commencement,  it  appears  that  the 
society  was  established  in  1833,  and  comprised 
twenty-three  members,  six  of  whom  have  since 
|been  removed  from  works  to  rewards.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  received  in  contributions  from  our 
friends  about  $1500,  and  distributed  more  than 
3000  garments  and  some  comfortables,  which 
have  contributed  in  a  small  measure  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  deserving  and  the  wretched,  with 
which  this  metropolis  abounds. 

The  reading  of  some  approved  work  has  been 
continued  with  but  few  interruptions.  Even 
when  the  book  has  been  previously  perused  by 
some  of  us,  the  remarks  which  it  has  elicited, 
and  the  information  to  which  it  has  given  rise, 
have  conferred  a  new  value  and  rendered  it  more 
instructive  and  interesting.  Many  Friends' 
books  have  been  read,  as  well  as  memoirs  of 
other  pious  persons,  and  tracts,  reports  of  be- 
nevolent societies  and  manuscripts  loaned  by  our 


friends,  have  rendered  the  evenings  seasons  of 
intellectual  enjoyment  and  religious  improve- 
ment. 

To  the  "Trustees  of  the  Murray  Fund,"  and 
to  our  friends,  whose  liberality  has  furnished  us 
the  means  of  alleviating  suffering,  we  tender  our 
grateful  acknowledgments. 

We  trust  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  this 
labour  of  love,  separate  at  this  time  with  kind 
feelings  and  best  wishes  for  each  other,  and  if 
permitted  to  commence  another  session,  will  feel 
renewed  energy  and  interest  in  the  cause  in 
which  we  have  been  so  long  banded — the  cause 
of  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  destitute. 


THE  DESERTED  SAILOR. 

Midway  between  Africa  and  Brazil,  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  lies  the  little  island  of  Ascension.  It  was 
discovered  in  the  year  1501,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  barren  and  inhospitable  than  the  aspect  which, 
during  the  three  following  centuries,  it  presented  to 
the  navigator,  who,  impelled  by  curiosity  or  neces- 
sity, visited  its  volcanic  shores. 

Its  position,  however,  in  the  great  highway  of  the 
India  trade,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, ever  watchful  over  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  its  vast  empire,  and  in  1815  this  desolate 
island  became  the  seat  of  an  English  garrison,  and 
the  reproach  of  barrenness  ceased.  The  following 
affecting  narrative  we  find  in  Chambers's  Edinburg 
Journal.  It  is  there  stated  that  *  the  facts  may  be 
considered  genuine  and  authentic.  They  are  con- 
tained in  a  tract  preserved  in  the  Harleian  collection, 
which  states,  in  addition,  that  some  months  after  the 
poor  fellow's  death,  a  ship  touched  at  Ascension 
and  found  his  journal,  and  his  body,  and  possessions 
there." 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  5th  of  May, 
upwards  of  a  century  ago,  a  ship  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  squadron  came  in  sight  of  Ascension 
Island.  Anchoring  at  some  distance  from  shore, 
she  put  off  a  boat,  which,  under  the  efforts  of  an 
active  crew,  made  rapidly  for  the  island.  The 
boat  contained,  beside  the  crew,  an  individual 
heavily  manacled,  and  a  guard.  The  prisoner, 
seated  at  the  stern  between  the  two  soldiers  who 
guarded  him,  sat  with  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands  ;  but  gave  no  further  sign  of  emotion  until 
he  was  disturbed  from  his  position  by  the  sound 
of  the  boat  grinding  on  the  white  shore  of  Ascen- 
sion ;  when,  with  an  agonized  look  at  his  com- 
rades, and  at  the  vessel,  he  silently  rose,  and  in 
company  with  his  guard,  left  the  boat,  and  step- 
ped on  to  the  beach  of  his  prison.  A  sailor's 
chest,  some  bedding,  and  sundry  other  articles, 
were  taken  from  the  boat ;  the  prisoner's  chains 
were  removed  in  silence,  and  the  crew  and  guard 
re-embarked,  leaving  him  alone  on  the  beach  ; 
and  nothing  moved  by  his  now  frantic  entrea- 
ties to  them  to  return  and  take  him  with  them, 
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they  pulled  hard  to  the  ship,  apparently  anxious 
to  take  leave  of  a  scene  so  painful.  Arriving  on 
board,  the  anchor  was  presently  heaved,  all  sail 
set,  and  the  vessel  stood  out  to  sea,  leaving  the 
unhappy  man  sunk  on  the  sand  in  the  most 
abject  despair.  Before  noon,  she  was  out  of 
sight ;  and  in  every  direction  nothing  was  visible 
but  the  blue  and  desolate  waters  tossing  up  their 
heads  to  the  sky.  The  nature  of  the  crime 
which  was  visited  by  this  dreadful  punishment, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  divulge  ;  but  that  it  was 
of  great  heinousness,  may  be  gathered  from  his 
own  confessions.  Some  mercy  mingled  with 
the  sentence,  as  was  manifest  in  the  numerous 
little  articles  which  were  left  for  him  on  the 
shore.  Among  these  was  a  limited  supply  of 
provisions,  consisting  of  a  little  rice,  onions,  peas, 
and  meal.  He  had  also  a  cask  of  water,  two 
buckets,  an  old  fryingpan,  and  a  fowling  piece, 
but  no  ammunition.  Some  paper,  a  Bible,  a  few 
clothes,  and  some  unimportant  sundries,  com- 
pleted the  list  of  his  possessions. 

The  island  itself  was  of  a  nature  so  savage 
and  repulsive,  as  was  well  calculated  to  impress 
with  horror  and  despair,  the  stoutest  heart  con- 
demned to  so  vast  a  dungeon.  Being  of  volcanic 
origin,  its  surface  was  strewed  with  broken 
rocks,  ashes,  and  pumice  ;  here  and  there  a  little 
red  soil,  scorched  and  sterile,  peeped  from  be- 
tween masses  of  rock  upon  which  the  traces  of 
fire  yet  existed.  Its  shores  on  one  side  were 
frightful  to  approach:  horrid  precipices  of  black 
lava  seemed  to  fringe  the  island  with  mourning, 
and  threaten  intrusion  with  death,  while  at  their 
base  were  deep  chasms,  eaten  out  by  the  insatia- 
ble wave.  Further  on,  the  wildest  confusion  of 
rocks,  whose  jagged  summits  added  to  the  deso- 
lation of  the  spot,  was  occasionally  relieved  by 
small  patches  of  a  glittering,  naked  beach,  white 
like  snow,  composed  of  fragile  coral,  and  frailer 
shells  ground  to  dust  against  the  iron  bulwarks 
of  the  island.  The  other  side  of  the  island  was 
more  hospitable,  possessing  a  less  frowning 
coast,  a  good  bay,  and  a  tamer  sea-shore.  Inland, 
a  few  acres  of  plain  stretched  away  between  the 
gloomy-looking  hills  ;  but  even  these  were  either 
wholly  barren,  or  scantily  covered  with  a  weak 
growth  of  innutritious  plants,  such  as  grass, 
ferns,  purslain,  a  few  thistles,  and  a  convolvulus. 
Not  a  shrub  was  thereon  the  whole  island;  and 
the  only  spot  refreshing  to  the  eye,  wearied  with 
so  long  a  glance  at  desolation,  was  a  tall  moun- 
tain called  the  Green  Mountain,  whose  verdant 
sides  gave  the  promise,  which  they  did  not  fulfil 
in  reality,  of  supplying  something  that  might 
support  the  outcast  during  his  stay  there.  The 
spot  was,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  like  a  vast 
cinder,  spotted  here  and  there  indeed  with  green, 
but  otherwise  as  dry  and  burnt  as  if  it  had  just 
been  vomited  from  the  depths  of  some  vast  vol- 
cano. Yet  the  place  was  the  habitation  of  a 
legion  of  wild  goats,  and  populous  nations  of 
rats  and  mice  overscainpered  it ;  and  one  or  two 


tribes  of  melancholy  insects  awoke  with  its 
morning  sun,  and  went  to  sleep  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  afternoon.  Its  shores,  fierce-looking 
though  they  were,  were  more  lively  :  flocks  of 
"  boobies"  strutted  along  its  glittering  sands,  in 
all  the  impertinentindependence  consequent  upon 
unacquaintance  with  mankind  ;  a  vast  turtle  or 
two,  six  or  seven  hundred  pounders,  now  and 
then,  crawled  from  the  blue  waters,  and  after 
taking  a  short  walk  for  the  benefit  of  their  health, 
crawled  in  again,  walking  over  possibly  hundreds 
of  enraged  crabs  on  their  way  back  ;  and  the 
waters  themselves  were  livelier  still,  for  they 
abounded  in  eels,  old  wives,  and  rock-cod.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  island  was  a  little  more 
than  seven  miles,  its  extreme  breadth  about  six, 
and  its  general  form  was  oval. 

Such  were  the  miserable  and  most  unpromis- 
ing circumstances  under  which  this  unhappy 
man  was  left  to  take  his  chance  of  perishing 
utterly,  or  the  more  remote  one  of  being  dis- 
covered and  rescued  by  some  passing  vessel. 
As  his  journal,  which  he  regularly  kept  from  the 
first  day  of  his  landing,  has  been  preserved,  we 
are  able  to  proceed  with  the  rest  of  his  history. 
After  recovering  in  some  measure  from  the  shock 
of  being  left  alone,  and  after  watching  with  an 
aching  heart  the  ship's  snowy  topsail  sink  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  horizon,  he  addressed  himself 
to  his  first  labour,  which  was  the  construction  of 
a  tent.  The  spot  he  selected  for  its  site  was 
sufficiently  gloomy,  for  it  was  beneath  one  of  the 
dismal  overhanging  black  rocks  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made  ;  but  it  assisted  to  cover  his 
tent  from  the  weather,  and  it  was  close  to  the 
beach  upon  which  he,  and  all  he  possessed,  had 
been  left.  By  the  close  of  the  first  ilong  and 
weary  day,  a  temporary  tent  was  raised,  into 
which  he  brought  his  chest,  bedding,  and  all  his 
other  chattels  ;  and  here,  heavy  and  sick  of 
heart,  he  spent  the  first  night.  Rising  early  the 
following  morning,  after  partaking  of  his  lonely 
meal,  he  set  forth  to  explore  the  island.  It  was 
the  first  of  the  week,  and  around  was  more  than 
the  stillness  of  that  day — it  was  the  silence  of 
the  grave.  No  "  church-going  bell,"  no  faint 
notes  of  a  village  hymn,  no  quiet  tumult  of  a 
departing  congregation,  came  to  the  outcast's 
ear — the  wind  was  asleep,  the  waters  were  at 
peace;  but  in  his  heart  there  was  no  peace,  and 
he  himself  was  alone  unquiet  amid  surrounding 
quietude.  He  searched  in  vain  for  some  green 
thing  which  might  promise  him  food ;  he  then 
returned  to  his  tent,  and,  to  beguile  the  dull  hours, 
set  about  some  alterations  in  its  arrangements  ; 
he  also  covered  it  with  a  tarpaulin,  which  he 
fastened  down  with  stones,  thus  securing  him- 
self from  rain.  Towards  evening,  the  solitude 
of  the  beach  was  broken  by  bustling  flocks  of 
boobies  ;  on  approaching  them,  he  found  them 
so  tame  as  to  permit  him  easily  to  seize  several, 
which  he  afterwards  killed,  skinned,  and  salted, 
laying  them  in  the  sun  to  dry.    His  eyes  were 
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easelessly  directed  to  the  horizon  ;  but,  viewed 
rom  whatever  eminence,  it  revealed  nothing  but 
he  same  hopeless,  unbroken  blue  line.  Hoping 
t  might  catch  the  notice  of  some  distant  vessel 
vhich  might  escape  his  eyes  while  searching  for 
JP"  bod,  he  made  a  white  flag  with  a  portion  of  his 
irien ;  and  fastening  it  to  his  almost  useless 
bwling-piece,  he  planted  it  in  the  mostconspicu- 
>us  position  he  could  descry.  Sauntering  after- 
yards  along  the  beach,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
;o  overtake  a  fine  turtle,  which  he  killed  by 
>eating  it  on  the  head ;  and  this  supplied  him 
tvith  provision  for  a  little  time.  As  the  terrors 
)f  his  lonely  situation  grew  upon  him,  he  began 
;o  fear  lest  the  threatening,  overhanging  rock, 
mder  which  he  had  placed  his  tent,  should  sud- 
ienly  fall  and  overwhelm  him  :  he  therefore  re- 
noved  his  dwelling  to  a  less  alarming  position. 
He  was  by  this  time  in  a  very  miserable  and 
lisconsolate  state  of  mind :  often,  after  a  long 
lay's  fruitless  search  for  water  and  food,  return- 
ing home  with  torn  feet  and  an  aching  heart,  he 
would  pray,  with  one  of  old,  that  he  might  die. 
But  he  would  by  no  means  be  accessory  to  his 
own  death,  as,  in  the  constancy  of  hope,  he  still 
looked  to  his  signal  being  seen,  and  himself 
delivered  out  of  "  that  terrible  place."  Conceiv- 
ing it  singular  that  he  had  met  as  yet  with  no 
beasts  upon  the  island,  he  searched  carefully  for 
footmarks  on  the  beach  and  inland,  but  without 
success ;  the  unbroken  surface  declared  to  him, 
again  and  again,  that  he  was  :  lone.  The  con- 
tents of  his  water-cask  also  daily  reminded  him 
that,  unless  he  shortly  succeeded  in  finding  water, 
the  most  terrible  fate  awaited  him.  On  one  of 
his  excursions  he  met  with  a  little  purslain, 
which  he  boiled  with  the  boobies,  and  thus  made 
a  tolerably  palatable  dish  for  one  in  his  condi- 
tion. The  few  other  herbs  which  that  niggard 
desert  afforded,  he  was  afraid  to  eat,  nor  were 
they  sufficiently  inviting  to  induce  him  to  make 
the  attempt.  Every  day  saw  him  now  anxious 
and  care-worn,  leave  his  tent,  bucket  in  hand, 
seeking  for  water  ;  and  every  day  saw  him  re- 
turn in  the  evening  almost  fainting,  and  with  an 
empty  vessel.  His  supplies  of  food  also  grew 
short ;  boobies  became  scarce — turtle  were  not 
seen.  He  then  used  to  boil  a  little  rice  in  a  little 
water,  of  which  he  made  most  of  his  meals. 
Many,  many  times,  and  with  a  gaze  made 
intense  by  the  struggle  in  his  mind  between  hope 
and  despair,  were  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  lonely 
waters,  but  no  ship  appeared.  It  was  fortunate 
that,  as  yet,  his  bodily  health  continued  good. 
Thus  were  his  days  spent  at  this  time :  in  the 
morning,  the  spring  of  hope  poured  its  assuaging 
waters  over  his  soul,  and  he  set  forth  fully  ex- 
pecting success  of  some  sort ;  in  the  evening, 
those  waters  were  cut  off,  and  he  beguiled  some 
of  the  tedium  of  the  night  by  reading  until  his 
eyes  were  weary,  and  then,  as  a  diversion,  he 
would  set  to  mending  his  clothes.  Finding  no 
promise  of  native  esculents,  he  thought  to  in- 


crease his  stock  by  planting  a  few  of  those  he 
had  with  him.  He  therefore  set  some  onions 
and  peas  in  a  patch  of  soil  near  his  tent.  Find- 
ing a  number  of  nests  of  sea-fowl,  many  contain- 
ing eggs,  he  plundered  them,  and  made  his  prin- 
cipal food  of  their  contents.  He  was  for  some 
time  much  at  a  loss  for  a  light  at  night ;  at  length 
he  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  melting  down  some 
of  the  turtles'  fat ;  and  thus,  with  a  saucer  for 
his  lamp,  and  a  bit  of  rag  for  the  wick,  he  had  a 
tolerable  light,  which  he  used  to  keep  burning 
all  night.  Thus  passed  a  fortnight  of  his  life  in 
this  great  prison. 

All  his  search  for  water  had  proved  unavail- 
ing, and  he  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
daily  diminishing  his  stock,  without  the  means 
or  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  replenish  it.  He 
explored  the  island  in  a  new  direction,  looking 
narrowly  into  every  cranny  of  the  rock,  and 
searching  every  spot  covered  with  a  little  fresher 
looking  herbage  than  the  rest ;  but  no  bubbling 
waters  appeared.  Bethinking  him,  then,  of  his 
fishing-tackle,  he  repaired  to  the  rocks  to  try  his 
fortune  in  a  fresh  direction ;  he  spent  several 
hours  in  this  employment  in  vain,  which  was 
somewhat  remarkable,  as  the  waters  were  unusu- 
ally prolific  of  fish.  Meanwhile  a  sad  accident 
had  occurred.  Turning  homewards,  what  was 
his  surprise  to  behold  a  dense  volume  of  smoke 
rising  up  to  the  skies  in  the  direction  of  his  tent ! 
Deeply  alarmed,  and  dreading  the  worst,  he  flew 
with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  spot :  he  found  the 
presage  too  true ;  his  tent  was  on  fire  !  Hastily 
snatching  up  his  buckets,  he  ran  to  the  sea  ;  and 
thus,  by  considerable  efforts,  he  was  enabled  to 
quench  the  consuming  element.  It  appears  that 
the  origin  of  the  fire  was  attributable  to  his  hav- 
ing carelessly  left  his  tinder-box,  with  some 
lighted  tinder  in  it,  upon  his  quilt.  By  this 
calamity  he  lost  a  shirt,  a  handkerchief,  and  a 
part  of  his  quilt ;  and  his  Bible  was  much  singed. 
Yet  he  felt  thankful  to  God  for  what  he  had 
saved.  He  then  knelt  down,  and  earnestly 
intreated  God  to  "  give  him  the  patience  of  holy 
Job  "  under  his  accumulating  sufferings.  The 
spirit  of  his  journal  at  this  time  is  one  which 
betokens  a  degree  of  humble  acceptance  of  his 
punishment,  severe  as  it  was,  and  of  patient  sub- 
mission to  the  Supreme  Will.  Thus  the  month 
of  May  passed  away — his  provisions  diminish- 
ing, his  barrel  of  water  failing,  his  hopes  grow- 
ing fainter,  and  the  future  full  of  the  gloomiest 
anticipations,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing heat  of  the  weather. 

(To  be  continued.  J 


EPISTLE  OF  GEORGE  FOX. 

TO  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

London,  the  1th  of  the  12th  month,  1680. 

Dear  Friends, — My  love  is  to  you  all  in  the 
holy,  peaceable  Truth ;  and  my  desires  are,  that 
whatsoever  ye  do  may  be  done  in  the  Name  of 
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Jesus,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father :  and  all 
be  subject  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
God,  so  that  ye  may  all  come  to  dwell  in  the 
love  of  God,  which  edifies  the  body  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  heavenly  man.  And  let  all  strifes, 
and  divisions,  and  backbilings,  or  whisperings, 
or  prejudices, cease  and  be  buried;  and  so  what- 
soever is  amiss,  or  hath  been  amiss,  let  it  be  put 
down  by  the  Truth  and  Spirit  of  God,  that  it 
may  be  uppermost,  which  is  a  strong  bond  to 
unite  your  hearts,  and  minds,  and  souls  to- 
gether, and  to  the  Lord ;  and  be  kind  and  cour- 
teous one  towards  another,  all  studying  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  excel  one  another  in  virtue,  purity, 
holiness,  righteousness,  and  godliness,  in  all  your 
words,  lives,  and  conversations ;  so  that  you  may 
all  walk  as  becomes  saints  and  Christians,  every 
one  esteeming  and  preferring  one  another  above 
himself  in  the  Truth,  in  meekness,  and  lowliness 
of  mind  and  humility :  for  He  that  inhabits 
eternity,  dwells  with  the  humble  heart.  And 
therefore  do  not  quench  the  least  motion  of  God's 
good  Spirit  in  yourselves,  nor  in  any  other;  but 
let  truth  and  goodness  be  cherished  in  all ;  and 
let  all  harshness,  and  bitterness,  and  revilings  be 
kept  down  by  the  Truth,  that  in  it  you  may 
bear  one  another's  weakness  and  infirmities,  and 
so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ;  keeping  down  revenge, 
hastiness,  or  passion ;  as  knowing  vengeance  is 
the  Lord's,  and  He  will  repay  it,  on  every 
one  that  does  wrong,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons. 

For,  friends,  you  should  be  as  lights,  or  as  a 
city  that  cannot  be  hid ;  and  as  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  to  be  a  good  savour  ;  take  heed  of  losing 
the  salt's  savour,  either  in  word  or  conversation  ; 
for  if  you  do,  you  will  come  under  the  foot  of 
men,  they  will  trample  upon  you  ;  therefore  be 
careful,  fervent,  circumspect,  and  faithful  in  the 
Truth,  and  let  your  moderation,  temperance,  and 
sobriety  appear  to  all  men,  shewing  forth  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  and  your  honesty  and  justness 
in  all  your  words  and  dealings  between  man  and 
man  ;  and  owe  nothing  to  any  man  but  love,  that 
every  one  of  you  may  be  adorned  with  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  with  the  Lord  of  great 
price  ;  and  be  indued  with  wisdom  from  on  high, 
which  is  pure  and  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to 
be  entreated,  and  full  of  mercy  and  good  works; 
let  the  fruits  of  this  wisdom  appear  among  you 
all,  and  then  you  will  all  be  gentle  and  easily 
entreated  one  of  another. 

And  keep  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
the  bond  of  the  heavenly  peace  ;  and  all  walk  as 
becomes  the  glorious,  joyful,  peaceable  Gospel 
of  Christ,  which  is  the  power  of  God.  And 
therefore,  all  you  who  know  this  glorious  Gos- 
pel of  peace,  live  and  walk  in  it,  keeping  your 
glorious,  heavenly,  comfortable  fellowship  in  this 
glorious  Gospel  of  peace,  in  which  enmity  can- 
not come ;  and  in  this  everlasting  Gospel,  the 
everlasting  God,  who  is  over  all,  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting,  will  have  the  praise,  glory  and 
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thanks,  who  is  worthy  of  all,  for  ever  and  ever- 
more. G.  F. 


THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  ROBBERS. 

A  Methodist  preacher  many  years  ago,  in  Ire- 
land, was  journeying  to  the  village  where  he  was 
expected  to  preach,  according  to  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  his  duty,  and  was  stopped  on  his  way  by 
three  robbers.  One  of  them  seized  his  bridle 
reins,  another  presented  a  pistol,  and  demanded 
his  money,  the  third  was  a  mere  looker  on. 

The  devoted  man  looked  each  and  all  of  them 
in  the  face,  and  with  great  gravity  and  serious- 
ness said — "  Friends,  did  you  pray  to  God  before 
you  left  home  ?  Did  you  ask  Him  to  bless  you 
in  your  undertakings  to-day  ?" 

The  question  startled  them  for  the  moment. 
Recovering  themselves,  one  said,  "  We  have  no 
time  to  answer  such  questions,  we  want  your 
money." 

"  I  am  a  poor  preacher  of  the  gospel,"  was 
the  reply  ;  "  but  what  little  money  I  have  shall 
be  given  to  you." 

A  few  shillings  was  all  he  had  to  give. 

"  Have  you  not  a  watch  ?" 

»  Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  give  it  to  us." 

In  taking  his  watch  from  his  pocket  his  saddle 
bags  were  displayed. 

"  What  have  you  here  ?"  was  the  question 
again. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  have  nothing  in  them  but  re- 
ligious books,  because  I  have  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
a  change  of  linen  also." 

"  We  must  have  them." 

The  pious  preacher  dismounted.  The  saddle 
bags  were  taken  possession  of,  and  no  further 
demand  made.  Instantly  the  preacher  began  to 
unbutton  his  great  coat,  and  to  throw  it  off  his 
shoulders,  at  the  same  time  asking,  "  will  you 
have  my  great  coat?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  you  are  a  generous 
man,  and  we  will  not  take  it." 

He  then  addressed  them  as  follows — "  I  have 
given  you  every  thing  you  asked  for  ;  and  would 
have  given  you  more  than  youasked  for  ;  I  have 
one  favour  to  ask  of  you." 

"  What  is  that?'' 

"  That  you  kneel  down  and  allow  me  to  pray 
to  Almighty  God  in  your  behalf  ;  to  ask  him  to 
turn  your  hearts,  and  put  you  upon  better  ways." 

"  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  man's  things," 
said  the  ringleader  of  them. 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  another  of  them.  "  Here 
take  your  watch  ;  take  your  money,  take  your 
saddlebags  ;  if  we  have  anything  to  do  with  you 
the  judgments  of  God  will  overtake  us." 

So  each  article  was  returned.  That,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  the  pious  teacher.  He  urged 
prayer  upon  them.  He  knelt  down  ;  one  of  the 
robbers  knelt  with  him  ;  one  prayed,  the  other 
wept,  confessed  his  sin,  said  it  was  the  first  time 
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ever  n  his  life  that  he  had  done  such  a  thing,  and  it 
F.  should  be  the  last.    How  far  he  kept  his  word  is 
vnovvn  only  to  Him  to  whom  the  darkness  and 
he  light  are  equally  alike  ;  to  Him  whose  eye- 
ids  try  the  children  of  men.— Christian  Rep. 


For  Friends  Review. 

LOVED  AND  LOST. 
Another  loved  one's  lost  to  Earth. 

Another  gained  in  Heaven, — 
Her  light  was  more  like  morning's  star, 

Than  the  pensive  star  of  even. 

Ere  life's  ascending  sun  had  drunk 

The  dewy  tints  of  day, 
Like  the  lark  that  upward  soars  and  sings, 

Her  spirit  passed  away. 

Ah  !  who  shall  tell  the  loss  of  those 
Who  knew  thy  constant  love, — 
Or  who  can  know  the  joy  of  those 
.    That  welcomed  thee  above ! 

One  moment,  and  thy  pale  lips  leave 

Their  last,  their  parting  kiss  ; 
The  next,  a  changeless  world  is  thine, 

And  joy  too  deep  for  this. 

The  weary  wave,  at  evening  sighs 

On  Ocean's  lonely  strand, 
Eut  joyous  in  the  blush  of  morn 

Thy  billow  sought  the  land. 

There  was  no  gloom  around  thy  grave ; — 

The  blissful  shore  in  sight, 
Thy  spirit,  like  a  crested  wave, 

Wore  Mercy's  robe  of  white. 

And  oft,  perchance,  as  spirits  see, 

We  yet  may  look  on  thine ; 
And  in  the  love  Death  cannot  quench 

Hold  intercourse  divine. 


O  no  !  thou  art  not  lost  to  Earth, 

Though  thou  art  gained  to  Heaven, — 

To  all  who  miss  thy  human  love 

An  angel's  love  is  given  !  E. 
8th  month,  1845. 


B. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

LINES  TO  A  YOUNG  FEMALE  FRIEND. 

Beware  of  the  Idols  of  silver  and  gold, 
The  things  which  thou  lovest  to  wear  and  behold ; 
Remember  Ananias,  who  kept  back  a  part, 
And  yield  to  thy  Maker  the  whole  of  thy  heart. 

Beware  of  the  Idols  of  silver  and  gold, 
The  things  which  destroyed  many  nations  of  old, 
And  watchful,  establish  a  wall  of  defence 
Against  the  insidious  allurements  of  sense. 

Beware  of  the  Idols  of  silver  and  gold, 

And  consent  not  thy  peace  for  such  baubles  be  sold; 

Surrender  to  him  who  is  jealous,  and  stands 

At  the  door  of  the  heart,  and  its  empire  demands. 

Beware  of  the  Idols  of  silver  and  gold, 
Which  by  gradual  approaches  the  affections  enfold; 
But  in  thy  adornment  more  beautiful  shine, 
Aud  the  spirit  of  quiet  and  meekness  be  thine. 

Beware  of  the  Idols  of  silver  and  gold, 
Which  all  are  but  drops  when  their  value  is  told; 
But  the  Pearl  of  great  price,  let  it  be  thy  endeavour 
To  obtain  and  in  beauty  possess  it  for  ever. 


CHRIST  OUR  LIGHT. 

Polar  star  of  life's  dark  sea  ! 

All  unknowing  how  to  steer, 
Saviour  I  would  look  to  thee, 

O'er  the  watery  waste  appear  ; 
Let  no  cloud  obscure  thy  light, 
Shine  encouragingly  bright. 

O'er  the  rolling  billows  shine, 
Faith  to  thee  her  eye  will  turn  ; 

Though  the  stormy  night  be  mine, 
If  my  beacon  I  discern, 

If  my  guiding  star  appear, 

I  shall  quickly  lose  my  fear. 

Though  the  foaming  billows  rise 
I  shall  scarce  their  threatening  see, 

If  I  turn  me  to  the  skies, 
If  I  fix  my  gaze  on  thee. 

Guiding  star!  still  give  thy  light, 

Lead  me  through  the  stormy  night. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — The  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
French  republicanism  passed  the  Senate  on  the 
6th.  An  amendment  was  offered  by  J.  P.  Hale, 
specially  congratulating  the  French  people  on  their 
decree  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  their  colonies. 
This  was  lost — yeas  1.  nays  28 — a  large  number 
having  declined  voting.  A  similar  amendment 
was  offered  to  the  House  resolutions,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  warm  debate  ;  but  on.  the  10th  the  Senate  reso- 
lutions were  called  up  in  the  House  and  adopted — 
174  to  2. 

Europe. — By  the  arrival  of  the  steamers  Wash- 
ington and  Hibernia  at  New  York,  the  former  on 
the  7th  and  the  latter  on  the  9th  inst.,  dates  from 
Liverpool  to  the  25th  ult.  have  been  received.  The 
intelligence  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  showing 
the  universal  spread  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  the 
downfall  of  despotism  throughout  Western  Europe, 
and  the  general  triumph  of  the  people  in  their 
struggles  for  reform  and  constitutional  liberty.  An 
immense  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin  on  the  20th, 
at  which  an  address  to  the  French  people  was 
agreed  upon,  and  also  a  petition  to  the  Queen  of 
England  for  the  repeal  of  the  Irish  union.  The 
government  expected  an  outbreak  at  this  time,  and 
had  made  military  preparations  accordingly,  but  no 
disturbance  occurred.  Next  day  several  of  the 
popular  leaders  were  arrested  for  sedition,  in 
openly  advocating  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms 
against  England,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Republic.  Great  excitement  was  caused  in  Dublin 
by  the  arrest.  Trade  and  manufactures  continue 
much  depressed.  Very  great  financial  difficulties 
prevail  in  France,  and  numerous  failures  have 
taken  place  in  Paris  and  Havre.  A  revolution  took 
place  in  Vienna  on  the  13th.  Prince  Metternich 
was  obliged  to  fly,  and  the  Emperor  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  his  people  for  a  constitution.  The 
people  of  Hungary  demanded  a  separate  ministry 
for  Hungary,  and  the  Austrian  Emperor  had  granted 
it.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed  in  Austria, 
and  the  Emperor  was  very  popular.  It  appears, 
however,  that,  the  people  of  Lombardy  put  no  faith 
in  his  promises,  and  a  revolt  had  taken  place  at 
Milan.  The  Viceroy  had  fled,  and  at  the  last  ac- 
counts it  was  supposed  the  people  had  triumphed 
over  the  soldiery.  Commotions  had  taken  place 
in  Prussia,  and  the  King  had  made  concessions  to 
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the  people,  which  were  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  almost 
the  entire  family  of  German  principalities  and 
states,  have  entered  upon  the  career  of  reform.  A 
Congress  is  to  be  held  at  Dresden,  to  determine 
upon  the  question  of  a  more  complete  confederation 
of  the  German  powers,  and  also  to  decide  upon 
measures  of  constitutional  reform.    The  general 
revolutionizing  of  Europe  puts  an  end  to  the  fear 
of  a  combination  of  despotisms  to  crush  republican- 
ism in  France.    Poland  is  now  the  point  of  most 
interest  and  apprehension.    One,  account  is  that  a 
Republic  has  already  been  proclaimed  at  Cracow; 
but  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  a  rising  is  most  con- 
fidently expected.  The  Pope  has  proclaimed  a  con- 
stitution, in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  his 
people.    The  College  of  Cardinals,  chosen  by  the 
Pope,  is  to  be  constituted  a  Senate,  and  two  delibe- 
rative councils  for  the  formation  of  the  laws  are  to  be 
established,  called  the  High  Council,  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Deputies.   The  High  Council,  it  would  appear, 
is  to  draw  up  projects  of  laws,  and  to  give  its  advice 
on  State  questions.  The  Council  of  Deputies  is  to  be 
elective;  a  property  qualification  being  required  in 
the  electors,  unless  they  belong  to  certain  classes,  as 
members  of  the  colleges,  titular  professors  of  the 
universities,  and  others  having  the  electoral  fran- 
chise by  virtue  of  their  profession  or  office.  The 
profession  of  the  Popish  religion  is  necessary  as  a 
qualification  for  the  exercise  of  civil  and  political 
rights. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL* 

It  is  proposed  to  open  this  School  on  Fourth-day, 
the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next,  for  the  admission  of 
the  sons  of  Friends,  and  of  others  professing  with 
them,  who  desire  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety. 

The  following  friends  will  constitute  the  Officers 
of  the  Institution : 

Lindley  Murray  Moore,  Principal,  and  Teacher 
of  English  Literature. 

Hugh  D.  Vail,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy. 

Joseph  W.  Aldrich,  Teacher  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages  and  Ancient  Literature. 

Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins,  Matron. 

The  Managers  believe  that  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made,  will  enable  them  to  carry 
out,  in  accordance  with  the  original  design  of  the 
Institution,  a  thorough  and  liberal  course  of  instruc- 
tion, with  constant  reference  to  moral  training,  and 
the  promotion  of  an  attachment  to  the  Christian 
principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  full 
course  will,  as  heretofore,  require  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  will  include  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages, Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,  History, 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  Khetoiiej 
the  evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 
Chemistry,  and  several  branches  of  Natural  History. 
Those  students  who  shall  have  completed  the  full 
course  of  study,  will  be  entitled  to  become  candi- 
dates for  the  Diploma.  For  the  accommodation  of 
others  who  may  not  desire  to  pursue  all  the  studies 


*  This  notice,  which  was  published  in  the  23d  num- 
ber, is  inserted  anew  at  the  request  of  some  of  the 
managers. 


of  the  course,  arrangements  will  be  made,  by  which 
they  will  be  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  such 
branches  as  they  may  select.  Students  entering 
the  school  unprepared  to  join  one  of  the  regular 
classes,  will  be  carefully  grounded  in  the  elementary 
studies,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Prin- 
cipal. 

The  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  will 
be  pursued  by  all  the  students. 

As  the  object  of  this  school  is  to  afford  an  educa- 
tion to  the  youth  of  our  religious  Society,  consistent 
with  its  principles,  the  Principal  and  Teachers  are 
expected  to  have  this  important  concern  mainly  in 
view,  and  by  example  and  precept  encourage  the 
scholars  to  plainness  in  dress  and  address,  and  en- 
deavour to  instil  into  their  minds  a  love  and  esteem 
for  our  doctrines  and  testimonies.  The  students 
are  required  to  dress  consistently  with  the  simpli- 
city of  our  profession.  It  is  particularly  requested 
that  every  article  of  dress  be  marked  in  full  with  the 
student's  name.  The  students  are  to  wear  hats,  arid 
not  caps. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year :  the  Winter 
Term  of  six  months,  commencing  on  the  Second 
Fourth  day  in  the  Tenth  month,  and  the  Summer 
Term  of  four  months,  commencing  on  the  Second- 
fourth  day  in  the  Fifth  month.  Examinations  will 
take  place  at  the  close  of  each  term.  Two  vaca- 
tions of  four  weeks  each  occur,  one  in  the  Spring  and 
the  other  in  the  Autumn  ;  during  which  time  the 
students  are  expected  to  make  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  ensuing  term,  as  no  student  will 
be  permitted  to  be  temporarily  absent,  during  its 
continuance,  unless  on  account  of  the  sickness  of 
himself  or  a  near  relative,  or  for  other  urgent  rea- 
son. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  result  of 
his  application  will  be  communicated  to  the  appli- 
cant, and  persons  thus  notified  of  their  admission 
will  be  considered  responsible  for  the  amount 
charged  for  Board  and  Tuition  for  that  term.  Pa- 
rents intending  to  remove  their  sons  from  the  School 
at  the  close  of  the  Winter  term,  will  be  required  to 
give  notice  of  such  intention  to  the  Principal,  on  or 
before  the  first  of  the  Third  month;  and  if  at  the 
close  of  the  Summer  Term,  on  or  before  (he  first  of 
the  Eighth  month;  and  in  case  of  failure  to  give 
such  notice,  their  places  will  be  considered  as  en- 
gaged for  the  term  next  ensuing,  and  payment  be 
required  accordingly. 

The  price  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  $200  per  an- 
num, payable  as  follows,  viz:  $60  at  the  opening, 
and  $60  at  the  middle  of  the  Winter  Term,  and  $80 
at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Term. 
By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yarnall, 

Secretary, 
No.  39  High  Street,  Philada. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  in  the  committee 
room,  Arch  street  meeting  house,  on  Seventh-day 
evening,  the  15th  instant,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  of  both  sexes  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
subject  are  particularly  invited  to  attend. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

Philada.,  Fourth  month,  1848. 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  467.) 

We  are  now  to  approach  the  close  of  Alex- 
ander Jaffray's  career.  On  the  7th  of  the  5th 
mouth,  1673,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years,  he 
was  removed  from  among  them,  and  from  the 
warfare  of  this  life,  in  full  assurance  of  a  glorious 
and  immortal  inheritance  among  the  blessed  of  all 
generations. 

During  his  illness,  which  lasted  twelve  days, 
he  gave  forth,  in  the  presence  of  many  Friends 
and  others,  very  substantial  attestation  to  that 
most  excellent  dispensation  of  gospel  light  and 
truth,  unto  which  he  had  of  late  years  been  more 
perfectly  and  fully  brought ;  in  which,  also,  he 
had  given  up  with  all  readiness  of  mind  to  walk, 
and  in  defence  of  which,  resignedly  to  suffer. 
Among  other  expressions,  these  following  abun- 
dantly prove  the  blessed  condition  of  his  spirit, 
up  to  the  awful  change. 

He  remarked,  it  was  his  great  joy  and  comfort 
in  that  trying  hour,  that  ever  he  had  been  counted 
worthy  to  bear  a  testimony  to,  and  suffer  for 
that  invaluable  principle  of  Christ's  inward  ap- 
pearance in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men, 
visiting  all  by  his  light,  grace,  and  good  Spirit, 
which  convinceth  of  sin.  And  further,  that 
the  great  judgment  and  condemnation  of  many 
in  the  nation,  especially  the  religious  profes- 
sors, was  and  would  be,  their  having  so  slighted 
and  despised,  yea,  hated  this  Divine  light,  and 
the  witnesses  of  it. 

Being  overcome  in  spirit,  he  occasionally 
said,  "  Now,  Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  spiritually  have  seen,  my 
heart  hath  felt,  and,  feeling,  shall  for  ever  feel 
thy  salvation  !" 

He  also  left  this  prediction  among  his  friends, 
that  a  time  of  great  and  near  trial  was  shortly 
coming  upon  Friends  in  that  corner  of  the  land, 


wherein  hypocrites  should  be  discovered  and 
made  manifest;  but  that  a  faithful  remnant,  even 
the  upright,  lowly  ones,  the  lowly  shrubs,  should 
be  preserved  and  brought  through  the  fiery  trial 
with  great  comfort,  when  tall  and  sturdy  oaks 
should  be  overthrown.  And  further,  that  this 
winnowing  season  should  be  attended  with,  or 
followed  by,  a  breaking  forth  of  a  greater  glory 
and  power,  than  he  or  others  had  ever  known  in 
that  quarter.  This  remarkable  language  was 
judged  to  be  plainly  verified  in  all  its  parts,  as 
well  by  the  great  accession  of  sufferings,  which, 
within  three  years  of  his  decease,  was  permitted 
to  befall  the  Friends  of  Aberdeen,  as  by  the  op- 
posite effect  these  sufferings  had  upon  the  dedi- 
cated and  upon  the  disobedient. 

Sometimes,  when  very  sick,  he  would  bless 
the  Lord,  that  now  fighting  with  a  natural  death, 
he  had  not  an  angry  God  to  deal  with.  "  Oh  !" 
said  he,  "  the  sting  of  death  is  fully  gone,  and 
death  is  mine ;  being  reconciled  to  me,  as  a 
sweet  passage,  through  Him  that  loved  me." 
And  again,  he  signified,  that  the  Lord  had  given 
him  the  garments  of  praise,  instead  of  the  spirit 
of  heaviness.  Another  time,  seeing  a  candle  in 
the  room  almost  gone  out,  he  said,  "  My  natural 
life  is  near  an  end,  like  that  candle,  for  want  of 
nourishment  or  matter  to  entertain  it ;  but  in  this 
[respect]  we  shall  differ,  that  if  it  be  let  alone, 
that  goes  out  with  a  stink,  but  I  shall  go  out 
with  a  good  savour  :  praises  to  my  God  for 
ever !" 

A  little  before  his  breath  ceased,  he  declared, 
He  had  been  with  his  God,  and  had  seen  deep 
things:  about  which  lime,  he  was  filled  in  a 
wonderful  manner  with  the  power  of  Christ, 
which  much  affected  those  present ;  and  very 
shortly  after,  he  gently  passed  away  ! 

One  of  the  earliest  minutes  recorded  by  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Aberdeen,  in  the 
book  provided  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  has  the  following  simple 
notice  of  his  death  :  "It  pleased  the  Lord  to  re- 
move out  of  the  body  our  dear  and  precious 
Friend,  Alexander  Jaffray,  at  his  own  house  at 
Kings  wells,  the  7th  of  the  5th  month,  1673,  at 
one  in  the  morning ;  who  was  buried  in  his  own 
burial-ground  there,  upon  the  8th  day.  He  was 
a  sincere,  upright-hearted  man  all  his  time,  and 
one  that  had  been  a  seeker  of  the  Lord  from  his 
youth  up,  and  had  much  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
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spirit  of  holiness  attending  his  heart,  as  his 
conversation  witnessed  ;  and  died  with  blessed 
and  living  testimonies  to  the  honour  of  Truth, 
before  many  professors  and  profane,  who  came 
to  see  him." 

The  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  were  not  dis- 
couraged by  their  late  unsuccessful  attempts 
against  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  renewed 
their  application  to  the  King's  Council  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  whilst  those  called  clergy,  on  their  part, 
strenuously  solicited  Archbishop  Sharpe's  pa- 
tronage ;  alleging,  that  "  the  Quakers'  schism 
was  prejudicial  to  the  interestof  the  Church,  and 
that  by  using  a  separate  burial-place,  they  pre- 
vented the  payment  of  the  fees  customary  on 
these  occasions."  But  this  complaint,  when 
laid  before  the  Council,  was  effectually  obviated 
by  the  representation  of  Friends,  with  regard  to 
their  disinterment  of  the  dead  bodies,  before  re- 
lated. The  Council,  on  hearing  both  sides,  did 
not  think  proper  to  interpose  their  authority  in 
this  case ;  the  deputation  were  accordingly  dis- 
missed, and  returned  home,  without  attaining 
their  purpose. 

This  people,  however,  were  not  long  Left  un- 
molested. A  proclamation  had  lately  been  issued 
from  the  King's  Council  against  house  or  field 
conventicles,  with  a  bond  attached,  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  heads  of  families  and  others,  obliging 
themselves  and  those  under  them  not  to  keep 
such  meetings  or  be  present  at  them,  under  a 
penally.  The  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  making 
use  of"  this  handle,  came  several  times  to  the 
meetings  of  Friends  in  that  city,  requiring  all 
present  to  subscribe  the  bond  ;  and  on  their  re- 
fusal, took  down  their  names.  But,  on  the  7th 
of  5th  month,  1674,  in  particular,  the  provost, 
with  other  magistrates  and  officers,  commanded 
them  to  depart,  and  because  they  refused,  direct- 
ed that  they  should  be  forcibly  put  out  of  their 
meeting-house ;  which  was  done.  Friends, 
nevertheless,  quietly  resumed  their  station  within 
the  walls,  on  the  magistrates  withdrawing  from 
the  spot ;  and  in  the  performance  of  their  reason- 
able, unobtrusive  service  towards  their  Maker, 
felt  the  strength  of  his  divine  presence  in  measure 
amongst  them,  whereby  some,  particularly  Robert 
Barclay  and  George  Keith,  were  enabled  to  de- 
clare of  his  goodness,  and  vocally  to  celebrate 
his  worthy  name  ! 

On  that  and  a  succeeding  day,  Friends  were 
generally  fined  according  to  the  bond  ;  and,  on 
the  15th,  Thomas  Dockery,  an  English  Friend, 
being  engaged  in  prayer,  was  taken  by  the  town- 
sergeants,  and  lodged  in  the  Tolbooth  for  up- 
wards of  thirteen  weeks;  as  was  also  William 
Gellie  soon  after,  for  the  like  offence,  during 
nearly  the  same  period.  The  next  step  taken 
against  Friends,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Par- 
liament against  conventicles,  and  the  order  in 
Council  was,  to  denounce  them  all  by  name 
at  the  market-cross  as  rebels  against  the  state, 
and  to  declare  their  personal  property  forfeited 


to  the  King's  use.  It  will  be  supposed,  that  all 
reasonable  measures  were  taken  by  a  people  so 
abused,  to  represent  their  case  to  those  in  power, 
as  well  as  to  remonstrate  with  their  immediate 
oppressors.  A  declaration  was  addressed  to  the 
Councd  by  the  sufferers,  and  signed  individually 
by  them,  which  sets  forth  in  appropriate  terms 
the  dutiful  demeanour  and  principles  of  this  re- 
ligious body  towards  the  government, — well 
known  even  in  those  early  days, — and  their  con- 
scientious scruple  against  signing  the  bond  in 
question. 

The  example  of  such,  who  in  the  line  of  offi- 
cial duty,  should  have  been  a  terror  only  to  evil- 
doers, no  doubt  would  operate  powerfully  in 
encouraging  the  more  ignorant  and  debased 
among  the  people,  to  acts  of  turbulent  malice  ; 
while  the  incentives  to  persecution  openly  offer- 
ed to  both  these  classes,  by  the  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, must  have  had  a  still  greater  effect.  The 
meetings  of  Friends  were,  in  consequence,  not 
unfrequently  attended  by  those,  whose  minds 
seemed  bent  on  disturbance  and  tlespitefulness. 
One  envious  opposer,  David  Rait,  was  especially 
active  :  for  the  space  of  two  years,  was  he  in  the 
practice  of  using  all  endeavours  to  interrupt  them 
in  the  hours  appropriated  for  divine  worship  ; 
being  usually  accompanied  and  abetted  by  a 
number  of  the  college  students,  whose  conduct 
was  insulting  and  outrageous  in  the  extreme. 

About  this  time,  Thomas  Fern,  who  came 
from  England  to  visit  his  brethren  in  Scotland, 
was  concerned  to  preach  in  one  of  their  public 
meetings ;  and  whilst  thus  engaged,  was  often 
interrupted  by  this  David  Rait,  whom  he  repeat- 
edly cautioned  to  desist  from  so  evil  a  practice 
as  this  of  turbulent  railing  ;  at  length,  after  long 
forbearance,  he  solemnly  warned  him  to  beware, 
lest  he  should  very  shortly  incur  some  remarka- 
ble judgment  from  the  hand  of  God.  Within  a 
few  days  after,  this  wicked  man  fell  under  ex- 
treme anguish  and  terror  of  conscience,  crying 
out  continually,  that  the  judgments  of  God  were 
upon  him  for  his  abuses  and  molestations  of  this 
people  in  their  religious  meetings.  Under  which 
concern,  he  was  incessantly  restless,  until  he  had 
sent  for  David  and  Robert  Barclay  from  Ury  to 
visit  him ;  upon  whose  coming,  with  some 
Friends  from  Aberdeen,  he  begged  them,  with 
many  tears,  to  forgive  him,  crying  out,  "  Help, 
help,  help  !  I  never  wronged  any  but  you,  and 
will  beg  your  help  on  my  knees,"  &c.  Moved 
with  compassion,  Friends  not  only  expressed 
their  forgiveness  of  him,  but  prayed  unto  the 
Lord  on  his  behalf;  after  which  he  recovered, 
and  his  mind  became  easy  and  quiet.  On  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  this  man,  notwithstand- 
ing, returned  to  his  former  practices,  the  iniquity 
of  which  seemed  to  be  aggravated  by  his  notori- 
ous ingratitude.  Thus  he  continued,  until  a 
spirit  of  distraction  seized  and  settled  on  him, 
under  which  he  ended  his  days. 

On  the  14th  of  the  2d  month,  1675,  a  public 
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conference  or  dispute  was  held  at  Aberdeen  in 
the  presence  of  some  hundreds  of  people,  be- 
tween Robert  Barclay  and  George  Keith  on  one 
part,  and  some  students  of  divinity,  so  called,  on 
the  other :  the  occasion  of  which  was  this. 
Robert  Barclay,  with  a  view  of  rescuing  the 
Society  from  the  odium  under  which  they  lay, 
through  gross  misrepresentation  of  their  doctrines 
from  the  pulpits,  published  his  "  Theses"  which 
was  the  ground-work  of  the  "  Apology  ;"  giving 
a  brief  and  plain  account  of  the  principles  owned 
by  them,  that  the  public  might  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  candidly  considering  the  subject.  At 
the  end  of  these  Propositions,  he  offered  to  de- 
fend them  in  those  places  where  they  had  been 
thus  misrepresented,  and  against  such  persons 
as  had  so  traduced  them.  But  none  of  these, 
namely,  the  public  preachers,  choosing  to  accept 
the  proposal,  and  by  a  fair  and  sober  discussion 
to  inform  themselves  what  th  jy  were ;  this 
method  seems  to  have  been  pitched  upon  ; — 
namely,  to  select  some  from  among  the  students 
of  their  University  to  take  up  the  cause,  as  of 
themselves  ;  that  if  those  termed  Quakers  should 
have  the  advantage,  the  consequence  would  be 
immaterial,  in  a  contest  with  young  men. 
Friends  were  under  no  obligation  to  join  issue 
with  these  youths,  as  it  was  not  to  them,  but  to 
the  public  preachers,  who  propagated  these  mis- 
representations, the  proposal  was  made.  But, 
as  they  were  not  afraid  of  meeting  the  greatest 
and  ablest,  so  the  Truth,  they  thought,  led  them 
not  to  despise  any,  who  might  be  disposed  in  a 
becoming  manner  to  treat  with  them  on  the 
"  reason  of  the  hope  "  that  was  in  them.  The 
dispute  was  accordingly  held  for  the  appointed 
space  of  three  hours  ;  but  terminated,  as  such 
disputes  generally  do,  in  tumult  and  disorder ; 
the  students  handlingserioussubjects  with  levity, 
and  at  last  triumphing  in  a  victory  which  they 
had  not  obtained.  Having  numbers  on  their 
side,  they  used  clamour  and  personal  abuse,  and 
wounding  them  with  clods  and  stones,  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  debate.  But  the  result  proved  on 
which  side  the  advantage  lay ;  for  four  of  the 
students  present,  though  not  disputants,  were  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  Friends' 
principles,  that  they  joined  them  in  society,  and 
gave  forth  a  written  declaration  under  their  hand, 
stating  the  grounds  of  their  change,  which  was 
afterward  printed  at  the  close  of  a  controversial 
piece  of  Robert  Barclay's,  in  reply  to  the 
students'  objections. 

(To  be  continued.) 


tate  on  the  universal  love  of  God,  and  the  har- 
mony of  holy  angels,  the  serenity  of  our  minds 
may  never  be  clouded  in  remembering  that  some 
part  of  our  employments  tends  to  support  cus- 
toms which  have  their  foundation  in  the  self- 
seeking  spirit." — John  Woolman. 


DIVINE  LOVE. 

"Divine  Love,  which  enlarges  the  heart  to- 
ward mankind  universally,  is  that  alone  which 
stops  every  corrupt  stream,  and  opens  those 
channels  of  business  and  commerce,  where  no- 
thing runs  that  is  not  pure  ;  and  so  establishes 
our  goings,  that  when  in  our  labours  we  medi- 


THE  DESERTED  SAILOR. 

(Concluded  from  page  477.) 

On  the  1st  of  June,  there  is  this  touching  entry 
in  the  journal: — "It  would  be  needless  to  write 
how  often  my  eyes  are  cast  upon  the  sea  to  look 
for  shipping ;  and  every  little  atom  in  the  sky  I 
take  for  a  sail ;  then  I  look  till  my  eyes  dazzle, 
and  immediately  the  object  disappears.  When 
I  was  put  on  shore,  the  captain  told  me  it  was 
the  time  of  year  for  shipping  to  pass  this  way, 
which  makes  me  look  out  the  more  diligently." 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  this  month,  he 
had  but  two  quarts  of  water  left  in  his  cask,  and 
this  was  so  muddy,  as  only  to  be  drinkable  after 
straining  through  a  handkerchief.  He  then 
thought  of  digging  for  water.  After  digging  to 
the  depth  of  seven  feet,  he  found  not  so  much  as 
a  trace  of  moisture,  and  he  desisted  from  his 
labour  with  feelings  easier  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. At  this  time  deep  considerations  of  his 
apparently  approaching  death  filled  his  mind, 
and  he  spent  many  hours  in  prayer  and  in  solemn 
meditations  upon  a  future  state.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  June,  faint  and  sick  with  thirst, 
he  drank  his  last  portion  of  water  to  the  very 
dregs,  and  in  the  strength  of  it  he  went  out  on  a 
fresh  search  for  some  of  this  precious  fluid. 
After  four  hours'  tedious  walking  under  a  burn- 
ing sun,  he  at  length  became  so  weary  and  faint, 
as  to  be  unable  to  proceed  any  further,  and  he 
lay  down  wishing  he  might  die.  His  situation 
was  that  of  the  fainting  Hagar  in  the  wilderness, 
and  his  deliverance  was  to  prove  as  signal. 
Rising  at  length  from  the  earth,  he  walked 
slowly  over  the  rocks  towards  his  tent,  as  he 
thought  to  die.  But  not  so  :  his  eye  was  led  to 
a  hollow  place  in  a  rock,  toward  which  he 
eagerly  sprang.  Who  can  paint  his  joy,  or 
describe  his  gratitude,  on  finding  that  it  contain- 
ed a  little  silver  rill  of  water,  pure,  cold,  and 
fresh  !  The  poor  fellow  cast  himself  on  the 
earth,  and  drank  most  immoderately  Of  the  deli- 
cious fluid.  In  the  intoxication  of  his  joy  he 
sat  down  by  its  side,  and  drank  again  and  again 
of  its  life-giving  draught.  The  treasures  of  the 
whole  earth  were  poor  and  mean  in  comparison 
with  that  tiny  streamlet.  Evening  was  closing 
in,  and, taking  care  to  mark  well  its  position,  he 
returned  to  his  tent  with  a  step  more  elastic  than 
he  had  yet  known,  and  a  heart  brimful  of  grati- 
tude and  joy.  Thus  one  source  of  his  deepest 
anxiety  was,  for  the  time  at  least,  diminished. 
He  was  now  able  to  use  the  water  freely  ;  but 
whether  from  previous  excessive  over-fatigue,  or 
as  the  consequence  of  a  long  disappointed  hope, 
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cannot  be  said,  but  it  is  evident  that  now  symp- 
toms of  delirium  began  to  appear,  and  of  these 
he  was  himself  conscious.  Strange  fancies  filled 
his  mind  at  times,  which  disappeared  at  other 
times.  Possibly,  from  the  free  use  of  water, 
these  symptoms,  which  might  have  taken  a  part 
of  their  origin  in  the  want  of  that  fluid,  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  entries  in  the  journal  resume 
their  usual  simple  character.  For  some  time 
past  his  supply  of  wood  for  fuel  had  failed  him, 
and,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  that  not  so 
much  as  a  shrub  existed  in  the  island,  he  began 
to  despair  of  again  tasting  cooked  food,  when 
one  day,  as  he  paced  along  the  beach,  a  good- 
sized  tree  was  cast  ashore.  This  he  cut  in  half, 
and  was  ihus  resupplied  with  fire  materials  for  a 
little  time.  Another  difficulty  then  opposed  him: 
he  was  quite  unable  to  procure  any  fresh  food  ; 
and  with  a  "raging  hunger"  preying  upon  him, 
he  wandered  about  the  island  seeking  it  in  vain. 
As  if  to.  heap  misfortune  on  his  devoted  head, 
the  increased  power  of  the  sun,  the  heat  of  which 
blistered  his  face,  dried  up  his  well.  Previously 
to  this  he  had  filled  his  cask,  and,  for  conveni- 
ence sake,  had  removed  most  of  his  things  to  a 
cave  near  to  the  well.  Thus  were  all  his  first 
anxieties  renewed  again,  while  there  remained  to 
him  less  energy  of  body  and  mind  to  struggle 
against  them.  One  day  as  he  wandered  along 
the  shore,  he  was  startled  at  the  appearance  of  a 
rude  cross  in  the  distance.  On  approaching  it, 
he  found  it  the  grave-mark,  as  he  conjectured,  of 
some  one  buried  in  that  spot.  This  was  the 
first  token  he  had  perceived  in  the  island  of  a 
previous  visit  by  his  fellow-men  ;  and  while  it 
kindled  hope,  it  was  also  full  of  melancholy 
promptings  upon  his  own  condition.  He,  too, 
appeared  to  be  cast  there  as  one  dead,  yet  with 
this  difference — as  one  deserted  in  his  death. 
This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  another  month. 
In  spite  of  the  most  diligent  search,  water  was 
not  to  be  found.  On  the  last  day  in  June  he 
writes  with  mournful  brevity,  "  There  is  now 
not  one  drop !" 

July  opened  upon  this  miserable  man  with  all 
the  intense  heat  of  the  season  in  that  latitude? 
In  one  of  his  water-seeking  expeditions,  he  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  large  flocks  of  goats,  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundreds.  He  vainly  endea- 
vored to  pursue  them  ;  but  they  proved  far  too 
swift  for  his  decaying  strength,  and  bounded 
away,  leaving  him  in  his  desolation.  Great 
flocks  of  sea-fowl  were  often  visible  in  the  strand, 
in  such  numbers,  that,  when  they  took  wing  at 
his  approach,  they  appeared  like  a  dense  cloud, 
which,  coming  between  him  and  the  sun,  com- 
pletely intercepted  the  light.  Once  he  found  a 
brush  on  the  shore,  and  early  in  August  he  dis- 
covered other  traces  of  the  visits  of  prev  ious 
voyagers,  finding  in  a  rock — which,  at  a  distance, 
looked  something  like  a  rude  cottage — some  old 
nails,  and  pieces  of  broken  glass  bottles,  and  also 
a  piece  of  a  broken  oar.    He  now  called  to  mind 
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his  early  attempt  at  horticulture,  and  set  out  for 
the  spot  where  he  had  planted  his  peas  and 
onions,  near  to  the  place  where  he  had  first 
pitched  his  tent.  He  saw  from  a  little  distance, 
to  his  joy,  that  some  green  plants  appeared  on 
the  spot,  and  on  drawing  near,  he  found  that  a 
few  had  sprung  up ;  but  as  if  the  withering 
hand  was  upon  hiin  in  all  things,  the  rest  had 
been  utterly  devoured  by  vermin.  For  the  period 
of  three  months  there  had  not  fallen  a  half  hour's 
rain  on  the  island.  At  this  period  of  his  history, 
with  his  miseries  increasing  upon  him,  he  thus 
writes  :  "  My  heart  is  so  full,  that  my  pen  cannot 
utter  it.  I  now  and  then  find  a  little  water, 
which  the  goats  have  left  me.  I  always  scoop 
it  up  to  the  last  drop,  and  use  it  very  sparingly." 
On  one  of  his  visits  to  his  old  tent,  while  inside 
it,  he  was  much  alarmed  at  hearing  a  great  noise, 
as  if  a  "  hundred  coppersmiths  were  at  work." 
His  alarm  continued  until  he  resolved  to  search 
for  the  cause  of  this  commotion,  and  ascending  a 
hill,  he  discovered  its  origin  in  the  chattering  of 
a  vast  flock  of  birds,  which  whirred  into  the  air 
as  soon  as  they  perceived  him.  This  little  dis- 
covery greatly  relieved  his  mind,  which,  under 
the  horrors  of  his  situation,  was  become  much 
enfeebled.  He  measured  the  contents  of  his 
water-cask,  and  found  he  had  but  six  gallons 
left.  He  drank  by  measure,  and  eked  out  his 
allowance  as  much  as  he  could,  abstaining  from 
boiling  his  food.  The  entries  in  his  journal 
preserve  a  melancholy  monotony — "  Went  out 
to  search  for  water,  but  in  vain,''  is  the  only 
memorandum  for  many  days.  How  earnestly 
he  now  lifted  up  his  prayers  and  his  eyes  to  the 
heavens,  may  well  be  imagined  !  But  that  say- 
ing was  true  of  them  which  had  its  primary  re- 
ference to  another  race,  "  The  heaven  that  is 
over  thy  head  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that 
is  under  thee  shall  be  iron."  "  I  looked  up," 
he  writes,  "  to  the  heavens  all  round  me,  to  see 
if  the  sky  was  overcast,  that  I  might  have  some 
hopes  of  rain  ;  but  all,  to  my  sorrow,  was  very 
clear."  He  was  now  frequently  out  until  eve- 
ning looking  for  water,  and  many  times  was  far 
from  home,  as  the  shades  of  night  approached. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  sun  having  set, 
he  was  compelled  to  sleep  away  from  his  cave : 
having  laid  down,  his  slumbers  were  soon  dis- 
turbed by  new  tormentors  ;  such  a  prodigious 
number  of  rats  surrounded  him,  as  put  him  in 
considerable  jeopardy  of  being  devoured  alive. 
He  took  good  care  after  this  to  return  to  his  cave 
before  dark.  Despair  was  now  rapidly  seizing 
his  mind,  resisted  only  by  a  few  feeble  struggles 
of  expiring  hope:  he  had  now  "given  up  all 
hopes  of  finding  any  water,"  and  wandered  on 
the  strand  lost  in  distraction.  Here  he  espied  a 
turtle,  which  he  succeeded  in  killing ;  and  he 
slaked  his  burning  thirst  with  thegreatest  avidity 
in  the  creature's  blood.  At  a  later  period,  he 
found  some  relief  in  drinking  the  fluid  contents 
of  the  eggs  of  the  sea-fowl ;  but  both  proved  ill 
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substitutes  for  water,  and  he  was  seized  with  an 
illness,  which  he  ardently  hoped  might  end  his 
sufferings.  His  head  swelled,  he  became  dizzy, 
and  was  frequently  delirious  :  he  could  no  longer 
walk,  and  could  only  crawl  from  place  to  place. 
He  often  crawled  up  to  a  turtle,  which,  with  his 
razor,  he  killed,  and  then  the  poor  fellow  lay  by 
its  side  quenching  his  thirst  in  its  life-blood. 
And  now  approaches  the  close  of  this  mournful 
history.  Burnt  up  with  thirst,  he  drank,  in  des- 
peration, a  quantity  of  salt  water  ;  but  this  had 
nearly  proved  immediately  fatal  to  him.  Now, 
in  a  few  affecting  words,  he  scrawls,  "  I  am  so 
much  decayed,  that  I  am  a  perfect  skeleton,  and 
cannot  write  the  particulars,  my  hand  shakes 
so."  Further  on — "My  wood  is  all  gone!'' 
"  I  hope  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  upon  my 
soul."  The  last  entry  is  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  unhappy  outcast  records  the  short 
and  simple  words,  "All  as  before  !" 

Thus  perished  the  deserted  sailor,  after  the 
endurance  of  bodily  and  mental  agonies,  for  up- 
wards of  five  months,  a  part  of  which  only  would 
have  sufficed  to  unseat  the  reason  of  many  men. 
Yet  this  unhappy  man  need  not  have  died :  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  che- 
mistry would  have  saved  him.  We  were  struck 
recently  with  the  expedient  of  some  sailors  in 
procuring  fresh  water  from  salt,  which,  though 
perfectly  familiar  to  us  before,  deserves  note. 
The  apparatus  was  an  iron  pot,  a  wooden  lid,  and 
a  musket  barrel.  By  this  means  a  good  supply 
of  pure  fresh  water  was  obtained  by  distilling  the 
salt  water.  So  might  our  outcast  have  saved 
himself  from  death.  How  easy  to  make  a  still 
of  the  teakettle  which  he  had,  and  a  worm  of 
the  musket  barrel !  Two  or  three  hours  thus 
spent  every  day,  might  have  supplied  him  with 
sufficient  fresh  water  for  all  his  necessities, 
and  preserved  him  from  the  dreadful  death  which 
overcame  him.  Not  knowing  into  whose  hands 
these  pages  may  fall,  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while  repeating  this  homely  suggestion  here. 
How  different  now  is  the  aspect  of  this  once 
melancholy  island  !  Many  acres  of  the  Green 
Mountain  are  under  cultivation ;  esculents  of  all 
kinds  grow  in  abundance  ;  roads  have  been  made, 
a  plentiful  spring  of  water  has  been  discovered, 
whose  contents  are  conveyed  by  iron  pipes  to  a 
large  tank  in  the  English  fort.  Cattle,  and 
sheep,  and  livestock  enliven  the  hills,  where 
wild  goats  still  wander  in  immense  numbers. 
An  importation  of  terriers  has  exterminated  the 
rats.  Fruits  of  various  kinds  adorn  and  enrich 
the  gardens.  A  safe  anchorage  has  been  found, 
in  which  many  a  gallant  ship  has  ridden  ;  and 
a  government  establishment  gives  Ascension  its 
laws  and  orders.  Thus  have  the  united  efforts 
of  men  caused  this  "  wilderness  to  smile  and 
blossom  as  the  rose,"  where  all  the  energies  of 
one  unhappy  individual,  proved  insufficient  to 
deliver  himself  from  the  combined  terrors  of  thirst 
and  hunger. — Chambers's  Journal. 


From  the  (London)  Friend. 

The  Condition  and  prospects  of  Ireland,  and 
the  evils  arising  from  the  present  distribution 
of  landed  property,  with  suggestions  for  a  ' 
remedy.    By  Jonathan  Pim. 

(Concluded  from  page  471.) 

Substantially  we  agree  in  the  view  here  taken, 
since,  though  we  would  not  by  law  establish  the 
privilege  of  primogeniture,  we  would  not  (as  is 
the  case  in  France)  by  law  abolish  it. 

We  may  be  thought  to  attach  too  great  im- 
portance to  the  views  propounded  in  the  pre- 
ceding passages,  and  to  overlook  various  other 
circumstances  in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  which 
also  oppose  her  advancement  in  true  civilization. 
We  can  assure  such  an  observer,  (and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  writer  of  the  work  before  .us,) 
that  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  influence  of 
other  causes  operating  upon  her.  In  the  human 
system,  disease  frequently  appears  in  a  compli- 
cated form,  but  if  one  great  portion  can  be  healed, 
it  often  leads,  from  the  sympathy  of  the  several 
parts,  to  the  recovery  of  others.  Just  so  it  is  in 
the  social  economy.  The  removal  of  one  great 
pressure  upon  the  springs  of  a  people's  energy, 
will  often  open  the  way  and  give  strength  for 
many  wholesome  enterprises.  Human  energy 
may  give  fertility  to  rocks,  or  create  wealth 
where  the  soil  can  hardly  be  said  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  the  people ;  arts,  navigation  and 
commerce  may  supply  the  means  of  profitable 
exchange  with  the  producers  of  food  on  more 
congenial  soils ;  but  Ireland,  whatever  her  arts 
or  commerce  may  be  brought  to  effect,  is  formed 
to  be  a  food-producing  country.  Her  natural 
riches  are  to  be  found  in  her  fertile  soil,  and  in 
her  mild  and  rather  humid  climate,  so  favourable 
for  the  development  of  most  vegetable  products. 
It  is  in  this  land  that  we  have  an  immense  num- 
ber of  starving  labourers,  and,  in  proportion  to 
their  wants,  a  still  larger  amount  of  uncultivated 
land,  capable,  by  a  moderate  outlay  on  the  part 
of  the  owners,  of  giving  wealth  to  them,  and  of 
diffusing,  by  the  supply  of  profitable  labour, 
ample  means  of  support  to  every  Irish  peasant. 
The  grand  impediment  to  the  development  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland,  is  found  in  the  legal  bonds  by 
which  it  is,  to  so  large  an  extent,  held.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  men  who,  though  the  nominal  lords, 
are  utterly  unable  to  discharge  any  duty  of  pro- 
prietorship, and  who  are  also  unable  to  divide 
and  sell  their  estates  to  capitalists,  whose  object 
would  be  to  render  them  productive,  and  who  in 
effecting  this  object,  could  not  fail  to  provide 
food  and  clothing  for  her  wretched  peasantry. 
This  statement  is  no  dream  over  an  English  fire- 
side; but  is  the  sober  judgment  of  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  independent  men  in  our 
sister  isle.  Very  early  in  the  course  of  the 
present  distress,  Jonathan  Pim  pointed  out  in  a 
pamphlet  this  great  seat  of  his  country's  ills,  and 
the  same  service  was  done  simultaneously  and 
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in  a  very  able  manner,  by  a  gentleman  in  a 
public  office  in  Dublin.  Both  these  pamphlets 
were  issued  anonymously,  but  they  have  elicited 
much  useful  information,  and  we  have  not  met 
with  a  single  person  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  carefully  into  the  question,  who  differs 
essentially  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
essays  referred  to. 

While  thus  anxious  to  see  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  of  Ireland  opened  to  her  starving  labour- 
ers, we  are  not  insensible  to  considerations,  pro- 
bably present  to  some  of  our  readers'  minds, 
arising  out  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
The  moral  condition  of  any  people  is  the  great 
test  of  their  civilization,  and  we  admit  that,  thus 
tried,  Ireland  does  stand  very  low.  Her  evils 
are  fundamentally  moral.  The  mischiefs  con- 
nected with  her  land  tenure,  under  an  enlight- 
ened, patriotic  and  virtuous  aristocracy,  might 
have  been  so  small  as  to  present  a  very  favour- 
able specimen  of  social  condition  and  civilization. 
It  might  possibly  have  been  such  as  to  form  a 
plausible  argument  in  favour  of  the  existing 
system.  The  evil  of  bankrupt  owners,  of  estates 
under  the  miserable  management  of  agents  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  of  Mortgagees,  would  be 
nearly  unknown;  the  complication  of  titles  to 
land,  connected  with  the  endless  course  of  sub- 
letting on  perpetuity  leases,  and  the  host  of  legal 
practitioners  and  officers,  which  the  very  desti- 
tution of  the  country  has  called  forth  to  prey 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  people,  would  never  have 
existed.  The  tenantry,  under  the  benignant 
sway  of  their  hereditary  lords,  would  have  fairly 
shared  with  them  in  the  products  of  their  toil, 
and  have  held  their  lands  from  generation  to 
generation,  by  the  unwritten  compact  of  kind- 
ness and  fidelity.  This,  however,  is  but  a  dream 
of  what  is  theoretically  possible.  It  is  true  there 
are  scarcely  any  political  circumstances  under 
which  a  really  moral  people  may  not  enjoy  a 
great  degree  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  Ire- 
land, had  she  been  an  island  of  saints,  might 
have  prospered  under  all  her  disadvantages. 
But  we  must  deal  with  probabilities,  and  con- 
sider mankind  as  they  are  found  in  the  world  we 
live  in.  We  must  dwell  more  on  the  great  ten- 
dencies of  things,  than  on  the  possibility  of  op- 
posing those  tendencies.  History,  ancient  and 
modern,  confirms,  we  believe,  the  doctrine  that 
the  division  of  a  country  into  few  territorial 
holdings,  whether  the  proprietors  be  poor  or 
rich,  is  unfavourable  to  the  advancement  of  the 
people,  in  arts  or  morals. 

"  Spain  is  held  in  large  estates  strictly  entailed. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  deprived  of  all 
interest  in  the  soil.  The  land  is  ill-cultivated. 
Her  peasantry  are  indolent  and  poor.  M'Cul- 
loch,  in  reference  to  the  low  state  of  agriculture, 
makes  the  following  remarks  :  '  Probably  moral 
causes  have  had  still  more  influence  than  physi- 
cal, in  retarding  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the 
Peninsula.    At  the  head  of  the  former,  must  be 
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placed  the  vast  extent  of  the  lands,  belonging  to 
the  -nobility,  clergy  and  corporations.  Mr. 
Townsend  mentions,  that  the  estates  of  three 
great  lords,  the  Dukes  of  Osuna,  Alba,  and  Me- 
dina Cceli,  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  immense 
province  of  Andalusia  ;  and  several  in  the  other 
provinces  are  hardly  less  extensive.  These  vast 
possessions  are  uniformly  held  under  strict  en- 
tail. The  younger  branches  of  the  great  families, 
though  they  inherit  all  their  pride,  inherit  Utile 
or  none  of  their  wealth.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  exceedingly  ill-educated,  and  when  not  em- 
ployed in  government  service,  pass  their  days  in 
a  state  of  slothful  dependence.  Arthur  Young, 
in  his  time,  attributed  the  unimproved  state  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia  chiefly  to  the  extent  of 
estates,  the  absence  of  some  very  great  proprie- 
tors, and  the  inattention  of  all.  The  peasan  ts  are 
a  miserable  set  that  live  in  poor  cabins,  without 
other  chimnies  than  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  the 
smoke  out.  Since  Young's  time  some  improve- 
ment has  taken  place,  but  it  still  appears  to  be 
in  a  miserable  condition.  M'Culloch  thus  de- 
scribes it : — '  The  division  of  the  island  into  im- 
mense estates,  most  of  which  were  acquired  by 
Spanish  grandees,  the  want  of  leases  and  the 
restrictions  on  industry,  have  paralysed  the  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants,  and  snnk  them  to  the 
lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Since 
1750,  however,  improvements  of  various  kinds 
have  been  slowly,  but  gradually  gaining  ground  ; 
and  within  the  last  few  years,  several  important 
and  substantial  reforms  have  been  introduced, 
which  will,  it  is  hoped,  conspire  to  raise  this 
fine  island  from  the  abyss  into  which  it  had  been 
thrown  by  bad  laws  and  bad  government.'  'The 
beneficial  effects  of  a  numerous  proprietary  are 
equally  evident,  whether  we  look  to  the  cold  and 
sterile  lands  of  Norway,  to  the  carefully  irri- 
gated plains  of  northern  Italy,  to  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Switzerland,  or  the  swampy  pold- 
ers of  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  Norway,  the 
land  is  parcelled  out  into  small  estates,  affording 
a  comfortable  subsistence,  and,  in  a  moderate 
degree,  the  elegancies  of  civilized  life,  but  nothing 
more.  With  a  population  of  910,000  inhabi- 
tants, about  the  year  1819,  there  were  41,656 
estates." 

The  reader  of  Jonathan  Pirn's  work  will  find 
other  valuable  illustrations  of  the  evils  connected 
with  the  system  of  land  ownership  prevailing  in 
Ireland,  as  well  as  of  the  social  benefits  arising 
(in  popish  as  well  as  protestant  countries)  from 
the  multiplication  of  moderate-sized,  or  even 
small  freeholds.  These  circumstances  of  a  coun- 
try have  an  important  influence  on  the  moral 
condition  of  its  people.  The  bold  and  clear- 
thinking  Arnold  was  of  opinion,  that  "  some- 
thing must  be  done  (in  England)  to  restrain  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  property  in  single 
hands,  to  facilitate  its  acquisition  and  secure  its 
possession  by  the  mass  of  the  community." 
But  if  danger  to  our  country  be  brooding  in  the 
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large  territorial  possessions  of  our  ex-merchants 
and  manufacturers,  what  must  be  the  mischiefs 
under  which  our  poor  sister  has  been  suffering 
for  ages,  and  is  now  suffering,  with  an  intensity 
which  cannot  be  pourtrayed?  The  Utopian 
picture  which  we  have  drawn  of  benignant  and 
virtuous  lords  and  a  happy  peasantry,  must  be, 
we  fear,  reversed,  to  present  to  us  a  correct  view 
of  the  past,  and  we  say  it  with  regret  and  shame, 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  with  reference 
to  the  higher,  fully  as  much  as  to  the  lower 
portions  of  her  people.  Everything  which 
could  be  conceived  as  likely  to  aggravate  the 
evils  of  her  system  of  landholding  has  fallen  upon 
her.  The  people  (we  mean  the  many  free-born 
subjects  of  the  imperial  crown)  have  partaken 
little  of  the  sympathy  of  the  few.  In  ordinary 
times  the  death  of  thousands  of  the  peasantry  by 
famine,  a  matter  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence, 
has  hardly  excited  the  attention  in  Ireland, 
which  the  accidental  death  of  a  single  passenger 
on  one  of  our  railways  produces  in  England. 
We  anxiously  inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  an 
accident,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  or  of 
legal  interference,  if  needful,  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  any  circumstances  of  neglect  or  any  defect 
in  the  system  of  a  railway  company.  A  similar 
feeling  is  excited,  if  the  death  of  a  pauper  in  our 
workhouses  is  reported  to  have  been  hastened 
by  the  neglect  of  medical  or  other  care.  Alas  ! 
this  care  for  human  life,  without  respect  to  rank 
or  station,  we  regret  to  say,  is  very  imperfectly 
recognised  in  Ireland,  and  the  fear  of  being 
thought  to  sympathize  with  assassination  shall 
not  deter  us  from  saying,  that  wherever  the  lives 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  are  held  so  cheap  as 
they  are  in  Ireland,  we  have  no  reasonable 
ground  to  expect  that  they  should  maintain  a 
dread  of  shedding  blood — a  strong  sense  of  the 
inviolability  of  human  life. 

This  cheapness  of  human  life,  we  do  believe 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  laws  which 
obstruct  the  free  sale  of  land,  and  the  compli- 
cation of  titles,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  alter.  The  absence  of  a  middle 
class  in  so  large  a  portion  of  Ireland,  we  believe 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  that  wicked  code 
of  penal  laws  against  popery,  by  which  the  name 
of  Protestantism  has  been  branded  with  disgrace. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  comparatively  short  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  abolition  of  those 
laws,  if  the  land  had  been  free,  if  all  classes  of 
the  Irish  could  have  invested  their  property  in 
their  native  soil,  we  doubt  not  that  even  in  the 
wilds  of  Connaught,  where  at  this  moment  starva- 
tion and  disease  are  so  largely  doing  the  work  of 
death,  there  would  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  smaller  and  larger  freeholders  living 
on  their  unencumbered  lands,  and  who,  not  de- 
pendent on  the  potato  crop,  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  labourers,  would  have  been  able  to  meet 
the  loss  of  one  article  of  their  produce,  and  to 
have  rendered  the  needful  aid  to  their  poorer 


neighbours.  But  the  assertion  is  sometimes 
hazarded,  that  Popery  is  incompatible  with  a 
prosperous  condition  of  the  people.  We  really 
believe  that  we  have  as  high  an  estimate  of  the 
influence  and  importance  of  true  protestant  prin- 
ciples on  the  welfare  of  mankind  as  most  of  our 
readers,  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  pros- 
perous industry  and  the  general  social  condition 
of  several  Roman  Catholic  countries,  in  which 
the  peasantry  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an 
interest  in  the  soil.  "  The  fertility  and  careful 
cultivation  of  Lombardy  is  the  theme  of  every 
traveller." — "Savoy,  though  a  poor  country, 
produces  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  in- 
habitants. Small  reservoirs  are  prepared  near 
the  tops  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  from  which 
water  is  let  out  at  pleasure  in  spring  and  summer, 
while  to  prevent  the  earth  from  being  washed 
down  the  declivity,  small  stone  walls  are  erected, 
so  that  by  dint  of  skill  and  industry,  cultivation 
is  extended  over  tracts  which  would  otherwise 
be  a  continued  surface  of  naked  rock."  These 
peasants  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  they  are  most 
of  them  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  they  cultivate. 
We  need  not  call  to  the  reader's  mind  the  pea- 
santry of  France,  of  Belgium,  of  Switzerland, 
and  several  other  districts,  to  prove  that  the  re- 
ligious circumstances  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are 
not  absolute  impediments  to  their  becoming  useful 
and  respectable  citizens  of  the  state.  Unfeign- 
edly  should  we  rejoice  to  see  a  Luther,  a  George 
Fox,  or  a  John  Wesley,  raised  up  in  Ireland  to 
do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist  in  the  authority  of 
truth  and  love.  But  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
call  forth  such  agencies.  Let  us  do  what  we 
can.  It  is  something  to  remove  stumbling-blocks 
out  of  the  way ;  and  in  Ireland  they  have  been 
and  still  are  many  and  great.  With  a  single 
eye  to  our  common  Father,  let  us  fulfil  the  law 
of  justice  and  mercy  towards  our  brethren. 

Many  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  have, 
we  believe,  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good  to  men's  bodies  as  well  as  souls, 
sought  to  relieve  the  manifold  sorrows  and  sick- 
nesses of  a  famine-stricken  population.  They 
have  done  well ;  their  christian  sympathy  has 
warmed  many  a  heart  with  gratitude  to  God  and 
man,  whilst  supplying  the  calls  of  hunger  and 
nakedness.  It  is  not  written  on  earth  what  has 
been  and  may  be,  all  the  fruits  of  this  work  of 
mercy.  But  let  us  not  think  our  work  is  done. 
If  it  were  our  plain  duty  not  to  shut  up  our 
bowels  of  compassion  against  the  hunger  of  our 
perishing  brothers  and  sisters  in  Ireland,  are  we 
not  called  upon  to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  those  needs  to  perform  the 
charity,  so  much  higher  than  that  of  alms,  of 
helping  the  poor  peasantry  of  Ireland  to  help 
themselves  ? 


A  frequent  and  attentive  prospect  of  that  mo- 
ment which  must  put  a  period  to  all  our  schemes, 
and  deprive  us  of  all  our  acquisitions,  is  indeed  of 
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the  utmost  efficacy  to  the  just  and  rational  regu- 
lation of  our  lives ;  nor  would  ever  anything 
wicked,  or  often  anything  absurd,  be  undertaken 
or  prosecuted  by  him  who  should  begin  every 
day  with  a  serious  reflection  that  he  is  born  to 
die. — Dr.  Johnson. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  22,  1848. 


We  copy  into  the  present  number  an  interesting 
article  on  the  African  slave  trade,  from  the  London 
Anti-Slavery  Reporter  of  last  month,  which  brings 
again  into  view  the  astounding  and  melancholy 
fact,  that  this  desolating  commerce  continues  undi- 
minished, notwithstanding  the  exertions  and  ex- 
penditures applied  to  its  suppression.  This  trade  is 
admitted  to  have  received  a  considerable  impulse 
by  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  slave-grown  sugars, 
by  the  British  Parliament;  and  the  conviction  now 
appears  to  be  gaining  admittance  among  the  friends 
of  the  negro,  and  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  that 
while  the  existing  demand  for  slaves  continues,  the 
trade  cannot  be  extinguished  by  force.  The  navies 
of  Europe  and  America  have  captured  a  number  of 
slavers  and  restored  the  victims  to  freedom,  but  the 
cruising  system  has  driven  the  traders  to  expedients, 
which  involve  a  greater  degree  of  suffering  and 
mortality  than  usually  attended  the  traffic  while  it 
was  free.  Even  those  who  approve  of  military 
force  applied  to  the  attainment  of  justifiable  objects, 
are  ready  to  question  the  expediency  of  continuing 
the  present  plans  for  the  extinction  of  that  odious 
trade.  Without  stopping  to  examine  the  probable 
consequence  of  withdrawing  the  cruisers  now  em- 
ployed on  the  African  coast,  we  may  justly  enquire 
whether  there  are  any  means  in  the  power  of  those 
who  are  desirous  of  maintaining  the  principles  of 
peace  in  their  fulness  and  consistency,  by  which 
this  cruel  waste  of  life  may  be  prevented.  It  may 
be  confidently  answered  there  are;  and  happily 
these  means  are  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
admit  and  of  those  who  deny  the  lawfulness  of  a 
resort  to  arms.  The  whole  system  of  slavery  resting 
on  the  market  for  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  the 
vulnerable  point  is  too  obvious  to  demand  elucida- 
tion. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — This  body  con- 
vened as  usual  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  A  num- 
ber of  ministers,  members  of  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, were  present.  Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robt. 
Lindsay,  from  England,  who  were  with  us  last  year, 
Richard  Mott,  Anna  Adams,  Abigail  Hoag,  from 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  John  Meader,  from 
New  England,  Clarissa  Fussel,  from  Baltimore,  and 


Jared  Patterson,  from  Indiana,  for  all  of  whom  cer" 
tificates  or  minutes  were  produced  and  read,  except 
for  those  from  Europe  (  whose  credentials  were  read 
last  year)  and  the  friend  from  New  England. 

Epistles  from  New  York,  Baltimore,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Indiana,  London  and  Dublin,  together 
with  the  general  printed  epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London,  were  received  and  read,  and 
the  preparation  of  replies  referred  to  a  committee  as 
usual. 

Afternoon. — The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings were  read,  containing  an  interesting  epistle 
from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London,  and  an 
account  of  the  investigation  recently  made  into  the 
condition  of  the  coloured  people  residing  in  the 
southern  districts  of  Philadelphia.  This  investiga- 
tion disclosed  an  appalling  amount  of  suffering  and 
destitution  among  those  people,  and  proved  incon- 
testably  that  a  large  part  of  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion existing,  there  is  found  among  the  emigrants 
from  slave  states,  showing  that  slavery  is  the  radi- 
cal cause  of  the  low  state  of  moral  and  physical 
condition  in  which  many  of  those  people  are  found. 
Yet  it  also  showed  that  many  of  the  coloured  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  its  vicinity  are  respectable  and 
industrious,  providing  comfortably  for  themselves, 
and  contributing  liberally  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  and  destitute.  These  minutes  also  exhibited 
evidence  of  considerable  exertions  for  the  distri- 
bution of  religious  books  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  proceedings  of  that  body  were 
approved. 

The  subject  of  our  correspondence  with  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  New  England  was  then  taken 
up  and  discussed  until  night,  when  an  adjournment 
took  place.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  con- 
sideration was  resumed,  and  eventually  referred  to 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  its  full  examina- 
tion. 


New  Liquid  Adhesive  Plaster. — A  communi- 
cation addressed  to  John  D.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  of  Boston, 
by  John  P.  Maynard,  and  read  before  the  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement  on  the  27th  ult., 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  a  copy 
received  at  thi3  office. 

This  is  a  history  of  the  recent  discovery  of  an  ar- 
ticle, which,  from  the  description  given,  may 
probably  prove  of  considerable  value  in  the  practice 
of  surgery,  and  save  no  little  suffering  in  the  manage- 
ment of  wounds.  The  discovery  in  question  fur- 
nishes an  instance,  such  as  we  may  often  meet 
with,  of  the  advantage  frequently  obtained,  by  per- 
sons of  ingenuity  and  attention,  from  circumstances 
apparently  trivial.  The  author  of  the  communica- 
tion, while  attending  a  course  of  medical  lectures, 
was  informed  of  a  varnish  which  was  said  to  be 
formed  by  the  solution  of  gun  cotton  in  sulphuric 
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ether;  of  which  he  procured  a  small  quantity,  and 
applied  it  to  some  purpose  which  he  then  had  on 
hand.  The  design  was  not  answered ;  but  on  using 
it,  he  found  that  two  or  three  of  his  fingers  were  so 
firmly  glued  together  by  the  varnish  as  to  require  a 
considerable  force  to  separate  them. 

This  accidental  occurrence  suggested  the  idea 
that  this  fluid,  as,  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
ether  it  became  quickly  solid,  and  seemed  to  possess 
an  adhesive  tenacity  unequalled  by  any  known 
gum,  might  be  used  as  an  effective  substitute  for 
the  common  adhesive  plaster,  and  become  an  im- 
portant agent  in  surgery.  Impressed  with  this  idea, 
he  tried  it  on  several  cases  of  incised  wounds,  by 
spreading  a  portion  of  the  fluid  with  a  brush  over 
the  skin  on  both  sides  of  the  incision,  and  close  to 
the  wound,  the  lips  of  which  were  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  covered  with  a  strip  of  muslin  to  retain 
them  in  that  position.  The  evaporation  of  the  ether 
quickly  left  the  strip  firmly  united  to  the  skin,  and 
the  wound  became  perfectly  healed  before  it  was 
removed. 

After  a  number  of  experiments,  the  author  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  a  cotton  which  would  dissolve 
in  ether,  and  produce  a  gum  of  greater  adhesive 
qualities  than  that  which  he  had  been  previously 
using. 

From  this  communication  it  appears  that  this  new 
adhesive  plaster  has  been  frequently  used,  with 
entire  success,  and  appears  likely  to  supersede  the 
use  of  the  needle  more  extensively  than  those  pre- 
viously employed.  It  will  of  course  receive  the 
attention  of  the  medical  profession. 


Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch.  —  As  this 
remarkable  individual  rose  by  the  force  of  his 
genius,  the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  his  un- 
tiring industry,  from  a  very  humble  condition  of  life 
to  a  conspicuous  station  among  the  mathematicians 
and  philosophers  of  his  day,  and  left  behind  him 
some  valuable  testimonials  of  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry, it  is  apprehended  that  a  brief  memoir  of  his 
life,  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Review. 

The  following  is  compiled  from  the  35th  volume 
of  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  Art. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  a  native  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  was  born  in  the  spring  of 
1773.  His  parents  were  in  very  limited  circum- 
stances; his  father,  during  part  of  his  life,  was  a 
shipmaster,  and  subsequently  carried  on  the  trade  of 
a  cooper,  by  which  he  procured  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence for  his  family.  His  mother  appears  to  have 
been  a  pious,  though  uneducated  woman;  and  if 
she  did  not  store  the  minds  of  her  children  with 
knowledge,  she  was  careful  to  guard  them  against 
the  encroachment  of  evil,  and  her  maternal  tender- 
ness and  pious  example  made  a  permanent  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  this  son. 


The  period  of  his  childhood  was  that  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  when  the  opportunities  of  literary 
instruction,  even  among  the  wealthy,  were  very 
limited.  From  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the 
family,  the  education  of  young  Bowditch  was  con- 
fined to  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  which  were 
inadequate  to  furnish  anything  beyond  the  simple 
elements  of  instruction.  But  he  possessed  a  vigour 
of  intellect,  and  a  determination  of  purpose  which 
eventually  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  and  attain  a  rank  among  men  of 
science,  of  which,  in  the  early  period  of  his  course 
he  probably  never  dreamed. 

The  advantages  of  the  schools,  such  as  they 
were,  he  was  obliged  to  forego,  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  and  assist  in  the  labours  of  his  father's  shop, 
for  the  support  of  the  family.  From  this  he  was 
soon  transferred  as  an  apprentice  to  a  ship  chandler, 
and  subsequently  became  a  clerk  in  a  large  estab- 
lishment of  the  same  kind.  During  this  apprentice- 
ship, he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  for  mathe- 
matical learning  ;  employing  all  the  time  he  could 
snatch  from  the  counter,  in  his  favourite  studies.  A 
circumstance,  which,  with  aboy  of  ordinary  intellect, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  passed  away  and  bi;en  for- 
gotten, appears  to  have  roused  his  latent  propensity 
to  mathematical  pursuits.  When  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  an  elder  brother,  who  followed  the 
sea,  and  was  attending  an  evening  school  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  navigation,  informed  him  that 
the  master  had  a  new  manner  of  working  questions ; 
for  instead  of  numerical  figures  he  employed 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  excited  a  curiosity 
which  the  brother  was  not  able  to  satisfy ;  but  in- 
formed him  the  master  had  a  book  which  told  all 
about  it.  This  remarkable  book  was  borrowed, 
and  proved  to  be  a  treatise  on  algebra ;  the  first  the 
youthful  aspirant  had  ever  seen.  He  studied  it  as- 
siduously, made  himself  master  of  its  contents,  and 
copied  it  out  from  beginning  to  end.  Subsequently 
he  got  possession  of  a  volume  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,  from  which  he  made  a  copious 
abstract  of  the  mathematical  papers  contained  in  it. 
He  was  too  poor  to  purchase  books  of  science,  and, 
in  consequence,  resorted  to  this  laborious  method  of 
procuring  them.  Some  clergymen,  however,  of 
liberal  education,  to  whom  he  became  known,  al- 
lowed him  access  to  their  libraries,  and  thus  as- 
sisted his  early  studies. 

Among  the  objects  which  at  an  early  period  en- 
gaged his  attention,  astronomy  was  unquestionably 
one,  for  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  completed  an  alma- 
nac for  the  year  1790,  containing  the  calculation  of 
eclipses  and  other  usual  phenomena.  His  inde- 
fatigable industry  in  literary  pursuits,  is  illustrated 
by  a  fact  related  upon  his  own  authority;  that, 
when  quite  young,  he  read  the  whole  of  Chambers' 
Cyclopedia,  in  two  large  folio  volumes,  without  the 
omission  of  a  single  article. 
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In  the  beginning  of  1795,  when  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  he  commenced  a  seafaring  life,  and 
performed  several  voyages,  first  in  the  capacity  of 
clerk,  and  afterwards  as  supercargo.  On  the  second 
voyage,  the  captain  and  supercargo  dined  one  day 
at  the  house  of  the  American  consul  at  Madeira. 
The  wife  of  the  consul  having  heard  that  young 
Bowditch  was  a  great  calculator,  observed  to  him, 
while  at  table,  that  she  had  a  question  which  she 
would  like  to  have  answered.  She  then  stated  that 
she  had  received  fome  years  before,  a  legacy  in  Ire- 
land. The  money  was  there  invested,  and  after 
remaining  some  time  at  interest,  the  amount  was 
remitted  to  England,  where  it  remained,  still  further 
accumulating,  and  recently  the  whole  had  been  re- 
mitted to  her.  The  original  legacy,  the  times  of 
transfer,  &c,  of  course  were  stated  as  she  proceeded ; 
and  she  desired  to  know  what  amount  ought  to  be 
received  at  last.  N.  Bowditch  observed  it  was  a 
little  difficult,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  cur- 
rency and  number  of  remittances;  but  after  about 
two  minutes  reflection  he  answered,  "  the  sum  you 
ought  to  receive  is  £843,  15s.  6l</."  She  then  en- 
quired of  the  head  clerk  of  the  house,  who  had  pre- 
viously made  the  calculation  on  paper,  whether  this 
result  was  correct;  and  he,  taking  his  calculation 
out  of  his  pocket,  answered,  he  has  got  it  exactly  ; 
and  T  venture  to  say  there  is  not  another  man  on  the 
inland  that  can  do  it  in  two  hours. 

A  curious  instance  of  his  devotion  to  scientific 
pursuits,  somewhat  similar  to  the  case  of  Archime- 
des, is  related  as  occurring  on  his  third  voyage  in 
1798.  The  relations  of  the  French  and  American 
governments  were  then  of  an  anomalous  character. 
The  nations  were  not  avowedly  at  war,  yet  on  the 
ocean  a  state  of  hostility  actually  existed.  The 
vessel  in  which  Bowditch  sailed  was  strongly  armed ; 
and  being  chased  by  a  French  privateer,  prepared 
for  resistance.  The  post  assigned  to  him  was  the 
cabin,  from  which  he  was  expected  to  hand  up  the 
powder  as  it  should  be  needed  on  deck.  In  the 
midst  of  their  preparation,  the  captain,  looking  into 
the  cabin,  saw  with  surprise  that  his  supercargo  was 
quietly  seated  at  the  table,  busily  employed,  as 
usual,  with  his  slate  and  pencil.  The  privateer, 
however,  changing  its  course,  left  the  mathema- 
tician to  finish  his  problem  at  leisure. 

The  suavity  of  his  manners  appears  little  less  con- 
spicuous than  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge; 
and  he  made  a  practice  of  teaching  the  sailors  how 
to  make  the  calculations  which  were  required  in 
navigating  the  ocean.  The  consequence  was,  that 
every  one  of  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  who  sailed  with 
him  to  Batavia,  that  could  read  and  write,  subse- 
quently rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  or  chief  mate  of 
a  ship.  At  Salem  it  was  considered  as  a  high  re- 
commendation of  a  sailor  that  he  had  sailed  iu  the 
same  ship  with  N.  Bowditch,  and  this  circumstance 
was  often  sufficient  to  procure  for  him  an  officer's 


berth.  In  illustration  of  this  statement,  we  are  in  |D 
formed  that  on  his  second  voyage,  the  fiist  anc  | 
second  mates  had  been  sailors  in  the  same  ship  or  f 
the  previous  voyage.  This  attention  to  the  instruc  J 
lion  of  the  crew  was  doubly  advantageous.  It  no 
only  paved  the  way  to  more  lucrative  stations,  bu  I 
it  furnished  salutary  employment  Tor  those  portions,  , 
of  time  which  sailors  too  often  spend  in  corrupting 
each  other.  Instead  of  passing  their  leisure  minutes  , 
in  idle  and  demoralizing  communications,  they,  , 
were  found  to  be  discussing  questions  respecting  ] 
tangents  and  secants,  altitudes,  dip  and  reftaction. 

On  arriving  at  Manilla,  on  his  last  voyage,  nea 
the  end  of  1799,  a  Scotchman,  who,  like  many  o 
his  countrymen,  imagined  the  Americans  knew  no 
thing  of  lunar  observations,  enquired  of  the  captaii 
how  he  contrived  to  find  his  way  there,  througl 
such  a  long,  perplexing  and  dangerous  navigation 
and  in  the  face  of  the  northeast  monsoon,  by  men 
dead  reckoning*  The  captain  told  him  he  had  ! 
crew  of  twelve  men,  every  one  of  whom  could  worl 
a  lunar  observation,  as  well,  for  all  practical  pur 
poses,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself,  were  he  stil 
alive.  The  Scotchman  was  astonished,  and  actually 
went  down  to  the  landing  to  obtain  a  sight  of  thi 
knowing  crew.  This  knowledge  of  navigation  hai 
been  imparted  to  the  sailors  by  the  kindness  of  N 
Bowditch. 

The  example  thus  given  seems  to  have  exerciser 
a  powerful  influence  among  the  seamen  of  Salerr 
A  curious  anecdote  is  related  by  the  Baron  voi 
Zach  in  his  astronomic  correspondence,  illustrativi 
of  this  subject.  In  1817  a  splendid  packet  callei 
Cleopatra's  barge,  owned  by  George  Crowninshield 
of  Salem,  arrived  at  Genoa,  when  the  Baron  witl 
others  went  on  board.  In  conversation  with  th 
captain  he  enquired  for  a  number  of  his  friends  an< 
correspondents  in  America,  and  among  the  ree  |  J 
mentioned  N.  Bowditch.  The  captain  informed  hir 
that  he  was  a  friend  and  neighbour  of  his,  and  \ht 
a  young  man,  whom  he  pointed  out  as  his  own  son 
was  a  pupil  of  Bowditch.  This  young  man,  he  ot 
served,  was  the  one  who  actually  navigated  thl 
ship,  and  he  requested  the  Baron  to  examine  hirr 
The  enquiry  was  then  addressed  to  the  youth :  "  0 
making  the  Straits  of  Gibtalter,  what  was  the  erro 
in  your  reckoning?"  "Six  miles,"  was  the  reph 
"  You  must  have  got  your  longitude  very  accurately 
how  did  you  obtain  it?"  "  First  by  our  chronome 
ters,  and  afterwards  by  lunar  distances."  "  Wha 
do  you  know  how  to  take  and  calculate  the  long 
tude  by  lunar  distances?"  The  young  man,  rathe 
nettled  with  the  question,  retorted :    "  I  know  hoi 


•The  calculation  by  dead  reckoning,  signifies  the  dt 
termination  of  the  ship's  place  on  the  ocean,  from  th 
courses  and  distances  sailed,  as  deduced  from  the  con 
pass  and  log.  The  unavoidable  errors  of  this  reckoi 
ing,  in  a  long  voyage,  must  render  the  arrival  at 
given  port  extremely  precarious. 
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*  to  calculate  the  longitude.  Why,  our  cook  can  do 
that."  The  owner  of  the  ship  and  the  captain  then 
assured  iheir  visitor  that  the  cook  could  calculate 
the  longitude  very  well,  and  did  it  every  day. 
"There  he  is,"  said  the  young  man,  pointing  to  a 
black  man  in  the  stern  of  the  ship,  with  a  while 
apron  before  him,  and  holding  a  chicken  in  one 
B=f  hand  and  a  large  knife  in  the  other.  "  Come  for- 
ward, Jack,"  said  the  captain,  "  the  gentleman  is 
surprised  that  you  can  calculate  the  longitude  by 
lunar  distances.  Answer  his  questions."  The  Baron 
then  asked  the  cook  what  method  he  used  to  calcu- 
late the  longitude  by  lunar  distances.  The  answer 
was,  :'  it's  all  one  to  me  ;  T  use  the  methods  of  Mas 
kelyne,  Lyons,  Witchell  and  Bowditch ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  I  prefer  Dunthorne's;  I  am  more  used  to 
it,  and  can  work  with  it  quicker."  The  Baron  was 
greatly  surprised  to  hear  such  language  issuing  from 
a  black  face,  with  a  knife  and  bloody  chicken  in  his 
hand.  Being  directed  to  lay  down  his  chicken  and 
bring  his  books  to  show  his  calculations,  he  quickly 
returned  with  his  books  under  his  arm.  He  had 
Bdwditch's  Practical  Navigator,  the  Requisite 
Tables.  Hutton's  Logarithms,  and  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nac. He  exhibited  his  calculations  of  latitude,  lon- 
gitude and  true  time,  which  he  had  worked  out  on 
the  passage ;  and  he  answered  all  the  Baron's  ques- 
tions with  accuracy,  in  correct  nautical  language. 
This  sable  navigator  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  immediate  pupil  of  N.  Bowditch;  he  probably 
derived  his  instruction  from  the  captain's  son,  who, 
in  this  respect,  seems  to  have  followed  the  example 
of  his  tutor. 

An  acquaintance  of  Bowditch  informs  us  that  in 
1796  a  foreigner  was  in  Boston  who  called  himself 
a  professor  of  mathematics,  who  boasted  much  of 
his  knowledge  in  those  sciences,  and  asserted  that 
he  had  found  nobody  in  this  country  who  knew 
anything  on  the  subject.  He  had  a  question,  he 
remarked,  which  he  had  proposed  to  several  of 
those  who  were  reputed  the  most  knowing,  but  they 
could  not  solve  it.  This  problem  being  handed  in 
the  evening  to  Bowditch,  he  returned  the  answer 
next  morning,  and  subjoined  a  question  which  had 
once  puzzled  him.  But  nothing  further  was  heard 
from  the  professor.  He  did  not  manifest  any  incli- 
nation to  prosecute  further  this  war  of  problems 
with  the  young  American. 

(To  be  continued.) 


In  the  press  and  to  be  published  shortly,  by  Uriah 
Hunt  &  Son,  No.  44  N.  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia, 
The  Practical  Analyst,  or  a  treatise  on  Algebra,  con- 
taining the  most  useful  partsof  that  science ;  designed 
for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Enoch  Lewis.  Revised, 
improved  and  enlarged,  from  the  third  Philadelphia 
edition. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  at  Duck 
Creek,  Henry  Co..  Indiana,  on  Fifth-day,  the  2d  ult, 
Joseph  A.  Unthank  to  Cynthia  Saint. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  in  Spiceland,  in  the 

same  county,  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  of  last  month, 
Joseph  Gause  to  A  BIGAI  L  MoORE. 

 ,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  29th  ult.,  Wm. 

C.  Cloud,  to  Irena  H.  Boon. 


Died, — At  the  house  of  her  brother,  John  M. 
Whitall,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  9th  inst.,  Hannah 
W.  Tatum,  wife  of  Joseph  Tatum,  of  Woodbury, 
N.  J. 

Liberal  in  her  views,,  and  generous  in  her  nature, 
it  was  her  delight  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of 
those  around  her.  and  administer  comfort  to  all, 
not  forgetting  the  widow  and  fatherless  in  their 
affliction.  Thus  she  was  greatly  endeared  to  a 
large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  who  had  shared 
her  companionship  and  her  kindness.  Through 
several  years  of  delicate  health,  her  energy  of 
character,  and  a  confiding  trust  in  the  mercy  and 
merits  of  her  dear  Redeemer,  not  only  sustained 
her  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
of  life,  but  preserved  her  from  depression,  under 
the  conviction  that  the  termination  of  her  earthly 
career  was  at  hand  ;  for  which  it  was  her  vigilant 
concern  so  to  prepare,  that  when  the  summons 
came,  she  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die; 
the  closing  scene  exemplifying  the  truth  of  a 
Scripture  promise,  which  she  revived  a  few  days 
before  her  death,  "Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee." 

To  the  inquiries  of  a  beloved  friend  who  visited 
her  the  day  previous  to  her  departure,  she  calmly 
replied  "  Passing  away,'' — acknowledging  at  the 
same  time,  the  possession  of  "  that  hope"  which 
is  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul.  On  one  occasion  she 
was  observed  looking  earnestly  upward,  when  she 
exclaimed,  "  How  beautiful,  how  beautiful!"  and 
at  another,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  "  Happy,  happy:" 
and  we  have  cause  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the 
boundless  mercy  of  Omnipotence,  who  saw  meet 
thus  to  finish  his  own  work,  and  cut  it  short  in 
righteousness. 

Died, — At  his  residence  at  Walnford  in  Burling- 
ton Co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  6th  inst. ,  Nicholas  Waln,  in 
the  85th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Crosswicks 
Monthly  Meeting. 


The  Asylum. — The  thirty-first  Annual  Report  on  the 
state  of  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  deprived 
of  the  use  of  their  reason,  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished by  direction  of  the  contributors,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  made: 

There  were  fifty-eight  patients  under  the  care 
of  the  Institution  Third  month  1st,  1847;  since 
which  time  thirty-seven  have  been  admitted, 
making  the  whole  number  under  care  ninety- 
five,  being  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
Of  these,  thirty-seven  have  been  discharged,  and 
three  have  died.  Of  the  patients  discharged, 
twenty-four  were  restored,  five  improved,  and 
eight  stationary,  or  without  material  improve- 
ment. The  number  remaining  in  the  House  on 
the  1st  instant,  was  fifty -five,  of  whom  four  are 
restored,  sixteen  improved,  and  thirty-five  sta- 
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tionary,  the  latter,  being  as  usual,  mostly  cases  of 
imbecility,  or  confirmed  insanity  of  long  standing, 
and  considered  generally  incurable. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  shows  a  balance  in 
his  hands  on  the  1st  instant,  of  $515  39  on 
general  account,  and  an  unexpended  balance  of 
Beulah  Sansom's  legacy  of  $110  33. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts, it  appears  that  there  have  been  paid  this 
year  for  Salaries,  Wages  and  Medical  Depart- 
ment, $5510  05  ;  Farm  and  Family  Expenses, 
$7298  47;  Incidental  Expenses,  $149  08;  and 
for  Annuities,  $324  76  ;  total  $13,282  36. 

In  the  same  period,  the  amount  charged  for 
Board  of  Patients  and  damages  done  by  them, 
is  $12,210  23;  and  there  havebeen  received  for 
Interest,  $895  20  ;  Ground  rent,  $93  75  ;  and 
adonation  of  $100;  making  a  total  of  $13,299  18. 

The  products  of  the  Farm  are  reported  to 
have  been  as  follows  :  25  wagon  loads  of  hay, 
102  bushels  wheat,  630  bushels  potatoes,  235 
bushels  corn,  225  bushels  ruta  baga  turnips,  12 
hogs,  weighing  2163  lbs.,  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  garden  vegetables  and  poultry,  for  the  use 
of  the  family.  In  addition  to  the  above,  other 
products  of  the  Farm  have  been  sold,  amounting 
to  $76,  and  five  horses  and  12  cows  have  been 
kept  upon  it. 

In  attending  to  the  duties  devolved  upon  them, 
the  Managers  have  felt  desirous  that  our  Asylum, 
in  the  success  of  its  treatment  and  care,  should 
compare  advantageously  with  the  best  regulated 
establishments  for  the  reception  of  the  Insane. 
The  increasing  attention,  guided  by  enlightened 
benevolence,  which  of  late  years  has  more  gener- 
ally been  given  to  mental  diseases,  has,  it  is  well 
known,  greatly  ameliorated  the  condition  of  this 
afflicted  class  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  hope,  that  further  experience 
may  lead  to  yet  more  improved  medical  and 
moral  treatment.  During  the  past  year,  no  ma- 
terial change  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of  em- 
ployment or  treatment  of  the  patients,  or  in  the 
kinds  of  recreation  and  amusement.  Such  of 
them  as  are  suitable,  continue  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  ;  and  the  work-shop,  farm  and  garden, 
afford  interesting  employment  at  times  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  men.  The  females  capable  of  any 
kind  of  application,  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  agreea- 
ble occupation. 

In  the  Reports  of  former  Boards,  the  impor- 
tance incases  of  insanity  of  early  and  judicious 
care,  such  as  can  only  be  extended  in  asylums 
especially  adapted  to  the  purpose,  has  often  been 
enforced.  Our  experience  confirms  the  oft-re- 
peated opinion,  that  humanity  and  sound  econo- 
my are  alike  consulted,  by  placing  the  insane  at 
an  early  period  of  the  disease,  under  the  circum- 
stances and  subject  to  the  treatment  best  calcu- 
lated to  effect  restoration.  As  was  stated  in  the 
Report  of  last  year,  it  has  been  found  by  an  ex- 
amination of  tables  carefully  kept  in  four  Insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,  that  the  average  cost  for 


the  care  of  old  cases,  has  been  $1893  each 
when  that  for  the  cure  of  each  recent  case,  ha 
been  only  $55. 

In  connection  with  this ,  subject,  it  may  b 
proper  again  to  remark,  that  not  unfrequentb 
patients  are  removed  prematurely  while  in  ; 
state  of  convalescence  ;  a  course  much  to  be  re 
gretted,  from  its  tendency  to  produce  a  relapse 
and  perhaps  confirmation  of  the  disease  ;  when 
probably  a  longer  residence  in  the  Asylun 
might  have  resulted  in  complete  restoration  wtj 
health. 

The  Asylum  continues  under  the  charge  ol 
Philip  Garrett,  as  Superintendent ;  and  Susar. 
Barton,  as  Matron  ;  who,  with  the  Visiting  anc 
Resident  Physicians  have  performed  their  duties 
satisfactorily  to  the  Managers. 


AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADE. 

The  question  of  the  African  slave-trade  is 
again,  we  are  happy  to  say,  attracting  public 
attention.  Recent  facts  show  clearly  that  it  is 
on  the  increase;  and  that  instead  of  an  abate-! 
ment,  there  appears  to  be  an  augmentation  of  its 
horrors.  The  increase  in  this  horrible  traffic  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1846,  which 
permits  the  slave-grown  sugars  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil  to  enter  the  British  markets  for  home 
consumption. 

In  reference  to  Brazil,  no  one  will  be  found 
hardy  enough  to  contest  the  fact,  that  since  the 
passage  of  that  fatal  measure,  a  vast  impulse  has 
been  given  to  the  slave-trade,  and  a  correspond- 
ing extension  to  slavery.  Sugar  cultivation  in 
that  country  is  now  all  the  rage,  new  plantations 
are  being  laid  down,  and  new  capital  is  freely 
invested  in  the  blood  and  sinews  of  the  African. 
It  may  be  affirmed,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
number  of  slaves  imported  into  the  Brazilian 
empire  in  1846,  was  between  50,000  and  60,000 ; 
and  in  1847,  upwards  of  70,000.  In  fact,  from 
the  impunity  which  is  enjoyed,  and  the  vast 
profits  realized  in  slave-dealing  transactions,  it  is 
no  longer  a  question  in  Brazil,  whether  the 
supply  will  be  equal  to  the  demand. 

By  those  who  are  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
idea  that  it  may  be  destroyed  by  force,  we  are 
constantly  told  that  the  number  of  captures  in- 
creases every  year,  and  that  they  never  were  so 
numerous  as  at  present.  But,  in  our  opinion, 
this  only  proves  the  fact  of  the  increased  ac- 
tivity of  the  slave-trade.  Those  who  reside  on 
the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  or  who  are  engaged 
in  its  suppression,  tell  us  that  for  every  slaver 
captured,  from  seven  to  eight  escape,  and  that 
the  united  action  of  the  three  fleets  of  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  is  powerless  to 
put  it  down.  A  few  captures  have  been  made 
by  the  United  States  squadron,  but  it  has  led  to 
no  useful  result.  The  skill  with  which  the  en- 
terprises are  planned,  the  secrecy  with  which 
they  are  conducted,  and  the  daring  energy  with 
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each  ^vn'ck  tney  are  executed,  are  more  than  a  match 
^  For  the  activity  of  the  cruisers.    The  last  ac- 
'  founts  we  have  seen  of  the  French  squadron 
m.  State  that  it  has  captured  about  a  dozen  slavers, 
■  !but  on  Iheir  being  brought  for  trial  before  the 
^   J  French  Courts,  every  one  of  them  escaped  con- 
^  Jiemnation.    Our  own  squadron  has  been  more 
I  'Successful,  because  it  has  had  a  wider  field  of 
dp  iction,  and  greater  power  under  treaties,  but  the 
^  ¥e2Lt  Rulk  of  the  slavers  captured  have  been 
■m  ^ under  the  equipment  article,  without  slaves. 
01    To  show  the  vast  benefits  which  Cuba  has 
derived  from  the  Sugar  Act  of  1846,  we  give  the 
^  "'following  facts,  from  Drake,  Brothers  &  Co.'s 
^"Havana  Price  Current  of  the  8th  of  January  last, 
?    from  which  it  appears  that  the  exports  of  sugar 
meslrom  that  island  in   1845,  was  only  135,407 
boxes  of  four  cwt.  each,  whereas  in  1846  it 
mounted  to  353,185  boxes,  and  in  1847  to 
15,405   boxes.     In   making  this  statement, 
)rake,  Brothers  &  Co.  observe,  "The  pro- 
duction of  1847  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  year,  and  the  prices  obtained  by  the 
planters  have  been  so  highly  remunerative, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  adopt  every  means  for 
the  further  extension  of  their  crops."    In  a 
(subsequent  price  current,  dated  Havana,  the 
23d  of  January,  we  learn,  that  "  During  the  past 
year,  the  prices  of  sugar  in  our  markets  were 
supported  at  high  rates,  with  but  slight  and  tem- 
porary fluctuations,  notwithstanding  the  large 
crop.    This  was  mainly  owing  to  the  unprece- 
dentedly  heavy  shipments  to  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  aided  by  a  well-sustained 
enquiry  for  Spain,  with  a  fair  demand  for  other 
parts.    The  shipments  for  British   ports  com- 
prised 167,000  boxes  from  hence  and  Matanzas, 
with  an  addition  of  some  importance  from  other 
parts  of  the  island.    The  bulk  of  the  exports 
went  forward  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
when  there  was  not  only  the  stimulus  created 
by  the  admission  of  our  sugars  for  English 
consumption,  but  also  a  general  expectation  that 
a  large  quantity  would  be  required  for  the  use 
of  breweries  and  distilleries."    Thus  we  per- 
ceive that,  notwithstanding  the  usual  supply  of 
sugar  imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  into 
this  country  last  year,  which  reduced  its  price 
so  low,  that  the  British  growers  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  suffered  frightful  losses  thereby,  it 
was  nevertheless  sufficiently  good  as    to  be 
"highly  remunerative"  to  the  Cuban  planters, 
and  to  afford  them  the  means  of  extending  their 
cultivation. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Great 
Britain  during  the  year  1847,  from  British  India, 
Mauritius,  and  the  West  Indies,  was  about 
280,000  tons — the  whole  quantity  consumed 
was  290,000  tons;  of  this  latter  quantity,  about 
50,000  was  foreign.  This  year  the  quantity  of 
British  sugar  imported  will  be  probably  one- 
third  less,  which  will  afford  Cuba  and  Brazil 
still  further  scope  for  their  produce,  and  give 
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additional  stimulus  to  the  slave-trade.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  unless  some  marvellous  change 
take  place,  which  we  do  not  expect,  the  quantity 
imported  from  British  possessions  will  not  be 
one-half  the  quantity  sent  home  in  1847.  We 
confess  we  cannot  contemplate  so  frightful  a 
result,  with  the  ever  growing  demand  for  sugar 
in  this  country,  and  the  extension  that  will  be 
given  to  its  use  in  breweries  and  distilleries, 
without  feelings  of  the  greatest  distress.  Alas 
for  Africa,  when  political  economy  is  armed 
against  the  liberty  of  her  children,  and  the  in- 
satiable spirit  of  commerce  is  fed  with  the  bitter 
tear's  and  the  life's  blood  of  crushed  humanity ! — 
Anti-Slavery  Reporter. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH  HUME, 
M.  P.,  THE  FISHERMAN'S  BOY. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Esk,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  German  Ocean,  and  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  the  picturesque  and  thriving 
town  of  Montrose,  stands  the  fishing  village  of 
Ferryden.  Some  seventy  years  ago  there  dwelt 
in  one  of  its  little  huts  a  young  fisherman  and 
his  wife,  remarkable  alike  for  their  sober  and  in- 
dustrious habits  and  indomitable  spirit  of  perse- 
verance. They  began  the  world  with  no  capital, 
and  roughed  its  thorny  path  with  few  friends  ;  but, 
as  their  cares  multiplied,  new  fields  were  opened 
for  the  employment  of  their  industrial  skill, 
and  new  sources  were  successfully  cultivated, 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
encouraging  kind. 

In  those  days,  few  of  the  fishermen  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland  would  venture  beyond 
what  was  technically  called  "  the  rock  fit" — in 
other  words,  the  seashore — for  fishing ;  but  our 
hero  of  the  oar,  in  the  present  case,  was  ill  at 
ease  under  such  limitation.  He  had  frequently 
met  with  a  number  of  Dutch  fishermen,  who 
used  to  take  shelter  with  their  "  busses,"  or  fish- 
ing craft,  in  the  harbour  of  Stonehaven,  and  from 
these  he  learned  that,  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
off,  lay  the  "Dutch"  as  well  as  the  "Dogger 
Bank" — a  mountain  in  the  deep,  stretching  from 
the  Orkney  Islands  to  the  harbour,  where  there 
was  an  abundant  supply  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  from 
the  tiny  sprat  to  the  bottle-nosed  whale.  Ani- 
mated by  a  strong  desire  to  explore  this  mine, 
and  having  now  saved  a  few  pounds,  the  reward 
of  industry  and  economy,  a  half-decked  boat 
was  purchased,  rigged  out  after  the  smack 
fashion,  and  fitted  with  all  the  appointments  of 
the  deep-sea  fishery.  In  this  enterprise  he  was 
joined  by  a  few  more  daring  spirits,  and,  taking 
with  him  one  of  his  boys,  set  out  on  the  evening 
of  a  fine  summer  day  to  try  the  adventure.  The 
effort  succeeded.  Fish  of  a  larger  size,  of 
greater  variety,  and  finer  quality,  were  thence- 
forth landed  in  Ferryden,  and  the  market  returns 
in  money  and  provisions  (fish  being  then  sold 
by  barter)  were  of  the  most  profitable  character. 
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But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  this 
experiment.  The  risks  were  great,  and  the  re- 
turns, though  good,  not  equivalent  to  the  tear  and 
wear  of  the  service.  By  accident,  the  attention 
of  the  young  fisherman  was  drawn  to  the  cod 
and  ling  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  draw  something 
from  the  treasures  of  that  wintry  deep.  This 
project  necessarily  involved  considerable  ad- 
ditional expense.  But  "  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way,"  and  so  it  was  in  the  present 
case,  for,  in  a  few  months,  a  fine  sloop  was  got 
ready,  an  experienced  crew  of  fishers  engaged, 
and,  in  less  than  six  months  from  the  time  the 
project  was  formed,  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  its  promoters  were  realised.  By  and  by 
our  fisherman  became  a  sailor,  and  the  sailor 
became  an  owner,  until  he  both  owned  and 
commanded,  in  the  coasting  trade,  one  of  the 
smartest  and  tidiest  little  crafts  that  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Montrose. 

In  all  these  adventures  the  boy  Joseph  was 
engaged.  He  toiled  with  his  father  at  the  oar  of 
the  fishing-boat  and  the  helm  of  his  sailing 
vessel.  He  was  a  willing  boy,  and  inherited  all 
the  spirit  and  perseverance  of  his  parents.  But 
it  was  not  the  wish  of  his  parents  that  Joseph 
should  continue  at  the  sea,  and,  having  now  re- 
moved from  Ferryden  to  Montrose,  he  was  sent 
to  school,  to  learn  at  least  the  elements  of  a 
common  education.  While  at  school,  Joseph 
discovered  a  remarkable  genius  for  the  mathe- 
matics, an  aptitude  for  languages,  and  was  always 
characterised  by  an  indomitable  spirit  of  perse- 
verance and  self-will.  Near  to  the  residence  of 
his  parents,  who  lived  in  a  plain  but  substantial 
and  comfortably-furnished,  old  fashioned  house 
in  Murray-street,  a  worthy  burgess  carried  on 
business  under  the  sign  of  "  The  Pestle  and 
Mortar,"  to  whom  Joseph  was  apprenticed  as  a 
druggist,  somewhat,  we  understand,  against  his 
will.  While  engaged  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  and  drudgery  of  this  apprenticeship, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming,  one  day  or 
other,  a  great  man;  and  then  it  was  that  he  gave 
himself  up  to  study,  choosing  for  his  sanctum 
the  attic  room  of  his  father's  house,  and  for  his 
motto  "  perseverance."  Early  and  late  he  toiled 
at  his  books,  and,  in  a  few  years,  was  one  of  the 
best  informed  and  most  devoted  disciples  of  Es- 
culapius,  of  which  the  north  of  Scotland  could 
boast. 

Availing  himself  of  the  advantages  which  the 
medical  school  of  Edinburgh  afforded,  he  spent 
some  time  in  that  city  qualifying  for  the  degree 
of  "  surgeon,"  and  having  at  lenglh  obtained  his 
diploma,  the  patronage  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
country,  of  great  influence  in  high  quarters,  was 
promised  in  his  behalf.  Time  passed  on,  and 
Joseph  had  to  realise  the  truth  that  "  hope  de- 
ferred maketh  the  heartsick  ;"  but  at  last,  throw- 
ing himself  entirely  on  his  own  resources,  he 
pushed  his  way  forward,  and  got  an  appoint- 


ment, or  rather  footing,  in  the  medical  staff  o 
the  East  India  Company.  When  in  India 
Joseph's  talents  as  a  linguist  soon  attracted  ob 
servation,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  hi 
found  the  office  of  interpreter  more  lucrative 
and  much  more  safe  and  comfortable,  than  thato 
administering  medicine  or  splicing  broken  bones 
From  one  thing  to  another,  in  his  intercoursi 
with  the  merchant- princes  of  the  East,  he  plod1 
ded  upwards  and  onwards,  now  making  a  trading 
visit  to  England  and  anon  returning  to  Bombay 
until  he  gained  a  handsome  competency,  or 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  retired  frorr 
the  active  commerce  of  desultory  life. 

But  Joseph  could  not  live  in  the  quiet  se- 
clusion of  his  family.  His  temperament  would 
not  let  him  rest,  and,  having  an  earnest  desire  tc 
benefit  society,  he  sought  a  field  wherein  he 
could  bring  his  talents  and  experience  to  bear  in 
furtherance  of  the  common  good.  Sincerely  de- 
ploring the  corruption  which  he  saw  prevalent 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  he  seized 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  presenting  himself  to 
a  Scotch  constituency,  and  was  returned  as  their 
representative  in  Parliament.  For  twenty-nine 
years  has  the  fisherman's  boy  enjoyed  this 
honourable  position,  and  he  now  sits  in  St 
Stephen's,  as  he  did  at  first  and  for  many  years, 
the  representative  of  Montrose,  his  native  town. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  present  position  of  Joseph  Hume. — The 
Universe. 

Pleasure,  however  harmless  in  itself,  may  be 
come  mischievous  by  endearing  us  to  a  state 
which  we  know  to  be  transient  and  probationa 
ry,  and  withdrawing  our  thoughts  from  that  of 
which  every  hour  brings  us  nearer  to  the  be- 
ginning, and  of  which  no  length  of  time  will  bring 
us  to  the  end.  Mortification  is  not  virtuous  in 
itself,  nor  has  any  other  use,  but  as  it  disengages 
us  from  the  allurements  of  sense.  In  the  state 
of  future  perfection,  to  which  we  all  aspire,  there 
will  be  pleasure  without  danger,  and  security 
whout  restraint. — Dr.  Johnson. 
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THE  JUDGE  TURNED  SCHOOL-MASTER. 

At  the  head  of  a  private  orphan-house,  at 
Potsdam,  is  the  venerable  Von  Turk.  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  his  country,  Von  Turk  is  a 
nobleman.  His  talents  and  acquisitions  were 
such,  that,  at  a  very  early  age,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  bench.  This  was,  probably,  an  office  for 
life,  and  was  attended  with  honours  and  emolu- 
ments. He  officiated  as  judge  for  fourteen 
years  ;  but.  in  the  course  of  this  time,  so  many 
criminal  cases  were  brought  before  him  for  adju- 
dication, whose  only  cause  and  origin  were  so 
plainly  referable  to  early  neglect  in  the  culprit's 
education,  that  the  noble  heart  of  the  judge  could 
no  longer  bear  to  pronounce  sentence  of  condem- 
nation against  the  prisoners  ;  for  he  looked  upon 
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lem  as  men,  who,  almost  without  a  paradox, 
light  be    called  guiltless    offenders.  While 
olding  the  office  of  judge,  he  was  appointed 
school-inspector.    The  paramount  importance  of 
lie  latter  office  grew  upon  his  mind  as  he  ex- 
ecuted his  duties,  until  at  last  he  came  to  the 
all  conception  of  the  grand  and  sacred  truth — 
s(iow  much  more  intrinsically  honorable  is  the 
ocation  of  the  teacher,  who  saves  from  crime 
#nd  from  wrong,  than  the  magistrate  who  waits 
jjfl  they  are  committed,  and  then  avenges  them. 
He  immediately  resigned  his  office  of  judge, 
rith  its  life-tenure  and  its  salary,  travelled  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the 
fare  of  Pestalozzi ;  and  after  availing  himself 
or  three  years  of  the  instructions  of  that  celebra- 
pd  teacher,  he  returned  to  take  charge  of  an 
^rphan  asylum.    Since  that  time,  he  has  devoted 
iis  whole  life  to  the  care  of  the  neglected  and 
Jestitute.    He  lives  in  as  plain  and  inexpensive 
style  as  our  well-off  farmers  and  mechanics, 
kid  devotes  his  income  to  the  welfare  of  the 
feedy.    I  was  told  by  his  personal  friends,  that 
jie  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  luxuries  of 
ife,  but  submitted  to  many  privations,  in  order 
o  appropriate  his  small  income  to  others  whom 
le  considered  more  needy ;  and  that  his  wife 
ind  family,  cordially  and  cheerfully  shared  such 
arivations  with  him  for  the  same  object.  To 
ivhat  extent  would  our  own  community  sympa- 
hize  with,  or  appreciate  the  act,  if  one  cf  the 
udges  of  our  higher  courts,  or  any  other  official 
lignitary,  should  resign  an  office  of  honour  and 
>f  profit,  to  become  the  instructor  of  children  ? — 
H.  Mann's  Educational  Tour. 


THE  PROHIBITED  SATIRE. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  M. 
Roussel,  in  the  Archives  du  Christianisme,  will 
explain  a  very  ingenious  little  piece  of  work, 
which  that  witty  controversialist  has  just  pro- 
duced, but  which  the  government  prohibits  him 
from  publishing  in  France. 

"  Paris,  Jan.  7,  1848. 
"  How  unlucky  I  am  !  If  I  publish  a  tract,  I 
am  summoned  before  the  king's  attorney.  If  I 
open  a  place  of  worship,  they  prosecute  me. 
If  I  write  a  letter  to  the  priests,  they  send  me 
before  the  grand  jury.  This  time,  I  wished  to 
do  as  little  as  is  possible  for  me;  I  insculped  a 
picture  ;  and  they  Tefused  me  license  to  publish 
It.    Here  is  the  fact. 

"  I  caused  the  interior  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  be  engraved,  with  all  the  apparatus 
of  confessionals,  statues,  pictures,  chaplets,  &c. 
No  harm  thus  far,  thought  I,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
most  Catholic  government.  Afterwards  I  attach- 
ed to  each  of  these  objects  a  Biblical ^ntence. 
Who  could  complain  of  this,  withouf'Tondemn- 
ing  himself  ?  Nothing,  therefore,  appeared  to 
me  more  innocent  than  a  church  in  which,  on 
all  sides,  is  inscribed  the  words  of  Scripture  f 


the  more  so,  because  I  endeavoured  to  put  each 
inscription  in  connection  with  the  object  which 
it  accompanied.  On  the  statue  itself,  I  en- 
graved :  '  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image,'  (Ex.  xx.)  On  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin  interceding,  I  put:  'There  is  but  one 
intercessor,  namely,  Jesus  Christ.''  On  the  box 
in  behalf  of  souls  in  purgatory,  this  exclamation 
of  St.  Peter:  'Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  be- 
cause thou  hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God  may 
be  purchased  with  money.'  The  priest  saying 
mass,  in  Latin,  walks  on  these  lines  in  the  form 
of  a  stair :  '  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  in  the 
church  so  as  to  be  understood,  than  ten  thou- 
sand in  an  unknown  tongue.'  A  placarded  door 
has  for  caption  :  A  mandate  concerning  Lent ; 
and  for  the  order  :  '  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the 
shambles,  eat,  asking  no  question  from  scruple 
of  conscience.'  Further  distant,  the  Tariff  of 
Prices,  which  is  this  :  '  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give.'  At  the  other  extreme,  a  man  is 
counting  his  beads,  kneeling  on  a  bench,  on 
which  is  this  inscription:  'When  ye  pray,  use 
not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do.'  The 
tabernacle,  containing  some  dozen  images  of  the 
Saviour,  presents  on  its  door  these  words  of  the 
Saviour  :  '  If  any  man  say  unto  you  :  Lo,  here 
is  Christ,  believe  it  not.'  '  Whom  the  heaven 
must  receive  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all 
things.'  But  this,  I  imagine,  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  my  engraving,  and  to  show 
you  that  my  passages  are  Well  chosen.  I  shall 
even  own  to  you,  that  I  have  the  weakness  to 
look  upon  my  work  as  a  little  chef-d'ceuvre. 

"Well,  would  you  believe  it  ?  That  engrav- 
ing, containing  but  the  simple  interior  of  a  church, 
and  some  sentences  from  the  Bible,  was  not 
allowed  to  be  published  !" 


A  MINE   OF  GUANO  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  announces  the  im- 
portant fact  that  beds  of  fossil  phosphates — the 
most  fertilising  of  manures — have  been  discover- 
ed in  Surrey,  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  chalk 
formation.  Liebig  has  already  predicted  their 
existence  in  the  following  words  : — « In  the  re- 
mains of  an  extinct  animal  world,  England  is  to 
find  the  means  of  increasing  her  wealth  in  agri- 
cultural produce,  as  she  has  already  found  the 
great  support  of  her  manufacturing  industry  in 
fossil  fuel."  The  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  is 
due  to  the  exertions  and  researches  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Paine,  of  Farnham.  Mr.  Paine  has  no  doubt 
that  similar  strata  of  rich  manure  exist  in  equal, 
if  not  greater  abundance  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  vast  importance  of  his  discovery  to 
agriculture  need  not  be  pointed  out. 


The  readers  of  the  Review  may  be  informed  that 
the  article  on  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Ire- 
land, is  merely  a  review  of  the  pamphlet  of  Jona- 
than Pun,  not  the  pamphlet  itself. 
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THE  DEVASTATION    OF   STRONG  DRINK. 

There  is  one  appalling  fact,  which  I  would 
not  venture  to  state,  had  it  not  been  recorded  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons — that 
in  our  highly-favoured  country,  so  enlightened 
as  it  is,  over  which  Christianity  exercises  so 
wide  an  influence,  no  fewer  than  60,000  persons 
are  annually  hurried  to  the  grave  in  consequence 
of  intoxication  !  It  is  a  fact  I  would  not  avow 
were  it  not  substantiated  and  well  sustained  by 
the  records  laid  before  Parliament,  that  EVERY 
NINE  MINUTES  in  England  and  Wales  one 
being  falls  a  victim  to  the  habit  of  intoxication, 
and  goes  to  render  an  account  at  the  bar  of  God 
for  suicide  ! — Conquest  at  Exeter  Hall. 


CONSOLATIONS  FOR  THE  LONELY. 

BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

There  is  a  land  where  beauty  cannot  fade, 

Nor  sorrow  dim  the  eye, 
Where  true  love  shall  not  droop,  nor  be  dismayed, 
And  none  shall  ever  die ; 

Where  is  that  land,  O  where  ? 

For  I  would  hasten  there ; 

Tell  me — I  fain  would  go, 

For  1  am  weary  with  a  heavy  woe  ! 
The  beautiful  have  left  me  all  alone  ; 
The  true,  the  tender,  from  my  path  have  gone  ! 

O  guide  me  with  thy  hand, 

If  thou  dost  know  that  land, 
For  I  am  burthened  with  oppressive  care, 
And  I  am  weak  and  fearful  with  despair ; — 
Where  is  it  ?    Tell  me  where. 

Friend,  thou  must  trust  in  him  who  trod  before 

The  desolate  paths  of  life; 
Must  bear  in  meekness,  as  he  meekly  bore, 
Sorrow,  and  pain,  and  strife  ! 

Think  how  the  Son  of  God 

These  thorny  paths  hath  trod ; 

Think  how  he  longed  to  go, 

Yet  tarried  out,  for  thee,  the  appointed  wo. 
Think  of  his  weariness  in  places  dim, 
Where  no  man  comforted  or  cared  for  him  ! 

Think  of  the  blood-like  sweat, 

With  which  his  brow  was  wet; 
Yet  how  he  prayed  unaided  and  alone, 
In  that  great  agony,  "Thy  will  be  done  !" 
Friend  do  not  thou  despair  ; 

Christ,  from  his  heaven  of  heavens,  will  hear  thy  prayer. 


THE  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH. 

BY  JAMES  GILBORNE  LYONS,  LL.  D. 

Along  the  smooth  and  slender  wires, 

The  sleepless  heralds  run, 
Fast  as  the  clear  and  living  rays 

Go  streaming  from  the  sun  : 
No  peals  or  flashes  heard  or  seen, 

Their  wondrous  flight  betray, 
And  yet  their  words  are  plainly  felt, 

In  cities  far  away. 

Nor  summer's  heat,  nor  winter's  hail, 

Can  check  their  rapid  course ; 
They  meet  unmoved  the  fierce  wind's  rage — 

The  rough  wave's  sweeping  force : 


In  the  long  night  of  rain  and  wrath, 

As  in  the  blaze  of  day, 
They  rush,  with  news  of  weal  or  wo, 

To  thousands  far  away. 

But  faster  still  than  tidings  borne 

On  that  electric  cord, 
Rise  the  pure  thoughts  of  him  who  loves 

The  Christian's  life  and  Lord — \ 
Of  him  who,  taught  in  smiles  and  tears, 

With  fervent  lips  to  pray, 
Maintains  high  converse  here  on  earth 

With  bright  worlds  far  away. 

Ay !  though  nor  outward  wish  is  breathed, 

Nor  outward  answer  given, 
The  sighing  of  that  humble  heart 

Is  known  and  felt  in  heaven  : 
Those  long  frail  wires  may  bend  and  break: 

Those  viewless  heralds  stray; 
But  Faith's  least  word  shall  reach  the  throne 

Of  God,  though  far  away. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

New  Law  in  Pennsylvania  relative  to  Wo> 
man's  Rights. — ':  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  everj 
species  and  description  of  property,  whether  con- 
sisting of  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  which  may  be 
owned  by,  or  belong  to,  any  single  woman,  shall 
continue  to'be  the  property  of  such  woman  as  fully 
after  her  marriage  as  before,  and  all  such  property, 
of  whatever  name  or  kind,  which  shall  accrue  to 
any  married  woman  during  coverture  by  will,  de- 
scent, deed  of  conveyance,  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
owned,  used  and  enjoyed  by  such  married  woman 
as  her  own  separate  property  ;  and  the  said  pro- 
perty, whether  owned  by  her  before  marriage,  or 
which  shall  accrue  to  her  afterwards,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  levy  and  execution  for  the  debts  or 
liabilities  of  her  husband,  nor  shall  such  property 
be  sold,  conveyed,  mortgaged,  transferred,  or  in 
any  manner  encumbered  by  her  husband  without 
her  written  consent  first  had  and  obtained,  and 
duly  acknowledged  before  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  of  this  Commonwealth, 
that  such  consent  was  not  tne  result  of  coercion  on 
the  part  of  her  said  husband,  but  that  the  same- 
was  given  voluntarily  and  of  her  own  free  will." 

"  That  any  married  woman  may  dispose  by  her 
last  will  and  testament  of  her  separate  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  whether  the  same  accrues; 
to  her  before  or  during  coverture.  Provided,  The 
said  last  will  and  testament  be  executed  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  neither  of  whom 
shall  be  her  husband.'' 

 Farnam,  of  Cincinnati,  has  invented  ai 

greatly  improved  fire  ensrine.  It  is  on  the  novel 
principle  of  working  horizontally,  the  operatives  ■ 
being  seated  in  the  body  of  the  engine.  Those 
who  have  handled,  in  times  of  fire,  engines  on  the 
ordinary  principle,  know  what  an  exhausting  pro- 
cess it  is  to  work  them  with  spirit,  even  for  twenty 
minutes.  In  the  present  description  of  engine,  the 
men  exert  themselves  as  if  rowing  a  boat,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  body  and  the  muscles  employed  being 
precisely  the  same.  Eubank,  in  his  celebrated 
work  on  Hydraulics,  appears  to  have  referred  to 
this  very  kind  of  engine  as  a  desideratum,  in  say- 
ing, "  when  a  man's  strength  is  applied  as  in  the 
act  of  rowing,  the  effect  is  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  more  than  in  moving  a  pump  level. 
This  is  sufficient  to  induce  efforts  to  supercede  the 
present  mode  of  working  the  pumps  of  engines." 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  483.) 

In  the  month  called  March,  1676,  the  Council 
at  Edinburgh  issued  a  declaration,  reinforcing 
former  acts  of  Parliament  against  conventicles, 
and  recommending  the  execution  of  them  to  the 
sheriffs  and  magistrates  of  corporations.  Al- 
though this  proclamation  expressly  related  to 
such  as  had  been  outlawed  by  the  Council ;  yet 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  Aberdeen 
took  occasion  from  it,  to  oppress  those  persons, 
of  all  others,  against  whom  they  well  knew  it 
was  never  intended  to  be  stretched.  So  pre- 
cipitate was  their  malice,  and  so  ready  were 
they  for  the  work  of  persecution,  that,  upon  the 
mere  information  of  a  traveller,  and  before  the 
regular  notification  reached  them,  or  was  pro- 
claimed in  their  town,  the  provost,  bailies,  and 
officers  came  to  the  Friends'  meeting-house,  on 
the  12th  of  the  month,  and  committed  twelve  of 
them  to  the  new  Tolbooth  ;  several  days  after 
which,  the  prisoner's  heard,  from  their  windows, 
the  public  proclamation  of  the  law  that  had  been 
thus  eagerly  put  in  force  against  them.  The  like 
measures  were  pursued  for  the  space  of  two 
months,  by  which  time  the  number  of  those 
lodged  in  prison  amounted  to  thirty-four. 

At  length,  the  prisoners  received  a  summons 
to  appear  before  the  Earl  of  Errol,  the  Earl  Ma- 
rischall,  and  "Sir  John  Keith,"  afterwards  Earl 
of  Kintore,  three  of  the  Privy  Council,  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  to  put  into  execution  the 
acts  made  against  keeping  conventicles.  Ac- 
cordingly, being  called  up  before  these,  on  the 
26; h  of  the  3d  month,  a  long  libel  was  ex- 
hibited against  them,  reciting  the  heads  of  the 
acts  of  Parliament  against  conventicles,  and  the 
withdrawing  from  that  mode  of  worship  es- 
tablished by  law.  The  libel  being  read,  was  to 
be  enforced  by  Patrick  Hay,  the  only  lawyer 


who  could  be  procured  to  plead  against  them ; 
but  his  oratory  failing  him,  his  plea  was  confined 
to  this  brief  query,  "  Who  gave  you  leave  to 
preach?"  which,  for  want  of  pertinent  matter,  he 
repeated  several  times. 

The  inquiry  being  put  to  the  prisoners, 
Whether  or  not  they  were  guilty  according  to 
the  indictment,  David  Barclay  replied  : — That, 
though  it  was  ordinary,  for  such  as  were  stated 
under  the  circumstances  it  had  pleased  God  to 
put  them,  to  entertain  lawyers  to  plead  for  them  ; 
yet  they,  having  the  One  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  that  would  and  could  plead  their  inno- 
cency  in  the  hearts  of  all  their  opposers,  they 
might  not  employ  any  man  to  plead  for  them. 
And,  inasmuch  as  none  of  them  had  followed 
the  practice  of  law,  it  was  desired,  that  no  ad- 
vantage might  be  taken  against  them  on  account 
of  their  ignorance  of  the  intricacies  of  it ; — also 
that  the  rigour  of  it  might  not  be  extended  to- 
wards them,  if  they  should  be  found  transgres- 
sors, (which  they  hoped  to  make  appear  was 
not  the  case,)  there  being  a  maxim,  owned  by 
all,  that  Summum  jus  is  summa  injuria.  He 
further  added,  That  the  prisoners  were  most 
unjustly  charged,  with  having  kept  three  meet- 
ings in  the  week  since  the  1st  month,  1674; 
whereas  several  of  them  had  been,  in  that  time, 
beyond  the  sea,  others  in  England,  and  many 
had  not  been  in  Aberdeen  for  several  months 
during  those  years. 

Hereupon,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  inquiry, 
Whether  they  would  own  that  they  had  been  at 
any  conventicles ;  to  which  they  made  answer, 
That  they  were  not  to  be  their  own  accusers. 
It  was  said,  This  could  be  proved  by  witnesses ; 
to  which  David  Barclay  said,  He  expected,  that, 
according  to  law,  equity,  and  reason,  he  might 
except  against  these.  Upon  this,  several  college 
students  were  called  in,  against  whom  David 
Barclay  objected,  that  they  were  socii  criminis, 
having  themselves  joined  in  keeping  such  meet- 
ings ;  and  further,  that  they  had  lately  published 
a  book  expressly  against  the  prisoners,  in  the 
very  title  page  of  which  they  accuse  them  of 
blasphemy  and  treason, — and  therefore  were 
manifestly  prejudiced  persons.  Then  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  committed  them,  were  called  upon ; 
but  these  also  were  excepted  against,  as  those 
who  had  to  put  the  laws  in  force,  and  were  ac- 
cusers.   To  this,  the  Earl  Marischall  replied, 
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They  should  then  have  no  witnesses  at  all.  Yet 
did  the  Commissioners  overrule  these  objections  ; 
and  such  evidence  was  received. 

The  prisoners  then  gave  in  their  written  de- 
fence ;  showing,  at  some  length,  and  by  various 
legal  pleas,  that  they  were  not  the  persons 
against  whose  practices  the  acts  in  question 
were  levelled ;  also  taking  notice  of  their  im- 
prisonment, contrary  to  law,  by  the  magistrates 
for  near  three  months ;  and  further,  boldly  testi- 
fying, that  it  was  merely  out  of  that  duty  they 
owed  to  God,  and  in  obedience  to  his  commands, 
that  they  dare  not  forsake  the  assembling  of 
themselves  together  in  his  name,  and  not  out  of 
any  contempt  of  those  in  authority.  "  And  if  for 
this,"  continues  the  document,  "the  Lord  should 
permit  us  to  suffer,  we  trust  he  will  furnish  us 
with  such  a  measure  of  resignation  of  all  that 
we  have,  to  his  disposing,  that  we  shall  not 
count  any  thing  too  dear,  when  it  comes  in 
competition  with  His  honour  and  our  duty  to 
Him.  But,  we  shall  not  wish  any  in  present 
authority  to  be  instruments  thereof,  seeing  the 
Lord  hath  said  to  his  people,  '  He  that  toucheth 
you,  toucheth  the  apple  of  mine  eye.'  " 

After  an  hour  or  two  spent  by  the  court  in 
deliberation,  the  prisoners,  being  called  one  by 
one,  were  severally  asked,  Whether  they  would 
oblige  themselves  not  to  go  any  more  to  meet- 
ings ?  which  every  one  of  them  refusing  to  do, 
they  were  again  ordered  to  withdraw ;  and  after 
some  time,  being  called  in  again,  the  sentence 
of  the  court  was  read  to  them,  whereby  David 
Barclay,  Alexander  Gellie,  Robert  Burnett,  Alex- 
ander Harper,  Alexander  Skene,  Andrew  Jaf- 
fray,  and  Alexander  Forbes  were  fined,  each  in 
one  fourth  of  their  respective  valued  rents,  for 
their  own  keeping  conventicles,  and  an  eighth 
part  of  the  same  each  for  withdrawing  from  the 
public  worship.  Three  of  the  above  were,  be- 
sides, to  pay  an  eighth  part  for  their  wives' 
transgressions,  conformable  to  the  tenour  of  the 
act.  Those  that  were  not  landed  proprietors, 
were  fined  as  follows:  Andrew  Galloway, 
Thomas  Milne,  and  George  Keith,  £30  each ; 
William  Sparke,  .£40  ;  James  Forbes,  £25,  and 
the  rest  twenty  merks  apiece.  And,  over  and 
above,  John  Skene  and  George  Keith,  because 
they  were  "  found  to  have  preached  and  prayed 
at  these  unwarrantable  meetings,"  were  "to  find 
caution,  under  the  pain  of  five  thousand  merks, 
not  to  do  the  like  hereafter,  or  .else  to  enact 
themselves  to  remove  out  of  the  kingdom,  agree- 
ably to  the  act  of  Parliament. 

The  whole  number  were  then  remanded  to 
prison,  till  payment  of  the  fines,  where  their 
number  was  increased  by  the  repeated  imprison- 
ment of  others  of  their  friends  from  their  re- 
ligious meetings.  While  thus  kept  in  close 
confinement,  some  of  them  were  concerned  at 
times  to  preach  to  the  people,  who  would  come 
up  to  the  windows  of  the  prison  to  hear  them  ; 
but  the  magistrates,  to  prevent  this,  and  to  in- 
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commode  the  prisoners,  caused  the  windows  to 
be  closed  up  with  boards  for  a  whole  week  to- 
gether, and  also  removed  several  of  them  into 
the  higher  prison.  On  one  occasion,  Alexander 
Gordon,  a  bailie  of  Aberdeen,  came  in  great 
anger  to  the  lower  court-house,  where  Friends 
were  then  imprisoned,  and  took  Andrew  Jaffray, 
while  he  was  declaring,  through  the  window,  the 
gospel  of  peace  and  salvation  to  the  people, 
forthwith  thrusting  him  into  the  higher  prison, 
where  no  Friends  had  as  yet  been  confined. 
This  place  is  represented  as  filthy  and  disgusting 
beyond  most  prisons  in  the  nation.  The  perse- 
cutor was,  however,  so  troubled  in  his  conscience 
for  such  cruelty,  that  he  afterwards  confessed  to 
a  Friend,  he  could  get  no  peace  nor  rest  in  his 
mind  that  night,  until  he  had  caused  Andrew 
Jaffray  to  be  returned  to  the  spot,  whence  he 
had  taken  him. 

Robert  Barclay  was  at  this  time  engaged 
from  home,  in  visiting  his  friends  and  the 
churches  of  Christ  as  a  minister,  and  went  with 
this  object  to  London ;  thence,  crossing  the 
water,  he  travelled  into  Holland  and  Germany. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  nothing  is  preserved  as  to 
the  particulars  of  this  journey  on  the  continent. 
In  the  course  of  it,  he  commenced  acquaintance 
with  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
who  was  distantly  related  to  his  mother,  and 
with  her  he  had  some  satisfactory  opportunity 
of  conference  on  religious  sublets.  The  publi- 
cation of  his  "  Apology"  this  year,  which  was 
printed  in  Latin  at  Amsterdam,  may  very  pro- 
bably have  formed  a  part  of  his  engagement 
abroad  ;  and  it  is  more  than  conjectural,  as  his 
biographer  intimates,  that  on  his  return  by  way 
of  London,  the  author  presented  his  book  to 
Charles  the  2d.  To  the  credit  of  the  King,  he 
took  no  offence  at  the  Christian  freedom,  used 
by  Robert  Barclay  in  his  well-known  address  to 
him,  prefixed  to  that  work,  which,  for  its  manly 
style,  religious  boldness,  yet  decent  respect,  has 
been  much  admired. 

While  at  the  English  metropolis,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  honoured 
father  and  other  Friends  in  Scotland;  upon 
which,  beginning  to  have  some  interest  at  court, 
and  access  to  the  King's  presence,  he  delivered 
into  his  own  hands  the  following  petition  on 
their  behalf. 

"The  State  of  the  Case  of  the  People  called 
Quakers  in  Scotland,  presented  unto  the 
King's  consideration. 

"The  Council  of  Scotland  having  about  three 
months  ago  emitted  a  declaration,  to  reinforce 
former  acts  of  Parliament  against  conventicles, 
and  recommended  the  execution  of  them,  because 
of  the  abuse  sev  eral  persons  had  made  of  the 
King's  Indulgence,  as  the  said  declaration  inti- 
mates  ;  some  inferior  magistrates  have  taken  oc- 
casion thereby,  to  imprison  many  of  them  [the 
"  Quakers,"]  and  some  deputies  of  the  Council 
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have  stretched  the  laws  against  conventicles  to 
the  highest  degree  of  severity,  by  heavy  fines 
and  tedious  imprisonments,  although  their  prac- 
tices and  principles  never  gave  ground  for  such 
procedure.  j 

"It  is  therefore  on  the  behalf  of  the  said  suf- 
fering people,  with  all  sincere  respect,  desired, 
that  it  would  please  the  King  favourably  to  re- 
commend their  case  to  the  Council  of  Scotland ; 
that  a  difference  of  character  may  be  put  upon 
them,  who  have  ever  lived  and  behaved  them- 
selves peaceably  under  the  present  government, 
from  such  as  are  said  to  have  abused  the  Indul- 
gence ;  with  some  present  relief  to  those  harm- 
less sufferers,  to  prevent  that  utter  ruin,  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  attend  so  many  of  them, 
that  live  by  their  labour  and  trade. 

"R.  Barclay." 

The  King's  secretary,  the  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, was  thereupon  instructed  to  underwrite  a 
favourable  reference  of  the  matter,  which  was 
done  in  these  words  : 

"His  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  refer 
this  paper  to  the  right  honourable  the  Lords  of 
his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  in  Scotland. 

"  Lauderdale." 

"Whitehall,  August  7th,  1676." 

On  the  7th  of  the  7th  month,  September,  the 
above  statement  and  reference  were  presented  to 
the  Council,  then  sitting  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  was  delivered  in,  a  brief  but,  re- 
spectful "Memorial"  from  those  people  at  Aber- 
deen and  its  vicinity,  "  in  derision  called  Qua- 
kers." 

But  the  Council  at  Edinburgh  did  not  think 
proper  to  interfere  in  a  matter,  which  they  had 
formerly  appointed  their  Commissioners  at  Aber- 
deen to  determine,  and  concerning  which  those 
Commissioners  had  already  pronounced  their 
decree.  They  therefore  still  left  the  matter  to 
the  decision  of  the  same  judges,  only  appointing 
three  others  to  join  them. 

The  six  Commissioners  accordingly  sat  at 
Aberdeen  on  the  28th  of  this  month  :  and  the 
prisoners  being  called  in,  the  Earl  of  Errol,  who 
was  president,  told  them,  That  they  had  called 
them  again,  to  know  whether  they  were  yet 
better  advised,  than  when  they  were  last  before 
them  ?  and  whether  they  would  give  bond  not  to 
hold  any  more  meetings  ?  To  which  John 
Skene  answered,  That  the  last  time  they  were 
before  the  King's  Council,  he,  being  one  of  those 
accused  for  speaking  in  the  meeting,  desired  the 
accusers  might  be  asked,  Whether  himself,  or 
any  other  of  them,  had  ever  been  heard  to  speak 
any  thing  in  the  least  tending  to  sedition,  or  to 
withdraw  any  of  the  King's  subjects  from  their 
due  obedience  and  subjection  to  his  authority? 
To  this  the  Earl  replied,  "  It  is  enough :  that 
matter  was  spoke  to  at  our  last  sitting,  and  you 
were  then  found  guilty."  John  Skene  an- 
swered, That  there  had  not  been  any  seditious 


act  proved  against  them,  and  that  they  had  been 
kept  prisoners  about  seven  months,  for  no  other 
cause  than  meeting  in  a  peaceable  manner  to 
worship  God  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  But  the 
Earl  of  Errol  again  interrupted  him,  saying,  "  It 
is  enough:"  then  directing  his  speech  to  the 
other  Commissioners,  "  My  Lords,  I  have  de- 
livered your  minds,  and  therefore  it  is  fit  they 
should  remove."  Upon  this,  John  Skene  fur- 
ther added,  "  Though  you  now  sit  as  our  judges, 
yet' I  cannot  forbear  but  put  you  in  mind,  from 
the  zeal  of  the  Lord,  and  from  that  respect  I 
owe  you  as  the  King's  counsellors,  that  the  day- 
is  coming,  when  both  you  who  are  now  sitting 
as  our  judges,  and  we  who  are  judged,  must 
stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  just  Judge 
of  heaven  and  earth  : — and  therefore  I  wish  ye 
may  so  judge  now,  as  that,  in  that  day,  ye  may 
have  peace."  The  Earl  observed,  "You  are 
not  to  be  our  lawgiver;"  to  which  John  Skene 
replied,  "  No  :  I  only  in  all  humility  lay  these 
things  before  you." 

The  Earl  then  queried,  Whether  they  were 
all  of  that  mind  ?  Alexander  Skene  answered, 
"  I  hope  there  are  none  of  us  here,  that  will  be 
so  unfaithful  to  our  God,  as  to  give  any  bond, 
whereby  we  should  bind  ourselves  not  to  meet 
together  and  worship  God;"  and  further  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration  the  circumstance, 
that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  were  at  that  time 
none  of  their  Friends  suffering  on  this  account 
in  either  of  the  three  kingdoms.  "  The  King," 
he  continued,  "  hath  referred  us  to  his  Council, 
and  the  Council  hath  referred  us  to  you  here,  so 
that  ye  have  all  the  power  of  the  civil  authority, 
to  do  with  us  as  it  shall  seem  right  to  you,  from 
whom  we  may  expect  as  much  moderation,  as 
our  Friends  elsewhere  have  met  with.  But,  if 
it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  permit  you  to  be  the 
instruments  of  our  suffering,  I  hope  he  will 
enable  us  to  bear  it  with  that  patience  and  sub- 
mission which  becometh  Christians." 

The  Earl  of  Errol  then  addressed  himself  to 
the  other  Commissioners,  "My  Lords,  if  ye 
have  any  more  to  say  than  I  have  said,  ye  may 
speak  it."  Upon  this,  the  Earl  Marischall  re- 
marked, "They  plead  themselves  not  guilty  of 
seditious  conventicles,  as  would  seem  by  what 
that  young  man  spoke,  whereas  the  law  con- 
cludes their  very  meetings  seditious."  Alex- 
ander Skene  replied,  That  they  could  not  help  all 
the  constructions  of  that  kind,  for  it  had  been 
the  lot  of  God's  people  in  all  ages  to  have  mis 
representations  cast  upon  them  ;  "but  we  hope," 
said  he,  "  we  shall  behave  ourselves  so  peacea- 
bly and  dutifully,  that  where  for  conscience-sake 
we  cannot  give  active,  we  shall  give  passive 
obedience."  Then  said  the  Earl  of  Errol, 
"  Qualified  loyalty  smells  of  disloyalty  :  it  seems, 
then,  you  will  not  give  bond."  To  which  John 
Skene  answered,  "  Let  never  lhat  day  dawn,  in 
which  we  shall  be  so  unfaithful  to  the  Lord  ! 
but  if  any  should  prove  so,  let  neither  the  King 
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nor  his  Council  trust  that  man ;  for  he  that  is 
not  faithful  to  the  Lord,  will  never  be  faithful 
to  his  King  and  country." 

The  prisoners  being  ordered  to  remove,  as 
they  were  withdrawing,  the  Earl  of  Errol  said 
again  to  Alexander  Gellie,  That  the  Quakers' 
loyalty  was  a  qualified  loyalty.  Alexander  re- 
plied, That  he  did  not  understand  that  to  be 
loyalty,  which  was  not  qualified  with  the  fear 
of  God,  and  by  obedience  to  him  rather  than 
man. 

After  some  hours,  the  prisoners  were  called 
into  court  to  hear  the  decree  of  the  Commission- 
ers to  this  purport :  That  they  should  pay  their 
respective  fines  to  one  Captain  George  Melvill, 
and  that  upon  payment,  they  should  be  set  at 
liberty ;  that,  in  default  of  payment  within  a 
limited  time,  Melvill  was  impowered  to  distrain 
them  for  the  same,  and  that  when  the  fines 
should  be  levied,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  re- 
leased. 

The  Earl  of  Errol  departing  out  of  town  the 
next  morning,  the  remaining  Commissioners 
were  unwilling  to  have  further  trouble,  by  issu- 
ing afresh  a  particular  process  against  those  who 
had  been  committed  to  prison  since  the  rest 
were  fined  ;  and  therefore  added  a  clause  to  their 
former  decree,  by  virtue  of  which,  John  Forbes 
of  Aquorthies,  Robert  Gerard,  and  six  others 
were  liberated.  Among  these,  was  John  Thom- 
son, an  aged  and  a  poor  man.  He  had  been 
a  soldier  in  the  King's  service  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  as  a  slave 
to  Barbadoes,  where  he  remained  five  years. 
There  was  something  in  this  case  peculiarly 
calling  for  the  indulgent  interference  of  the 
higher  authorities,  when  inferior  servants  of  the 
crown  could  thus  overlook  the  character,  ser- 
vices, and  bitter  sufferings  of  a  man,  who  had 
hazarded  his  life  for  his  King  and  country,  and 
was  now  made  willing  to  lose  his  all,  rather 
than  relinquish  the  free  exercise  of  his  con- 
science towards  the  King  of  kings.  He  appears 
to  have  had  his  goods  distrained  and  disposed  of, 
and  to  have  lain  in  prison,  at  one  time,  for  about 
eight  or  nine  months  together,  without  being 
either  called  for,  found  guilty,  or  heard  in  his 
own  defence. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


THE  ROTHSCHILDS. 
The  subjoined  notice  of  the  most  renowned 
Bankers  of  this,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  age, is  copied 
from  that  repository  of  Useful  and  entertaining  lite- 
rature, Chambers's  Journal.  It  is  not  because  these 
individuals  ate  the  owners  of  vast  estates  that  we 
commend  their  history  to  our  readers.  It  is  as  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  steady  use  of  means  for  obtain- 
ing a  desired  end,  that  we  think  the  narrative  in- 
structive. He  who  proposes  to  himself  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  as  the  end  to  which  all  his  efforts 
are  to  be  directed,  aims  at  an  object,  which,  when 


obtained,  will  unquestionably  disappoint  him.  If 
there  be  any  lesson  which  all  history  unites  in 
teaching,  it  is  the  utter  inability  of  wealth  to  confer 
happiness.  The  language  of  Scripture,  that  "  they 
that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare, 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition,"  is  confirmed  in 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  every  age.  Let  oar 
ends  then  be  of  a  far  higher  and  nobler  character. 
But  in  seeking  those  ends,  let  us  learn  from  the 
narrative  before  us,  that  the  steady  application  of 
correct  principles,  a  wise  forethought,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  be  guided  by  those  maxims  which  con- 
tain "the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages/''  are  the 
means  on  which  success  is,  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  to  depend. 

It  is  usual  to  trace  the  origin  of  great  families 
to  some  gallant  exploit,  or  some  lucky  accident, 
which  suddenly  raised  the  ancestor  of  the  house 
from  obscurity,  and  provided  him  at  the  same 
time  with  a  legend  to  his  coat  of  arms.  The 
representatives  of  such  families  are  born  per- 
sonages of  history;  their  name,  title  and  estate — 
their  position  in  the  country — descending  to  them 
by  inheritance,  and  so  continuing  from  generation 
to  generation,  till  war  or  revolution  damages  or 
removes  the  old  landmarks  of  society.  But 
there  are  other  origins  which  it  would  be  vain 
to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  by  a  similar  process : 
the  origins  of  houses  that  rise  steadily,  not  sud- 
denly, in  their  peculiar  career,  and  the  success 
of  which  is  not  secured  by  a  single  incident,  but 
distributed  evenly  over  the  lifetime  of  one  or 
more  generations.  In  such  cases,  the  germ  of 
prosperity  must  be  sought  for  in. the  family  mind — 
in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  race — in  the  theory 
by  which  their  conduct  in  the  world  is  governed  ; 
and  the  first  accident,  which  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  vulgar  as  the  origin  of  their  fortune,  is 
merely  a  point  a"appui  selected  by  forethought 
and  resolution.  The  rise  of  the  house  of  Roths- 
child presents  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of 
this  view  of  a  question  which  will  never  cease 
to  be  interesting,  and  affords  a  striking  instance 
of  the  natural  and  simple  means  by  which  those 
vast  results  are  obtained  which  it  is  customary 
to  ascribe  to  chance  or  miracle. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  lived, 
in  the  town  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  a  hus- 
band and  wife  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion,  who 
lavished  all  their  cares  upon  a  son,  whom  they 
destined  for  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster. 
The  boy,  whose  name  was  Meyer  Ansehn 
Rothschild,  and  who  was  born  at  Frankfort  in 
the  year  1743,  exhibited  such  tokens  of  capacity, 
that  his  parents  made  every  effort  in  their  power 
to  give  him  the  advantage  of  a  good  education; 
and  with  this  view  he  spent  some  years  atFiirth, 
going  through  such  a  curriculum  of  study  as  ap- 
peared to  be  proper.  The  youth,  however,  had 
a  natural  bent  towards  the  study  of  antiquities  ; 
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and  this  led  him  more  especially  to  the  examina- 
tion of  ancient  coins,  in  the  knowledge  of  which 
he  attained  to  considerable  proficiency.  Here 
was  one  step  onwards  in  the  world ;  for,  in  after 
years,  his  antiquarian  researches  proved  the 
means  of  extending  and  ramifying  his  connections 
in  society,  as  well  as  of  opening  out  to  him  a 
source  of  immediate  support.  His  parents, 
however,  who  were  noted  as  pious  and  upright 
characters,  died  when  he  was  yet  a  boy,  in  his 
eleventh  year;  and  on  his  return  to  Frankfort, 
he  set  himself  to  learn  practically,  the  routine  of 
the  counting  house. 

After  this  we  find  him  in  Hanover,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  wealthy  banking  house,  whose 
affairs  he  conducted  for  several  years  with  care 
and  fidelity ;  and  then  we  see  opening  out  under 
his  auspices,  in  his  native  city,  the  germ  of  that 
mighty  business  which  acted  subsequently  so 
powerfully  upon  the  governments  of  Europe. 
Before  establishing  his  little  banking-house, 
Meyer  Anselm  Rothschild  prepared  himself  for 
the  adventure  by  marrying ;  and  his  prudent 
eh  oice,  there  is  no  doubt,  contributed  greatly  to 
his  eventual  success  in  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  year  1801  he  was  appointed 
agent  to  the  Landgrave,  afterwards  Elector  of 
Hesse  ;  and  in  the  next  year  a  loan  of  ten  millions 
was  contracted  with  the  Danish  court  through 
the  House  of  Rothschild.  Before  this — and 
necessarily  so  no  doubt — his  knowledge,  and  the 
tried  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  had  gained  him 
general  confidence ;  his  wealth  had  increased, 
and  an  enormous  extension  of  the  field  of  his 
operations  had  taken  place. 

The  personal  character  of  Meyer  Anselm 
Rothschild  is  not  of  small  consequence  in  the 
history  of  the  house — for  their  dead  father  may 
be  said  to  direct  to  this  hour  the  operations  of 
his  children !  In  every  important  crisis  he  is 
called  into  their  counsels ;  in  every  difficult  ques- 
tion his  judgment. is  invoked;  and  when  the 
brothers  meet  in  consultation,  the  paternal  spirit 
seems  to  act  as  president.  The  explanation  of 
this  well-known  and  most  remarkable  trait  in  the 
family,  is  not  difficult  to  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  penetrating  through  the  veil  of  the  ro- 
mantic, in  order  to  arrive  at  the  simple  realities 
of  life.  The  elder  Rothschild  was  obviously  a 
man  of  comprehensive  intellect,  who  did  not  act 
on  the  spur  of  chance  or  necessity,  but  after  ma- 
ture reflection,  and  on  rules  distinctly  laid  down  ; 
and  he  must  have  brought  up  his  children  in  a 
certain  theory,  which  survived  his  mortal  part, 
and  became  identified  with  his  memory.  This 
is  the  only  idohim  conjured  by  the  piety  of  his 
descendants.  His  bearing,  we  are  told,  was 
tranquil  and  unassuming;  and  although  a  devout 
man,  according  to  his  views  of  religion,  his  de- 
votion was  so  completely  untinged  with  bigotry, 
that  in  his  charities  he  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  Jew  and  the  Christian. 

In  1812,  Rothschild  left  to  the  mighty  for- 


tunes, of  which  his  wisdom  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion, ten  children — five  sons  and  five  daughters ; 
laying  upon  them,  with  his  last  breath,  the  in- 
junction of  an  inviolable  union.  This  is  one  of 
the  grand  principles  to  which  the  success  of  the 
family  may  be  traced.  The  command  was  kept 
by  the  sons  with  religious  fidelity.  The  copart- 
nership in  which  they  were  left,  remained  unin- 
terrupted ;  and  from  the  moment  of  their  father's 
death,  every  proposal  of  moment  was  submitted 
to  their  joint  discussion,  and  carried  out  upon  an 
agreed  plan,  each  of  the  brothers  sharing  equally 
in  the  results.  The  other  great  principle  of  their 
conduct  is  one  which  actuates  all  prudent  men, 
and  is  only  deserving  of  special  remark  in  them, 
from  the  almost  mechanical  regularity  with 
which  it  was  acted  upon — this  was  the  determi- 
nation never  to  run  the  slightest  risk  in  pursuit 
of  great  profits.  Their  grand  object  was  to  see 
clearly  each  transaction  to  its  termination,  to 
secure  themselves  from  all  accidents  that  human 
forethought  could  avert,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  reasonable  and  ordinary  reward.  The  plan 
acted  in  a  twofold  manner.  By  husbanding  their 
capital,  they  were  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  a 
thousand  recurring  commissions,  so  as  to  extend 
their  connection  day  by  day ;  while  their  habitual 
caution  earned  for  them  a  reputation  of  solidity, 
which,  united  with  their  real  wealth,  carried 
their  credit  to  a  pitch  which  would  have  been 
dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  less  steady  intellects. 
Credit,  however,  was  no  snare  to  them.  They 
affected  no  master-strokes — no  coups  d'etat. 
They  would  have  used  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  not 
to  summon  genii,  but  to  light  their  steps  as  they 
toiled  on  in  the  path  of  genii.  The  only  secrets 
by  which  they  obtained  their  choice  of  innume- 
rable offers  of  business,  were  the  moderation  of 
their  demands — the  punctual  fulfilment  of  their 
engagements — and  the  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  their  system.  In  short,  the  house  of  Roths- 
child became  great,  because  its  affairs  were  con- 
ducted upon  the  most  perfect  system  of  mercan- 
tile tactics,  and  because  the  character  of  its  mem- 
bers, partaking  largely  of  that  of  the  original 
banker  of  Frankfort,  combined  many  of  those 
amiable  qualities  which  secure  popularity  with- 
out forfeiting  respect.  They  sought  to  make 
money  by  skill  and  industry,  not  parsimony ; 
they  gave  a  liberal  share  of  their  profits  to  all 
whose  services  were  of  use  in  attaining  them ; 
and  their  hand — 

"  Open  as  day  to  melting  charity" — 

doubled  the  value  of  the  gift  by  the  grace  with 
which  it  was  presented — the  grace  impressed 
upon  the  external  manner  by  a  simple  and  kindly 
heart. 

(To  be  continued. J 


It  is  not  from  an  alteration  of  Christianity,  but 
from  an  assimilation  of  Christians  to  its  nature,  that 
we  are  to  hope  for  the  extinction  of  war. — 
Dymond. 
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MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  BACKHOUSE. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jonathan  and  Ann 
Backhouse  of  Darlington.  During  his  youth  he 
was  at  times  favoured  with  divine  visitations,  but 
he  did  not  yield  sufficiently  to  his  convictions, 
and  bend  to  the  yoke  of  Christ.  Surrounded  by 
temporal  blessings,  and  with  a  large  share  of 
bodily  strength  and  energy,  he  knew  little  of  sor- 
row or  anxiety,  until  he  had  attained  to  manhood. 

In  the  5lh  month,  1809,  he  was  married  to 
Eliza  Church  of  Cork.  Their  union  proved  a 
very  short  one ;  for  in  the  9th  month,  1812,  a 
few  hours  after  the  birth  of  her  third  child,  his 
beloved  wife  suddenly  expired  in  his  arms.  This 
was  to  him  a  most  unexpected  and  awful  stroke  ; 
and,  although  he  ultimately  felt  that  it  was  a 
chastisement  dispensed  by  his  heavenly  Father, 
in  tender  love,  yet  at  first  he  seems  to  have 
feared  that  he  had  brought  it  upon  himself ;  and 
the  anguish  of  his  soul  is  strikingly  described  in 
the  following  extract  from  his  memoranda  made 
some  months  after. 

1813,  2d  month,  1st.  "This  shock,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  proved  nearly  more  than  I 
could  bear ;  and,  indeed,  had  not  the  Father  of 
mercies,  in  his  unmerited  love,  seen  meet  to 
administer  the  cup  of  consolation  to  me,  I  never 
could  have  sustained  the  blow.  Snatched  as  she 
was  from  me  in  the  bloom  of  health  and  youth, 
and  possessing  qualities  and  dispositions  rarely 
to  be  found,  what  but  the  hand  of  a  gracious  God 
could  have  spoken  peace  to  my  soul?  I  could 
only  say,  My  Cod  !  my  God  !  To  him,  indeed, 
I  turned  with  full  purpose  of  heart ;  but  truly 
what  else  could  I  do  !  The  world  was  moved 
out  of  its  place  ;  the  old  heavens  and  the  old 
earth  were  passed  away,  and  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  were  not  within  my  reach ; 
mine  eyes  could  not  behold  them.  However,  I 
threw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  with  a  determined  resolution  that,  if  he 
would  condescend  to  help  me,  I  would  never 
forsake  him  more." 

John  Backhouse's  state  continued  long  to  be 
one  of  deep  depression  and  conflict  of  mind  ; 
but  He  who  "  afliicteth  not  willingly,  nor 
grieveth  the  children  of  men,"  in  his  own  good 
time,  was  pleased  to  change  the  dispensation, 
and  give  "  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

For  some  time  he  had  a  strong  impression  that 
a  gift  in  the  ministry  would  he  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  in  the  1st  month,  1813,  he  first  spoke 
in  our  religious  meetings.  This  act  of  dedication 
proved  the  means  of  removing  a  heavy  burden 
from  his  previously  exercised  mind,  and  sweet 
peace  crowned  the  offering. 

The  truly  paternal  care  which  he  had  over  his 
three  little  children,  occupied  him  much,  and 
tended  greatly  to  cheer  his  loneliness  ;  but  many 
were  the  changes  in  his  spiritual  atmosphere,  and 
many  trials  and  discouragements  were  his  por- 
tion, as  he  trod  the  solitary  path  of  life. 


In  1819,  5th  month  1st,  he  remarks:  "Just 
returned  from  our  week-day  meeting,  and,  I  think, 
afresh  awakened  to  the  necessity  for  my  drinking 
deeper  of  the  spring  of  life.  How  have  I  longed 
this  day  that  all  our  meetings  maybe  kept  in  the 
power  of  God  !  that  his  name,  which  is  above 
every  name,  may  be  more  and  more  exalted  by 
us  as  a  Society,  and  that  his  power  may  yet 
more  conspicuously  be  witnessed  to  be  the  crown 
and  diadem  of  our  assembly." 

1820,  6th  month,  1st.  "  My  hope  and  confi- 
dence in  Divine  mercy  are  renewed  this  evening, 
to  my  unspeakable  comfort.  Oh  !  fit  me,  dear- 
est Father,  by  any  means  that  may  appear  good 
in  thy  sight,  for  nearer  union  and  communion 
with  thee,  my  soul's  Beloved !  Thou  knowest, 
O  Lord !  that  I  have  none  in  heaven  but  thee, 
nor  in  all  the  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of 
thee." 

In  the  year  1823  he  entered  into  the  marriage 
state  with  Catharine  Capper,  of  London,  and  this 
union  proved  a  great  blessing  to  him  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  his  family  were  much 
tried  by  the  illness  and  declining  health  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  which  induced  them  to  try  a 
change  of  climate;  but  whilst  travelling  on  the 
Continent  they  were  plunged  into  deep  sorrow 
by  the  death  of  this  beloved  child.  During  their 
absence  from  England,  the  following  memoranda 
were  penned. 

1829, 12th  month  6th.  "  Castel  a  Mare,  First- 
day.  Held  our  little  meeting ;  a  rather  poor 
time.  Indeed,  the  feeling  of  my  mind,  since 
coming  into  this  land,  has  been  much  of  this 
nature,  at  times  being  greatly  oppressed  ;  and 
though,  I  trust,  sensible  of  my  own  great  defi- 
ciency, and  that  in  myself  there  is  sufficient 
cause  for  this  feeling,  yet  I  think  the  darkness, 
the  ignorance,  and  extreme  wretchedness  of  the 
people,  have  something  to  do  with  it.  1  Dark- 
ness' does  indeed  'cover  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  hearts  of  the  people,'  in  a  very 
affecting  maimer." 

1830,  1st  month  1st.  "A  sweet  season  of  re- 
tirement, in  which  the  Sun  of  righteousness  was 
pleased  to  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings  to  my 
unspeakable  comfort,  after  a  long  time  of  deep 
and  trying  poverty,  and  sense  of  more  than  un- 
worthiness.  May  this  beginning  of  another 
year,  stimulate  to  more  fervent  and  constant 
prostration  of  soul  at  the  throne  of  grace,  that  I 
may  find  mercy,  and  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need." 

6th  month,  10th.  "Reached  home,  after  an 
absence  of  thirteen  months,  and  much  mental 
suffering  in  the  loss  of  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
daughters  ;  yet  truly,  may  I  say,  the  Lord  has 
been  my  refuge  in  times  of  trouble,  to  my  hum- 
bling admiration ;  blessed  be  his  holy  name!" 

In  1839  he  attended,  for  the  last  time,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  previous  to  which  he 
obtained  a  certificate  for  visiting  Friends  in  se\  era! 
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of  the  counties.  In  the  retrospect  of  this  visit, 
he  remarks,  that  his  mind  was  peaceful,  best 
help  having  been  vouchsafed  to  his  comfort. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  he  had  an  attack  of  ill- 
ness, which  he  thus  describes  : — 

1840,  5th  month,  30th.  "  I  am  now  recover- 
ing from  a  somewhat  serious  attack  of  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head,  producing,  on  the 
20th,  a  very  slight  paralytic  affection  ;  and  now, 
ten  days  after,  I  find  my  mental  powers  very 
weak.  I  write  not  these  things  so  much  to  notice 
a  bodily  ailment,  as  to  record  my  feelings  under 
this,  to  me,  awful  visitation,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  continued  and  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  in  this  time  of  deep  trial.  Strong 
were  my  cries,  and  earnest  my  wrestlings,  for 
deliverance  from  all  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan ; 
that  no  place  in  my  heart  might  be  unsearched ; 
and,  blessed  be  the  name  of  my  God,  he  did 
arise  for  my  help,  and  saved  me  for  his  mercy's 
sake  !  He  brought  my  soul  out  of  trouble,  and, 
on  the  banks  of  deliverance,  enabled  me  to  sing 
his  praise  ;  so  that  into  his  hands  I  could  commit 
my  all,  and  bless  his  holy  name,  for  this  his 
merciful  warning  to  be  more  on  the  watch  against 
too  much  thought  about  the  things  of  time,  which, 
if  not  kept  out,  will  so  fill  the  mind,  that  there 
may  be  scarcely  room  for  the  heavenly  Visitor, 
even  as  a  wayfaring  man,  who  tarrieth  for  a 
night,  much  less  for  the  blessed  Master  to  take 
up  his  abode." 

On  the  16th  of  6th  month,  he  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate to  visit  parts  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, in  company  with  his  dear  wife,  and  valued 
cousin  Margaret  Richardson.  On  returning  from 
this  his  last  journey  in  his  Master's  service,  he 
writes  :  9th  month,  24.  "  Reached  Darlington 
in  the  morning,  our  minds  humbled  under  a  sense 
of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  bringing  us  back 
in  peace." 

On  the  9th  of  9th  month,  1841,  after  some 
premonitory  symptoms,  he  suddenly  lost  the  use 
of  his  lower  limbs,  and  soon  became  exceedingly 
ill.  On  the  13th,  he  expressed  his  thankfulness 
that  he  had  never  had  even  one  regret  at  the  sud- 
den loss  of  his  powers,  but  that  he  had  been 
enabled  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done  ;"  and  added, 
that  he  had  had  sweetly  in  his  remembrance  a 
promise  which  was  made  him  a  short  time  back, 
viz  :  "  As  one  that  his  mother  comforteth,  so 
will  I  comfort  thee,"  saying  that  he  had  never 
been  permitted  to  feel  dismay,  either  at  the  loss 
of  his  powers,  or  even  at  the  possible  termination 
of  the  illness ;  and  that  he  hoped  and  believed 
it  was  not  presumptuous,  but  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  love  of  Jesus,  who  had  died  for  him, 
and  whose  love  had  flowed  toward  him  again 
and  again,  unworthy  as  he  was;  so  that  he 
could  truly  say,  he  had  no  desire  so  great  as  to 
walk  clo-ely  with  Him,  and  he  trusted  that, 
through  His  mercy,  an  eternal  inheritance  with 
Him  would  be  granted  him. 

14th.    He  requested  a  psalm  to  be  read,  after 
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which  he  returned  thanks,  "  that  the  Lord  had 
been  pleased  to  bring  down,  and  lay  low,  the 
loftiness  of  man  in  his  unworthy  servant,  and 
that  he  had  enabled  him  to  receive  this  dispen- 
sation, awful  as  it  was,  as  one  entirely  of  mercy," 
adding,  "  praises  to  his  ever  worthy  name." 

In  the  night,  the  indescribable  aching  of  the 
useless  limbs  was  distressingly  painful ;  in  this 
state  he  uttered  the  words,  "  '  As  one  whom  his 
mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  thee  ;'  thou 
hast  fulfilled  this  thy  promise,  O  Lord  my  God, 
to  thy  helpless  child  ;  continue  to  afford  such 
supplies  of  support  as  thou  mayest  see  needful, 
to  thy  poor  abased  one  !" 

9th  month,  19th.  He  said  he  had  felt  it  more 
difficult  to  stay  his  mind  upon  his  God  and 
Saviour,  than  before,  and  supplicated,  "  Open 
thy  arms,  O  righteous  Father  !  and  enable  thy 
poor  child  to  run  into  them,  in  this  hour  of  trial." 

20th.  Having,  at  this  time,  endured  fourteen 
sleepless  nights,  and  being  much  exhausted,  he 
expressed  that,  whether  this  sickness  were  to  the 
death  of  the  body  or  not,  he  trusted  and  believed 
it  would  be  to  the  removal  of  all  doubts  as  to 
the  soul,  through  the  love  and  mercy  of  Christ 
Jesus. 

21st.  He  said,  "  I  see  many  things  in  which 
I  might  have  done  better,  many  things  wherein 
I  might  have  rendered  more  glory  to  my  Maker, 
but  in  great  mercy,  there  is  no  condemnation  on 
my  soul.  In  the  beginning  of  this  illness,  I  felt 
particularly  that  I  had  suffered  myself  to  run 
after  little  things,  not  only  to  be  harassed  by  them, 
but  that  they  had  hindered  me,  from  so  fully 
minding  the  one  thing,  as  I  Ought ;  but  I  will 
trust  and  not  be  afraid  ;  the  Lfrd  is  my  strength 
and  my  song,  and  is  become  my  salvation  ;  I 
trust  that  whether  living  or  dying,  I  am  the 
Lord's." 

For  some  time  before  his  illness,  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  diminish  his  cares,  saying  that 
he  felt  called  upon  so  to  do,  that  the  little  re- 
mainder of  his  time  might  be  more  devoted  to  his 
Maker. 

On  the  28th,  he  remarked  to  his  wife,  how 
sweetly  they  had  been  enabled,  in  this  affliction, 
to  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  to  breathe  that  his  will 
might  be  done,  who  had  abundantly  fulfilled  his 
promise,  in  comforting  them,  adding,  *  Oh!  I 
hope  I  shall  never  forget  what  I  have  felt  in  this 
illness,  but  that,  if  I  should  have  a  little  longer 
to  remain  on  this  earth,  my  lips  may  continually 
show  forth  His  praise,  through  the  renewings  of 
His  grace  and  of  His  compassion." 

He  experienced  some  relief  from  his  bodily 
sufferings,  by  being  placed  on  a  couch  upon  his 
chest,  in  which  position  he  remained  chiefly  for 
about  two  years.  During  this  period,  it  was 
particularly  instructive  to  witness  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  he  bore  the  state  of  helplessness 
to  which  he  was  reduced";  his  mind  seemed 
brought  into  sweet  submission  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  he  not  unfrequently  spoke  of  these 
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years  of  suffering  as  being  the  most  favoured  and 
happiest  of  his  life.  He  enjoyed,  from  his  win- 
dows, the  beauties  of  creation  ;  the  trees,  the 
flowers,  and  the  birds,  furnished  themes  of  de- 
light, and  of  thanksgiving  to  their  great  and  gra- 
cious Creator. 

From  a  little  returning  power  in  his  limbs,  he 
was  enabled,  with  considerable  assistance,  to  walk 
a  little  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1843,  he  once 
more  attended  meetings,  and  this,  at  intervals,  he 
continued  to  do  through  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
though  his  state  was  one  of  great  feebleness. 
During  this  long  protracted  probation,  his  voice 
was  seldom  heard  in  public  ministry ;  but  in 
private  religious  opportunities  he  often  spoke  in 
a  lively  manner. 

As  he  approached  the  close  of  life,  his  spirit 
was  evidently  increasingly  sanctified,  and  made 
fit  for  his  change ;  the  sweet  serenity  of  his 
mind  was  unclouded  ;  and  whilst  enjoying  with 
gratitude  the  blessings  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, he  was  continually  rendering  praise 
where  it  |was  due,  under  feelings  of  entire  self- 
abasement,  and  from  a  sense  of  the  love  and 
mercy  of  his  Redeemer. 

On  the  3d  of  8th  month,  1847,  at  his  own 
desire  he  left  his  home  for  Shull,  a  sweet  retired 
residence  in  the  west  of  the  county  of  Durham. 
In  this  secluded  place,  he  had,  from  early  life, 
passed  many  happy  hours,  and  now  he  greatly 
enjoyed  the  quiet  which  it  afforded,  almost  daily 
taking  a  drive  in  the  surrounding  plantations. 
He,  however,  expressed  his  sense  of  increasing 
feebleness,  and  his  belief  that  he  was  declining ; 
and  often,  at  this  solemn  period,  did  he  retire  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  the  sacred  influence  of  whose 
Spirit,  seemed  continually  to  be  the  covering  of 
his  mind. 

He  retired  comfortably  to  rest  on  the  night  of 
the  16th  of  8th  month,  1847,  but  early  in  the 
morning,  an  attack  of  difficulty  of  breathing, 
similar  to  what  he  had  for  some  time  been  sub- 
ject, came  on:  the  usual  remedies  failed  to  re- 
lieve him,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  he  gently 
passed  away,  we  humbly  believe,  to  the  fruition 
of  that  blessedness,  a  foretaste  of  which  had  so 
often  mercifully  been  granted  him. 

He  was  aged  about  sixty-three  years. — Annual 
Monitor. 


A  RICH  BEGGAR. 

Many  of  our  readers  residing  in  Chester,  or 
who  frequently  visit  the  ancient  city,  will  no 
doubt  recollect  an  old  woman,  apparently  para- 
lytic, who  was  generally  to  be  seen  begging  in 
the  streets.  She  was  dressed  in  a  ragged  blue 
coat,  and  wore  a  man's  hat,  that  had  doubtless 
weathered  many  a  storm.  Her  name  is  Ann 
Price  ;  she  is  of  Welsh  descent,  and,  it  is  said, 
is  the  grand-daughter  of  a  clergyman.  Her  age 
was  about  the  allotted  time  for  this  earth's  pro- 
bation, being  somewhere  about  three  score  years  I 


and  ten.  She  had  pursued  her  calling  in  Ches- 
ter lor  nearly  twenty  years  past.  On  Monday 
she  was  found  in  the  street,  having  fallen  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy.  She  was  immediately  removed  to 
the  workhouse.  The  officials  proceeded  to  the 
house  in  which  she  lived,  or  rather  existed. 
Upon  an  entrance  being  effected,  a  scene  pre- 
sented itself  almost  beyond  description.  The 
lower  room  was  completely  filled  with  rags, 
bones,  broken  furniture,  crockery  and  filth.  In 
some  pillow  cases,  on  which,  it  is  conjectured, 
she  laid  her  head  at  nights,  were  discovered  sums 
of  money,  the  greater  portion  in  sovereigns  of 
the  present  reign,  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  at  all  used,  to  the  amount  of  £220  ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which  it  has  been  discovered  that  she 
had  had  for  several  years  £100  to  her  credit  in 
the  bank  of  Messrs.  Lloyd,  of  Wrexham,  the 
interest  of  which  she  had  received  regularly 
every  three  years.  She  is  still  in  the  work- 
house, on  a  comfortable  bed,  fed  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  little  dreaming  that  it  is  at  her  own  ex- 
pense.— Liverpool  Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  29,  1848. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting — We  gave  in 
our  last  number,  a  concise  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  body  to  the  time  when  the  materials 
were  delivered  to  the  printer.  The  subsequent  pro- 
cedure was  nearly  similar  to  what  we  commonly 
witness  on  such  occasions.  When  the  subject  of 
education  was  brought  into  view,  a  number  of  judi- 
cious and  impressive  observations  were  elicited. 
The  scattered  situation  of  Friends,  throughout  most 
parts  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  maintaining"  schools,  conducted  upon 
principles  congenial  to  our  sentiments  and  doctrines, 
excited  a  lively  interest.  The  duty  and  importance 
of  training  the  rising  generation  in  those  habits  and 
principles  which  will  prepare  them  for  occupying, 
with  propriety  and  advantage,  their  stations  in  civil 
and  religious  society;  and  particularly  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  early  subjection  of  the  wayward 
passions  of  children  to  the  well  regulated  authority 
of  religiously  exercised  parents,  were  strongly  and 
feelingly  impressed. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  the  Boarding  school  at  Westtown,  ex- 
hibited an  encouraging  account  of  the  state  of  that 
interesting  institution.  The  course  of  instruction 
includes,  besides  the  elementary  branches,  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  principal  parts 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  A  con- 
siderable share  of  attention  is  also  devoted  to  the 
doctrines  of  our  religious  society,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  our 
early  Fiiends.    Within  the  past  year  the  principal 
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building  has  been  covered  with  a  slate  roof,  by 
Sfhich  the  danger  of  fire  has  been  greatly  diminish- 
ed. The  dormitory  of  the  boys  has  also  been  raised 
so  as  to  increase  the  facility  of  ventilation,  and  thus 
the  health  of  the  pupils  will  no  doubt  be  promoted. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  through  the  year  was 
one  hundred  and  eighty. 

The  committee  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the 
concern  for  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the 
Indian  natives  residing  on  the  Alleghany  river,  pro- 
duced a  report,  from  which  it  appears  that  these  poor 
and  afflicted  people  are  slowly  advancing  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  Two  schools  have  been  maintained 
among  them  within  the  past  year,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  committee,  one  of  which  was  taught  by  a 
native ;  though  the  number  of  children  in  regular 
attendance  was  small.  As  this  reservation  extends 
along  the  river  more  than  forty  miles,  and  is  through- 
out its  length  but  little  more  than  one  mile  in  breadth, 
the  natives  are  unavoidably  located  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  white  settlements  ;  and  a  number  of 
whites  are  actually  residing  on  parts  of  the  reserva- 
tion. Though  these  white  settlers  are  liable  to  eject- 
ment by  a  summary  process,  yet  by  the  indolence 
and  connivance  of  the  natives,  they  are  often  per- 
mitted to  retain  a  position  among  them  to  the  serious 
injury  of  the  latter. 

The  men  are  gradually  enlarging  their  cultivated 
farms,  and  some  of  them  have  experienced  the 
advantage  of  preserving  and  employing  manure  to 
increase  the  products  of  the  soil.  Houses  and  barns 
are  rising  among  them,  under  the  labours  of  native 
architects.  But  they  require  assistance  in  a  way, 
and  of  a  kind,  which  the  committee  have  not  for 
some  years  been  able  to  afford.  Their  women  need 
instruction  in  regard  to  domestic  economy,  and  it 
may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  men  will 
advance  very  far  from  their  present  position,  until 
some  further  improvements  are  made  in  the  female 
department  of  the  Indian  community.  Our  Friend, 
Ebenezer  Worth,  who  is  now  residing  among  them, 
is  labouring  very  acceptably  to  the  committee,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  men;  but  it  is  considered 
an  object  of  great  importance  to  procure  the  services 
of  a  family,  including  at  least  two  well  qualified 
females,  to  instruct  and  improve  the  Indian  women 
in  their  domestic  duties.  The  committee  have  re- 
newed their  invitation  to  Friends  of  their  own  or 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  if  any  such  there  are,  who 
feel  a  religious  engagement  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  advancement  of  this  benevolent 
work,  that  they  communicate  their  prospects  to  the 
committee  without  needless  delay. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  memorial  from 
Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting,  respecting  Joseph 
Whitall,  was  read  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  meet- 
ing, reviving  in  the  memory  of  many,  a  fresh  feeling 
of  the  sterling  worth  and  religious  services  of  this  de- 
ceased Friend.    Well  may  a  review  of  the  life  and 
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death  of  such  a  man,  recall  to  remembrance  the  excla- 
mation of  the  Psalmist.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

Essays  of  epistles  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  mention- 
ed in  our  last  number  being  produced  by  the  com- 
mittee, they  were  read  and  adopted  ;  and  the  meet- 
ing concluded  on  Sixth  day,  the  21st  instant,  at  the 
close  of  the  morning  session. 


MEMOIR  OF   NATHANIEL  BOWDITCH. 

Concluded  from  page  491. 

At  the  time  when  the  subject  of  this  memoircom- 
menced  his  seafaring  life,  the  book  on  navigation 
which  was  mostly  used  by  practical  mariners  was 
John  Hamilton  Moore's  treatise  ;  a  work  of  but  little 
science,  and  abounding  with  errors  in  the  tabular 
parts.  These  errors  he  undertook  to  examine,  and 
actually  corrected  eight  thousand  in  the  nautical 
tables.  But  the  obvious  imperfection  of  the  work, 
and  the  limited  portion  of  science  which  it  con- 
tained, necessarily  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  original  treatise.  The  result  was  "The 
New  Practical  Navigator,"  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  issued  in  the  year  1800,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

Though  this  was  the  production  of  an  early  age, 
the  author  of  which  had  his  livelihood  as  well  as 
his  scientific  knowledge  to  acquire  by  his  own  un- 
assisted industry,  the  Practical  Navigator  is  un- 
questionably much  superior  to  any  other,  work  on 
the  subject  which  has  ever  appeared. 

In  succeeding  editions,  care  was  taken  to  intro- 
duce such  improvements  as  were  made  in  nautical 
science;  it  is  therefore  probable  the  work  willie- 
tain  its  place  in  the  schools  of  navigation,  for  many 
future  years. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch,  in  common  with  most  others 
who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  science  or  literature, 
was  in  nothing  more  remarkable  than  his  industry. 
During  the  time,  in  his  eastern  voyages,  when  the 
ship  was  lazily  making  its  way  on  the  ocean,  he 
was  usually  engaged  in  his  studies  from  early  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night;  with  the  exception  of  the 
times  of  taking  his  meals,  making  the  needful  ob- 
servations .  for  computing  the  ship's  place,  and 
walking  the  deck  for  indispensable  exercise.  But 
amidst  this  pedestrian  exercise,  he  was  frequently 
observed  to  be  deeply  immersed  in  thought,  when 
it  was  well  understood  that  he  was  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted, as  he  was  supposed  to  be  solving  some 
difficult  problem.  And  when  he  was  observed  to 
dart  suddenly  into  the  cabin,  the  conclusion  was  that 
he  had  caught  the  idea  which  was  the  object  of 
his  pursuit. 

His  studies,  while  on  the  ocean,  were  not  ex- 
clusively mathematical,  for  he  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, by  the  use  of  his  books,  without  the  aid  of  . 
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a  living  instructor.  On  one  occasion  the  vessel  was 
obliged  to  put  into  the  Isle  of  France  to  refit,  when 
it  was  found  that  Bowditch  was  the  only  person  on 
board  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. His  acquaintance  with  the  pronunciation  must 
have  been  very  defective,  as  he  had  studied  with- 
out a  preceptor ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  language, 
such  as  it  was,  proved  of  essential  service  to  the 
interests  of  the  owners,  as  well  as  to  the  crew  of  the 
vessel. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  had  undertaken  the 
study  of  Latin,  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  com- 
bined the  study  of  mathematics  with  the  acquisition 
of  that  language,  for  the  first  Latin  book  that  he  un- 
dertook to  read,  was  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geome- 
try. A  copy  of  Newton's  "Principia"  being  lent 
to  him,  with  liberty  to  keep  it  till  called  for,  he  is 
also  said  to  have  read  and  translated  it* 

The  fifth  and  last  voyage  of  N.  Bowditch,  was 
performed  chiefly  in  the  year  1803,  having  sailed 
for  Sumatra  .in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year. 
On  his  return  from  this  voyage  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  in  Salem,  the  duties  of  which  he  con- 
tinued/to discharge  till  the  year  1823.  During  this 
interval  he  was  -  several  times  invited  to  accept  of 
appointments  of  greater  emolument  in  litetary  in- 
stitutions in  different  parts  of  this  country  ;  but  these 
offers  could  not  induce  him  to  abandon  his  native 
state. 

In  1806,  he  published  a  chart  of  the  harbours  of 
Salem,  Beverly,  Maiblehead  and  Manchester,  the 
survey  of  wrhich  had  occupied  him  during  the  sum- 
mers of  the  three  preceding  years.  So  minutely 
accurate  was  this  chart,  that  the  old  pilots  said  he  had 
found  out  all  their  professional  secrets,  and  had  put 
on  paper  points  and  bearings  which  they  thought 
were  known  only  to  themselves. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  1823,  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Actuary,  being  considered  the  person  best 
qualified  for  that  highly  responsible  station,  from 
his  habits  of  accurate  calculation,  and  his  inflexible 
integrity.  On  accepting  the  office,  he  removed  to 
Boston,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  fifteen  years 
of  his  lite.  The  duties  ot  his  new  station  were  per- 
formed with  fidelity  and  skill,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Company.  The  original  capital 
was  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  at  his  sug- 
gestion, the  Company  applied  for  and  obtained 
liberty  to  hold  in  trust,  and  loan  out,  the  property  of 
individuals;  and  upwards  of  fi^e  millions  of  dollars, 
nine-tenths  of  which  belonged  to  females  and  or- 

*This  srcat  work,  which  was  probably  the  most  pro- 
found mathematical  treatise  that  ever  appeared  prior  to 
the  Mecaniqae  Celeste  of  La  Plate,  was  originally 
written  in  Latin,  but  it  was  translated  into  English) 
more  than  forty  years  before  N.  Bowditch  was  born. 
If  he  actually  translated  it,  he  probably  did  so  to  im- 
prove himself  in  science,  and  in  the  Latin  language. 
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phans.  were  thus  received  and  invested.  In  this 
manner  the  institution  became,  in  fact,  a  savings 
bank,  on  an  extended  scale,  and  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage. We  are  told  that  the  Actuary  was  never 
willing  to  make  these  investments,  until  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  owner  concerned,  was  fully  apprised 
of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  investment;  and 
it  is  noted  as  an  evidence  of  the  skill  and  care  with 
which  the  concerns  of  this  company  were  managed, 
that,  although  this  was  the  largest  monied  institu- 
tion in  New  England,  with  a  capital  equal  to  ten 
common  banks,  and  with  loans  out  amounting  to 
six  millions  of  dollars;  yet  during  the  unexampled 
commercial  embarrassments,  and  financial  diffi- 
culties, which  marked  the  later  years  of  N.  Bow- 
ditch's  administration,  the  losses  sustained  did  not 
exceed  those  experienced  by  some  of  the  smaller 
banks. 

In  the  year  1815,  and  of  course  while  holding  the 
office  of  President  to  the  Essex  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  at  Salem,  he  commenced  the 
laborious  task  of  translating  from  the  French  of  La 
Place,  his  celebrated  work,  the  Mecanique  Celeste. 
The  object  of  the  French  astronomer  was  to  deduce 
from  the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  established 
by  Newton,  and  the  principles  of  motion,  by  strictly 
mathematical  investigation,  a  complete  theory  of 
the  figures,  the  action  and  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies. 

The  subject  itself  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and-i 
the  instruments  of  investigation,  the  highest  refine- 
ments of  mathematical  science;  but  the  difficulty 
of  following  the  author  was  greatly  increased,  by 
his  frequent  omission  of  the  process  by  which  the 
conclusions  were  connected  with  the  premises. 
La  Place  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  that 
his  work  would  probably  be  read  by  many  who 
were  not  as  familiar  with  the  profundities  of  mathe- 
matics as  he  was.  Bowditch  used  to  say,  I  never 
come  across  one  of  La  Place's  Thus  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, without  feeling  sure  that  I  have  hours  of  hard 
study  before  me  to  fill  up  the  chasm,  and  find  out 
and  show  how  it  plainly  appears.  The  design  of 
the  translator,  was  not  simply  to  furnish  a  version  of 
the  original  in  our  language,  but  to  supply  the  com- 
mentaries which  appeared  necessary  to  bring  it 
within  the  comprehension  of  less  penetrating  intel- 
lects. To  accomplish  this  object,  the  commentary 
was  more  extended  than  the  original. 

Though  the  translation,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
begun  jn  1815,  and  is  said  to  have  been  finished  in 
about  two  years,  no  part  of  it  was  published  until 
seveial  years  after  his  removal  to  Boston ;  during 
which  time  it  is  probable  very  considerable  revisions 
and  improvements  were  applied  to  the  annotations. 

The  manner  in  which  this  work  was  published, 
manifested  a  spirit  of  independence  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  does  not  seem  to  have  justified.  He 
was  frequently  solicited  by  his  wealthy  friends,  and 
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by  men  of  eminence  in  science,  and  formally  re- 
quested by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  to  permit  them  to  print  it  at  their  expense. 
But  he  was  well  aware  that  the  demand  for  such 'a 
work  was  not  likely  to  remunerate  the  publisher, 
and  he  therefore  apprehended  that  its  publication  at 
the  expense  of  others/  would  bring  him  under  pe- 
cuniary obligations,  which  he  was  anxious  to  avoid. 
He  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  patronized  in  the 
printing  of  this  expensive  production,  by  men  who 
were  totally  incapable  of  understanding  any  part  of 
it,  and  therefore  chose  to  wait  until  he  could  afford 
to  publish  it  on  his  own  responsibility.  A  more  cor- 
rect view  of  the  case  would  perhaps  have  been,  that 
some  men  who  had  neither  the  talents,  the  taste, 
nor  the  industry  to  study  and  understand  such  a 
production,  might  still  have  the  good  sense  and 
good  disposition  to  do  what  they  could  towards  en- 
abling others  to  possess  such  a  valuable  work.  The 
man  who,  though  ignorant  of  science  himself,  has 
the  generosity  to  encourage  it  in  others,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  pecuniary  means  of  its  promotion,  displays 
a  liberality  of  sentiment  which  ought  to  command 
our  respect.  An  individual  who  has  been  endowed 
with  the  capacity  of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
science,  and  has  spent  years  of  unceasing  toil  in  its 
cultivation,  may  safely  leave  to  others  less  liberally 
gifted,  the  burden  of  bringing  his  labours  before  the 
public.  The  world  is  certainly  more  indebted  to 
"the  author  of  a  valuable  book,  even  though  he  may 
be  too  poor  to  pay  for  its  publication,  than  to  the 
man  who  contributes  a  small  portion  of  his  property 
to  pay  the  expense  of  printing  it. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1829,  the  first  volume  was 
published,  and  called  forth  a  high  encomium  from 
the  London  Quarterly  Review.  In  that  work  it  is 
said  :  "  To  the  students  of  celestial  mechanism,  such 
a  work.. must  be  invaluable,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  the  success  of  this  volume  will  be  such  as  to 
induce  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  sequel.  Should 
this  unfortunately  not  be  the  case,  we  shall  deeply 
lament  that  the  liberal  offer  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  print  the  whole 
at  their  expense,  was  not  accepted.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  appearance  of 
such  a  work,  even  in  its  incomplete  state,  as  other- 
wise than  highly  creditable  to  American  science, 
and  as  a  harbinger  of  future  achievements  in  the 
loftiest  fields  of  intellectual  prowess."  The  second 
and  third  volumes  appeared  in  1832  and  1834,  each 
of  the  three  containing  about  a  thousand  quarto 
pages.  The  fourth  and  last  volume  was  nearly 
completed  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  some  of 
the  last  reading  he  did,  was  a  proof  sheet  of  this 
concluding  volume.  The  cost  of  publishing  this 
work  is  stated  at  upwards  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
which  must  have  been  a  heavy  draft  upon  the 
property  of  a  man  who  was  not  rich. 

N.  Bowditch  died  in  the  spring  of  1838,  a  few 


days  prior  to  the  completion  of  his  sixty-fifth  year. 
It  is  probable  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  will 
be  known  to  posterity,  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the 
Practical  Navigator,  and  the  commentator  of  La 
Place's  Celestial  Mechanics,  yet  these  sre  not  the 
only  memorials  of  his  talents  and  industry  which 
he  has  left  behind  him.  He  contributed  a  number 
of  articles  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  well  as  to  other 
periodicals  of  the  day. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  incline  to  be  further  in- 
formed respecting  the  life  and  character  of  this 
successful  votary  of  science,  are  referred  to  the 
volume  from  which  this  abridgement  is  made. 


Died, — In  North  Berwick,  Maine,  on  the  7th 
ult.,  after  a  lingering  consumption,  Eliza,  wife  of 
Elijah  Varney,  in  the  37th  year  of  her  age.  Her 
life  and  conversation  were  marked  with  innocence 
and  humility,  becoming  a  disciple  of  a  meek  and 
crucified  Saviour.  Through  the  love  and  mercy 
of  her  Redeemer,  she  was  enabled  to  resign  her 
attachment  to  husband  and  children,  in  hope  of 
the  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  which 
the  Lord  hath  in  store  for  them  that  love  him. 
Even  to  the  last  she  enjoyed  the  society  of  those 
whom  she  loved  in  the  truth;  remarking  on  oiie 
occasion  that,  instead  of  being  wearied,  as  her 
friends  might  apprehend,  it  was  often  strengthen- 
ing and  refreshing  to  her  spirit,  to  drink  together 
of  the  same  living  stream.  The  sweetness  of  her 
countenance  and  the  peacefulness  of  her  spirits 
were  consoling  and  strengthening  to  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  observing  them. 

■  ,  On  the  31st  of  last  month,  Ruth  Anna, 

wife  of  Caleb  Taylor,  of  West  Grove,  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age, 
after  a  short  and  severe'  illness.  This  dear  friend 
was  believed  by  those  around  her  to  be  in  a  fa- 
vourable way.  Unexpectedly,  however,  to  them, 
though  not  to  herself,  she  was  found  to  be  sinking 
into  the  arms  of  death — she  saying,  with  an  audi- 
ble voice,  "  I  am  going,"  and  soon  after  ceased  to 
breathe,  thus  manifesting  the  wisdom  of  that 
command,  "  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour 
as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh." 


For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  INDIANA  SEPARATISTS. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  few  years  since,  a 
number  of  individuals  seceded  from  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  set  up  a  meeting  of  their 
own.  Epistles  were  addressed  by  that  body 
to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  and  by  all 
of  them  promptly  rejected.  The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  in  London  in  1845  was  brought  under 
much  exercise  on  account  of  this  Reparation,  and 
after  a  time  of  very  solemn  deliberation,  in  which 
the  minds  of  Friends  were  greatly  tendered,  and 
the  presence  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
was  believed  to  have  been  mercifully  vouchsafed, 
it  was  with  entire  unanimity  concluded  to  send 
a  deputation  to  this  country,  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  in  the  openings  of  Truth  might  seem  to 
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be  proper  to  promote  the  restoration  of  those 
who  had  thus  left  our  religious  society.  Of  the 
Friends  composing  this  committee,  all  of  whom 
are,  we  trust,  still  preserved  to  us,  we  need  not 
speak.  The  mission  was  one  of  great  delicacy; 
it  demanded  religious  experience  and  weight  of 
character,  but  it  more  especially  required  that 
they  who  were  sent  forth  by  the  church  should 
be  men  who  knew  what  it  was  to  wait  for  Di- 
vine guidance,  and  who  were  perfectly  persuaded 
that  it  was  only  as  they  looked  for  and  depended 
upon  the  openings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  upon 
their  own  minds,  that  they  could  hope  to  be 
useful  to  others. 

After  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Indiana  and  receiving  its  full  sanction  and  con- 
currence, they  spent  the  severe  winter  of  1845-6 
in  visiting  the  families  of  those  who  had  gone  into 
the  separation,  their  journey  being  extended  into 
Iowa,  one  of  the  most  remote  states  of  the 
Union.  Having  performed  the  service  as- 
signed them,  not  without  being  subject  to  much 
unmerited  reproach  and  obloquy,  these  Friends 
returned  home,  and  from  the  very  modest 
report  of  their  labours  made  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1846,  little  could  be  gathered  as  to 
the  results.  Those,  however,  who  are  aware 
under  what  evident  sanction  this  mission  had 
gone  out,  could  scarcely  believe  that  He  who  had 
sent  forth  his  servants  would  withhold  his  bless- 
ing upon  their  efforts,  and  upon  those  of  faithful 
friends  in  Indiana.  We  have  now  the  satis- 
faction to  learn  that  a  very  considerable  number 
of  those  who  had  united  in  the  separation  have 
returned  to  Friends.  In  one  monthly  meeting 
alone,  eleven  individuals  have  been  reunited  to 
the  society,  most  of  them  within  a  few  months ; 
and  in  various  places  throughout  the  Yearly 
Meeting  the  same  gratifying  results  of  patient 
Christian  labour  are  taking  place.  The  benefit 
which  they  have  derived  from  the  services  of 
our  brethren  from  London  Yearly  Meeting  have 
been  acknowledged  by  a  number  of  those  who 
have  been  restored ;  and  to  their  friends  at  home 
it  must  be  truly  consoling  to  see  them  again  oc- 
cupying the  places  from  which  they  had  been 
scattered  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day.  May  He 
who  controls  all  events,  and  who  can  make  even 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  be  pleased  to 
overrule  for  good,  this  and  every  other  effort  to 
scatter  and  divide  our  beloved  Society.  P. 

NIAGARA  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

The  process  of  hanging  a  cable  across  the 
gorge  where  the  "  international  bridge  "  is  to  be 
suspended,  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  Lockport 
Courier,  accomplished  in  the  following  manner : 
*'  A  twine  was  first  sent  across  the  chasm  at- 
tached^ a  kite.  This  done,  the  process  of 
drawing  over  cords  of  increased  size  and  strength, 
was  an  easy  and  very  simple  task." 

This  was  the  first  crossing — the  second  is  de- 
tailed below. 


"  I  raised,"  said  the  distinguished  engineer, 
"my  first  little  wire  { cable  on  Saturday,  and; 
anchored  it  securely  both  in  Canada  and  New 
York.  To-day,  (March  13,)  I  tightened  it  up, 
and  suspended  below  it  an  iron  basket,  which  I 
had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and; 
which  is  attached  to  pullies  along  the  cable. 

"  On  this  little  machine  I  crossed  over  to 
Canada,  exchanged  salutations  ' with  our  friends 
there,  and  returned  again,  all  in  fifteen  minutes. 
The  wind  was  high  and  the  weather  cold,  but  yet 
the  trip  was  very  interesting  to  me — up  as  I  was, 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  rapid,  and 
viewing  from  the  centre  of  the  river,  one  of  the 
most  sublime  prospects  which  nature  has  pre- 
pared on  the  earth. 

The  cable  itself  swings  gracefully  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  250  feet  above  the  rapids.  On  this  cable 
are  placed  two  iron  pulleys,  with  grooves  in 
their  circumference  ;  and  from  these  pulleys  is 
suspended  an  iron  car  or  basket,  of  considerable 
size  and  graceful  form.  Below  this  basket,  and  sus- 
pended by  wire  cords  from  the  same  pulleys,  is 
a  plank  platform  for  carrying  materials  and  tools. 

The  iron  car  for  passengers  hangs  about  four 
feet  below  the  cable,  and  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  rock  on  either  shore ;  and  is  approached  by 
a  staircase  leading  to  a  landing  on  the  supporting 
frames  ;  while  the  platform  for  freight  is  attached 
by  longer  cords,  and  swings  nearly  level  with 
the  tops  of  the  cliffs. 

By  this  simple  contrivance,  which  works 
smoothly  and  beautifully,  the  Engineer  has  ob- 
tained a  most  convenient  ferry  over  this  hitherto 
impassable  gulf ;  a  ferry  on  which  he  can  trans- 
port at  the  same  time  both  freight  and  passen- 
gers, in  separate  cars,  and  make  the  passage  in 
less  than  one-fourth  the  time  that  is  consumed  at 
any  other  ferry  between  the  United  States  and. 
Canada. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  a  few  week's  unostenta- 
tious labour  in  the  most  inclement  season  of  the 
year. 

This  ferry  is  now  in  constant  and  successful 
use,  conveying  men  and  things  hourly  from 
shore  to  shore. 


From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

THE  TRAPPERS  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

From  a  work  styled  "  Adventures  in  Mexico 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  we  copy  the  subse- 
quent description  of  the  trappers  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  who  appear  to  approximate  more  to 
the  primitive  savage  than  perhaps  any  other 
class  of  civilised  man.  Their  lives  are  spent 
in  the  remote  wilds  of  the  mountains,  and  their 
habits  and  character  exhibit  a  mixture  of  sim- 
plicity and  ferocity,  impressed  upon  them,  one 
would  think,  by  the  strange  phenomena  of  na- 
ture in  the  midst  of  which  they  live.  Food  and 
clothing  are  their  only  wants,  and  the  pursuit  of 
these  is  the  great  source  of  their  perils  and  hard- 
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ships.  With  their  rifle  habitually  in  their  hand, 
they  are  constantly  on  the  watch  against  danger, 
or  engaged  in  the  supply  of  provisions. 

"Keen  observers  of  nature,  they  rival  the 
beasts  of  prey  in  discovering  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  game,  and  in  their  skill  and  cunning  in 
capturing  it.  Constantly  exposed  to  perils  of 
all  kinds,  they  become  callous  to  any  feeling  of 
danger,  and  destroy  human  as  well  as  animal 
life  with  as  little  scruple,  and  as  freely  as  they 
expose  their  own.  Of  laws,  human  or  divine, 
they  neither  know  nor  care  to  know.  Their 
wish  is  their  law,  and  to  attain  it,  they  do  not 
scruple  as  to  ways  and  means.  Firm  friends 
and  bitter  enemies,  with  them  it  is  '  a  word  and 
a  blow,'  and  the  blow  often  first.  They  may 
have  good  qualities,  but  they  are  those  of  the 
animal;  and  people  fond  of  giving  hard  names, 
call  them  revengeful,  bloodthirsty  drunkards, 
(when  the  wherewithal  is  to  be  had,)  gamblers, 
regardless  of  the  laws  of  meum  and  tuum — in 
fact,  '  white  Indians.'  However,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  I  have  met  honest  mountain-men. 
Their  animal  qualities,  however,  are  undeniable. 
Strong,  active,  hardy  as  bears,  daring,  expert  in 
the  use  of  their  weapons,  they  are  just  what  un- 
civilised white  men  might  be  supposed  to  be  in 
a  brute  state,  depending  upon  their  instinct  for 
the  support  of  life.  Not  a  hole  or  corner  in  the 
vast  wilderness  of  the  'far  west'  but  has  been 
ransacked  by  these  hardy  men.  From  the 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
west,  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north  to 
the  Gila  in  Mexico,  the  beaver-hunter  has  set 
his  traps  in  every  creek  and  stream.  All  this 
vast  country,  but  for  the  daring  enterprise  of 
these  men,  would  be  even  now  a  terra  incognita 
to  geographers,  as  indeed  a  great  portion  still  is  ; 
but  there  is  not  an  acre  that  has  not  been  passed 
and  repassed  by  the  trappers  in  their  perilous 
excursions.  The  mountains  and  streams  still 
retain  the  names  assigned  to  them  by  the  rude 
hunters  ;  and  these  alone  are  the  hardy  pioneers 
who  have  paved  the  way  for  the  settlement  of 
the  western  country." 

Trappers  are  of  two  kinds — the  hired  and  the 
free  :  the  former  being  merely  hired  for  the  hunt 
by  the  fur  companies,  while  the  latter  is  supplied 
with  animals  and  traps  by  the  company,  and 
receives  a  certain  price  for  his  furs  and  peltries. 

There  is  likewise  a  third  trapper  "  on  his  own 
hook,"  more  independent  than  either.  He  has 
animals  and  traps  of  his  own,  chooses  his  own 
hunting-grounds,  and  selects  his  own  market. 
From  this  class,  which  is  small  in  number,  the 
novelists  may  be  supposed  to  select  their  roman- 
tic trappers,  who  amuse  their  leisure  with  senti- 
ment and  philosophy. 

The  equipment  of  a  trapper  is  as  follows: — 
"  On  starting  for  a  hunt,  he  fits  himself  out 
with  the  necessary  equipment,  either  from  the 
Indian  trading-forts,  or  from  some  of  the  petty 
traders — coureurs  des  hois — who  frequent  the 


western  country.  This  equipment  consists 
usually  of  two  or  three  horses  or  mules — one 
for  saddle,  the  others  for  packs — and  six  traps, 
which  are  carried  in  a  bag  of  leather  called  a 
trap-sack.  Ammunition,  a  few  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, dressed  deer-skins  for  moccasins,  &c, 
are  carried  in  a  wallet  of  dressed  buffalo-skin, 
called  a  'possible-sack.'  His  'possibles'  and 
'  trap-sack'  are  generally  carried  on  the  saddle- 
mule  when  hunting,  the  others  being  packed 
with  the  furs.  The  costume  of  the  trapper  is 
a  hunting-shirt  of  dressed  buckskin,  ornamented 
with  long  fringes ;  pantaloons  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  decorated  with  porcupine-quills  and 
long  fringes  down  the  outside  of  the  leg.  A 
flexible  felt-hat  and  moccasins  clothe  his  ex- 
tremities. Over  his  right  shoulder  and  under 
his  left  arm  hang  his  powder-horn  and  bullet- 
pouch,  in  which  he  carries  his  balls,  flint  and 
steel,  and  odds  and  ends  of  all  kinds.  Round 
the  waist  is  a  belt,  in  which  is  stuck  a  large 
butcher's-knife  in  a  sheath  of  buffalo-hide,  made 
fast  to  the  belt  by  a  chain  or  guard  of  steel ; 
which  also  supports  a  little  buckskin  case  con- 
taining a  whetstone.  A  tomahawk  is  also  often 
added,  and  of  course  a  long  heavy  rifle  is  part 
and  parcel  of  his  equipment.  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten the  pipe-holder,  which  hangs  round  his 
neck,  and  is  generally  a  gage  (Tumour,  and  a 
triumph  of  squaw  workmanship,  in  shape  of  a 
heart,  garnished  with  beads  and  porcupine- 
quills." 

Thus  furnished  with  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  having  chosen  the  locality  of  his  trap- 
ping-ground, he  sets  out  on  his  expedition  to  the 
mountains,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with 
several  more  in  company,  as  soon  as  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice  permits.  "Arrived  on  his 
hunting-grounds,  he  follows  the  creeks  and 
streams,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  '  sign.'  If 
he  sees  a  prostrate  cotton-wood  tree,  he  ex- 
amines it,  to  discover  if  it  be  the  work  of 
beaver — whether  '  thrown'  for  the  purpose  of 
food,  or  to  dam  the  stream.  The  track  of  the 
beaver  on  the  mud  or  sand  under'  the  bank  is 
also  examined;  and  if  the  'sign'  be  fresh,  he 
sets  his  trap  in  the  run  of  the  animal,  hiding  it 
under  water,  and  attaching  it  by  a  stout  chain  to 
a  picket  driven  in  the  bank,  or  to  a  bush  or  tree. 
A  'float-stick'  is  made  fast  to  the  trap  by  a  cord 
a  few  feet  long,  which,  if  the  animal  carry  away 
the  trap,  floats  on  the  water,  and  points  out  its 
position.  The  trap  is  baited  with  the  '  medi- 
cine,' an  oily  substance  obtained  from  the  beaver. 
A  stick  is  dipped  into  this,  and  planted  over  the 
trap ;  and  the  beaver,  attracted  by  the  smell,  and 
wishing  a  close  inspection,  very  foolishly  puts 
his  leg  into  the  trap,  and  is  a  'gone  beaver.' 

"  When  a  lodge  is  discovered,  the  trap  is  set 
at  the  edge  of  the  dam,  at  the  point  where1  the 
animal  passes  from  deep  to  shoal  water,  and 
always  under  water.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
hunter  mounts  his  mule  and  examines  the  traps. 
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The  captured  animals  are  skinned,  and  the  tails, 
which  are  a  great  dainty,  carefully  packed  into 
camp.  The  skin  is  then  stretched  over  a  hoop 
or  framework  of  osier-twigs,  and  is  allowed  to 
dry,  the  flesh  and  fatty  substance  being  carefully 
scraped,  (grained)  When  dry,  it  is  folded  into 
a  square  sheet,  the  fur  turned  inwards,  and  the 
bundle,  containing  about  ten  to  twenty  skins, 
tightly  pressed  and  corded,  and  is  ready  for 
transportation. 

"  During  the  hunt,  regardless  of  Indian  vi- 
cinity, the  fearless  trapper  wanders  far  and  near 
in  search  of  '  sign.'  His  nerves  must  ever  be 
in  a  state  of  tension,  and  his  mind  ever  present 
at  his  call.  His  eagle  eye  sweeps  round  the 
country,  and  in  an  instant  detects  any  foreign 
appearance.  A  turned  leaf,  a  blade  of  grass 
pressed  down,  the  uneasiness  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals, the  flight  of  birds,  are  all  paragraphs  to 
him,  written  in  nature's  legible  hand  and  plainest 
language.  All  the  wits  of  the  subtle  savage  are 
called  into  play  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the 
wily  woodsman ;  but  with  the  natural  instinct  of 
primitive  man,  the  white  hunter  has  the  advan- 
tages of  a  civilised  mind;  and  thus  provided, 
seldom  fails  to  outwit,  under  equal  advantages, 
the  cunning  savage." 

Yet  sometimes  the  precautions  of  the  white 
hunter  are  vain.  The  Indian,  observing  where 
he  has  set  his  traps,  creeps  towards  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  trail,  and  conches 
patiently  in  the  bushes  till  his  victim  comes. 
Then  flies  the  arrow  ;  and  at  so  short  a  distance 
it  rarely  flies  in  vain.  The  whiz  is  hardly  in 
the  ear  of  the  victim  when  the  point  is  in  his 
heart,  and  the  exulting  savage  has  a  white  scalp 
to  carry  home  for  the  adornment  of  his  lodge. 
But  the  balance  of  spoil  of  this  kind,  it  must  be 
said,  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  trappers,  whose 
camp-fires,  at  the  end  of  the  hunt,  exhibit  twelve 
black  scalps  for  every  one  their  comrades  have 
lost. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  famous  rivers  of 
classical  renown,  in  the  times  of  war  and  intes- 
tine commotions,  were  made  the  depositories  of 
countless  treasures.  It  is  recorded  by  the  Ro- 
man historians,  that  during  the  tumultuous  career 
of  the  twelve  Crcsars,  when  licentiousness, 
cruelty  and  oppression  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
it  was  no  less  common  for  the  wealthy  to  throw 
their  treasures  into  the  Tiber,  when  persecuted 
by  the  Government,  than  for  the  despairing  to 
fall  upon  their  swords.  It  is  supposed  that  at 
the  bottom  of  this  stream  lie  stores  of  boundless 
value,  coins,  statues,  and  implements  of  war; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  not  many  years  ^Ihce 
a  company  of  English  speculators  offered  to  turn 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  in  order  that  they  might 
regain  these  relics  of  a  barbaric  age.  Elizabeth, 
the  celebrated  second  Dutchess  of  Devonshire,  a 


well  known  patroness  of  the  arts,  once  caused  a 
portion  of  this  river  to  be  dragged,  with  the  in- 
tention of  rescuing  from  its  bed  some  memorials 
of  the  past.  But  the  means  adopted  w^re  in- 
adequate, and  she  met  with  indifferent  success. 

It  is  but  lately  that  such  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  means  of  submarine  explora- 
tion, as  to  give  any  great  facility  for  examining 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and  very  recently,  both  in 
this  country  and  England,  an  apparatus  has  been 
contrived  with  so  much  ingenuity  as  to  make 
under  water  operations  a  matter  of  every  day 
occurrence.  The  names  of  Sweaton  andHalley 
in  England,  and  Taylor  in  the  United  States,  arei 
familiar  to  every  scientific  man,  and  the  results 
of  their  skilful  efforts  have  already  produced  a 
very  great  change  in  architecture  of  certain  des- 
criptions, and  in  many  commercial  enterprises. 

The  most  natural  and  obvious  attempt  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  by  diving,  a  method  ex- 
tensively used  in  exploring  the  pearl  beds  of 
Ceylon,  and  by  naval  men,  when  they  are  com 
pelted  to  ascertain  some  supposed  defect  under- 
neath their  vessels.  We  know  that  leaks  have 
been  discovered  in  this  way  at  very  critical  mo 
ments,  when  otherwise  valuable  cargoes  might 
have  been  lost. 

The  power  of  retaining  the  breath  under 
water  is  but  a  limited  one.  Very  singular  ex 
aggerations  of  this  power,  however,  have  crept 
into  standard  works.  Maffeus  says  of  the  Bra 
zilians  that  they  can  stay  under  water  several 
hours  !  Several  ancient  authors,  such  as  Quin 
tns  Curtius  and  Thucydides,  assure  us,  that,  on 
numerous  occasions,  divers  were  employed  to 
fasten  hooks  to  obstructions  sunk  in  harbors,  by 
which  these  obstructions  were  demolished. 

Faraday  has  given  us  a  theory  in  relation  to 
the  lungs,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  which, 
it  is  surprising,  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
medical  profession  as  applicable  to  healthful 
respiration  at  all  times.    He  says  that  in  ordi- 
nary breathing,  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas- 
which  is  formed  during  respiration,  remains: 
lodged  "  in  the  involved  passages  of  the  pulmo- 
nary tubes,"  and  that  it  may  be  expelled  by  vio-- 
lent  exercise,  and  the  rapid  inhalation  of  pure 
air.    This  gives  more  capacity  to  the  lungs,  and! 
when  they  are  thus  cleared,  we  may  hold  ouri 
breath  for  double  the  time  we  could  do  so  with- 
out this  preparation.    We  thus  see  how  im- 
portant air  and  exercise  must  be  to  persons  of 
delicate  lungs. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  diving  has  ceased 
to  be  the  mode  by  which  scientific  men  now 
usually  carry  on  any  submarine  operations. 
The  foundations  of  Hexham  Bridge,  in  England, 
were  laid  under  water,  by  means  of  a  diving  bell 
contrived  by  Mr.  Sweaton.  He  also  repaired 
the  harbor  at  Ramsgate,  by  similar  means.  Mr. 
Rennie  improved  upon  the  invention,  and  carried 
on  very  extensive  submarine  works,  by  a  similar 
method. 
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The  cumbersomeness  of  the  diving  bell,  the 
inconvenience  of  its  fixtures,  and  the  expense  of 
its  management,  have,  however,  led  to  many 
attempts  to  supersede  it  by  a  similar  apparatus. 

Dr.  Halley  invented  a  leaden  cap  to  cover  the 
head  of  a  man,  with  glass  before  it,  by  which  he 
could  leave  the  bell  and  walk  about  on  the 
ground.  The  Philosophia  Britannica  contains  a 
icurious  account  of  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire, 
who  contrived  a  leather  case  in  which  he  walked 
about  under  water,  and  by  which  means  he  re- 
covered from  the  sea  enough  to  make  a  large 
fortune  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  Agen- 
jtleman  of  Breslau  in  Silesia,  invented  a  kind  of 
cylindrical  frame  for  the  body,  and  described  it 
in  1798.  It  never,  however,  succeeded  to  any 
extent.  It  was  left  to  Capt.  Taylor,  of  this 
country,  to  seize  upon  a  substance  of  modern 
date  in  the  arts,  caoutchouc,  to  construct  a  perfect 
apparatus.  This  has  been  successfully  exhibited 
sof  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  our  govern- 
ment has  paid  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  service  performed  by  it.  A  com- 
pany at  Baltimore  has  made  a  handsome  sum  by 
its  use  in  raising  treasures  from  a  sunken  vessel 
on  what  is  termed  the  Spanish  Main.  Captain 
Taylor,  who  recently  returned  from  Scotland  in  the 
Macedonian  frigate  with  Com.  De  Kay,  has  per- 
mitted a  company  to  use  it  in  an  adventure  of  a 
singular  character,  viz  :  to  operate  on  the  pearl 
beds  of  Cumana,  the  most  valuable  in  the  world, 
and  which  have  luckily  for  the  speculation  been 
undisturbed  for  about  two  hundred  years,  though 
they  once  produced  a  splendid  revenue  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain. 


Those  who  are  curious  on  the  subject  will 
find  in  these  brief  remarks,  something  on  which, 
perhaps,  they  have  not  before  reflected. 

Mercury. 


From  the  London  Friend. 

THE  WATCHWORD  OF  THE  DAY. 

We  have  received,  and  hasten  to  communicate 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
an  aged  and  experienced  minister,  now  deceased, 
to  a  junior  minister.  We  see  no  occasion  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  fault  which  is  here  laid  open  is 
increasing  amongst  our  members  in  this  country; 
we  have  on  the  contrary  a  good  hope  that  it  is 
on  the  decline.  It  is  a  canker,  which  if  not 
checked,  will  eat  away  the  life  from  the  heart  of 
the  church  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  all 
our  fellow-members  to  banish  and  discountenance 
it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Every  one  who 
does  this  will  add  another  to  the  number  of  the 
"  souls  "  which 

"Never  cease, 
Whoever  threatens  war,  to  speak  of  peace. 
Pure  in  their  aim,  and  in  their  temper  mild, 
Their  wisdom  seems  the  weakness  of  a  child." 

Dated  Tenth  month,  1834. 
"To  '  study  to  be  quiet  and  do  our  own  busi- 
ness,' seems  to  me  to  be  the  watchword  of  the 


day  in  which  we  live.    There  seems  great  dan- 
ger of  a  disposition  prevailing  amongst  Friends, 
which  will  not  increase  our  spiritual  strength. 
That  many  have,  imperceptibly  to  themselves, 
slidden  from  their  first  love,  is  much  to  be  feared, 
and  where  this  is  actually  the  case,  we  cannot 
feel  the  uniting  cement  of  Christian  fellowship  ; 
but  I  think  there  is  a  danger  of  our  letting  in  un- 
grounded surmises  respecting  the  state  of  mind  of 
our  fellow-members,  and  supposing  that  they 
are  not  sound  in  the  faith,  before  we  really  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  in  the  light  re- 
specting them  ;  I  particularly  mean  as  relates  to 
Friends  in  the  ministry.    I  believe  it  is  the  duty 
of  each  member  to  retire  to  the  unspeakable  Gift 
in  him  or  herself,  and  if  any  Friend  has  any- 
thing to  express  in  a  meeting,  to  guard  against 
prejudice,  but  endeavour  to  keep  in  the  quiet 
habitation,  that  so,  if  any  life  accompanies  the 
ministry,  the  mind  may  be  in  a  capacity  to  re- 
ceive it ;  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  if  there 
is  a  previous  bias  in  the  mind,  which  I  quite  be- 
lieve sometimes  occurs  from  having  listened  to 
some  unguarded  observation  respecting  such  an 
instrument,  when,  in  fact,  there  may  be  no  just 
cause  to  doubt  the  rectitude  of  the  offering. 
Excuse  these  remarks,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  sure 
I  have  no  cause  to  think  thou  needest  this  cau- 
tion, but  having  feared  that  some  friends  whom  I 
dearly  love,  and  whom  I  prefer  before  myself, 
have  too  readily  listened  to  some  rumour  that 
one  and  another  is  a  little  tinctured  with  un- 
sound principles,  when  it  was  proved  that  it  was 
an  unfounded  fear,  I  can  but  desire  that  we  may 
each  one  be  on  oar  guard.    I  do  not  mean  that 
we  should  receive  for  truth  what  our  best  judg- 
ment convinces  us  to  be  error, — verily  nay;  but 
that  we  should  most  cautiously  guard  against 
suspecting  our  dear  friends  of  any  departure  from 
'  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,'  until  we 
know  it  to  be  the  case,  lest  while  the  mind  (in 
a  meeting)  is  watching  for  their  halting,  the  spirit 
of  true  discernment  should  be  lost,  and  we  there- 
by deprive  ourselves  of  the  benefit  which  might 
have  been  received  if  we  had  listened  without 
prejudice,  and  our  own  eye  had  been  singly 
directed  to  the  true  light.    Thou  mentioned  some 
Friend  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  cautioning  against 
that  spirit  which  would  divide  in  Jacob  and 
scatter  in  Israel,  and  that  is  exactly  the  caution 
which  I  feel  disposed  to  convey  to  those  I  love." 


At  Gracechurch-street  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
on  the  8th  ult.,  John  and  Martha  Yeardley  re- 
ceived a  certificate  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the 
German  Colonies  of  South  Russia,  especially  in 
the  Crimea,  and  to  the  countries  of  Brandenburg, 
Saxony,  and  Bohemia;  also  to  re-visit  other 
parts  of  Germany,  with  Switzerland,  and  parts 
of  southern  France,' especially  round  Nismes  and 
in  the  department  of  Ardeche,  and  a  few  places 
in  Belgium.  This  extensive  prospect  of  gospel 
service  was  united  with  by  the  London  Quarterly 
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Meeting  of  the  28th  ultimo.  We  understand 
that  our  friends  do  not  intend  to  leave  England 
until  after  the  Yearly  Meeting ;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Continent  may 
have  some  influence  on  the  time  of  their  visit. 


TRUE  RELIGION. 

True  religion  is  a  practical  thing.  We  see  it 
in  the  daily  life,' we  hear  it  in  the  daily  conver- 
sation. It  is  not  visible  simply,  in  the  silent  and 
blessed  intercourse  forever  carrying  on  between 
the  renewed  soul  and  its  Creator,  Redeemer, 
Sanctifier,  but  it  is  equally  apparent  in  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Christian  in  the  world,  in  all 
the  thousand  smaller  charities  of  domestic  life, 
in  expressions  of  kindness,  in  smiles  of  affection, 
in  looks  of  sympathy,  compassion  and  love. — 
Blunt. 


WHY  ART  THOU  CAST  DOWN? 
Be  still,  my  heart !  these  anxious  cares 
To  thee  are  hurdens,  thorns,  and  snares ; 
They  cast  dishonour  on  thy  Lord, 
And  contradict  his  gracious  word. 

Brought  safely  hy  his  hand  thus  far, 
Why  wilt  thou  now  give  place  to  fear  ? 
How  canst  thou  want  if  he  provide, 
Or  lose  thy  way  with  such  a  guide  1 

When  first  before  his  mercy-seat 
Thou  didst  to  him  thy  all  commit; 
He  gave  the  warrant  from  that  hour, 
To  trust  his  wisdom,  love  and  power. 

Did  ever  trouble  yet  befall, 
And  he  refuse  to  hear  thy  call  ? 
And  has  he  not  his  promise  pass'd, 
That  thou  shalt  overcome  at  last  1 

Like  David,  thou  may'st  comfort  draw, 
Sav'd  from  the  bear's  and  lion's  paw; 
Goliah's  rage  thou  may'st  defy, 
For  God,  thy  Saviour,  still  is  nigh. 

He  who  has  help'd  thee  hitherto, 
Will  help  thee  all  thy  journey  through, 
And  give  thee  daily  cause  to  raise 
New  Ebenezers  to  his  praise. 

Though  rough  and  thorny  be  the  road, 
It  leads  thee  home  apace  to  God; 
Then  count  thy  present  trials  small, 
For  heaven  will  make  amends  for  all. 

Newton. 


AS  THY  DAY,  SO  SHALL  THY  STRENGTH  BE. 
Afflicted  saint,  to  Christ  draw  near, 
Thy  Saviour's  gracious  promise  hear: 
His  faithful  word  declares  to  thee 
That,  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be. 
Let  not  thy  heart  despond,  and  say, 
How  shall  I  stand  the  trying  day  ? 
He  has  engag'd  by  firm  decree, 
That,  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be. 
Thy  faith  is  weak  thy  foes  are  strong; 
And,  if  the  conllict  should  be  long, 
Thy  Lord  will  make  the  tempter  llee  ; 
For,  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be. 
Should  persecution  rage  and  flame, 
Still  trust  in  thy  Redeemer's  name; 
In  liery  trials  thou  shalt  see. 
That,  as  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be. 


When  called  to  bear  the  weighty  cross 

Of  sore  affliction,  pain,  or  loss, 

Or  deep  distress,  or  poverty, 

Still,  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be. 

When  ghastly  death  appears  in  view, 
Christ's  presence  shall  thy  fears  subdue; 
He  comes  to  set  thy  spirit  free, 
And,  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be. 

Fawcett. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — The  bill  to  relieve  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  Circuit  duty,  which  had  passed 
the  House,  was  lost  in  the  Senate. 

A  company  of  seventy-seven  slaves,  escaped 
from  Washington  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  on 
board  of  a  northern  vessel,  but  were  captured  by  a 
steamer  which  went  in  pursuit,  and  brought  back' 
to  the  city.  A  great  excitement  was  produced  in 
consequence,  and  during  the  night  of  the  19th,  the 
office  of  the  National  Era  was  threatened  by  a  mob, 
which,  however,  did  not  proceed  to  extremities.1 
J.  P.  Hale,  on  the  20th,  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
Senate,  to  prevent  riots  in  the  District,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly warm  debate  took  place.  On  the  same 
day,  an  excited  debate  occurred  in  the  House,  on  a 
resolution  offered  by  J.  G.  Palfrey,  relative  to  per. 
sonal  threats  against  a  member  of  the  House,  in 
connection  with  this  subject. 

Europe. — Arrivals  from  Europe  bring  news  to 
the  8th  inst.  The  whole  continent  is  so  convulsed 
with  revolutions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear 
account  of  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  Great 
disaffection  exists  in  England,  and  disturbances 
were  anticipated.  A  great  Chartist  meeting  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  10th  in  London,  but  the 
Government  had  prohibited  it,  and  the  prohibition 
increased  the  former  excitement.  An  outbreak 
was  expected  in  Ireland,  where  the  peasantry  were 
arming,  and  the  Government  was  preparing  to  put 
down  any  insurrection.  The  revolution  in  Milan 
was  complete.  The  Austrians  were  driven  out  of 
the  city,  and  a  Provisional  Government  formed.. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  had  marched  against  the 
Austrians,  and  appearances  favour  a  combination  of 
Italian  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  Austria,  and  adopting  an  independent  go- 
vernment for  all  Italy.  Venice  has  proclaimed  a 
Republic.  Great  confusion  exists  in  Prussia  and 
Germany  in  general.  Disturbances  have  taken 
place  in  Sweden.  The  rising  of  the  Poles  is  con- 
firmed. Russia  was  concentrating  large  bodies  of! 
men  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  War  between! 
Prussia  and  Russia  was  expected .  War  between 
Prussia  and  Denmark  seems  also  impending. 
Trade  and  financial  affairs  are  much  depressed, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  a  num- 
ber of  failures  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of 
Europe. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Haverford 
School  Association  will  be  held  at  the  committee 
room,  Arch  street  meeting  house,  on  Second  day 
afternoon,  the  8th  of  Fifth  mo.,  at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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SCOTLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  500.) 

Soon  after  the  Court  of  Commissioners  had 
come  to  this  decision,  Melvill  set  himself  to  work 
to  put  in  execution  the  authority  given  him,  by 
levying  the  fines.  He  began  with  Thomas  Milne, 
a  shoemaker  ;  from  whom,  for  his  fine  of  £30, 
he  took  goods  of  three  times  that  value  ;  and 
thereupon,  this  poor  man  was  released  from  his 
imprisonment.  He,  being  discharged,  was 
present  when  his  goods  were  conveyed  to  the 
market-cross  to  be  appraised  ;  and  finding  that 
they  were  doing  him  much  wrong  by  underrating 
them,  testified  against  their  injustice  ;  and,  withal, 
kneeling  down,  he  prayed  God  to  forgive  them. 
This  act,  however  truly  savouring  of  a  meek 
and  Christian  spirit,  was  by  the  provost,  George 
Skene,  resented  as  a  high  affront  to  him  and  his 
office ;  he  therefore  again  committed  Thomas 
Milne  to  prison,  where  he  was  detained  four 
days. 

The  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  seem  now,  for 
some  time,  to  have  been  effectually  brought  over 
by  the  professed  spiritual  leaders  of  the  people, 
to  exert  their  power  in  oppressing  and  persecut- 
ing this  ^religious  Society.  George  Skene,  the 
provost  during  the  present  year,  even  exceeded 
his  predecessors  in  executing  his  malice  and 
cruelty  upon  them.  Almost  immediately  upon 
his  entering  into  office,  he  caused  the  prisoners 
to  be  more  closely  kept ;  debarring  them  the 
liberty  of  going  into  the  lower  council-house,  a 
privilege,  which  they  had  before  been  permitted 
at  times  to  enjoy  ;  and  threatened  some  of  the 
officers  with  the  loss  of  their  places,  for  not 
acting  up  to  the  rigour  of  his  orders.  And  now, 
observing  that  these  conscientious  people  were 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  forfeiture  of  their 
property,  from  returning  to  their  meetings,  he 
not  only  continued  to  send  them  again  to  prison  ; 


but,  in  order  to  render  their  imprisonment  as  se- 
vere and  incommodious  as  he  well  could,  would 
frequently  remove  them  from  one  room  to  another, 
merely  to  perplex  them  with  the  trouble  of  re- 
placing their  bedding  and  utensils.  This  being 
in  the  winter  season,  and  one  of  these  rooms 
having  no  chimney  or  other  convenience  for 
firing,  several  of  their  relations  solicited  for  their 
removal  into  another  place  ;  this  proposal  some 
of  the  more  moderate  magistrates  approved,  as 
only  reasonable.  But  the  provost  would  by  no 
means  give  his  consent,  and  even  prevented,  so 
far  as  he  could,  any  application  to  that  effect 
being  made  to  the  Commissioners.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  evil  disposition  prompting  him  to  be 
still  jmore  vexatious  to  them,  he  proposed  pe- 
titioning the  Commissioners  to  give  orders  for  the 
close  shutting  up  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  gaol,  which  was  a  very  dis- 
gusting place  ;  but  in  such  a  piece  of  downright 
cruelty,  he  could  not  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  magistrates. 

With  regard  to  Melvill,  the  person  to  whom 
the  fines  were  made  payable,  he  went  forward  in 
his  work  of  making  havock  among  the  little 
church,  as  to  their  outward  substance.  In  order, 
however,  to  leave  him  inexcusable,  as  far  as  in 
them  lay,  some  of  the  prisoners  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  to  address  him  :  this  they 
did  ;  set  ting  before  him,  how  unchristian  an  office 
he  had  undertaken,  and  in  much  love  cautioned 
him  to  beware  how  he  proceeded  further  in  his 
course.  But  he,  likewise,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  their  searching  and  persuasive  exhortation,  and 
determined  to  proceed.  Fearing  he  had  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  his  authority,  he  applied  to  the 
Council's  Commissioners,  sitting  at  Turriff,  for 
a  fresh  decree  ;  and  this  he  procured  from  them. 
Thinking  himself  now  completely  authorized,  on 
the  30th  of  the  month  called  October,  he  took 
measures  effectually  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
Twelve  soldiers  of  the  militia,  with  two  messen- 
gers, came  to  John  Skene's  shop  ;  and,  pretend- 
ing his  goods  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
fine,  although  those  in  sight  were  three  times  the 
value,  proceeded  to  his  dwelling-house,  where 
entrance  was  denied  them.  On  this,  they  ap- 
plied to  the  provost  for  a  warrant  to  break  open 
his  doors  ;  but  before  they  could  obtain  it,  night 
came  on.  Next  day,  they  came  with  smiths 
and  hammers,  to  break  open  the  gate  and  doors 
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of  his  house ;  but  James  Skene  went  to  the 
magistrates,  then  assembled,  and  made  a  legal 
protest,  importing  that  there  were  goods  enough 
in  the  shop  to  answer  their  claim,  and  if  they 
should  break  open  the  house,  the  magistrates 
must  expect  to  be  accountable  for  the  damage 
incurred.  They  advised  Melvill  to  seize  on  the 
shop  goods,  which  he  did,  to  the  amount  of  £130, 
by  their  own  valuation,  carrying  away  the  whole 
to  the  captain's  house,  besides  two  other  seizures 
made  on  Friends  the  same  day. 

His  career  was  at  length  stopped  for  a  season  ; 
for,  being  obliged  to  secrete  himself  from  a  mes- 
senger and  Serjeants,  who  were  in  quest  of  him 
for  debt,  he  durst  not  appear,  till  that  demand 
was  compromised.  But  no  sooner  had  he  got 
this  effected,  than  he  returned  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  commission,  and  in  the  like  unreasonable 
manner.  Coming  again  to  the  same  individual's 
shop,  on  pretence  of  the  former  seizure  being 
defective,  he  took  away  more  goods,  making  in 
the  whole  £230  for  a  fine  of  £100.  This  plunder 
was  not,  however,  altogether  gain  clear  of  vexa- 
tion and  disappointment;  for  it  appears,  that 
when  John  Skene's  property  was  brought  to  the 
cross  on  a  market-day  to  be  appraised,  Patrick 
Livingston  and  James  Halliday,  so  spoke  to  the 
people  out  of  their  prison-windows,  that  no  man 
could  be  found,  who  would  be  concerned  in  the 
matter  of  appraisement. 

These  Friends,  who  both  resided  in  England, 
in  the  course  of  a  religious  visit  to  their  brethren 
in  this  nation,  had  come  to  Aberdeen,  and  being 
apprehended,  were  put  into  the  vpper  prison. 
Here  they  had  frequent  opportunities,  especially 
on  market-days,  to  preach  to  the  people  the  doc- 
trine of  Truth  out  of  their  prison-windows  ; 
having  more  hearers  there,  than  probably  they 
would  have  had  in  their  own  meeting-house  in 
more  peaceable  times.  Thus,  even  their  con- 
finement tended  to  promote  the  testimony  they 
had  to  bear.  At  this,  the  provost  and  others  of 
their  adversaries  were  greatly  exasperated,  and 
held  several  consultations  upon  the  means  to 
prevent  it ;  but  were  at  a  loss  to  devise  any 
plausible  expedient,  fearing  to  give  umbrage  to 
the  people,  who  were  eagerly  attentive  to  hear 
them,  should  they  proceed  in  any  unusual  method 
of  severity  against  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  further  distraints  and  fresh 
imprisonments  were  going  forward.  From 
Andrew  Jalfray,  Melvill  and  his  followers  took 
five  or  six  oxen;  and  from  Alexander  Skene, 
cattle  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  merks,  being 
nearly  twice  the  amount  of  his  fine.  In  the  lat- 
ter instance,  not  finding  purchasers  to  his  mind 
for  the  cattle  at  the  cross,  Melvill  had  them 
killed,  and  their  flesh  exposed  to  sale  in  the 
public  shambles.  But  tlie  people  generally  re- 
fused to  buy  ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  he  found  these 
cattle,  living  or  dead,  were  brought  to  a  bad 
market. 

David  Barclay,  it  would  seem,  had  by  this 


time  obtained  his  liberty.  No  express  record  is 
made  of  the  occasion  of  such  partiality  being 
shown  him  by  his  oppressors,  so  different  from 
the  treatment  they  meted  out  to  his  fellows.  Yet 
is  there  ample  ground  to  impute  this  to  the  exer- 
tion used  by  his  son,  when  in  London ;  which, 
though  made  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  generally, 
and  not  at  all  pointedly  on  behalf  of  David  Bar- 
clay, took  effect,  it  would  seem,  with  regard  to 
him,  while  it  failed,  at  least  for  the  present,  to 
obtain  for  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  the  reasonable 
indulgence  sued  for.  These  exertions  of  Robert 
Barclay,  were  not  confined  to  a  direct  application 
to  royalty.  He  wrote  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ; 
and  by  her  reply,  which  he  received  while  he 
was  still  in  London,  it  is  clear,  she  had  already 
endeavoured  to  interest  her  brother,  the  Prince 
Rupert,  to  use  his  influence  for  the  liberation  of 
the  whole  number,  but  especially  marking  out 
David  Barclay  to  notice,  his  wife  standing  in 
the  relation  of  third  cousin  to  the  Princess.* 

Robert  Barclay  had  not  long  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
when  he  was  himself  apprehended  by  order  of 
the  provost,  together  with  Thomas  Moor, 
Thomas  Milne,  and  John  Forbes,  while  they 
were  attending  their  meeting  for  worship  at  Aber- 
deen. The  three  latter  were  conveyed  to  the 
higher  gaol;  and  because  the  keeper  did  not 
confine  him  in  the  same  place  with  them,  the 
provost  was  highly  offended.  His  commitment 
was  on  the  7th  of  the  9th  month  ;  and  by  the 
next  month,  the  news  of  his  confinement  reached 
his  friend,  the  Princess  Palatine,  probably  with 
some  circumstances  of  exaggeration,  as  appears 
from  the  following  letter  to  her  brother,  the 
Prince  Rupert.  . 

"Herford,  December  19th,  1676. 

"Dear  Brother, — I  have  written  to  you  some 
months  ago  by  Robert  Barclay,  who  passed  this 
way,  and  hearing  I  was  your  sister,  desired  to 
speak  with  me.  /  knew  him  to  be  a  Quaker  by 
his  hat,  and  took  occasion  to  inform  myself  of 


•Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  the  5th,  Elector  Palatine 
and  King  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King 
James  the  1st  of  England.  This  excellent  Princess 
possessed  only  a  small  territory ;  but  she  governed  it 
with  great  judgment,  and  attention  to  the  happiness  of 
her  subjects ;  on  which  account,  she  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  respected  by  them,  as  well  as  by  many  per- 
sons of  learning  and  virtue,  not  resident  in  her  domi- 
nions. "  Her  meekness  and  humility  appeared  to  me 
extraordinary;" — says  William  Pcnn,  who  knew  her 
well,  and  has  left  an  account  of  her  in  his  No  Cross, 
No  Crown  ; — "  she  never  considered  the  quality,  but 
the  merit,  of  the  people  she  entertained.  Though  she 
kept  no  sumptuous  table  in  her  own  court,  she  spread 
tlie  tables  of  the  poor  in  their  solitary  cells.  Abstemi- 
ous in  herself,  and  in  apparel  void  of  all  vain  ornaments. 
I  must  needs  say,  her  mind  had  a  voile  prospect;  her 
eye  was  to  a  better  and  more  lasting  inheritance  than 
can  be  found  below  ;  which  made  her  often  to  despise 
the  greatness  of  courts,  and  learning  of  the  schools,  of 
which  she  was  an  extraordinary  judge." 
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all  their  opinions  ;  and  finding  they  were  so  sub- 
miss  to  the  magistrates  in  real,  omitting  the  cere- 
monial, I  wished  in  my  heart  the  King  might 
have  many  such  subjects.  And  since,  I  have 
heard,  that  notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  gra- 
cious letter  on  his  behalf  to  the  Council  of  Scot- 
land, he  has  been  clapped  up  in  prison  with  the 
rest  of  his  friends  ;  and  they  threatened  to  hang 
thein.  at  least  those  they  call  preachers  among 
them,  unless  they  subscribe  their  own  banish- 
ment ;  and  this,  upon  a  law  made  against  other 
sects,  that  appeared  armed  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  heresy  ; — which  goes  directly  against 
the  principles  of  those,  who  are  ready  to  suffer 
all  that  can  be  inflicted,  and  still  love  and  pray 
for  their  enemies. 

"  Therefore,  dear  Brother,  if  you  can  do  any 
thing  to  prevent  their  destruction,  I  doubt  not 
hut  you  would  do  an  action  acceptable  to  God 
Almighty,  and  conducive  to  the  service  of  your 
royal  master  :  for  the  Presbyterians  are  their 
main  enemies,  to  whom  they  are  an  eye-sore,  as 
bearing  witness  against  all  their  violent  ways. 

"I  care  not,  though  his  Majesty  see  my  let- 
ter ;  it  is  written  no  less  out  of  an  humble  affec- 
tion for  him,  than  in  a  sensible  compassion  of 
the  innocent  sufferers.  You  will  act  herein  ac- 
cording to  your  own  discretion  ;  and,  I  beseech 
you,  still  consider  me  as  Yours, 

Elizabeth." 

One  brief  comment  on  the  foregoing  letter, 
merely  by  way  of  information,  may  perhaps  be 
due  to  some  of  the  younger  classes  of  readers, 
who  profess  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  well 
as  to  others  who  do  not.  The  Princess  knew 
Barclay  to  be  a  Quaker  by  his  hat,  and  thereupon 
took  occasion  to  inform  herself  of  all  their  opin- 
ions. Neither  the  Princess,  nor  Barclay,  nor 
the  friends  of  Barclay  in  that  day,  placed  any 
undue  value  upon  singularity  or  external  appear- 
ance, merely  as  such.  The  costume  of  the 
Friends  had,  before  this  date,  become  peculiar, 
and  conspicuous  for  its  simplicity,  in  consequence 
of  the  extravagance  and  preposterous  fashions 
generally  prevalent.  They  kept,  with  but  very 
slight  variation,  to  the  mode  of  dress  in  use 
among  sober-minded  people  at  the  time  they  had 
their  rise  in  these  kingdoms;  and  considered  it 
one  mark  of  a  little  and  degraded  mind,  to  be 
frequently,  or  without  some  sufficient  occasion, 
adopting  "  changeable  suits  of  apparel."  It  was 
this  view  of  the  subject,  which  made  them  non- 
conformists to  the  fashion  of  a  passing  world,  as 
well  as  to  the  manners  of  those  that  love  it ; 
their  close  scrutiny  into  the  motives  for  all  their 
conduct,  induced  a  caution,  a  jealousy,  a  preci- 
sion in  these  respects,  which,  while  wholesome 
and  beneficial,  appeared  to  be  consistent  with 
the  apostolic  injunction,  "Be  ye  holy  in  all 
manner  of  conversation." 

While  Robert  Barclay  lay  in  the  Tolbooth  of 
Aberdeen,  Melvill,  who  had  beeu  one  of  his 
father's  troopers,  came  to  Ury  with  his  party, 


bent  on  executing  against  David  Barclay,  the 
warrant  he  had  from  the  Commissioners  to  dis- 
train for  the  fine.  The  iron  gate  being  shut,  and 
the  family  at  dinner,  the  man  had  to  wait  awhile 
for  admission,  which  might  have  somewhat  ir- 
ritated him.  For  when  his  former  master  and 
colonel,  on  examining  the  warrant,  told  him, 
that  could  give  him  no  authority  within  his  es- 
tate, which  lay  in  the  shire  of  Mearns,  whilst 
the  decree  of  the  Commissioners,  under  whom  he 
acted,  extended  only  to  the  shires  of  Aberdeen 
and  Banff ;  he  would  by  no  means  desist  from 
his  purpose,  but,  adding  one  illegal  act  to  another, 
proceeded  to  take  away  ten  labouring  oxen,  in 
the  ploughing  season,  (which  was  by  act  of  Par- 
liament prohibited,  even  in  case  of  a  just  debt,) 
also  two  cows,  a  bull,  and  a  quantity  of  corn. 
These  cattle  proved  a  troublesome  acquisition, 
for  he  could  find  no  man  that  would  buy  them, 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  was  a  con- 
tinual burden  to  him ;  so  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  well  tired  of  them,  before  he  could  at  any 
rate  get  them  disposed  of.  At  last,  this  remarka- 
ble opportunity  offered. 

The  Friends  engaged  in  the  dispute  with  the 
students  of  Aberdeen,  thought  themselves  un- 
handsomely treated  on  that  occasion,  and  als.o 
by  the  reports  of  it.  They  accordingly  pub- 
lished a  particular  account  of  the  whole  circum- 
stance, to  which  the  students  drew  up  a  reply ; 
but  no  printer  being  willing  to  undertake  their 
proposed  publication  at  his  own  risk,  they  with 
some  difficulty  raised  the  money,  hoping  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  sale  of  their  book.  But  to 
their  mortification  almost  the  whole  impression 
remained  on  their  hands  unsold  :  this  induced 
them  to  represent  their  loss  by  petition  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  to  request  some  relief  out 
of  the  exchequer.  By  the  Archbishop's  influence 
in  their  favour,  these  students  obtained  from  the 
Commissioners  an  order  upon  Captain  Melvill, 
to  pay  them  a  part  of  the  "  Quakers'  "  fines  in 
his  hand  ;  upon  which  he  gave  them  David  Bar- 
clay's oxen,  and  with  this  they  raised  the  money 
they  wanted. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Review. 

Journal  of  the  Life  and  Gospel  Labours  of 
David  Sands,  with  extracts  from  his  corres- 
pondence.   Duodecimo,  pp.  286. 

A  volume,  with  the  title  prefixed  to  this 
article,  has  been  issued  from  the  press  since  the 
commencement  of  the  current  year. 

The  work  was  compiled  partly  from  a  brief 
biographical  sketch,  found  among  his  papers ; 
and  partly  from  a  journal  which  he  kept  of  his 
travels  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  on  the 
American  continent  and  several  parts  of  Europe. 
This  journal  having  been  discontinued  nearly 
twenty  years  before  his  decease,  the  account  of 
his  labours  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  is 
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deduced  chiefly  from  his  correspondence.  These 
documents  were  for  many  years  in  the  possession 
of  his  daughter,  but  have  been  recently  confided, 
with  a  view  to  their  publication,  to  Edward  and 
John  Pease,  of  Darlington  ;  the  latter  of  whom 
is  vividly  remembered  on  account  of  his  gospel 
labours  in  this  country. 

Though  David  Sands  has  been  removed  from 
works  to  rewards  nearly  thirty  years,  there  are 
no  doubt  many  among  us  who  retain  a  lively 
remembrance  of  his  labours  in  the  gospel.  To 
such,  the  appearance  of  the  volume  before  us 
must  be  something  like  the  revival  of  ancient 
friendships.  But  to  the  younger  class,  who 
have  risen  upon  the  stage  of  active  life  since  his 
removal,  we  can  freely  recommend  the  work  as 
an  interesting  and  instructive  volume. 

This  valuable  Friend  was  a  native  of  Long 
Island,  where  he  was  born  near  the  end  of  the 
year  1745.  He  was  educated  by  his  parents  in 
the  Presbyterian  religion,  and  early  in  life 
manifested  an  ardent  thirst  both  for  literary  ac- 
quisitions, and  a  knowledge  of  the  way  of  life 
and  salvation. 

Not  finding  in  the  profession  wherein  he  was 
educated,  the  satisfaction  which  he  deemed  es- 
sential to  his  peace,  he  continued  during  several 
years,  under  great  exercise  of  mind,  earnestly 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
While  labouring  under  this  solicitude  of  soul,  an 
opportunity  presented  to  attend  a  meeting  ap- 
pointed by  Samuel  Nottingham,  a  Friend  from 
England,  who  was  travelling  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  The  doctrines  which  he  heard  cor- 
responded with  his  own  experience,  but  he  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  being  a  Quaker.  But  after 
great  mental  exercise,  and  a  further  acquaint- 
ance with  some  judicious  members  of  our 
society,  his  doubts  were  so  fully  removed,  that 
before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first  year, 
he  was  admitted  at  his  own  request  into  mem- 
bership, and  he  manifested  the  sincerity  of  his 
profession  by  the  stability  and  consistency  of 
his  life.  A  few  years  after  this  event  he  was 
joined  in  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Hallock,  a  Friend,  by  whose  kindness  and  at- 
tention he  had  been  encouraged  and  instructed 
previous  to  his  union  with  the  Society. 

His  parents,  as  might  be  reasonably  expected, 
found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  themselves  to  his 
connection  with  Friends,  and  his  choice  of  a 
wife  from  among  them.  But  her  steady  and 
circumspect  demeanour  soon  gained  their  at- 
tachment, and  the  parents  themselves  eventually 
became  united  to  the  Society. 

The  tenderness  of  his  spirit  was  evinced  by  a 
circumstance  winch  occurred  shortly  after  his 
marriage.  He  accompanied  his  wife  on  a  visit 
to  some  of  her  connections,  witli  whom  he  was 
not  previously  acquainted,  and  was  reci  ivcd 
with  marked  attention  and  kindness.  But  find- 
ing that  they  were  in  possession  of  slaves,  he 
felt  an  apprehension  that  it  would  be  wrong  for 
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him  to  partake  of  the  produce  of  their  labour. 
Proceeding  on  his  visit,  and  still  finding  slaves 
among  his  new  connections,  he  requested  his 
wife  to  return  home,  without  completing  their 
intended  excursion.  He  was  afterwards  a 
zealous  labourer  in  the  cause  of  emancipation, 
and  in  several  instances  manifested  his  sincerity 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  pecuniary  interests.  As 
slaves  who  were  set  free  became  a  charge  upon 
the  estates  of  their  owners  in  case  of  pauperism, 
he  purchased  and  emancipated  a  number  whom 
their  masters  refused  to  release  from  a  fear  of 
becoming  responsible  for  their  support.  Of  his 
exercises  preparatory  to  his  engagement  in  the 
important  work  of  the  ministry,  we  find  very 
little  account.  But  from  the  character  given  of 
his  early  appearance,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
passed  through  the  baptisms  which  are  always 
experienced  by  those  who  are  duly  called  .and 
qualified  for  this  momentous  service.  His  first 
appearance  was  about  the  27th  year  of  his  age, 
which  was  greatly  to  the  encouragement  and 
satisfaction  of  his  friends,  and  in  less  than  three 
years  from  that  time  he  found  an  engagement  to 
pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  at  Newport 
Rhode  Island,  and  parts  adjacent. 

During  the  subsequent  periods  of  his  life  he 
travelled  extensively  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
in  various  parts  of  the  American  continent.  He 
also  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  little  compa- 
nies of  professors  with  us,  scattered  over 
several  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  This 
visit  to  Europe,  including  the  time  of  going  and 
returning,  occupied  between  eight  and  nine  years ; 
a  sacrifice  not  easily  appreciated,  when  made  by 
an  affectionate  husband  and  father,  as  he  cer- 
tainly was.  In  this  arduous  engagement  he 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement of  his  friends,  to  which  he  was  so 
justly  entitled. 

The  following  remarkable  incident,  which 
occurred  during  his  visit  to  Ireland,  evincing 
the  importance  of  a  simple  reliance  on  the  mani- 
festations of  duty,  appears  worthy  of  special 
notice : 

"  As  he  was  riding  along  he  felt  a  concern  to 
stop  and  appoint  a  meeting,  to  which  his  com- 
panions offered  some  objections;  as  it  was  a 
place  but  thinly  peopled,  and  the  night  very 
stormy  ;  so  that  probably  few  would  attend.  But 
David  Sands  did  not  feel  easy  to  give  it  up, 
saying,  "  If  there  are  but  few,  the  great  and  good 
Shepherd  has  promised  to  be  with  us,  and  I 
shall  feel  clear  in  having  done  what  appears  to 
be  my  duty.'  They  yielded  to  his  concern, 
and  notice  was  given.  At  the  time  appointed  a 
greater  number  assembled  than  was  expected. 
The  meeting  became  settled  in  much  solemnity, 
lie  arose,  commencing  his  testimony  with  these 
words, — '  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  (lee  from 
you.  Turn  unto  Dim  who  is  able  and  willing 
to  save ;  although  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  He 
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will  make  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
He  is  still  waiting  to  be  gracious,  and  though 
you  have  strayed  far  from  the  fold,  He  will  lead 
you  as  unto  pleasant  pastures,  where  streams  of 
living  water  flow  for  evermore.'  He  had  much 
to  offer,  all  pointing  and  leading  to  the  one  great 
Fountain  of  Mercy;  and  then  added, — 'I  am 
bound  to  express  my  feeling  and  impression, 
(though  I  know  not  for  whom  it  is  intended,) 
that  I  believe  there  are  those  present  who  have 
been  so  far  led  astray  by  the  Enemy  of  their 
soul's  salvation,  as  to  be  ready  to  take  their  own 
life.'  Soon  after  this  the  meeting  broke  up, 
when  a  man  of  a  respectable  appearance,  under 
great  distress  of  mind,  approached  him,  saying — 
4  Your  message  is  to  me;  it  is  true  that  I  now 
have  the  instruments  of  death  in  my  pocket.  I 
have  become  weary  of  life,  and  have  no  resolu- 
tion to  withstand  the  Tempter,  so  as  to  face  the 
cruel  blasts  of  adversity,  and  had  determined 
this  night  to  commit  the  fatal  deed.  Yet  I  felt 
the  awful  responsibility ;  and  having  heard  of 
this  meeting,  and  knowing  that  Friends  often 
sat  in  silence,  I  believed  that  I  should  be 
enabled  to  become  calm  and  composed  before 
the  awful  close  of  life.  But  now  I  have  abun- 
dant reason  to  bless  God,  in  that  he  has  made 
you  the  instrument  of  saving  my  life,  as  also  my 
immortal  soul ;  which,  but  for  this  interposition, 
would  have  rushed  unbidden  into  the  presence 
of  an  insulted  God.'  His  heart  now  overflowed 
with  gratitude  both  towards  D.  Sands  as  the 
instrument,  and  unto  the  Lord,  by  whom  he 
was  thus  sent  to  save  a  fellow  creature  from 
destruction. 

"It  is  stated  that  soon  after  this  wonderful 
providential  interposition,  this  person  became  a 
changed  and  greatly  improved  character." 

Of  his  ministry,  we  find  in  the  volume  before 
us  the  following  testimony: 

His  ministry  was  at  once  awakening  and 
persuasive,  conveying  deep  conviction  to  the 
conscience  of  the  careless,  the  rebellious,  and 
the  unfaithful,  and  greatly  tending  to  the  in- 
struction and  enlightening  of  the  understanding 
of  the  sincere  inquirer  after  the  way  to  Zion. 
Many  were  gathered  through  his  labours  to 
unite  in  religious  fellowship  with  Friends,  and 
some  of  these  became  useful  and  acceptable 
ministers,  labouring  extensively  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel." 

About  a  week  before  his  decease,  as  he  was 
passing  a  burying  ground,  on  his  return  from 
monthly  meeting,  though  he  was  then  in  his 
usual  stale  of  health,  he  remarked  to  his  wife, 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  pass  that  place  again. 

"On  his  return  home  from  the  last  meeting 
he  attended,  he  said  he  had  taken  a  final  leave 
of  the  meeting ;  but  that  there  were  a  few  indi- 
viduals on  whose  account  he  still  felt  some 
anxiety.  But  that  his  prayers  were,  that  others 
might  be  raised  up  to  feel  for  those,  and  to  bear 
the  weight  of  his  concern,  and  labour  with  them. 
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He  feared  that  many  felt  a  disposition  to  with- 
draw their  necks  from  under  the  yoke  of  Christ ; 
and  that  though  he  should  be  removed  from  works 
to  rewards,  he  believed  the  cause  would  make 
progress,  though  many  might  '  fall  out  by  the 
way;'  but  the  truth  was  the  same  that  it  ever 
was,  and  that  all  who  were  clothed  with  it, 
would  rise  superior  to  all  the  power  of  an  un- 
wearied adversary.  He  remarked  that  he  had 
never  felt  such  happiness  before,  that  his  sen- 
sations surpassed  description.  "  I  think,"  said 
he,  "  that  some  great  change  will  soon  take 
place  with  me.  Come  life,  or  come  death,  my 
joy  and  happiness  seem  complete.  My  cup 
this  day  has  been  made  to  overflow." 

"  On  second-day  morning  he  was  very  feeble, 
and  his  general  appearance  indicated  the  ap- 
proaching change.  It  was  proposed  to  call  in  a 
physician,  to  which  he  consented ;  but  said  it 
was  to  gratify  his  friends,  for  he  considered  his 
case  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  He  re- 
marked that  his  day's  work  was  done,  he  had 
nothing  more  to  do,  as  respected  a  future  state : 
he  had  not  left  his  concern  for  that,  to  a  dying 
hour.  He  desired  that  all  mankind  would  be 
willing  to  labour  as.  he  had.  '  Behold,  I  have 
left  all  to  follow  thee,  the  only  true  God ;  and 
thee  alone  have  I  worshipped  and  adored. 
Thou  hast  been  my  morning  song;  and  my 
evening  prayer  has  been  to  thee.  How  is  my 
soul  replenished  with  thy  sovereign  grace ! 
Thou  hast  preserved  me  by  sea  and  land  :  Thou 
hast  never  forsaken  me,  though  my  trials  have 
been  many.'  He  proceeded  to  speak  of  his 
experience,  saying, — '  I  have  also  been  perse- 
cuted by  false  brethren,  and  many  proving  dis- 
pensations have  been  allotted  to  me;  but  blessed 
are  they  who  are  persecuted  for  Christ's  sake. 
I  have  rejoiced  that  I  was  found  worthy  to  suffer 
in  so  glorious  a  cause.  If  I  know  my  own 
heart,  from  the  commencement  of  my  religious 
exercises,  I  have  preferred  the  experience  of  the 
mercies  of  a  gracious  God,  to  all  other  things. 
By  Him  have  I  leaped  over  the  walls  of  oppo- 
sition that  at  times  have  encircled  my  path.  But 
now  the  time  draws  nigh  ;  the  curtains  of  the 
evening  of  this  life  will  soon  be  drawn.  I  have 
many  precious  friends  who  will  lament  my  loss  ; 
and  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  had  their  tender 
sympathy,  though  many  of  them  are  in  a  far 
distant  land  ;  yet  I  seem  to  feel  their  tender 
spirits  hovering  round  my  dying  bed.  But  I 
must  resign  them,  with  a  confident  hope  of  ere 
Ions:  meetino-  them  in  the  realms  of  endless 
bliss.' 

"  He  had  often  expressed  a  desire  that  he 
might  be  released  from  the  suffering  of  much 
bodily  pain  in  the  closing  hour;  and  he  was 
favoured  to  have  his  desire  granted.  In  much 
quietness  and  composure  he  breathed  his  last, 
like  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep,  on  the  4th  of 
6th  month,  1818,  being  in  the  seventy-third  vear 
of  his  age."  E.  L. 
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From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

THE  ROTHSCHILDS. 

(Concluded  from  page  5C1.) 

We  may  now  mention  another  circumstance 
which,  on  various  occasions,  must  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  mercantile  success  of  the 
family.  Although  their  real  union  continued 
indissoluble,  their  places  of  residence  were  far 
asunder,  each  member  of  the  house  domiciling 
himself  in  a  different  country.  At  this  moment, 
for  instance,  Anselm,  born  in  1773,  resides  at 
Frankfort;  Solomon,  born  in  1774,  chiefly  at 
Vienna;  Charles,  born  in  1778,  at  Naples;  and 
James,  born  in  1792,  at  Paris.  The  fifth 
brother,  Nathan,  born  in  1777,  resided  in  Lon- 
don, and  died  at  Frankfort  in  1837.  The  house 
was  thus  ubiquitous.  It  was  spread  like  a  net- 
work over  the  nations ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
with  all  other  things  considered,  its  operations 
upon  the  money  market  should  at  length  have 
been  felt  tremblingly  by  every  cabinet  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  wealth  in  the  meantime  enabled  it  to 
enjoy  those  advantages  of  separation  without 
the  difficulties  of  distance.  Couriers  travelled, 
and  still  travel,  from  brother  to  brother  at  the 
highest  speed  of  the  time ;  and  these  private 
envoys  of  commerce  very  frequently  outstripped, 
and  still  outstrip,  the  public  expresses  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  no  means  of  giving  anything  like 
the  statistics  of  this  remarkable  business  ;  but  it 
is  stated  in  the  "  Conversations  Lexicon,"  that 
in  the  space  of  twelve  years  from  1813 — the 
period,  we  may  remark,  when  war  had  ruined 
all  Europe,  and  when  governments  were  only  able 
to  keep  themselves  afloat  by  flinging  the  financial 
burden  upon  posterity — between  eleven  and 
twelve  hundred  million  florins  (£110,000,000 
to  £120,000,000)  were  raised  for  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  through  the  agency  of  this  house, 
partly  as  loans,  and  partly  as  subsidies.  And 
this,  it  is  added,  is  exclusive  "  of  those  sums  for 
the  allied  courts,  of  several  hundred  millions 
each,  which  were  paid  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
war  to  the  French,  and  likewise  of  the  manifold 
preceding  operations  executed  by  the  house  as 
commissioners  for  different  governments,  the 
total  amount  of  which  far  exceeded  the  fore- 
going." This,  however,  may  already  be  con- 
sidered an  antiquated  authority  ;  for,  in  reality, 
the  vast  business  of  the  firm  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  commenced  till  after  the  dozen  years 
referred  to  had  expired.  Since  the  year  182G, 
the  House  of  Rothschild  has  been  t lie  general 
government  bankers  of  Europe;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  compare  the  two  circles  of  tran- 
sactions, the  former  would  seem  to  dwindle  into 
insignificance. 

In  1815,  the  brothers  were  appointed  coun- 
sellors of  finance  to  the  then  Elector  of  Hesse ; 
and  in  182G,  by  the  present  Elector,  privy  coun- 
sellors of  finance.    In  1818,  they  were  elected 
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to  the  royal  Prussian  privy  council  of  commerce. 
In  Austria,  they  received,  in  1815,  the  privilege 
of  being  hereditary  landholders ;  and  in  1822, 
were  ennobled  in  the  same  country  with  the 
title  of  baron.  The  brother  established  in  Lon- 
don was  appointed  imperial  consul,  and  after- 
wards consul-general ;  and  in  the  same  year 
(1822)  the  same  honour  was  conferred  upon  the 
brother  resident  in  Paris.  The  latter,  the  Baron 
James,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
able  financier  in  France ;  and  it  is  mainly 
through  his  assistance  and  influence  with  the 
other  capitalists  that  railways  are  now  intersect- 
ing the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Nathan,  the  brother  who  resided  in  England, 
left  four  sons,  three  of  whom  rank  among  the 
most  distinguished  aristocracy  of  the  British 
capital ;  the  fourth,  Nathan,  residing  in  Paris. 
The  eldest,  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  is  privileged, 
as  a  British  subject,  to  bear  the  title  of  an  Aus- 
trian baron  ;  his  brothers  being  barons  only  by 
courtesy.  The  second  has  been  recently  cre- 
ated a  baronet  of  England,  as  Sir  Anthony  de 
Rothschild  ;  and  the  third,  Baron  Meyer,  is  now 
high  sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire.  Baron  Lionel 
de  Rothschild  was  invited  by  the  Reform  Asso- 
ciation to  stand  as  a  candidate  with  Lord  John 
Russell  for  the  representation  of  London  in  the 
present  parliament,  and  was  returned  third  on 
the  list.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  a  con- 
sultation was  held  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  this  hereditary  financier,  before 
ministers  ventured  upon  their  late  celebrated 
letter,  authorising  the  Bank  of  England  to  ex- 
tend its  issues. 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  family  have 
married,  and  live  in  great  splendour  here  or  on 
the  continent ;  and  it  must  be  observed,  as  some- 
thing characteristic  of  the  race,  that  their  choice 
of  wives  has  usually  been  a  good  one.  In 
London,  where  we  know  them  best,  the  widow 
of  Baron  Nathan  is  held  in  great  esteem  for  her 
inexhaustible  charity,  in  the  course  of  which, 
we  observe  by  the  newspapers,  she  has  contributed 
largely  towards  the  formation  of  an  educational 
institution  for  children  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Her  sister,  the  lady  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  is 
popularly  known  as  a  suitable  helpmate  for  her 
philanthropic  partner.  The  sister  of  Baron 
Nathan,  widow  of  the  brother  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  is  likewise  well  known  for  her  libe- 
rality, and  more  especially  for  the  large  funds 
she  has  bestowed  on  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  all  religious  denominations. 

But  there  is  another  female  of  this  remarkable 
family  whom  we  must  mention  in  a  special 
manner,  and  with  her  name  we  conclude.  She 
is  the  widow  of  the  banker  of  Frankfort,  the 
mother  of  the  five  brothers,  and  grandmother  of 
those  flourishing  men  who  are  now  rising  proudly 
among  the  aristocracy  of  Europe.  The  follow- 
ing notice  of  this  venerable  and  venerated  lady 
we  take  from  "  Les  Matinees  du  Saniedi"  of  G. 
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Ben  Levi.  "In  the  Jews'  street  at  Frankfort- 
tm-the-Maine,  in  the  midst  of  Gothic  facades, 
black  copings,  and  sombre  alleys,  there  is  a 
house  of  small  exterior,  distinguished  from 
others  by  its  luxurious  neatness,  which  gives  it 
an  appearance  of  singular  cheerfulness  and 
freshness.  The  brass  on  the  door  is  polished, 
the  curtains  on  the  window  are  as  white  as 
snow,  and  the  staircase,  an  unusual  thing  in  the 
damp  atmosphere  of  this  dirty  quarter,  is  always 
dry  and  shining. 

"  The  traveller  who  from  curiosity  visits  this 
street — a  true  specimen  of  the  times  when  the 
Jews  of  Frankfort,  subjected  to  the  most  intole- 
rable vexations,  were  restricted  to  this  infected 
quarter — will  be  induced  to  stop  before  the  neat 
and  simple  house,  and  perhaps  ask,  '  Who  is 
that  venerable  old  lady  seated  in  a  large  arm- 
chair behind  the  little  shining  squares  of  the 
window  on  the  first  story  V  This  is  the  reply 
every  citizen  of  Frankfort  will  make  : — '  In 
that  house  dwelt  an  Israelite  merchant,  named 
Meyer  Anselm  Rothschild.  He  there  acquired 
a  good  name,  a  great  fortune,  and  a  numerous 
offspring ;  and  when  he  died,  the  widow  de- 
clared she  would  never  quit,  except  for  the 
tomb,  the  unpretending  dwelling  which  had 
served  as  a  cradle  to  that  name,  that  fortune, 
and  those  children.' 

"  Continued  prosperity  has  attended  the  sons 
of  the  pious  and  modest  widow.  Their  name 
is  become  European,  their  wealth  proverbial. 
They  inhabit  sumptuous  palaces  in  the  most 
beautiful  quarters  of  Paris,  London,  Vienna, 
Naples,  and  Frankfort ;  but  their  mother,  perse- 
vering in  her  admirable  modesty,  has  not  quitted 
her  comparatively  humble  house,  where  those 
sons  come  to  visit  her  with  respect  and  reverence, 
and  discharge  their  duties  in  memory  of  their 
estimable  father,  thus  presenting  bright  examples 
for  the  present  time." 

From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS. 

By  a  communication  which  we  publish  to- 
day, from  a  gentleman  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  telegraphic  operations,  but  who  has 
no  pecuniary  interest  in  any  Telegraph  line,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  new  Electric  Telegraph  has 
been  invented  by  Mr.  Bains,  of  London,  and  is 
about  to  be  patented  in  this  country,  which  bids 
fair  to  supersede  all  those  now  in  use.  It  may 
terminate  the  controversy  between  Professor 
Morse  and  Mr.  O'Reilly,  much  sooner  than  it 
could  be  done  by  the  courts. 

bains'  electrical  telegraph. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  to-day  a 
new  and  we  think  a  most  wonderful  electrical 
apparatus,  invented  by  Mr.  Bains  of  London. 
It  is  both  ingenious  and  simple.  He  showed 
its  operation  to  us,  and  from  what  we  saw  of  its 
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performance,  we  feel  not  a  doubt  but  it  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  all  he  claims  for  it.  He  shows, 
in  other  words,  that  it  is.  capable  of  transmitting 
one  thousand  words  per  minute  over  telegraph 
wires,  which  is  a  rapidity  wholly  unparalleled. 

What  is  more,  he  can  prepare  or  put  up  long 
despatches  in  Liverpool,  and  when  they  arrive 
in  New  York  or  Boston,  they  can  be  transmitted 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  President's  Message, 
which  may  fill  a  page  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, he  says,  can  be  transmitted  by  his 
machine  in  less  than  an  hour.  This  appears 
extraordinary  ;  but  is  made  quite  reasonable  by 
an  inspection  of  the  operations  of  the  machine. 

We  conceive  that  no  part  of  the  invention  in- 
fringes in  the  least  upon  Morse's  Patent.  Mr. 
Bains  dispenses  entirely  with  the  magnet; 
hence  his  is  simply  an  " Electrical  Telegraph" 
and  not,  as  Professor  Morse  claims  his  to  be, 
an  "Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph." 

We  have  not  time  to  go  into  further  particu- 
lars. We  consider  it  an  invention  of  great  im- 
portance, and  one  in  which  the  press,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  this  country,  is  most  deeply  inte- 
rested. It  is  an  invention  that  should  not  become 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  men  who  might  em- 
ploy it  to  the  injury  of  the  press,  and  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  people. 

We  understand  Mr.  Bains  sold  his  patent  in 
England  for  £12,000  sterling.  He  has  taken 
measures  to  secure  his  patent  in  Washington, 
and  intends  selling  out  his  right  to  parties  who 
may  be  disposed  to  treat  with  him  ;  and  if  he 
does  not  prove  the  power  of  the  machine  to  do 
all  he  claims,  he  will  not  receive  a  cent  for  it. 

A  FRIEND  TO  IMPROVEMENT. 


THE  LOCUSTS  OF   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Of  the  multitudes  of  the  incomplete  insect,  or 
larva,  of  the  locust  which  at  this  time  infested 
this  part  of  Africa,  no  adequate  idea  can  possibly 
be  conceived  without  having  been  an  eye  witness. 
For  the  distance  of  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
Seaoow  river,  and  eighty  or  ninety  miles  in 
length,  an  area  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
square  miles,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground, 
as  far  as  we  could  see,  might  literally  be  said  to 
be,  or  to  have  been,  covered  with  them.  They 
had  completely  destroyed  every  green  herb  and 
every  blade  of  grass ;  and  had  not  the  insulated 
reeds  of  the  river  afforded  subsistence  for  our 
cattle,  our  journey  must  here  have  ended  for  want 
of  food.  To  the  southward,  where  these 
swarms  had  already  been,  the  traces  of  their 
route  appeared  as  if  the  surface  had  been  swept 
by  a  broom,  or  as  if  a  harrow  had  been  drawn 
over  it.  In  coming  to  the  first  troop,  the  wagons, 
as  usual,  drove  right  through  them,  when  they 
rose  up  on  each  side  like  a  cloud,  and  the  horses 
crossed  the  group  in  a  gallop.  Those  that 
escaped  from  being  crushed  immediately  squatted 
down  again.    They  swarmed  in  thousands  into 
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our  tents  to  devour  the  crumbs  of  bread  that 
fell  on  the  ground.  The  present  year  was  the 
third  of  their  continuance  in  this  part  of  the 
colony.  Their  last  departure,  with  its  result,  is 
described  as  rather  singular,  and  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of  the  colony. 
All  the  full-fledged  insects  were  driven  by  a 
tempestuous  northwest  wind  into  the  sea,  and 
afterwards  thrown  back  upon  the  beach,  where 
they  formed  a  bank,  three  or  four  feet  high,  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Bosjesmans  river  and 
the  Eeeka,  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  and 
our  present  company  assured  me,  that  when  this 
mass  became  putrid  the  stench  was  sensibly  felt 
in  several  parts  of  Sneuwberg. — Sir  John  Bar- 
row's Autobiography. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  6,  1848. 

In  the  69th  number  of  that  valuable  paper,  the 
National  Era,  we  find  an  article  of  considerable 
length,  over  the  well  known  signature  of  J.  G.  W., 
ostensibly  designed  as  a  criticism  upon  an  editorial 
contained  in  the  29th  number  of  this  Review. 
Though  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  we  may  in  the 
first  place  correct  a  misapprehension  which  would 
hardly  have  been  expected  from  so  correct  an  ob- 
server as  J.  G.  W.  The  article  from  which  he 
makes  his  quotation,  and  to  which  he  directs  his 
remarks,  is  not  an  editorial,  but  a  communication, 
with  a  signature  annexed,  from  a  valued  corres- 
pondent. This  statement  is  made  with  a  view  of 
placing  the  facts  of  the  case  in  their  proper  light, 
not  with  a  design  of  disavowing  the  sentiments  of 
our  correspondent.  Valuing  as  we  do  the  writings 
and  character  of  J.  G.  W.,  it  would  be  with  the 
utmost  regret,  that  any  article  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Review,  that  would  involve  a  controversy 
between  him  and  our  correspondents.  Happily,  in 
the  case  before  us,  there  does  not  appear  to  beany 
essential  difference  of  opinion  between  them. 

It  is  not  perceived,  that  our  correspondent  C.  has 
expressed  or  intimated  a  belief  that  the  inequalities 
which  exist  in  the  social  condition  of  men,  "  pomp, 
splendor,  wasteful  extravagance,  in  sharp  contrast 
with  squalid  poverty,  famine,  and  nakedness,  are 
designed  by  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  good  of 
his  creatures."  The  editor  can  perceive  no  denial, 
or  even  palliation,  of  the  monstrous  evils  arising 
from  the  enormous  inequalities  which  tyranny  and 
oppression  have  introduced  into  the  social  system. 
Our  correspondent  C,  as  well  as  the  editor,  will 
cordially  and  unhesitatingly  agree  with  J.  G.  W., 
in  the  sentiment,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  labour,  as 
way  may  be  opened,  for  the  removal  of  the  evils 
arising  from  ignorance  and  sloth,  as  well  as  from 


violence  and  injustice ;  and  that  this  ought  to  be 
done  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  by  Christian  means. 
"  We  would  advocate  no  violent  measures  ;  no  in- 
justice to  any  class;  no  unsettling  of  the  rightful 
tenure  of  property ;  no  compulsory  distribution." 
These  were  the  measures  against  which,  at  least 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  editor,  the  protest  of  our 
correspondent  was  entered. 

The  article  entitled  Emigration,  was  left  at  the 
publication  office,  with  a  particular  request  that  it 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Review.  The  editor  has 
no  connection  or  acquaintance  with  the  association 
from  which  it  emanates ;  but  being  well  aware  of 
the  unprotected  situation  in  which  many  of  the 
emigrants  who  land  on  our  shores,  find  themselves 
as  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  and  their  liability  to 
imposition  from  artful  and  unprincipled  men,  he 
would  gladly  encourage  any  judicious  and  well  in- 
tended effort  to  extend  assistance  to  them. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  numerous  foreigners 
who  are  seeking  an  asylum  in  our  land,  from  the 
distractions  or  miseries  of  their  native  countries, 
will  many  of  them  in  all  probability  be  transformed 
into  useful  citizens,  or  into  paupers,  according  as 
the  means  of  improving  their  condition  may  be  af- 
forded or  withheld,  policy  no  less  than  humanity, 
suggests  the  expediency  of  affording  facilities  to 
enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves,  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 


Married, — In  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Smith- 
field,  R.  I.,  on  Fifth  day,  the  30th  of  3d  month 
last,  Jonathan  M.  Dow,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  to 
Sophronia  W.  Wheeler,  of  Mansfield,  Mass. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Hallowell, 

Maine,  on  Fourth  day,  the  26th  ult,  William  A. 
Sampson  to  Elizabeth  G.  Wingate,  both  of  Hal- 
lowell. 


Died, — At  her  residence  in  Shrewsbury,  N.  J., 
the  29th  of  12th  month  last,  Sarah,  widow  of 
Benjamin  White,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  a  warm  and  affectionate  friend.  Her 
heart  was  open  to  the  calls  of  suffering  humanity, 
and  she  willingly  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick  and  afflicted.  Firmly  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  she 
endeavoured  faithfully  to  maintain  them  bo'h  by 
precept  and  example,  in  a  humble  sense  of  her 
own  demerit. 

During  a  long  protracted  confinement  under 
much  suffering  from  a  dropsical  affection,  she  often 
manifested  a  desire  to  rest  her  dependence  on  the 
alone  sufficient  Helper,  calling  frequently  upon 
her  "blessed  Saviour,"  in  whom  her  faith  was 
reposed.  Her  mind  remained  clear  until  the 
peaceful  close,  and  a  consoling  assurance  is 
cherished  that  she  has  entered  into  rest. 

 ,  On  the  7th  ult. ,  at  the  residence  of  his 

son-in-law,  William  Ratcliff,  near  Flushing,  Bel- 
mont Co.,  Ohio,  Joshua  Wood,  a  member  of  Flush- 
ing Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 
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— In  Mansfield,  Mass.,  on  the  4th  of  last 
month,  Sarah,  widow  of  George  Sherman,  in  the 
69th  year  of  her  age.  About  four  weeks  previous 
to  her  decease,  she  had  a  fall,  bv  which  her  hip 
bone  was  broken.  The  accident  Was  followed  by- 
much  bodily  suffering,  which  she  bore  with 
ipatience.  She  was  more  comfortable  during  the 
latter  part  of  her  time,  and  was  apparently  doing 
Well,  until  about  twenty  minutes  before  her  death 
She  was  a  valuable  member  of  Smithfield  Monthly 
Meeting. 

,  ~ T">  In  tnis  city,  on  the  17th  ult.,  Mary  Anna, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Brown,  of  Dover 
JN.  H.,  m  the  17th  year  of  her  age. 

.Naturally  of  a  sweet  and  buoyant  temper,  she 
was,  throughout  her  illness,  cheerful  and  uncom 
-Jaining;  and  as  her  strength  declined  and  recovery 
ecame  doubtful,  she  was  enabled  through  the 
ower  of  Divine  love,  wholly  to  resign  her  earthly 
hopes  for  the  brighter  promises  of  immortal  life. 

i-he  took  leave  of  her  friends  with  sweet  com- 
osure  ;  wishing  they  might  not  grieve  for  her,  she 
?as  ■  so  willing  to  be  released — so  entirely  happy .: 
bus,  in  childlike  faith,  she  quietly  passed  to  the 
arms  of  her  blessed  Redeemer. 

i  ,  j  ln  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  First  day,  the 
16th  of  last  month,  Elizabeth  Gummere,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Gummere,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in 
the  25th  year  of  her  age. 


J 

From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal 

THE  TRAPPERS  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

(Concluded  from  page  51  O.J 

At  a  certain  time,  when  the  hunt  is  over,  or 
they  have  loaded  their  pack-animals,  the  trap- 
pers proceed  to  the  '  rendezvous,'  the  locality  of 
which  has  been  previously  agreed  upon;  and 
here  the  traders  and  agents  of  the  fur  companies 
await  them,  with  such  assortment  of  goods  as 
their  hardy  customers  may  require,  including 
generally  a  fair  supply  of  alcohol.  The  trap°- 
pers  drop  in  singly  and  in  small  bands,  bringing 
their  packs  of  beaver  to  this  mountain  market, 
not  unfrequently  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  the  produce  of  one  hunt.  The  dissi- 
pation of  the  rendezvous,  however,  soon  turns 
the  trapper's  pocket  inside  out.  The  goods 
brought  by  the  traders,  although  of  the  most 
inferior  quality,  are  sold  at  enormous  prices  : — 
Coffee,  twenty  and  thirty  shillings  a  pint-cup, 
which  is  the  usual  measure ;  tobacco  fetches  ten 
land  fifteen  shillings  a  plug;  alcohol,  from  twenty 
to  fifty  shillings  a  pint;  gunpowder,  sixteen 
shillings  a  pint-cup;  and  all  other  articles  at 
proportionably  exorbitant  prices. 

"  The  '  beaver'  is  purchased  at  from  two  to 
eight  dollars  per  pound;  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  alone  buying  it  by  the  pluie,  or 
!  plew' — that  is,  the  whole  skin  ;  giving  a  certain 
price  for  skins,  whether  of  old  beaver  or  '  kit- 
tens.' 

"  The  rendezvous  is  one  continued  scene  of 
drunkemiess,gambling,  and  brawling  and  fighting, 


as  long  as  the  money  and  credit  of  the  trappers 
last.  Seated,  Indian  fashion,  round  the  fires, 
with  a  blanket  spread  before  them,  groups  are 
seen  with  their  '  decks'  of  cards,  playing  at 
'  euker,'  '  poker,'  and  '  seven-up,'  the  regular 
mountain-games.  The  •  stakes  are  '  beaver,' 
which  here  is  current  coin ;  and  when  the  fur 
is  gone,  their  horses,  mules,  rifles,  and  shirts, 
hunting  packs,  and  clothing,  are  staked.  Daring 
gamblers  make  the  rounds  of  the  camp,  chal- 
lenging each  other  to  play  for  the  trapper's 
highest  stake — his  horse,  his  squaw,  (if  he  have 
one,)  and,  as  once  happened,  his  scalp  !  There 
go  '  hos  and  beaver  !'  is  the  mountain  expression 
when  any  great  loss  is  sustained;  and  sooner  or 
later,  '  hos  and  beaver'  invariably  find  their  way 
into  the  insatiable  pockets  of  the  traders.  A 
trapper  often  squanders  the  produce  of  his  hunt, 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  dollars,  in  a  couple  of 
hours ;  and,  supplied  on  credit  with  another 
equipment,  leaves  the  rendezvous  for  another 
expedition,  which  has  the  same  result  time  after 
time ;  although  one  tolerably  successful  hunt 
would  enable  him  to  return  to  the  settlements 
and  civilized  life,  with  an  ample  sum  to  purchase 
and  stock  a  farm,  and  enjoy  himself  in  ease  and 
comfort  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

'An  old  trapper,  a  French  Canadian,  assured 
me  that  he  had  received  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
for  beaver  during  a  sojourn  of  twenty  years  in 
the  mountains.  Every  year  he  resolved  in  Ms 
mind  to  return  to  Canada,  and,  with  this  object, 
always  converted  his  fur  into  cash;  but  a  fort- 
night at  the  'rendezvous'  always  cleaned  him 
out,  and,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  he  had  not 
even  credit  sufficient  to  buy  a  pound  of  powder. 

These  annual  gatherings  are  often  the  scene 
of  bloody  duels,  for  over  their  cups  and  cards  no 
men  are  more  quarrelsome  than  your  mountain- 
eers.   Rifles,  at  twenty  paces,  settle  all  differ- 
ences ;  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  fall  of  one 
or  other  of  the  combatants  is  certain,  or,  as 
sometimes  happens,  both  fall  at  the  word  'fire.' " 
The  following  scene  has  rarely  been  treated 
with  a  freer  and  firmer  touch.    It  is  a  scene  far 
from  unfamiliar  to  the  trapper: — "A  little  before 
sunset  I  descended  the  mountain  to  the  springs  ; 
and  being  very  tired,  after  taking  a  refreshing 
draught  of  the  cold  water,  1  lay  down  on  the 
rock  by  the  side  of  the  water  and  fell  fast 
asleep.    When  I  awoke  the  sun  had  already 
set ;  but  although  darkness  was  fast  gathering 
over  the  mountain,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a 
bright  light  flickering  against  its  sides.   A  glance 
assured  me  that  the  mountain  was  on  fire,  and 
starting  up,  I  saw  at  once  the  danger  of  my  po- 
sition.   The  bottom  had  been  fired  about  a  mile 
below  the  springs,  and  but  a  short  distance  from 
where  I  had  secured  my  animals.    A  dense 
cloud  of  smoke  was  hanging  over  the  gorge,  and 
presently  a  light  air  springing  up  from  the  east, 
a  mass  of  flame  shot  up  into  the  sky  and  rolled 
fiercely  up  the  stream,  the  belt  of  dry  brush  on 
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its  banks  catching  fire  and  burning  like  tinder. 
The  mountain  was  already  invaded  by  the  de- 
vouring element,  and  two  wings  of  flame  spread 
out  from  the  main  stream,  which,  roaring  along 
the  bottom  with  the  speed  of  a  race-horse,  licked 
the  mountain  side,  extending  its  long  line  as  it 
advanced.  The  dry  pines  and  cedars  hissed 
and  cracked  as  the  flame,  reaching  them,  ran  up 
their  trunks,  and  spread  amongst  the  limbs, 
whilst  the  long  waving  grass  underneath  was  a 
sea  of  fire.  From  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
fire  advanced,  I  feared  that  it  would  already 
have  reached  my  animals,  and  hurried  at  once 
to  the  spot  as  fast  I  could  run.  The  prairie 
itself  was  as  yet  untouched,  but  the  surrounding 
ridges  were  clothed  in  fire,  and  the  mules,  with 
stretched  ropes,  were  trembling  with  fear. 
Throwing  the  saddle  on  my  horse,  and  the  pack 
on  the  steadiest  mule,  I  quickly  mounted,  leaving 
on  the  ground  a  pile  of  meat,  which  I  had  not 
time  to  carry  with  me.  The  fire  had  already 
gained  the  prairie,  and  its  long  dry  grass  was 
soon  a  sheet  of  flame ;  but,  worse  than  all,  the 
gap  through  which  I  had  to  retreat  was  burning. 
Setting  spurs  into  Panchito's  sides,  I  dashed 
him  at  the  burning  brush,  and  though  his  mane 
and  tail  were  singed  in  the  attempt,  he  gallantly 
charged  through  it.  Looking  back,  I  saw  the 
mules  huddled  together  on  the  other  side,  and 
evidently  fearing  to  pass  the  blazing  barrier. 
As,  however,  to  stop  would  have  been  fatal,  I 
dashed  on,  but  before  I  had  proceeded  twenty 
yards,  my  old  hunting  mule,  singed  and  smoking, 
was  at  my  side,  and  the  others  close  behind  her. 

il  On  all  sides  I  was  surrounded  by  fire.  The 
whole  scenery  was  illuminated,  the  peaks  and 
distant  ridges  being  as  plainly  visible  as  at  noon- 
day. The  bottom  was  a  roaring  mass  of  flame, 
but  on  the  other  side,  the  prairie  being  more 
bare  of  cedar-bushes,  the  fire  was  less  fierce, 
and  presented  the  only  way  of  escape.  To 
reach  it,  however,  the  creek  had  to  be  crossed, 
and  the  bushes  on  the  banks  were  burning 
fiercely,  which  rendered  it  no  easy  matter; 
moreover,  the  edges  were  coated  above  the  water 
with  thick  ice,  which  rendered  it  still  more  dif- 
ficult. I  succeeded  in  pushing  Panchito  into 
the  stream,  but  in  attempting  to  climb  the  oppo- 
site bank,  a  blaze  of  fire  was  puffed  into  his 
face,  which  caused  him  to  rear  on  end,  and  his 
hind  feet  flying  away  from  him  at  the  same 
moment  on  the  ice,  he  fell  backward  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  rolled  over  me  in  the 
deepest  water.  Panchito  rose  on  his  legs,  and 
stood  trembling  with  affright  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  whilst  I  dived  and  groped  lor  my 
rifle,  which  had  slipped  from  my  hands,  and  of 
course  sunk  to  the  bottom.  After  a  search  of 
some  minutes  I  found  it,  and  again  mounting, 
made  another  attempt  to  cross  a  little  farther 
down,  in  which  I  succeeded,  and  followed  by 
the  mules,  dashed  through  the  fire,  and  got 
safely  through  the  line  of  blazing  brush." 


Upwards  of  100,000  buffalo  robes  find  theii 
way  into  the  United  States  and  Canada  every 
year;  and  besides  those  killed  by  the  Indians 
innumerable  carcases  left  to  rot  untouched  on 
the  trail,  attest  the  wanton  brutality  of  the  crowds 
of  emigrants  to  California,  Columbia,  and  else 
where.  Still  the  numbers  of  these  animals  are 
countless  ;  and  it  will  probably  be  many  years 
before  the  reckless  whites  accomplish  the  feat  of 
stripping  the  boundless  prairies  of  their  orna 
ment  an4  pride,  and  depriving  the  traveller  of  a 
meal. 
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EMIGRATION.— CIRCULAR.  • 
In  prosecuting  the  duties  which  devolve  on 
us,  as  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Emigrants' 
Friend  Society,  we  are  impressed  with  the  con-| 
viction  that  the  moral  and  religious,  no  less  thanj 
the  secular  interests  of  emigrants  ought  to  engage  j 
our  attention.  The  class  of  foreigners  seeking- 
a  settlement  in  this  country,  to  whom  especially 
we  desire  to  extend  our  sympathy  and  aid,  is  not 
any  one  religious  sect,  but  the  industrious,  moral 
and  religious  of  all.  We  shall  probably  be  in- 
strumental in  directing  hither  many  to  whom  re- 
ligious privileges  are  even  more  dear  than  worldly 
advantages,  and  we  should  violate  their  wishes, 
as  much  as  neglect  their  true  interests,  were  we 
to  scatter  them  through  our  wide  country,  and 
leave  them  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  The 
possession  of  religious  privileges,  and  the  unre- 
strained liberty  to  enjoy  them,  as  every  man's 
conscience  may  dictate,  is  the  glory  of  our  coun- 
try, and  our  desire  is,  that  our  brethren  from 
foreign  lands  should,  to  the  fullest  extent,  make 
them  their  own.  We  wish  to  see  them  as  they 
arrive,  gathered  into  their  respective  ecclesiasti- 
cal folds,  so  that  in  things  relating  to  religious 
faith  and  observances,  they  may  hold  sweet 
counsel  together,  and  walk  to  the  house  of  God 
in  company. 

Our  recommendation  to  emigrants  generally 
is, not  to  settle,  on  the  one  hand,  as  isolated  fami- 
lies, nor  on  the  other,  to  form  extensive  colonies  ; 
both  these  modes  being,  in  our  view,  liable  to 
objections  ;  but  we  advise  them  to  settle  in  small 
companies,  say  of  from  ten  to  thirty  families  of 
the  same  religious  denomination,  and  thus  we 
wish  to  place  them  within  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective churches,  and  commit  them  into  the 
hands  of  Christian  friends,  whose  fellowship 
they  will  claim,  and  on  whose  sympathy  and  aid 
they  may  rely. 

The  greater  number  of  these  emigrants  will 
be  agriculturists,  and  those  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics whom  an  agricultural  community  sus- 
tains. It  should  be  remarked  also,  that  the  sec- 
tion of  country  that  we  deem  most  eligible  for 
foreigners"  is  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  It  is 
probable  also  that  cleared  lands,  and  w  here  price 
is  an  object,  exhausted  farms,  will  be  preferred. 
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With  a  view,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  neces- 
ary  information,  we  beg  to  make  the  following 
nquiries ;  and  we  wish  that  every  church  of 
^our  denomination,  within  the  geographical  limits 
bove  mentioned,  should  consider  itself  individu- 
.Uy  addressed. 

1st.  Are  there  within  your  bounds,  or  in  your 
icinity,  lands  for  sale,  such  as  you  can  consci- 
ntiously  recommend,  in  all  respects,  to  emi- 
grants ?  2d.  What  number  of  acres  are  there 
n  the  same  tract?  3d.  What  distance  from  the 
usual  market  ?  4th.  What  facilities  of  convey- 
mce  of  produce  ?  5th.  What  is  the  usual  price 
)f  produce  ?  6th.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil 
ind  sub-soil?  7th.  Is  the  surface  level,  or  roll- 
ing ?  8th.  What  portion  of  it  is  cleared?  9th. 
What  is  the  kind  of  timber,  and  is  it  first  or 
econd  growth?  10th.  Has  the  land  been  long 
inder  cultivation  ?  11th.  Has  it  ever  been  limed, 
ind  how  long  since  ?  12th.  How  many  bushels 
if  corn  per  acre  will  it  produce  without  manure  ? 
13th.  Is  it  near  to  lime,  marl,  peat,  or  muck  ? 
L4th.  How  near  to  grist  and  saw  mill,  or  site 
for  one  ?  15th.  What  sum  would  be  necessary 
If  purchase  implements  and  stock  for  a  farm,  say 
pf  fifty  acres?  16th.  What  are  mechanics' 
fvages  ?  farm  hands  ?  17th.  What  is  the  lowest 
ash  price  of  the  land  ?  18th.  What  terms  of 
:redit  can  be  obtained  ?  19th.  What  opening  is 
Jiere  at  present  for  mechanical  and  other  em- 
ployments ? 

In  answering  these  questions,  it  will  not  be 
lecessary  to  write  the  questions,  only  to  put  the 
lumber  before  the  answer.  Should  you  be  pre- 
pared to  welcome  the  description  of  emigrants 
mentioned,  you  will  materially  aid  the  object  by 
constituting  your  church  a  society  auxiliary  to 
the  Philadelphia  Emigrants'  Friend  Society — 
not  to  contribute  funds,  but  to  act  for  us  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  examining  its  titie,  surveying 
it,  &c,  and  in  making  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  of  its  future  occupants. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  Thomason, 
R.  S.  Clark, 
James  Gowen, 
L.  Herbert, 
D.  R.  Thomason, 
Executive  Committee. 

Persons  wishing  to  obtain  the  services  of  emi- 
grants, male  or  female,  are  requested  to  apply,  if 
by  letter,  post  paid,  at  the  Society's  Office,  95 
South  Front  Street.  Office  hours  from  9  to  1 
o'clock.    No  charge  made. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  made  in  1845,  numbered 
about  20,000,000.  The  colonists,  subjects  and 
tributaries,  in  the  colonies  and  settlements  be- 
longing to   the  British  Empire,  amount  to 


about  136,000,000,  making  together  about 
156,000,000. 

There  are  only  three  European  states  with  a 
population  more  numerous :  Russia,  with  63 
millions  ;  Austria,  with  37  millions  ;  and  France, 
with  35  millions.  But  taking  the  whole  British 
Empire,  it  is  certain  that  no  other  state  in  the 
world  is  peopled  so  extensively,  excepting  the 
Chinese;  but  that  is  doubtful,  because  Chinese 
statistics  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
British  Empire  is  more  than  double  the  size  of 
all  Europe,  and  it  is  more  than  four  times  as 
populous  as  France — twice  and  a  half  as  large 
as  Russia;  and  amounts  alone  to  as  much  as 
the  population  of  Russia,  Austria,  France, 
Prussia,  Spain  and  Holland. 

The  whole  human  race  is  estimated  at 
800,000,000 ;  the  British  Empire  at  1 56,000,000; 
so  that  its  population  comprises  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  human  race.  The  population  tributary 
or  subject  to  the  British  people,  numbers  more 
than  six  times  its  own  amount. — Mass.  Spy. 


THE  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN 
AMERICA. 

Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  Fifteenth  of  Fourth  month,  1848. 

The  Managers  present  the  following  Report 
of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year  : 

There  have  been  issued  from  the  Depository 
for  the  year  ending  Fourth  month  1st,  1848, — 
4428  Bibles,  3992  Testaments,  and  354  Testa- 
ments and  Psalms,  of  which  565  Bibles,  420 
Testaments,  and  102  Testaments  and  Psalms 
were  sold  to  Auxiliaries. 

1314  Bibles,  1727  Testaments,  and  105  Tes- 
taments and  Psalms  have  been  gratuitously 
disposed  of.  Of  this  number  1020  Bibles,  1531 
Testaments,  and  50  Testaments  and  Psalms 
were  furnished  to  Auxiliaries  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution, or  for  sale  at  a  reduction  from  the  list 
prices,  to  such  as  might  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
full  price. 

From  the  above  account,  it  appears  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  issues  from  the  Depository 
over  the  previous  year,  of  2096  Bibles,  1232 
Testaments,  and  231  Testaments  and  Psalms. 

Since  last  Report,  2000  Reference  Bibles, 
2000  School  Bibles,  2000  12mo.  Testaments, 
and  3000  24mo.  Testaments  have  been  printed. 
The  stereotype  plates  of  the  Reference  Bible 
have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  corrected  by 
a  competent  workman. 

We  have  received  information  (since  last  Re- 
port) of  the  establishment  of  an  Auxiliary,  at 
New  Garden,  Indiana,  and  of  the  revival  of  one 
which  had  suspendud  its  operations  for  several 
years  past.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  number 
of  these  Associations  should  be  increased,  and 
the  Managers  would  again  call  the  attention  of 
Friends  within  the  limits  of  Quarterly  Meetings, 
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■where  none  have  yet  been  formed,  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  hope  that  efforts  may  be  made  to 
promote  their  establishment. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  sixteen 
Auxiliaries,  viz. :  Vassalborough,  Maine ;  Fair- 
field, Flushing,  and  Centre,  Ohio  ;  Blue  River, 
White  Water,  White  Lick,  New  Garden,  Cen- 
tral, Westfield,  Spiceland,  Hamilton,  and  Spring- 
field, Indiana;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
Adrian,  Michigan ;  Burlington,  New  Jersey ; 
and  Salem,  Iowa.  Satisfactory  accounts  have 
also  been  received  from  several  individuals,  to 
whom  the  distribution  and  sale  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  had  been  entrusted,  and  we  hope 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Friends,  who 
may  feel  a  willingness  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  by  making  inquiry  in  their  re- 
spective neighbourhoods,  as  to  the  wants  of 
Friends,  and  forwarding  the  result  to  the  Ma- 
nagers. Where  Auxiliaries  cannot  be  formed, 
it  may  still  be  found  desirable  occasionally  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  suitably  quali- 
fied friends,  in  promoting  the  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  our  Bibles. 

From, the  Reports  of  a  number  of  the  Auxili- 
aries which  have  been  received,  it  appears  that 
they  have  been  diligently  engaged  during  the 
past  year  in  ascertaining  the  wants  of  Friends 
within  their  limits,  and  supplying  them  with 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  so  far  as  their  means 
have  enabled  them.  One  Auxiliary  states  in  its 
Report,  that  "  though  the  number  of  Friends  un- 
supplied  with  complete  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  not  much  reduced,  we  can  recur 
to  many  aged  Friends  who  have  been  through 
your  benevolence  supplied  with  good  reference 
Bibles,  who  before  had  small  school  Bibles ; 
and  many  newly  married  Friends,  as  well  as 
other  individuals,  just  beginning,  as  it  were,  in 
this  comparatively  [uncleared]  country,  now 
nicely,  and  we  have  cause  to  believe,  gratefully 
supplied  with  complete  copies."  Thus,  while 
the  object  of  the  parent  Association  is  faithfully 
carried  out,  "  that  of  supplying  the  destitute  with 
'good  legible  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
encouraging  the  frequent  and  serious  perusal  of 
them,"  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  prove,  as 
they  declare  themselves,  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  the  blessing  recorded  in  them,  respect- 
ing those  that  seek  out  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  will  in  proportion  to  their  faitli  rest  upon 
them. 

Another  Auxiliary  observes,  "  We  hope  that 
by  means  of  the  very  liberal  donation  received 
of  you,  and  the  patient  and  persevering  en- 
deavours of  a  few  of  our  own  members,  all 
the  members  of  our  Monthly  Meeting  will 
eventually  be  furnished  with  full  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  all 
we  can  to  effect  the  same  desirable  result  within 
the  limits  of  our  Quarterly  Meeting." 

Another  states,  «« There  have  been  a  great 
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many  Bibles  and  Testaments  sent  here  the  p: 
summer,  by  other  Bible  Societies,  and  sold 
very  low  prices  or  given  away,  which  has  si 
plied  the  demand  to  some  extent,  although  ma 
prefer  our  books,  as  being  neater  and  bet 
executed."  • 

Another  remarks,  "  We  believe  much  go 
has  arisen  through  our  feeble  endeavours 
circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  addition 
what  our  Auxiliary  has  done,  We  acknowled 
with  thankfulness  the  valuable  donations  of  t 
parent  Association,  which  have  afforded  abili 
gratuitously  to  furnish  many  who  were  not  w 
able  to  furnish  themselves.  We  feel  encourag 
to  continue  our  exertions  to  promote  the  obje 
of  the  Association  in  furnishing  each  member 
our  Society,  who'  is  capable  of  reading  the  He 
Scriptures,  with  a  good  and  durable  copy." 

Another  reports,  "Although  our  operatio 
the  past  year  have  not  been  large,  yet  they  ha 
probably  been  as  useful  as  in  any  previous  ye 
We  believe  there  is  an  increasing  interest  felt 
assisting  to  furnish  all  our  members  with  a  co] 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Another  informs,  "  We  have  during  the  pa 
year  had  a  committee  appointed,  who  have  ma 
inquiry  and  supplied  each  member  of  our  i 
ligious  Society  capable  of  reading,  who  w 
destitute  of  a  copy  and  unable  to  purchase  it, 
far  as  they  have  been  able  to  find  [such  cases 
and  we  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  su(||j 
deficiency  supplied  as  may  occur  during  tin 
ensuing  year." 

Another  Auxiliary  states,  that  from  the  repel! 
of  the  committee  of  correspondence  and  of  tip 
Female  Branch,  it  appeared  that  during  the  pa|( 
year,  46  Bibles  and  5  Testaments  have  be( 
distributed  ;  in  which  service  our  Female  Branc^ 
has  been  very  helpful  to  us.    Application  beir 
made  to  the  committee  of  correspondence  by  J; 
coloured  first-day  school  for  a  supply  of  Biblei 
and  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  w: 
referred  believing  that  a  donation  of  Bibb 
would   be   usefully  appropriated,  twenty-fov 
small  Bibles  were  accordingly  furnished,  am 
are  included  in  the  number  above  specifiei 
Although  it  is  believed  that  very  few,  if  anjj 
Friends  within  our  limits  are  destitute  of  th 
Holy  Scriptures,  cases  are  occasionally  broug 
to  our  notice  which  show  the  propriety  of  co 
tinning  our  organization. 

From  the  Report  of  one  of  our  distant  Auxil 
aries  we  extract  the  following:  "Io  again  pnl 
senting  to  you  our  Annual  Report,  we  feel  cor 
strained  to  acknowledge  our  feelings  of  gratitud 
to  the  Parent  Association  for  its  very  libera 
donations,  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  t 
furnish  many  Friends  with  a  copy  of  the  llol 
Scriptures,  who  otherwise  would  in  all  proba 
bilily  not  have  had  a  copy.  We  also  think  i 
right  to  inform  you,  that  the  recipients  bav 
generally  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  pe 
rusal  of  them,  which  has  afforded  us  much  sal 
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encouraged  us  to  persevere  in 


action,  and  has 

e  good  work.    In  looking  over  the  wide  field 
f  labour  which  has  fallen  to     r  lot  since  the 
^tablishment  of  our  Auxiliary,  we  feel  that  a 
'ifjeay  great  degree  of  responsibility  is  resting 
on  us ;  and  in  order  that  you  may  in  some 
egree  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  we  have 
" »  encounter  in  rendering  our  account  to  the 
'm  arent  Association,  we  believe  it  right  to  inform 
ou  that  the  number  of  members  belonging  to 
lffN  le  two  Monthly  Meetings  [within  our  limits] 
0'J    about  two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  they 
aljili  -e  scattered  over  an  extent  of  territory  more 
iotWlian  300  miles  in  circumference.    We  have, 
wiffbwever,  taken  care  that  copies  of  the  Holy 
criptures  should  be  distributed  in  many  of 
n«  lese  remote  sections,  and  many  have  been  in 
e  M  lis  manner  furnished,  who  could  not  have  fur- 
'•    ished  themselves.    In  these  remote  settlements 
r*|riends  are  generally  not  in  circumstances  to 
)'he  able  to  purchase  suitable  copies  of  the  Bible, 
s™lnd  therefore  those  distributed  in  such  places, 
;™  re  generally  donations  which  much  curtail  the 
lc|)P|mount  which  we  otherwise  might  send  you  for 
le  sale  of  Bibles.    But  notwithstanding  this, 
e  fiVe  believe  it  is  the  design  of  the  Parent  Associ- 
;  "ration  that  such  should  be  supplied,  and  therefore 
f  re  have  furnished  them  accordingly.    We  wish 
!  liirther  to  add,  that  we  feel  encouraged,  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  we  have  to  en- 
counter, from  the  increasing  interest  manifested 
isuty  Friends  on  the  subject,  and  the  gratefulness 
B  If  recipients." 

Another  Auxiliary  mentions,  "  We  have  grate- 
lly  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  valuable 
onation  in  Bibles  and  Testaments,  many  of 
faich  have  been  disposed  of;  some  by  sales  and 
lome  gratuitously ;  and  we  may  add  that  it 
» IfForded  us  satisfaction  to  be  the  instruments  in 
^"(ispensing  your  liberality  to  the  needy,  and 
d|  tften  to  hear  the  expression  of  gratitude  from 
iWf  bte  lips  of  the  glad  recipients." 
w>  Another  Auxiliary  states :  "  Those  reported 
libS  5  having  been  gratuitously  distributed,  were 
•deceived  by  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were 
wjiven  with  feelings  of  lively  gratitude,  demon- 
ilied  trating  the  interest  they  felt  in  the  gift, 
anj    "  We  feel  in  this  Auxiliary  very  much  en- 
lt  iouraged,  partly  by  the  beneficent  donation  of 
mi  he  Parent  Association  (which  we  gratefully 
conicknowledge)  and  which  has   enabled  us  to 
fcviden  our  sphere  of  action,  by  reducing  the 
ifflwi'ce  sufficiently  low  to  enable  many  young 
ptepriends  in  very  moderate  circumstances  to  pur- 
eMfehase  Bibles  or  Testaments  for  themselves,  but 
twl'taore  especially  because  we  see  a  more  lively 
interest  in  the  cause  manifested  by  our  elderly 
'■Friends,  both  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
[^Auxiliary  more  regularly,  and  imparting  wise 
As  counsel  and  advice  to  the  younger  members, 
Strengthening  their  weak  hands  and  faltering 
s. 

'  We  are  fully  persuaded  this  is  a  good  cause, 
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and  humbly  trust  that  you,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
may  be  enabled  with  divine  assistance  to  perse- 
vere therein." 

Another  informs  :  "  We  have  the  satisfaction 
of  informing  you,  that  we  have  still  continued 
our  labours  in  the  cause  the  past  year,  believing 
they  have  been  satisfactory  and  useful,  especially 
to  a  portion  of  our  members,  who  in  settling 
new  lands  have  many  difficulties  to  encounter." 

Another  Auxiliary  thus  concludes  its  Report : 
"  We  are  aware  that  it  is  but  little  this  Associa- 
tion can  effect  towards  extending  the  circulation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Our  aim  is  not  to  ac- 
complish great  things,  but  in  the  ability  afforded 
to  do  whatsoever  our  hands  find  to  do  ;  trusting 
that  He  whose  cause  we  are  endeavouring  to 
promote,  will  at  times  bless  our  feeble  efforts. 
And  should  the  perusal  of  these  inspired  pages 
be  instrumental  to  cheer  a  few  sorrowing  pil- 
grims on  their  journey  Zionward,  to  stir  up  the 
pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance  in  others,  or 
to  induce  one  wanderer  from  the  true  fold,  to 
seek  Him  of  whom  they  testify,  we  shall  not 
have  done  the  little  that  we  have  done  in  vain." 

We  could  have  desired  that  all  of  the  Auxili- 
aries might  have  forwarded  reports  of  their  pro- 
ceedings during  the  past  year.  By  those  re- 
ceived, and  from  information  derived  from  other 
sources,  the  Managers  are  encouraged  to  believe 
that  the  Association  continues,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  fulfil  the  design  of  its  founders,  by 
supplying  Friends  with  good  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  promoting  the  frequent  and 
serious  perusal  of  them.  Much  yet  remains  to 
be  done,  particularly  in  the  more  remote  settle- 
ments, where  the  supply  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments is  still  quite  inadequate,  and  the  Managers 
are  very  desirous  that  Friends  in  all  parts  of  our 
widely  extended  country  may  embrace  every 
suitable  opportunity  to  promote  the  important 
objects  of  the  Association. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

William  Bettle,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  15th,  1848. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary — Charles  Ellis. 

Treasurer — Benjamin  H.  Warder. 

Corresponding  Members — Thomas  Kimber, 
Paul  W.  Newhall,  Charles  Yarnall. 

Managers — >  George  Williams,  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  John  Elliott,  Joseph  Rakestraw,  John 
Carter,  Townsend  Sharpless,  George  G.  Wil- 
liams, Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  John  Lippincott, 
Theophilus  E.  Beesley,  Horatio  C.  Wood, 
William  Bettle,  Robert  Smith,  Daniel  B.  Smith, 
Charles  Williams. 


Things  right  in  themselves  are  more  likely 
to  be  hindered  than  advanced  by  an  injudicious 
zeal  in  promoting  them. — Dillwyn. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  ATTEMPTED  REVOLUTION  IN 
ENGLAND. 

No  little  excitement  prevailed  in  this  commu 
nity  during  the  last  week,  in  consequence  of 
the  announcement  of  occurrences  seeming  to 
portend  a  great  revolutionary  movement  in  Great 
Britain.    The  Chartist  meeting  in  London,  it 
was  said,  was  to  number  half  a  million  of  British 
subjects  ;  parliament  was  to  be  overawed,  its 
doors  besieged,  and  the  constitution  changed  at 
an  hour's  notice  ;  the  government  had  forbidden 
these  proceedings — the  Queen  had  fled  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight — and  the  metropolis,  bristling  with 
bayonets,  was  about  to  become  the  scene  of 
carnage,  or  another  Paris.    We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  these  rumours  greatly  affected  busi- 
ness operations  here  ;  men  hesitated  to  consign 
their  property  to  places  from  which  the  aegis  of 
the  law  might  be  found  to  be  withdrawn ;  bills 
could  not   be  sold  which  might  be  present- 
ed in  the  midst  of  universal  bankruptcy  ;  and 
the  ruin  which  threatened  England  was  felt  to 
be  too  near  our  own  doors  to  allow  us  to  breathe 
freely.    The  close  of  the  week  relieved  us  from 
this  suspense — it  did  much  more,  it  gave  us  the 
assurance  that  the  tide  of  revolution  had  been 
stayed — that  the  moral  sense  of  a  people,  among 
whom,  with  all  their  faults,  religious  influence 
still  retained  its  place,  had  checked  the  progress 
of  anarchy,  and  secured  a  refuge  for  constitu- 
tional freedom.    The  great   Chartist  meeting 
which  was  estimated  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
dwindled  down  under  this  influence,  to  15  or 
20,000  people,  met  together  without  a  common 
object,  and  separating  without  disturbance.  The 
government  had  made  some  military  prepara- 
tions, but  it  was  not  the  soldiery  that  rendered 
the  demonstration  harmless.    It  was  the  settled 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass,  that 
the  evils  under  which  the  community  suffered, 
were  to  be  redressed  by  peaceable  and  law 
ful  means — and  the  determination  evinced  by 
150,000  citizens  of  London,  who  volunteered  as  a 
constabulary  force,  to  discountenance  any  attempt 
to  seek  a  remedy  other  than  that  which  the  con- 
stitution provided,  that  have  saved  England  from 
revolution.  It  is  stated  that  scarcely  a  soldier  was 
permitted  to  be  seen — merchants,  bankers,  trades- 
men, and  all  the  grades  of  middle  Life,  and  many 
of  the  lower  ones,  filled  the  places  which  were 
supposed  to  be  liable  to  attack,  "  to  watch,"  as 
George  Fox  has  termed  it,  against  anarchy. 
"  It  was,"  says  the  correspondent  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  "  a  proud  day  for  London. 
It  spoke  in  language  which  could  not  be  misun- 
derstood, of  the  devotion  of  her  citizens  to  the 
institutions  of  their  native  land — of  the  unwaver- 
ing loyalily  of  London,  the  very  heart  of  the 
Kingdom,  to  the  government  which  the  wisdom 
of  by-gone  times  has  established,  and  which 
the  experience  of  succeeding  ones  has  confirmed, 
as  one  eminently  qualified  to  promote  the  real 


welfare  of  those  who  congregated  together  unc 
its  shade  and  protection.  If  15,000  of  her  p( 
pie  did  assemble  together  at  the  instigation 
incendiary  demagogues  and  threaten  a  violati 
of  the  peace,  London  can  point  with  exultati 
to  the  fact  that  150,000  (ten  for  one,)  did  volu 
tarily  assume  the  honorable  position  of  the  ( 
fenders  of  her  hearths  and  her  fanes  from  p 
lution,  and  her  streets  and  thoroughfares  frc 
riot,  rebellion  and  bloodshed.  What  a  hij 
ground  has  England  placed  herself  upon,  by  t 
events  of  Monday  !  What  a  moral  lesson  h 
she  exhibited  to  Europe  and  the  world.  V 
are  quite  aware  that  there  is  much  in  the  la\ 
and  in  the  administration  of  them  which  nee 
alteration  in  England.  We  would  have  ti 
hand  of  reform  applied  freely  and  impartiall 
We  would  have  the  work  of  restoration 
first  principles  and  original  intentions,  procei 
steadily  and  unhesitatingly,  but  let  this  be  don 
and  it  will  be  done,  and  is  doing,  by  the  sal 
cautious  modes  which  inquiry  points  out,  ai 
solid  judgment  justifies  ;  not  at  the  dictation 
a  knowledgeless  mob,  inflamed  by  ignorant  d 
claimers,  or  interested  demagogues."  "  Th 
day,"  said  one  merchant  to  another,  has  co 
London  £100,000,  in  loss  of  work  and  bus 
ness."  "It  is  worth  a  million,"  was  the  repl 
"  in  the  additional  confidence  in  the  stability 
our  institutions  which  it  has  inspired."  It 
stated  that  the  British  Ministers  are  support* 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  peace  and  orde 
by  larger  majorities  in  Parliament,  than  evi 
before  voted  with  any  minister.  The  accoun 
from  Ireland  are  upon  the  whole,  pacifi 
although  variously  represented  by  differei 
writers. 

Tne  failure  of  this  movement,  upon  whit 
so  much  reliance  had  been  placed,  is  suppose 
to  have  given  the  finishing  blow  to  Chartisn 
and  has  probably  prepared  the  way  for  thoi 
reforms  which  many  good  men  in  England  dee 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  society  then 
Forty  members  of  Parliament,  amongst  whoi 
we  notice  John  Bright,  the  Quaker  membe 
from  Manchester,  have  signed  a  call  for  a  meet! 
ing  in  which  the  initiatory  steps  are  to  be  takel 
for  promoting  a  further  reform  in  the  represent;! 
tion  in  Parliament;  extension  of  suffrage  ;  mor 
equal  taxation,  &c. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  much  rea 
son  to  rejoice  in  these  movements  in  England 
the  days  of  violence  have,  we  trust  passed  by 
that  true  civilization  which  is  one  of  the  fruil 
of  Christianity,  is  dawning  upon  the  world.  ] 
was  meet  that  its  effects  should  be  first  see 
among  that  people  who  have  so  long  enjoye 
the  blessings  of  the  reformed  faith,  and  whos 
freedom  has  been  secured  by  a  constitution  o 
wonderful  elasticity,  and  thus  capable  of  adapt 
ing  itself  to  that  social  progress  which  is  a  re 
suit  and  a  characteristic  of  the  religion  whicl 
we  profess.    May  the  morals  which  they  teacl 
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not  be  lost  upon  us  j  may  we  learn  that  the 
evils  which  we  feel,  and  the  errors  which  we 
see  among  us,  are  to  be  encountered  in  no  rash 
and  lawless  spirit;  that  whatever  violates  order, 
and  tends  to  the  sudden  disruption  of  the  bonds 
of  society,  has  no  just  place  among  the  means 
for  the  reformation  of  men,  and  that  patience 
and  forbearance  are  no  less  essential  than  zeal 
and  firmness,  to  the  promotion  of  truth.  S. 


m 


P1 

y 
hij 

iy|     Man,  in  his  present  state,  comes  into  the 
mh  world,  more  helpless  than  any  other  creature 
yet,  as  a  proof  of  his  high  original,  he  retains  a 
las ispecific  difference  from  them  all, — in  his  rational 
dfaculty,  power  of  speech,  and  laughter;  his  ca 
llipacity  of  pitying  even  those  whom  he  has  made 
wretched  by  his  cruelty ;  and  in  the  use  of  ma- 
terial fire.    It  is  observable,  with  respect  to  the 
last,  that  the  wild  animals  dare  not  approach  it; 
and  that  the  tame,  though  they  learn  to  love  its 
warmth,  can  neither  be  taught  to  kindle  it,  or  to 
maintain  it  by  the  addition  of  fuel;  though  the 
art  of  doing  it  is  frequently  practised  in  their 
it  (insight.    That  man  in  this  world  is  not  at  his 
original  home,,  we  may  infer,  as  well  from  his 
capacity  to  receive  such  supernatural  influence 
and  intelligence,  as  raise  his  mind  to  the  know 
phjledge,  contemplation,  and  worship  of  the  Deity 
'  (which  none  of  the  other  creatures  appear  to  have,) 
as  from  the  consideration,  that  the  instinct  of 
brutes  and  birds  is  evidently  more  acute,  in 
matters  that  concern  themselves,  than  our  rational 
faculty  exerted  on  like  occasions.    A  bee  shut 
up  in  a  snuff  box,  or  a  pigeon  tied  up  in  a  bag, 
taken  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  home,  and 
then  released,  wants  no  compass  by  which  to 
steer  its  course  homeward,  but  would  either 
of    them,  probably,  arrive    there    before  its 
captors,  who  may  miss  their  way,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  find  it. — Dillwyn's  Reflections. 
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mine,  I  only  purchased  the  land,  and  not  the 
treasures  which  were  hidden  in  it;  but  still,  he 
from  whom  I  bought  will  not  receive  it  back." 
The  defendant  answered,  "I  am  as  conscientious 
as  my  fellow-citizen.  I  sold  the  land  and  all 
that  it  contained,  and  therefore  the  treasure." 

The  judge  repeated  their  words  that  he  might 
be  certain  he  had  understood  the  case,  and  after 
some  reflection,  he  said,  "  You  have  a  son,  my 
friend,  have  you  not?"  "Yes."  "And  you  a 
daughter?"  "Yes."  "Well,  your  son  shall 
marry  his  daughter,  and  the  treasure  shall  be 
given  to  the  pair  for  a  marriage  portion."  Alex- 
ander appeared  surprised.  "Is  my  decision 
unrighteous  ?"  asked  the  ruler.  "  Oh,  no," 
replied  Alexander,  "  but  it  surprises  me."  "  How 
would  the  case  have  been  settled  in  your  coun- 
try?" "  To  tell  the  truth,"  answered  Alexander, 
"  the  two  men  would  have  been  put  under 
guard,  and  the  treasure  seized  for  the  king." 
"For  the  king?"  asked  the  ruler,  in  astonish- 
ment. "Does  the  sun  shine  in  your  country?" 
"Oh,  yes."  "  Does  it  rain  there  ?"  "Certainly." 
"Singular!  Are  there  tame,  grass-eating  ani- 
mals there  ?"  "  Of  many  kinds."  "  Then," 
said  the  ruler,  "it  must  be  on  account  of  these 
innocent  animals  that  the  all  good  Being  allows 
the  sun  to  shine  and  the  rain  to  fall.  You  men 
do  not  deserve  it." 


WISE  SIMPLICITY. 

On  his  way  to  conquer  the  world,  Alexander 
the  Macedonian  reached  a  country  in  Africa, 
where  the  people,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  dwelt  peaceably  in  huts,  and  knew  no- 
'^1  thing  of  wars  or  conquerors.    Alexander  was 
led. into  the  presence  of  the  ruler  of  this  people, 
who  received  him  hospitably.    The  ruler  placed 
before  him  dates,  figs  and  bread,  but  all  of  gold. 
"Do  you  eat  gold  here?"  asked  Alexander. 
"I  put  it  before  you,"  replied  the  ruler,  "  be- 
cause you  have  nourishing  food  in  your  own 
country,  and  could  not  have  come  here  to  seek 
it."    "Your  gold  did  not  entice  me  here,"  re- 
seei j  plied,  Alexander,  "but   I   would  learn  your 
ijove|  customs."    "  Indeed,"  replied  the  other,  "  then 

stay  with  us  as  long  as  you  will." 
ionol  While  they  were  conversing,  two .  citizens 
adapt!  came  to  ask  for  judgment.  The  plaintiff  said, 
a  reJ  "I  bought  a  piece  of  land  of  this  man,  and  in 
whiclf  digging  it,  I  have  found  a  treasure.  This  is  not 
teacl  I 


INFLUENCE  OF  RAILROADS. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Niles,  in  his  late  address  before 
the  New  Haven  County  Agricultural  Society, 
makes  the  following  judicious  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  the  influence  of  railroads : 

"  It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  that  the 
system  of  railroads  and  canals,  by  bringing  the 
products  of  the  west  into  competition  with  those 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  would  operate  injuriously 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  latter,  and  re- 
duce the  value  of  land.  But  on  a  full  develop- 
ment of  that  system,  the  result  will  be  other- 
wise. Were  agriculture  and  commerce  the  only 
great  interests  of  our  country,  this  consequence 
might  have  followed.  But  manufactures,  the 
other  great  interest,  supply  local  markets  for  the 
farmer  ;  and  the  railroad  system  is  already  ex- 
erting a  powerful  influence  in  establishing  manu- 
factures in  the  interior,  at  points  remote  from 
tide  water  ;  and  thus  creating  local  markets  for 
those  products  of  the  farm  which  would,  not 
justify  transportation  to  our  commercial  cities  on 
the  seaboard.  Whilst  railroads  bring  the  great 
staples  of  the  west  into  competition  with  those 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  they  enable  the  latter  to 
send  to  market,  at  a  good  profit,  a  great  variety 
of  products,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  done, 
and  which  will  not  bear  transporting  from  the 
western  states.  And  this  system,  by  its  influence 
in  evolving  the  various  resources  of  the  country, 
and  increasing  its  wealth,  exerts  a  favourable  in- 
fluence on  agriculture  generally,  and  more  es- 
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pecially  on  sections  contiguous  to  our  commer- 
cial towns  and  manufacturing  districts.  "Whilst 
it  brings  the  flonr  and  provisions  of  the  west  into 
the  market  on  the  seaboard,  it  enables  the  farmers 
in  the  Atlantic  States  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
markets,  where  local  ones  do  not  exist,  for  hay, 
milk,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  various  articles,  which, 
were  it  not  for  those  facilities,  would  bear  trans- 
portation a  few  miles  only." 

Our  beloved  friends  Benjamin  Seebohm  and 
Robert  Lindsey,  whose  arrival  was  noticed  in  our 
24th  number,  having  beeu  engaged  since  that  time 
mostly  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  set  set  out  on 
Seventh  day,  the  19th  ult.,  for  New  York,  going  by 
the  way  of  Bristol,  Burlington,  &c. 


CHRIST  OUR  REFUGE. 

BY  C.  WESLEY. 

Jesus,  refuge  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 
While  the  raging  billows  roll, 
While  the  tempest  still  is  high; 
Hide  me,  Oh  my  Saviour,  hide, 
'Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past, 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
There  receive  my  soul  at  last. 

Other  refuge  have  I  none, 
Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee; 
Leave,  ah  !  leave  me  not  alone, 
Still  support  and  comfort  me: — 
All  my  trust  on  Thee  is  staid, — 
All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring, — 
Cover  my  defenceless  head 
With  the  shadow  of  thy  wing. 

Plenteous  grace  with  Thee  is  found, 
Grace  to  pardon  all  my  sin  ; 
Let  the  healing  streams  abound, 
Make  and  keep  me  pure  within  : — 
Thou  of  Life  the  fountain  art, 
Freely  let  me  take  of  Thee  ; 
Spring  Thou  up  within  my  heart, 
Rise  to  all  eternity. 


THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. — Matt.  ii.  2. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid  ! 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid. 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew-drops  are  shining; 
Low  lies  his  bed  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall  ; 
Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining, — 
Maker,  and  Monarch,  and  Saviour  of  all ! 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion, 
Odours  of  Eden,  and  offerings  divine  ? 
Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean  ? 
Myrrh  from  the  forest,  antl  gold  from  the  mine  ? 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation  ; 
Vainly  with  gold  would  His  favour  secure  : 
Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration  ; 
Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  bid  ! 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Europe. — The  steamship  America  arrived  at 
Jersey  City  (opposite  New  York)  on  the  29th  ult., 
having  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  15th.  This 
arrival  dispels  for  the  present  the  apprehension  of 
a  revolution  in  England,  which  seemed  threatening 
at  the  last  accounts.  The  intention  of  the  Chartists 
who  called  the  meeting  on  Kennington  Common  on 
the  10th,  was  to  march  in  procession  to  the  Par- 
liament House,  and  present  an  immense  petition,  «. 
praying  for  certain  great  reforms  in  the  electoral  y 
franchise.    The  petition  is  an  ably  written  docu- 
ment, setting  forth  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  inequality  and  injustice 
of  the  present  system  of  representation,  and  praying 
for  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  in- 
stead of  septennial  parliaments,  abolition  of  the 
property  qualification  for  a  seat  in  that  body,  pay-  j 
ment  of  the  members,  and  the  division  of  the 
country  into  equal  electoral  districts,  each  having 
one  representative.    These  are  substantially  the  to 
points  embraced  in  "the  people's  charter,"  fori 
which  the  Chartists  are  contending.    In  the  pre-  . 
liminary  meetings,  some  very  violent  language 
was  used,  some  of  the  speakers  declaring  that 
after  the  petition  had  been  presented  to  parlia-  Q 
ment,  the  procession  should  next  day  reorganize 
and  proceed  to  the  House,  to  demand  an  answer, 
and  that  if  opposed,  they  should  force  a  passage. 
Hundreds   of  thousands  were   expected  to   be  | 
present  at  the  meeting.    The  Government  pro-  , 
hibited  the  procession,  and  made  great  military 
preparations  to  prevent  it  from  entering  the  city.  ' 
The  meeting  took  place,  and  was  attended  by 
immense  numbers,  but  the  procession  was  given  t< 
up,  and  the  day  passed  off  without  any  disturbance,  fi 
The  petition  was  taken  by  a  delegation  to  the  | 
House  of  Commons,  and  presented  by  Feargus  | 
O'Connor,  who  stated  that  upwards  of  five  millions  y 
of  names  were  appended  to  it.    The  committee 
appointed  to  examine  it.  however,  reported  the  c 
number  at  less  than  two  millions,  and  declared  a 
that  very  many  of  these  were  evidently  fictitious. 
No  outbreak  had  as  yet  occurred  in   Ireland,  n 
though  the  peasantry  continued  to  procure  arms  in  ] 
great  quantities,  and   some   of  the  disaffected 
joumalS  openly  published  articles  giving  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  weapons,  and  contemplating  in: 
the  most  undisguised  manner,  a  rising  against  the 
Government.    France  remained  tranquil.   In  Italy  1 
no  decisive  movement  had  yet  taken  place.    The>  f 
Austrian  army  was  stationed  near  Mantua,  and  ( 
the  King  of  Sardinia  was  advancing  against  themj  j 
It  appears  that  Tuscany  and  Rome  had  sent  troops 
to  the  assistance  of  the  army  under  the  Sardinian 
King,  and  that  Naples  was  about  to  do  the  same.' 
A   bloody  battle   was   shortly   expected.  The< 
Duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  previously  under  ; 
the  Government   of  Denmark,  having   revolted  ' 
against  that  power,  and,  as  is  reported,  decided 
upon  joining  the  Germanic  Confederation,  it  ap-  | 
pears  that  ihe  Danish  troops  had  advanced  into 
thj3  territory  of  the  insurgents  and  defeated  them 
in  a  severe  battle.    Prussia  was  sending  troops  to 
assist  the  Duchies.  , 


The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Haverford 
School  Association  will  be  held  at  the  committee 
room,  Arch  street  meeting  house,  on  Second  day 
afternoon,  the  8th  inst.,  at  4  o'clock. 

Cuakx.es  Ellis,  Secretary,  j 
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A  TESTIMONY 

Of   Grace  Church  Street  Monthly  Meeting, 
London,  concerning  William  Allen. 

"  Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord,  from  henceforth :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 

It  having  pleased  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
to  remove  from  amogst  us,  this,  our  beloved 
friend,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  forth 
a  testimony  concerning  him ;  not  from  any 
desire  to  eulogize  the  instrument,  but  to  magnify 
that  grace  by  which  he  was,  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  enabled  to  stand  amongst  us,  as 
an  upright  pillar  in  the  spiritual  building. 

He  was  the  son  of  Job  and  Margaret  Allen, 
of  Spitalfields,  London,  and  was  born  in  the 
Eighth  month,  1770.  His  pious  parents  early 
directed  his  mind  to  take  heed  to  the  convictions 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Their  instructions  and 
tender  restraint  were  especially  blessed  to  him, 
and  he  often,  through  life,  acknowledged  with 
filial  affection  and  gratitude,  the  benefit  he  had 
derived  from  the  watchful  care  of  his  beloved 
mother,  to  whose  comfort,  in  her  declining  years, 
he  felt  it  a  privilege  to  minister. 

Through  yielding  to  the  tendering  influence 
of  divine  love,  his  heart  became  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  and  excellence  of  those 
principles  in  which  he  was  educated.  Although 
of  a  lively  disposition,  and  subjected  to  many  of 
the  temptations  incident  to  natural  genius,  he 
was,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  preserved  in  hu- 
mility, and  in  a  concern  to  seek,  in  preference 
to  all  other  things,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness."  His  inclination  for  scien- 
tific pursuits  led  him  to  quit  the  business  into 
which  his  father  had  introduced  him,  and  to 
enter  a  chemical  establishment  at  Plough  Court, 
Lombard  street.  Here  his  talents,  united  with 
habits  of  active  industry,  rendered  him  so  useful, 


that  he  soon  became  an  important  assistant,  and 
ultimately  a  principal  in  the  concern. 

In' the  year  1796,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Mary  Hamilton.  The  domestic  happiness 
which  he  enjoyed  in  this  connection  was  of 
short  duration;  for  in  less  than  eleven  months 
she  was  removed  by  death,  soon  after  the  birth 
of  a  daughter.  Whilst  the  tide  of  sorrow  was 
ready  to  overwhelm  him,  the  Lord  was  merci- 
fully near  to  sustain,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
believe  that  this  afflictive  dispensation  was  per- 
mitted in  love.  In  the  depth  of  his  distress,  he 
writes,  "  The  billows  were  checked,  and  a 
portion  of  heavenly  serenity  spread  itself  over 
my  mind." 

As  he  advanced  in  life,  he  was  much  occupied 
with  the  executive  part  of  an  increasing  business, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  various  studies  con- 
nected with  it ;  yet,  amidst  his  numerous  avoca- 
tions, he  was  a  bright  example  in  the  diligent 
attendance  of  his  own  week-day  meeting,  and 
was  careful  also  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  each 
day  for  private  religious  retirement,  a  practice 
from  which  he  derived  strength  and  comfort  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life.  The  following 
memorandum,  written  about  this  time,  evinces 
his  watchful  care  lest  temporal  concerns  should 
obstruct  a  full  dedication  of  heart  to  the  Lord. 
"  Oh  !  saith  my  soul,  may  I  never  love  anything 
more  than  Him,  but  be  favoured  to  keep  every 
thing  in  subordination,  yea,  under  my  feet.  Oh  ! 
that  I  may  be  wholly  devoted  to  Him  and  His 
cause,  being  careful  for  nothing,  but  how  to  fill 
up  my  duty  from  time  to  time." 

Being  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  many  be- 
nevolent and  scientific  objects,  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  persons  who  filled  important 
and  conspicuous  positions  in  the  world.  He 
was  many  years  engaged  as  a  public  lecturer  on 
chemistry,  &c,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded,  to  impress  upon  his 
audience  the  great  truths  of  revealed  religion, 
and  was  careful  to  manifest,  by  an  undeviating 
adherence  to  the  simplicity  of  his  holy  profession, 
that  his  chief  concern  was  to  prove  himself  a 
humble  and  self-denying  disciple  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  following  memorandums,  made  after 
commencing  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  First 
month,  1804,  evince  the  exercise  of  his  mind  oa 
this  subject:  "I  hope  I  have  been  hitherto  fa- 
voured to  act  consistently  in  my  public  situation 
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at  the  Royal  Institution.  May  I  be  preserved, 
and  never  give  up  my  principles  for  the  applause 
of  the  world."  At  a  later  date,  in  allusion  to 
this  engagement,  he  says,  "  Some  comfort  in  re- 
flecting that  I  have  endeavoured  to  behave  con- 
sistently with  the  profession  lam  making;  so 
continue  to  help,  dear  Lord,  and  graciously 
preserve  me  from  bringing  reproach  on  thy 
great  cause." 

After  his  marriage  with  Charlotte  Hanbury, 
in  1806,  he  divided  his  time  between  Plough 
Court  and  Stoke  Newington,  the  latter  place 
eventually  becoming  his  usual  residence.  He  was 
appointed  by  our  Monthly  Meeting  to  the  station 
of  elder,  in  1813,  having  for  nine  years  accepta- 
bly filled  the  office  of  overseer.  He  was  seri- 
ously impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility incurred  in  these  important  stations,  and 
whilst  watching  over  the  flock,  he  was  careful 
to  enter  into  frequent  and  close  self-examination  ; 
this  is  instructively  shown  by  the  following  re- 
marks, dated  Ninth  month,  1817:  "For  some 
days  past,  I  have  been  humbled  under  a  sense 
of  my  own  weaknesses  and  imperfections. 
Wash  me,  and  make  me  clean,  has  been  my 
prayer.  The  religion  of  Jesus  requires  purity 
of  heart;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  outward  con- 
duct be  irreproachable,  or  even  applauded  by 
men.  The  thoughts  of  our  hearts  ought  con- 
tinually to  be  acceptable  to  Him  who  sees  in 
secret."  Under  date  of  the  same  month,  he 
says,  "  How  I  long  to  experience  more  and  more 
of  the  cleansing,  sanctifying  power  of  the  dear 
Redeemer,"  and,  in  contemplating,  at  the  same 
time,  the  infinite  purity  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  the  corruptions  of  his  own  heart,  he 
deeply  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  Medi- 
ator. 

In  the  year  1816.  our  dear  friend  and  his  wife 
accompanied  two  women  Friends,  who  were 
liberated  for  religious  service  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  After  visiting  the  Friends  of  Pyr- 
mont  and  Minden,  they  were  proceeding  to  the 
South  of  France,  when  William  Allen  was 
brought  into  deep  affliction  by  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  who  died  near  Geneva,  after  an  illness  of 
about  three  weeks.  In  this  proving  season,  the 
eternal  God  was  his  refuge,  and  underneath  were 
the  everlasting  arms,  and  in  the  depth  of  his 
anguish,  he  uttered  the  language,  "Thy  will,  O 
Lord,  be  done." 

In  the  following  year,  by  appointment  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  he  accompanied  two 
women  Friends  from  America,  on  a  visit  to  the 
South  of  France.  In  the  review  of  this  journey, 
he  expresses  his  reverent  thankfulness  for  the 
mercies  vouchsafed,  and  adds,  "  I  distinctly  felt 
the  reward  of  peace  for  this  little  act  of  faith  and 
dedication." 

His  mind  was  often  brought  into  deep  exer- 
cise, under  an  apprehension  that  it  would  be 
required  of  him  to  bear  a  public  testimony  to 
the  goodness  of  his  gracious  Master,  and  some 


of  his  remarks  about  this  time  show  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  preparation. 

"5th  mo.  5th,  1817.  Of  this  week,  I  must 
record  with  thankfulness,  that  however  un- 
worthy of  divine  regard,  it  has  been  mercifully( 
manifested.  My  faith  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened, and  I  have  been  enabled  to  offer  up  all 
that  may  be  called  for.  It  is  only,  however,  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  power,  that  his  people  are 
a  willing  people. 

"5th  mo.  17th.  At  the  invitation  of  E.  jJ 
Fry,  I  saw  the  female  prisoners  at  Newgate. 
The  plan  of  this  dear  Friend  seems,  to  me,  to 
be  sanctioned  from  above.  I  ventured  to  ad- 
dress them,  at  parting,  and  when  I  got  back  to 
Newington,  had  peace  in  it.    What  a  favour ! 

"  5th  mo.  25th.  The  meeting  for  worship,  on 
sixth-day,  was  uncommonly  solemn  and  con- 
firming. I  thought  I  could  have  kneeled  down, 
and  given  thanks  at  the  conclusion  ;  but  was 
afraid  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  purified." 

In  the  year  1818,  under  a  solemn  sense  of 
the  awfulness  of  the  engagement,  our  dear  friend, 
at  length  yielding  to  the  constraining  power  of 
heavenly  love,  spoke  as  a  minister,  in  our  re- 
ligious assemblies.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  he  united  with  his  beloved  friend, 
Stephen  Grellet,  now  of  Burlington,  North 
America,  in  extensive  service  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  During  this  journey,  which  occu- 
pied about  eighteen  months,  he  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  oppressed  ;  and  in  several  in- 
stances, his  labours  were  signally  owned  by  the 
Divine  blessing.  They  visited  the  little  com- 
pany professing  with  Friends  in  Norway,  from 
thence,  proceeding  by  Stockholm,  and  through 
Finland,  to  Petersburg.  Much  of  their  service 
in  that  city,  and  elsewhere,  consisted  in  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  our  Christian  principles,  amongst 
persons  of  piety  and  influence ;  and  these  op- 
portunities were  often  eminently  owned  by  Him 
who  had  put  them  forth ;  so  that  our  dear 
friend  observes,  "  We  may,  indeed,  say,  It  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 
When  visiting  some  of  the  large  military  schools 
in  Russia,  he  saw,  with  much  concern,  that  the 
reading  lessons  were  extracted  from  the  works 
of  infidel  writers.  Feeling  the  importance  of 
remedying  this  evil,  he  forcibly  pointed  out  to 
some  of  the  leading  pious  characters  in  Peters- 
burg, the  excellent  opportunity  which  these 
schools  afforded,  for  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  Christian  truth  by  the  introduction  of  portions 
of  Holy  Scripture.  His  suggestions  met  with  |, 
warm  encouragement ;  he  was  solicited  to  pre-  0 
pare  a  selection  from  the  sacred  volume,  and,  j 
assisted  by  some  of  his  friends,  lie  compiled  the  || 
Scripture  Lessons  which  have  ever  since  been 
in  use  in  those  schools,  and  have  become  exten-  )j 
sivcly  circulated  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  in  South  Africa.    At  the  close 
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of  the  day,  on  which  this  work  was  commenced, 
he  remarks  in  his  journal,  "I  think  that  I  never 
feit  more  peace,  or  divine  support,  in  any  plan, 
or  engagement,  than  I  did  this  evening."  After 
leaving  Petersburg,  they  proceeded  through  some 
of  the  large  towns  of  Russia  to  the  German 
colonies  near  the  banks  of  the  Dneiper,  thence 
to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Greece,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  finding,  from  place  to  place,  a 
field  of  service  open  before  them.  After  a  de- 
tention at  Zante,  in  consequence  of  a  serious  and 
protracted  illness,  he  returned  home  through 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  France.  On  the  review 
of  this  journey  he  thus  writes :  "  My  mind  was 
calm  and  peaceful,  though  humbled  in  the  feeling 
of  my  weakness  and  numerous  imperfections.  I 
am  abundantly  convinced,  that,  in  my  own 
strength,  as  a  rational  creature,  I  can  do  nothing 
to  promote  the  dear  Master's  work  ;  but  I  have 
faith  to  believe  that,  through  His  Spirit  strength- 
ening me,  I  can  do  all  that  he  requires  of  me." 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  says,  "I  seem  to 
have  repeated  evidence  that  the  Lord  is  calling 
me  to  public  service,  but  I  am  often  much 
afraid,  and  desire  never  to  speak  in  His  name 
but  when  he  is  graciously  pleased  to  furnish  the 
power."  His  communications  being  much  to 
the  comfort  and  edification  of  his  friends,  he  was 
recorded  as  an  approved  minister  in  the  Fifth 
month,  1820.  He  observes  that  this  placed 
him  in  an  awful  situation,  and  adds,  "  May  the 
great  Preserver  of  men  be  near  to  sustain  and 
support  me  under  every  trial,  and  to  prevent  me 
from  doing  anything  which  might  tend  to  injure 
His  great  and  good  cause." 

In  the  year  1822,  our  dear  friend  again 
visited  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  went  forth, 
as  he  remarks,  in  simple  faith,  not  being  able  to 
see  far  before  him,  but  as  he  was  careful  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  his  Divine  Master,  the 
path  of  duty  became  clear,  and  he  was  made  an 
instrument  of  great  usefulness  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  At  Vienna  and  Verona  he  was  the 
means  of  diffusing  widely,  amongst  persons  con- 
nected with  the  principal  governments  of  Eu- 
rope, a  knowledge  of  the  iniquities  of  the  African 
Slave-trade  ;  he  also  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  Greeks,  for  whom  he  obtained  some 
important  privileges;  and  that  of  the  persecuted 
Waldenses  of  Piedmont,  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  exertions,  gained  increased  liberty  of  con- 
science. After  some  religious  service  amongst 
this  people,  and  also  in  Switzerland,  Gsrmany 
and  France,  he  was  favoured  to  return  home  in 
safety ;  and  in  a  review  of  the  mercies  received, 
he  says,  "deeply  humbled  in  thankfulness  that 
my  dear  Master  had  preserved  those  who  were 
dearest  to  me,  and  brought  me  back  to  them  in 
the  possession  of  his  sweet  peace." 

In  the  several  relations  of  domestic  and  social 
life,  his  character  shone  with  peculiar  brightness, 
and  was  calculated  to  attract  those  around  him 
to  that  blessed  principle  of  truth,  which,  in  no 


common  degree,  guided  him  in  his  daily  walk 
through  life.  He  cherished  a  lively  interest  in 
the  comfort  of  all,  whatever  might  be  their 
station,  who  were  placed  within  the  sphere  of 
his  immediate  influence  ;  and,  with  a  self-sacri- 
ficing kindness,  he  sought  to  promote  their  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  welfare.  His  ear  was  at  all 
times  open  to  the  call  of  human  suffering;  and 
he  was  ever  ready  to  use  personal  exertion,  and 
to  distribute  freely  of  his  substance,  for  the  relief 
of  the  necessitous. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Non-Slaveholder. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MANA- 
GERS OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  FREE  PRO- 
DUCE ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

In  the  report  which  the  managers  submitted  to 
the  Association  last  year,  a  general  view  was 
exhibited  of  the  intimate  connection  between 
slavery,  in  its  various  ramifications,  and  the 
market  for  its  products,  by  which  it  is  supported. 
Notice  was  taken  of  the  renewed  stimulus  which 
the  African  slave-trade  had  received  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  sugar,  by  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  Cuban  and  Brazilian  slavery  were 
brought  into  competition  in  the  British  market 
with  the  free  grown  produce  of  their  own  colo- 
nial possessions.  And  it  is  with  poignant  re- 
gret, that  we  have  now  to  state,  that  the  murder- 
ous traffic,  by  which  that  slavery  is  sustained, 
not  only  continues  unabated,  but  has  been  greatly 
increased.  Vessels  built  and  equipped  in  the 
United  States,  and  furnished  with  all  the  mate- 
rials for  the  prosecution  of  this  piratical  trade, 
still  navigate  the  ocean  under  protection  of  the 
American  flag ;  and  although,  when  slaves  are 
taken  on  board,  a  foreign  ensign  is  usually  sub- 
stituted, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  American 
citizens  and  American  capital  are  frequently  en- 
gaged in  their  transportation. 

So  active  has  this  traffic  been,  that  3000  cap- 
tured slaves  were  carried  to  Sierra  Leone  in  two 
months.  These  were  chiefly  boys,  from  six  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  who  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  older  slaves,  because  a  greater  number 
of  them  could  be  stowed  in  a  given  space. 
These,  of  course,  must  be  considered  as  a  small 
part  of  the  number  embarked  on  the  African 
coast.  It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  that  the 
horrors  of  this  blood-stained  traffic,  are  greatly 
increased  by  the  means  adopted  for  its  suppres- 
sion ;  the  vessels  employed  in  its  prosecution, 
being  constructed  for  rapid  sailing,  and  there- 
fore allowing  a  smaller  space  for  the  living  cargo. 
The  illicitness  of  the  traffic  often  drives  those 
who  engage  in  it,  to  the  adoption  of  barbarous 
expedients,  which  would  hardly  be  thought  of  in 
a  legalized  commerce.  Reports  are  not  wanting 
of  whole  cargoes  of  slaves  being  consigned  to  the 
deep,  when  no  other  method  could  be  devised  to 
conceal  the  employment  of  the  slavers.  But 
without  taking  much  account  of  such  cases,  we 
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are  sufficiently  assured  that  a  large  per  centage 
of  the  slaves  who  are  embarked  on  the  African 
shore,  are  numbered  with  the  dead  before  they 
reach  their  destination  in  the  western  world. 
The  mortality  on  board  the  slavers,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  is  well  known  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  attendant  upon  any  other 
methods  of  transporting  human  beings  across  the 
Atlantic. 

This  waste  of  human  life  is,  therefore,  one 
part  of  the  cost,  at  which  the  slave  grown  sugars 
of  Cuba  and  Brazil  are  brought  into  the  market. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole,  nor  perhaps  the  worst. 
The  Cuban  slave  is  said  to  be  urged,  by  the 
most  cruel  treatment,  to  labour  on  an  average 
seventeen  hours  in  the  day  ;  so  ihat  the  usual 
duration  of  life,  while  labouring  in  the  field,  is 
estimated  at  about  ten  years.  If  this  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth,  it  is  evident  that  the  re- 
duced price,  at  which  the  slave-grown  sugar  of 
that  island  is  obtained,  when  compared  with  the 
product  of  compensated  labour,  is  actually  the 
price  of  blood.  Does  not  this  present  a  motive 
too  forcible  to  be  resisted,  for  using  our  best  ex- 
ertions to  turn  the  stream  of  commerce  into  a 
less  polluted  channel  ?  Could  we  consent  to  re- 
ceive sugar  at  any  price,  when  its  production  is 
known  to  involve  such  an  appalling  destruction 
of  human  life  ? 

But  without  professing  an  acquaintance,  which 
we  cannot  possibly  obtain,  with  the  interior 
arrangements  of  the  planters  in  Cuba  and  Brazil, 
we  may  form  a  tolerable  conception  of  their 
general  procedure,  from  the  examination  of  un- 
questionable facts.  That  an  active  trade  in  Afri- 
can slaves  is  prosecuted  from  the  ports  of  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  in  defiance  of  law  and  the  faith  of 
treaties,  is  clearly  ascertained.  Such  a  trade 
indicates  a  pressing  demand  for  slaves,  and  in- 
deed could  not  exist  without  it.  This  demand 
is  an  evidence  that  the  labouring  class  is  not  kept 
up  by  natural  increase,  or  that  the  culture  of 
slave-grown  produce  is  extending  too  rapidly  to 
be  sustained  without  a  foreign  supply  of  labour- 
ers. Under  these  circumstances,  the  demand 
for  labour  evidently  presses  hard  upon  the  supply  ; 
and  the  treatment  to  which  the  slaves  are  sub- 
jected, will  necessarily  be  calculated  to  render 
the  quantum  of  their  labour  as  nearly  adequate 
as  possible  to  the  pressing  demand.  The  life 
and  strength  of  a  negro  slave,  become  the  sub- 
ject of  mercantile  calculation.  Hence,  unavoida- 
bly arises  the  question,  whether  it  is  most  econo- 
mical to  raise  a  slave  from  infancy,  liable  to  all 
the  casualties  of  childhood  and  youth,  or  to  pur- 
chase one  already  grown  from  the  hold  of  a 
slaver.  Or  whether  the  interests  of  the  planters 
are  most  advanced  by  imposing  an  amount  of 
toil  which  in  a  few  years  will  exhaust  the  strength 
of  the  labourer,  and  leave  a  vacancy  to  be  filled 
by  fresh  importation,  or  by  affording  to  the 
servile  class  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  reaching 
the  usual  limits  of  human  life,  with  the  conse- 


quent charge  of  their  support  during  their  senile 
period.  The  well  known  activity  of  the  traffic 
but  too  clearly  manifests  the  manner  in  which 
these  questions  are  frequently  solved. 

We  may,  however,  observe,  that  it  is  not  in 
Cuba  alone,  nor  in  Brazil,  that  slavery  is  sustain- 
ed at  the  expense  of  life.  Even  in  our  own 
country — where  the  great  increase  of  the  slave 
population  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  milder  sys- 
tem than  that  which  exists  in  some  other  places 
— it  has  been  shown  from  statistical  facts,  and 
unquestionable  arguments,  that  slaves  do  not 
reach  the  ordinary  limit  of  human  existence.* 

This  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  be  too 
little  regarded  by  the  opponents  of  slavery  as 
well  as  by  its  advocates.  We  are  accustomed 
to  look  on  the  evils  and  oppressions  of  slavery, 
as  they  affect  the  rights  and  comforts  of  the 
slaves,  and  here  we  have  an  ample  field  on  which 
to  expatiate. 

On  this  subject,  the  remarks  of  a  valuable 
Friend,  who  a  few  years  ago  travelled  through 
several  sections  of  this  country,  may  be  appro- 
priately introduced. 

"  In  being  a  little  in  contact  with  slavery,  in  its 
sad  reality,  in  observing  its  effects,  and  ponder- 
ing them  in  my  heart,  I  see  that  it  is  not  simply 
cruel  and  debasing,  but  calculated  to  retard  the 
consummation  of  those  blessings  which  the 
Saviour  of  men  came  and  died  to  secure.  [The 
slave]  cannot  indeed  be  entirely  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  a  Saviour's  death,  or  the  gilt  of  that 
Spirit  and  Life  which  visits  all  hearts,  the  proof 
of  which  some  of  them  strikingly  evince  ;  but 
the  slaveholders  too  often  succeed  in  bringing 
men  and  women,  in  Ihe  nineteenth  century,  into 
a  state  of  spiritual  perception,  little  better  than 
that  of  the  Gentiles,  who  lived  before  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ;  of  whom  it  might  be  said 
that  gross  darkness  covered  them.  Had  these 
considerations  more  place,  would  not  some  who 
love  Him  who  has  begotten  them  again  into  a 
lively  hope,  more  continually  and  prayerfully 
remember  these  children  of  oppression  and  dark- 
ness, whom  He  calls  to  be  partakers  of  this 
lively  hope  ;  that  the  prayers  of  such  would  be 
heard,  and  the  present  darkness  of  many  be 
turned  into  light  in  the  Lord  !  Great  as  is  the 
severity  often  exercised  upon  their  physical 
frames,  I  consider  the  spiritual  bondage  of  the 
slave  the  heavier  crime." 

But  we  do  not  often  reflect  upon  the  absolute 
destruction  of  life  which  slavery  occasions  on  its 
native  soil.  Yet  this  is  one  of  its  darkest  fea- 
tures. Of  the  children  born  among  slaves,  a 
much  greater  proportion  unquestionably  perish 
during  infancy  than  among  the  free.  The  proof 
of  this  fact  must  be  deduced  from  reasoning  on 
the  nature  of  the  case,  rather  than  statistical 
statements.    The  labours  to  which  slave  mothers 


•  Non-Slaveholder,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  and  African  Ob- 
server, p.  117. 
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are  subjected,  at  a  period  when  their  attention 
ought  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  their  children, 
renders  it  impossible  to  afford  the  aid  which  their 
helpless  condition  demands.  A  greater  mortality 
among  the  infantile  class  appears  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  system.  But  with  regard  to 
those  who  arrive  at  maturity,  the  decennial 
enumerations  fully  sustain  the  conclusion  that 
the  numbers  who  reach  the  later  periods  of  life, 
are  much  below  what  they  ought  to  be,  if  slavery 
and  freedom  were  equally  conducive  to  lon- 
gevity. 

Connecting  this  fact  with  the  undeniable  one, 
that  slave-holding  and  slave-trading,  foreign  and 
domestic,  owe  their  vitality  to  the  market  for 
slave-cultured  products ;  we  are  naturally  led  to 
inquire  upon  whom  the  guilt  and  responsibility 
of  this  curtailment  of  human  existence  must  ulti- 
mately rest.  Slavery  is  an  extended  system, 
composed  of  various  parts,  yet  all  connected  and 
dependent  upon  each  other.  It  is  marked  in  its 
incipient  stages  with  blood,  literally  and  actually 
shed  ;  in  subsequent  periods  it  shortens  the  lives 
of  its  victims,  in  a  less  obvious,  but  not  less  cer- 
tain manner.  The  first  acts  of  the  tragedy  are 
admitted  to  be  criminal ;  can  those  which  follow 
be  innocent?  If  they  are  not,  at  what  point 
does  the  guilt  disappear?  If  the  African  slaver 
is  guilty,  can  the  merchant  who  supplies  the 
capital,  or  the  consumer  who  supports  the  mer- 
chant, plead  entire  innocence  ?  The  answers 
to  these  questions,  refine  and  sublimate  them  as 
we  may,  indicate  the  importance  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  work  in  which  this  Association  has 
engaged. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACT  FROM  SENATOR  DAVIS'S  SPEECH. 

I  am  not  very  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  any 
of  the  excitements  that  sometimes  have  existence 
in  this  chamber  ;  and  I  cannot  say,  at  this  mo- 
ment, that  I  participate  at  all  in  the  excitement 
which  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  gen- 
tlemen here.  What  is  the  question  that  is  pre- 
sented for  this  body  to  decide  ?  A  stranger, 
coming  into  this  chamber,  would  suppose  that 
we  had  some  measure  under  consideration  which 
concerned  the  deepest  interests  of  slavery — that 
we  were  about  to  pass  judgment  upon  some  ques- 
tion affecting  that  great  interest — that  we  were 
about  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  in  some  way 
that  would  affect  it  in  a  manner  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  those  who  own  property  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Now,  I  think  that  whoever  has  listened 
to  the  reading  of  this  bill,  must  be  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  contained  in  it.  If  I  un- 
derstand it,  it  proposes  nothing  which  has  any 
special  reference,  under  any  construction  that 
can  be  given  to  it,  to  that  particular  description 
of  property.  We  have  laws  which  make  muni- 
cipal corporations  liable  for  damage  resulting 
from  violence  done  to  property  by  popular 
tumults,  where  such  corporation  is  remiss  in  its 


duty  in  enforcing  order  and  obedience  to  the  law. 
If  I  understand  the  proposition  of  the  honourable 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  he  intends  no- 
thing more  than  to  give  security  to  property. 
He  proposes  nothing  beyond  this.  This  is  the 
whole  matter  under  consideration.  But  gentle- 
men say  this  is  an  unpropitious  moment  to  intro- 
duce a  question  of  this  sort.  And  why  unpro- 
pitious ?  Because,  if  I  understand  them  rightly 
— and  I  learn  the  fact  for  the  first  time — a  mob 
has  assailed  the  office  of  a  newspaper  in  this 
city,  and  has  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  Well, 
how  does  this  connect  itself  with  the  question  of 
slavery  ?  Why,  it  is  said  that  from  this  office  a 
newspaper  issues,  which  is  called  an  abolition 
paper.  Suppose  all  this  to  be  true,  it  is  added 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  that  this 
paper  is  conducted  in  a  temperate  manner,  that 
it  employs  temperate  language,  addresses  itself  to 
thereasonandtheunderstandingof  the  public,  and 
no  complaint  has  been  made  against  it  by  the  public. 
Well,  how  far  this  mobocratic  action  is  to  be 
attributed  to  another  event  which  has  happened 
in  this  District,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Some 
gentlemen  seem  to  suppose  that  it  has  some  con- 
nection with  it.  If  it  has,  I  am  unable  to  see  it. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  then  intro- 
duces a  measure,  and  proposes  to  make  the  corpo- 
ration liable  for  the  damages  committed,  in  case 
they  refuse  to  do  their  duty  and  enforce  the  law. 
Well,  such  a  law  exists  in  many  of  the  States. 
But  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  very  peculiar  state  of 
things.  Here  was  an  abolition  press  at  work  in 
this  building.  Let  me  ask  gentlemen  whether 
they  propose  to  stop  the  operations  of  the  press- — 
whether,  in  other  words,  they  propose  to  take 
away  from  it  its  freedom  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  might  learn  a  lesson,  if  we  would,  from  what 
is  going  on  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  agitation  of  this  question  alone — the  freedom 
of  the  press — has  overthrown  many  of  the 
thrones  of  Europe. 

Do  you  propose  by  measures  of  violence,  or 
by  any  other  mode,  to  put  an  end  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  either  by  speeches  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  ?  Whoever  undertakes 
a  work  of  this  description  has  an  herculean 
task  upon  his  hands — a  task  which  he  will  find 
himself  wholly  incompetent  to  accomplish.  Well, 
why  is  it  that  the  Senate  flies  in  the  face  of  this 
measure,  and  objects  to  its  reception?  And  I 
put  it  to  the  calm  consideration  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  whether  the  inference  I  have  made  will  not 
be  made  throughout  the  country,  and  whether  it 
will  not  be  considered  everywhere  an  assault 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  speech  ? 
Whether  it  will  not  be  irresistible,  and  whether 
it  will  not  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
public  mind  ?  I  think  the  people  will  reason  in 
this  way  upon  the  subject,  and  that  they  wiU 
hold  out  to  us,  as  the  duty  of  this  body,  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration.    Send  it  to  a 
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committee,  let  it  be  examined,  and  not  presume, 
as  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
does,  that  because  its  provisions  do  not  cover  the 
whole  subject,  it  cannot  be  made  to  cover  the 
whole.  If  it  does  not  answer  the  views  of  gen- 
tlemen, it  can  be  made  to  do  so.  Then,  why  fly 
in  its  face  ?  Why  take  this  very  unusual  course 
of  refusing  to  receive  the  measure  at  all  ?  Why, 
simply  because  by  construction  and  inference,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  the 
question  of  slavery.  Now,  is  this  wise  ?  Is  it 
prudent?  Does  it  best  accomplish  the  object 
which  gentlemen  have  in  view,  which  is  to  pro- 
tect this  kind  of  property  ?  I  hope  a  little  con- 
sideration will  induce  gentlemen  to  change  the 
course  they  have  adopted  on  this  subject,  and  to 
permit  this  measure  to  take  the  usual  course  of 
legislation.  Suppose  we  do  come  to  a  discussion 
on  the  question,  where,  let  me  ask  gentlemen,  is 
the  harm  of  discussion  ?  Why,  gentlemen  ask, 
what  right  have  you  to  discuss  our  rights  of  pro- 
perty in  slaves  ?  By  what  authority  do  you 
claim  the  privilege  of  inquiring  into  this  matter  ? 
Sir,  we  may  have  no  right  to  disturb  this  right  of 
property  ;  we  may  have  no  right  to  affect  the 
title  to  it  in  any  way  ;  no  such  rights  may  be 
claimed.  Nevertheless,  no  one  will  deny  to  any 
citizen  the  right  to  discuss  the  character  of  pro- 
perty of  this  kind,  and  the  effect  which  laws 
have  upon  such  property.  Who  denies  this 
right,  and  where  is  it  denied  ?  It  belongs  to 
freedom  of  discussion,  to  the  freedom  of  specula- 
tion which  exists  in  every  free  and  untrammeled 
mind.  Men  may  advance  very  absurd  notions  ; 
they  may  reason  very  preposterously  ;  they  may 
reach  very  absurd  conclusions  ;  but  while  the 
whole  matter  lies  in  discussion,  very  little,  in  my 
judgment,  is  gained  by  terming  that  discussion 
incendiary  in  its  character.  Why,  do  you  ex- 
pect to  satisfy  the  public  mind,  when  mankind 
discusses  the  question  of  slavery,  however  im- 
portant it  may  be  to  any  portion  of  this  country, 
and  express  their  opinions  in  regard  to  it — do 
you  expect  to  put  them  under  foot  by  saying  it 
is  incendiary  ?  If  any  gentleman  flatters  himself 
with  hopes  and  expectations  of  this  description, 
he  is  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  This  discus- 
sion will  go  on — and  the  way  to  meet  error  is 
by  confronting  it  with  truth.  Let  the  discussion 
go  on  ;  let  it  be  free  everywhere.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  all  considerate  minds,  here  and 
everywhere,  are  entirely  disposed  to  adhere  to 
the  guarantees  and  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and,  instead  of  being  weakened  by  discus- 
sion, they  are  at  every  step  strengthened  ;  they 
at  every  step  become  firmer  and  stronger  bonds 
of  Union.  Let  no  one  try,  if  he  can,  to  sup- 
press discussion.  Every  attempt  to  stop  it  will 
result,  as  in  Europe,  in  one  general  sentiment, 
which  will  trample  under  foot  the  power  that 
attempts  to  suppress  it.  This  will  be  the  effect 
of  such  attempts.  I  invite,  then,  my  friends  to 
meet  this  question  boldly,  fearlessly,  and  not  let 


this  subject  go  to  the  public  in  the  form  in  which 
it  now  presents  itself — as  a  bill  presented  here, 
relating  to  nothing  but  the  protection  of  property 
against  the  violence  of  a  mob,  and  denied  admis- 
sion to  this  hall  and  that  table,  because  supposed 
to  have  some  indirect  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  Let  us  take,  sir,  a  more  manly 
view  of  the  subject — one  that  accords  better  with 
the  character  of  high  minded  men.  Let  it  take 
its  course  here.  Let  it  go  to  a  committee,  let 
that  committee  examine  it ;  and  if  it  does  not, 
from  any  cause,  meet  your  approbation  when  it 
comes  to  be  considered,  then  let  other  measures 
take  its  place — let  it  take  its  fate.  But  nothing, 
sir,  is  to  be  gained  by  this  unusual  course.  I 
assure  the  gentlemen  who  represent  this  slave 
interest,  that  instead  of  gaining  they  lose  much, 
very  much. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  cannot  every  gentleman 
see,  and  see  plainly,  that  when  this  bill  comes  to 
be  published,  when  the  terms  in  which  it  is  con- 
ceived come  to  be  read  and  understood,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  a  measure  differing  in  no  essen- 
tial point  from  laws  existing  in  many  of  the  free 
States  and  free  countries  everywhere — and,  as  a 
Senator  near  me  says,  in  some  of  the  slave  states 
— making  corporations,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, liable  for  the  violence  of  mobs  ?  And 
whoever  takes  the  ground  that  this  bill  has  been 
brought  in  at  an  unpropitious  moment,  and  for 
that  reason  denies  its  admission,  assumes  a  re- 
sponsibility that  he  will  sincerely  wish  by  and 
by  to  get  rid  of.  What  have  we  to  do  with  the 
present  movement,  sir — with  the  particular  and 
peculiar  circumstances  which  surround  the  ques- 
tion 1  In  my  judgment,  nothing  at  all.  I  do 
not  undertake  to  say  what  the  motives  were  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill;  it  does  not  become  me  to  inquire 
into  them.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know,  that  if 
the  printing  office  of  the  Union  or  National  In- 
telligencer were  assailed  and  injured  by  a  mob, 
that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  inquire  how  it  hap- 
pened, and  whether  further  provisions  were  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  the  present  laws  of  the 
District,  in  order  to  suppress  such  disturbances. 
The  care  and  deliberation  I  should  feel  myself 
bound,  under  such  circumstances,  to  exercise 
with  regard  to  the  property  of  others,  I  should 
exercise  in  this  case.  The  same  measure  of  jus- 
tice I  should  mete  out  in  other  cases,  I  would 
mete  out  in  this.  The  protection  which  I  would 
feel  it  my  duty  to  give  to  the  property  of  others, 
under  all  circumstances,  I  would  give  in  this 
case.  And  if  it  turns  out  that  this  care 
is  unworthily  bestowed,  that  it  has  not  re- 
quired legislation,  then  let  it  take  its  destiny. 
I  think  the  question  is  a  very  plain  one. 
Things  are  brought  in  and  made  to  bear  strongly 
on  the  minds  of  gentlemen  which  do  not  belong 
to  this  question  at  all.  I  shall  vote  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  bill,  in  order  that  it  may  take  the 
usual  course  of  legislation. — JVat.  Era. 
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ON  EARTH,  PEACE— GOOD  WILL  TOWARD 
MEN. 

The  man  whose  heart  is  in  measure  brought 
under  the  mellowing  influence  of  the  love  of 
God — which  of  necessity  produces  love  toward 
his  fellow  man — can  scarcely  contemplate  a 
more  cheering  feature  in  the  future  history  of  the 
world,  than  that  which  indicates  a  fulfilment  of 
those  prophecies  that  point  to  the  coming  of  a 
day,  when  the  nations  of  the  world  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plough-shares — when  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth,  as 
the  waters  do  the  sea — when  the  arts  of  peace 
shall  have  thoroughly  eradicated  those  of  conten- 
tion, and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  have 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ.  When  this  day  shall  fully  come,  no 
man  knoweth  ;  but  we  do  know  that  it  can  only 
be  by  individual  submission  to  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  which  will  bring  our  wills  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  Divine  will,  and  introduce  each  one 
of  us  into  that  harmony  of  the  Divine  nature, 
which  John  Woolman  so  beautifully  speaks  of, 
and  which  will  qualify  us  to  join  in  the  aspiration, 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

As  individuals  of  the  great  human  family  be- 
come leavened  into  the  peaceable  spirit  and 
meekness  of  Jesus,  they  will  be  as  salt  in  the 
earth,  which  will  communicate  its  savour  to  those 
around  them,  and  thus  operate  upon  govern- 
ments, and  give  to  the  character  of  their  admi- 
nistrations, a  tone  in  full  unison  with  this  blessed 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 

In  looking  over  an  address  recently  issued  by 
the  people  of  Carlisle  and  its  vicinity,  in  Eng- 
land, to  those  of  France,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  following  strong  paragraph  which 
closes  the  communication: 

P  Brethren  of  France  !  If  in  past  times  our  fore- 
fathers forgot  that  they  were  neighbours  and 
brethren,  now  when  a  generation  of  peace  between 
us  has  promoted  the  harmony  and  blessedness  of 
this  relation,  let  no  bitterness  pain  us,  no  jealousy 
divide  ;  but  let  us  unite  in  diffusing  the  blessings 
of  knowledge  and  Christianity  throughout  the 
world.  Let  us  inscribe  upon  our  banners  the  motto 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Let  the  eagle  and  the 
lion  be  replaced  by  the  dove  and  the  lamb  :  and 
for  the  future,  and  forever,  let  us  eradicate  from 
our  minds  every  feeling  of  bitterness,  which  would 
destroy  the  mutual  faith  and  confidence  of  interna- 
tional friendship." 

Were  the  spirit  of  the  dove  and  lamb  suffered 
to  prevail  in  every  one,  over  that  of  the  eagle 
and  the  lion,  how  incalculably  would  the  general 
good  be  promoted,  and  how  gloriously  would  be 
ushered  in  that  blessed  day,  which  the  annointed 
eye  of  the  Prophet  so  distinctly  beheld,  though 
afar  off,  and  the  prospect  of  which  constrained 
him  to  "  cry  out  and  shout," — great  is  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel — Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  my 
song — Praise  the  Lord,  for  Ephraim  shall  no 


more  envy  Judah,  nor  shall  Judah  any  more  vex 
Ephraim.  Z. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS. 

A  measure  being  under  examination  in  the 
British  Parliament,  in  which  the  ministers  were 
supposed  to  be  attempting  to  encroach  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  Sheridan  exclaimed  : 
"  Give  them  a  corrupt  House  of  Lords ;  give 
them  a  venal  House  of  Commons  ;  give  them  a 
tyrannical  Prince ;  give  them  a  truckling  Court 
— and  let  me  have  an  unfettered  press,  and  I  will 
defy  them  to  encroach  one  hair's  breadth  on  the 
liberties  of  England. 


«  BE  CLOTHED  WITH  HUMILITY." 

"  I  prayed  for  direction,  and  saw  clearly,  that 
plainness  of  dress  and  behaviour  best  became  a, 
Christian,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  The  Apostle  expressly  forbids  women  pro- 
fessing godliness,  to  let  their  adorning  be  in 
apparel,  allowing  them  no  other  ornament  than 
that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 

2.  I  saw  the  reasonableness  of  the  command, 
and  proved  it  good  for  a  proud  heart  to  wear  the 
plain  and  modest  livery  of  God's  children. 

3.  It  tended  to  open  my  mouth,  for  when  I 
appeared  like  the  world,  in  Babylonish  garments, 
I  had  its  esteem,  and  knew  not  how  to  part  with 
it.  But  when  I  shewed  by  my  appearance  that 
I  considered  myself  as  a  stranger  and  foreigner, 
none  can  know  (but  by  trying)  what  an  influ- 
ence it  has  on  our  whole  conduct,  and  what  a 
fence  it  is,  to  keep  us  from  sinking  into  the  spirit 
of  the  world.  For  there  is  no  medium  ;  they 
who  are  conformed  to  the  fashions,  customs  and 
maxims  of  the  world,  must  embrace  the  spirit 
also,  and  they  shall  find  the  esteem  they  seek, 
for  the  world  will  love  its  own.  But  let  them 
also  remember  this  word,  '  The  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  with  God.' 

4.  I  saw  myself  as  a  steward,  who  must 
render  an  account  for  every  talent,  and  that  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  the  smiles  of  God  on 
every  moment  of  my  time  or  penny  of  money 
which  I  laid  out. 

5.  I  saw  clearly  that  the  helping  my  fellow 
creatures  in  their  need,  was  both  more  rational 
and  more  pleasant  than  spending  my  substance 
on  superfluities  ;  and  as  I  am  commanded  to  love 
my  neighbour  as  myself,  and  to  consider  all  done 
to  the  household  of  faith  as  done  to  Christ,  surely 
I  ought  not  only  to  suffer  my  superfluity  to  give 
way  to  their  necessity,  but  also  (as  occasion  may 
require,)  my  necessities  to  their  extremities. 

6.  But  it  is  not  only  the  talent  of  money,  but 
of  time,  which  is  thrown  away  by  conformity  to 
the  world,  entangling  us  in  a  thousand  little 
engagements,  which  a  dress  entirely  plain,  cuts 
through  at  once. 

7.  The  end  usually  proposed  by  young  per- 
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sons  in  their  dress,  is  such  as  a  devout  soul 
would  disapprove.  A  heathen  may  say,  it  will 
promote  my  being  comfortably  settled  in  life ; 
but  I  believe  the  Lord  appoints  the  bounds  of  our 
habitation,  and  that  '  JVb  good  thing  will  he 
withhold  from  those  who  walk  uprightly.''  I 
have  therefore  nothing  to  do,  but  to  commend 
myself  to  God,  in  holy  obedience,  and  to  leave 
every  step  of  my  life,  to  be  guided  by  his  will. 
I  will  therefore  make  it  my  rule,  to  be  clean  and 
neat,  but  in  the  plainest  things,  according  to  my 
station  :  and  whenever  I  thought  on  the  subject, 
these  words  would  pass  through  my  mind  with 
power,  For  so  the  holy  women  of  old  adorned 
themselves:'  '        Mary  Fletcher. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  13,  1848. 

In  our  29th  number,  an  article  was  introduced, — 
'•'  Sketches  of  the  history  of  education,"— which 
from  its  length,  may  possibly  have  deterred  some 
of  our  readers  from  its  careful  perusal.  The  im- 
portance of  the  subject  appears  sufficient  to  justify 
the  editor  in  submitting  a  few  observations,  though 
a  little  out  of  season,  to  the  consideration  of  his 
readers. 

In  every  community  the  proper  education  of  the 
youth  must  necessarily  be  considered  an  object  of 
primary  importance.  Among  the  Carribs,  the  most 
savage  tribes  of  the  western  world,  we  are  told  that 
at  an  early  period  the  food  of  the  boys  was  sus- 
pended aloft,  and  the  hardy  urchins  were  required 
to  pierce  it  with  their  arrows,  before  they  were 
permitted  to  eat.  Among  uncivilized  nations,  in 
general,  the  endurance  of  pain  without  flinching, 
or  evidence  of  weakness,  usually  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  education  of  youth.  With  them,  as  with 
the  most  civilized  and  refined,  the  object  is  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  sphere  in  which  they  are  expected 
to  move.  In  a  community  of  Christians,  the  pri- 
mary object  of  parents  and  teachers  ought  un- 
questionably to  be,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
their  youthful  charge,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, the  great  principles  of  Christianity;  and  to 
inculcate  those  habits  of  rectitude  which  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  when  followed  and  obeyed, 
never  fails  to  establish.  It  was  the  testimony  of  the 
Most  High  respecting  his  servant  Abraham,  that 
he  would  command  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  should  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment;  that  the  Lord 
might  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  had 
spoken  of  him.  And  a  prominent  part  of  the 
mission  of  John,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  was 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children, 
and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,  to 
make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord. 


But  the  establishment  of  sound  religious  senti-  jj 
ments  and  habits,  though  an  essential,  is  not  the  j 
only  object  of  the  education  of  youth.  The  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  to  qualify  them  for  occupying  v 
with  advantage,  their  respective  stations  in  life,  is  |o 
the  part  which  seminaries  are  usually  expected  to  j 
supply.  In  the  article  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  we  find  that  Luther,  the  great  reformer  of  y 
education  as  well  as  of  religion,  was  of  the  opinion  j  j 
that  the  children  of  the  poor,  whose  lives  were  of  |  j, 
course  expected  to  be  passed  mostly  in  toil,  ought  g 
to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  pursuit  of  | 
learning:  the  rest  being  employed  in  occupations  i 
preparatory  to  their  future  engagements  in  life,  j  \ 
This  suggests  a  consideration,  which  is  probably  e 
worthy  of  more  attention  from  those  who  have  the  i 
oversight  of  youth,  than  it  has  usually  obtained.  | 

The  declaration  of  our  Saviour;  the  poor  ye  j 
have  always  with  you,  must,_from  the  nature  of  I 
things,  be  unalterably  true.  The  great  mass  of  i 
men  must  be  dependent  on  the  labour  of  their 
hands  for  their  daily  support,  and  this  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  in  the  establishment  of  our  systems  | 
of  education.  It  is  usually  admitted  that  in  every 
seminary,  a  part  only  of  the  hours  which  are  not 
devoted  to  sleep,  can  be  advantageously  employed 
in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  What  then  is  to 
be  done  with  the  rest  of  the  day?  In  schools  there 
are  generally  several  hours  in  each  day  that  are 
unoccupied  in  any  rational  engagements.  When 
boys  spend  the  intervals  of  study  in  any  kind  of 
play,  we  may  reasonably  enquire,  whether  they 
are  then  learning  what  they  ought  to  practice  when 
they  become  men.  Are  they  acquiring  a  capacity 
for  future  usefulness  in  life  1  The  exercise  may 
be  conducive  to  health;  but  diversion,  not  health, 
is  the  object  of  pursuit.  Would  it  not  be  much 
more  rational  to  furnish  the  exercise  essential  to 
health,  through  the  medium  of  some  useful  occupa- 
tion'? If  active  employment,  for  acquiring  the  j 
means  of  support,  is  to  constitute  the  business  of 
the  man,  can  the  habit  of  industry,  judiciously  di- 
rected, be  too  early  established  ?  If  we  look  into 
the  history  of  the  great  men  who  have  instructed 
and  edified  the  world,  and  inquire  in  what  trait  of 
their  character  they  all  agree,  we  shall  probably 
find  it  was  their  indefatigable  industry.  If,  while 
the  opinions  and  habits  of  a  child  are  forming, 
under  the  eye  of  the  parent  or  tutor,  care  was  taken 
to  impress  the  conviction,  that  time  is  not  to  be 
wasted,  but  regularly  directed  to  some  useful  and 
reasonable  object ;  if  they  were  taught  that  the  in- 
tervals of  study  are  to  be  filled  by  useful  labour, 
and  the  recesses  from  labour  occupied  by  attention 
to  study,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
succeeding  generation  would  exhibit  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  present,  and  the  number  of 
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idle  and  profligate  characters  be  sensibly  dimin- 
ished . 

But  the  object  principally  in  view,  when  these 
remarks  were  commenced,  was  to  solicit  attention 
to  the  principles  partially  developed  in  Trotzendorf  s 
6ystem. 

In  every  seminary  where  a  large  number  of 
youth  are  collected  together,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  order,  frequently  constitute  an  ob- 
ject of  great  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  In  the 
government  of  schools,  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  the  teachers  and  pupils  are  arrayed  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other.  Tn  despotic  governments,  the 
mass  of  the  people,  if  they  retain  the  spirit  and 
energy  of  men,  must  be  separated  in  feeling  and 
interest,  from  those  in  authority.  But  where 
governments  are  administered  upon  correct  princi- 
ples, and  exercised  to  promote  the  security  and 
happiness  of  the  people  at  large,  every  man,  who 
understands  his  position  in  society,  must  be  con- 
vinced that  his  interest,  as  wrell  as  duty,  requires 
that  the  government  should  be  sustained.  So  in 
the  economy  of  schools,  of  whatever  grade  or 
description,  if  the  discipline  is  established  upon 
proper  principles,  and  directed  to  its  legitimate  ob- 
ject, the  pupils  are  no  less  interested  in  its  main- 
tenance than  the  tutors. 

Whatever  the  system  of  government  maybe, 
especially  in  large  seminaries,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  it  should  recommend  itself  to  the 
judgment,  both  of  those  who  are  to  administer,  and 
to  those  who  are  to  be  subject  to  it.  Of  course  all 
arbitrary  restraints,  which  are  not  founded  upon 
principles  of  justice  or  necessity,  ought  to  be  rigidly 
excluded.  Supposing  then  the  discipline  adapted 
to  its  legitimate  object,  the  preservation  and 
happiness  of  the  pupils,  and  their  advancement  in 
the  way  in  which  their  own  enlightened  judgment 
would  convince  them  they  ought  to  go,  an  important 
advantage  would  unquestionably  arise,  from  a  ju- 
dicious and  persevering  effort  to  impress  their 
minds  with  a  just  conception  of  the  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  the  existing  discipline. 

In  every  assemblage,  whether  composed  of 
adults  or  of  children,  a  certain  species  of  discipline 
is  essential,  to  which  men,  no  less  than  children, 
must  submit;  and  that  discipline  being  designed 
to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  an  object  which  all 
are  desirous  to  effect,  the  presiding  officer  who  is 
appointed  to  see  that  order  is  observed,  is  no  more 
interested  in  its  maintenance,  than  any  oti  er  mem- 
ber of  the  assemblage.  So  in  the  economy  of 
schools;  the  great  leading  principle  of  order  is  the 
law  which  religion  and  morality  enjoins.  Every 
pupil,  who  forms  a.  just  estimate  of  things,  must 
readily  perceive  that  the  maintenance  of  a  govern- 
ment which  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  violation  of 


the  Divine  law,  involves  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  the  pupils,  quite  as  fully  as  those  of  the  tutors. 
Here  then  there  is  no  place  for  two  opposite  parties ; 
the  interests  of  teachers  and  pupils  are  the  same. 
If  any  disposition  exists  between  them  to  counter- 
act each  other,  it  must  be  the  result  of  ignorance 
or  perverseness.  And  the  same  or  similar  observa- 
tions may  be  applied,  to  the  support  of  the  disci- 
pline, in  its  various  ramifications,  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  necessarily  and  clearly  conducive  to 
the  preservation  and  advancement  of  the  pupils. 
The  tutors  and  pupils,  though  occupying  different 
stations,  and  acting  different  parts,  having  essen- 
tially one  object  and  one  interest,  can  be  arrayed 
against  each  other  from  no  other  cause  than  error 
in  judgment,  or  perversity  of  design,  on  one  side 
or  the  other. 

Now  it  may  be  safely  admitted,  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  enter  our  seminaries  of 
learning,  are  virtuously,  rather  than  viciously  in- 
clined; and  that  where  a  school  is  grossly  corrupt, 
it  has  become  so  by  the  influence  of  a  few  ;  and 
that  influence  has  been  brought  into  operation  by 
instilling  a  belief  that  the  pupils  had  an  interest  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  tutors.  Probably  nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  counteract  this  inference, 
than  the  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  tutors  of 
a  willingness  to  enter,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the 
feelings  of  their  pupils;  to  listen  patiently  to  their 
complaints,  and  to  redress  them  if  reasonable ;  or 
if  they  are  not,  to  explain  their  unsoundness.  If 
we  would  make  boys  and  girls  act  like  men  and 
women,  we  should  treat  them  as  such  ;  and  if  we 
desire  that  they  should  deserve  our  confidence,  we 
should  let  them  see  that  we  are  willing  to  repose 
confidence  in  them.  The  teacher  who  would  have 
his  authority  respected,  should  be  careful  never  to 
use  it  capriciously,  and  to  let  his  influence  govern  his 
pupils,  whenever  authority  can  be  dispensed  with. 

When  the  concerns  of  a  seminary  are  conducted 
upon  correct  principles,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  pupils  may,  by  proper 
attention,  be  convinced  that  it  is  so;  and  where 
the  judgment  is  clearly  convinced,  an  essential 
part  of  the  work  is  accomplished.  In  political  sci- 
ence, the  happiest  government  is  that  which  is  sus- 
tained by  well  regulated  public  opinion.  So  in  the 
economy  of  seminaries,  the  most  desirable  disci- 
pline is  that  which  is  supported  by  the  enlightened 
attachment  of  the  pupils.  In  governments  and 
schools,  the  more  the  people  or  pupils  govern 
themselves,  by  a  just  regard  to  their  moral  and 
religious  obligations,  without  reference  to  the  re- 
straints of  law,  the  better.  In  both  it  is  a  good 
maxim,  not  to  legislate  too  much.  In  both,  au- 
thority is  most  respected,  if  it  appears  only  when 
its  presence  is  needed. 
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The  readers  of  the  Review  were  informed  in 
No.  32,  that  on  the  night  of  the  15th  ult.  seventy- 
seven  slaves  escaped  from  Washington  in  a  north- 
ern vessel,  but  were  quickly  captured  by  a  steamer 
and  taken  back  to  the  city.  Though  there  was  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Editor  of 
the  National  Era,  or  any  person  in  his  employment, 
was  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  this 
escape,  a  large  company  collected,  with  an  evi- 
dent design  of  destroying  the  office,  or  inducing 
the  Editor  to  remove  from  the  district.  While 
this  measure  was  pending,  and  before  the  result 
could  be  known,  J.  P.  Hale,  from  New  Hampshire, 
offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  a  bill 
copied  substantially  from  a  law  existing  in  Mary- 
land, to  render  corporations  responsible  for  property 
destroyed  by  a  mob. 

Though  the  act  proposed  was  similar  in  its  pro- 
visions, not  only  to  the  Maryland  law,  but  to  laws 
now  in  force  in  a  number  of  states,  and  evidently 
designed  to  secure  the  property  of  peaceable  citi- 
zens against  the  assaults  of  lawless  depredators, 
the  southern  members  were  aroused  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  indignation,  and  denounced  the  movement 
as  an  unauthorized  invasion  of  their  rights.  This 
drew  from  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  some 
temperate  and  judicious  remarks,  of  which  a  sum- 
mary is  given  in  the  present  number  at  page  533. 

Of  the  fate  of  these  recaptured  slaves,  a  mourn- 
ful account  is  given  in  a  tetter  dated  22d  ult., 
from  J.  S.  Slingerland,  Member  of  Congress  from 
New  York,  and  published  in  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal. 

He  states  that  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  as  he 
was  passing  near  the  railroad  depot,  he  saw  a  large 
number  of  coloured  persons  round  one  of  the  cars, 
some  of  whom  were  exhibiting  strong  manifesta- 
tions of  grief,  which  induced  him  to  draw  nearer 
and  examine  the  cause.  In  the  car,  upon  which 
their  attention  was  fixed,  he  found  fifty  coloured 
persons,  some  of  whom  were  nearly  as  white  as 
himself.  They  were  mostly  composed  of  the  fugi- 
tives who  had  attempted  to  gain  their  liberty  in 
the  Pearl.  About  half  of  them  were  females,  a 
few  of  whom  were  slightly  tinged  with  the  African 
hue,  and  were  beautiful  and  finely  formed.  The 
men  were  ironed  together,  and  the  whole  group 
looked  sad  and  dejected.  In  the  midst  of  the  car 
stood  the  notorious  slave-dealer  of  Baltimore,  who 
had  purchased  the  men  and  women  around  him, 
and  was  about  taking  his  departure  for  Georgia. 
Some  of  the  coloured  people,  both  on  the  outside 
and  within  the  car,  were  weeping  bitterly.  It  ap- 
peared that  many  families  were  on  the  point  of 
separation.  Wives  were  there  to  take  leave  of 
their  husbands,  and  husbands  of  their  wives ; 
children  of  their  parents,  and  parents  of  thoir 


children.  The  tenderest  ties  of  humanity  were 
ruthlessly  severed  by  this  brutalizing  traffic.  A 
man,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  begged  to  see  his  wife. 
He  protested  that  she  was  free  ;  that  she  had  free 
papers,  and  was  torn  away  from  him  and  locked 
up  in  jail.  He  clambered  up  to  one  of  the  win- 
dows to  see  her,  and  as  she  was  reaching  forward 
her  hand  to  him,  the  slavedealer  ordered  him 
down.  The  husband  and  wife,  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  their  cheeks,  besought  him  to  permit 
them  to  speak  to  each  other ;  but  he  was  knocked 
down  from  the  car  and  ordered  away. 

What  renders  this  case  more  intensely  painful  is, 
that  a  number  of  these  slaves  were,  previously  to 
their  attempted  elopement,  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive comfort,  being  employed  as  domestics  in  fami- 
lies, and  quite  unacquainted  with  the  toils  and 
privations  to  which  they  must  be  exposed  in  the 
cane  or  cotton-fields  of  the  south  and  west. 

The  heaviest  denunciations  are  thundered  forth 
by  the  advocates  of  slavery  against  those  whites 
who  were  engaged  in  this  abortive  attempt  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  fugitives.  With  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  inconsistency  of  slavery 
with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, we  freely  admit  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
method  of  seeking  to  redress  the  evils  of  the  system. 
The  cause  of  universal  emancipation  is  too  good  to 
court  or  tolerate  alliance  with  any  other  than  open 
and  honourable  means.  The  man  of  correct  moral 
principles  will  render  either  active  or  passive  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  If  they  demand  of  him  any 
act  incompatible  with  his  convictions  of  religious 
obligation,  they  will  be  met  by  open  refusal  and 
manly  remonstrance,  not  by  secret  and  furtive 
violation.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles 
when  commanded  to  teach  no  more  in  the  name 
of  Jesus. 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  religion  and  hu- 
manity of  those  who  have  condemned  their  poor 
trembling  dependents  to  the  pangs  of  a  final  sepa- 
ration, from  all  that  nature  holds  dear,  and  to  the 
horrors  of  an  untried  servitude,  under  a  burning 
sun,  because  they  had  caught  a  little  of  that  love 
of  freedom,  which  they  could  not  fail  to  hear  ex- 
tolled as  the  choicest  of  blessings,  living  as  they 
did  in  the  capital  of  a  nation  loudly  proclaiming 
itself  the  most  free  and  enlightened  on  the  globe. 
The  indurating  influence  of  slavery  is  forcibly 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  stated  in  the  letter  above 
noticed,  that  the  first  who  struck  a  bargain  with 
the  Baltimore  trader,  was  a  professed  minister  of 
the  gospel ;  and  that  another,  bearing  a  similar 
appellation,  entered  into  friendly  and  familiar  con- 
versation with  this  trader,  while  surrounded  by 
his  weeping  captives,  apparently  as  unmoved  by 
the  heart-rending  scene  before  them,  as  if  tha 
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We'8  victims  had  been  cattle  or  swine.  Is  it  not  time 
for  the  advocates  of  humanity  to  arise  and  declare 
that  the  capital  of  the  United  States  shall  no  longer 
be  disgraced  with  a  system  so  revolting  to  the  sen- 
timents of  a  Christian  and  civilized  community  1 
And  while  we  indulge  a  feeling  of  unmingled  ab- 
horrence for  the  cruelties  which  slavery  carries  in 
its  train,  may  we  not  justly  bring  the  question  se- 
riously home,  what  is  it  that  gives  vitality  to  the 
system  1  By  whose  capital  is  it  supported,  and  by 
whose  custom  is  it  fed?  How  long  could  slavery 
be  maintained  in  this  country  if  left  to  its  avowed 
defenders,  unaided,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
those  who  conscientiously  believe  that  personal 
freedom  is  an  inalienable  right] 


From  the  copious  notices  of  the  life  of  William 
Allen,  which  are  found  in  preceding1  numbers 
of  the  Review,  our  readers  may  probably  not 
expect  to  meet  with  anything  further  on  the  sub- 
ject. Yet  when  we  consider  the  remarkable  ac- 
tivity of  this  Friend — the  space  which  he  occupied, 
not  only  among  the  energetic  philanthropists  of 
his  day,  but  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  our 
own  religious  society — the  firmness  with  which  he 
maintained  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Friends — and 
the  disinterested  manner  in  which  he  employed 
his  extraordinary  influence  over  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth,  to  promote  the  happiness  or  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  men — it  is  apprehended 
that  many  readers  of  the  Review  will  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  perusal  of  the  account  which  was 
given  of  him  by  the  Friends  among  whom  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  active  and  useful  life,  and 
who  were  of  course  best  qualified  to  judge  of  his 
character  and  appreciate  the  valne  of  his  religious 
services.  We  have  therefore  inserted  in  the  pre- 
sent number  a  part  of  the  testimony  of  Grace 
Church  Street  Monthly  Meeting  respecting  him. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  Fifth  da)-,  the  27th  ult.,  Isaac  C.  Fallis, 
to  Mary  C,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bonsall. 


Died, — On  the  20th  of  Second  month  last,  aged 
66  years,  at  his  residence  in  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
Thomas  Albright,  a  member  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  and  within  a  few  years  from  the 
north  of  England. 

 ,  In  Weare,  N.  H.,  on  the  2d  of  4th  month, 

Rebecca  B.,  wife  of  Moses  Sawyer,  aged  35. 

This  dear  friend,  by  the  sweetness  of  her  dispo- 
sition, and  the  unassuming  gentleness  of  her  man- 
ners, had  endeared  herself  lo  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances. Particularly  was  she  the  friend  of 
the  sorrowing  and  the  oppressed  ;  and  in  the  spirit 
of  her  Divine  Master  "  spoke  gently  to  the  erring." 
For  the  restoration  of  the  wretched  victims  of 
appetite,  and  for  the  deliverance  of  the  bondman, 
she  was  ever  ready  to  do  what  she  thought  was 
required  of  her,  and  endeavoured  to  interest  her 


friends  also  in  their  behalf.  Although  bound  to 
this  world  by  many  strong  ties,  she  was  enabled, 
through  Divine  Goodness,  to  sever  them  all,  and 
yield  up  her  own  will  in  entire  submission  to  the 
will  of  her  Heavenly  Father.  In  her  last  sickness 
she  observed  that  she  felt  as  though  she  might 
almost  be  compared  to  the  barren  fig  tree — that  it 
was  only  through  the  atoning  meditation  of  her 
Saviour  she  hoped  for  final  acceptance.  But  such 
was  her  assurance  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
her  Heavenly  Father,  that  she  completely  triumph- 
ed over  Death,  and  often  expressed  a  wish  to  de- 
part; but  earnestly  desired  to  be  preserved  in  pa- 
tience until  it  should  please  Him  to  take  her  home. 

She  was  anxious  not  to  say  a  word  too  much; 
but  when  her  duty  was  made  clear,  she  was  faith- 
ful in  bestowing  advice  and  admonition  on  her 
friends  and  neighbours.  This  she  was  enabled  to 
do  much  to  her  satisfaction,  and,  we  trust,  to  their 
instruction  and  encouragement. 

A  few  hours  before  her  decease,  she  remarked 
that  she  believed  her  work  was  done,  and  desired 
her  husband  and  friends  to  be  resigned  to  the 
separation.  After  much  bodily  suffering,  but  in  a 
peaceful  state  of  mind,  fully  conscious  that  her 
earthly  prilgrimage  was  about  to  close,  she  r assed 
calmly  away  to  rest  in  "the  bosom  of  her  Father 
and  her  God."  Her  peaceful  resignation  and 
triumphant  end,  exemplify,  as  we  believe,  the  truth 
of  that  consoling  assurance,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  ;  they  rest  from  their  labours 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 


From  the  Westminster  Review. 

ANIMAL  INSTINCTS-, 

After  all  that  has  been  written  by  naturalists 
and  philosophers  upon  the  subject  of  Instinct, 
Paley's  definition  of  that  faculty  is  perhaps  the 
best  in  few  words  that  has  been  given.  He 
says,  "  An  instinct  is  a  propensity  prior  to  ex- 
perience, and  independent  of  instruction  :"  and 
it  is  a  want  of  attention  to  this  simple  proposi- 
tion that  has  led  to  the  confounding  two  perfectly 
distinct  faculties — Instinct  and  Reason.  For 
while  Instinct,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  is  invariably  a  blind  impulse  "  towards 
some  end  which  the  agent  does  not  aim  at  or 
perceive,"  Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
said  to  lead  the  agent  to  take  certain  steps,  in 
order  to  bring  about  some  end  which  he  does  aim 
at  and  perceive. 

It  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  above  spoken  of 
which  has  given  rise  to  a  denial  of  the  exercise 
of  reason  by  the  inferior  animals.  Man,  claiming 
for  himself  the  exclusive  possession  of  reason, 
as  raising  him  high  in  the  scale  of  being  above 
"  the  beasts  that  perish,"  has  been  but  too  ready 
to  refer  all  their  actions  to  the  "  blind  impulse  " 
by  him  named  instinct ;  but,  properly  studied, 
how  many  animal  actions  may  be  discovered, 
which  by  no  possibility  can  be  referred  to  "  a 
propensity  prior  to  experience,"  but  which  are 
readily  explicable  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
the  result  either  of  instruction  or  of  reflection  ! 

Among  birds,  many  beautiful  instances  are  on 
record  of  departure  from  their  customary  instinct- 
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prompted  modes  of  nidification.  Mr.  Couch 
gives  the  following  anecdote  of  a  martin,  whose 
proceeding  was  certainly  the  result  of  the  exer- 
cise of  some  faculty  of  a  higher  grade  than  mere 
instinct. 

"An  instance  is  remembered,  where,  from 
some  such  cause  of  suspicion  as  to  the  stability 
of  the  edifice,  a  martin  had  recourse  to  the  won- 
derful expedient  of  working  in  a  straw,  as  a 
binding  beam,  along  the  curve  of  the  structure  ! 
The  ends  were,  it  seems,  secured  without  diffi- 
culty ;  but  the  efforts  of  the  little  builder  to  bend 
down  the  arch,  formed  by  the  rising  of  the  mid- 
dle, were  in  vain  ;  for,  whenever  the  pressure 
was  removed,  it  persisted  in  maintaining  its  elas- 
ticity. The  baffled  bird  glanced  about,  as  if  in 
contemplation  of  the  difficulty,  and  seemed  ready 
to  receive  any  suggestion  which  might  be  offered 
till,  tired  of  watching  the  invariable  result  of  so 
many  efforts  made  in  vain,  the  observer  walked 
on.  Returning  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  the 
little  architect  was  observed  to  have  resorted  to 
the  only  plan  which  could  be  effectual ;  he  had 
left  the  ends  free,  which  thus  projected  a  little 
from  the  mortar,  and  the  structure  was  complete 
at  last." 

In  the  above  case  of  the  martin,  the  influence 
of  both  instinct  and  reason  must  be  recognised  ; 
by  the  one  faculty  the  bird  was  prompted  to 
build  its  nest ;  by  the  other  it  was  taught  both 
the  necessity  of  deviating  from  its  usual  plan  of 
building,  and  the  only  method  of  subduing  a  re- 
fractory adjunct,  and  rendering  it  subservient  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed. 

A  similar  combination  of  the  influence  of 
instinct  and  reason,  is  evinced  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  bird  named  in  the  following  extract :  like- 
wise from  Mr.  Couch's  volume. 

"  The  nest  of  the  holm  thrush  {Tardus  visci- 
vorus)  is  also  sometimes  modified  according  to 
circumstances,  and  evidently  from  a  calculation 
of  what  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  expected 
young  ones  may  require.  Its  usual  site  for 
building  is  among  the  firmer  branches  of  a  tree, 
with  little  regard  to  concealment;  where,  trust- 
ing to  the  support  afforded  by  those  diverging 
branches,  it  does  not  follow  the  example  of  its 
kindred  species,  in  strengthening  the  edifice  with 
a  lining  of  plaster.  On  one  occasion,  however, 
an  otherwise  excellent  situation  in  a  pear-tree  lay 
under  the  inconvenience  of  having  too  wide  a 
space  between  two  out  of  the  four  surrounding 
props  ;  and  this  portion  of  the  structure  was  ac- 
cordingly the  only  part  that  was  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  a  firm  layer  of  clay." 

Among  quadrupeds,  instances  of  the  exercise 
of  this  superior  faculty,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
formance of  actions  from  the  mere  instinctive 
prompting  of  animal  nature,  especially  among 
the  domesticated  species,  so  frequently  occur, 
that  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  call  to  mind  many 
cases  in  point.  The  cat  furnishes  three  exam- 
ples bo  much  to  the  purpose,  that  we  oiler  no 


apology  for  introducing  them.  The  first  is  re 
lated  by  Dr.  Whately  in  his  lecture,  from  per 
sonal  knowledge. 

"  This  cat  lived  many  years  in  my  mother's 
family,  and  its  feats  of  sagacity  were  witnessec 
by  her,  my  sisters,  and  myself.  It  was  known 
not  merely  once  or  twice,  but  habitually,  to  rinj 
the  parlour  bell  whenever  it  wished  the  door  tc 
be  opened.  Some  alarm  was  excited  on  the  firs  I 
occasion  that  it  turned  bell-ringer.  The  family 
had  retired  to  rest,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nighi 
the  parlour  bell  was  rung  violently  :  the  sleepers, 
were  startled  from  their  repose,  and  proceeded 
down  stairs  with  poker  and  tongs,  to  interrupt,  as 
they  thought,  the  predatory  movement  of  some 
burglar.  But  they  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
discover  that  the  bell  had  been  rung  by  pussy, 
who  frequently  repeated  the  act  whenever  she< 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  parlour." 

The  second  example  we  quote  from  Mr. 
Couch's  '  Illustrations.'    He  says, — 

"  There  was,  within  my  knowledge,  in  the 
house  of  my  parentage,  a  small  cupboard,  in 
which  were  kept  milk,  butter,  and  other  requisites 
for  the  tea-table;  and  the  door  was  confined  with 
a  lock,  which,  from  age  and  frequent  use,  couldl 
be  easily  made  to  open.  To  save  trouble,  the] 
key  was  always  kept  in  the  lock,  in  which  it  re- 
volved on  a  very  slight  impulse.  It  was  often  a 
subject  of  remark,  that  the  door  of  this  cupboard 
was  found  wide  open,  and  the  milk  or  butter; 
greatly  diminished,  without  any  imaginable  rea- 
son, and  notwithstanding  the  persuasion  that  the 
door  had  been  regularly  locked  ;  but  it  was  acci- 
dent that  led  to  the  detection  of  the  offender.  On 
watching  carefully,  the  cat  was  seen  to  seat  her- 
self on  the  table,  and  by  repeated  patting  on  the 
side  of  the  bow  of  the  key,  it  was  atlastmade  to 
turn,  when  a  slight  pull  on  the  door  caused  it  to 
move  on  its  hinges.  It  had  proved  a  fortunate 
discovery  for  puss,  for  a  long  time  before  she  was 
taken  in  the  fact." 

We  ourselves  once  knew  a  fine  cat  which  was 
in  the  habit  of  lifting  the  latch  of  the  back-kitchen 
door  of  a  house  in  the  country,  and  pushing  open 
the  door,  whenever  he  wished  to  get  in  from  his 
rambles  in  the  garden.  Jumping  up,  puss  would 
catch  and  hang  by  the  bow  of  the  latch  with  one 
paw,  while  with  the  other  he  would  pull  down 
the  lever,  so  as  to  raise  the  latch  within  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  if  the  door  happened  to  be  shut  at  the  time 
ingress  was  required. 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  that  ringing  bells 
and  opening  doors  form  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  feline  life,  however  convenient  such 
acts  may  prove  to  the  individuals  practising  thein. 
These  actions  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as 
properly  coming  under  the  denomination  of 
insiincis,  since  they  were  evidently  performed 
under  the  impression  that  certain  consequences 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  such  expedients  : 
the  animals  were,  therefore,  acting  rationally, 
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ince  in  all  the  cases  related  they  were  "  acting 
yith  a  view  to,  and  for  the  sake  of,  some  end," 
vhich  was  perceived  by  them. 

From  the  nature  of  the  medium  inhabited  by 
ishes,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  numerous 
Manifestations  of  instinct  among  them  escape  our 
)bservalion.     Their  migrations  are,  however, 
Jj  veil  known  to  be  undertaken  in  obedience  to  an 
nstinctive  impulse  compelling  them  to  seek 
[Jproper  localities  for  the  deposition  of  their  ova. 
lj  pnder  the  influence  of  this  impulse,  many  fishes, 
.  jj  1S. llie  salmon>  frequently  overcome  the  most  for- 
4(  ridable  obstacles ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for 
paturalists  of  the  present  day  to  confirm  a  still 
I  m°re  wonderful  display  of  instinct  in  these  ani- 
edk  ma's'  w*m  wmcri       ancients  appear  to  have 
p  been  acquainted,  though  treated  as  fabulous  by 
their  successors.    We  allude  to  the  construction 
of  a  nest  by  certain  species  of  fish  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  ova,  a  fact  which  has  been  observed 
and  verified  by  Mr.  Couch  himself ;  the  follow- 
ing accounts  we  give  from  his  book  : 

"  The  first  minutely-recorded  observation  of 
this  habit  is  found  in  a  little  magazine,  '  The 
Youth's  Instructor,'  for  the  year  1834;  and 
though  the  writer  is  clearly  unacquainted  with 
Natural  History  as  a  science,  his  observations 
bear  much  of  the  character  of  truth,  and  may  be 
easily  either  corroborated  or  set  aside  as  untrue 
by  those  who  are  more  favourably  placed  for 
observation.  '  The  prickle-fish  : — in  a  large  dock 
for  shipping  on  the  river  Thames,  thousands  of 
these  fish  were  bred  some  years  ago  ;  and  I  have 
often  amused  myself  for  hours  by  observing 
them.  While  multitudes  have  been  enjoying 
themselves  near  the  shore,  in  the  warm  sunshine, 
others  have  been  busily  engaged  in  making  their 
nests,  if  a  nest  it  may  be  called.  It  consisted  of 
the  very  minutest  pieces  of  straw,  or  sticks,  the 
exact  colour  of  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  on  which  it  was  laid:  so  that  it  was  next 
to  an  impossibility  for  any  one  to  discover  the 
nest,  unless  they  saw  the  fish  at  work,  or  observ- 
ed the  eggs.  The  nest  is  something  larger  than 
a  shilling-,  and  has  a  top  or  cover,  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre,  about  the  size  of  a  very  small  nut,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  eggs,  or  spawn.  This 
opening  is  frequently  concealed  by  drawing  small 
fragments  over  it ;  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  Many  times  have  I  taken  up  the  nest,  and 
thrown  the  eggs  to  the  multitude  around,  which 
they  instantly  devoured  with  the  greatest  vora- 
city. These  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  poppy 
seeds,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  ;  but  I  have 
at  times  seen  them  almost  black,  which  I  sup- 
pose is  an  indication  that  they  are  approaching 
to  life.  In  making  the  nest,  I  observed  that  the 
fish  used  an  unusual  degree  of  force  when  con- 
veying the  material  to  its  destination.  When 
the  fish  was  about  an  inch  from  the  nest,  it  sud- 
denly darted  at  the  spot,  and  left  the  tiny  frag- 
ment in  its  place ;  after  which  it  would  be  en- 
gaged for  half  a  minute  in  adjusting  it.  The 


nest,  when  taken  up,  did  not  separate,  but  hung 
together  like  a  piece  of  wood." 

The  following  most  interesting  account  of  the 
nidification  of  fishes  originally  appeared  as  a 
communication  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Corn- 
wall, from  the  pen  of  the  author's  son,  Mr.  R. 
Q.  Couch,  and  was  subsequently  republished  in 
the  'Zoologist.'  As  the  author  himself  has  veri- 
fied the  greater  part  of  his  son's  observations, 
their  accuracy  may  be  depended  on. 

"  During  the  summers  of  1842  and  1843, 
while  searching  for  the  naked  mollusks  of  the 
county,  I  occasionally  discovered  portions  of 
sea-weed  and  the  common  coralline  (Coralline 
officinalis)  hanging  from  the  rocks  in  pear- 
shaped  masses,  variously  intermingled  with  each 
other.  On  one  occasion,  having  observed  that 
the  mass  was  very  curiously  bound  together  by 
a  slender  silken-looking  thread,  it  was  torn  open, 
and  the  centre  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a 
mass  of  transparent  amber-coloured  ova,  each 
being  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Though  examined  on  the  spot  with  a  lens,  no- 
thing could  be  discovered  to  indicate  their 
character  ;  they  were,  however,  kept  in  a  basin, 
and  daily  supplied  with  sea-water,  and  eventually 
proved  to  be  the  young  of  some  fish.  The  nest 
varies  a  great  deal  in  size,  but  rarely  exceeds  six 
inches  in  length  or  four  inches  in  breadth  ;  it  is 
pear-shaped,  and  composed  of  sea-weed,  or  the 
common  coralline,  as  they  hang  suspended  from 
the  rock.  They  are  brought  together,  without 
being  detached  from  their  places  of  growth,  by  a 
delicate  opaque  white  thread.  This  thread  is 
highly  elastic,  and  very  much  resembles  silk  both 
in  appearance  and  texture  ;  this  is  brought  round 
the  plants  and  tightly  binds  them  together,  plant 
after  plant,  till  the  ova,  which  are  deposited  early, 
are  completely  hidden  from  view.  This  silk- 
like thread  is  passed  in  all  directions  through  and 
around  the  mass  in  a  very  complicated  manner. 
At  first  the  thread  is  semi-fluid,  but  by  exposure 
it  solidifies,  and  hence  contracts  and  binds  the 
substances  forming  the  nest  so  closely  together 
that  it  is  able  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  sea, 
and  may  be  thrown  carelessly  about  without 
derangement.  In  the  centre  are  deposited  the 
ova,  very  similar  to  the  masses  of  frog-spawn  in 
ditches.' 

"  Some  of  these  nests  are  formed  in  pools, 
and  are  consequently  always  in  water ;  others 
are  frequently  to  be  found  between  tide-marks,  in 
situations  where  they  hang  dry  for  several  hours 
in  the  day;  but  whether  in  the  water,  or  liable 
to  hang  dry,  they  are  always  watched  by  the 
adult  animal.  On  one  occasion  I  repeatedly 
visited  one  every  day  for  three  weeks,  and  inva- 
riably found  it  guarded.  On  several  occasions 
I  laid  the  eggs  bare,  by  removing  a  portion  of 
the  nest,  but,  when  this  was  discovered,  great 
exertions  were  instantly  made  to  recover  them. 
By  the  mouth  of  the  fish  the  edges  of  the  open- 
ing were  again  drawn  together,  and  other  por- 
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tions  torn  from  their  attachments,  and  brought 
over  the  orifice,  till  the  ova  were  again  hid  from 
view.  And  as  great  force  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  effect  this,  the  fish  would  thrust  its  snout 
into  the  nest  as  far  as  the  eyes,  and  then  jerk 
backwards  till  the  object  was  effected.  While 
thus  engaged  it  would  suffer  itself  to  be  taken  in 
the  hand,  but  repelled  any  attack  made  on  the 
nest,  and  quitted  not  its  post  so  long  as  I  remain- 
ed ;  and  to  those  nests  that  were  left  dry  between 
tide-marks,  the  guardian  fish  always  returned 
with  the  returning  tide,  nor  did  they  quit  their 
post  to  any  great  distance,  till  again  carried  away 
by  trie  receding  tide." 

The  same  gentleman  states  that  he  has  observ- 
ed another  kind  of  nest  which  showed  "  con- 
siderably less  skill  in  the  fabrication,  but  more 
perseverance  and  continued  energy.  These 
were  formed  of  the  common  coralline,  forced  into 
a  cavity  or  crevice  of  a  rock :  but  as  the  coral- 
line used  in  the  construction  of  these  last  des- 
cribed nests  is  sometimes  not  to  be  found  within 
one  or  two  hundred  feet,  it  must  be  gradually 
gathered  and  brought  from  a  distance  ;  and  as 
the  quantity  is  large  it  shows  an  intelligence  and 
perseverance  truly  wonderful." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  London  Friend. 

ACCOUNT  OF  A  HOOPER  OR  WILD  SWAN, 

{Cygnus  ferus,) 

NEARLY  SEVEN  YEARS  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  REAR- 
ADMIRAL  WEBLEY  PARRY. 

The  winter  of  1829-30  was  remarkably 
severe,  and  especially  so  for  South  Wales,  where 
the  climate  is  generally  mild  and  humid.  There 
had  been  numerous  flocks  of  wild  geese  and 
other  northern  birds,  including  the  hooper  or 
wild  swan,  on  the  river  Tivy  and  its  tributary 
streams :  a  pair  of  these  birds  were  shot  at  and 
secured  by  Samuel  B.  Shirreff,  of  Strad- 
more.  Cardiganshire,  whose  residence  was  on 
the  banks  of  that  river.  The  male  bird  was 
merely  wounded  in  the  pinion  ;  the  female  un- 
fortunately too  severely  so  to  survive.  Mr. 
Shirreff  presented  the  other  to  my  father,  the 
late  Rear- Admiral  Webley  Parry,  of  Noyadd 
Trefann,  in  the  same  county,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  sulficiently  tamed  to  put  on  a  piece 
of  ornamental  water  near  the  house. 

The  extreme  wildness  and  fierceness  of  this 
bird,  if  approached,  was  remarkable,  flying  at 
every  person  who  came  near  his  domicile.  We 
placed  him  in  a  small  yard,  with  an  open  shed 
for  him  to  retire  to.  It  was  many  days  before 
we  could  induce  him  to  eat  anything:  as  we 
were  quite  ignorant  of  his  natural  food  we  feared 
he  would  be  starved  to  death,  but  fortunately  lie 
began  to  eat  sea  biscuit  soaked  in  water,  which 
he  continued  to  live  upon  for  some  months. 
After  being  kept  in  this  place  for  more  than  two 


months,  and  being  as  we  thought  tolerably  tame* 
we  put  him  on  the  piece  of  water  before  named* 
but  no  sooner  was  he  on  his  native  element 
than  all  his  natural  wildness  seemed  to  return : 
he  made  his  way  down  to  a  stream  which  raft 
into  the  Tivy,  on  which  river  he  was  caught, 
making  his  way  towards  the  sea,  and  brought, 
back  again. 

Shortly  after  this,  an  accident  happening  to 
the  embankment,  the  piece  of  water  became  dry, 
and  "Dan,"  as  he  was  called,  was  brought  up 
to  the  house,  and  had  to  content  himself  in  the 
circumscribed  limits  of  the  stable  and  poultry 
yards,  together  with  the  farm-yard  pond.  From 
the  number  of  people  constantly  passing  andl 
repassing  there,  and  his  long  sojourn,  he  be-; 
came  excessively  tame,  went  to  bed  with  the 
poultry,  came  when  called,  would  follow  ua 
about,  and  knew  his  way  around  the  premises 
as  well  as  the  dogs.  After  a  while  he  returned 
to  his  old  quarters,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  never  but  once  attempted  to  escape* 
though  he  would  occasionally  take  a  flight  round 
the  water  and  alight  again :  at  the  time  alluded 
to  he  would  doubtlessly  have  returned,  but  in 
his  flight  he  alighted  at  a  farm  not  far  from 
Noyadd,  when  he  was  immediately  caught  and 
shut  up,  and  notice  sent  to  us  of  his  capture.  I 
went  to  fetch  him,  knowing  he  would  follow  me, 
and  on  my  way  saw  him  being  driven  home  by 
a  boy;  but  no  sooner  did  he  catch  sight  of  me, 
than  he  commenced  half  running,  half  flying 
towards  me,  making  that  remarkable  trumpet- 
sound  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  when 
pleased,  and  walked  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance by  my  side.  He  knew  all  the  servants 
and  labourers,  never  molesting  them,  whilst 
every  stranger,  whether  gentle  or  simple,  eques- 
trian or  pedestrian,  he  invariably  attacked  if  he  j 
could,  especially  any  ragged  person :  he  was 
rather  the  terror  of  our  visitors,  as  he  would  fre- 
quently, like  a  watch-dog,  dispute  the  entrance 
with  them :  he  knew  every  member  of  the 
family,  at  a  considerable  distance,  whether  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  and  would  frequently 
leave  the  water  to  come  and  meet  us,  or  walk 
by  our  side  talking  all  the  time.  He  was  lord 
of  his  own  domain,  and  especially  jealous  of 
any  animal  approaching  its  banks,  generally 
taking  the  trouble  to  swim  from  the  furthest  end 
to  drive  them  away:  he  was  so  well  known  by 
cows  and  horses  that  they  generally  decamped 
on  his  approach. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  he  required  little  or 
no  feeding,  finding  sufficient  sustenance  on  the 
tadpoles  and  other  water  animals  abundant  at 
that  season  ;  he  would  eat  any  kind  of  grain,  and 
was  particularly  fond  of  bread,  which  he  would 
eat  out  of  our  hands:  he  was  as  sociable  as  a 
dog  and  nearly  as  attached :  whenever  the  en-  1 
trance-gate  was  left  open  he  would  make  his 
way  up  to  the  house;  he  always  found  out 
which  room  we  were  sitting  in,  and  would  call 
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taiej  under  the  windows  and  peep  in,  and  would  not 
meJbe  satisfied  without  having  something  given  to 
inejjhim;  he  would  then  lie  down  under  them, 
umJteeemingly  satisfied  if  he  could  be  near  us.  In 
rail  the  summer  time,  when  the  doors  were  open,  he 
»»lit  would  frequently  walk  into  the  house,  and  even 
impound  the  breakfast-iable.  Often  when  my 
mother  was  amusing  herself  at  her  flower-beds, 
J  to  he  would  see  her,  come  up  from  the  water, 
dry,  wait  at  the  gate  to  be  let  in,  and  then  come  up 
I  up  j  and.  lie  down  close  to  her.  Never  so  happy  as 
when  near  us,  he  would  sit  under  the  windows 
or  on  the  steps  for  hours  if  allowed,  and  each 
rou  year  increased  his  attachment  and  sagacity. 

After  being  with  us  upwards  of  six  years,  to 
our  great  distress — on  coming  down  to  breakfast 
one  morning — we  discovered  poor  Dan  standing 
upon  the  step  of  the  front  door,  with  his  head 
and  neck  covered  with  blood,  the  skin  under  his 
lower  mandible  being  torn  from  the  bone  and 
hanging  down,  as  was  his  tongue,  from  having 
nothing  to  support  it.  The  first  thing  we 
thought  of  was  to  sew  the  skin  on  again,  in  the 
hope  of  its  adhering  to  the  bone,  but  neither 
this  nor  Other  endeavours  to  effect  a  cure  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  poor  bird  was  in  danger  of 
being  starved  to  death,  as  he  had  not  the  power 
of  swallowing,  even  if  he  got  the  food  into  his 
mouth,  having  no  use  of  his  tongue.  We  were 
very  loath  to  sign  his  death-warrant,  and  yet 
could  think  of  no  means  of  saving  him,  when 
one  of  the  servants  proposed  the  carpenter's 
making  a  wooden  bill  for  him  :  we  acted  on  the 
suggestion,  and  had  one  made  with  holes  drilled 
in  it,  and  corresponding  ones  through  the  horny 
substance  of  his  mandible,  and  fastened  it  on  with 
wire  :  this  contrivance  answered  admirably  ;  he 
was  able  to  eat  as  usual,  and  began  to  recover 
his  good  looks,  but  nothing  would  induce  him, 
from  the  time  of  his  accident,  to  remain  on  the 
water  at  night;  he  always  came  up  to  the  house 
towards  evening  to  go  to  rest,  and  was  most 
persevering  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  an  en- 
trance into  his  bed-place,  and  if  he  failed  one 
way  he  would  try  another;  occasionally  he 
would  call  under  our  sitting-room  windows  to  be 
let  in :  in  the  morning  he  quietly  marched  down 
to  the  water  quite  contentedly.  What  caused 
the  accident  we  could  never  discover,  and  can 
only  suppose  it  to  have  been  done  by  a  stoat  or 
polecat,  as  he  had  been  seen  more  than  once  at- 
tacking the  former,  which  were  very  numerous. 
The  wooden  bill  answered  remarkably  well  for 
two  or  three  months,  when  the  wire  by  which 
it  was  fastened  became  corroded,  and  it  dropped 
off :  it  had  unfortunately  been  secured  with  brass 
or  steel  wire,  instead  of  gold  or  silver:  had  it 
been  done  with  either  of  the  latter,  in  all  proba- 
bility poor  Dan  might  yet  have  been  alive,  if  not 
to  tell  his  tale  to  have  shown  his  wonderful  cure  ; 
hut  as  it  was,  we  did  not  like  putting  him  again 
to  the  pain  of  drilling  fresh  holes  in  his  man- 
dible, as  the  old  ones  were  worn  through  ;  and 


though  we  kept  him  many  days,  in  hopes  that 
he  might  get  accustomed  to  the  loss  of  his  false 
bill,  and  be  able  to  feed  himself,  we  found  him 
totally  unable  to  do  so :  as  he  was  getting 
weaker  and  weaker,  from  want  of  sustenance, 
we  were  most  reluctantly  obliged  to  destroy  (his 
attached  and  sagacious  creature,  having  had  him 
nearly  seven  years. 

On  measuring  him  after  his  death  we  found 
him  to  be — 

ft.  in. 

From  wing  to  wing,       -  8  0 

From  tip  of  the  tail  to  tip  of  the  bill,    4  10 
Round  the  body  (but  when  in  good 
condition,  as  previous  to  his  acci- 
dent, he  must  have  measured  far 
more,)       -  -       -        2  7 


For  Friends'  Review. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  was  opened  on  Fourth  day, 
the  ,10th  inst.,  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of 
Friends,  and  of  those  professing  with  them,  who 
desire  their  children  to  be  educated  in  con- 
formity with  their  religious  principles  and  testi- 
monies. In  consequence  of  the  late  period  at 
which  the  arrangements  for  the  resumption  of 
the  school  were  made,  and  the  brief  notice 
given  to  those  who  designed  entering  students, 
the  Managers  have  decided  to  admit  suitable 
applicants  at  any  time  during  the  present  Sum- 
mer Term — it  being  understood  that  the  rule 
which  limits  admission  to  the  commencement  of 
the  terms  will  afterwards  be  enforced. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  addressed 
to  Lindley  M.  Moore,  Principal,  West  Haver- 
ford  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. ;  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  39  High  St., 
Philadelphia.  Letters  for  the  students  will  be 
directed  to  the  post  office  above  mentioned. 

5tk  mo.,  1848. 


BRAVERY. 

The  rational  and  immortal  being,  who  raises 
the  edifice  of  his  fame  on  simple  bravery,  has 
chosen  but  an  unworthy  and  a  frail  foundation. 
Separate  bravery  from  motives  and  purposes, 
and  what  will  remain  but  that  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  a  mastiff  or  a  game-cock?  All  just, 
all  rational,  and,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  all 
permanent  reputation,  refers  to  the  mind  or  to 
virtue ;  and  what  connexion  has  animal  power 
or  animal  hardihood  with  intellect  or  goodness  ? 
I  do  not  decry  courage.  I  know  that  He  who 
was  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  the 
nature  and  worth  of  human  actions,  attached 
much  value  to  courage ;  but  he  attached  none 
to  bravery.  Courage  He  recommended  by  his 
precepts,  and  enforced  by  his  example:  bravery 
He  never  recommended  at  all. — Dymond. 
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CHRIST  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

BY  STEELE. 

t)eep  are  the  wounds  which  sin  has  made ; 

Where  shall  the  sinner  find  a  cure  1 
In  vain,  alas  !  is  nature's  aid  ; 

The  work  exceeds  all  nature's  power. 

And  can  no  sovereign  balm  be  found  ? 

And  is  no  kind  physician  nigh, 
To  ease  the  pain  and  heal  the  wound, 

Ere  life  and  hope  for  ever  fly  ? 

There  is  a  great  Physician  near ; 

Look  up,  O  fainting  soul,  and  live  ! 
See  in  His  heavenly  smiles  appear 

Such  ease  as  nature  cannot  give  ! 

See  in  the  dying  Saviour's  blood, 

Life,  health,  and  bliss  abundant  flow; 

'Tis  only  this  all-powerful  flood 

Can  ease  thy  pain  and  heal  thy  wo  ! 

Sin  throws  in  vain  its  pointed  dart, 
For  now  a  sovereign  cure  is  found, — 

A  cordial  for  the  fainting  heart, 
A  balm  for  every  painful  wound. 


BROTHERLY  LOVE  AND  UNITY. 

Jesus,  Lord,  we  look  to  thee, 
Let  us  in  thy  name  agree  ; 
Show  thyself  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Bid  our  jars  for  ever  cease. 

By  thy  reconciling  love, 
Every  stumbling  block  remove  : 
Each  to  each  unite,  endear, 
Come  and  spread  thy  banner  here. 

Make  us  of  one  heart  and  mind, 
Courteous,  pitiful  and  kind  ; 
Lowly,  meek  in  thought  and  word, 
Altogether  like  our  Lord. 

Let  us  for  each  other  care, 
Each  the  other's  burden  bear; 
To  thy  church  the  pattern  give, 
Show  how  true  believers  live. 

Free  from  anger  and  from  pride, 
Let  us  thus  in  God  abide ; 
All  the  depths  of  love  express, 
All  the  heights  of  holiness. 

Let  us  then  with  joy  remove 
To  the  family  above  : 
On  the  wings  of  angels  fly; 
Show  how  true  believers  die. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

The  Indians  in  Yucatan  continue  to  gain  ground, 
and  are  rapidly  driving  the  whites  out  of  the  penin- 
sula. Great  numbers  of  the  latter  have  fled  from 
the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  many  of  them  in  a  very 
destitute  condition.  The  representative  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Yucatan,  residing  at  Washington, 
having  made  application  to  our  Government  for 
protection,  the  President  has  communicated  with 
Congress  on  the  subject,  and  a  bill  has  been  report- 
ed in  the  Senate  to  enable  the  President  to  take 
military  possession  of  Yucatan. 

A  package  containing  S49.000  was  stolon  from 
the  President  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Banking  and 
Insurance  Company,  on  the  3d  instant,  He  had 
crossed  in  the  ferry  boat  to  Jersey  City,  in  order  to 
take  the  cars  for  home,  and  left  the  package  lying 
on  the  seat.  Missing  it  when  he  had  nearly  reach- 
ed the  car,  he  returned  in  search  of  it,  but  it  was 


gone.  Tt  is  stated  that  from  20  to  $25,000  were  ir 
notes  of  the  Company,  and  the  residue  in  checks 
and  other  securities,  the  payment  of  which  has 
been  stopped.  A  later  account  says  that  <S!21,50( 
of  the  money  have  been  recovered. 

Europe. — The  steamer  Britannia  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton on  the  7th  inst.,  with  news  from  Europe  to  the 
22d  ult.    Commercial  affairs  in  England  had  as- 
sumed a  more  favorable  aspect.    The  Parliament 
had  passed  the  crown  and  government  security  bill., 
making  open  and  advised  speaking  or  writing,  of  a  - 
seditious  tendency,  punishable  with  transportation  f 
for  life.    Ireland  continues  in  a  very  disaffected  „ 
condition.    The  leaders  arrested  on  the  21st  of  3rd 
month,  at  Dublin  (as  stated  in  the  30th  number  of 
the  Review,)  were   arraigned  on  the  15th  ult. 
France  appears  to  be  in  a  very  critical  condition. 
An  attempt  was  made  on  the  16th.  to  overthrow 
the  Provisional  Government,  with  the  view  of  con- 
stituting one  composed  of  the  violent  radicals  of 
the  present  Government,  associated  with  some 
others  of  similar  sentiments.    An  immense  gather-  « 
ing  of  workmen  assembled  at  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  commenced  marching  towards  the  Hotel  de  : 
Ville,  where  the  Provisional  Government  was  sitting, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  forcibly  deposing 
the  moderate  members.    The  movement  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instigated  by  a  radical  member 
of  the  Government.    The  National  Guards,  how- 
ever, turned  out  in  great  force,  and  occupied  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  people  dis-  t 
persed  without  coming  into  collision  with  them,  j 
Much  excitement  exists  in  some  of  the  other  towns, 
which  manifest  dislike  of  the  dictation  of  the  Capi-  j 
tal.    It  appears,  however,  that  on  the  20th  a  grand  , 
festival  took  place  in  Paris,  to  celebrate  the  frater-  ] 
nization  of  the  Army  and  the  National  Guard,  at  1 
the  conclusion  of  which,  a  vast  body  of  soldiery  | 
(said  to  exceed  300,000)  marched  in  procession  a 
through  the  city.    This  demonstration  was  believed  i 
to  have  greatly  strengthened  the  moderate  mem-  s 
bers  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  tranquilli-  j 
ty  had  since  prevailed  in  the  city.    The  elections 
for  members  of  the  National  Assembly  were  to  take  ! 
place  on  the  23d.     Some  collisions  had  taken. i 
place  between  the  Auslrians  and  Sardinians  in :  ' 
Lombardy,  but  nothing  decisive  appears  yet  to  be  '  * 
certainly  ascertained.    The  basis  of  the  Austrian  | 
Constitution  has  been  published.    Among  other i  j 
things,  it  is  provided  that  the  Parliament  shall  be' 
called  together  at  slated  intervals  :  the  Emperor 
having  the  right  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  it.  The 
Emperor  has  the  power  of  pardon,  except  in  the 
case  of  ministers,  when  it  must  be  with  the  consent . 
of  Parliament.    Trial  by  jury  in  open  court  is  pro- 
vided for.    Freedom  of  religion,  speech,  the  press,  , 
petition,  and  public  meeting,  are  granted,  subject 
to  future  laws.    The  members  of  the  upper  House 
of  Parliament  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Empe- 
ror, those  of  the  lower  House  are  to  be  chosen  from 
all  classes.  Much  confusion  exists  in  Germany,  and 
outbreaks  are  frequent  in  various  places. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Association  called  by 
direction  of  the  Managers,  will  be  held  on  Second 
day  afternoon,  5th  mo.  29th,  1848,  at  the  Commit- 
tee Room,  Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.  Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

Erratum. — Page  528,  line  16,  for  19  read  29. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 
NO.  i. 

In  introducing  the  following  selections  to  the 
readers  of  the  Review,  a  few  prefatory  re- 
marks may  be  proper. 

The  papers  of  our  beloved  friend,  Rebecca 
Jones,  having  been  placed  by  her  sole  residuary 
legatee  in  the  hands  of  the  present  compiler, 
were  in  course  of  arrangement  with  a  view  to 
publication  in  a  more  connected  form.  During 
a  delay  in  the  compilation,  arising  from  causes 
not  immediately  to  be  obviated,  anecdotes  re- 
specting her,  with  portions  of  her  narrative, 
found  their  way  to  the  press,  in  connection  with 
some  inaccuracies.  This,  so  far  as  the  auto- 
biographical part  is  concerned,  is  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  offer  to  the  Review,  in  a 
series  of  Essays,  some  selections  from  the  ma- 
terials referred  to,  in  which  course  the  compiler 
is  influenced  by  a  wish  to  share  these  interest- 
ing relics  with  those  of  her  former  friends  who 
may  very  soon  be  permitted  to  follow  her ;  and 
also  by  the  hope  that  others,  in  the  perusal  of 
these  memorials  of  this  dignified  handmaid  of 
the  Lord,  may  be  stimulated  to  walk  by  the 
same  rule  and  to  mind  the  same  thing,  knowing 
that  the  principles  of  Truth,  which  she  found  to 
be  so  precious,  have  not  been  subject  to  fluctua- 
tion, and  that  the  crown  of  glory,  which,  we 
humbly  trust,  has  been  assigned  to  her,  is  re- 
served for  all  those,  in  every  age,  who  love  the 
appearing  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

The  caution  prefixed  to  the  following  lively 
narrative  of  the  convincement  of  R.  J.,  has  long 
operated,  as  a  bar  to  its  publicity,  on  the  mind 
of  the  proprietor  of  these  manuscripts,  by  whom 
her  memory  is  most  affectionately  cherished,  and 
her  wishes  and  requests  regarded  almost  as  a 
binding  law.  This  feeling  of  reluctance,  al- 
though not  removed,  has  in  some  degree  given 


way  to  the  followingconsiderations  :  The  wishes 
and  views  of  judicious  friends ;  a  conviction  that 
the  request  originated  in  the  writer's  very 
humble  estimate  of  herself,  and  in  more  private 
reasons,  the  force  of  which  has  been  weakened 
by  time ;  and  to  the  still  weightier  conviction, 
that  our  dear  departed  and  eminently  gifted 
friend,  was,  in  the  constrainings  of  that  love  in 
which  she  was  enabled  to  labour  for  the  good  of 
souls,  led  to  pen  this  testimony  to  her  Divine 
Master's  gracious  dealings,  and  that,  however 
undesirable  the  prospect  might  have  been  to  her 
shrinking  and  sensitive  mind,  it  is  right  at  this 
lime  to  extend  the  benefit  of  its  perusal  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  within  which  it  has  been 
known.  The  publication  above  referred  to  has 
decided  this  point ;  and  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  the  other  journals  from  which  selections 
will  be  made,  having  been  given  by  Rebecca 
Jones  to  the  friend  referred  to,  without  any  such 
restriction,  the  responsibility  is  entirely  removed 
from  her  of  making  public  anything  which  was 
prohibited.  The  compiler  himself,  cherishing 
the  most  tender  affection  and  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  his  venerable  friend,  trusts  that  any 
incompetency  or  error  of  judgment  on  his  part 
in  arranging  the  materials  before  him,  may  not 
obscure  the  light  of  her  example,  or  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  a  character  which  can  hardly 
be  appreciated  by  those  to  whom  she  was  not 
personally  known.  W.  J.  A. 

It  is  on  my  mind  to  leave  a  short  account  of 
my  convincement,  and  the  Lord's  gracious  deal- 
ings with  me,  a  poor  unworthy  creature  even  of 
the  least  of  his  mercies  and  of  his  Truth,  for  the 
perusal  of  some  of  my  best  and  most  intimate 
friends,  and  desire  that  to  such  only  it  may  be 
shown,  and  that  it  may  not  be  made  any  further 
public. 

"  Begin  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  we  have  Abraham  to  our 
Father  i  for  I  say  unto  you  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones,  to 
raise  up  children  unto  Abraham." — Luke,  iii.  8. 

"  Give  us  help  from  trouble,  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man." 

I  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  the  7th  month, 
8th  day,  1739.  My  parents'  names  were  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  Jones.  My  father  leaving  the 
city  when  I  was  an  infant,*  the  care  of  my  edu- 
cation, and  that  of  my  brother,  who  was  nine 

*  William  Jones  was  a  coaster — was  much  absent, 
and  died  from  home.    Rebecca  did  not  remember  him. 
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years  older  than  myself,  devolved  on  my 
mother,  who,  by  hard  labour,  keeping  a  school, 
brought  us  up  reputably,  gave  us  sufficient 
learning,  and  educated  us  in  the  way  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Before  I  was  twelve  years  of  age,  I  often  so- 
licited my  mother  for  liberty  to  go  with  some  of 
the  neighbours'  children,  who  were  Friends,  to 
their  meetings,  with  which  she  often  complied, 
saying  that  I  was  but  a  child,  and  not  capable  of 
determining  in  matters  of  a  religious  nature, 
which,  indeed,  was  really  so  ;  yet  I  have  abun- 
dant reason  to  believe  that  something  of  a  Divine 
nature  was  then  secretly  at  work  in  my  tender 
mind,  though  I  knew  not  by  what  name  to  call 
it,  which,  had  I  given  way  to  it,  would  have 
preserved  me,  though  but  a  child,  from  many 
things  into  which  I  afterwards  fell,  to  the  wound- 
ing of  my  poor  soul,  and  making  hard  work  in 
the  cleansing,  purifying  day,  that  afterwards 
powerfully  overtook  me,  and  from  which  I  could 
by  no  means  escape.  My  mother  would  fre- 
quently say,  "What  do  you  go  to  meeting  for  ?" 
I  being  light  and  airy,  would  reply,  "  I  don't 
know — but  I  believe  they  are  a  good  people, 
and  I  like  their  way,  for  there  is  not  so  much 
rising  up  and  sitting  down  among  them  as  at 
church."  And  blessed  be  the  God  of  my  life, 
who  thus  gradually  and  secretly  drew  my  mind 
toward  this  people — not  only  to  go  to  their 
meetings — but  I  loved  even  the  sight  of  an 
honest  Friend.  Yet  I  was  at  times  under  the 
influence  of  another  spirit;  for,  though  I  loved 
this  people,  and  very  early  saw  a  beautiful  order 
and  becoming  deportment  in  their  meetings,  I 
could  not  give  up  my  days  to  lead  such  a  life  of 
self-denial  as  the  Divine  Instructor  in  my  own 
breast  at  times  directed  me  to.  But  I  loved 
vanity  and  folly,  and  to  keep  unprofitable  com- 
pany, by  which  I  was  led  into  many  evils,  and 
quenched  the  blessed  spirit  from  time  to  time — 
yet  not  wholly,  for  oftentimes  in  the  midst  of 
my  career,  I  was  favoured  with  its  secret 
smitings,  and  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
flee  :  and  frequently,  when  in  bed  or  alone,  my 
heart  was  made  uneasy  for  the  multitude  of  my 
transgressions,  so  that  I  often  promised  to  amend, 
for  1  greatly  feared  to  die.  But  alas  !  though  I 
made  covenant,  I  soon  forgot  it,  and  returned  to 
the  same  tilings  for  which  I  had  been  reproved, 
and  thus  added  sin  to  rebellion  for  some  time. 

Yet  I  kept  close  to  meetings,  both  first  and 
week  days,  when  I  could  get  away  without  my 
mother's  knowledge,  though  I  knew  not  why  I 
went,  for  I  liked  not  their  way  of  preaching,  but 
was  always  best  pleased  with  silent  meetings. 

In  the  year  1754,  and  in  the  1  Glh  year  of  my 
age,  came  from  old  England  on  a  religious  visit 
to  the  churches  of  Christ  in  America,  Catharine 
Payton,  in  company  with  Mary  Peisly,  from 
Ireland.  I  was  at  divers  meetings  in  this  city 
with  the  aforesaid  Friend,  and  heard  divers  testi- 
monies which  she  bore,  with  which  I  was  much 


pleased;  but  like  many  others,  I  only  heard, 
and  sought  not  to  learn  the  way  to  salvation  in 
sincerity.  But,  for  ever  blessed  and  praised  be 
the  great  Minister  of  all  ministers,  and  Bishop 
of  souls,  who,  in  his  abundant  compassion  to  a 
poor  creature  in  the  very  road  that  leads  to  ths 
chambers  of  death,  was  graciously  pleased, 
through  his  handmaid  to  set  my  state  and  con- 
dition open  before  me,  and  who  enabled  her,  in 
one  of  our  first-day  evening  meetings,  to  speak 
so  pertinently  to  my  situation,  in  showing  the 
consequences  of  trifling  with  Divine  conviction, 
and  proclaiming  God's  love  through  Christ  to 
all  returning  sinners,  that  I  cried  out  in  the  bit- 
terness of  my  heart,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  to  be  saved  ?"  And  so  effectually  was 
my  heart  reached,  that  I  was  made  willing  to 
forsake  everything  here  to  obtain  peace ;  yea, 
my  natural  life  would  not  have  been  too  great 
an  offering,  if  it  had  been  required,  that  I  might 
have  inherited  eternal  salvation. 

Oh,  the  many  days  of  sorrow  and  nights  of 
deep  distress  that  I  passed  through  ;  how  fre- 
quently did  I  cry  out,  "  Lord,  save  me  or  I 
perish  !"  I  almost  despaired  of  finding  mercy, 
for  sin  not  only  appeared  exceeding  sinful,  but 
my  soul's  enemy  almost  persuaded  me  that  my 
sins  were  of  so  deep  a  dye,  and  so  often  repeated, 
that  I  had  neglected  the  day  of  my  visitation, 
and  that,  though  I  might,  like  Esau,  seek  the 
blessing  with  tears,  I  should  not  obtain  it. 
,  But,  forever  magnified  be  the  kindness  and 
goodness  of  the  Lord  my  God,  the  everlasting 
Father,  he  left  me  not  here,  though  I  was  in  the 
situation  described  by  the  Prophet.  I  was 
greatly  polluted — lay  wallowing  in  the  filthiness 
of  the  flesh,  without  any  succour  from  temporal 
connections,  and  a  stranger  to  the  Lord's  family — 
"  Not  washed  at  all,  nor  salted  at  all,  but  cast 
out  as  in  an  open  field,  void  of  any  enclosure  ; 
none  eye  pitied  me,  to  do  any  of  these  things  to 
me."  When  the  sure  Helper  passed  by,  he 
beheld  me  in  my  deplorable  situation,  cast  his 
mantle  of  Divine  love  over  me,  and  with  a  most 
powerful  voice  said,  LIVE — yea,  he  said  unto 
me— LIVE. 

I  was  again  encouraged  by  the  renewal  of 
divine  favour  to  enter  into  solemn  covenant  with 
that  gracious  Being  against  whom  I  had  so 
highly  rebelled,  and  whom  I  had  so  justly  of- 
fended ;  and  fervent  were  the  breathings  of  my 
soul,  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  stick  close  to 
the  terms  made  in  this  the  day  of  my  humiliation. 

My  love  to  this  instrument  in  the  Lord's 
hand  was  very  great;  and  on  a  certain  time, 
being  reduced  very  low  in  my  mind,  under  the  con- 
sideration of  my  many  and  deep  transgressions, 
I  took  up  my  pen  and  opened  a  little  of  my  con- 
dition to  her,  though  I  was  afraid  to  sign  my 
name  to  it.  1  watched  an  opportunity  and  slip- 
ped it  into  her  hand,  just  as  she  was  going  into 
meeting,  and  in  two  days  after  received,  per  the 
hands  of  one  of  her  friends,  the  following  an- 
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svver,  which,  as  it  had  a  blessed  effect  in  en- 
couraging my  mind  reverently  to  confide  in  the 
Lord's  infinite  mercy,  I  here  transcribe  at  large. 
Peradventure  it  may  revive  the  hope  of  some 
afflicted  soul. 

"Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  1st,  1755. 
"Dear  Child, — I  have  carefully  read  thy  letter, 
and,  from  a  tenderness  of  spirit  which  I  feel 
towards  thee,  conceive  much  hope  that  thou  wilt 
do  well,  if  thou  keep  to  that  Power  which  has 
visited  thee.  Which,  as  it  has  already  appeared 
as  a  light  to  convince  thee  of  sin,  will,  if  thou 
wilt  suffer  it,  destroy  it  in  thy  heart.  Which 
dispensation  being  already  begun,  is  the  reason 
of  that  anguish  of  spirit  which  thou  feelest, 
which  will  lessen  gradually,  as  thou  art  assisted 
to  overcome. 

"And  be  not  too  much  discouraged,  neither  at 
what  thou  hast  committed  against  the  Lord,  nor 
at  what  thou  mayest  have  to  suffer  for  him  ;  for 
though  thy  sins  may  have  been  as  scarlet,  he  is 
able  and  willing  to  make  thy  heart  as  snow, 
upon  thy  sincere  repentance  and  humble  walking 
in  His  fear,  and  also  to  give  thee  strength  to  do 
whatsoever  he  commands  thee. 

"If  thou  art  willing  and  obedient  for  the  future, 
thou  shalt  eat  the  good  of  the  land  in  the  Lord's 
time,  and,  as  thou  hast  already  been  instructed 
that  '  thou  shalt  only  receive  consolation  as  thou 
art  fit  for  it,'  wait  patiently,  and  let  the  adminis- 
tration of  condemnation  be  fully  perfected, — so 
shall  the  administration  of  Light  and  Peace  be 
more  clear  and  strong :  which  will  assuredly 
come  upon  thee,  if  thou  abidest  faithful  to  that 
Power  which  has  visited  thee. 

"Thou  desiredst  me  to  explain  some  portions 
of  scripture  to  thee,  which  I  had  to  mention, 
which  1  am  willing  to  do  as  far  as  the  mentioning 
of  them  concerns  thy  state  :  which  I  believe  was 
to  awaken  watchfulness  and  care  over  thy  con- 
duct, that  thy  soul  may  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
purity  and  love  to  God,  which  will  be  manifested 
only  by  thy  obedience,  and  that  thou  may  not 
rest  in  anything  short  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
power,  revealed  in  thy  heart  as  a  refiner  and 
teacher,  nor  place  thy  happiness  in  anything 
short  of  his  salvation. 

"I  go  out  of  town  to-morrow,  and  not  knowing 
thy  name  by  thy  letter,  know  not  how  to  get  to 
speak  to  thee ;  and  have  therefore  committed  the 
care  of  this  to  A.  Benezet,*  who,  I  believe,  will 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  convey  it  to  thee 
"Farewell ;  and  may  the  Lord  continue  to  bless 
thee.  1  conclude,  in  much  haste,  thy  sympa 
thizing  friend, 

Catharine  Payton. 
'!P.  S.  I  had  rather  thou  kept  this  to  thyself; 
and  be  sure,  be  careful  how  thou  tellest  thy  con- 
dition to  such  who  have  no  knowledge  of  it." 

*This  letter  was  not  forwarded  to  her  by  Anthony 
Benezet,  but  by  another  friend,  as  will  be  hereafter 
explained.  W.  J.  A. 


On  the  receipt  and  reading  of  this  letter  my 
heart  was  melted  into  great  tenderness  before 
the  Lord,  and  my  mind  encouraged  to  trust  in 
his  boundless  mercy,  thus  extended  to  me  a  poor 
unworthy  creature.  My  resolutions  were  daily 
strengthened,  in  remembering  that  "  at  what  time 
soever  the  wicked  turneth  from  his  wickedness, 
and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he 
shall  save  his  soul  alive." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Non-Slaveholder. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MANA- 
GERS OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  FREE  PRO- 
DUCE ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

(Concluded  from  page  533.) 

During  the  past  year,  the  attention  of  the 
managers  has  been  given  to  the  subjects  in- 
trusted to  their  care.  By  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  manufactures,  which  is  herewith 
submitted,  the  quantity  and  kind  of  goods  manu- 
factured under  the  patronage  of  this  Association, 
will  appear. 

An  agent  has  been  employed  during  several 
months,  in  examining  the  condition  of  the  cotton 
and  sugar  cultivation  in  several  of  the  south- 
western states.  In  pursuing  this  enquiry,  he 
has  necessarily  come  frequently  in  contact  with 
the  possessors  of  slaves ;  yet  no  serious  ob- 
struction has  been  cast  in  his  way.  The  pro- 
priety and  consistency  of  our  course  appear  to 
be  generally  acknowledged.  Our  agent  has  fur- 
nished the  names  of  a  number  of  cultivators,  in 
some  of  the  northern  counties  of  Mississippi 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Tennessee,  by  whom 
upwards  of  two  thousand  bales  of  cotton  are 
raised  and  cleared  of  seed  by  free  labour.  Ar- 
rangements for  the  purchase  of  this  cotton, 
without  being  blended  witli  the  products  of 
slave-labour,  can  be  readily  made.  And  if  the 
traders  in  this  article  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  and  improve  the  facilities  af- 
forded by  the  information  which  this  agent  has 
elicited,  the  non-slaveholding  planters  of  the 
south  would  be  encouraged  to  increase  their 
cultivation,  and  to  preserve  the  product  of  their 
farms  from  being  mixed,  in  the  general  market, 
with  the  results  of  servile  labour. 

Cotton,  in  the  various  forms  which  it  has 
assumed,  has  been  so  intimately  blended  with 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  that  we 
cannot  expect,  if  we  could  even  desire,  that  its 
use  will  be  abandoned,  or  greatly  diminished. 
We  must  of  course  believe,  that  while  an  article 
of  such  apparently  indispensable  necessity  con- 
tinues to  be  produced  chiefly  by  the  labour  of 
slaves,  our  citizens  in  general  will  continue  to 
use  it,  without  any  very  critical  enquiry  into 
the  means  of  supply.  And  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  must  be  that 
the  sensibilities  of  the  community  will  be  greatly 
blunted  in  regard  to  the  evils  and  injustice  of 
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slavery  itself.  It  would  indeed  be  a  marvellous 
circumstance  if  we  could  retain  the  lively  con- 
viction of  the  abominations  of  slavery,  which  a 
first  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  must  impress 
on  an  uncontaminated  mind,  while  the  wealth  of 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  the  com- 
forts of  our  people  are  so  dependent  as  they  are, 
upon  the  operations  of  the  system.  But  if  a 
channel  was  opened  through  which  the  same 
advantages  could  flow,  without  admixture  with 
any  other  products  than  those  of  free  and  com- 
pensated labour,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  many 
a  torpid  conscience  (torpid  at  least  in  regard  to 
the  products  of  slave-labour)  would  be  aroused. 
The  hope  of  success  stimulates  exertion.  And 
a  well-settled  conviction  that  every  convenience 
and  comfort  which  the  drudgery  of  slaves  can 
furnish,  could  be  as  fully  and  cheaply  supplied 
through  the  instrumentality  of  free  labour,  would 
probably  do  more  than  all  the  logic  of  Aristotle, 
towards  establishing  a  belief  that  slavery  is  an 
evil  too  enormous  to  be  innocently  sustained. 
The  belief  that  slavery  itself  is  upheld,  and  its 
iniquity  participated,  by  those  who  support  .the 
markets  for  its  products,  would  probably  soon 
follow. 

Our  agent,  when  last  heard  from,  had  a  pros- 
pect of  visiting  Arkansas  and  Texas.  We  have 
understood  that  cotton,  in  considerable  quantity, 
is  raised  'by  free  labour  in  the  former ;  and  we 
hope  to  find  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  similarly  cul- 
tivated in  the  latter.  The  emigration  of  German 
settlers  into  Texas,  affords  a  hope  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  by  the  hands  of  freemen,  will, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  supercede,  if  not  eventu- 
ally exclude,  the  employment  of  slaves. 

A  merchant  in  New  Orleans  has  hired  thirty 
Germans,  and  proposes  to  plant  one  hundred 
acres  with  sugar  cane. 

A  Friend  in  Southampton  county,  Virginia, 
raised  thirty  bushels  of  rice  during  last  year, 
which  lias  been  purchased  for  the  free  produce 
store  in  this  city.  A  large  quantity  of  land,  on 
which  rice  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  is 
found  in  that  county  ;  and  there  are  free  coloured 
people  there  who  can  be  employed  to  perform 
the  necessary  labour.  Measures  have  been 
taken  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  rice  on  this 
land,  and  the  proceeds  will  probably  be  for- 
warded to  this  place  next  year.  Some  other 
products  of  southern  climates  are  expected,  un- 
touched by  servile  labourers,  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood. A  quantity  of  rice,  raised  by  a 
Friend  of  Perquimons  county,  North  Carolina, 
has  been  purchased,  and  is  expected  to  come  to 
hand  in  a  short  time. 

Our  friends  in  New  York  continue  to  mani- 
fest much  interest  in  the  cause  of  emancipation. 
The  affecting  subject  of  slavery  occupied  the 
serious  consideration  of  their  last  Yearly  Meet- 
ing; ami  the  conviction  that  the  war  in  which 
the  United  States  were  engaged,  was  designed 
to  extend  the  area  and  influence  of  this  un- 
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righteous  institution,  was  particularly  distressing. 
Their  members  were  pressingly  invited  to  a 
deep  and  weighty  consideration  of  the  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them,  and  cautioned  not  to 
lend  their  influence  in  any  way,  to  the  extension 
or  support  of  the  slave  power. 

A  store  has  been  recently  opened  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  by  Lindley  M.  Boag  and  George 
Wood,  in  which  articles,  the  produce  of  free 
labour  only,  are  sold. 

The  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  abstain  from 
the  products  of  slave-labour,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  consistent  testimony  against  slavery  itself,  has 
arrested  the  consideration  of  some  of  our  friends 
in  Ohio ;  and  they  are  preparing  to  open  a  store 
in  which  free  produce  only  shall  be  kept. 

The  manufacturers  of  England  have  hitherto 
been  the  most  extensive  purchasers  of  American 
cotton,  and  consequently  among  the  most  ef- 
ficient supporters  of  American  slavery  ;  but  the 
people  of  that  country  have  been  recently 
aroused  by  the  eloquence  of  George  Thompson, 
to  a  renewed  consideration  of  their  responsi- 
bility, in  thus  giving  encouragement  and  support 
to  a  system  which  their  government  and  people 
have  united  in  discarding. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  a  few  years 
ago  produced  such  an  excitement  among  a  cer- 
tain class  of  our  citizens,  by  his  eloquent  and 
thrilling  denunciations  of  slavery,  has  been, 
within  a  few  months,  elected  a  member  of  par- 
liament. Previous  to  this  event,  but  subse- 
quent to  his  leaving  America,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  British  possessions  in  India ;  and  now  in 
his  legislative  capacity,  purposes  to  make  it  a 
principal  object  of  attention,  to  draw,  from  that 
prolific  and  extensive  country,  the  supplies  of 
cotton  which  have  thus  far  been  obtained  from 
the  United  States.  And  in  this  effort  he  is  not 
by  any  means  a  solitary  labourer.  A  number 
of  his  philanthropic  countrymen,  among  whom 
we  find  several  valuable  members  of  our  re- 
ligious society,  have  embarked  their  talents  and 
energies  in  the  same  cause.  By  their  united 
exertions,  the  incidents,  the  nature,  and  evils  of 
slavery,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  supported, 
have  been  fully  exposed ;  and  the  attention  of 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land directed  to  a  traffic,  the  foundations  of 
which  are  not  laid  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow 
men. 

What  the  result  of  the  experiment  may  be, 
time  only  can  determine.  Neither  is  it  our 
business,  as  members  of  this  association,  to  en- 
quire what  benefits  the  people  of  India  may 
derive  from  the  opening  of  this  market;  but  we 
know  tbat  one,  if  not  the  principal  moral  motive 
for  thus  changing  the  channel  of  commerce 
would  be  removed,  if  the  cotton  of  the  United 
States  could  be  cultivated  exclusively  by  free- 
men; and  we  also  know,  that  its  transportation 
across  the  Atlantic  could  be  effected  at  much 
less  cost  and  danger,  than  its  importation  from 
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the  opposite  hemisphere.  Hence  we  may 
reasonably  infer,  that  every  successful  effort  to 
substitute  free  for  slave-labour  in  the  production 
of  this  valuable  commodity,  is  doing  something 
towards  preserving  the  commercial  connection 
between  the  United  States  and  our  mother 
country.  And  we  may  observe,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  nations  are  made  and  continued  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  for  the  needful  supplies, 
will  be  their  anxiety  to  preserve  the  relations  of 
peace.  Thus  the  labours  of  this  Association 
are  incidentally  aimed  at  the  evils  of  war  as 
well  as  of  slavery. 

There  is  probably  at  this  time  no  essential 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  object  for  which 
the  aggressive  war  upon  our  sister  republic  was 
waged ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  strenu- 
ous effort  is  now  likely  to  be  made,  to  open  a 
new  area  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
apathy  with  which  the  encroachments  of  the 
slaveholding  interests  have  been  suffered,  can 
scarcely  be  explained  upon  any  other  principle 
than  the  benumbing  influence  of  an  intimate 
commercial  connection  with  the  masters  of 
slaves,  and  the  habitual  use  of  the  products  de- 
rived from  their  unrequited  toil. 

When  we  take  into  view  the  admitted  and 
undeniable  fact,  that  most  of  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  community  are  impelled  by  real  or 
imaginary  interests;  and  that  every  system, 
however  objectionable,  which  has  been  once 
firmly  established,  will  enlist  the  prejudices  as 
well  as  interests  of  great  numbers  in  its  support ; 
that  the  institution  of  slavery,  like  every  other 
system  of  labour,  depends  upon  a  demand  for 
its  products;  we  can  scarcely  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion,  than  that  while  a  market  is  open 
where  the  productions  of  servile  toil  find  a  ready 
sale,  and  particularly  while  that  market  is  sup- 
ported by  men  of  the  highest  respectability, 
there  will  be  slaves  to  supply  it ;  and  so  long  as 
there  continues  to  be  a  pressing  demand  for 
slaves,  that  demand  will  produce  a  supply. 

Hence  we  may  derive  encouragement  to 
pursue  the  object  for  which  we  have  associated, 
confidently  believing  that  however  slow  our 
progress  may  apparently  be,  yet  resting  upon 
principles  which  are  fixed  and  immutable,  the 
result  must  eventually  be  such  as  every  philan- 
thropist would  ardently  desire. 
_  And  when  we  deliberately  examine  the  ad- 
vices frequently  issued  by  various  departments 
of  our  religious  society  in  relation  to  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade,  and  trace  these  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  founded,  we  are  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  its  members  will  not  fail 
to  maintain  the  position  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore occupied.  Our  society  has  been  univer- 
sally admitted  to  the  advanced  post  in  the  pro- 
gress of  emancipation.  This  has  been  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  faithful  exertions  of  enlight- 
ened individuals.  If  that  position  is  still  to  be 
maintained,  we  apprehend  a  further  advance  is 
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now  demanded.  Can  our  day  furnish  a  Wool- 
man  or  a  Benezet  to  lead  the  way  ?  We  confi- 
dently trust  that  their  mantle  has  not  fallen  neg- 
lected to  the  ground,  but  will  yet  be  the  covering 
of  thousands.  And  if  we  cannot  now  point  to 
their  equals,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the 
defects  of  individual  efficiency  may  be  compen- 
sated by  the  force  of  numbers. 

Samuel  Rhoads,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  17th,  1848. 


A  TESTIMONY 

Of  Grace  Church  Street  Monthly  Meeting, 
London,  concerning  William  Allen. 

(Concluded  from  page  531.) 

In  the  year  1823  he  was  again  introduced 
into  the  depths  of  sorrow,  by  the  decease  of  his 
tenderly  beloved  and  only  child ;  yet  he  was  re- 
markably sustained  by  an  Almighty  Power,  and 
when  his  spirit  was  ready  to  faint  within  him, 
he  was  enabled  to  say,  "  The  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  This  sore  bereavement  was  not 
permitted  to  checkHhe  flowing  of  that  stream  of 
divine  love,  which  embraced  in  its  course  the 
whole  family  of  man.  In  the  school  of  affliction 
he  was  stimulated  to  greater  diligence  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  talents  committed  to  his  trust. 
Various  and  important  were  the  objects  for 
which,  from  early  life,  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
actively  to  use  them.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  these  was  the  religious  and  liberal  educa- 
tion of  our  youth,  many  of  whom  shared  the 
privilege  of  his  fatherly  and  disinterested  efforts 
to  promote  their  improvement.  His  exertions 
in  the  important  work  of  early  instruction  were, 
however,  not  limited  to  our  own  Society,  but 
extended  to  the  children  of  the  poor  of  every 
clime,  and  of  every  colour ;  and,  in  order  to 
spread,  universally,  the  blessings  of  an  education 
based  on  sound  Christian  principles,  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  an  institution  to  which  he  con- 
scientiously devoted  much  of  his  energies  to  the 
close  of  his  active  life.  He  was  an  early  and 
zealous  advocate  for  the  promotion  of  universal 
peace,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  enslaved  Africans  ;  labouring,  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years,  to  promote  their  liberation  from 
cruel  bondage.  He  was  frequently  concerned 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  persons  employed 
in  the  administration  of  government,  the  great 
principles  of  righteousness  and  mercy,  in  refer- 
ence to  such  as  had  transgressed  the  laws  of  their 
country.  The  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures throughout  the  world,  was  an  object  which 
lay  near  his  heart ;  he  was  also  instrumental  in 
the  wide  distribution  of  religious  publications, 
particularly  such  as  tended  to  spread  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  our  Christian  profession ; 
having  found,  by  experience,  that  in  their  practi- 
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cal  working,  they  are  eminently  calculated  to 
promote  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men." 

He  was  often  acceptably  engaged  in  religious 
service  in  England,  both  by  appointments  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  with  certificates  from  this 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  several  times  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  once  paid  a  general  visit. 

In  1827  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Grizell 
Birkbeck,  whom  he  survived.  In  the  years 
1832  and  1833  he  again  joined  his  beloved  friend 
Stephen  Grellet,  in  an  extensive  journey  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  They  visited  some  places 
in  Holland,  several  of  the  states  of  Germany, 
and  parts  of  Hungary,  France,  and  Spain.  Some 
of  the  meetings  for  worship  were  very  memora- 
ble seasons,  the  effects  of  which  have  since  been 
feelingly  acknowledged.  Though  the  public 
profession  of  the  religion  of  Spain  did  not  admit 
of  this  line  of  service  there,  yet  they  found 
many  opportunities  of  spreading  the  truth.  They 
obtained  access  to  the  public  institutions  by 
means  of  a  special  permission  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  when  they  had  finished  their  labours 
in  Madrid,  they  stated  the  result  of  their  obser- 
vations in  a  memorial  to  the  King,  which  he 
cordially  received. 

In  the  year  1840  our  beloved  friend,  although 
sensible  of  ihe  infirmities  of  advanced  age,  felt 
drawn,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  once  more  to 
visit,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  brethren  in  some 
parts  of  the  European  Continent :  and  he  in- 
formed our  Monthly  Meeting  that  he  had  a  pros- 
pect of  travelling  with  his  dear  sister  in  the  truth, 
Elizabeth  Joseph  Fry,  who  was  liberated  for  a 
similar  service.  His  concern  was  feelingly 
united  with,  and  with  his  companion,  and  her 
brother  Samuel  Gurney,  he  proceeded  through 
Belgium  and  Holland  to  Germany.  They 
visited  the  Friends  at  Minden  and  Pyrmont,  and 
thence  went  on  to  Hanover,  and  various  places 
in  Prussia,  labouring  diligently  in  the  work  to 
which  they  felt  themselves  called.  Meetings 
for  worship  were  appointed,  at  their  request,  in 
Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Hanover,  Berlin,  and 
Dusseldorf,  all  of  which  were  numerously  attend- 
ed, and,  as  well  as  those  held  in  smaller  places, 
were,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  times  of  solemnity 
and  edification.  In  reference  to  some  of  them 
our  dear  friend  remarks  :  »  The  blessed  power 
of  truth  reigned  over  all."  He  returnrd  to  Eng- 
land to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  was 
afterwards  enabled  to  perform  the  remaining 
service  which  he  believed  was  required  of  him, 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  Re- 
specting this  journey,  he  says  :  "  The  tribute  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  was,  from  time  to  time, 
offered  to  Him  to  whom  alone  is  the  glory."  It 
was  not  only  by  visits  to  the  various  countries 
of  Europe  that  he  sought  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  man  ;  he  maintained  also  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  religious  persons, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  some  of  whom  he 


was  enabled  to  minister  to  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  wants  of  many. 

The  weightiness  of  our  dear  friend's  spirit 
was  felt  in  our  religious  assemblies  ;  he  rever- 
ently waited  for  divine  help,  and  was  careful 
not  to  utter  words  without  the  fresh  putting 
forth  of  the  good  Shepherd.  His  engagements 
in  the  ministry  were  peculiarly  attended  with 
the  unction  of  heavenly  love  ;  they  were  mark- 
ed by  great  simplicity,  and  a  fervent  desire  that 
all  might  be  attracted  to  the  fountain  of  life, 
and  be  made  experimental  partakers  of  that  re- 
freshing which  comes  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  He  was  often  led  to  dwell  upon  the 
spiritual  nature  of  true  worship,  and  of  that 
"  baptism  which  now  saveth  ;"  and  he  was 
frequently  concerned  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
infinite  value  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  dwelling  on  the  redemption  that 
was  thereby  purchased  for  fallen  man,  and  on 
the  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  doctrine.  The  preservation  of  the 
youth  amongst  us,  and  their  establishment  in 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  were  especially  the 
objects  of  his  fervent  concern  ;  and  he  frequent- 
ly and  affectionately  exhorted  them  to  attend  to 
the  monitions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  yield 
obedience  to  all  that  was  manifested  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  will. 

He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  in  his  private 
retirements,  often  poured  forth  his  spirit  in 
earnest  supplications  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
So  great  was  his  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  pub- 
licly calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
congregations  of  the  people,  that  when  he  ven- 
tured on  this  solemn  engagement,  he  manifested 
much  holy  fear  and  brokenness  of  spirit,  and  a 
baptizing  power  was  often  sensibly  felt  to  ac- 
company the  offering. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  passed  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  at  his  residence, 
near  the  village  of  Lindfield,  in  Sussex,  where 
he  had  established  schools  of  industry,  and  pur- 
sued many  plans  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  population.  During  his  stay 
at  this  place,  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  he  had  a 
serious  illness,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered :  his  mental  faculties 
had  lost  their  vigour,  and  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  withdrawing  from  many  of  those  avo- 
cations, in  which  he  had  been  long  and  usefully 
engaged.  But  under  this  trial,  he  gratefully 
recognized  the  care  of  his  gracious  Lord,  and  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  17th  of  10th  mo.,  he 
says,  "I  believe  this  illness  is  sent  in  mercy  to 
me,  to  wean  me  more  and  more  from  all  things 
below,  and  to  make  me  look  more  steadily  to 
the  end  of  time."  He  was,  however,  permitted 
so  far  to  recover  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  Stoke 
Newington,  and  generally  to  unite  with  his 
friends  in  their  religious  meetings,  a  privilege 
which  he  greatly  prized.    He  was  still  some- 
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times  engaged  in  the  ministry  with  weight  and 
clearness,  and  his  spirit  was,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  clothed  with  love.  Under  an  humbling 
sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  he  was  fre- 
quently led  to  speak  with  gratitude  of  his  hopes 
of  mercy,  through  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ 
his  Saviour.  Though  at  times  under  much  de- 
pression, from  the  sinking  of  nature,  he  said 
those  feelings  were  only  bodily,  and  that  he  felt 
no  condemnation.  The  calm  sweetness  of  his 
spirit  did  indeed  testify  that  his  mind  was  stayed 
on  God.  He  had,  for  some  time,  expressed  his 
belief  that  his  day's  work  was  nearly  done,  but 
he  could  not  say  he  had  a  wish,  as  to  whether 
his  time  here  were  longer  or  shorter.  Thus 
prepared,  with  his  loins  girded  about  and  his 
light  burning,  he  peacefully  waited  for  the 
summons  of  his  Lord.  Only  the  day  previous 
to  his  last  seizure,  which  was  during  his  stay  at 
Lindfield,  he  observed  how  particularly  com- 
fortable he  had  been  for  the  last  few  days. 

In  the  course  of  this  illness,  which  was  nearly 
of  eleven  weeks'  continuance,  he  was  remarkably 
preserved  in  patience,  and  though,  in  the  great 
prostration  of  the  bodily  powers,  the  mental 
also  participated,  yet  his  religious  sensibility 
was  lively,  and  his  love  flowed  towards  all 
around  him,  as  well  as  to  his  absent  friends.  In 
sending  a  message  to  one  of  them,  he  said, 
"  Tell  him  though  I  cannot  now  do  much  for 
the  cause,  I  dearly  love  those  who  love  the 
cause."  The  Scriptures  were  frequently  read 
to  him  at  his  own  request,  as  well  as  other  reli- 
gious books,  and  on  these  occasions  he  evinced 
great  tenderness  of  spirit.  When  hearing, 
with  interest,  an  account  of  some  of  our  early 
Friends,  he  remarked,  that  he  often  felt  com- 
forted in  the  hope  of  being  one  day  united  to  all 
those  worthies  for  ever :  he  afterwards  added 
with  tears,  "  0  !  how  of|en  I  think  with  com- 
fort of  those  gracious  words  of  the  Saviour, 
■  That  they  may  be  with  me,  where  I  am  ;'  " 
and  in  alluding  to  the  passage,  "I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me,"  he  said  it  was  a  precious  thing  to 
be  one  in  Christ.  He  desired  that  some  young 
persons,  in  whom  he  felt  much  interest,  might 
be  told  that  he  had  been  sustained  in  this  ill- 
ness beyond  what  he  could  have  expected,  that 
"nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  Lord's  presence 
could  support  at  such  a  time,"  but,  he  added, 
"  The  Lord  never  will  forsake  those  who  trust 
in  Him — He  never  will."  He  said  it  was  a 
trying  time,  but  all  must  come  to  it ;  flesh  and 
heart  failed,  but  he  again  repeated  his  assurance 
that  the  Lord  never  would  forsake  those  who 
trusted  in  Him.  When  sending  another  message 
of  affection  to  an  absent  friend,  he  remarked, 
that  there  was  no  happiness  but  in  the  path  of 
duty.  His  mind,  when  capable  of  reflection, 
seemed  steadily  turned  towards  heavenly  things, 
and  short  ejaculations  of  "  O  Lord  !  dear  Lord  !" 
continued,  when  nature  was  almost  exhausted.  | 


In  the  near  approach  of  dissolution  his  appear- 
ance indicated  a  heavenly  serenity  :  his  hands 
were  raised  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  then 
tranquilly  rested  on  his  bosom,  as  the  redeemed 
spirit  was  gently  released  from  its  earthly  tene- 
ment. At  that  solemn  period  a  holy  calm  per- 
vaded the  chamber,  and  the  consoling  belief  was 
granted  that,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  he  had  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

He  died  at  Lindfield,  on  the  30th  of  12th 
mo.,  1843,  and  his  remains  were  interred  on  the 
6th  of  1st  mo.,  1844,  at  Stoke  Newington,  after 
a  large  and  solemn  meeting,  held  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  was  seventy-three  years  of  age,  a 
minister  about  twenty-five  years. 


RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN  ITALY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evangelist, 
writing  from  Marseilles,  says  : 

"The  Waldenses  are  now,  by  published  de- 
cree, admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Catho- 
lic subjects  of  Sardinia.  As  the  1  freedom  of  the 
press'  has  been  guarantied  by  the  late  plan  of 
the  Constitution,  we  shall  soon  test  the  force 
and  spirit  of  the  article  on  that  subject,  by  a  de- 
posit of  Bibles  at  the  custom-house. 

"  The  Italian  papers  are  assuming  an  altogether 
new  face.  They  give  us  articles  pro  and  con 
upon  the  great  religious  questions  of  the  day — 
liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship. 
Cardinal  Lambruschini  is  conducting  a  contro- 
versy with  a  bold  writer  in  a  gazette  of  Flo- 
rence. The  Cardinal  is  intolerant  enough  to 
gain  immortal  honour  in  'the  Church ;'  hut  he 
writes  mildly,  and  allows  that  '  there  may  be 
different  and  even  hostile  opinions  upon  this 
question  (the  freedom  of  worship)  among  equally 
good  men.'  It  is  a  cheering  day  for  the  cause 
of  truth,  when  cardinals  are  willing  to  enter  the 
arena  of  free  public  discussion.  In  Sicily,  too, 
we  see  the  development  of  a  new  spirit  upon  the 
matter  of  religion.  In  the  last  number  of  one  of 
the  Sicilian  journals,  there  is  a  spirited  appeal 
for  toleration.  '  Religion,'  says  the  writer, 
'  ought  not  to  remain  the  slave  and  dependent  of 
the  caprice  of  the  local  Ministry,  or  of  govern- 
ment ;  for  religion,  thus  degraded  and  metamor- 
phosed in  the  hands  of  power,  as  a  means  of  go- 
vernment, no  longer  retains  moral  force,  as  ex- 
perience proves,  either  for  assisting  the  govern- 
ment, or  for  conducting  the  people  into  true  mo- 
rality and  true  civilization.'  Well  said  for  a 
Sicilian." 


CONSUMPTION. 

Sir  James  Clark,  physician  to  the  queen, 
enumerates,  as  the  exciting  causes  of  consump- 
tion, "long  confinement  in  close,  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  whether  nurseries,  school-rooms,  or 
manufactories  ;"  he  also  says,  "  If  an  infant, 
born  in  perfect  health,  and  of  the  healthiest 
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parents,  be  kept  in  close  rooms,  in  which  free 
ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  neglected,  a  few 
months  will  often  suffice  to  induce  tuberculous 
cachexia"  —  the  beginning  of  consumption. 
Persons  engaged  in  confined  close  rooms,  or 
workshops,  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  consump- 
tion :  thus,  of  the  233  tailors  who  died  in  one 
district  in  London,  in  1839,  123  died  of  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  of  whom  ninety-two  died  of  con- 
sumption. Of  fifty-two  milliners,  dying  in  the 
same  year,  thirty-three  died  from  disease  of  the 
lungs,  of  whom  twenty-eight  died  from  consump- 
tion. Dr.  Guy  reports,  that  in  a  close  printers' 
room,  he  found  seventeen  men  at  work,  of  whom 
three  had  spitting  of  blood,  two  had  affections  of 
the  lungs,  and  five  had  constant  and  severe  colds. 
After  reading  these  sad  facts,  who  can  deny  that 
the  chief  cause  of  consumption  is  the  respiration 
of  bad  air  ? — Ventilation  Illustrated. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  20,  1848. 

We  have  introduced  into  the  present  number  the 
first  portion  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  auto- 
biography of  a  Friend,  who  was  well  known  to  her 
cotemporaries  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
highly  gifted  members  and  ministers  of  the  society 
to  which  she  belonged.  Though  the  compilation 
will  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  consist  of  the  re- 
lation of  facts  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
writer,  and  of  the  religious  exercises  through 
which  she  passed,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that 
nothing  which  was  moulded  by  such  a  mind  as 
hers  is  well  known  to  have  been,  and  judged 
worthy  of  being  placed  on  record,  wiil  prove  either 
uninteresting  or  uninstructive  to  our  readers. 


Our  correspondent,  U.  M.,  having  in  conformity 
with  the  intimation  on  our  22d  page  recommenced 
his  review  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  we  have 
inserted  in  the  present  number  the  first  part  of  his 
essay,  the  conclusion  being  designed  to  appear  at 
a  future  time.  As  this  remarkable  woman  oc- 
cupied a  position  among  the  conspicuous  philan- 
thropists of  her  day,  such  as  probably  no  one  of 
her  sex  ever  did  before,  and  perhaps  effected 
greater  meliorations  in  the  condition  of  the  most 
degraded  classes  of  society  than  could  in  any 
former  instance  be  traced  to  the  exertious  of  an 
individual,  the  narrative  of  her  life  must  be  read 
•with  a  degree  of  interest  which  few  biographies 
are  capable  of  exciting.  As  she  also  occupied  the 
responsible  station  of  an  acknowledged  minister 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  frequent  and  familiar 
intercourse  into  which  she  was  led  by  her  philan- 
thropic labours  with  persons  whose  religious  opin- 
ions and  practices  differed  widely  from  those  which 


she  had  embraced,  was  naturally  viewed  with 
some  degree  of  apprehension.  That  she  was  herself 
fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  a  constant  guard 
upon  her  motives  of  action,  as  well  as  upon  the 
actions  themselves,  must  be  obvious  to  those  who 
examine  her  diary. 

But  if  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  her  cha- 
racter, we  must  consider  not  merely  the  nature  of 
her  engagements,  and  the  structure  of  her  mind, 
but  the  circumstances  with  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded. 

It  is  readily  perceived  that  the  unusually  be- 
nevolent cast  of  her  intellect  led  her  to  view  the 
favourable  side  of  the  characters  of  her  associates — 
that  her  habitual  disposition  to  be  pleased  with 
others,  induced  her  to  seek  for  points  in  the  senti- 
ments and  actions  of  her  friends  which  she  could 
approve  or  excuse,  rather  than  to  detect  their 
errors.  Yet  this  liberality  in  regard  to  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  others,  was  quite  compatible  with 
a  full  conviction  of  the  importance  to  herself  of 
the  testimonies  into  the  observance  of  which  the 
consistent  professors  of  her  own  religious  society 
are  led. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House  on 
Orange  street,  on  Fourth  day,  the  10th  inst., 
Horatio  C.  Wood  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  William 
Evans,  all  of  this  city. 

 ,  At  Friends'  fleeting  House  on  Arch  street, 

on  Fifth  day,  the  11th  inst.,  Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  " 
formerly  of  New  Hampshire,  to  Rebecca  Kite, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Kite,  of  this  city. 


Died, — In  Vassalboro,  Maine,  on  First  day  morn- 
ing, the  23d  ult.,  Richard  Shepherd,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  honest-hearted  friend, 
and  member  of  Vassalboro  Monthly  Meeting. 

 .  Near  Salem,  N.  J.,  after  a  short  illness,  on 

Fifth  day,  the  4th  inst.,  Martha  Abbott,  for  many 
years  a  useful  member  of  that  meeting. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  his  mother,  near 

Downingtown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  4ih  inst., 
George  Ashbridge,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  Very  suddenly,  on -the  7th  inst.,  at  her 

residence  in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Phebe  Osborne, 
a  member  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting. 

She  was  of  a  retiring  and  unassuming  disposition, 
and  much  attached  to  the  cause  of  Truth;  and 
whilst  a  solemn  admonition  is  afforded  by  her  in- 
stantaneous removal  out  of  time,  the  line  of  the 
poet  is  believed  to  be  applicable  : 

"  How  many  fall  as  sudden,  not  as  safe," 


"  Resolved,  That  no  nation  has  a  right  to  hold 
another  nation  or  people  in  subjection,  nor  im- 
pose upon  it  laws  and  institutions  of  government 
against  its  consent." 

This  was  one  of  the  resolutions  passed  una- 
nimously by  the  late  meeting  held  at  Washing- 
ton city  for  the  expression  of  sympathy  with 
France.    A  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the  French 
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Republic.  Why  not  a  copy  sent  also  to  the 
Mexican  Republic  T 

.  And  what  would  the  people  of  the  South  say  of 
us  if  we  should  pass  this  resolution,  verbatim  et 
literatim,  in  one  of  our  northern  cities,  and  circulate 
it  among  theix  slaves  ? 


For  Friends'  Review. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  with 
extracts  from  her  Letters  and  Journal. 
Edited  by  two  of  her  daughters.  In  two 
volumes,  8vo.  Vol.  2.  Philadelphia  :  J.  W. 
Moore,  193  Chesnut  street. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  in  the  first  and 
second  numbers  of  the  Review,  a  notice  appear- 
ed of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  and  a  promise 
was  given,  that  when  the  second  should  be  pub- 
lished, it  also  would  claim  attention.  In  the 
26th  number,  this  publication  was  announced, 
and  the  earliest  opportunity  in  our  power  is  em- 
braced to  redeem  the  promise  above  referred  to. 

When  we  look  into  the  lives  of  eminent  indi- 
viduals, whose  course  may  have  been  out  of  the 
usual  line,  if  we  would  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  them,  we  should  endeavour  rightly  to  under- 
stand their  motives  and  springs  of  action,  and 
thus  be  enabled  properly  to  appreciate  their  real 
characters. 

The  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry  was  marked  by 
much  that  was  peculiar  to  herself.  Educated 
in  fashionable  life,  with  the  indigencies  of 
wealth  at  her  command,  and  associated  with 
those  who  moved  in  the  highest  circles  of 
society,  she  yet  felt,  at  an  early  period,  that  it 
was  right  for  her  to  forego  enjoyments  of  this 
nature,  and  to  endeavour  to  place  her  dependence 
upon  something  of  a  far  less  perishable  charac- 
ter than  the  mere  gratilications  of  sense,  or  the 
applause  of  men.  It  pleased  Divine  Providence 
to  bestow  upon  her  a  noble  and  a  generous  na- 
ture. And  when  she  was  led  to  make  the  en- 
quiry, what  she  should  do  to  be  saved?  and  her 
soul  was  mercifully  visited  with  the  day-spring 
from  on  high,  and  she  yielded  her  heart  to  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  be- 
came still  more  abundantly  enlarged  with  desires 
for  the  welfare  of  all,  both  spiritually  and  tempo- 
rally, and  those  natural  endowments  which  so 
conspicuously  shone  in  her  character,  being  dis- 
ciplined in  the  school,  and  brought  into  subjec- 
tion under  the  yoke  of  Christ,  were  made  largely 
instrumental  for  the  good  of  others,  and  in- 
troduced her  into  a  breadth  of  service,  to  which 
few  of  her  sex  have  been  called.  Her  heart 
from  childhood  yearned  to  alleviate  suffering 
wherever  she  found  it,  and  being,  through  the 
revelations  of  the  Spirit,  enabled  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  estimate  the  value  of  an  immortal  soul, 
she  was  made  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  her  calling,  and  was  often  led  to  supplicate 


fervently  for  ability  to  labour  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  her  Divine  Master. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place,  to  ask  the 
reader  to  refer  to,  and  bear  in  mind,  the  closing 
remarks,  on  the  22d  page  of  the  second  number 
of  the  Review.  The  open,  unsuspecting  and 
ingenuous  character  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  made  it 
natural  that  she  should,  in  her  private  journal, 
very  freely  and  unreservedly  express  her  feel- 
ings and  her  doubts  in  relation  to  passing  inci- 
dents of  the  day,  or  to  the  peculiar  and  multi- 
plied trials  which  from  time  to  time  were  per- 
mitted to  press  upon  her.  Under  this  pressure, 
and  circumstances  as  they  existed  around  her,  it 
does  not  appear  to  the  writer  at  all  remarkable 
that  she  should  sometimes  have  written  unadvi- 
sedly, and  have  recorded  feelings  and  doubts, 
which,  if  entertained,  had  far  better  been  sup- 
pressed. There  are  passages  in  the  volume 
before  us,  as  well  as  in  the  first,  which  we  deci- 
dedly object  to,  and  it  must  be  regretted  that  they 
were  ever  written.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted 
that  they  were  permitted  to  appear  in  print. 
Judicious  pruning,  would,  we  are  satisfied,  have 
done  more  ample  justice  to  the  cause  of  Truth, 
and  to  the  sterling  worth  of  this  extraordinary 
woman.  14  is  not  our  object  to  particularise  any 
of  the  objectionable  passages  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  It  would  afford  no  gratification, 
nor  lead  to  the  discharge  of  any  duty,  to  bring 
into  prominent  notice  errors  of  judgment,  or  to 
endeavour  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  Elizabeth  Fry,  by  labouring  to  prove 
that  she  was  not  infallible.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
writer  to  present  her  to  his  readers,  as  she  has 
appeared  to  himself — a  woman  of  extraordinary 
powers — remarkably  qualified  and  gifted  for  the 
labours  whereunto  she  was  called — impressed 
with  such  a  conviction  of  her  infirmities,  as  con- 
tinually to  feel  the  necessity  of  relying  solely 
upon  Divine  support,  and  illustrating  in  her  daily 
walk  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  a  full  and 
perfect  development  of  the  highest  attributes  of 
our  nature.  We  would  adduce  her  career  in 
confirmation  of  the  sentiment  long  entertained, 
that  true  greatness — true  dignity — the  highest 
possible  point  of  human  attainment — can  only 
be  accessible  to  the  truly  baptized,* humble  and 
devoted  Christian. 

Would  that  it  were  in  our  power  sufficiently 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all,  but  more  par- 
ticularly of  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
upon  the  responsible  duties  of  life,  the  important 
fact,  that  he  who  would  most  effectively  bring 
into  operation  every  power  and  energy  of  his 
mind,  must  do  it,  and  continually  move  under 
the  influence  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  To  be  great,  is  to  be  good  ;  man  can- 
not possibly  act  under  any  influences,  so  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  employment  of  all  his 
faculties,  as  are  those  of  Christianity :  and  the 
writer  trusts  that,  without  exposing  himself  to  a 
charge  of  sectarianism,  he  may  declare  his  con- 
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viction,  that  there  is  no  more  thorough  exempli- 
fication of  Christian  doctrines  and  practice,  than 
genuine  Quakerism;  and  by  genuine  Quakerism 
is  meant,  that  which  George  Fox,  William  Penn, 
Robert  Barclay,  Thomas  Story,  John  Wool- 
man,  and  William  Allen,  died  in  the  profession  of. 

In  common  with  those  who  are  born  of  mem- 
bers, Elizabeth  Fry  had  a  birthright  in  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  yet  the  deep  interest 
she  manifested  in  its  welfare,  arose  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  soundness  of  its  doctrines,  and  the 
importance  of  its  Testimonies ;  and  when  it 
pleased  the  great  Head  of  the  church  to  bestow 
upon  her  a  precious  gift  in  the  ministry  of  His 
Word,  and  to  enlarge  her  experience  in  Christian 
doctrine,  her  views  of  Christian  philanthropy 
were  still  more  expanded,  and  her  eye  was 
opened  to  discern,  to  some  extent,  the  breadth  of 
that  field,  and  the  magnitude  of  that  labour,  into 
which  she  believed  her  Lord  and  Master  was 
calling  her. 

To  suppose  that  her  path  through  life  would 
be  one  in  which  there  were  no  trials,  were  to 
forget  the  declaration  of  Eliphaz  of  old,  who  had 
discovered,  that  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,  man 
is  born  to  trouble  ;  to  suppose  that  the  largeness 
of  the  gifts  with  which  she  was  entrusted,  or 
that  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  graces  with 
which  she  was  adorned,  growing  out  of  a  good 
stewardship  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God,  would 
exempt  her  from  affliction,  were  to  overlook  the 
experience  of  every  devoted  Christian,  who  is 
often  reminded  that  whomsoever  the  Lord  loveth, 
he  chasteneth,  and  remembereth  for  his  consola- 
tion, that  our  Saviour  himself  was  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief.  "  Sorrow  upon 
sorrow,"  she  writes  on  one  occasion,  concluding 
with  the  prayer  that  the  Lord  would  sustain  her, 
and  keep  his  "  unworthy  and  poor  sick  servant 
in  this  time  of  unutterable  trial.  Keep  me," 
says  she,  "sound  in  faith,  and  clear  in  mind." 

In  the  early  part  of  1827,  in  company  with 
her  brother,  Joseph  John  Gurney,  and  her  hus- 
band's sister,  Elizabeth  Fry,  who  was  also  a 
highly  valued  minister,  she  left  home  with  the 
approbation  and  unity  of  her  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings,  to  pay  a  Religious  visit  to 
Friends  in  Preland,  and  also  to  the  prisons  in 
that  country.  Discouragements  of  various  kinds, 
though  she  had  the  near  sympathy  of  her 
beloved  friends,  attended  her  setting  out  on  this 
journey.  Some  of  her  children  were  unable  to 
comprehend  how  such  a  service  could  be  con- 
sistent with  a  proper  discharge  of  other  duties, 
Which  they  believed  lay  nearer  home,  and  they 
were,  of  course,  not  likely,  with  such  views,  to 
lighten  the  burthen  which  rested  upon  their 
mother's  spirit,  or  to  aid  Iter  in  relieving  herself 
of  it.  "  What  am  I,"  says  she,  at  home  or 
abroad,  unless  my  Lord  be  with  me  to  bless  my 
labours?  therefore,  I  can  only  seek  to  he 
altogether  passive  before  Ilim,  praying  that  lie 
would,  in  His  mercy,  make  known  his  willcon- 
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cerning  me,  and  carry  on  his  own  work  in  me 
to  his  own  praise."  "  Grant,  O  Lord,  I  pray 
thee,  a  little  help,  that  whatever  thy  unworthy 
servant  does,  in  word  or  deed,  may  be  done,  as 
in  the  name,  so  through  the  power,  of  Christ  her 
Saviour."  This  journey  was  performed  by  our; 
travellers  in  much  unity  of  spirit,  and  similarity 
of  exercise.  They  visited  not  only  the  meetings 
of  Friends  in  Ireland,  but  the  prisons,  lunatic 
asylums  and  infirmaries,  mingling  occasionally 
with  the  poor  and  destitute  in  their  cabins, 
where  they  could  obtain  neither  "eggs  non 
bacon,"  round  a  turf  fire,  on  a  mud  floor,  a  hole 
in  the  top  for  a  chimney,  and  a  little  dirty  straw 
on  the  floor  for  the  inmates  "  to  sleep,"  as  they 
expressed  it,  "  up  and  down  in  the  room."  The 
sick  aud  the  sorrowful  were  sympathized  with 
and  comforted.  Among  the  great,  the  good  and 
the  influential,  they  found,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  that  a  door  was  open  for  their  labours; 
and  Elizabeth  Fry  appears  constantly  to  have 
endeavoured  "to  seek  for  help  from  above,  and  for 
a  quiet  mind,"  and  she  expresses  her  desire  that 
these  apportunities  might  not  be  lost  upon  those 
among  whom  their  lot  was  cast.  Some  of  her 
friends,  it  would  appear,  were  apprehensive  that 
her  course  in  this  journey  was  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, as  judging  from  outward  appearances,  might 
lead  to  an  improper  exaltation  of  the  creature, 
and  to  a  cherishing  of  the  tempta'.ion  to  believe 
that  her  own  arm  had  wrought  it ;  but,  she  re- 
marks, "  a  deep  conviction  of  my  own  unworthi- 
ness  and  infirmity,  was  so  living  with  me,  that 
these  things  were  more  likely  to  cast  me  into 
the  deep,  than  raise  me  up  on  high."  During 
an  illness  with  which  she  was  seized  in  Ireland, 
she  writes,  "  I  never  remember  to  have  known 
a  more  painful  time;  tried  without— distressed 
within  ;  feeling  such  fears  lest  my  own  faith 
should  fail."  However,  "I  had  most  sweet 
peace  afterwards ;  my  beloved  Saviour  arose 
with  healing  in  his  wings,  delivered  me  from  my 
fears,  poured  balm  into  my  wounds,  and  granted 
me  such  a  sense  of  having  obtained  reconcilia- 
tion with  my  God,  as  I  can  hardly  describe." 
The  visit  was  concluded  to  her  "relief,  peace 
and  satisfaction.  The  Yearly  Meeting  at  Dub- 
lin, crowning  all,  as  to  our  ministerial  services 
in  our  own  Society." 

Under  date  of  3d  mo.  27,  1828,  we  find  the 
following  entry:  "On  Second  day  I  attended 
the  Select  Quarterly  Meeting.  How  striking  to 
me,  and  how  humbling:  here  am  I,  that  used 
to  be  one  of  the  last,  least,  and  lowest  in  this 
Quarterly  Meeting,  now  obliged  to  be  one  of  the 
foremost  members  in  the  meeting  for  Discipline ; 
partly  from  so  many  vacant  places  being  now 
left  among  us — partly  from  my  long  experience 
of  its  ways,  and  many  years  in  its  service  ;  and 
last  of  all,  truly,  deeply,  unworthy  as  I  am, 
because  it  has  pleased  a  kind  Providence  to  grant 
me  the  unity  of  my  beloved  friends,  and  thus  to 
raise  me  up.    My  spirit,  notwithstanding  my 
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outward  cheerfulness,  was  much  bowed  down 
within  me,  in  earnest  cravings  to  be  washed,  re- 
newed, and  more  fitted  for  my  Master's  service." 
After  attending  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
British  Ladies'  Society  for  promoting  the  Re- 
formation of  Female  Prisoners,"*  in  which  she 
felt  called  upon  to  bear  a  prominent  part,  her 
"heart  being  so  full  of  interest  on  the  subject," 
and  her  "  head  so  full  of  matter,"  she  says  "  I 
may  set  my  seal  to  this — that  public  services 
are  fearful  services,  and  none  but  those  engaged 
in  them,  know  how  much  they  are  spared  who 
do  good  privately.  Still,  if  the  Master  calls  us 
into  public  duties,  it  is  notonly  well  but  honoura- 
ble ;  and  in  them  much  more  good  is  accomplish- 
ed, because  so  many  are  concerned  :  still  I  would 
have  no  one  seek  for  them,  but  if  rightly  brought 
into  them,  preservation  will,  I  believe,  be  granted. 
A  watchful,  humble  spirit  is  called  for  ;  one  that 
is  not  exalted  by  the  undue  approbation  of  fellow 
mortals,  nor  too  much  cast  down  by  disapproba- 
tion or  evil  reports.  There  must  also  be  a  will- 
ingness to  commit  all  these  works  to  Him,  who 
can  prosper  them  or  not,  according  to  his  own 
good  pleasure." 

Thus  we  find  this  dear  friend  endeavouring  to 
follow,  and  not  force  Providence,"  as  Cecil  has 
somewhere  recommended,  and  "  to  avail  herself 
of  the  openings,"  as  she  was  accustomed  to  term 
it :  ever  careful  to  bear  in  mind,  that  however 
industriously  and  zealously  she  might  labour, 
either  in  her  own  Religious  Society,  or  among 
others,  for  the  promotion  of  philanthropic  objects 
very  dear  to  her  heart,  it  was  the  Lord  only  who 
could  bless  her  endeavours  with  an  increase,  and 
crown  them  with  success.  U.  M. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


From  the  Westminster  Review. 

ANIMAL  INSTINCTS. 

(Continued  from  page  542.) 

Insects  furnish  some  of  the  most  striking  in- 
stances of  instinct  that  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  animal  kingdom ;  though  Mr.  Couch 
somewhat  unaccountably  dismisses  them  by 
merely  quoting  a  few  descriptions  of  extraordi- 


•This  Society  was  formed  about  the  year  1822,  and 
owed  its  institution  mainly  to  the  suggestions  and  efforts 
of  Elizabeth  Fry,  who  remarks,  that  "if  it  had  not 
pleased  a  kind  Providence  to  lead  me  into  some  other 
services,  and  in  his  tender  mercy  to  bless  me  in  them, 
I  think  there  would  at  limes  have  .been  great  danger 
of  my  being  pressed  down  out  of  measure  by  home 
cares."  The  principal  object  of  the  Society  .was  to 
form  a  central  point  of  communication  between  the 
numerous  associations  labouring  for  the  benefit  of 
female  prisoners  in  different  parts  of  England,  and 
holding  an  extensive  correspondence  with  persons  on 
the  continent,  interested  in  subjects  of  a  similar  nature. 
Many  females  of  distinguished  character  and  rank,  were 
enlisted  in  its  service,  and  its  influence  was  felt  and 
acknowledged,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  other 
countries  where  the  true  object  of  judicial  punishment 
was  beginning  to  be  better  understood. 


nary  migrations  of  what  he  terms  "  a  class  of 
animals,  in  which  the  modes  of  proceeding,  and 
the  motives  which  lead  to  them,  are  so  obscure 
as  to  preclude  any  attempt  at  explanation." 
Many  of  the  proceedings  and  motives  of  insects 
are  doubtless  obscure  ;  but  far  more  are  so  clearly 
expressed  that  "  he  who  runs  may  read."  Some 
insects,  for  example,  under  the  impulse  of  pro- 
viding for  that  offspring  which  the  parents  are 
never  to  behold,  after  constructing  a  suitable 
habitation  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  with 
an  admirable  instinct  are  actually  at  great  pains 
to  furnish  the  larder  with  such  food  as  the 
young  one  will  stand  in  need  of  on  its  exclusion 
from  the  egg,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  readily 
accessible  the  moment  it  is  required.  Nor  is 
the  nature  of  this  food  less  a  proof  of  instinct 
than  the  fact  of  its  being  stored  up :  in  some 
cases  it  is  of  a  vegetable  nature ;  in  others,  a 
living  caterpillar,  belonging  to  some  other 
species,  is  seized  by  the  parent  insect,  rendered 
insensible,  but  not  killed,  (which  would  defeat 
the  object,)  by  a  puncture  from  the  sting  of  its 
captor,  and  conveyed  to  the  nest  wherein  the 
egg  is  to  be  deposited.  Every  one  has  observed 
the  caterpillar  of  the  common  cabbage  butterfly 
apparently  brooding  upon  a  heap  of  yellow 
eggs.  This  affords  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
instinct  on  the  part  of  a  small  black  fly  which 
deposits  its  eggs  within  the  body  of  a  living 
caterpillar.  The  young  grubs,  when  evolved 
from  the  egg,  feed  upon  the  internal  tissues  of 
their  victim,  instinctively  avoiding,  however, 
to  attack  any  vital  part,  since  the  premature 
death  of  the  caterpillar  would  ensure  their  own 
destruction.  At  length  the  time  approaches  for 
the  parasites  to  take  upon  themselves  a  new 
condition  of  insect  life,  namely,  that  which 
immediately  precedes  their  perfect  winged  con- 
dition ;  at  the  same  period,  the  caterpillar  in- 
fested by  them  instinctively  seeks  out  some 
spot  wherein  it  also  may  pass  through  the  cor- 
responding state  of  inactivity,  preliminary  to 
its  appearance  as  a  winged  denizen  of  the  air. 
No  sooner,  however,  has  it  attached  itself,  than 
the  grubs  contained  in  its  body  make  their  exit 
through  the  skin;  each  spins  its  own  little 
cocoon  of  yellow  silk,  wherein  to  await  its  final 
change.  These  cocoons  are  collected  together 
beneath  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  which, 
being  now  in  too  exhausted  a  condition  to  pass 
into  the  chrysalis  state,  speedily  dies,  while, 
after  a  short  period,  the  parasites  break  from 
their  cocoons  and  become  perfect  insects,  in 
their  turn  seeking  for  new  victims. 

Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  the  manners 
of  insects,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  many 
of  their  "  modes  of  proceeding"  or  "  the  motives 
which  lead  to  them."  The  intention  of  the 
silken  cord  by  which  the  caterpillar  of  many 
butterflies  secures  itself  to  a  perpendicular  wall 
previously  to  becoming  a  chrysalis,  cannot  be 
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misunderstood.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  understand 
the  intention  of  the  coat  of  armour  formed 
around  itself  of  small  stones,  shells,  or  bits  of 
sticks,  by  the  larva  of  the  Phryganea :  the  use 
of  the  paper  manufactured  by  the  wasp;  of  the 
waxen  cells  and  store  of  honey  provided  by  the 
bee;  of  the  covering  of  down  stripped  from  its 
own  body  by  the  female  of  the  gipsy  moth, 
with  which  its  mass  of  eggs  is  protected  from 
the  severity  of  winter ;  these  are  all  equally 
easy  of  comprehension  :  and  no  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  these  interesting  creatures  and 
their  habits  will  venture  to  deny  them  the  pos- 
session of  instinct,  nor,  in  some  cases,  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  reason  either.  For,  as  Mr. 
Couch  in  the  main  accurately  observes,  though 
with  a  slight  confusion  of  terms  at  the  outset" 

"The  simplest  instinct  will  vary  its  proceed- 
ings according  to  circumstances;  and  the  small- 
est glimmering  of  reason  will  direct  it  to  modify 
these  proceedings  according  to  situation,  and  as 
they  may  best  lead  to  the  desired  result.  In 
many  creatures  of  the  land  this  variation  is  of 
common  occurrence,  and  is  not  only  directed 
according  to  a  change  of  circumstances,  but 
sometimes  seems  to  be  under  no  better  influence 
than  caprice.  The  daubers,  a  genus  of  North 
American  wasps,  to  save  themselves  the  labour 
of  building  a  cell,  have  been  known  to  make 
use  of  a  small  bottle,  closing  the  orifice  with 
clay;  and  the  mason  bees,  (Osmim.)  which 
usually  deposit  their  eggs  in  holes  dug  by  them- 
selves in  walls  or  sand-banks,  will  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  saving  themselves  labour,  by  em- 
ploying for  the  same  purpose  the  empty  shell 
of  a  snail." 

F rom  a  very  early  period,  naturalists  have 
been  aware  of  the  power  exercised  by  the 
cuttle-fish,  when  in  danger,  of  expelling  a  black 
fluid,  in  sufficient  quantity,  when  mingled  with 
the  surrounding  water,  to  hide  the  animal  from 
its  pursuers.  This  fluid  is  secreted  by  a  singu- 
lar organ  connected  with  the  intestine:  the 
animal  is,  moreover,  furnished  with  parrot-like 
jaws,  put  in  motion  by  powerful  muscles,  well- 
developed  salivary  glands,  several  stomachs,  and 
a  large  liver;  all  indicating  not  only  that  the 
instinctive  feeling  of  hunger  is  habitually  ex- 
perienced, but  that  the  means  of  allaying  that 
feeling  are  amply  provided;  while  the  appara- 
tus connected  with  the  secretion  and  expulsion 
of  the  inky  fluid,  is  expressly  formed  to  enable 
an  otherwise  defenceless  animal  to  exercise  its 
instinctive  demand  for  self-preservation,  in  the 
manner  most  consistent  with  its  mode  of  life 
and  organization. 

The  interesting  poetical  fiction  connected 
with  the  argonaut  or  paper  nautilus,  wherein  it 
is  represented  as  sailing  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  its  fragile  shell  forming  the  hull  of  its  vessel, 
the  two  expanded  membranous  arms  being 
erected  and  acting  as  sails,  while  the  six  taper- 


ing arms  were  used  as  oars,  has,  for  ages,  ren 
dered  that  animal  an  object  of  interest;  and  not 
withstanding  that  these  particulars  have  beei 
proved  fictitious,  recent  researches  into  its  trui 
history  have  shown  the  mollusk  to  be  no  les 
deserving  consideration,  from  its  every-da} 
actions,  than  from  the  exploded  functions  po- 
etically ascribed  to  it.  From  the  excessive 
thinness  of  the  beautiful  shell,  to  which,  by  th< 
way,  the  animal  has  no  muscular  attachment 
and  its  extreme  fragility,  it  is  constantly  liabh 
to  fracture  by  being  tossed  about  at  the  mercj 
of  the  waves.  When  this  happens,  and  it  is  nc 
unusual  occurrence,  the  animal  instinctively 
repairs  the  fracture  by  a  new  deposition  ol 
shelly  matter  to  the  broken  portion,  by  meam 
of  the  membranous  mantle.  This  circumstance, 
observed  in  a  number  of  argonauts  kept  in  con-: 
finement  in  an  open  cage  sunk  in  the  sea  in  the 
Bay  of  Messina,  by  Madame  Power,  removed 
the  doubts  of  naturalists  as  to  the  animal  being 
really  the  architect  of  its  own  habitation ;  since 
the  regular  increase  in  the  size  of  the  shell  to 
correspond  with  the  growth  of  the  animal  was 
witnessed,  as  well  as  the  power  of  repairing  the 
shell  when  broken  either  intentionally  or  acci- 
dentally. 

This  habit  of  forming  chambers  in  the  shelly 
covering  of  the  mollusks,  is  not  confined  to  the 
higher  members  of  the  family,  but  is  also  prac- 
tised, though  from  a  different  cause,  by  some  of 
the  more  simply  organized  individuals.    In  the 
case  of  the  water-clam  {Spondylus  vurius)  a 
bivalve  nearly  allied  to  the  common  oyster,  and 
which,  like  the  oyster,  is  attached  by  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lower  valve  of  its  shell  to  some 
extraneous  body,  when  the  animal  happens  to 
be  developed  beneath  the  overhanging  ledge  of 
a  coral  reef,  or  in  a  situation  where,  having  no 
power  of  locomotion,  it  would  run  the  risk  of 
being  overgrown  by  the  coral,  it  resorts  to  the 
expedient  of  carrying  forward  its  dwelling- 
chamber  by  a  series  of  new  formations  of  shelly 
matter,  so  as  always  to  keep  its  respiratory  and  I 
nutritive  apparatus  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding zoophytes.    A  longitudinal  section  of 
these  shells  exhibits  sometimes  as  many  as  four- 
teen such  chambers,  separated  from  each  other 
by  stout  and  regularly-formed  partitions.  The 
common  oyster,  when,  from  a  deficiency  of  food, 
its  body  has  shrunk  so  as  no  longer  to  fill  the 
interior  of  the  shell,  will  form  a  new  layer  of 
nacre,  and  thus  adapt  the  cavity  to  its  changed 
condition  by  adding  a  chamber  in  the  rear  of  its 
diminished  body. 

Among  the  Echinodermata,  progression  is 
effected  by  means  of  suckers  and  spines ;  the 
star-fishes  or  Asterida^  employ  the  former  ex- 
clusively; the  sea-urchins,  or  Echinida?,  pro- 
gress by  means  of  the  joint  action  of  their  suck- 
ers and  spines.  Professor  Forbes  observes,  that 
"  many  sea-urchins,  such  as  live  on  hard  sur- 
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faces,  moor  themselves  also  by  means  of  the 
tickers,  and  thus  adhere  very  firmly  to  the 
Iteijrocks,"  and  continues  : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  the  Echi- 
Hespoderms  provided  with  these  suckers,  they 
dajperve  not  merely  for  progression;  the  lower  we 
descend  in  the  scale  of  animal  nature,  (and 
squally  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,)  the  more 
y  tit  functions  do  we  find  performed  by  one  organ. 
iiMtlBut  observe  a  living  star-fish,  or  a  living  Holo- 
liailfhuria,  and  see  what  effective  organs  of  pro- 
ierc|gression  these  soft,  flexible,  weak-looking  tubes 
kmbre.  I  have  seen  an  Echinus  miliaris,  a  Spa- 
ively|angus  purpureus  and  an  Amphidotus  roseus, 
in  Jill  walk  along  the  bottom  and  up  the  sides  of  a 
leaJpish  of  salt  water  by  means  of  their  inferior 
mte,|entacula ;  and  the  first  mentioned  anchored 
.itself  by  extending  and  bending  its  superior 
puckers,  so  as  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  dish." 

The  passage  above  quoted  will  show  by 
what  means  the  common  sea-urchin,  or  sea-egg-, 
thchinus  sphcera,)  is  enabled  to  perform  a  not 
ijnusual  feat,  related  by  Mr.  Couch,  who  says 
;:hat  this  animal,  "  though  apparently  destitute 
pf  every  sense  or  possibility  of  regarding  ex- 
ternal objects  by  sight  or  hearing,  will  travel 
jp  the  rods  of  a  crab-pot,  enter  the  opening, 
descend  within,  mount  again  to  the  bait,  and 
select  the  particular  one  that  pleases  it  best 
-his  is  almost  an  act  of  reason. 


rROWTH  OF  POPULATION  AND  INCREASED 
LONGEVITY  IN  ENGLAND. 

At  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  in 
1066,  it  numbered  nearly  two  millions,  two- 
thirds  being  in  a  state  of  personal  servitude.  At 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (1603,)  the 
population  was  computed  at  between  four  and 
five  millions. 

In  1801,  the  first  regular  census  was  taken, 
and  since  that  time  there  have  been  four  cen- 
suses.   The  result  in  relation  to  the  population 
of  England  is  as  follows  : 
1801 


(To  be  continued.) 


1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


8,331,434 
9,551,888 
11,261,437 
13,091,005 
15,000,000 


Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
he  the  growth  of  population  had  been  extremely 
slow.  In  some  centuries  there  seemed  to  be  no 
increase  at  all.  From  1760  to  1801,  the  popu- 
lation rose  from  6,479,730  to  8,331,434— at  the 
ate  of  about  30  per  cent,  for  the  period  of  forty 
years.  From  1801  to  1841,  a  period  of  forty 
years,  it  increased  from  8,33 1 ,434  to  1 5,000,000— 
at  the  rate  of  about  78  per  cent.  Had  the  in- 
crease during  the  forty  years  ending  in  1801 
been  at  the  same  rate,  England  would  have 
numbered  then  eleven  millions  and  a  half,  in- 
stead of  eight  millions  and  a  third. 


Now,  how  are  these  facts  to  be  explained  ? 
Indigence  is  unfavourable  to  population,  as  the 
statistics  of  years  of  great  scarcity  in  England 
demonstrate.  And  luxury  is  scarcely  less  un- 
favourable. But  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation was  almost  imperceptible.  After  that  it 
began  to  increase  at  a  fixed  ratio ;  and  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  this  ratio  has  far  more 
than  doubled,  although  emigration  has  been 
conducted  on  a  scale  never  before  known.  How 
can  this  be  explained,  if  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  and  operatives  is  worse  now  than  in 
former  times — in  other  words,  if  they  have 
been  growing  poorer,  becoming  more  and  more 
destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life  1 

That  mortality  has  greatly  decreased,  and 
longevity  increased,  among  all  classes,  is  a  fact 
well  authenticated.  Wade,  in  his  annals,  speak- 
ing of  the  censuses  which  have  been  taken, 
remarks :  "  It  appears,  that  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  population 
has  been  increasing  with  unexampled  rapidity, 
especially  in  the  cities  and  towns ;  secondly, 
that  the  duration  of  human  life  has  been  greatly 
extended" — and  in  another  paragraph,  he  says : 
"  A  remarkable  result,  established  by  the  Par- 
liamentary censuses,  was  the  diminished  rate  of 
mortality."  In  1780,  the  annual  mortality  in 
England  and  Wales,  was  1  in  40 ;  in  1801,  it 
was  1  in  48 ;  and,  in  1830,  it  had  decreased  to 
1  in  58.  It  will  be  found  that  the  great  increase 
of  population  has  taken  place  in  the  working, 
especially  the  manufacturing  classes ;  and  that 
the  longevity  has  increased  not  among  the 
wealthy  classes  merely,  but  among  all  classes. 

It  appears  that  toward  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  duration  of  life  in  England 
was  considerably  less  than  in  France  ;  less  even 
than  in  Holland  nearly  a  century  earlier.  But 
since  that  period  surprising  changes  have  taken 
place  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  but  in  none 
has  the  change  been  so  great  as  in  England. 
From  that  period,  when  its  mortality  exceeded 
that  of  any  great  and  prosperous  European 
country,  its  mortality  has  been  steadily  diminish- 
ing, and  at  the  present  time  the  value  of  life  is 
greater  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Not  only  has  the  value  of  life  been 
regularly  increasing  until  it  has  advanced  beyond 
that  of  any  country  of  which  there  is  any  record, 
but  the  remarkable  fact  is  established,  that  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  now  live  considerably 
longer  than  its  higher  classes  did,  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries." 

We  might  multiply  proofs  on  these  points, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  No  statistics  adverse  to 
those  we  have  presented,  have  ever,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  published.  In  the  absence  of 
all  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  contrary,  these 
facts— these  vital  statistics,  in  relation  to  the 
ratio  of  the  increase  of  population,  increased 
longevity  and  diminished  mortality — lead  us  to 
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the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  improvement  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  England,  compared  with  their  con- 
dition in  former  centuries. — National  Era. 


INDIVIDUAL  DUTY; 

AND  THE   PRESENT  STATE   OF  THE  CHURCH 
CONSIDERED. 

We  should  state  facts,  were  we  to  make  such 
assertions  as  these.  There  are  few  revivals  of 
religion  in  the  country : — some  forms  of  great 
iniquity  have  gained  great  power,  and  are  gain- 
ing greater : — in  many  churches  the  spirit  of 
controversy  has  consumed  the  spirit  of  piety ; 
ill  others,  the  spirit  of  worldliness  has  gained  a 
mournful  pre-eminence,  and  thousands  are  led 
captive  by  it.  We  might  go  on  making  state- 
ments of  this  kind  to  a  much  greater  extent ;  but 
these  are  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

"Then  let  us  sound  the  loud  voice  of  alarm," 
say  certain  of  the  disciples: — "let  us  send  the 
rebuke  of  her  sloth  through  all  the  borders  of 
Zion  ; — let  us  sanctify  a  fast ; — let  us  call  the 
solemn  assembly;  let  us  awake  the  watchmen  of 
Zion,  for  they  are  slumberers  too; — let  us  make 
a  great,  a  united,  a  powerful  effort; — let  the 
whole  kingdom  of  God  be  addressed  ; — let  us 
say  to  the  North,  give  up,  and  to  the  South, 
keep  not  back  !" 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  quench  in  any  degree  the 
spirit  of  sympathy  in  the  declensions  of  Zion. 
Let  our  right  hand  forget  its  cunning,  if  Jeru- 
salem be  not  our  chief  joy,  and  if  we  do  not 
pray  for  the  peace  of  those  that  love  her. 
Therefore,  we  take  no  exceptions  to  the  lan- 
guage we  have  quoted.  But  we  would,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  sincercst  Christian  kindness,  point 
such  as  use  it  in  another  direction. 

There  may  be  those  who  cry  "  The  temple  of 
the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  who,  never- 
theless, are  not  themselves  lively  stones  in  the 
spiritual  building.  We  have  seen  sympathy 
spread  over  the  moral  wastes  of  half  a  continent, 
while  the  whole  energy  of  it  was  needed  on  the 
spiritual  desert  of  the  owner's  heart.  We  have 
seen  the  whole  church  the  object  of  apparently 
the  sincerest  pity,  and  the  gravest  rebukes, 
while  that  pity  would  have  been  well  spent  in 
mourning  over  personal  deficiencies  ;  and  every 
weapon  of  denunciation  has  found  a  fair  mark  in 
sins  at  home. 

And  more — It  does  but  require  a  small,  a  very 
small,  but  a  thousandth,  part  of  the  moral  energy 
to  raise,  with  a  multitude,  the  loud  voice  of  re- 
proach at  the  sins  of  the  church  or  the  nation, 
that  is  required  to  quench  only  one  of  the  minor 
evil  passions  of  one's  own  heart.  We  may 
boldly  point  our  artillery  at  the  abominations 
that  surround  us,  while  we  have  not  the  moral 
courage  to  strike  an  energetic  blow  at  the  sinful 
principle  within  us.    Far  more  easily  can  we 


rush  with  the  crowd  to  the  assault  of  other  men 
sins,  than  boldly  face  our  own,  and  patiently  g 
forward  with  the  work  of  their  destructioi 
There  is  something  grand  and  exciting  in  givin 
one  to  another  the  cry  of  onward,  while  there  i 
so  noble  a  mark  as  the  sins  of  the  church  or  < 
the  nation  ;  but  oree's  own  individual  deficiencie 
of  character, — O,  that  is  small  game. 

Now  disciple  of  Christ,  we  strike  not  at  an 
tender  concern  thou  mayest  feel  in  the  gener;  j 
welfare  of  the  church  of  God.    We  care  nc 
how  broad  are  thy  sympathies.    We  rejoice  il 
the  strength  and  depth  of  thy  emotions  of  ir  I 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  Zion  in  her  whole  exten  I 
But  we  do  caution  thee  not  to  be  drawn  by  anil 
object  whatever,  even  Zion's  welfare,  from  th 
spiritual  care  and  regulation  of  thy  own  mind,  j 

While  thou  mournest  over  desolation  elsf 
where,  see  to  it  that  thy  own  soul  is  not  a  moral 
waste.    Let  not  care  for  the  church  consum 
those  energies  which  the  culture  of  thy  ow.t 
heart  demands.    Zion's  present  weakness  an  I 
tarnished  honour  is  owing  more,  than  to  an;J 
other  cause,  to  the  neglect  of  personal  holiness 
Thy  zeal  for  Zion  has  no  good  foundation—! 
indeed  is  not  a  spiritual  reality,  but  a  shadov I 
only,  if  it  be  not  based  on  a  well  kept  heart— I 
if  it  does  not  originate  in  a  soul  framed  to  com! 
munion  with  God,  and  animated  with  the  hohl 
principles  of  the  gospel. 

This,  then,  is  the  bearing  of  our  preseri 
appeal.  Let  the  present  state  of  the  churcll 
awaken  thy  anxieties  that  thy  own  vineyard,  ar 
least,  shall  be  well  kept.  If  tares  have  startec 
and  are  luxuriant  in  every  other  field,  let  ther I 
be  at  least  one  from  which  they  shall  be  expelled  J 
even  to  the  last  of  their  number.  If  the  soldier! 
of  Zion  have  not  become  a  mighty  multitude,  lei 
there  be  one  soldier  of  the  cross  firm  and  truel 
and  be  that  honour  thine. — Selections. 


TO  FRIENDS  THAT  ARE  CAPTIVES  AT 
ALGIERS. 

Gousey,  iv  Essex,  10th  of  2d  mo.,  1683. 

Dear  friends  who  are  captives  in  Algiers! 
whom  the  Lord  hath  enlightened  with  his  "  da;| 
spring  from  on  high,"  and  visited  you  with  hi: 
tender  mercies  in  your  slavery  and  captivity! 
that  you  may  know  his  will,  and  do  it  in  hi;| 
light,  grace,  truth,  and  Spirit,  that  you  may  servif 
and  worship  the  holy,  eternal,  and  invisible  Godl 
that  made  you. 

Now,  dear  friends,  to  you  is  my  love,  and  t< 
all  the  rest  that  fear  God,  that  meet  with  you 
my  desires  are  that  you  may  all  keep  low  it 
humility  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  there  is  then  n< 
danger,  for  God  dwells  with  the  humble,  ant 
teaches  the  humble  the  way  they  should  wall 
in.  And  therefore  be  careful  of  God's  glory 
you  who  profess  the  name  of  God  and  his  Son 
that  your  lives,  and  words,  and  conversation! 
may  preach  godliness,  righteousness,  holiness 
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virtue,  sobriety,  and  modesty,  both  to  Turks, 
Moors,  Jews,  and  to  your  patroons,  and  to  the 
families  where  you  live:  for  Christ  hath  en- 
lightened every  man  that  comes  into  the  world  ; 
He  hath  enlightened  the  Turks,  Jews,  and 
Moors,  with  the  Light,  (which  is  the  life  in  Him 
the  Word,)  that  all  in  the  Light  may  know  God 
and  Christ ;  and  "  the  grace  of  God  which 
brings  salvation  hath  appeared  unto  all  men  ;" 
therefore  to  the  Turks,  Jews,  and  Moors,  yea, 
to  all  nations ;  so  that  with  the  grace  of  God 
they  may  be  taught  to  deny  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness,  and  live  righteously  and  godly. 

And  therefore  all  must  come  to  this  grace  of 
God  in  their  hearts,  which  brings  their  salvation, 
(if  they  have  salvation,)  and  come  to  the  throne 
of  grace ;  and  this  is  the  covenant  of  grace,  in 
■which  is  the  election  ;  and  God,  who  made  all, 
pours  out  of  his  Spirit  upon  all  men  and  women 
in  the  world,  in  the  days  of  his  new  Covenant, 
yea,  upon  whites  and  blacks,  Moors,  and  Turks, 
and  Indians,  Christians,  Jews,  and  gentiles,  that 
all  with  the  Spirit  of  God  might  know  God  and 
the  things  of  God,  and  serve  and  worship  Him 
in  his  Spirit  and  truth,  that  He  hath  given  them  ; 
but  they  that  do  resist  the  Truth,  and  quench, 
and  vex,  and  grieve,  and  rebel  against  the  Spirit 
that  God  hath  given  them,  such  are  not  like  to 
serve  and  worship  God  in  his  Spirit  and  Truth  ; 
but  he  that  endures  to  the  end  in  God's  grace, 
Spirit,  light,  and  truth,  shall  be  saved  ;  and  the 
Gospel  of  salvation  is  preached  to  every  crea- 
ture under  heaven  ;  which  Gospel  is  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  Gospel  of  peace  ;  and  so  it  is 
glad  tidings  to  every  creature  under  heaven,  and 
to  all  nations,  who  receive  and  obey  it.  Now 
this  is  the  day  of  God's  gathering  :  and  therefore 
all  must  come  to  the  light,  grace,  truth,  power, 
and  Spirit  of  God  in  their  own  particulars, 
which  they  have  from  God  and  Christ,  that  by 
it  they  might  be  built  upon  Christ,  their  heavenly 
Rock  and  Foundation,  who  is  their  way  to  God, 
who  bruises  the  serpent's  head,  and  through 
death  destroyed  death,  and  the  devil,  the  power 
of  death  ;  for  sin  brought  death  ;  and  no w  Christ, 
who  destroys  death  which  sin  brought,  and 
makes  an  end  of  sin,  is  the  sanctuary  for  all  his 
believers  in  all  storms  and  tempests,  trials,  and 
troubles,  and  sufferings,  to  rest  upon,  in  whom 
they  have  peace,  yea,  life  and  salvation. 

Now  there  is  a  common  saying  among  the 
Turks  to  the  Christians,  your  crucified  God, 
meaning  Christ.  Now  there  is  a  mistake  in  this 
their  saying.  Though  God  was  in  Christ  re- 
conciling the  world  to  Himself,  it  was  not  the 
Eternal  God  that  was  crucified  and  died,  that  was 
in  Christ ;  for  Christ  said,  when  He  was  about 
to  suffer  :  "  My  God,  my  God  !  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me  ?"  So  Christ  suffered  in  the  flesh, 
and  died,  and  was  crucified,  as  He  was  man  ; 
not  as  He  was  God,  the  Word  which  was  in  the 
beginning;  but  as  He  was  man,  who  bore  the 
sins  and  iniquities  of  all  mankind,  and  was  an 


offering  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  who 
tasted  death  for  every  man,  (all  being  in  death 
in  Adam,)  that  they  might  have  life  through 
Christ,  the  Second  Adam.  So  I  say  again,  that 
Christ  did  not  die  as  He  was  God,  but  as  He 
was  man.  "He  was  crucified  and  buried,  and 
rose  again  the  third  day,  and  ascended,  and  is  at 
the  right  hand  of  God :"  this  He  did  by  the 
power  of  God,  as  He  was  man.  So  the  Turks 
are  mistaken,  to  say  or  to  think,  that  the  Eternal 
God  could  be  crucified  or  die. 

Dear  Friends,  I  thought  needful  to  write  a 
letter  to  you  concerning  this  their  mistake,  which 
you  may  be  wise  in  making  use  of;  and  my  de- 
sires are,  that  you  may  be  preserved,  and  exalt 
God's  name  in  your  places  of  captivity,  and  in 
your  lives,  words,  and  conversations,  answering 
God's  witness  in  the  Turks,  Jews,  Moors,  and 
your  patroons.  And  keep  low,  and  walk  wisely, 
that  you  may  be  a  good  savour  in  the  hearts  of 
all  there-aways  ;  and  then  the  blessings  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  presence,  will  rest  upon  you,  and 
be  in  you.  I  think  you  have  more  liberty  to 
meet  there  than  we  have  here  ;  for  they  keep  us 
out  of  our  meetings,  and  cast  us  into  prison,  and 
spoil  our  goods.  ,  And  therefore  prize  your 
liberly  in  your  meetings,  and  do  not  abuse  it; 
and  the  Lord  preserve  you  all  in  his  grace,  fear, 
and  wisdom,  that  you  may  grow  up  in  Christ 
the  head,  and  walk  in  Him,  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Amen. 

Read  this  openly  in  your  meetings.  And  I 
have  sent  you  here  some  books  that  you  may 
read  them,  and  give  them  to  the  Turks  or  Eng- 
lish, as  you  may  see  fit ;  which  books  are  to  the 
Turks,  one  concerning  good  conversation,  and 
another  concerning  the  temple,  and  another  con- 
cerning Abraham  instructing  his  family  ;  and 
one  to  all  kings  and  princes ;  and  another  con- 
cerning revelation  and  inspiration  ;  with  some 
others  to  read  among  yourselves. 

And,  friends,  it  would  be  very  well  for  you, 
if  you  could  get  the  Turks  and  Moors'  language, 
that  you  might  be  the  more  enabled  to  direct 
them  to  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  God  in  them, 
which  they  have  from  God,  in  their  hearts ;  and 
then  getting  their  language,  you  would  be  able  to 
write  and  translate  any  papers  to  them,  which 
may  be  serviceable  to  instruct  them,  and  for  the 
spreading  of  the  Truth  among  the  Turks  and 
Moors.    So  with  my  love  to  you. 

George  Fox. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  was  opened  on  Fourth  day,  the 
10th  inst.,  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of  Friends, 
and  of  those  professing  with  them,  who  desire 
their  children  to  be  educated  in  conformity  with 
their  religious  principles  and  testimonies.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  late  period  at  which  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  resumption  of  the  school  were  made, 
and  the  brief  notice  given  to  those  who  designed 
entering  students,  the  Managers  have  decided  to 
admit  suitable  applicants  at  any  time  during  the 
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present  Summer  Term — it  bemg  understood  that 
the  rule  which  limits  admission  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  terms  will  afterwards  be  enforced. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  addressed  to 
Lindley  M.  Moore,  Principal,  West  HaverfordP.O., 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa. ;  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  No.  39  High  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Letters  for  the  students  will  be  directed  to  the 
post  office  above  mentioned. 

5th  mo.,  1848  tf. 


"  MY  TIMES  ARE  IN  THY  HANDS." 

Father  I  know  that  all  my  life 

Is  portioned  out  for  me, 
And  the  changes  that  will  surely  come, 

I  do  not  fear  to  see; 
But  I  ask  thee  for  a  present  mind, 

Intent  on  pleasing  thee. 

I  ask  thee  for  a  thankful  love, 
Through  constant  watching  wise, 

To  meet  the  glad  with  cheerful  smile 
And  to  wipe  the  weeping  eyes, 

And  a  heart  at  leisure  from  itself, 
To  soothe  and  sympathise. 

I  would  not  have  the  restless  will 

That  hurries  to  and  fro, 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do, 

Or  secret  thing  to  know, — 
I  would  be  dealt  with  as  a  child, 

And  guided  where  to  go. 

"Wherever  in  the  world  I  am, 

In  whatsoe'er  estate, 
I  have  fellowship  with  hearts 

To  keep  and  cultivate, 
And  a  work  of  holy  love  to  do, 

For  the  Lord,  on  whom  /  wait. 

I  ask  thee  for  the  daily  strength 

To  none  that  ask  denied, 
And  a  mind  to  blend  with  outward  life, 

While  keeping  at  thy  side  ; 
Content  to  fill  a  little  space, 

>So  thou  be  glorified. 

And  if  some  things  I  do  not  ask 

in  my  cup  of  blessings  be, 
I  would  have  my  spirit  filled  the  more 

With  gratitude  to  thee  ; 
More  careful  than  to  serve  thee  much, 

To  please  thee  perfectly. 

There  are  briars  besetting  every  path, 

That  call  for  patient  care 
There  is  a  crook  in  every  lot, 

And  a  need  for  earnest  prayer  ; 
But  a  lowly  heart  that  leans  on  thee. 

Is  happy  every  where. 

In  a  service  that  thy  love  appoints 

There  are  some  bonds  for  ine, 
For  my  secret  heart  is  taught  the  truth, 

That  makes  thy  children  free, 
And  a  life  of  self  renouncing  love, 

Is  a  life  of  liberty. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Association  called  by 
direction  of  the  Managers,  will  be  held  on  Second 
day  afternoon,  5th  mo.  29th,  1848,  at  the  Commit- 
tee Room,  Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.  Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Europe. — The  steamship  Cambria  arrived  at 
Jersey  City  on  the   13th  inst.,  with  dates  from 
London  and  Liverpool  to  the  29th  ult.   The  Cottor 
market  was  quiet,  with  little  variation  in  prices 
Bread   stuffs   had    somewhat  advanced.  The 
Money  market  was  tolerably  firm,  and  the  state  oil 
trade  rather  favourable.    No  disturbances  appeal 
to  have  taken  place  in  England  or  Ireland,  though  - 
the  danger  of  insurrection  in  the  latter  country  is  T 
still  imminent.    The  news  from  France  is  fa- 
vourable.  The  elections  for  the  National  Assembly 
took  place  on  the  23d,  and  as  far  as  heard  from, 
had  passed  off  without  serious  disturbance.  The 
moderate  party  appear  to  be  triumphant.  Lamar- 
tine  and  his  associates  are  far  in  advance  of  Ledru 
Rollin  and  the  violent  party  of  which  he  is  the 
leader,  in  the  vote  of  Paris,  for  the  department  in- 
cluding which  they  were  candidates.    The  result 
of  the  election  had  produced  a  very  sensible  im-  « 
provement  in  the  money  market.  The  Provisional  j 
Government  had  passed   a  decree   definitively  = 
abolishing  Slavery  in  all  the  colonies  and  posses-  | 
sions  of  the  French  Republic,  to  take  effect  two  ! 
months  after  its  publication  in  the  colonies.  An 
indemnity  is  to  be  granted  to  the  slaveholders,  the 
amount  and  form  of  which  will  be  fixed  by  the 
National  Assembly.    All  traffic  in  slaves  between  J 
proprietors  in  the  colonies  is  forbidden  from  the 
day  of  the  publication  of  the  decree,  as  is  the  in-  si 
troduction  of  free  negroes  from  Africa  by  any  !  ,( 
system  similar  to  that  of  the  Hill  Coolies  in  the  I 
English  colonies.    The  Sardinian  army  in  Lom- 
bardy  seems  to  have  been  lying  in  comparative 
inactivity  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  though  the  * 
latest  report  was  that  they  had  defeated  the  Aus-  1 
trians  before  Mantua.   It  is  also  said  that  the  King  11 
of  Sardinia  had  threatened  to  withdraw  his  army,  { 
fearing  lest  the  Lombards,  when  freed  from  the  \ 
dominion  of  Austria,  would  proclaim  a  Republic,  j 
The  Sardinian  King  appears  to  have  entered  into 
the  war  in  the  hope  of  extending  his  own  dominion 
over  Lombardy.    There  is  said  to  be  a  s-trong  :  ' 
party  at  Milan  in  favour  of  a  republic,  comprising  ;  ' 
the  whole  of  Italy.    On  the  13th  ult.  the  Sicilian  i 
Parliament  proclaimed  Sicily  independent  of  the 
King  of  Naples.    The  Sicilians  seem  inclined  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  under  a  Prince  of  some 
Italian  family.   A  bloody  battle  is  reported  to  have 
taken  place  between  the  Prussian  and  Danish 
forces,  near  Schlesvvig,  (sometimes  written  Sles- 
wick,)  in  the  Duchy  of  the  same  name.    The  | 
Prussians   were   victorious,  and   Schleswig  and 
Flensburg  fell  into  their  hands. 

Yucatan. — The  Indians  continue  to  be  success- 
ful. The  latest  account  is  that  they  have  taken 
the  town  of  Bacalar,  and  were  threatening  the 
English  settlement  at  Belize.  It  is  said 'they  have 
elected  a  King,  who  was  crowned  on  the  9th  ult. 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Chichen  | 
Itza,  and  who  bears  the  name  of  Tutul  Xiu,  the 
name  of  the  last  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country  J 
before  the  Spanish  conquest. 

A  fire  occurred  at  Detroit  on  the  9th  inst..  said 
to  be  the  largest  ever  witnessed  in  the  city.  It  is 
reported  to  have  raged  for  about  four  hours,  and  a 
strong  wind  which  was  blowing  at  the  time  caused 
the  flames  to  spread  with  great  rapidity.  The 
number  of  buildings  destroyed  is  stated  as  "  at  the 
least  calculation,  between  eighty  and  one  hundred." 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.  II. 

(Continued  from  page  547.) 

I  now  attended  meetings  constantly,  though  I 
suffered  some  hard  things  on  that  account.  I 
rejoiced  when  meeting  day  came;  yea,  the 
evening  before  meeting  day  my  mind  seemed 
under  the  preparing  power,  for  the  solemn  per- 
formance of  Divine  worship :  of  the  necessity 
whereof  I  was  now  truly  convinced,  as  also  of 
my  unfitness  therefor  without  the  renewed  and 
daily  influence  of  the  blessed  Spirit.  The 
heart-tendering  power  of  Truth  in  a  very  singu- 
lar manner  attended,  insomuch  that  if  I  was  not 
in  the  enjoyment  thereof,  my  meeting  seemed  in 
Vain.  I  frequently  compared  my  situation  about 
this  time  with  that  of  the  children  of  solid  Friends, 
many  of  whom,  I  perceived,  walked  widely 
from  their  holy  profession.  I  thought  if  I  had 
been  favoured  with  privileges  like  those  which 
many  of  them  enjoyed,  I  had  not  had  so  much 
work  for  repentance.  Oh,  that  they  did  but 
see  and  rightly  understand  the  manifold  obliga- 
tions they  are  under  to  the  Everlasting  Father, 
and  also  to  their  pious  parents.  Oh,  the  un- 
speakable advantage  of  an  early  education  in 
virtue  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord !  Certainly  in 
the  great  day  of  decision  it  will  but  add  to  the 
weight  in  the  scale  against  those  who  pursue 
lying  vanities,  forsake  their  own  mercies,  and 
rebelliously  turn  their  backs  on  the  admonitions, 
counsel  and  instruction  of  tender,  pious,  heart- 
aching  parents !  I  esteemed  myself  as  a  branch 
broken  off  from  the  wild  olive,  and  graffed  into 
the  good  olive  tree,  and  was  secretly  instructed 
that  I  stood  by  faith,  and  that  the  goodness  of 
God  would  be  toward  me  while  I  continued  in 
his  fear: — otherwise  I  should  be  cut  off.  I 
often  fervently  desired  that  those  who  had  erred 
and  strayed  among  the  youth  (whom  I  compared 
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to  the  natural  branches  of  the  good  olive  tree) 
might  be  graffed  in  again — "  for  God  is  able  to 
graff  them  in  again."  "  Be  not  high-minded, 
but  fear,"  was  the  solemn  admonition  frequently 
sounded  in  the  ear  of  my  soul. 

It  is  not  in  my  mind  to  particularize  every- 
thing that  fell  to  my  lot,  not  only  from  some  in 
near  connection  with  me,  but  also  from  my 
former  acquaintance,  to  whom  I  now  seemed 
estranged  ;  and  many  were  their  bitter  invectives 
and  hard  speeches  liberally  thrown  out  against 
me.  Yet  thus  far  I  may  say  of  a'  truth,  greater 
was  that  power  which  had  visited  me,  and  was 
in  a  degree  in  me,  than  these  mine  enemies  that 
were  in  and  of  the  world.  To  the  praise  of  my 
gracious  Benefactor  be  it  spoken,  the  more  I 
suffered  in  thus  turning  my  back  on  all  those 
things  which  in  time  past  I  so  greatly  delighted 
in,  the  more  my  strength  increased  and  my  reso- 
lutions were  confirmed  to  serve  the  Lord  the 
little  time  that  remained  to  me  in  this  life,  which 
I  then  often  thought  would  not  be  long. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1756  my  aforesaid 
friend,  C.  Payton,  embarked  with  her  before- 
named  companion,  M.  P.,  Samuel  Fothergill, 
(who  had  also  performed  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  on  this  continent,)  Samuel  Emlen,  of 
this  city,  &c,  and  set  sail  for  Europe.  Soon 
after  their  departure  I  found  an  indifference  to- 
wards attending  meetings  gradually  coming  on, 
and  the  enemy  of  my  soul's  happiness  sorely 
buffeted  me.  He  suggested  to  me  that  my  re- 
pentance was  vain,  (it  was  not  godly)  my  tears 
were  insincere,  and  that  I  was  most  certainly 
under  a  great  delusion.  And  the  Lord,  my  only 
Helper  in  this  night  of  probation,  saw  meet  in 
his  wisdom,  for  the  trial  of  my  faith,  to  hide  his 
face  from  me.  Thus  spake  the  deceiver  :  "  Why 
art  thou  thus  ?  surely  if  thou  wert  the  visited  of 
God,  he  would  not  have  left  thee  thus  poor, 
stripped  and  helpless.  Thou  art  not  on  the 
right  foundation  ;  for  if  the  Lord  had  been  at  all 
with  thee,  he  would  have  remained  with  thee 
for  ever."  Oh  the  grief  and  distress  of  my  poor 
soul!  The  Divine  presence  was,  withdrawn, 
and  I  had  no  friend  on  earth  to  speak  to,  nor 
any  to  whom  I  could  make  my  complaint.  Yet 
I  was  favoured  under  all,  with  strength  to  pray 
that  I  might  be  favoured  to  see  clearly  from 
whence  this  distress  and  doubting  arose.  And, 
blessed  be  the  God  of  my  life,  who,  though  I 
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thought  him  far  off,  was  near,  and  had  only 
withdrawn  as  behind  the  curtain  ;  he  heard  and 
graciously  answered  in  the  needful  hour.  I  re- 
solved if  I  perished  to  perish  at  his  feet.  And 
thus  spake  my  only  friend  and  alone  helper  :  "  I 
will  thoroughly  purge  thy  dross,  and  take  away 
all  thy  tin."  My  soul  replied,  amen,  so  be  it, 
blessed  Lord !  Here  I  could  feelingly  say  as 
did  David :  "  I  know,  oh  Lord,  that  thy  judg- 
ments are  right,  and  that  thou  in  faithfulness 
hast  afflicted  me  !"  Hope  revived  as  an  helmet 
of  salvation  ;  I  saw  mine  accuser  and  he  fled  ! 
Oh,  my  soul,  forget  not  thou  the  loving  kindness 
of  thy  God,  who  thus  graciously  appeared  for 
thy  help;  not  only  when  the  floods  of  the  un- 
godly made  thee  afraid,  but  when  in  close 
combat  with  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
the  Lord's  arm  brought  salvation,  and  his  right 
arm  got  the  victory. 

My  love  again  was  renewed  for  the  Lord's 
people;  and,  although  through  much  difficulty 
and  strong  opposition,  I  attended  meetings,  both 
first  and  week  days,  and  should  have  rejoiced 
had  I  been  worthy  to  sit  in  meetings  for  disci- 
pline, a  privilege  not  yet  granted  me  ;  I  fre- 
quently went  to  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings 
and  staid  the  first  sitting,  but  withdrew  when 
Friends  entered  on  business.  I  knew  I  had  no 
right  to  stay  longer — besides,  in  one  of  the 
yearly  meetings  for  business  1  was  desired  to 
withdraw  by  a  friend  whom  I  afterwards  dearly 
loved  ;*  and  though  I  left  the  meeting  under 
much  distress,  (being  at  that  time  very  low  in 
mind,)  yet  no  hardness  got  in,  blessed  be  the 
Lord  ;  my  love  rather  increased,  not  only  to  this 
mother  in  Israel,  but  to  the  whole  flock  ;  and  I 
admired  the  care  used  to  keep  such  meetings 
quite  select:  I  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  do 
so,  and  never  after  attempted  to  stay  till  I  was 
invited  by  some  who  I  thought  tenderly 
loved  me,  and  were  authorized  to  do  it.  And 
here  I  would  mention  the  observation  I  made  of 
some  of  our  youth  after  I  was  favoured  to  sit  in 
meetings  for  business.  I  frequently  looked  at 
them  with  love  and  tenderness,  but  admired  to 
see  so  little  sense  appear  among  them  of  the  na- 
ture and  design  of  sucli  meetings.  I  found  that 
many  attended  through  curiosity,  and  some  from 
other  motives:  but  very  few  whose  shoulders 
were  preparing  for  the  burden  of  exercise  that 


*  During  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1755,  R.  J.  went  to 
one  of  the  sittings,  not  being  aware  that  our  order 
required  such  meetings  to  be  select.  Findin;;  her  ac- 
customed seat  occupied,  she  went  up  stairs,  but  seeing 
so  many  plain  Friends,  she  felt  uneasy,  and  as  if  she 
had  no  business  there  :  which  feeling  was  increased  as 
she  uoticed  a  whispering  near  the  clerk's  table.  Catha- 
rine Kallender,  leaving  her  seat,  went  up  stairs  and 
sat  by  her;  and  seeing  R.  about  to  ri<e,  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  kindly,  and  presently  they  both  went 
out,  when  Catharine  informed  her  that  those  meetings 
were  exclusively  for  members,  but  that  she  believed 
the  time  was  not  distant  when  it  would  be  proper  for 
her  to  attend  them.  \V.  J.  A. 


lay  weightily  on  divers  mothers  in  the  family*  ( 
who  were  far  advanced  in  years,  and  in  all  pro-  , 
bability  would  ere  long  finish  their  course.    I  , 
mourned  at  the  prospect  of  a  succession,  and  , 
wished  that  the  spirit  of  Elijah  might  rest  on  j 
Elisha.    At  these  seasons  I  often  felt  a  holy  , 
zeal  to  cover  my  spirit,  and  an  engagement  ] 
sometimes  attended  that  the  Lord's  work  might  I 
go  on  and  prosper.    But,  in  that  weak  state,  I  , 
concluded,  that  if  the  youth  would  not  come  up  |  j 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  (I  mean  children  of  be-  , 
lieving  parents,)  the  cause  would  drop.    Yet  I  ,j 
was  sometimes  favoured  to  understand  the  Lord's 
proclamation,  "  I  will  work,  and  who  shall  let  , 
it."    Very  frequently  I  was  seized  with  an  ap-  , 
prehension  that,  if  I  was  faithful  to  the  mani-  | 
testations  of  Divine  grace,  the  baptizing  influ-  , 
ences  thereof  would  be  witnessed  for  the  clean- 
sing,  purifying,  and  preparing  my  spirit,  rightly 
to  engage  in  the  Lord's  work :  at  which  my 
heart  trembled  within  me,  and  I  greatly  feared  I 
should  push  Uzza  like.    And,  though  in  meet- 
ings  both  for  worship  and  discipline,  my  duty 
was  often  clearly  pointed  out  to  me,  yet,  the 
fear  of  marring  the  Lord's  work,  a  sense  of  my 
own  weakness,  the  situation  in  which  I  was 
placed  in  the  world,  the  prospect  of  much  suf- 
fering awaiting  me,  but,  above  all,  a  sense  of  the 
purity  and  stability  necessary  for  those  who  \ 
fight  the  Lord's  battles,  and  a  sight  of  my  own  i 
state  and  lonesome  condition  in  the  family ;  I  ,'  : 
say  all  these  things  mightily  humbled  me,  and  | 
reduced  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.    I  went  [  • 
alone — I  kept  silence — I  refrained   from  my  i 
natural  food,  and  my  sleep  departed  from  me. 
"I  was  stricken  of  God  and  afflicted."    In  this 
situation  I  attempted  several  times  to  break  my 
mind  to  some  Friends  by  writing,  and  to  let  them 
know  how  it  was  with  me — but  was  always 
stopped  from  doing  so ;  and  once,  when  I  went 
to  the  house  of  an  honest-hearted,  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  with  an  intention  to  open  my 
case  to  him,  the  ear  of  my  soul  was  saluted  with  | 
this  prohibition  :  "  See  thou  do  it  not — the  work 
is  the  Lord's."    My  mind  was  fervent  with  the 
Lord,  (than  whom  none  else  knew  my  con- 
dition,) that  he  would  be  pleased  to  favour  me 
widi  the  distinct  sight  and  knowledge  of  his  will, 
that  I  might  not  be  deceived  by  the  enemy  of 
my  soul — whom  I  had  before  seen  in  some  of 
his  artful  transformations — but  that  light  might 
so  attend  as  that  I  might  make  no  mistake  in 
darkness.    I  carried  my  burden  from  one  month 
to  another,  and  from  meeting  to  meeting,  until 
the  7th  month  9th,  1758,  in  an  evening  meeting, 
finding  no  excuse  would  longer  do,  and  that 
faithfulness  was  required,  after  Win.  Prickett 
had  finished  a  lively  testimony,  in  which  he 
expressed  much  sympathy  and  had  great  en- 
couragement for  some  who  were  under  prepara- 
tion for  the  Lord's  service,  I  stood  up  in  great 
fear  and  trembling,  and  expressed  a  few  sen- 
tences very  brokenly.    I  returned  home  with 
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the  promised  reward  of  peace,  which  I  had  long 
sought  in  vain,  but,  now  that  I  had  given  up  to 
the  Lord's  will,  was  favoured  to  obtain  it.  This 
was  my  first  public  appearance,  and  I  greatly 
desired  as  a  sign,  that  if  I  was  yet  mistaken,  I 
might  be  visited  and  advised  by  some  Friends. 
But  as  I  met  with  no  opposition  from  Friends, 
and  as,  contrariwise,  some  spake  encouragingly 
to  me,  I  found  need  to  watch  myself  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  was  fervent  in  spirit  that  I 
might  be  preserved  in  true  humility  and  Divine 
fear,  the  only  safe  situation  for  a  gospel  minister. 

And  now  I  found  it  my  place  to  make  a  stand 
against  some  things  in  some  of  my  near  rela- 
tives, with  which  I  before  had  no  unity.  And, 
blessed  be  God,  my  best  friend,  I  was  helped  to 
overcome  both  in  myself  and  others,  some  in- 
consistencies which  I  plainly  saw  Truth  dis- 
allowed of. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Review. 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 
Notice  of  the  Memoir  of  her  Life. 

(Continued  from  page  555.)  .  Jj» 

It  has  been  the  blessed  experience  of  the 
righteous  in  all  ages,  that  although  their  afflictions 
"are  many,  yet  the  Lord  delivereth  out  of  them 
all.  Many  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  heart 
of  the  Psalmist  was  sore  pained  within  him, 
and  he  longed  for  wings  like  a  dove,  that  he 
might  fly  away  and  be  at  rest,  he  was  yet 
enabled  so  to  rely  upon  the  goodness  of  the  Al- 
mighty, as  to  assure  all,  that  if  they  would  cast 
their  burdens  upon  the  Lord  he  would  sustain 
them  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  inestimable  privileges 
of  the  Christian,  to  lay  hold  in  Faith  of  the 
promise  of  our  Saviour,  that  he  will  be  with  his 
followers  to  the  end  of  the  world.  How  sub- 
limely beautiful,  and  what  a  rock  of  support,  is 
that  filial  dependence  upon  the  good  providence 
of  God,  that  enables  the  religious  man  con- 
tinually to  rest,  whether  in  heights  or  in  depths, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  very  hairs  of  his 
head  are  numbered — that  all  things  must  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  the  Lord, 
and  that  therefore,  neither  earthquake  nor  storm, 
can  shake  him  from  his  foundation — Christ,  the 
Rock. 

It  is  very  instructive  to  observe  the  meekness 
and  resignation  with  which  Elizabeth  Fry  bore 
her  trials  of  various  kinds  ;  and  strong  evidence 
is  thus  afforded  that  her  confidence  was  not  in 
man,  but  in  the  goodness,  and  mercy,  and  pre- 
serving power  of  her  Redeemer.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1828,  "  the  failure,"  say  her  editors,  "of 
one  of  the  houses  of  business  in  which  her  hus- 
band was  a  partner,  involved  her  and  her  family 
in  a  train  of  sorrows  and  perplexities,  which 
tinged  the  remaining  years  of  her  life."  On 
this  occasion  she  writes,  "  I  have  been  brought 


at  times  into  little  short  of  anguish  of  spirit ;  not, 
I  think,  so  much  for  what  we  must  suffer  our- 
selves, as  for  what  others  may  suffer :"  and 
when  she  was  ready  to  ask,  "  how  is  it,  Lord, 
thou  thus  dealest  with  thy  servant,  who  loves 
thee,  trusts  in  thee,  and  fears  thy  name?"  She 
wisely  concludes,  "this  is  my  infirmity,  thus  to 
query."  Whde  she  humbly  prayed,  that,  if 
possible,  this  bitter  cup  might  be  removed,  she 
also  desired  that  the  "  deep  and  sore  affliction" 
might  draw  herself  and  others  "  from  the  things 
of  time"  to  the  "  enduring  riches  of  eternity  ;" 
and  adds,  "  I  cannot  reason  upon  it,  I  must  bow, 
and  only  bow,  and  say  in  my  heart,  which  I  be- 
lieve I  do,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  On 
the  first  day,  at  meeting,  following  this  event, 
bowed  down  as  she  was,  she  rose  with  the  text, 
"  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him," 
and  enlarged  instructively  upon  it,  evincing  that 
her  faith  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  Divine  grace,, 
was  no  less  strong  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  than 
it  had  been  in  prosperity. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  well  ac» 
quainted  with  the  estimable  character  of  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  who  in  1807  had  married  Eliza- 
beth Fry's  sister  Hannah.  The  following  beautiful 
letter,  addressed  to  his  sister-in  law,  under  date 
of  12th  mo.  1st,  1828,  will  be  read  with  much 
interest : 

"  My  dearest  sister, 

"  I  have  hitherto,  I  confess,  shrunk  from, 
writing  to  you.  Not  surely,  however,  from  any 
want  of  feeling  for  you,  and  with  you  ;  but  from 
so  deep  a  sense  of  your  calamity,  as  to  make  all 
attempts  at  comfort  appear  almost  idle.  A  very 
quiet  day  yesterday,  and  a  long  time  spent  over 
the  ^39th  Psalm,  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  verse, 
with  peculiar  reference  to  you,  have  given  me 
more  encouragement.  I  am  more  able  to  feel, 
that  we  may  confidently  commit  you  and  yours 
to  that  most  merciful  Lord,  from  whom  the  dis- 
pensation has  come ;  and  I  have  been  comforted 
by  the  reflection,  strange  comfort  as  it  may  seem, 
that  you  and  all  of  us  have  not  long  to  live  ;  that 
in  truth  it  signifies  little  how  we  fare  here  for  a 
few  years,  provided  we  are  safe  in  that  long  and 
endless  journey  upon  which  we  shall  soon  enter. 
I  think,  however,  I  have  in  some  degree  fol- 
lowed you  in  the  little  mortifications,  as  well  as 
as  the  great  ones,  of  this  trial.  1  am  not  sure 
that  the  great  and  lasting  disaster  is  so  galling  to 
my  mind  at  the  moment,  as  some  of  the  little 
provoking  and  humbling  attendants  on  it.  But 
since  the  time  I  spent  in  heart  with  you  yester- 
day, I  have  been  able  in  some  measure  to  get 
rid  of  these  intruders,  and  to  look  upon  you 
under  the  aspect  of  one  beloved  of  God,  honoured 
of  men,  and  more  than  ever  loved,  cherished, 
and  delighted  in,  by  a  large  brotherhood.  I 
never  felt  so  keenly  as  now,  the  privilege  of  be- 
longing to  you,  or  so  conscious  of  the  honour 
and  the  benefit  of  such  a  sister ;  and  I  feel  no 
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distrust  about  your  future  lot.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  years  of  contentment  and  happiness  await 
you.  I  expect  that  your  light  will  shine  forth 
more  brightly  than  ever.  You  have  ever  been 
a  teacher  to  the  whole  family,  and  now,  I  am 
confidently  persuaded,  you  will  instruct  us  with 
what  humility,  with  what  submission,  and  with 
what  faith  we  ought  to  bear  the  deepest  trials. 
What  comes  from  above  cannot  be  bad  for  us; 
and  under  the  sense  of  this,  I  adopt  David's 
words,  '  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  oh  my  soul ! 
and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me ;  hope 
thou  in  God,  far  thou  shalt  yet  praise  him.' 
"Ever,  my  dearest  Betsey, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

"  T.  F.  Buxton." 

Among  her  numerous  correspondents,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  was  Dr.  Julius,  well  known 
to  many  in  this  country,  a  close  observer 
among  men,  and,  like  herself,  zealous  in 
the  promotion  of  whatever  he  believed  would 
benefit  others,  particularly  the  friendless  and  the 
destitute.  In  a  communication  to  Elizabeth 
Fry,  about  this  time,  he  informs  her  of  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "Lectures  on  the  improvement  of 
Prison  Discipline,"  &c.  To  these  lectures  is 
prefixed  an  Introduction  on  the  causes,  &c,  of 
crime,  both  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  the 
deep  importance  of  the  subject  induces  us  to 
state  that  the  result  of  his  observations  amounted, 
in  the  language  of  the  editors  of  the  memoirs  of 
Elizabeth  Fry,  to  this  :  "  that  in  those  countries 
where  the  education  of  the  people  is  decidedly 
on  a  moral  and  religious  basis,  crime  diminishes ; 
but  where  instruction  aims  only  at  the  increase 
of  the  means  of  wealth,  and  imparting  human 
knowledge,  there  crime  increases."  How  in- 
calculably important  to  a  state,  and  indeed  to  the 
•world,  is  a  view  of  this  kind  !  and  how  nar- 
rowly should  it  induce  us  to  look  into  our  sys- 
tems of  education.  That  the  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Julius,  as  above  stated,  are  essentially  correct, 
the  writer  has  long  apprehended,  and  it  is  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  all  whose  influence  is 
directed  to  the  education  of  youth,  very  seriously 
to  make  the  enquiry,  whether  that  system  can 
be  any  other  than  radically  defective,  and  likely 
to  produce  the  most  dangerous  results,  which  is 
satisfied  with  a  bare  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers — and  whether  the  infinitely  more 
important  part  in  the  training  of  youth  is  not  in 
aiming  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  future  upon 
principles  of  sound  morality  and  religion. 

In  the  course  of  a  religious  visit  through  Kent 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  1831,  she  says  she  "la- 
boured to  encourage  the  low,  the  poor  and  the 
sorrowful — to  lead  to  real  practical  religion,  and 
to  shake  from  all  outward  dependencies;  and 
that  our  principles  and  testimonies  of  a  peculiar 
nature  should  not  be  maintained  simply  as  a 
regulation  among  us,  but  unto  the  Lord,  and  in 
deep  humility,  in  the  true  Christian  spirit." 
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She  "felt  much  peace  afterwards,"  and  concluded 
that  the  visit,  though  long  delayed  from  various 
causes,  was  at  last  seasonable,  and  "  I  take  the 
lesson  home,"  says  she,  "  quietly  to  wait  for  the 
openings  of  Providence,  particularly  in  all  re- 
ligious services,  and  not  to  attempt  to  plan  them 
too  much  myself." 

Accompanied  by  William  Allen,  a  "satis- 
factory visit  was  paid  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
and  her  very  pleasing  daughter,  the  Princess 
Victoria,"  the  present  Queen.  During  the  in- 
terview, way  opened  for  E.  Fry  to  express  her 
desire  that  "the  young  princess  might  follow 
the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord,  that  as  she 
grew  in  stature,  she  might  grow  in  favour  with 
God  and  man."  Not  long  afterwards  she  met 
with  the  Queen,  and  conversed  with  her  "  almost 
entirely  on  benevolent  objects."  These  engage- 
ments, however,  among  the  great  of  this  world, 
did  not  obstruct  the  flowings  of  gospel  love  to- 
wards "  the  lower  classes,"  who,  she  felt,  had, 
equally  with  the  king  on  his  throne,  souls  to  be 
saved,  and  were  the  objects  of  redeeming  love. 
She  held  public  meetings  among  them  in  her 
own  county  in  barns,  &c,  and  when  the  labour 
was  accomplished,  she  says,  "  humiliation  is  my 
portion,  though  I  may  also  say  peace,  in  having 
thus  given  up  to  a  service  much  against  my  in- 
clination, and  I  hope  thankfulness  for  the  mea- 
sure of  power  at  times  granted  in  them." 

In  the  summer  of  1833,  with  a  part  of  her 
family,  she  passed  over  to  the  Islands  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey,  on  the  coast  of  France,  with  a 
view  to  recruit  her  somewhat  enfeebled  health. 
Here  her  "  time  was  divided  between  social  en- 
joyments— objects  of  benevolence — and,  above 
all,  devotedly  caring  and  labouring  for  the  good 
of  others."  It  was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  Eliza- 
beth Fry's  character  to  cultivate  a  cheerful  dis- 
position, and  gratefully  to  appreciate  what  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  given  us  richly  to  enjoy  ; 
and  the  writer  apprehends  this  portion  of  his 
"  Notice"  can  scarcely  be  more  pleasantly  closed, 
than  with  the  following  acknowledgment,  penned 
in  Jersey,  and  illustrating  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  cast  of  her  mind. 

"  I  have  much  enjoyed  and  valued  the  pleasant 
retreat  we  have  here.  I  desire  in  deep  gratitude 
to  acknowledge  the  renewed  capacity  to  delight 
in  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  The  scenery, 
and  feeling  fully  at  liberty  to  spend  part  of  many 
days  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  beautiful  country 
and  weather,  with  my  beloved  husband  and 
children,  has  been  very  sweet  to  me !  What  has 
not  religion  been  to  me !  how  wonderful  in  its 
operation.  None  but  He  who  knows  the  heart 
can  tell.  Surely  it  has  brought  me  into  some 
deep  humiliations;  but  how  has  it  raised  me  up  ! 
healed  my  at  times  wounded  spirit,  given  me 
power  to  enjoy  my  blessings  in  what  I  believe 
an  unusual  degree,  and  wonderfully  sustained  me 
under  deep  tribulations.  To  me,  it  is  anything 
but  bondage,  since  it  has  brought  me  into  a  de- 
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Iightful  freedom,  although  I  had  narrow  places 
to  pass  through  before  my  boundaries  were  thus 
enlarged ;  so  that  from  experience,  I  wish  to  be 
very  tender  over  those  still  in  bonds. 

"  Since  this  time  of  rest  on  first  arriving,  my 
way  has  remarkably  opened  to  a  tide  of  service, 
of  various  kinds,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
iu  philanthropic  concerns.  The  prison,  hospital, 
and  the  formation  of  a  District  Society,  take  up 
much  of  my  attention,  and  visiting  religiously 
the  families  who  attend  the  Friends'  meeting. 
I  have  very  much  felt  the  weight  of  these  meet- 
ings ;  and  duty  alone,  and  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  help  of  the  Spirit,  could  carry  me  through 
such  services,  for  which  I  am  so  totally  unfit 
and  unworthy." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Westminster  Review. 

ANIMAL  INSTINCTS. 

(Concluded  from  page  5570 

Among  the  Crustacea,  there  is  a  family  of 
crabs,  named  Paguridse,  or  hermit-crabs,  which, 
instead  of  being  entirely  cased  in  armour,  as  are 
the  other  members  of  the  class,  have  merely  the 
claws  enclosed  in  the  usual  calcareous  envelope, 
the  thorax  being  less  firm,  and  the  abdomen 
quite  naked.  Many  of  these  crabs  defend  their 
soft  tails  by  taking  up  their  abode  in  empty 
univalve  shells,  to  the  interior  of  which  they 
attach  themselves  by  a  sucker  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail,  and  only  quit  their  habitation 
when  the  increase  in  size  of  their  own  bodies 
renders  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  a  new 
domicile.  Among  the  Radiata  is  a  species  of 
very  simple  organization,  which  resorts  to  a 
similar  expedient  for  the  protection  of  its  soft 
body,  with  an  additional  display  of  ingenuity  not 
evinced  by  the  crab.  Professor  Forbes  thus 
describes  the  habit  of  this  creature,  which  he 
has  named  the  Shell-bearing  Sipunculus  (Sipun- 
culus  Bernhardus): — 

"  The  species  [of  the  genus  Sipunculus]  bury 
in  sand,  or  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  curious  animal  before  us,  adopt  the 
shells  of  dead  univalve  Testacea  for  a  house  and 
home,  after  the  manner  of  the  hermit-crab.  The 
Sipunculus  would  appear,  however,  to  be  of  a 
less  changeable  disposition  of  mind  and  body 
than  its  crustacean  analogue,  and  when  once 
securely  housed  in  a  shell,  to  make  that  its  per- 
manent habitation.  Whether  the  egg  is  origi- 
nally deposited  in  the  future  habitation  of  the 
animal,  by  some  wonderful  instinct,  or  is  only 
developed  when  lodged  by  the  waters  in  such  a 
locality,  or  whether  the  parent  Sipunculus  be- 
queathes the  chosen  lodging  of  its  caudal  termi- 
nation to  its  eldest  born,  and  so  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  a  veritable  entailed  property, 
we  know  not  at  present ;  but  the  inquiry  is  a 
most  interesting  one,  and  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  experimental  zoologist.    The  Sipun- 
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cuius  is  not,  however,  content  with  the  habita- 
tion built  for  it  by  its  molluscan  predecessor  ;  it 
exercises  its  own  architectural  ingenuity,  and 
secures  the  entrance  of  its  shell  by  a  plaster- 
work  of  sand,  leaving  a  round  hole  in  the  centre 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  protrusion  of  its 
trunk,  which  it  sends  out  to  a  great  length,  and 
moves  about  in  all  directions  with  great  facility." 

The  labours  of  the  coral-polypes  afford  very 
striking  examples  of  the  exercise  of  instinct, 
while  they  exhibit  the  wonderful  results  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  numerous  minute  animals, 
which,  individually,  are  comparatively  power- 
less, and  their  organization  very  simple.  In  the 
formation  of  the  immense  coral  reefs  and  islands, 
the  natural  instinct  of  these  little  animals  leads 
them  to  build  with  the  greatest  rapidity  to  the 
windward,  or  most  exposed  side  of  their  edifice, 
leaving  the  side  least  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  waves  to  be  the  last  completed.  Their 
labours  are  also  instinctively  confined  to  low- 
water-mark,  below  which  they  do  not  build. 
Mr.  Darwin  has  recorded  in  his  journal  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  little  architects 
and  their  wonderful  structures. 

Even  among  the  Infusoria,  the  thoughtful 
observer  must  recognise  the  influence  of  instinct 
when  he  views  their  varied  movements  and  the 
elaborate  apparatus  with  which  many  of  these 
minute  creatures  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  food.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Man- 
tell, 

"  No  organs  of  progressive  motion,  similar  to 
those  of  beasts,  birds,  or  fishes,  are  observable 
in  these  beings ;  yet  they  traverse  the  water 
with  rapidity,  without  the  aid  of  limbs  or  fins  ; 
and  though  many  species  are  destitute  of  eyes, 
yet  all  possess  an  accurate  perception  of  the  pre- 
sence of  other  bodies,  and  pursue  and  capture 
their  prey  with  unerring  purpose." 

As  has  already  been  explained  in  this  Review, 
these  various  motions  are  performed  by  means 
of  minute  hair-like  filaments,  termed  cilia,  which 
cover  and  fringe  the  bodies  of  the  Infusoria  ;  and 
we  quote  an  accurate  and  spirited  description  of 
their  movements  from  Dr.  Carpenter's  'Zoology.' 

"  These  movements  are  extremely  various  in 
their  character  in  different  species  ;  and  when  a 
number  of  dissimilar  forms  are  assembled  in  one 
drop  of  water,  the  spectacle  is  most  entertaining. 
Some  propel  themselves  directly  forwards,  with 
a-  velocity  which  appears  (when  thus  highly 
magnified)  like  that  of  an  arrow,  so  that  the  eye 
can  scarcely  follow  their  movement,;  whilst 
others  drag  their  bodies  slowly  along,  like  the 
leech.  Some  make  a  fixed  point  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  body,  and  revolve  round  it  with  great 
rapidity ;  whilst  others  scarcely  present  any 
appearance  of  animal  motion.  Some  move  for- 
ward by  an  uniform  series  of  gentle  undula- 
tions or  vibrations  ;  whilst  others  seem  to  per- 
form consecutive  leaps,  of  no  small  extent  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  their  bodies.    In  short, 
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there  is  no  kind  of  movement  which  is  not  prac- 
tised by  these  animalcules.  They  have  evidently 
the  power  of  steering  clear  of  obstacles  in  their 
course,  and  of  avoiding  each  other  when  swim- 
ming in  close  proximity.  By  what  kind  of 
sensibility  the  wonderful  precision  and  accuracy 
of  their  movements  are  guided,  is  yet  very  doubt- 
ful." 

The  mode  in  which  these  cilia  subserve  the 
purpose  of  procuring  food  may  best  be  under- 
stood by  studying  the  habits  of  the  common 
wheel  animalcule  {Rotifer  vulgaris,)  which, 
from  its  activity,  and  the  variety  of  its  move- 
ments, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  microsco- 
pic objects.  This  species,  at  its  anterior  extre- 
mity, is  furnished  with  two  sets  of  cilia,  disposed 
in  circles,  forming  what  are  termed  the  wheels  ; 
these  are  capable  of  being  folded  up  and  retracted 
within  the  body  of  the  creature.  When  desirous 
of  procuring  food,  the  Rotifer  fixes  itself  by  the 
extremity  of  ils  telescope-like  tail,  and  protrudes 
the  cilia  from  the  opposite  extremity ;  by  the 
vibration  of  the  cilia,  which  is  continued  or  sus- 
pended at  the  will  of  the  animal,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  perfect  rotation  is  produced,  which  has 
the  effect  of  creating  rapid  currents  in  the  sur- 
rounding fluid.  A  sort  of  whirlpool  is  caused 
by  each  wheel,  and  this  brings  towards  the  mouth 
minute  animalcules,  and  other  bodies  floating  in 
its  neighbourhood,  many  of  which  are  drawn 
into  the  gullet,  while  others  are  rejected  and 
carried  off  by  a  return  current.  This  proceeding 
has  been  likened  by  Spallanzani  to  that  of  a 
whale,  which,  having  driven  a  shoal  of  herrings 
into  a  bay,  by  repeated  blows  of  his  tail,  produces 
a  whirlpool  of  considerable  extent  and  rapidity 
of  motion,  whereby  the  herrings  are  projected 
into  the  mouth  of  their  pursuer.  If  this  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  whale  be  the  result  of  in- 
stinct, so  must  it  also  be  considered  when  prac- 
tised by  the  animalcule  ;  the  object  being  the 
same,  and  the  means  resorted  to  for  securing  it 
similar. 

It  would  seem  that  both  this  beautiful  creature 
and  its  near  ally,  Hydatina  senta,  together  with 
some  at  least  of  the  polypes,  enjoy  a  considera- 
ble power  of  selection  in  regard  to  their  food. 
A  species  of  the  latter  family,  Bowerbankia 
densa,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  when  fully 
expanded,  is  so  transparent,  that  the  whole  of 
its  structure  and  the  actions  of  its  organs  may  be 
seen  through  its  integuments.  Like  the  two 
Infusoria,  the  polyp  attaches  itself  by  its  lower 
extremity,  and  protrudes  its  tentacula,  which, 
like  the  cilia  of  the  former,  are  ranged  round  its 
mouth,  and  seem  to  be  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  individual ;  these,  when  put  in 
motion,  produce  a  current  of  water,  which  brings 
the  various  substances  floating  in  it  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  mouth.  As  in  the  Infusoria,  some 
of  these  matters  are  received  into  the  gizzard, 
while  others  are  rejected  ;  the  gizzard,  as  in 
them,  is  furnished  with  teeth,  which  triturate  the  ' 


food  before  it  passes  into  the  stomach  :  all  these  si 
actions  present  a  curious  analogy  between  ani-  is 
mals  belonging  to  two  classes  of  different  degrees  fi 
of  organization  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  but  for  lit 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  many  of  the  other  ti 
Infusoria,  numerous  other  actions  would  be  si 
observed,  which  in  combination  Avith  those  u 
already  recorded,  would  remove  all  doubt  as  to  it 
their  being  as  certainly  under  the  influence  of  t 
instinct  as  animals  of  a  much  higher  grade.         j  t 

The  lowest  position  in  the  scale  of  animated  c 
beings  seems  to  be  occupied  by  organisms  which  If 
many  naturalists  have  been  rather  inclined  to  ll 
place  with  plants ;  among  these,  the  most  con-  n 
spicuous  are  the  sponges  and  their  allies.  When  s 
studied  in  a  living  state,  a  constant  and  rapid 
circulation  of  water  through  their  tissue  is  almost 
the  only  action  by  which  the  existence  of  life  in 
these  simple  beings  is  manifested.    The  water 
enters  by  the   smaller  orifices,  traverses  the  li 
smaller  cavities  of  the  spongy  structure,  and  is  j  c 
eventually  expelled  by  the  larger  orifices  or  vents.  ( 
"  This  stream,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  is  made 
apparent  by  the  movement  of  the  minute  parti-  j 
cles  contained  in  it,  and  by  the  disturbance  of  i  i 
those  which  may  be  floating  in  the  surrounding  t 
fluid  ;"  and  he  continues  : — "  It  is  impossible  to  i 
assign  a  cause  for  this  movement ;  no  cilia  have  I 
been  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  adult  animal ;  i 
and  the  tissues  are  altogether  possessed  of  so  j 
little  contractility,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  I 
the  fluid  propelled  through  the  tubes  by  any  ] 
mechanical  influence  on  their  part."    As  this  i 
circulation  of  fluid  ceases  when  the  sponge  is  I 
dead,  we  are  inclined  to  view  it  as  the  instinc- 
tive means,  the  blind  impulse,  whereby  the  nu- 
trition and  the  growth  of  the  organism  are  in- 
sured.   From  the  water  thus  continually  passing 
through  its  tissue,  the  sponge  secretes  its  own 
peculiar  organic  texture,  as  well  as  the  spicula 
of  earthy  matter,  as  carbonate  of  lime  and  silex, 
disposed  among  its  tissues.    But  the  passage  of 
the  water  is  of  quite  a  different  character  from 
the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  sap  in  plants  ; 
since,  in  the  latter,  the  fluid  absorbed  by  the 
spongioles  of  the  roots  becomes  gradually  elabo- 
rated by  the  vital  action  of  the  plant  into  the 
various  substances  requisite  for  its  nutrition  and 
increase,  all  that  escapes  passing  off  by  perspira- 
tion from  the  leaves ;  while  the  sponge  would 
appear  merely  to  select  certain  substances  from 
the  water  in  its  passage,  the  greater  portion  being 
rejected,  and  expelled  by  the  large  orifices  ;  the 
action  being  somewhat  analogous  to  the  entering 
and  resuming  currents  in  the  Infusoria,  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  latter  the  cilia  are  obvi- 
ously the  motive  organs. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  briefly  state  our  con- 
viction, founded  upon  observation  of  the  infinitely 
varied  habits  of  animals,  that  every  integral  por- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  has,  according  1o  its  requirements, 
been  furnished  by  its  beneficent  Creator  with 
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such  a  measure  of  an  innate  impulsive  power,  as 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  due  performance  of 
such  actions  as  are  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  own  individual  existence,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  kind.  That  these  instincts, 
strictly  so  called — these  impulses  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  anything  rational  in  the  agent — are 
more  arid  more  curiously  developed  the  lower 
we  go  in  the  animal  creation.  That  in  addition 
to  what  we  strictly  term  instinct,  animals  are 
endowed  with  so  much  of  a  still  higher  faculty 
termed  reason,  as  will  direct  them  so  to  modify 
their  instinctive  impulses,  as  to  adapt  their  ordi- 
nary habits  and  actions  to  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PUBLICAN. 

At  a  Temperance  meeting  an  individual  who 
had  formerly  been  a  publican,  but  who  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Society,  addressed  the 
Chairman  in  nearly  the  following  terms  : — 

"  But  there  is  one  incident  I  will  relate.  Sir, 
the  last  five  years,  a  hard  working  mechanic, 
with  a  wife  and  several  small  children,  came 
regularly,  almost  every  night,  to  my  house,  and 
spent  the  evening  in  the  tap-room.  He  came  to 
drink,  of  course,  and  many  a  shilling  of  his  earn- 
ings went  into  my  till.  At  last  he  became  a 
perfect  sot — working  scarcely  one-fourth  of  his 
time,  and  spending  all  he  earned  in  liquor.  His 
poor  wife  had  to  take  in  washing  to  support  her- 
self and  children;  while  he  spent  his  time  and 
the  little  he  could  earn  at  my  house.  But  his 
appetite  for  liquor  was  so  strong,  that  his  week's 
earnings  were  usually  all  gone  by  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  and  then  I  had  to  chalk  up  a  score 
against  him,  to  be  paid  off  when  Saturday  night 
came.  The  score  gradually  increased  until  it 
amounted  to  three  or  four  shillings  over  his  regu- 
lar Saturday  night's  pay,  when  I  refused  to  sell 
him  any  more  liquor  until  it  was  settled.  On 
the  day  after  I  refused  to  sell  him  any  more,  he 
came  in  with  a  neat  mourning  breast-pin  enclos- 
ing some  hair — no  doubt,  I  thought,  of  a  deceas- 
ed relation.  This  he  offered  in  payment  of  what 
he  owed.  I  accepted  it,  for  the  pin,  I  saw  at 
once,  was  worth  double  the  amount  of  my  bill. 
I  did  not  think,  nor  indeed  care  about  the  ques- 
tion, whether  he  was  the  owner  of  it  or  not ;  I 
wanted  my  own,  and  in  my  selfish  eagerness  to 
get  my  own,  I  hesitated  not  to  take  a  little  more 
than  my  own. 

"  I  laid  the  breastpin  away,  and  all  things 
went  on  smoothly  for  a  while.  But  he  gradually 
got  behind  again,  and  again  I  cut  off  the  supply 
of  liquor.  This  time  he  brought  me  a  pair  of 
brass  candlesticks.  I  took  them  and  wiped  off 
the  score  against  him.  At  last  he  brought  me 
a  large  family  Bible,  and  I  took  that  too ;  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  I  could  sell  it  for  something. 

"  On  the  Sunday  morning  afterwards,  having 
nothing  to  do,  for  I  used  to  shut  up  my  house 


on  Sunday  mornings,  thinking  it  was  not  respecta- 
ble to  sell  liquor  then,  I  opened  this  poor  drunk- 
ard's family  Bible,  scarcely  thinking  of  what  I 
was  doing.  The  first  place  that  I  turned  to  was 
the  family  record.  There  it  was  stated  that  on 
a  certain  day  he  had  been  married  to  Emily 

 .    I  had  known  Emily  when  I  was  a 

young  man,  very  well,  and  had  once  thought 
seriously  of  offering  myself  to  her  in  marriage. 
I  remembered  her  happy  face,  and  suddenly 
seemed  to  hear  the  tone  of  her  merry  voice 
again. 

"  '  Poor  creature !'  I  sighed  involuntarily,  as 
a  thought  of  her  present  condition  crossed  my 
mind  ;  and  then,  with  no  pleasant  feelings,  I 
turned  over  the  next  leaf.  There  was  the  re- 
cord of  the  birth  of  four  children  ;  the  last  had 
been  made  recently,  and  was  in  the  mother's 
hand. 

"I  never  had  such  a  strange  feeling  as  now 
came  over  me.  I  felt  that  I  had  no  business 
with  this  book.  But  I  tried  to  stifle  my  feelings, 
and  turned  over  several  leaves  quickly.  I  suf- 
fered my  eyes  to  rest  upon  an  open  page,  and 
these  words  arrested  my  attention  : 

"  '  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging ; 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.' 

"This  was  just  the  subject  that,  under  the 
feeling  I  then  had,  I  wished  to  avoid  ;  and  so  I 
turned  to  another  place.    There  I  read  : — 

" '  Who  hath  woe  ?  Who  hath  sorrow  ? 
Who  hath  wounds  ?  Who  hath  babbling  1  Who 
hath  redness  of  eyes  ?  They  who  tarry  long  at 
the  wine.  At  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder.' 

"  I  felt  like  throwing  the  book  from  me — but 
once  more  I  turned  the  leaves,  and  my  eyes  rested 
upon  these  words  : — - 

"  '  Woe  unto  him  who  giveth  his  neighbour 
drink ;  that  putteth  the  bottle  to  his  lips,  and 
maketh  him  drunken.' 

"  I  closed  the  book  suddenly,  and  then  threw 
it  down  ;  and  then,  for  half  an  hour,  I  paced  the 
room  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  state  of  mind 
such  as  I  never  before  experienced.  I  had 
become  painfully  conscious  of  the  direful  evils 
resulting  from  intemperance,  and  still  more  pain- 
fully conscious  that  I  had  been  a  willing  instru- 
ment in  the  spread  of  these  evils.  I  cannot  tell 
how  I  suffered  during  that  day  and  night,  nor 
describe  the  fearful  conflict  that  took  place  in  my 
mind  between  the  selfish  love  of  the  gains  of  my 
calling,  and  the  plain  dictates  of  truth  and  hu- 
manity. It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  I  think,  on 
that  evening,  that  I  opened  the  drunkard's  Bible 
again,  with  a  kind  of  despairing  hope  that  I 
might  find  something  to  direct  me.  I  opened  at 
the  Psalms,  and  read  two  or  three  chapters.  As 
I  read  on,  without  finding  anything  that  seemed 
to  apply  directly  to  my  case,  I  felt  an  increased 
desire  to  abandon  my  calling  because  it  was  inju- 
rious to  my  fellow  men.  After  I  had  read  the 
Bible,  I  retired  lo  my  bed,  but  could  not  sleep. 
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I  am  sure  that  during  that  night  I  thought  of 
every  drunken  man  to  whom  I  had  sold  liquor, 
and  all  their  beggared  families.  In  the  brief 
sleep  that  I  obtained,  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  long 
rows  of  tottering  drunkards,  with  their  wives  and 
children  in  rags  ;  and  a  loud  voice  said,  '  Who 
hath  done  this  V 

"  The  answer,  in  a  louder  voice,  directed,  I 
felt,  to  me,  smote  upon  my  ear  like  a  peal  of 
thunder — 

"  '  Thou  are  the  man  !' 

"  From  this  troubled  slumber  I  awoke  to  sleep 
no  more  that  night.  In  the  morning  the  last  and 
most  powerful  conflict  came.  The  question  to 
be  decided  was — 

" '  Shall  I  open  my  house,  or  abandon  my 
business  for  some  other  trade  V 

"  Happily  I  decided  to  do  this.  My  next  step 
was  to  turn  my  house  into  a  grocer's  shop. 
Then  I  went  and  joined  a  Temperance  Society  ; 
and  what  is  better,  never  rested  until  I  had  per- 
suaded the  man  whose  Bible  had  been  of  so 
much  use  to  me,  to  do  likewise.  And  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  making  restitution  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  families 
to  whom  I  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  groceries 
every  week,  in  many  cases  equal  to  the  amount 
that  used  to  be  spent  at  my  house  for  liquor. 
Four  of  my  oldest  customers  have  already  joined 
the  Temperance  Society,  by  my  persuasion  ; 
and  I  am  not  going  to  rest  until  every  man  that 
I  helped  to  ruin  is  restored  to  himself,  his  family, 
and  society." — Burlington  Gazette. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  27,  1848. 


We  have  inserted  in  the  present  number,  the 
first  portion  of  an  article,  which  some  of  our 
readers  may,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  consider  as  a 
departure  from  the  line  of  neutrality,  which  has 
been  hitherto  observed  in  the  Review,  in  relation 
to  political  questions.  They  may,  however,  be 
assured  that  the  design  of  the  publication  is  strictly 
consistent  with  the  plan  previously  pursued.  The 
Editor  has  no  desire  or  intention  to  promote  or 
prevent  the  election  of  either  of  the  rival  candi- 
dates, any  further  than  such  election  or  exclusion 
may  be  conformable  to  those  great  principles  of 
religion  and  morality  which  we  are  all  bound  lo 
maintain. 

The  writer  has  no  friend  to  exalt  to  the  presi- 
dential chair,  nor  enemy  to  exclude  from  it;  but 
he  is  desirous  of  seeing  the  selection  of  our  chief 
magistrate  conducted  upon  principles  which  we 
can  rationally  and  conscientiously  approve  ;  and 
the  station  occupied  by  a  man  whose  virtues  and 
habitsof  action,  arc  likely  to  render  his  administra- 
tion conducive  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 


nation.  Fully  believing  that  war  is  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  gospel,  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  morals  of  those  who  engage  in  it,  and 
destructive  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  na- 
tions ;  and  fully  appreciating  the  facilities  afforded 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  exhibiting  to 
the  world  the  incalculable  advantages  of  inviola- 
ble peace,  he  must  regard  the  selection  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  of  men  who 
owe  their  celebrity  to  their  military  career,  as  a 
desertion  of  our  proper  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  As  no  other  people,  ancient  or 
modern,  have  ever  been  placed  in  a  more  favoura- 
ble situation  for  enjoying  and  extending  the  advan- 
tages of  undisturbed  tranquillity,  we  seem  called 
to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  pacification  of  the 
world. 

The  notice  respecting  the  improvements  effected 
by  a  benevolent  individual  in  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  a  remote  and 
previously  neglected  district  in  Ireland,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  read  with  interest  by  many  whose  sym- 
pathies with  that  people  have  been  recently  ex- 
cited. The  experience  of  Lord  George  Hill,  in 
this  case,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  maxim, 
that  the  proper  method  of  assisting  the  poor,  is  to 
teach  them  the  way,  and  afford  the  facilities,  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

The  information  received  by  recent  arrivals  from 
Europe,  naturally  excites  a  deep  interest  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  short-sighted  politician 
would  probably  conclude  that  this  mighty  flame, 
which  dazzles  the  beholder,  was  lighted  by  a 
spark  from  the  American  Revolution  ;  but  a  more 
correct  estimate  of  the  case  unquestionably  is,  that 
this  is  the  result  of  the  progress  of  society,  of  which 
that  revolution  was  a  fruit.  Had  Charles  I.  formed 
a  proper  estimate  of  the  expansive  force  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  their  natural  and  inalienable  rights, 
he  might  probably  have  died  of  old  age;  If  the 
present  potentates  of  Europe  should  wisely  resolve 
to  grant,  without  a  contest,  the  privileges  which 
they  cannot  withhold,  they  may  probably  see  the 
nations  settle  in  peace.  It  is,  however,  important 
to  remember,  that  liberty  without  virtue  degene- 
rates into  licentiousness,  licentiousnessinto anarchy, 
and  anarchy  into  despotism. 

An  historical  memoir  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  relief  of 
negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  and  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  African  race.  Com- 
piled from  the  minutes  of  the  Society  ami  other 
official  documents,  by  Edward  Needles. 
The  above  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume  of  one 

hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  which  has  recently 
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issued  from  the  press  of  Merrihew  &  Thompson  of 
this  city. 

The  work  commences  with  a  concise  notice  of 
the  origin  of  slavery,  and  of  the  introduction  of 
African  slaves  into  America.  This  is  followed  by 
an  outline  of  the  early  efforts,  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  which  were  made  by  Friends  and  other 
philanthropists. 

The  Society  whose  history  is  here  given,  appears 
to  have  originated  in  the  early  part  of  1775,  when 
a  few  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  met  at  a 
tavern  to  organize  an  association,  the  declared  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  relief  of  free  negroes  un- 
lawfully held  in  bondage.  Yet  owing  to  the 
agitated  condition  of  the  country,  very  little  was 
accomplished  until  seve  al  years  afterwards. — 
When  the  Society  was  formed,  Pennsylvania  was 
a  slaveholding  state,  but  the  elements  interwoven 
into  the  system  of  government  by  its  benevolent 
founder,  could  not  remain  inoperative  amidst  the 
discussion  of  the  questions  to  which  the  public 
mind  was  directed  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1780 
the  legislature  enacted  its  celebrated  law  which 
declared  that  no  slave  could  from  thenceforward 
be  born  in  the  State.  Of  the  proceedings  in  the 
case,  a  brief  account  is  given  in  the  narrative  be- 
fore us ;  and  the  names  of  those  who  voted  in 
favour  of  the  law,  are  placed  on  its  pages.  The 
bill  was  carried  by  thirty-four  against  twenty-one. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  event  was  accelerated 
by  the  associated  action  of  this  Society ;  yet  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  men  who 
composed  it,  were  among  the  promoters  of  the 
law. 

The  minority  entered  a  protest  against  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law;  and  we  may  observe  that  this 
protest  contains  the  substance,  (if  indeed  there 
was  anything  but  shadow  in  the  case,)  of  the  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
which  have  been  advanced  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  right  of  the  coloured  race  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  freedom  is  not  denied,  but  certain  imaginary 
consequences,  which  it  was  supposed  might  arise 
from  the  measure,  were  portrayed.  A  fear  is  in- 
dicated that  the  sound  of  freedom  from  this  State, 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  slaves  farther  South,  might 
lead  them  to  demand  immediate  liberation.  But 
the  sage  legislators  seem  never  to  have  dreamed 
that  the  war  cry  of  the  revolution,  or  the  demand 
of  freedom  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  from  British 
domination,  which  was  shaking  the  land  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  might  produce  a  similar 
result. 

In  the  beginning  of  1784,  the  Society  resumed 
its  operations,  but  instead  of  convening,  as  at  first, 
at  a  tavern,  we  find  their  place  of  meeting  was 
Friends'  committee  room  on  Fourth  street  below 


Chesnut.  Though  the  members  of  this  Society, 
during  the  early  periods  of  its  existence,  were  many 
of  them  conspicuous  members  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  there  were  also  numbers  whose 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion  differed  widely 
from  them.  The  diversity  of  theological  views,  does 
not  then  appear  to  have  prevented  a  union  of  efforts 
to  shield  the  coloured  race  from  oppression.  Among 
the  officers  chosen  in  1787,  we  find  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  President,  James  Pemberton  as  Vice 
President,  Benjamin  Rush  and  Tench  Cox,  Secre- 
taries. 

As  it  does  not  comport  with  the  design  of  the 
Review,  to  follow  the  author  minutely  through  his 
narrative,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  are  related  sufficient- 
ly in  detail  to  satisfy  the  general  reader,  from  the 
time  of  its  reorganization  in  1784,  to  the  enactment 
of  the  last  law  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  early  part  of 
1847.  To  the  procuring  of  this  law,  the  labours  of 
this  association,  aided  by  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  are  believed  to  have  essentially  con- 
tributed. The  volume,  which  is  well  worthy  of  a 
careful  perusal,  is  for  sale  in  several  book  stores  in 
this  city. 

Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Deep 
River,  on  Fifth-day,  the  11th  inst.,  Nathan  H. 
Clark,  of  New  Garden,  to  Semira  H.,  daughter  of 
Moses  H.  Mendenhall,  all  of  Guilford  county,  North 
Carolina. 


Died, — At  Weare,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  20th 
ult.,  Charles,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna  Osborne, 
in  the  22d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  dutiful  son, 
an  affectionate  brother,  and  interesting  associate. 

 ,  On  the  26th  ult.,  of  a  paralytic  disease, 

after  an  illness  of  two  days,  in  the  65th  year  of  her 
age,  Judith,  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Johnson,  of 
Harrison  county,  Ohio,  a  member  of  Short  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting.  As  this  dear  deceased  friend 
was  remarkably  useful  in  the  various  relations  of 
domestic  and  religious  society,  a  sympathizer  and 
assistant  to  those  who  were  in  sickness  or  distress, 
her  loss  must  be  severely  and  extensively  felt.  Yet 
her  surviving  friends  have  the  consolation  of  a  well 
grounded  hope  that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 

 ,  At  her  residence  in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  on 

the  20th  inst.,  Mary  A.,  relict  of  the  late  Eden 
Haydock,  a  valued  member  of  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age.  _ 

She  was  early  in  life,  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  submitting  to  the  Divine  will,  and  her 
naturally  amiable  disposition  being  sanctified  by 
the  operation  of  Divine  Truth  on  her  mind,  she  was 
enabled  to  bear  with  meekness,  many  heavy  af- 
flictions, and  to  raise  her  desires  to  her  Saviour 
for  his  strength,  having  no  confidence  in  her 
own.  Thus  she  was  brought  to  a  humble  con- 
fiding trust  in  Him  whom  she  saw  to  be  her 
only  efficient  helper,  and  she  bore  with  Christian 
calmness,  patience,  and  resignation,'  a  severe  and 
long  protracted  illness,  willing,  like  the  Psalmist,  to 
watt  all  the  days  of  her  appointed  time,  until  her 
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change  should  come.  She  felt  that  the  hand  of  her 
blessed  Lord  was  upon  her  for  good  to  herself  and 
others,  and  she  came  to  realize  the  assurance, 
"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee." 


For  Friends'  Review. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Although  it  was  never  intended  that  the  Re- 
view should  assume,  in  any  degree,  the  character 
of  a  political  journal — questions,  indeed,  of  a 
party  character  are  studiously  excluded — yet 
there  are  some  great  interests  in  which  citizens 
of  all  parties  and  opinions  necessarily  participate ; 
and  which  every  philanthropist  must  desire  to 
promote.  In  a  country  so  widely  extended  as 
ours,  and  with  a  government  composed  of  such 
discordant  materials,  and  influenced  by  such 
various  and  apparently  irreconcilable  interests, 
the  control  exercised,  even  by  a  powerful  indi- 
vidual, must  be  small;  yet  scarcely  any  one  is 
too  insignificant  to  employ  some  influence,  either 
for  evil  or  good,  within  a  circle  of  limited  extent. 
It  is,  of  course,  an  object  of  rational  and  virtuous 
desire,  that  the  influence  which  we  possess 
should  be  exerted  in  promoting  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  our  race. 

Now,  amidst  the  endless  diversity  of  opinions 
in  relation  to  political  measures,  there  is  one 
point  in  which  men  of  all  parties  substantially 
agree  :  That  'peace  is  the  true  policy  of  nations, 
and  particularly  of  the  United  States.  Notwith- 
standing the  expenditures  annually  incurred  by 
our  government  in  warlike  preparations,  even 
during  the  time  of  peace — the  care  employed,  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  Union,  to  encourage 
military  exercises  and  exhibitions — still,  if  we 
enquire  into  the  object  of  all  this  cumbrous  and 
expensive  machinery,  we  are  informed  that  it  is 
designed  to  secure  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
our  rights.  Whatever  the  practice  of  nations 
may  be,  we  never  hear  the  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  others  assigned  as  the  object  of  military  prepa- 
ration. If  we  are  to  believe  our  public  docu- 
ments, the  militia  of  the  United  States  amounted 
in  1840  to  1,778,333  men.  A  formidable  host, 
indeed,  if  actually  trained  to  the  use  of  arms. 
And  what  is  the  ostensible  object  of  even  a  theo- 
retic attempt  to  have  so  large  a  part  of  our  popu- 
lation instructed  in  the  arts  of  destruction  ? 
"Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  call- 
ing forth  the  militia,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  in- 
vasions."* "The  freemen  of  this  Common- 
wealth shall  be  armed,  organized,  and  disciplined 
for  its  defence." t  Here  the  object  of  all  this 
warlike  provision  is  plainly  indicated.  The 
laws  are  designed  to  secure  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  our  unquestionable  rights.;  and  the  citizens  are 
to  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  in  order  to 

•Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Art.  1,  Sect.  8. 
t Constitution  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Art.  0,  Sect.  2. 


secure  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  prevent 
any  hostile  interference  with  our  domestic  affairs. 
When  fortifications  are  erected  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, the  object  professedly  is  to  guard  our 
shores  from  foreign  invasion;  and  when  out 
ships  of  war  are  commanded  to  cruise  on  those 
waters  which  are  covered  by  trading  vessels,  the 
avowed  design  is  to  prevent  the  interruption  of 
our  lawful  and  peaceful  commerce.  Even  the 
invasion  of  our  sister  republic  is  represented  as 
designed  to  conquer  a  peace.  Thus,  even  where 
war  is  evidently  in  the  heart,  we  still  find  peace 
on  the  lips.  This  is  professedly  the  object  and 
aim  of  all.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
votary  of  war,  and  the  advocate  of  inviolable 
peace,  do  not  differ  in  regard  to  the  object  to  be 
attained,  but  in  the  means  of  attaining  it.  Peace 
is  avowedly  the  ultimate  object  of  both.  A  se- 
rious question  remains,  whether  peace  can  be 
permanently  established  and  maintained,  by  a 
policy  which  calls  into  action  the  very  passions 
and  motives  from  which  national,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual contests,  invariably  spring. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  United  States  are  sincere 
believers  in  the  truth  and  Divine  authority  of 
the  sacred  volume ;  and  of  course  we  generally 
agree,  that  the  prophecies  contained  in  that 
volume  will  be  eventually  verified.  Among 
these,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  more  clearly  and 
unequivocally  expressed,  than  that  which  regards 
the  cessation  of  war.  "They  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks  ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more."  This  plainly  intimates,  not  only  the 
cessation  of  actual  hostilities,  but  the  threats  and 
preparations  for  war.  Nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation  :  they  shall  not  learn  the 
arts  of  war.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object, 
do  we  expect  a  second  Messiah  and  a  new  dis- 
pensation ?  The  Christian  world  will  unques- 
tionably agree  that  the  Prince  of  Peace — the 
promised  Messiah,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law, 
and  the  prophets,  did  write — has  already  come ; 
and  that  the  religion  which  he  offers  to  our 
acceptance,  and  to  which  the  Apostles  gave  tes- 
timony, is  the  last  dispensation  of  a  gracious 
Creator  to  our  erring  race.  If,  indeed,  we  com- 
pare the  present  condition  of  the  world  with 
what  it  was  a  few  centuries  ago,  we  can  hardly 
resist  the  conviction  that  the  day,  so  emphati- 
cally described  by  the  evangelical  prophet,  has 
dawned  upon  us,  and  that  many  of  our  cotem- 
poraries,  who  occupy  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains, are  enlightened  and  enlivened  by  the 
beams  of  the  sun  of  righteousness,  though  the 
shades  of  the  night  are  still  spread  upon  the 
valleys  below. 

If  the  Christian  dispensation  must  eventually 
produce  the  extinction  of  war ;  and  if  the  spirit 
of  that  religion  is,  always  and  everywhere,  es- 
sentially the  same,  the  conclusion  appears  inevi- 
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table,  that  it  is  as  capable  of  producing  that  effect 
now  as  it  will  be  at  any  future  time.  If  we  im- 
bibe the  spirit  and  adopt  the  maxims  of  the 
gospel,  the  result  must  be  the  same  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  in  the  thirtieth,  or  any  suc- 
ceeding one. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  remains  to 
be  done,  before  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  will  lie 
down  together  and  the  lion  eat  straw  like  the 
ox.  Centuries  must  probably  slide  away  before 
the  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  be 
universally  acknowledged.  The  public  mind 
must  be  enlightened.  The  civilization  which 
piire  Christianity  teaches  must  be  more  widely 
diffused  ;  and  to  this  civilization  we  all  may,  and 
are  in  duty  bound  to  contribute. 

Let  us  now  enquire  what  it  is  that  governs 
the  world?  Is  it  not  public  opinion?  And 
what  is  it  that  constitutes  public  opinion  but  the 
aggregate  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large  ? 
Though,  as  already  observed,  the  maintenance 
or  attainment  of  peace  is  the  object  at  which  we 
all  professedly  aim,  yet  public  opinion  unques- 
tionably requires  to  be  rectified  in  regard  to  the 
means.  From  the  days  of  Homer  to  the  present 
time,  the  achievements  of  warriors  have  occu- 
pied a  place  in  public  estimation,  to  which  they 
are  not  justly  entitled.  While  even  men  of 
military  principles  agree  that  war  is  so  dreadful 
in  its  consequences,  that  it  ought  never  to  be 
waged  except  from  the  most  urgent  necessity, 
and  that  aggressive  hostility  is  highly  criminal, 
still  there  is  a  halo  of  glory,  cast  by  public 
opinion,  around  the  character  of  the  victorious 
warrior,  irrespective  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  While  the 
tendency  of  public  opinion  continues  to  exalt  the 
military  character,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  many  of  the  youthful  aspirants  after  fame 
will  seek  the  tented  field,  or  the  wave-ruling 
chariot  of  fire,  as  the  scene  for  attracting  the 
plaudits  of  the  world. 

Under  the  aristocracies  of  Europe,  where  the 
wealth  and  nobility  of  families  are  secured  by 
the  laws  of  primogeniture,  and  where,  of  course, 
there  must  be  many  younger  sons  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  the  army  and  the  navy  appear  the 
natural  auxiliaries  of  this  species  of  nobility. 
But  in  the  United  States,  at  least  in  the  northern 
sections,  we  have  no  order  of  citizens  whose 
hereditary  character  would  be  degraded  by  en- 
gaging in  honest  and  useful  employments.  Here, 
then,  in  our  republican  country,  is  the  place  to 
give  a  proper  direction  to  public  opinion,  and  to 
assign  to  every  man  the  share  of  reputation,  to 
which  his  services  to  the  community  give  him 
a  title. 

If,  then,  without  stopping  to  enquire  whether 
wars  of  any  description,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, can  be  defended  on  Christian  principles, 
we  merely  admit,  what  none  will  attempt  to 
deny,  that  peace,  whenever  it  can  be  maintained 
without  a  manifest  sacrifice  of  our  rifhts,  is  in- 


calculably preferable  to  war,  we  estimate  the 
characters  of  public  men  by  the  value  of  their 
services,  we  necessarily  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  those  who  are  employed  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  are  contributing  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community  than  those  who  are 
engaged,  however  successfully,  in  the  prosecution 
of  war.  The  statesman  who  skilfully  guides 
the  national  helm— who  preserves  tranquillity  at 
home  and  the  relations  of  peace  with  foreign 
powers,  is  certainly  a  greater  benefactor  to  his 
country,  than  the  warrior  who  conducts  the 
armies  of  the  nation  to  victory  through  fields  of 
blood.  If  the  highest  office  in  the  government 
is  to  be  conferred  upon  an  individual,  as  a  reward 
for  services  rendered,  the  statesman  who  has 
toiled  through  the  civil  offices  of  the  nation  has 
claims  vastly  superior  to  those  which  any  mili- 
tary man  can  urge.  But  the  proper  question  to 
be  asked  when  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  is 
to  be  selected,  is,  who  among  those  who  would 
accept  the  appointment,  possesses,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  qualifications  which  the  office  re- 
quires ? 

For  every  station,  and  particularly  for  so  re- 
sponsible an  office  as  that  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  certain  species  of  training  is 
requisite.    The  office  is  essentially  a  civil  one. 
The  experience  required  is  almost  wholly  of  a 
civil  kind.   The  military  part,  if  exercised  at  all, 
is  necessarily  performed  chiefly  by  proxy.  The 
power  which  the  office  confers  renders  the  presi- 
dent, if  not  superior  to  the  laws,  at  least  scarcely 
assailable  for  the  violation  of  law  in  the  exercise 
of  his  authority.    Hence  it  is  important  that  he 
should  be  delicately  sensitive  to  the  limits  of  his 
constitutional  power.    Where,  then,  are  we  to 
look  for  the  education  (using  the  word  in  its 
widest  extent)  which  will  prepare  a  candidate  for 
the  office?    Is  the  experience  which  the  office 
requires  to  be  gained  in  the  camp  ?  or  are  the 
habits  to  be  formed  at  the  head  of  an  army  ?  It 
must  be  obvious  that  the  habits  of  command, 
which  the  superior  officer  of  an  army  unavoida- 
bly acquires,  are  quite  unfavourable  to  a  uniform 
submission   to  any  will  but  his  own.  The 
stern,  inflexible  determination  of  purpose  which 
constitutes  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  compo- 
sition of  an  accomplished  military  leader,  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  an  unvaried  regard  to 
the  limitation  of  constitutional  law.    The  man 
who  has  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  camp,  and  who  has  of 
course  been  more  accustomed  to  depend  upon 
the  exercise  of  force,  than  the  employment  of 
patient  investigation,  in  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
putable questions,  can  scarcely  fail  to  carry  his 
habits  into  the  office,  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
which  he  may  be  placed. 

Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  resort,  in  every 
emergency,  to  the  means  on  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  rely.  The  diplomatist  will  naturally 
resort  to  negotiation,  and  the  military  man  to 
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the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  A  president 
whose  sentiments  and  habits  have  been  formed 
in  the  camp,  is  much  more  likely  to  depend 
upon  the  force  or  terror  of  arms,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  real  or  imaginary  rights,  than  one 
who  has  been  always  accustomed  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputed  claims  by  an  appeal  to  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  justice  and  law. 
Hence,  regarding,  as  we  must,  the  preservation 
of  pacific  relations,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
as  an  object  of  vital  and  primary  importance,  the 
head  of  an  army  is  obviously  one  of  the  last 
places  to  which  we  should  look,  in  selecting  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  E.  L. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  British  Friend. 

'     IRELAND— ITS  DISEASE  AND  ITS  CURE. 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    "  FACTS    FROM  GWEEDORE." 

Gweedore  is  one  of  the  least  known  and  most 
remote  parts  of  Ireland.  It  lies  partly  on  the 
river  Claudy,  and  partly  on  the  one  which  gives 
name  to  the  district.  The  bay  is  a  fine  and 
safe  anchorage,  the  island  of  Gola  forming  a 
natural  breakwater.  The  whole  district  is  ex- 
ceedingly wild.  Huge  masses  of  granite  rise 
up  on  all  sides.  The  coast  is  studded  with  nu- 
merous little  islands  :  and  when  the  winds  are 
high  and  the  sea  rough,  the  scene  is  very  striking. 
Letterkenny,  the  nearest  town  of  any  importance, 
is  twenty-eight  miles  distant.  The  road  to 
Gweedore  lies  through  a  lofty  mountainous 
region,  and  is  so  solitary  that  for  ten  miles  we 
saw  no  human  habitation,  nor  any  living  thing 
whatever. 

Before  Lord  George  Hill  purchased  the  pro- 
perty, the  tenants  occupied  on  the  Rundale 
system,  i.  e.,  several  very  small  holdings  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  country,  without  any 
fence  or  subdivision  to  distinguish  each  others' 
bits  of  land.  Famine  and  fever  were  periodical, 
and  the  people  wretched.  The  following  facts 
are  taken  from  a  memorial  sent  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  in  the  year  1837,  by  the  master  of 
the  National  School  of  West  Tallaghabegley, 
forwarded  with  a  view  of  drawing  the  attention 
of  Government  to  the  frightful  condition  of  the 
peasantry.  The  population  was  stated  to  be 
about  nine  thousand,  (say  1800  families,)  and 
among  the  whole,  there  were  only  one  cart,  one 
plough,  sixteen  horses,  eight  saddles,  two  pillions, 
eleven  bridles,  twenty  shovels,  thirty-two  rakes, 
seven  table  forks,  ninety-three  chairs,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  stools,  twenty-seven  geese, 
three  turkeys,  two  feather  beds,  eight  chaff  ditto, 
two  stables,  six  cowhouses,  one  school,  one 
priest,  and  no  other  resident  gentleman  whatever. 
They  had  no  pigs,  fruit-trees,  or  vegetables  of 
any  kind,  except  potatoes  and  cabbage.  Omit- 
ting what  was  in  the  school,  chapel,  priest's 
house,  and  police  barracks,  there  were  not  ten 
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square  feet  of  glass  in  the  whole  district.  Ver  I 
few  of  them  had  a  second  bed,  and  in  man  tf 
cases,  whole  families  lay  together  indiscrim  fl 
nately  on  the  bare  ground.  They  had  scared;  |H 
any  means  of  harrowing  the  soil,  except  b 
meadow-rakes.  When  a  harrow  was  used,  a  fin 
they  had  no  harness,  it  was  tied  to  the  pony'  w 
tail !  Prior  to  1838,  this  wild  mountain  d is  trie  its 
was  divided  into  small  properties.  There  wa  B 
no  resident  proprietor — rents  were  nominal—  I 
nor  was  there  any  regularity  in  collecting  them  if 
As  no  accounts  were  kept,  nor  receipts  given  kt 
no  one  could  tell  what  he  owed  to  the  proprietor  a 
The  agent  had  to  go  from  house  to  house,  u]  tii 
the  mountain,  and  take  whatever  the  tenant;  1 
would  offer.  I 

The  wretched  system  of  Rundale  was  here  it 
full  force,  and  may  be  thus  described.    A  tenan  1 
having  any  part  of  a  townland,  no  matter  howj  a 
small,  had  his  proportion  in  thirty  or  forty  dif  j  I 
ferent  places  besides ;  and  as  the  proportions  lit 
were  so  small  and  so  numerous,  not  more  thar  ta 
half  a  stone  of  oats  was  required  to  sow  one  o  to 
such  divisions.    The  man  who  had  some  gooc  u 
land  at  one  extremity,  was  sure  to  have  sonu  1 
bad  at  the  other,  and  a  bit  of  middling  in  th(  it 
centre,  and  bits  of  other  qualities  in  odd  corners.  « 
each  bounded  by  his  neighbour's  property,  anc  \ 
without  any  fence  or  ditch  between  them.  Sub- 
division was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  i 
one  instance  half  an  acre  of  land  was  held  by  t! 
twenty-six  people.    Trespasses,  disputes,  fights,  t 
and  confusion,  were  the  inevitable  consequences  I 
of  this  system,  which  was,  moreover,  an  effectual  I 
bar  to  all  improvement.    If  the  state  of  things  I 
was  bad  without,  it  was  even  worse  within  f 
doors.    Their  cabins  sheltered  themselves  and 
their  cattle  too,  and  were  dark,  and  damp,  and  j 
dirty.    They  were  gathered  in  clusters,  which 
aggravated  every  evil,  spreading  disease  when-i 
ever  it  made  its  periodical  appearance  amongst 
this  wretched  people.    The  system  of  Rundale 
was  not  confined  to  land,  the  very  animals  were 
sometimes   quartered   by  a   similar  complex 
tenure.    Three  men  were  known  to  be  equal 
partners  in  one  horse,  each  one  shod  one  foot,; 
but  all  of  them  obstinately  refused  to  shoe  the 
fourth  foot,  as  not  belonging  to  him  :  the  horse, 
in  consequence,  became  quite  lame  and  useless. 
The  reputation  of  the  district  at  that  time  was 
such,  that  strangers  from  adjoining  parishes 
were  afraid  to  cross  the  border. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  condition  of  Gwee- 
dore, before  it  was  purchased  by  Lord  Hill, 
which  contained  twenty  thousand  acres,  we  now 
proceed  to  notice  the  improved  state  of  the  pea- 
santry and  the  country,  after  that  event  had 
taken  place.  A  wilder  or  more  uncultivated 
region,  inhabited  by  a  more  ignorant,  rude,  or 
degraded  tenantry,  could  not  be  found,  perhaps, 
in  Ireland.  If  this  almost  barren  waste  lias 
been  partially  reclaimed,  ami  the  tenantry  im- 
proved in  every  respect ;  if  comparative  comfort 
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^Snd  order  now  prevail,  instead  of  barbarism  and 
N  misery,  then  a  great  problem  has  been  solved, 
icrimi  ptnd  the  possibility  of  regenerating  Ireland  is 
ml)  proved. 

'P'tjl  The  first  step  taken,  after  the  property  was 
%}  purchased,  was  the  erection  of  temporary  apart- 
)011)'' rnents  in  which  Lord  Hill  and  his  agent  might 
Preside,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
e«  tenantry,  and  personally  to  superintend  the  ope- 
IIIJ1-  rations  to  be  carried  on.  Knowing  something 
lliein,  of  the  Irish  language  was  a  great  advantage,  and 
?w  brought  about  an  intercourse  to  which  the 
;i*  tenantry  had  been  unaccustomed,  and  they  main- 
ie.  Itemed  he  could  not  be  a  lord  at  all,  because  of 
m  pis  affability,  and  particularly  as  he  spoke  Irish 
to  them. 

neii !  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  put 
eni  flown  illicit  distillation.  A  capacious  corn-store 
band  kiln  were  erected,  capable  of  containing  four 
fi  hundred  tons  of  grain.  A  quay  was  formed  in 
taffront  of  it,  at  which  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons 
can  load  or  discharge.  Up  to  1841,  no  vessels 
leould  be  freighted  at  Liverpool,  the  anchorage 
go«  under  the  Isle  of  Gola  being  unknown.  Since 
m  Ithen,  through  better  information,  there  has  been 
ii  :no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  shipowners,  to  send 
vessels  to  the  place,  and  a  market  has  been 
established  for  the  grain  of  the  district. 

There  was  much  difficulty  in  getting  the 
istore  built ;  the  site  of  it  had  to  be  blasted  from 
'the  solid  rock :  and  there  were  no  masons  nor 
carpenters  in  the  country  capable  of  erecting  a 
ibuilding  of  the  kind.  It  became  therefore  need- 
pl  to  procure  workmen  from  distant  parts. 
The  store  being  finished,  it  became  necessary  to 
(procure  materials  to  make  carts,  barrows,  &c, 
Ifor  the  tenantry,  as  there  were  only  two  carts, 
land  no  wheelbarrows  on  the  whole  estate. 
Timber,  iron,  &c,  were  brought  from  Derry,  a 
i  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  Application  was 
is:  Iquickly  made  by  the  poor  people  for  these  ar- 
ticles, which  led  to  a  demand  for  other  useful 
commodities  ;  until,  at  length,  a  large  shop  was 
furnished,  and  at  first,  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  wheelwright ;  but,  as  the  demand 
increased,  the  shop  was  enlarged,  and  a  compe- 
tent person  was  employed  to  superintend  it. 
Prior  to  the  erection  of  this  store,  no  crockery 
was  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  cabins,  but  now, 
few  market  towns  in  Ireland  possess  a  more 
commodious  store,  so  abundantly  supplied  with 
useful  articles  for  household  use,  and  most  of  the 
cabins  are  supplied  with  the  usual  assortment  of 
furniture  of  an  English  cottage.  Lord  George 
was  not  ashamed  to  have  his  name  placed  over 
the  door  of  this  establishment,  G.  A.  Hill, 
licensed  to  sell,  &c. :  this  showed  how  deter- 
mined he  was  to  disregard  his  personal  feelings, 
in  order  to  effect  his  truly  benevolent  purpose. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  increasing 
business  now  carried  on  in  the  district,  by  the 
following  comparative  statement.  The  first 
quarter's  sales,  ending  1840,  was  £40  12s.  lOd. ; 


and  in  the  corresponding  quarter,  1844,  the 
amount  was  £550  !  In  1839,  the  grain  pur- 
chased amounted  to  £479  9s.  6d.  In  1844,  the 
amount  was  £1100!!  Lord  George  next  at- 
tacked the  Rundale  system,  and  here  a  greater 
difficulty  presented  itself.  The  prejudice  of 
generations  had  to  be  overcome.  The  conflict- 
ing rights  of  property,  which  were  so  confused 
that  even  the  tenants  scarcely  knew  what  be- 
longed to  each  of  them,  had  to  be  reconciled ; 
and,  more  than  all,  they  had  to  be  convinced 
that  the  changes  proposed  would  benefit  them- 
selves, as  well  as  improve  the  estate.  It  oc- 
cupied three  anxious  and  toilsome  years  at 
Gweedore,  to  effect  Lord  George's  benevolent 
designs,  for  20,000  acres  had  to  be  readjusted. 
A  surveyor  was  employed,  and  maps  drawn  of 
the  estate.  The  tenants  were  all  assembled,  and 
though  they  advanced  innumerable  objections, 
they  peaceably  allowed  the  new  allotments  to  be 
made.  As  many  days  as  were  thought  neces- 
sary, were  allowed,  that  they  might  look  over 
their  new  farms,  before  they  cast  lots  for  them ; 
and  whenever  a  reasonable  obiection  was  made, 
the  divisions  were  reconsidered,  and  altered  ac- 
cordingly. A  few  ten  acre  farms  were  fenced 
in,  but  such  was  their  prejudice  to  this  inno- 
vation upon  their  ancient  custom,  that  a  party 
had  engaged  to  destroy  them ;  this  was,  how- 
ever, obviated  by  the  appearance  of  the  police, 
who  secured  some  prisoners ;  which  so  alarmed 
the  rest,  that  they  suffered  the  fencing  to  go  for- 
ward peaceably. 

The  preceding  remarks  give  only  a  faint  idea 
of  the  difficulties  which  Lord  Hill  encountered. 
He  had  to  settle  disputes,  in  many  cases,  of 
twenty  years'  standing.  The  wonder  is  he  ever 
succeeded;  but  justice  and  kindness  after  all,  are 
stronger  than  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  The 
complaints  of  these  ignorant  poor  people  were 
all  patiently  listened  to ;  and,  if  well  founded, 
redressed.  In  this  wild  district,  the  division  of 
the  land  never  would  have  been  accomplished, 
had  not  the  people  felt  fully  satisfied,  from  what 
they  saw,  that  there  was  every  disposition  to 
keep  faith  with  them  and  give  them  ample 
justice.  This  is  the  grand  secret  of  the  success 
of  these  efforts ;  and  we  believe  that  in  no  part 
of  Ireland,  and  among  no  tenantry,  however 
lawless,  would  similar  efforts  fail,  if  carried  on 
with  similar  patience,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of 
justice. 

Having  provided  a  market  for  their  produce, 
broken  up  the  miserable  Rundale  system,  and 
fairly  parcelled  out  the  estate  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  tenants,  measures  were  then  adopted  to 
improve  their  social  habits.  With  this  mind, 
premiums  were  offered  for  the  encouragement  of 
industry  and  cleanliness.  Prizes  were  offered 
for  neat  cabins,  with  chimnies,  the  walls  being 
plastered  within,  and  whitewashed  inside  and 
out — manure  heaps  removed  to  a  reasonable 
distance — for  bedding  and  bed  clothes — crops, 
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particularly  green  crops — improved  breed  of 
cattle  and  pigs — for  woollens — stockings — but- 
ter— for  the  most  land  prepared,  drained,  and 
trenched — for  best  fences — and  best  kept  ma- 
nure heaps,  <kc.  The  results  are  curious.  The 
first  year  not  a  single  individual  could  be  in- 
duced to  compete  for  the  premiums.  In  1840, 
having  observed  that  every  promise  made  to 
them  had  been  so  far  honourably  fulfilled,  they 
acquired  confidence,  and  some  thought  they 
might  as  well  try.  There  were  thirty-six  com- 
petitors, and  the  premiums,  amounting  to  £40 
Is.  6d.,  were  so  fairly  awarded  by  the  judges, 
that  they  caused  general  satisfaction.  In  1841, 
there  were  forty  competitors  :  1842,  eighty-four  ; 
1813,  two  hundred  and  fifty;  1844,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine.  Gratuitous  distribution  of 
money  is  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  This 
distribution  of  premiums  has  had  so  desirable  an 
effect  on  the  peasantry,  that  some  assistance  to 
continue  it  has  been  afforded  by  the  London 
Society  for  the  improvement  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry. 

It  is  Lord  G.  Hill's  practice  to  invite  gentle- 
men from  all  parts  to  make  an  annual  inspection, 
and  report  progress  of  improvement,  and  to 
award  premiums.  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
witness,  on  these  occasions,  the  respectable  ap- 
pearance and  orderly  demeanour  of  the  crowds 
of  persons  assembled,  and  the  gratitude  dis- 
played in  the  looks  and  manners  of  the  success- 
ful candidates.  There  are  certain  offences 
which  disqualify  tenants  from  competing  for 
premiums;  such  as  having  been  convicted  of 
making,  or  concerned  in  making,  illicit  whiskey — 
convicted  of  being  concerned  in  any  breach  of 
the  public  peace — or  not  paying  up  their  rent, 
without  the  necessity  of  compulsory  measures. 
Sub-letting  is  not  permitted;  nor  any  dividing  of 
land  among  children,  without  permission.  As 
children  grow  up,  they  are  encouraged  lo  go  out 
to  work  ;  or,  with  the  assistance  of  their  parents 
and  benevolent  landlord,  are  put  in  a  position  to 
take  a  small  mountain  farm,  and  thus  provide 
for  themselves.  A  dispensary  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  a  qualified  medical  practitioner 
introduced  into  the  district.  The  school  house, 
erected  some  time  ago,  has  been  enlarged.  It 
is  licensed  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  a  suitable 
residence  for  a  minister  provided.  On  this 
building  there  is  a  conspicuous  clock,  and  a 
large  bell  is  rung  at  stated  hours  during  the  day, 
to  let  the  people  at  a  distance  know  the  time, 
that  they  may  be  induced  to  form  punctual  habits 
as  to  time.  Irish  peasants  have  no  watches. 
There  being  no  house  of  accommodation  for 
strangers  in  this  district,  in  1842,  Lord  Hill 
built  a  commodious  hotel,  where  comfortable 
accommodations  may  be  had  at  exceedingly 
moderate  charges.  The  old  mill  is  still  left 
standing,  as  a  relic  of  former  times.  The  pre- 
sent mill,  erected  by  the  noble  proprietor,  is  one 
of  the  first-rate  size  and  charac;er.    Last  year, 


one  thousand  tons  of  meal  were  ground  here,  if 
and  hundreds  of  the  poor  were  saved  from  'f 
starvation.    Lord  George  took  no  rent  from  his  I 
tenants  last  year ;  and  the  money  sent  by  be-  * 
nevolent  societies  to  assist  the  district  in  that  $ 
period  of  unparalleled  distress  was  all  laid  oul  ^ 
in  labour  on  the  roads  to  their  mountain  farms,  I 
whereby  much  toil  will  be  saved,  and  cultivation 
greatly  facilitated.    Five  years  ago,  a  post  office  * 
was  established ;  a  fortnight  elapsed  without  a  p' 
single  letter  passing  through  it ;  and  the  present  it( 
average  is  two  hundred  per  week.    There  is  a;  I'1 
monthly  cattle  market  in  the  centre  of  the  F 
estate,  where   much   business   is  transacted. 
Many  of  the  poor  people  employ  their  leisure  D 
time  in  gatheing  sea  weed  to  make  kelp.    Seve-  | 
ral  cargoes  have  been  shipped,  and  the  produce  >I 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  poor.    Fish  is  abundant ; 
and  a  good  fishery  might  be  established,  with 
every  prospect  of  success.    It  is  due  to  the- 
agent  for  the  estate,  and  to  the  gentleman  who 
superintends  the  agricultural  arrangements,  to 
observe,  that  they  carry  out  Lord  George's  plans 
most  zealously,  and  with  great  ability  ;  and  now  ( 
the  tenantry,  satisfied  that  their  welfare  has  been,  p 
and  will  be,  steadily  kept  in  view,  cheerfully  co-  & 
operate  with  them ;  and  Gweedore  promises  to  t 
become  a  happy  and  flourishing  district.    A!  I 
savage  waste  has  already  been  reclaimed ;  a  j 
once  lawless  tenantry  are  rapidly  rising  into  i 
habits  of  industry  and  order ;  delivered  from  j 
drunkenness  and  its  attendant  vices  ;  and  at  whose  p 
festivities  strong  drink  is  scarcely  seen. 

The  experiment  forms  a  strange  contrast  to  j 
the  management  of  most  Irish  estates.  The  great  i 
mass  of  Irish  landlords  might  have  done  much 
to  improve  their  estates,  and  their  tenantry  too,  I 
had  the)^  chosen.    They  had  far  greater  facili-  J 
ties  than  Lord  George  Hill,  but  they  neglected  j 
both,  and  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of 
their  apathy.   There  are  many  noble  exceptions 
besides  Lord  George  Hill,  but  the  bulk  of  them 
have  been  careless,  extravagant,  and  oppressive,  i 
In  these  benevolent  efforts  at  Gweedore,  Lord 
George  Hill  can  never  see  any  adequate  pecuni-  i 
ary  return  for  his  toil,  anxiety,  and  outlay.    He  i 
has  a  richer  reward  in  the  improvement  and  | 
gratitude  of  a  numerous  tenantry,  who  were  ( 
miserably  degraded  before  he  commenced  his 
pr'aisewqrty  enterprise.    May  his  life  long  be 
spared,  and   may  his    children  inherit  their 
father's  virtues,  and  imitate  his  bright  example ! 


The  following,  received  per  Cambria,  will  be 
read  with  interest,  by  those  who  have  been  ac- 
tive in  the  good  work  to  which  it  refers  : 

Central  Relief  Committe  of  the  ") 
Society  of  Friends,  L 
43  Fleet  St.,  Dublin,  28th  4th  mo.,  1848.  j 
W.  C.  Patterson,  Chairman  of  the  Irish 
Relief     Committee,    Philadelphia — Respected 
Friend: — We  are  in  receipt  of  thy  kind  favour 
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of  the  23d  ult.,  enclosing  bill  of  lading  of  9  boxes 
of  clothing,  per  the  "  Saranak"  for  Liverpool, 
which  have  duly  come  to  hand  ;  also,  a  first  bill 
of  exchange  on  Brown  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  for 
£62  14  3  stg.,  being  further  contributions  from 
benevolent  citizens,  and  entrusted  to  our  care 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  in  this  land. 

We  have  on  the  present,  as  on  many  past 
occasions,  to  note  the  untiring  sympathy  and 
generous  aid  so  universally  felt  and  largely  be- 
stowed by  our  American  friends  for  the  suffering 
Irish,  and  we  again  thank  you  for  these  renewed 
proofs  of  the  same. 

We  have  still  to  deplore  the  existence  of  much 
pressing  distress  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  where 
your  aid  may  be  most  usefully  and  seasonably 
applied.    We  remain  thy  friends, 

Joseph  Bewley,  ?  c 

(Signed)        Jonathan  Pim,  %  Secretaries' 
Per  Saml.  Darton,  Assist.  Sec. 


NEW  GALVANIC  APPARATUS. 

Dr.  Callam,  Professor  of  Physical  Science  in 
Maynooth  College,  has  invented  a  new  kind  of 
galvanic  battery,  in  which  the  pile  consists  of 
alternate  plates  of  zinc  and  cast  iron.  In  ordi- 
nary batteries,  the  use  of  platina  plates  is  a 
source  of  great  expense — the  ordinary  price  of 
platina  being  about  32s  per  ounce.  In  those  in 
which  copper  is  substituted  for  platina,  the  great 
number  of  pairs  of  plates  required,  renders  a 
powerful  battery  equally  expensive.  A  Wollas- 
ton  battery,  to  be  as  efficient  as  the  one  that  has 
just  been  completed  at  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
would  require  10,000  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc 
plates,  and  thus  it  is  estimated  that  the  entire 
battery  could  not  be  constructed  for  less  than 
£2000.  A  Groove  battery  as  powerful  as  the 
Maynooth  one  would  require  an  expenditure  of 
£800  for  platina  alone,  independently  of  other 
cost,  while  the  Maynooth  battery  has  cost  in 
the  present  instance  only  £40.  A  series  of  ex- 
periments were  tried,  from  which  it  appears 
that  this  battery  is  three  times  as  powerful  as 
any  other  now  in  existence.  A  full-grown 
turkey  was  killed  in  half  a  second  on  being 
touched  by  the  wires  ;  discs  of  iron,  thick  pieces 
of  copper,  and  pieces  of  the  hardest  tempered  steel 
were  ignited  with  the  greatest  ease. — Herald. 


THOUGHTS  ON  PRAYER, 

AND  ON  FORMS  OF  PRAYER. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  a  poor 
Mechanic  of  Lillileagh,  Down,  Ireland,  on  seeing  a 
Family  Prayer  Book,  which  contained  these  words  in 
the  Preface. — "This  Book  is  intended  to  assist  those 
who  have  not  yet  acquired  the  happy  art  of  addressing 
themselves  to  God  in  Scriptural  and  appropriate  Lan- 
guage." 

While  praying  is  deem'd  an  art  so  happy, 

By  a  few  who  others  rule, 
Jesus,  teach  us  its  importance 
In  thy  self-denying  school  ?* 


►Luke,  xi.  1, 


Prayer's  the  sweetest,  noblest  duty, 
^     Highest  privilege  of  man, 
God's  exalted — man's  abased, 
Frayer  unites  their  natures  one. 

God  alone  can  teach  His  childen,f 

By  His  Spirit,  how  to  pray, 
Knows  our  wants,  and  gives  the  knowledge, 

What  to  ask,  and  what  to  say. 

Why  should  man  then  manufacture 
Books  of  prayer  to  get  them  sold  ? 

Sad  delusion  !  strive  to  harter 
Christ's  prerogative  for  gold  ! 

Where's  the  book,  or  school,  or  college, 

That  can  teach  a  man  to  pray  ? 
Words  they  give  from  worldly  knowledge  ; 

Learn  of  Christ  then,  He's  the  way.J 

Why  ask  money  from  the  people 
For  these  barren  books  of  prayer  ? 

Paper,  ink,  and  words  are  in  them, 
But  alas !  Christ  is  not  there. 

Those  who  seek  shall  surely  find  Him — 
Not  in  books — He  reigns  within  ;\\ 

Formal  prayers  can  never  reach  Him, 
Neither  can  He  dwell  with  sin. 

Words  are  free  as  they  are  common, 
Some  in  them  have  wond'rous  skill, 

But  saying  Lord  !  will  never  save  them  ;§ 
Those  He  loves  who  do  his  will. 

Words  may  please  the  lofty  fancy, 

Music  charm  the  lisfning  ear, 
Pompous  words  may  please  the  giddy, 

But  Christ,  the  Saviour,  is  not  there. 

Christ's  the  way,  the  path  to  heaven, 

Life  is  ours,  if  Him  we  know, IT 
Those  who  can  pray,  HE  has  taught  them, 

Those  who  can't,  should  words  forego.  \ 

When  a  child  wants  food  and  raiment, 

Why  not  ask  his  parent  dear  ? 
Ask  in  faith  then — God's  our  father,** 

He's  at  hand  and  he  will  hear 

Prayer's  an  easy,  simple  duty, 

'Tis  the  Language  of  the  soul ; 
Grace  demands  it,  grace  receives  it, 

Grace  must  reign  above  the  whole. 

God  requires  not  graceful  postures, 
Neither  words  arranged  with  form  ; 

Such  a  thought  ! — it  pre-supposes, 
That  with  words  we  God  can  charm  > 

God  alone  must  be  exalted,ff 

Every  earthly  thought  must  fall; 
Such  is  prayer  and  praise  triumphant, 

Then  does  Christ  reign  over  all. 

Every  heart  should  be  a  temple,^ 
God  should  dwell  our  hearts  within; 

Every  day  should  be  a  sabbath, 
Every  hour,  redeemed  from  sin. 

Every  place,  a  place  of  worship, 

Every  tune,  a  tune  of  prayer, 
Every  sigh  should  rise  to  heaven, 

Every  wish  should  centre  there. 

tRomans  viii.  2fi.  {Matt.  vi.  6^  xi  29..  ||Col.  i.  27.  Luke 
xvii  1  2  4Matt.  vii.  21.  vi.  7.  *j,3«\\n,  xvii.  3.  **Matt.  vii. 
11  ' -f-tHab.  ii.  20.  Matt.  vi.  22.    }J1  Cor.  Hi.  17. 
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\  '     Heartfelt  sighs  and  heaven-born  wishes,* 
Or  the  poor  uplifted  eye, 
These  are  prayers  that  God  will  answer, 
They  ascend  His  throne  on  high. 

Spirit  of  Prayer  !  be  Thou  the  portion 
Of  all  those  who  wait  on  Thee, 

Help  us  ! — shield  us  ! — lead  us  ! — guide  us  ! 
Thine  .the  praise,  the  glory  be  ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Wis- 
consin into  the  Union  as  a  State,  has  passed  both 
Houses.  The  N.  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette  says, 
"The  new  State  will  contain  about  90,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  which  is  two-thirds  larger  than 
all  New  England,  and  as  large  as  New  York,  New- 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  combined."  The  Union 
will  now  number  thirty  States.  The  bill  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Madison  papers,  which  passed 
the  Senate  some  months  since,  has  also  passed  the 
House. 

Yucatan. — It  is  said  that  a  treaty  has  been  con- 
cluded between  the  whites  and  the  Indians. 

Europe. — By  the  steamers  Caledonia  -and  Her- 
mann, news  from  England  to  the  6th  inst.  have 
been  received.  The  Cotton  Market  was  improved 
and  the  Corn  Market  depressed.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  passed  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill. 
No  outbreak  against  the  Government  had  taken 
place  in  Ireland.  A  measure  had  been  introduced 
in  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the  electoral 
franchise  in  Ireland.  The  bill  appears  to  extend 
the  right  of  voting  to  all  persons  owning  property 
to  the  annual  value  of  jE8,  and  to  owners  of  fees 
simple  to  the  value  of  £5.  It  is  supposed  that  by 
this  bill  the  number  of  electors  throughout  Ireland 
will  be  quadrupled.  The  French  National  Assem- 
bly met  on  the  4th  inst.  But  little  business  had  of 
course  been  transacted  up  to  the  latest  dates  re- 
ceived by  the  steamers.  A  President  of  the  As- 
sembly had  been  elected,  from  the  votes  on  which 
occasion,  (if  correctly  reported,)  it  would  appear 
that  over  700  delegates  were  present.  The  mode- 
rate party  appear  to  be  in  the  majority.  Serious 
riots  had  occurred  in  some  of  the  provinces  subse- 
quent to  the  elections.  No  engagement  of  import- 
ance had  taken  place  between  the  contending 
forces  in  Lombardy.  Venice  was  reported  to  be 
closely  blockaded  by  the  Austrians.  The  new 
Austrian  Constitution  had  been  formally  pro- 
claimed. The  proposed  fundamental  law  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  had  been  laid 
before  the  German  Diet.  Some  of  its  provisions 
are  as  follows:  The  countries  hitherto  appertain- 
ing to  the  Confederation,,  the  Prussian  provinces 
since  incorporated,  and  the  Duchy  of  Schleswiir, 
are  to  constitute  the  Empire:  "  the  independence 
of  each  State  is  maintained,  unless  Where  the  unity 
of  Germany  demands  otherwise."  The  inter- 
national representation  of  Germany  in  foreign 
countries,  embracing  the  right  of  treaties  and  diplo- 
matic relations;  the  right  of  declaring  peace  and 
war ;  the  army  and  navy,  customs,  postal  depart- 
ment, currency,  &c,  are  placed  under  Imperial 
jurisdiction.  The  Emperor  is  to  exercise  the  execu- 
tive power  in  all  imperial  affairs,  to  appoint  func- 
tionaries, and  have  the  power  of  convoking,  ad- 
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journing  and  dissolving  the  Diet.  He  is  to  be 
inviolable  and  irresponsible,  but  all  ordinances 
emanating  from  him  are  to  be  signed  by  at  least 
one  of  the  ministers.  The  Upper  Chamber  of  the 
Diet  is  to  consist  of  200  members,  and  to  embrace 
the  reigning  princes,  a  delegate  from  each  free 
town,  and  councillors  elected  by  the  different 
States.  The  Lowrer  Chamber  to  consist  of  deputies 
of  the  people,  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years— one- 
third  to  be  renewed  every  two  years — one  deputy 
to  be  returned  for  every  100.000  of  the  population. 
The  right  of  suffrage  and  of  eligibility  to  a  seat 
appears  to  be  nearly  universal.  '  The  consent  of 
both  chambers  is  requisite  to  make  any  act  of  the 
Diet  law,  and  the  "Budget"  or  general  appropria- 
tion bill,  first  to  pass  through  the  Lower  Chamber. 
Public  trial  by  jury  is  secured,  as  also  the  right  of 
petition,  freedom  of  the  press,  religious  liberty,  and 
freedom  of  conscience  in  public  and  private  wor- 
ship. The  Governor-General  of  the  English  pos- 
sessions in  India  has  entirely  abrogated  the  navi- 
gation laws  throughout  that  country. 


The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  for 
Coloured  Youth,  will  be  held  on  Third -day,  the  30th 
inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Committee  room  on 
Mulberry  street.  M.  C.  Cope,  ■  .  . 

Fifth  month  15th,  1848.  Secretary. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school  at  West  Town,  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixtn- 
day,  the  9th  of  next  month,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  The' 
Committee  on  Instruction,  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  same  day. 

The  Visiting  Committee  to  assemble  at  the  school 
the  preceding  Seventh-day,  the  3a  proximo. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  5th  mo.  21th,  1848.— 2t. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  was  opened  on  Fourth  day,  the 
10th  inst.,  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of  Friends, 
and  of  those  professing  with  them,  who  desire' 
their  children  to  be  educated  in  conformity  with 
their  religious  principles  and  testimonies.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  late  period  at  which  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  resumption  of  the  school  were  made, 
and  the  brief  notice  given  to  those  who  designed 
entering  students,  the  Managers  have  decided  to 
admit  suitable  applicants  at  any  time  during  the 
present  Summer  Term — it  be:ng  understood  that 
the  rule  which  limits  admission  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  terms  will  afterwards  be  enforced. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  addressed  to 
Lindley  M.  Moore,  Principal,  West  Haverford  P.O., 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.;  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  No.  39  High  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Letters  for  the  students  will  be  directed  to  the 
post  ollice  above  mentioned. 

5th  mo.,  1848.— -tf. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

_  A  special  meeting  of  the  Association  called  by 
direction  of  the  Managers,  wdl  be  held  on  Second 
day  afternoon,  5th  mo.  29th,  1848,  at  the  Commit- 
tee Room,  Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  at  4  o'clock, 
M.  Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.  III. 

(Continued  from  page  563.) 

Hitherto  I  had  met  with  much  opposition  in 
attending  meetings ;  but  the  Lord  plead  my 
cause,  and  inclined  the  heart  of  my  dear  mother 
toward  me,  so  that  she  not  only  gave  me  liberty 
in  that  respect,  but  was  very  affectionate,  both 
to  me  and  to  Friends  when  they  came  to  our 
house ;  and  she  continued  so  till  her  decease.  For 
which  my  soul  was  made  humbly  thankful,  and 
it  was  no  small  confirmation  to  me  that  the  Lord 
was  on  my  side.  "What  shall  I  render  to  the 
Lord  for  ail  his  benefits!"  was  the  honest  lan- 
guage of  my  mind. 

In  the  year  1760  I  had  the  privilege  granted 
me  to  sit  in  the  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders, 
of  which  I  thought  myself  very  unworthy;  and 
I  attended  the  first  meeting  of  this  sort  under 
strong  apprehensions  of  my  own  weakness,  and 
the  necesshy  of  labouring  after  true  humility.  ■ 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1761  my  dear 
mother  began  to  decline  very  fast  in  her  health, 
and  could  scarcely  keep  about  house.  She 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  insomuch  that  she 
needed  constant  attendance  all  the  summer.  I 
had  a  large  school  on  my  hands  to  take  care  of, 
(the  only  means  for  our  subsistence,)  and  her  to 
nurse  both  night  and  day,  till  the  9th  month, 
when  she  grew  so  ill  that  I  was  obliged  to  break 
up  the  school.  I  also  was  much  reduced  in  my 
health,  and,  by  such  constant  exercise,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  received  a  weakness  that  I  fear 
I  shall  never  be  rid  of. 

She  deceased  near  the  end  of  the  9th  month, 
1761.  And  here  I  am  free  to  add  that  she  was 
a  woman  of  good  natural  understanding — of  a 
noble  disposition — had  many  good  qualities — 
lived  a  peaceable  life  among  her  neighbours — 
and,  I  have  good  ground  to  believe,  was  under 


a  religious  exercise  of  mind  for  many  months 
before  her  decease.  She  was  favoured  with  an 
easy  passage,  for  which  during  her  illness  she 
often  prayed,  as  a  sign  of  acceptance  with  the 
Lord  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  burial  ground  of 
the  Church  of  England,  (so  called,)  among 
whom  she  always  made  profession. 

In  her  illness  she  desired  to  see  Daniel  Stan- 
ton. He  came,  and  had  a  heart-tendering  time 
in  supplication,  particularly  on  her  account, 
(whom  he  had  known  from  a  young  woman,) 
that  she  might  be  favoured  with  patience,  and 
might  obtain  mercy  with  the  Lord.  After  which 
she  seemed  easy,  and  said  he  was  a  servant  of 
the  living  God. 

Now  I  was  in  a  strait :  fori  had  often  thought 
that  if  it  should  please  Providence  to  remove  my 
mother,  I  would  think  of  some  other  way  than 
keeping  school  for  a  livelihood.  But  as  our 
Yearly  Meeting  was  coming  on,  I  concluded  to 
leave  it  till  that  was  over,  and  in  waiting  to 
know  what  was  best,  I  seemed  easy  to  continue 
in  the  same  way,  as  being  what  I  was  most 
used  to :  and  a  suitable  friend  offering,  made  it 
the  easier.  This  was  Hannah  Cathrail,  a  re- 
ligious, prudent  young  woman,  who  joined  me 
in  the  business.  I  esteemed  this  a  favour  from 
kind  Providence,  for  I  was  now  grown  so 
weakly  that  I  could  not  have  undertaken  it 
alone,  and  she  was  of  an  affectionate  disposition 
towards  me.  We  soon  had  a  large  school,  and 
were  blest  with  a  sufficiency  to  live  comfortably. 
I  had  been  very  little  abroad,  not  only  because  I 
was  confined  by  business,  but  1  was  under  great 
discouragement  in  my  own  mind,  on  account  of 
my  weakness  both  of  body  and  mind.  But 
whenever  my  aforesaid  companion  apprehended 
I  was  under  any  engagement  of  that  sort,  she 
always  encouraged  me,  and  did  all  in  her  power 
to  make  things  as  easy  as  she  could,  for  which 
I  feel  grateful  acknowledgments  and  esteem  for 
her.  In  1762  I  went  in  company  with  E.  Smith 
of  Burlington,  and  some  other  friends,  to  the 
General  Meeting  held  at  Shrewsbury ;  and  after 
that,  at  different  times,  with  Esther  White,  Mary 
Evans,  Hannah  Harrison,  &c,  several  little 
turns,  to  some  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  particular 
meetings,  within  the  compass  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting. 

In  1769  I  found  a  draught  of  love  in  my  mind 
towards  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  Long  Island, 
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and  obtained  leave  of  our  second  day  morning 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders.  1  made  prepa- 
ration and  was  in  readiness ;  but,  when  the  time 
came,  my  mind  was  so  beclouded  and  distressed 
that  I  was  glad  to  give  it  up.  The  cause  after- 
ward appeared  very  plain  to  me,  and  I  was  made 
thankful  for  the  secret  intelligence  afforded  from 
on  high. 

In  1770  the  engagement  for  that  meeting  was 
renewed,  and  my  friend  Hannah  Foster,  of  Eve- 
sham, having  sent  me  word  that  she  intended 
going  there,  I  gave  up,  and  though  much  dis- 
couraged, being  poorly  in  my  health,  and  not 
used  to  ride  on  horseback,  yet  I  was  favoured  to 
hold  it  pretty  well  as  far  as  Railway,  where  my 
kind  friends,  Joseph  Shotwell  and  wife,  provided 
a  chair  for  my  accommodation,  and  went  with 
us  to  Flushing.  I  was  much  assisted  in  this 
journey,  or  I  could  not  have  held  out,  for  I  was 
not  only  indisposed  in  body,  but  my  mind  was 
very  low,  insomuch  that  I  apprehended  I  should 
not  live  to  return,  and  accordingly  settled  my 
outward  affairs  and  took  a  very  solemn  leave  of 
my  dear  companion,  who  was  also  fearful  on 
my  account.  However,  the  Lord  was  near — 
blessed  be  his  name — and  made  the  weak  strong. 
We  were  mutually  comforted  together  at  that 
meeting,  and  I  returned  home  better  every  way ; 
for  which  I  bow  before  the  Almighty,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  nothing  is  impossible  with  Him. 
Praised  and  magnified  be  his  great  name,  both 
now  and  for  ever! 

Soon  after  my  return  my  mind  was  bowed 
very  low,  by  reason  that  a  beloved  friend  and 
father  in  the  truth,  Daniel  Stanton,  was  taken 
from  works  to  rewards.  He  had  been  eminently 
favoured  in  his  public  appearances  for  many 
months  before,  insomuch  that  many  Friends  were 
apprehensive  of  what  he  sometimes  expressed  as 
his  belief,  "  that  he  had  not  many  days  longer 
to  labour  among  us."  This  was  a  great  strip- 
ping to  the  church,  and  a  near  trial  to  many  indi- 
viduals, and  the  loss  was  not  likely  to  be  soon 
made  up.  Such  was  the  prospect  of  things 
among  us.  Yet  there  were  still  left  some  honest 
labourers,  and  a  remnant  clothed  with  the  same 
spirit  of  true  zeal,  which  was  the  covering  of 
this  great  and  good  man,  who  deceased  the  28th 
of  Gth  month,  i770,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age, 
and  who  had  disinterestedly  laboured  among  us 
upwards  of  40  years — approving  himself  called 
of  God,  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  to  every 
class  in  the  family.  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints." 

The  mother  of  Rebecca  Jones,  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  memoir,  kept  a 
school  for  small  children.  She  had  subjected 
herself  to  many  privations,  in  order  that  she 
might  give  Rebecca  a  good  education,  being  am- 
bitious to  make  her  a  teacher  of  the  first  standing 
in  Philadelphia.   As  this  precious  young  person 


yielded  obedience  to  the  Divine  Monitor,  she 
found  herself  restricted  in  various  ways,  and  re- 
strained from  indulging  in  and  teaching  to  others, 
the  lighter  and  merely  ornamental  branches,  as 
dancing  and  music,  and  ornamental  needle  work. 

This,  being  a  blight  to  her  mother's  fond  and 
ambitious  prospects,  introduced  Rebecca  into 
severe  trials  and  close  provings  of  her  faith,  from 
the  treatment  which  she  experienced  from  her 
parent,  who  now  opposed  her  attending  the 
meetings  of  Friends.  Her  conflict  of  soul  be- 
came so  great  that  she  did  not  hold  intercourse 
with  any  one,  and  the  Bible  to  her  was  a  sealed 
book,  so  that  she  did  not  dare  to  resort  to  it  for 
consolation.  She  went  to  meeting  when  she 
could  get  away,  although  she  knew  that  unkind- 
ness  awaited  her  on  her  return.  On  one  oc- 
casion, coming  down  stairs  with  her  bonnet  and 
cloak  on,  her  mother  took  hold  of  the  latter  to 
detain  her.  She  untied  the  string  and  walked 
out,  leaving  her  mother  in  silent  astonishment; 
but  she  felt  condemnation  and  could  not  enjoy 
her  meeting.  Her  mother,  however,  never 
again  attempted  to  detain  her  by  force. 

During  this  state  of  things,  her  brother,  who 
was  nine  years  her  senior,  and  who  resided  in 
Mount  Holly,  made  them  a  visit,  and  their 
mother  poured  out  to  him  her  troubles  and  mor- 
tification on  Rebecca's  account,  representing 
how  much  money  she  had  spent  upon  her  edu- 
cation, which  was  now,  in  her  estimation,  all 
wasted,  and  expressing  her  desponding  feelings 
relative  to  their  being  able  to  obtain  a  maintain- 
ance.  He  enquired  whether  she  was  not  dutiful 
and  kind  to  her,  and  obedient  in  everything  ex- 
cept what  she  apprehended  to  be  connected  with 
her  religious  duty.  The  mother  replied  that  she 
had  never  been  so  kind  and  dutiful,  and  that  she 
was  only  disobedient  in  relation  to  things  with 
which  she  -professed  to  be  uneasy  on  religious 
grounds.  "Then,  mother,"  replied  he,  "let  her 
alone — if  it  is  of  herself  it  will  soon  come  to 
nought,  but  if  it  is  of  the  Lord,  all  that  you  can 
do  will  not  prevent  it." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Catharine  Payton  (afterwards  Phillips) 
the  letter  to  which  reference  is  made  in  her  own 
narrative,  p.  547.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Catharine 
in  her  reply  proposes  to  entrust  it  to  the  care  of 
Anthony  Benezet.  But,  having  written  her 
answer,  she  read  Rebecca's  letter  to  Daniel 
Trotter,  who  was  a  near  neighbour  to  Mary 
Jones,  and  had  been  her  fellow  passenger  in  a 
voyage  from  the  West  Indies.  "  I  do  not  know," 
said  Daniel,  "  who  it  can  be,  without  it's  that  wild 
Becky  Jones,  who  has  got  to  coining  to  meeting 
and  sits  by  black  Rose."  This  Rose  was  a 
goodly  coloured  woman,  who  sat  on  a  bench 
near  the  door,  and  Rebecca  in  her  humility  oc- 
cupied the  vacant  seat  beside  her.  He  was  so 
assured  of  the  correctness  of  his  surmise,  that  he 
undertook  to  deliver  Catharine's  letter.  One 
afternoon,  at  the  close  of  school,  Rebecca  was 
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sitting-  with  her  mother  at  the  door,  and,  seeing 
P.  Trotter  approach,  she  was  much  agitated  lest 
ve,  being  a  Friend,  should  be  unkindly  treated 
m  her  account.  He,  however,  frankly  addressed 
Mary  Jones,  and  conversed  pleasantly  about 
heir  voyage,  taking  no  notice  of  Rebecca,  till, 
is  he  was  going,  he  shook  hands  with  her, 
eaving  the  letter  in  her  hand.  She  kept  it  for 
wo  days  before  she  had  any  opportunity  to  read 
t  in  private,  and  then  ripped  a  seam  in  her  skirt, 
and  concealed  the  letter  in  the  quilting,  as  her 
pockets,  drawers,  &c,  were  frequently  searched. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  FRANCE. 

Recent  events  in  Europe  naturally  excite  an 
interest  in  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  people  whose  fitness  for  self-government  has 
been  so  suddenly  brought  to  the  test.  It  is  very 
generally  remarked  that  our  knowledge  of 
France  is  much  restricted  to  a  very  few  cities. 
The  concentration  of  political  influence  in  Paris, 
has  given  to  that  great  metropolis  an  importance 
which  has  thrown  into  the  shade  the  mass  of  the 
population  residing  in  the  lesser  towns,  or  occu- 
pying the  immense  number  of  small  tracts  of 
land  into  which  the  rural  districts  are  divided. 
The  common  saying  that  Paris  is  France,  is,  it 
may  be  hoped,  true  only  in  a  political  sense,  and 
in  that,  applicable  to  the  former  regime  alone. 
Should  a  representative  government  be  establish- 
ed upon  anything  like  the  plan  now  proposed, 
the  influence  of  the  rural  districts  of  France  must 
be  greatly  increased,  if  indeed,  it  does  not  be- 
come predominant.  No  more  interesting  inquiry 
then  can  be  raised,  than,  what  is  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  the  rural  population  and 
that  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  new  republic  ?  Thes  ources  of  information 
upon  this  subject  seem  to  be  few,  or  not  easily 
accessible.  We  know  that  considerably  less 
than  one-half  the  French  people  can  read  or 
write.  This,  however,  cannot,  with  our  pre- 
sent experience,  be  deemed  a  certain  index  of 
their  moral  standing.  Crime  is  stated  to  be 
much  less  in  amount  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Yet  even  the  statistics  of  crime  as  col- 
lected from  the  calendar,  are  not  to  be  relied  upon 
as  a  test  ot  private  morals. 

Regarding  Christianity  as  the  great  source  of 
civilization,  and  the  only  efficient  means  of  ele- 
vating a  community  to  the  capacity  of  self-go- 
vernment, we  have  read,  with  some  interest,  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  reports  of  the  "  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  of  an  increased  de- 
mand for  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  many  parts  of 
France.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1845-6, 
there  have  been  issued  from  the  depot  of  this 
society  in  Paris,  130,317  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
in  addition  to  those  distributed  by  other  institu 
tious.  It  is  also  stated,  that  in  thirteen  years, 
commencing  with   1820,  the  Society  had  dis- 


posed of  something  less  than  731,000  copies; 
whereas,  in  the  same  number  of  years,  terminat- 
ing in  1846,  they  had  issued  more  than  1,529,000. 
During  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year  closing 
in  the  4th  month,  1846,  there  were  110  colpor- 
teurs engaged  in  selling  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
throughout  the  kingdom.  These  individuals  are 
spoken  of  as  pious  persons,  mostly  mechanics 
or  labouring  men,  whose  sole  occupation  it  is  to 
traverse  the  country,  enter  into  conversation  with 
all  classes,  and  endeavour  to  sell  at  low  rates 
copies  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  they  receive  from 
the  Society  small  salaries,  and  account  to  it  for 
the  produce  of  their  sales.  They  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  many  hardships  and  much  personal 
abuse — Roman  Catholics  and  infidels  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  thwart  them  in  their  efforts  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  truth.  "  Our  colpor- 
teurs," says  an  agent,  "are  mercifully  preserved 
amidst  many  and  serious  difficulties  by  which 
they  are  more  and  more  surrounded,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  in  whom  I  did  not  meet  with 
that  spirit  of  devotedness  and  disinterestedness 
necessary  to  characterize  a  genuine  colporteur, 
and  with  whom  I  therefore  quickly  parted  ;  all 
the  others  have  been  enabled,  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord,  to  display  great  prudence  and  tact. 
In  almost  all,  I  have  noticed  a  circumstance 
which  has  afforded  me  sincere  pleasure,  namelv, 
that  in  any  controversy  into  which  they  may  be 
reluctantly  compelled  to  enter,  they  avoid  all 
animosity  and  bitterness ;  and  the  arguments 
they  have  for  the  most  part  used,  have  strongly 
reminded  me  of  the  conclusive  words  of  the 
blind  man  whom  our  Lord  restored  to  sight. 
"  One  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see."  I  may  also  again  remark,  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  colporteurs  engaged  during 
the  past  year  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
belonged  to  the  Romish  church,  and  have  been 
brought  out  of  darkness  by  the  study  of  that 
sacred  volume  which  they  are  seeking  to  distri- 
bute." The  following  incidents  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  means  adopted  by  these  humble 
agents  in  this  good  work,  as  well  as  the  results 
upon  the  simple  hearted  people  among  whom 
they  labour.  One  of  the  colporteurs  returning 
after  a  long  walk  to  a  Protestant  place  of  wor- 
ship, was  overtaken  by  two  persons,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  conversation.  "  They  told  him 
they  were  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  he 
was  then  colporting,  and  like  himself  had  been 

to  L  to  attend  the  service.    '  You  are  then 

Protestants  V  asked  the  colporteur.  '  Why,  as 
to  that,'  answered  the  others,  '  we  really  do  not 
know  what  constitutes  a  Protestant;  a  very 
short  time  ago  we  attended  mass  ;  it  happened, 
however,  that  a  Bible  vender  accosted  us  one 
day,  and  spoke  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  we 
determined  to  purchase  the  book  which  he 
offered  us.'  So  saying,  one  of  the  two  men,  who 
was  not  aware  with  whom  he  was  conversing, 
began  literally  to  'evangelize''   the  colportaur, 
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earnestly  advising  him  to  seek  out  one  of  the 
venders  of  the  Scriptures,  to  buy  a  copy  of  him, 
and  to  read  it  as  he  valued  his  happiness.  Great 
was  the  joy  on  both  sides  when  our  colporteur 
at  length  made  himself  known.'  '  We  are  not 
desirous  of  becoming  Protestants, '  said  some  of 
the  peasants  to  a  colporteur,  '  there  is  nowhere 
mention  made  of  that  appellation  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  we  are  anxious  to  become  Chris- 
tians." 

"  Another  of  our  colporteurs  met  with  a  singu- 
lar occurrence  in  a  department  of  the  South,  not 
far  from  the  Spanish  frontiers.  In  a  kind  of 
grotto  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks,  he 
encountered  about  fifteen  persons,  who,  with  the 
permission  of  the  authorities,  had  established 
more  or  less  comfortable  dwellings  there. 
Almost  all  of  them  are  Spanish  refugees,  and 
■what  is  gratifying  to  know,  all  of  them  were  pro- 
vided with  New  Testaments,  which  they  read 
in  common.  All  of  them  have  not  yet  come  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  but  the  majority  have 
received  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  are 
zealous  in  seeking  to  disseminate  them.  They 
are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  several  places  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  of  declaring  publicly  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners.  The 
visit  of  our  colporteur  was  accompanied  with 
much  blessing." 

"  One  of  our  colporteurs  happening  to  pass  a 
building,  that  was  in  the  course  of  erection,  saw 
a  number  of  masons  resting  during  the  heat,  of 
the  day.  '  My  friends,'  said  he  to  them,  4  would 
you  wish  that  I  should  read  you  something.' 
'  What  is  it,'  they  asked.  Being  told  that  it  was 
the  Scriptures,  they  immediately  approached 
from  all  sides.  '  Come,'  cried  they,  '  we  are 
friends  ;  every  one  of  us  has  a  Bible  which  we 
purchased  of  Mr.  D.,'  naming  another  colporteur. 
'  As  for  me,' continued  one  of  the  masons,  'I 
am  a  poor  man,  and  must  gain  my  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  my  brow,  but  I  would  not  be  without 
the  Bible  for  a  thousand  francs,'  and  others 
spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  favours  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  distributors  of  Bibles." 

"I  am  truly  rejoiced,"  writes  one  of  the  col- 
porteurs, "  to  find  that  a  religious  movement  is 
manifesting  itself  more  and  more  in  the  depart- 
ment where  I  am  stationed.  The  first  time  I 
visited  these  communes,  I  met  with  a  host  of 
prejudiced  people.  The  name  of  Protestant 
was  to  them  a  hated  and  contemptible  name. 
The  conversation  I  had  with  them  induced  some, 
however,  to  purchase  the  New  Testament,  and 
when  some  time  afterwards  I  visited  them,  I 
found  that  they  had  not  been  reading  in  vain. 
Many  came  to  tell  me  of  the  delight  they  had 
experienced  in  the  perusal ;  and  such  as  were 
not  possessed  of  a  New  Testament  bought  a 
copy.  At  a  later  period  I  again  visited  them, 
and  found  that  all  their  former  prejudices  had  so 
completely  vanished,  that  they  had  petitioned 
for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  come  among 


them,  and  since,  the  greater  part  of  them  have  poll 
seceded  from  the  Church  of  Rome."  ill 

It  would  appear  that  the  late  government  of  « 
France  had  countenanced  the  Romish  Priests  in  lit 
their  efforts  to  prevent  the  reading  of  the  Scrip-  liar 
tures.    The  agent  speaks  of  the  opposition  to  for 
the  labours  of  the  Society  as  "  becoming  every  am 
day  more  and  more  formidable  in  proportion  as  lie 
we  recede  from  the  year  1830 — that  well  known  ill 
period  of  liberty — an  opposition  at  once  open,  liot 
and  in  many  cases  seconded  by  the  power  of  the  triu 
gendarmes."    "  While  I  am  now  writing,"  he 
adds,  "  one  of  our  friends  has  been  deprived  not 
only  of  all  his  papers,  but  also  of  all  his  books, 
which  the  Procureur  du  Roi  has  pronounced  to 
be  bad  books,  although  they  were  nothing  else 
than  New  Testaments."    The  results  are,  how- 
ever, spoken  of  as  quite  remarkable.    "  Great  ik 
and  extraordinary  movements  in  several  depart-  lis 
ments,"  are  mentioned — a  strong   desire   for  life 
further  religious  instruction  has  been  manifested,  lb 
and  throughout  extensive  districts  the  more  sim-  Of 
pie  forms  of  worship  are  eagerly  sought  after  in  nt 
preference  to  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  the  | 
Romish  church.    Thus  in  the  town  of  Sens,  £ 
containing  10,000  inhabitants,  a  colporteur  hav-  i 
ing  excited  attention  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  lot 
followed  by  other  labourers,  and  at  length  a  Pro-  po 
testant  place  of  worship  was  opened,  at  which,  tt 
on  some  occasions,  no  fewer  than  1200  persons  »l 
attended;  and  it  is  subsequently  stated  that  three  o( 
colporteurs  are  employed  there,  and  that  the  I 
interest  is  not  confined  to  Sens,  but  has  extended 
throughout  the  whole  arrondissement,  including  m 
two  important  towns.  ;  pi 

Speaking  of  a  commune  in  which  sixty  fami-  on 
lies  had  professed  a  change  of  religious  views,  ti 
an  agent  writes :  "  It  is  about  eighteen  months  u 
ago  that  I  visited  this  commune  for  the  first  time,  ti 
and  then  I  met  with  nothing  but  prejudice  and  4 
fanaticism,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  I  k 
had  given  myself  out  for  a  Protestant,  I  should  p; 
have  been  stoned  before  leaving  the  village,  m 
Judge  then  what  was  my  surprise  and  joy  when,  « 
on  revisiting  the  commune,  at  the  beginning  of  fo 
the  present  month,  I  found  myself  recognised  by  pi 
all  whom  I  had  seen  on  my  first  visit ;  they  ih 
hastened  around  me  to  tell  of  the  great  benefit  I 
which  they  had  derived  from  becoming  acquaint-  i 
ed  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  plea-  ei 
sure  which  they  felt  in  welcoming  me  once  fo 
more  among  them."  A  Protestant  place  of  n; 
worship,  in  this  commune,  is  now  attended  bv  m 
700  or  800  persons.  '  | 

Although  the  information  which  can  be  gleaned  In 
from  these  reports,  as  to  the  moral  and  religious  th 
condition  of  the  people,  is  very  limited,  yet  the  ti 
existence  of  a  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  doc-  i! 
trineS  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  eagerness  it 
with  which  the  humbler  classes,  in  many  in-  « 
stances,  receive  the  Scriptures,  are  indications  I 
which  throw  a  ray  of  light  over  the  gloom  which,  si 
has  heretofore  rested  upon  France.  If  happily  the  \ 
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political  movement  now  in  progress  should  result 
in  the  erection  of  a  constitutional  government, 
we  may  hope  that  many  of  the  obstacles  which 
have  heretofore  obstructed  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity will  be  removed;  and  should  it  be  reserved 
for  that  country  which  boasts  of  a  D'Aguesseau 
and  a  Fenelon  to  exert  an  influence  in  promoting 
the  true  interest  of  our  race,  equal  to  that  which 
it  has  in  past  times  employed  for  their  destruc- 
tion, religion  will  have  achieved  one  of  its  noblest 
triumphs.  .  C. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

(Concluded  from  page  572.) 

The   hasty    reader   may    perhaps  enquire 
whether  our  first  president  was  disqualified  for 
the  office,  by  his  military  engagements  in  earlier 
life.    Without  recurring  to  the  circumstances  of 
that  day,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
George  Washington  was  an  extraordinary  cha- 
acter,  and  such  as  will  not  be  likely  to  appear 
gain  until  called  into  notice  by  some  remark- 
ble  concurrence  of  events.    He  was  a  states- 
an  as    well   as  a   warrior.     The  capacity 
"or  civil  and  military  employments  which  he 
possessed  must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  ex- 
eption,  not  as  a  rule.    It  will  be  soon  enough, 
when  we  see  another  Washington  at  the  head 
f  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  to 
hink  of  placing  him  in  the  presidential  chair. 
But  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  advance- 
ent  of  a  successful  military  commander  to  the 
residential  chair,  is  the  effect  it  must  produce 
n  the  aspirants  after  political  power.  The 
areer  of  popularity  is  at  best  a  hazardous  one, 
nd  such  as  a  young  man  who  takes  a  sober 
view  of  the  world  will  hardly  attempt.    Yet  as 
there  are  offices  to  be  filled,  of  which  the  presi- 
dency is  the  highest,  we  must  expect  the  occu- 
pation of  them  to  be  objects  of  ambition,  with 
many  young  men  of  ardent  temperaments.  The 
Tieans  and  the  qualifications  which  are  generally 
bund  available,  will  of  course  be  adopted  or 
pursued.    If  the  individuals  usually  chosen  to 
he  station,  are  found  to  be  such  as  are  remarkable 
"or  their  fidelity  and  energy  in  performing  the 
luties  of  inferior  offices,  and  for  a  minute  and 
;xtensive  acquaintance  with  our  domestic  and 
breign  relations,  this  must  lead  the  aspirant  to 
ultiva'e  his  powers  in  that  direction.    And  we 
nay  observe,  that  those  who  prepare  themselves 
"or  this  office,  by  the  exercise  of  an  unflinching 
ntegrity,  and  by  the  assiduous  cultivation  of 
heir  intellects,  are  likely  to  become  valuable 
citizens,  though  they  should  fail  in  attaining  the 
lltimate  object  of  their  ambition.    But  if  the 
ecommendation  to  the  presidency  most  usually 
ivailable,  is  found  to  be  a  successful  career  at  the 
lead  of  an  army ;  if  the  road  to  this  elevated 
tation  lies  through  the  field  of  blood,  the  conse- 
iuence  is  readily  foreseen.    Distinction  will  be 


sought  in  the  way  wherein  it  may  be  found. 
Generals  acquire  but  little  celebrity  during  times 
of  peace.  The  candidate  for  military  fame 
naturally  seeks  a  field  in  which  his  talents  may 
be  displayed  :  and  when  the  master  spirits  of  a 
nation  become  ambitious  of  military  distinction, 
there  is  little  cause  to  hope  that  the  people  will 
long  be  permitted  to  repose  in  peace. 

We  may  also  observe,  and  the  observation  is 
important,  that  the  elevation  to  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  responsible  stations  in  the  govern- 
ment, of  men  who  owe  their  celebrity  almost  ex- 
clusively to  their  military  career,  naturally  leads 
the  unreflecting  part  of  the  community — unhap- 
pily a  very  large  part — to  attach  to  the  profession 
of  arms,  a  degree  of  respect  for  which  we  can 
find  no  foundation  in  reason  or  truth.  It  nou- 
rishes that  morbid  sensibility  to  the  plaudits  of 
heroism,  of  which  we  have  seen  abundant  and 
sorrowful  evidence. 

Considering,  as  the  writer  unquestionably 
does,  all  war  as  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  the  military  character  could  find  no 
place  in  his  system  of  society.  But  could  we 
admit,  as  no  doubt  many  sober  minded  persons 
do,  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
military  preparations  cannot  be  safely  dispensed 
with,  still  war  in  its  most  favourable  aspect, 
ccuild  only  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil — to 
be  endured  where  it  cannot  be  avoided — and 
only  to  be  resorted  to  under  the  most  pressing 
emergency,  where  every  practicable  expedient 
has  failed  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  Even 
under  this  twilight  view  of  the  case,  a  sober 
rationality  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  with- 
drawing, from  the  observation  of  our  youth, 
everything  which  is  calculated  to  excite  an  ad- 
miration of  warlike  exhibition.  If  we  desire  to 
preserve  our  country  from  the  evils  and  calami- 
ties of  war,  we  ought,  if  we  would  act  consist- 
ently with  that  desire,  to  use  our  efforts  to  dis- 
countenance everything  which  nourishes  the 
spirit  of  war.  When  men  entrusted  with  con- 
spicuous posts  in  civil  government,  lend  the  in- 
fluence of  their  official  stations  to  swell  the 
pomp  and  feed  the  pride  of  successful  warriors, 
they  probably  do  not  duly  reflect  that  they  are 
scattering  broadcast  the  seeds  of  future  hostilities. 
The  thoughtless  and  the  young  pursue  the  tri- 
umph and  partake  the  gale.  They  catch  the 
spirit,  and  are  prepared  to  emulate  what  they  see 
their  elders  apparently  admire. 

When  the  successful  warrior,  upon  returning 
from  the  scenes  of  havoc  and  devastation — from 
fields  which  he  has  contributed  to  cover  with 
the  mangled  carcasses  of  his  fellow  men — or 
from  cities,  where,  through  his  instrumentality, 
the  soldier  in  arms,  the  trembling  mother  and 
the  helpless  infant,  have  been  buried  in  a  common 
ruin,  is  met  by  the  municipal  authorities  of 
cities  and  towns — invited  to  public  dinners, 
toasted  and  eulogized — can  we  be  surprised  if 
the  youthful  observer  should  be  caught  by  this 
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popular  phrenzy?  What  more  natural  than  the 
resolution,  "I  too  will  be  a  warrior"? 

In  these  manifestations  of  popular  feeling  we 
may  discern  both  cause  and  effect.  We  recog- 
nize the  effect  of  a  false  and  undefined  estimate 
of  the  value  of  military  achievements,  and  the 
cause  of  that  astonishing  propensity,  so  often  ob- 
servable, to  be  dazzled  with  the  tinsel  of  military 
exhibitions. 

It  is  probably  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
the  times,  that  this  propensity  to  exalt  the  mili- 
tary character  has  so  far  gained  the  ascendency. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  presidential  chair  has  been 
twice  filled  with  incumbents  whose  elevation 
was  owing  to  their  military  services.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  writer's  design  to  condemn  or  de- 
fend the  administration  of  either.  But  as  we 
have  only  one  president  at  a  time  in  the  United 
States,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  election  of 
two,  in  so  short  a  period,  from  that  class  of  can- 
didates, indicates  a  dangerous  tendency  towards 
the  ascendency  of  military  influence.  And  now 
we  find  another  general,  whose  character  in  any 
other  respect  than  that  of  a  warrior  is  certainly 
little  known  to  fame,  is  proposed  to  be  offered 
to  our  acceptance  at  the  next  presidential  election. 
And  as  if  one  was  not  enough,  no  less  than  three 
generals  are  mentioned  as  rival  candidates  for 
this  important  office.  The  writer  has  no  ani- 
mosity towards  any  of  the  individuals  in  question  ; 
but  he  is  forcibly  impressed  with  the  conviction, 
that  the  sentiment  winch  leads  to  the  selection, 
for  the  most  responsible  station  in  the  govern- 
ment, of  a  man  who  owes  his  celebrity  to  his 
successful  exertions  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war, 
which  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  reflecting  in- 
habitants of  the  Union  regard  as  aggressive  and 
iniquitous,  must  be  considered  as  fearfully  omi- 
nous, in  relation  to  the  future  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  Viewed  merely  as  a  po- 
litical question,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  serious 
reflection.  If  the  only  available  candidates  for 
the  presidency  now,  are  military  commanders, 
are  we  not  in  danger  of  establishing  the  doctrine, 
that  our  future  presidents  must  be  selected  fiom 
that  class  of  citizens?  And  who  ever  heard  of 
a  republic  being  overturned  by  any  other  than 
popular  military  leaders  ?  If  we  would  preserve 
the  civil  power  in  the  ascendency,  can  we  expect 
this  to  be  done  if  we  fill  the  highest  civil  office 
with  the  professors  of  arms  ? 

Ii it t  the  great  and  all-absorbing  consideration, 
is  the  moral  effect  unavoidably  resulting  from 
the  ascendency  of  the  military  spirit.  As  the 
selection  of  our  chief  magistrate  from  those  who 
have  risen  into  notice  on  the  field  of  blood,  must 
give  a  direction  to  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  so 
the  necessary  tendency  of  the  course  is  to  fill  up 
the  stations  in  the  government,  which  are  directly 
or  indirectly  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive,  with 
officers  chosen  from  the  army.    This  must  give 


to  the  administration  a  military  leaven,  quit 
opposed  to  the  peaceful  policy  which  the  grow 
ing  civilization  of  the  age  evidently  demands. 

Now,  without  intruding  upon  the  field  of  poli 
tics,  or  labouring  to  promote  party  views — bu 
firmly  believing  that  the  true  policy  of  nations  i: 
the  cultivation  of  peace  with  all  the  world,  an( 
that  the  Christian  religion,  as  offered  to  our  ac 
ceptance  by  its  immaculate  Founder,  furnishes 
the  only  certain  and  infallible  means  of  securing 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the  blessings  o 
inviolate  peace — the  writer  of  this  article  woult 
respectfully  solicit  his  fellow  citizens,  who  take 
part  in  the  presidential  election,  to  use  their  in- 
fluence, whatever  it  may  be,  in  support  of  such 
men  and  measures  as  may  be  reasonably  ex 
pected  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  happy  day 
when  nation  shall  not  lift  sword  against  nation 
or  the  people  learn  war  any  more.        E.  L. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

POPULATION  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRO- 
DUCTS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  estimate  of  the  population  and  agricultural  ^ 
products  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1847, 
compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  has  furnished  the  materials  for  ex- 
hibiting the  following  comparative  view  of  the 
population  and  productions  of  the  free  and  slave- 
holding  sections  of  the  Union. 

Free  states,  population    12,013,000  ;  slave 
states,  population  8,263,000. 

Free  States. 

71,595,000 
5,793,900 
oats,  115,998,000 
rve,  23,126,000 
buckwheat,  11,198,100 
Ind.  corn,  207,785,000 
76,805.000 
12,780,000 
1,750 
15,739,000 


Bushels  wheat, 
Do.  barley, 


Stave  Stales. 

42,480,000! 

165,100 
51,859,000 
6,135,700  j 
476,000| 
330,445,000 
24,100,0001 
1,039,900! 
26,000! 
204,404,0001 
1,041,500,000; 
103,040,500' 
69,160 
280,540,500 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do.  potatoes 
Tons  of  hay, 

Do.  hemp, 
Pounds  tobacco, 

Do.  cotton, 

Do.  rice, 

Do.  silk  cocoons,  335,430 
Do.    sugar,  44,349,000 

On  this  tabular  estimate  we  may  observe,  that 
as  there  are  in  the  slaveholding  states  about  three 
millions  of  slaves,  if  we  deduct  that  number  from 
the  whole  population,  we  shall  have  5.263,000,  as 
the  number  of  free  persons  in  the  slave  states, 
which  is  less  thanhalfthe  number  in  the  free  states. 
Yet  while  the  free  states  send  137  members  to 
Congress,  the  slave  states  elect  91.  That  is, 
with  less  than  one-third  of  the  free  population, 
they  furnish  two-fifths  of  the  representatives. 
Of  these  91,  no  less  than  19  owe  their  seats  in 
Congress  to  the  slave  representation.  Hence 
we  perceive  that  the  slaveholding  interest  pos- 
sesses an  influence  in  the  Federal  government, 
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greatly  beyond  its  just  proportion.  The  equiva- 
lent, or  supposed  equivalent,  in  consideration  of 
which  this  slave  representation  was  admitted, 
has  not  been  obtained.  Direct  taxes  are  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  representation.  But  a  very 
small  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  government  have 
ever  arisen  from  direct  taxation. 

The  area  of  the  slaveholding  states  is  estimated 
at  729,000  square  miles,  while  that  of  the  free, 
may  he  set  down  at  661,000,  and  in  this  esti- 
mate 300,000  are  assigned  to  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  the  population  of  which  is  less  than  that 
of  Maryland. 

Now  when  we  compare  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  these  two  sections  of  the  Union,  we 
must  be  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  free, 
in  nearly  every  article  which  is  suited  to  the 
climate  of  both.  Even  sugar,  the  favourite  pro- 
duct of  a  southern  climate,  appears  to  be  obtained 
in  greater  quantity  in  the  free,  than  in  slave 
states,  if  we  deduct  from  the  latter  the  produc- 
tion of  Louisiana.  The  sugar  raised  in  that 
state  is  estimated  at  275  millions  of  pounds ; 
which  leaves  for  all  the  other  slave  states  only 
5,540,500  pounds  ;  or  about  one-eighth  of  the 
produce  of  the  free.  Of  other  articles  of  food, 
with  the  exception  of  rice  and  Indian  corn,  the 
excess  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  free  states. 

If  we  briefly  advert  to  their  manufactures,  we 
find  the  value  of  the  woolen  goods  produced  in 
1840  in  the  free  states,  20,020,792  dollars,  in  the 
slave  states  675,707  dollars.  The  value  of  the 
cotton  goods  manufactured  in  the  free  states, 
42,826,906  dollars ;  those  in  the  slave  states, 
3,474,447  dollars.  The  paper  in  the  former, 
5,088,865  dollars  ;  in  the  latter  452,430.  The 
value  of  the  ships  and  vessels  built  in  the 
former  6,311,805  dollars  ;  in  the  latter,  704,257 
dollars. 

Without  further  investigation  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  free  and  slave  labour,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  former  is  incomparably 
superior  to  the  latter  ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  there  is  evidently  a  principle  inter- 
woven into  the  nature  of  things  which  renders 
the  course  of  action,  both  with  nations  and  indi- 
viduals, which  is  most  consistent  with  justice 
and  humanity,  ultimately  most  clearly  conducive 
to  prosperity  and  happiness.  Some  further  re- 
marks on  this  subject  will  probably  be  offered 
in  a  subsequent  number.  E.  L. 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  A  TEACHER,  A  HIGH 
OFFICE. 

"  The  celebrated  Dr.  South,  in  a  sermon 
preached  as  long  ago  as  1650,  says:  "  I  look 
upon  an  able,  well-principled  school-master  as 
one  of  the  most  meritorious  subjects  in  any 
prince's  dominions.  Nay,  I  take  school-masters 
to  have  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  the 
spirits  of  men,  than  preachers  themselves  ;  for- 


asmuch as  they  have  to  deal  with  younger  and 
tenderer  minds,  and  consequently  have  the 
advantage  of  making  the  deepest  impressions  ;  it 
being  seldom  found  that  the  pulpit  mends,  what 
the  school  has  marred."  "  This  view  is  as 
true  now  as  it  was  then,  and  is  perhaps  as  little 
felt.  The  office  needs  in  itself  to  be  greatly 
raised  in  the  opinions  of  men.  Its  wide-spread 
influence  should  be  more  deeply  reflected  upon. 
The  work  of  the  school-master  is  everywhere ; 
others  have  worked  upon  matter,  he  has  worked 
upon  mind.  He  has  influenced  the  spirit,  and 
guided  the  character.  '  Give  me,'  says  some 
one,  '  the  schools  and  the  school-books,  and  by- 
and-by  I  will  have  both  the  churches  and  the 
courts  of  law.'  The  teachers  of  our  land  are 
moulding  the  future  destinies  of  the  people. 
They  are  putting  their  stamp  and  seal  to  the 
future  character  of  the  nation.  They  are  turn- 
ing the  wheels  which  will  presently  move  a 
coming  generation.  Surely  then  there  is  no 
office  on  earth  which  is  more  important. 

"  And  if  the  office  is  so  important,  it  should  be 
well  filled.  Every  teacher  should  be  both  wise 
and  good.  If  high  moral  worth  is  needed  any- 
where it  is  in  the  teacher.  There  is  no  sphere 
under  heaven  where  a  pure  heart,  and  a  sense 
of  accountability  to  God,  are  more  necessary 
than  here.  There  is  no  place  where  scepticism 
might  more  cunningly  breathe  its  venom,  or 
virtue  unfold  truth.  There  is  no  place  then, 
which  calls  for  nobler  powers,  or  a  more  dis- 
criminating sense  of  right.  No  one  should  fill 
the  office,  who  does  not  wish  his  own  soul  to 
aspire  towards  God.  No  one  should  teach  for 
mere  money.  Taking  a  school  is  something 
more  than  a  matter  of  bargain.  The  teacher 
must  teach  because  he  loves  to  teach,  and  be- 
cause he  is  thus  fulfilling  a  high  duty.  The 
community  should  give  liberal  remuneration  to 
teachers ;  but  still  the  teacher  should  not  keep 
his  eye  on  the  silver  and  gold.  A  higher  pur- 
pose, a  more  lofty  end,  should  stir  his  heart. 
He  should  not  say,  how  much  can  I  make;  but, 
how  much  can  I  do.  He  should  be  a  devout 
man,  one  who  can  love  the  faith,  affection  and 
simplicity  of  children.    He  should  be  one 

'  Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought, 
Can  still  suspect,  and  still  revere  himself 
In  lowliness  of  heart.' 

He  should  think  of  the  troubles,  and  sorrows, 
and  the  adversities  of  life  ;  its  joys,  its  griefs  and 
temptations,  and  seek  to  fit  the  young  mind  to 
go  through  them  with  Christian  trust.  He 
should,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Wordsworth, 
be  one 

'  Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light, 

To  make  the  path  before  him  always  bright; 

Who  fixes  good  on  good  alone,  and  owes 

To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows ; 

Who  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 

What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn  ; 

Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there,  : 

But  makes  the  moral  being,  his  prime  care.' 
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"  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  ideal  of  what  a 
teacher  should  be,  and  the  nearer  he  approaches 
it,  the  more  worthy  will  he  be  to  fill  his  office, 
and  the  more  likely  to  benefit  the  children  under 
his  care." 

The  above  extracts  have  been  made  from  a 
lecture  delivered  in  Boston,  some  time  since,  by 
R.  C.  Waterston.  They  contain  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  important  qualifications  of  a  teacher, 
with  which  I  think  the  editor  of  the  "  Review" 
will  so  fully  coincide,  as  not  to  deem  them  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  the  columns  of  his  valuable 
paper.  The  more  widely  we  disseminate  true 
and  enlightened  views  on  this  deeply  interesting 
subject,  the  more  we  shall  do  our  part  towards 
bringing  about  a  great  reformation  in  the  school 
system  of  this  country,  which,  though  truly 
liberal,  is  yet  very  deficient.  A.  W.  E. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  3,  1848. 

Since  the  observations  on  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion, contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  number, 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  the  editor 
has  met  with  some  remarks  so  closely  allied  to  the 
subject,  that  he  is  induced  to  introduce  them  to  the 
notice  of  his  readers. 

Lamartine,  in  his  history  of  the  Girondists,  speak- 
ing of  Robespierre,  whom  he  represents  as  a  patriot, 
says  :  "  He  clearly  comprehended  two  things ;  first, 
that  war  was  a  gratuitous  crime  against  the  people  ; 
and  second,  that  war,  even  though  successful, 
would  ruin  the  cause  of  democracy.  Robespierre 
looked  on  the  revolution  as  the  rigorous  application 
of  the  principles  of  philosophy  to  society.  A  de- 
voted pupil  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,*  the  Contrat  Sociul 
formed  his  creed.  War,  made  with  the  blood  of 
the  people,  was  in  the  eye  of  this  philosopher — 
what  it  must  ever  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise — 
wholesale  slaughter  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a 

few  He  understood  that  an  offensive 

war  would  inevitably  ruin  the  revolution,  and  anni- 
hilate the  premature  republic  of  which  the  Giron- 
dists had  spoken.  Should  the  war  be  unfortunate, 
thought  he,  Europe  will  crush,  without  difficulty, 
beneath  the  tread  of  its  armies,  the  earliest 
germs  of  its  new  government.  If  fortunate,  mili- 
tary feeling  would  usurp  the  place  of  those  stern 
virtues,  to  which  the  exercise  of  the  constitution 
would  have  accustomed  the  people.  The  grati- 
tude of  a  nation  to  those  who  have  led  its  children 
to  victory,  is  a  pitfall  in  which  the  people  will  ever 


•The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  by  this 
quotation,  the  editor  has  no  idea  of  giving  countenance 
to  the  opinions  of  Rousseau,  or  of  palliating  the  atroci- 
ties of  Robespierre. 


be  ensnared, — nay,  they  even  offer  their  necks  to 
the  yoke  ;  civil  virtues  must  ever  fade  before  the 
brilliancy  of  military  exploits. '  Either  the  army 
would  return  to  surround  the  ancient  royalty  with 
all  its  strength,  and  France  would  have  her  Monk, 
or  the  army  would  crown  the  most  successful  of 
its  Generals,  and  liberty  would  have  her  Cromwell. 
In  either  case,  the  Revolution  would  escape  from 
the  people  and  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  soldiery, 
and  thus  to  save  the  nation  from  war  was  to  save 
it  from  a  snare." 

On  these  observations  of  Lamartine,  the  editors 
of  the  North  American  Review  remark  : 

"  Perhaps  the  lesson  which  the  history  of  liberty 
in  the  Old  World  proclaims  from  all  its  pages,  and 
which  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  New,  will 
at  last  be  received.  When  politicians  bring  on 
war,  they  must  pay  the  penalty.  In  republics,  if 
civilians  wish  to  retain  their  just  influence  as  states- 
men, they  must  preserve  peace.  War  always  has 
given,  and,  as  Robespierre  so  clearly  predicted  in 
reference  to  France,  always  will  give,  in  our  own 
and  in  every  free  country,  ascendency  to  military 
reputation.  Snatching  the  prizes  of  political  ambi- 
tion from  the  politician,  it  will  carry  the  successful 
General  to  the  seats  of  power."  The  editors  pro- 
ceed with  a  reference  to  the  consequence  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  into  which  president  Madi- 
son was  driven  by  political  aspirants  in  opposition 
to  his  judgment ;  and  by  which  a  military  chieftain 
was  brought  into  view,  whose  popularity  eclipsed 
the  other  candidates  to  the  presidency.  After  a 
short  interval  the  place  of  this  military  leader  was 
supplied  by  the  Hero  of  Tippecanoe;  and  now  a 
fresh  crop  of  military  chieftains  has  just  been 
raised,  to  destroy,  in  all  probability,  the  hopes  of 
civil  aspirants  to  the  presidential  chair. 

The  practical  lesson  which  this  brief  outline  of 
our  recent  history  inculcates,  is,  that  if  statesmen 
and  politicians  would  retain  their  ascendency,  they 
must  preserve  the  people  in  peace. 

We  may  thus  perceive,  even  in  the  jarring  opera- 
tions of  national  ambition,  the  evidence  of  princi- 
ples interwoven  by  an  all-wise  and  overruling  Pro- 
vidence, into  the  nature  of  things,  which,  when 
properly  understood,  must  conduce  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  day,  so  clearly  predicted  by  the  Evan- 
gelical prophet,  and  so  ardently  desired  by  Chris- 
tian philanthropists,  when  violence  shall  be  no 
more  heard  in  our  land,  wasting  or  destruction 
within  our  borders. 


A  Bill  to  Encourage  Kidnapping. — A  bill  has 
been  recently  reported  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  A.  P.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  to  which 
the  above  caption  might  have  been  quite  appropriate- 
ly prefixed.  The  title  actually  adopted  is,  "A  Bill  to 
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provide  for  the  more  effectual  execution  of  the  third 
clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'7 

The  article  in  question,  for  the  more  effectual 
execution  of  which,  provision  is  to  be  made,  is  in 
the  following  words  :  "No  person  held  to  service 
or  labour  in  one  Slate,  under  the  laws  thereof,  es- 
caping into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labour;  but  shall  be  delivered  upon  claim 
of  the  party  too whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be 
due." 

Here  we  may  observe  the  letter  of  this  provision 
applies  to  persons  escaping  from  one  State  into 
another;  and  has  no  relation  to  those  escaping  from 
any  place  not  included  in  a  State.  We  also  observe, 
the  fugitive  is  to  be  delivered  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  the  service  may  be  due.  No  provision 
is  made  for  agent  or  attorney.*  And  certainly  if 
any  constitutional  provision  ought  to  be  construed 
strictly,  and  limited  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  article, 
this  is  one.  The  provision  relates  also  to  actual  fugi- 
tives, and  of  course  no  State  can  be  required  to  sur- 
render a  person  found  within  her  jurisdiction  as  a 
fugitive  from  labour,  unless  the  fact  shall  have  been 
fairly  established. 

In  1793,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Go- 
vernment, providing  that  in  case  any  person  owing 
service  or  labour  in  any  of  the  United  States,  or  either 
of  the  territories,  on  the  north-west  or  south  of  the 
Ohio,  under  the  laws  thereof,  should  escape  into  any 
other  State  or  territory,  the  person  to  whom  such  la- 
bour or  service  was  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  might 
arrest  such  fugitive  and  take  him  before  a  judge  of 
the  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States, 
within  the  State,  or  before  a  magistrate  of  a  county, 
city,  or  town,  corporate;  who  was  authorized,  upon 
being  satisfied  of  the  legality  of  the  claim,  to  grant  a 
certificate  thereof,  which  was  made  a  warrant  for 
the  removal  of  the  fugitive  to  the  State  from  which 
he  escaped. 

Here  Congress  not  only  extended  the  application 
of  the  constitutional  authority  beyond  the  express 
terms  of  the  Constitution;  but  conferred  upon  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  State  governments,  the  power  of 
executing  ihelaws  of  the  United  States.    This  in  so 


*  This  distinction,  though  apparently  trifling,  is  not 
destitute  of  force.  When  the  claimant  acts,  not  in 
person,  but  by  agent  or  attorney,  there  is  more  room 
for  mistake  ;  besides,  the  supposed  agent  may  act  upon 
forged  documents.  Slavery  is  a  creature  sui  generis, 
and  not  to  be  treated  as  a  common  question  of  pro- 
perty. Whenever  we  apply  the  admitted  doctrines 
respecting  the  foundations  of  the  right  of  property  to 
the  case,  we  immediately  annihilate  the  slaveholder's 
claim.  That  elaim  must  rest  on  positive  law,  and  on 
nothing  else,  on  law  which  has  no  foundation  in  right. 
Allow  it,  therefore,  only  what  the  letter,  strictly  con- 
strued, demands. 


important  a  case  as  that  of  deciding  upon  the  free, 
dom  of  any  person  of  colour  who  might  be  claimed 
as  a  fugitive  from  labour,  was  a  very  dangerous  au- 
thority. Those  officers  would  not  be  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  mal-administration  of  the 
federal  laws;  nor,  as  officers  of  the  State,  would  they 
be  answerable  to  the  authorities  of  the  Union. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  decided  that  magistrates 
might  act  under  this  provision  unless  prohibited  by 
Mate  legislation;  and  of  course  recognized  the  autho- 
rity of  a  State  to  prohibit  its  officers  from  executing 
the  federal  law.  This  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
some  others  have  done;  leaving  it  to  the  general 
government  to  find  the  officers  for  executing  the  law 
of  the  Union  in  relation  to  fugitive  slaves.  But  it  is 
still  to  be  remembered,  that  what  have  been  termed 
the  compromises'  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  to 
slavery,  were  neither  designed  nor  understood  to 
prohibit  the  non-slaveholding  States  from  affording 
efficient  protection  to  their  own  free  coloured  popu- 
lation. When  they  granted  to  the  people  of  the  South, 
the  authority  of  recovering  those  fugitive  slaves  who 
might  seek  an  asylum  among  them,  they  did  not, 
either  in  terms  or  by  implication,  agree  that  any  but 
actual  fugitives  should  be  consigned  to  claimants 
from  the  South.  We  are,  therefore,  authorized 
to  insist  that  no  person  shall  be  removed  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  free  State,  under  the  character  of  a  fugi- 
tive slave,  until  the  question  of  freedom  has  been 
fairly  examined.  What  now  are  the  provisions  of 
A.  P.  Butler's  bill? 

The  first  section  provides,  that  when  a  person 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  any  State  or  territory  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  shall 
escape  into  any  other  State  or  territory,  the  person 
to  whom  such  service  is  due,  his  agent  or  attorney, 
may  arrest  such  fugitive,  and  carry  him  before  any 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  or  District  Courts  of  the  United 
Slates,  or  before  any  Commissioner  or  Clerk  of  such 
Court,  or  Marshal  thereof,  or  Postmaster,  or  Col- 
lector of  the  Customs  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  •Judge,  Com- 
missioner, Clerk,  Marshal,  Postmaster,  or  Col- 
lector, either  upon  oral  testimony  or  affidavit,  that 
the  person  so  claimed  does  owe  service  to  the 
claimant  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  territory 
from  which  he  escaped,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
officer  to  grant  a  certificate  thereof;  which  shall  be 
a  warrant  for  the  removal  of  said  fugitive  to  the 
place  from  which  he  eloped. 

By  the  second  section,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
officers  before  named,  the  Marshal  excepted,  to 
issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves, 
upon  application  of  the  claimant;  which  warrant 
the  Marshal,  to  whom  it  is  directed,  is  in  all  cases 
required  to  obey. 
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The  third  section  imposes  a  penalty,  with  liability 
to  additional  damages,  of  one  thousand  dollars,  upon 
any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  willingly 
obstruct  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  or  any 
person  assisting  him,  in  arresting  such  fugitive,  or 
shall  rescue  such  fugitive  when  arrested;  or  harbour 
or  conceal  such  fugitive,  after  notice  that  he  was  a 
fugitive  from  labour. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  bill  which  has  been 
reported  by  a  South  Carolina  Senator  for  the  action 
of  an  American  Congress.  We  should  suppose  the 
historian  who  remarked,  rather  exultingly,  that  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature  was  the  first.  South  of 
New  England,  to  adopt  resolutions  opposed  to 
British  domination,  if  now  alive,  would  be  sadly 
mortified  to  find  such  a  bill  as  this  emanating  from 
a  Senator  of  his  favourite  State.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  even  Southern  members  of  Congress 
will  insist  upon  the  passage  of  such  an  outrageous 
Act  as  this.  The  fact  of  its  being  reported,  even  if 
permitted  to  sleep  upon  the  Clerk's  table,  furnishes 
an  expressive  intimation  of  what  we  are  to  expect 
from  the  predom  inance  of  the  slaveholdjng  in- 
terests; and  may  very  properly  stimulate  the  ad- 
vocates of  freedom  to  greater  vigilance  in  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slaveholding  influence  and 
power. 


Died,— On  the  21st  of  Fourth  month  last,  of  con- 
sumption, Ann,  wife  of  John  Hadley,  jr.,  in  the 
39th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of 
Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Clinton  county,  Ohio. 

She  often  expressed  during  her  long  and  suffer- 
ing affliction,  that  it  appeared  to  her  that  a  full  sur- 
render of  all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  a  patient 
waiting  under  all  her  sufferings,  were  required  of 
her.  A  short  time  before  her  death  she  said  that 
death  had  no  terrors  for  her.  A  short  time  after 
which,  without  a  struggle,  and  rejoicing  in  the  hope 
of  a  never  ending  felicity,  she  quietly  passed  away, 
leaving  a  husband  and  five  children  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  lender  and  affectionate  wife  and  mother. 

 ,  Near  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of 

Second  month  last,  Mekcy,  wife  of  Jonathan  Wil- 
son, and  daughter  of  James  Kinsey,  in  the  34th  year 
of  her  age.  She  bore  a  painful  illness  of  several 
months,  with  much  patience,  manifesting  her  de- 
sire to  place  her  dependance  on  the  alone  sufficient 
Helper :  calling  frequently  upon  her  blessed  Sa- 
viour, that  he  would  be  pleased  to  be  with  her 
until  the  close  of  her  life.  This  was  peaceful  and 
quiet,  and  a  consoling  hope  is  cherished  that  she 
has  entered  into  the  mansions  of  everlasting  rest 
prepared  for  all  who  love  the  Lord,  and  serve  hiin 
in  uprightness  of  heart. 

 ,  On  the  12th  ult.,  at  her  residence,  Ply- 
month,  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  in  the  64th  year 
of  her  age,  Hannah  Williams,  a  member  and 
elder  of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  health 
had  been  gradually  declining  for  several  years,  and 
was  much  enfeebled  the  last  twelve  months  of  her 
life  ;  yet  she  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  reli- 
gious meetings,  often  under  much  bodily  infirmity, 
until  her  strength  so  declined",  she  was  confined  at 


home.  Still  her  interest  and  concern  for  the  wel-  if 
fare  of  Society  continued,  and  sweetly  did  she  en-  d 
courage  to  faithfulness  in  the  attendance  of  all  our  ]8 
meetings,  and  said,  only  the  day  before  he?  close, 
(being  meeting  day,)  "It  is  a  great  thing  to  hold 
a  religious  meeting  in  a  proper  manner."  Also  ' 
endeavoured  to  impress  on  those  around  her  the 
value  of  time,  remarking,  "Time  never  felt  so  p 
precious  in  my  life  :  it  seems  to  me  as  though  no 
one  had  a  moment  to  spare."  She  was  entirely 
resigned,  and  even  cheerful,  being  favoured  with 
peace  of  mind  and  holy  confidence. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

ELIZABETH  FRY.  , 
Notice  of  the  Memoir  of  her  Life. 

(Continued  from  page  565.) 

"  What  a  relish,"  says  Elizabeth  Fry,  "  does 
true  Religion  give  for  our  temporal,  as  well  as 
spiritual  blessings  !"  And  how  true  is  the  sen- 
timent of  the  poet,  that 

"  The  whole  broad  earth  is  beautiful, 
To  minds,  attuned  aright." 

It  has  comported  with  the  beneficence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  make  the  pursuit  of  man's 
highest  interests,  productive  of  his  greatest  hap- 
piness. A  conviction  of  these  truths  was  so  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  our  friend,  that  while 
it  gave  energy  to  her  character,  it  also  clothed 
her  with  a  persuasiveness  of  manner,  remarkably 
calculated  to  win  the  confidence  and  operate 
upon  even  obdurate  sinners;  and  when  in  her 
kindliest  tones  she  made  the  awful  enquiry,  O, 
why  will  ye  die?  the  impression  did  not  always 
pass  unheeded  away.  It  was  consolatory  and 
cheering  to  her  to  learn,  from  time  to  time,  that 
her  labours  on  particular  occasions  were  greatly 
blessed,  not  only  in  individual  instances  of  re- 
formation, but  also  in  the  various  plans  for  the 
religious,  moral  and  temporal  good  of  the  poor, 
&c.  Thus  she  was  enabled  to  take  courage  by 
the  way,  and,  walking  by  Faith,  humbly  to  trust, 
that  her  desires  for  preservation  and  right  di- 
rection, as  well  as  for  a  blessing  on  her  labours, 
were  hpard  in  heaven.  When  about  to  leave 
home  for  religious  service  in  Dorset  and  Hants, 
she  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  be  with  her  and 
annoint  her  for  his  work.  When  in  Edinburgh  in 
1834,  with  a  view  to  "attend  the  meetings,  see 
the  Friends  and  visit  the  prisons,"  we  find  the 
following  entry  in  her  Journal:  "  I  feel  it  a  fear- 
ful thing  to  be  here.  Lord,  be  near  to  thy  ser- 
vant, who  is  here  without  one  relation  or  com- 
panion, and  has  left  all  for  what  she  apprehends 
to  be  the  call  of  duty.  Guide,  guard  and  keep 
her:  qualify  her  for  thine  own  service,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  be,  to  thine  own  glory.  Keep 
her  eye  very  single  to  thyself,  and  the  direction 
of  thy  spirit."  These  incidents — and  similar 
entries  run  all  through  the  volumes — are  intro- 
duced to  show  Elizabeth  Fry's  firm  belief  in  the 
immediate  operation  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  her  firm  conviction,  that  it  only  is  to  be 
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relied  upon  for  direction  and  support  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  religious  duty.  Several  years 
later  she  pours  out  her  heart  in  supplication  in 
this  language:  "I  am  in  a  strait.  0,  my 
gracious  Lord  !  be  Thou  my  Helper,  my  Guide, 
my  Counsellor,  and  my  Defence ;  keep  me,  I 
pray  thee,  from  the  most  weighty  service  before 
me,  unless  it  be  really  and  truly  Thy  call ;  and 
if  it  be  Thy  call,  fit  me  for  it  by  thine  own  Spirit, 
and  Thine  own  power,  and  touch  my  lips,  as 
with  a  live  coal  from  Thine  altar,  that  I  may  be 
qualified  to  speak,  the  word  in  season  to  those 
who  need  it.  Annointthou  the  tongue  to  speak, 
and  the  ear  to  hear." 

Elizabeth  Fry's  habits  were  industrious,  and 
she  was  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  what  she 
believed  it  right  for  her  to  endeavour  to  accom- 
plish. She  considered  it  a  privilege  to  do  good 
and  communicate,  for  she  knew  that  with  such 
sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.  Her  attention 
continued  for  years  to  be  turned,  with  the  live- 
liest interest  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  to  the 
plan  which  she  had  conceived  while  sick  at 
Brighton  in  1824,  of  supplying  libraries  to  all 
the  coast  guard  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom  : 
and  she  persevered  until  she  saw  it  accomplished 
in  1836.  This  was  regarded  by  herself  and 
others  as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  there 
were  about  five  hundred  of  these  stations,  and 
more  than  twenty-one  thousand  persons  to  be 
benefited,  a  great  portion  of  whose  time  was  idly 
spent,  and  who,  without  this  care,  would  have 
been  left  almost  destitute  of  suitable  books,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  they  might  be  profitably  em- 
ployed, and  their  views  be  directed  to  matters 
connected,  not  only  with  their  present,  but  future 
well  being.  With  the  aid  of  the  Government 
and  private  subscription,  nearly  twenty-six  thou- 
sand volumes  of  religious  and  instructive  books 
were  procured,  and  fifty-two  different  works 
selected  for  each  station  on  shore,  besides  as 
many  more  distributed  among  the  district 
stations,  cruizers,  and  for  the  use  of  the  children 
of  the  crews  on  the  stations.  It  is  believed  the 
results  have  been  such,  as  amply  to  repay  all  the 
labour  incident  to  the  undertaking. 

When  in  1835  she  attended  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  was  chairman,  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  state  of  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection in  England  and  Wales,  this  favourable 
opportunity  was  embraced  to  give  in  considerable 
detail,  and  in  her  lucid  manner,  the  well  digested 
views  which  long  experience  and  close  observa- 
tion had  impressed  upon  her  mind.  In  reply  to 
one  of  the  questions  put  to  her,  she  says: — 

"I  believe  the  effect  of  religious  and  other  in- 
struction is  hardly  to  be  calculated  ;  and  I  may 
further  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  high  esti- 
mation and  reverence  in  which  I  held  the  Holy 
Scriptures  before  I  went  to  the  prisons,  as  be- 
lieving them  to  be  written  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  therefore  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest 


good  ;  I  have  seen,  in  reading  the  scriptures  to 
those  women,  such  a  power  attending  them,  and 
such  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  most  repro- 
bate, as  I  could  not  have  conceived.  If  any  one 
wants  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
let  him  go  and  read  the  scriptures  in  prisons  to 
poor  sinners ;  you  there  see  how  the  gospel  is 
exactly  adapted  to  the  fallen  condition  of  man. 
It  has  strongly  confirmed  my  faith,  and  I  feel  it 
to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government  and 
the  country,  that  those  truths  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  manner  most  likely  to  conduce  to 
the  real  reformation  of  the  prisoner ;  you  then 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  ; — for  though  severe 
punishment  may  in  a  measure  deter  them  and 
others  from  crime,  it  does  not  amend  the  cha- 
racter and  change  the  heart,  but  if  you  have 
really  altered  the  principles  of  the  individuals, 
they  are  not  only  deterred  from  crime,  because 
of  the  fear  of  punishment,  but  they  go  out  and 
set  a  bright  example  to  others." 

In  the  7th  month  of  1837  she  accompanied 
her  brother  Joseph  John  Gurney  to  Liverpool, 
whence  he  was  to  sail  to  America.  She  "  helped 
to  make  things  comfortable  for  him  ;"  and  "  at- 
tended to  the  books,  and  that  a  proper  library 
should  go  out  for  the  crew,  passengers  and 
steerage  passengers:"  "for,"  says  she,  "  how- 
ever occupied  or  interested,  I  desire  never  to 
forget  anything  that  may  be  of  service  to  others." 
After  they  went  on  board,  and  it  was  announced 
that  the  ship  was  going,  "  we  assembled,"  says 
she  in  her  touching  description  of  the  occasion, 
"in  the  ladies'  cabin.  I  believe  all  wept.  Wil- 
liam Forster  said,  the  language  had  powerfully 
impressed  him — '  I  will  be  with  you  always, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world ;'  therefore,  we 
might  trust  our  beloved  ones  to  Him  who  had 
promised.  I  then  knelt  down  with  these  words — 
'  Now,  Lord,  what  wait  we  for,  our  hope  is  in 
Thee,'  and  entirely  committed  him  and  his 
companions  in  the  ship  to  the  most  holy  and 
powerful  keeping  of  Israel's  Shepherd,  that 
even  the  voyage  might  be  blessed  to  him  and  to 
others.  In  short,  our  souls  were  poured  forth 
before  and  unto  the  Lord,  in  deep  prayer  and 
supplication.  Joseph  almost  sobbed ;  still  a 
solemn  quiet  and  peace  reigned  over  us.  I  be- 
lieve the  Lord  was  with  us,  and  owned  us  at 
this  solemn  time.  We  left  the  ship  and  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  Pier  until  they  were  towed 
out,  then  we  went  away  and  wept  bitterly ;  but 
not  the  tears  of  deep  sorrow,  far  from  it;  how 
different  to  the  grief  for  sin,  or  even  disease,  or 
the  perplexities  of  life.  It  appeared  the  Lord's 
doing,  though  long  marvellous  in  my  eyes ;  yet 
I  now  trust  and  believe  it  is  His  call,  and  there- 
fore it  is  well,  and  there  is  more  cause  to  rejoice 
than  to  mourn  over  it." 

Speaking  of  her  children,  she  says,  "  I  believe 
it  best  and  most  expedient  for  them  to  be  Friends  ; 
it  has  to  me  been  a  blessed  path,  and  my  belief 
is,  it  would  be  so  to  them,  if  conscientiously 
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walked  in."  Again  she  remarks,  "the  more 
simple  and  spiritual  the  administration  of  re- 
ligion, the  more,  I  believe,  we  are  enabled  to 
abide  in  Christ;  therefore  I  feel  zealous,  perhaps 
too  much  so,  to  have  my  children  thorough 
Friends."  On  another  occasion,  speaking  of 
herself,  she  writes.  "  I  am  certainly  a  thorough 
Friend,  and  have  inexpressible  unity  with  the 
principle,  but  I  also  see  room  for  real  improve- 
ment amongst  us  ;  may  it  take  place  ;  I  want  less 
love  of  money,  less  judging  others,  less  tattling, 
less  dependence  upon  external  appearance.  I  want 
to  see  more  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  all  things,  more 
devotion  of  heart,  more  spirit  of  prayer,  more 
real  cultivation  of  mind,  more  enlargement  of 
heart  towards  all ;  more  tenderness  towards  de- 
linquents, and  above  all,  more  of  the  rest,  peace, 
and  liberty  of  the  children  of  God!" 

Entertaining  these  views,  it  was  indeed  a  sore 
trial  to  Elizabeth  Fry  to  see  her  children  as  they 
grew  up  and  married,  one  after  another  leave 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  join  in  religious  com- 
munion with  others.  This,  however,  did  not 
estrange  them  from  their  mother,  nor  her  from 
th  em.  She  was  earnestly  solicitous  to  encourage 
frequent  and  religious  intercourse  with  them,  not 
doubting  that  it  would  prove  beneficial. — On  a 
particular  occasion,  when  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
about  to  part  with  George  Fox,  he  invited  him 
to  visit  him  again,  for,  said  he,  "  if  thou  and  I, 
George,  were  but  an  hour  of  a  day  together,  we 
should  be  nearer  to  one  another."  E.  Fry  en- 
tertained a  similar  sentiment,  for  she  writes,  "I 
observe,  with  those  who  think  they  may  differ 
in  sentiment,  there  is  nothing  like  bringing  them 
together;  how  often  it  is  then  found,  that  the 
difference  is  more  in  expression  than  in  reality, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  love  and  charity  breaks 
down  the  partition  walls."  Thus  liberal  in  her 
views,  and  with  her  warm  and  affectionate  dis- 
position, we  would  expect  to  find,  as  was  the 
fact,  that  she  was  continually  and  keenly  alive 
to  everything  in  which  her  children  were  con- 
cerned. "Thou  Lord,"  she  says,  "only  know- 
est  the  depth  of  my  desire  for  the  everlasting 
welfare  of  my  children.  If  it  be  thy  holy  and 
blessed  will,  grant  that  we  may  be  truly  united 
to  thee,  as  members  of  thy  militant  church  on 
earth,  and  spiritually  united  among  ourselves, 
as  members  of  one  body,  each  filling  his  differ- 
ent office  faithfully  unto  thee."  In  a  letter  to 
her  children,  she  writes,  "believing  as  we  do,  in 
one  Lord  as  our  Saviour,  one  Holy  Spirit  as  our 
Banctifier,  and  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  our 
points  of  union  are  surely  strong;"  and  she 
hoped  that  by  frequently  mingling  together,  the 
family  might  be  stimulated  "to  more  devotion 
of  heart  to  the  service  of  God." 

In  the  early  part  of  1838,  accompanied  by 
her  husband  and  her  long-tried  friend,  Josiah 
Forster,  she  spent  a  few  weeks  in  France,  chiefly 
in  Paris.  From  her  friends  at  home  she  "had 
the  very  great  encouragement  of  such  a  How  of 


unity,"  as  she  had  seldom  heard  expressed 
upon  any  occasion  ;  and  though  in  her  "spirit 
very  much  brought  down  before  the  Lord,"  yet 
"I  know,"  says  she,  "whom  I  have  believed'  I 
therefore,  in  this  going  out,  commit  myself  and 
my  all  to  my  most  blessed  and  holy  keeper, 
even  to  the  Lord  God  of  my  salvation,  my  only  to 
hope  of  real  help  and  defence,  and  of  eternal  fi 
glory."    In  Paris  there  was  "  opened  a  door  in  tli 
various  ways  for  close  communication  with  a  yi 
deeply  interesting  variety  of  both  philanthropic 
and  religious  people,"  and  thus  great  facilities 
were  afforded  her  to  form  her  estimate  of  general  le 
society.    Many  flocked  during  her  stay  to  the  '[ 
little  meeting  of  Friends,  where  she  met  with  a  n 
motley  group  of  various  nations  and  various  re-  « 
ligions — "  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Epis-  n 
copalians,  various  Dissenters    and  Quakers."    |  \ 
She  visited  the  schools,  the  prisons  and  the  hos- 
pitals— among  others,  that  of  the  Salpetriere  and 
Hospital  for  the  old,  infirm,  epileptic,  idiotic  and 
insane,  the  building  of  which  stands  on  nine 
acres  of  ground,  and  at  that  time  containing 
five  thousand  inmates.    She  received  much  com- 
pany at  her  hotel,  and  frequently  dined  with 
those  whose  high  position  in  society  and  in  the 
government  gave  them  an  influence,  which,  in 
the  prosecution  of  her  plans,  it  was  highly  im- 
portant she  should  secure.    "  I  have  in  private 
circles  introduced,  frequently  by  describing  what 
poor  criminals  wanted  in  prisons,  the  simple 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  illustrated  sometimes  by 
interesting  facts,  respecting  the  conversion  of 
some  of  these  poor  women  prisoners."  "It 
has  been  striking  to  me  in  our  dinner  visits, 
some  of  them  splendid  occasions,  how  curiously 
way  has  opened,  without  the  least  formality,  or 
even  difficulty  in  conversation,  to  speak  the  truth 
in  love.    I  think  these  visits  have  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  service,  so  much  has  been 
done  by  these  communications  after  and  at  them. 
In  many  instances  numbers  have  joined  us  in 
the  evening,  particularly  the  youth.    With  these 
it  has  pleased  my  Heavenly  Father  to  give  me 
some  influence." 

Their  "  visit  to  the  King  and  Queen  was  in- 
teresting; but,  alas,"  says  she,  "what  in  reality 
is  rank  ?"  and — we  might  add  in  reference  to 
recent  events  in  France — how  unsubstantial  are 
its  promises!  "Through  all,"  she  remarks 
near  the  conclusion  of  this  visit,  "  I  must  say, 
he  who  I  believe  put  me  forth,  has  from  season 
to  season  restored  my  soul  and  body,  and  helped 
ine  from  hour  to  hour.  I  end  my  account  by 
saying,  what,  I  trust,  is  true,  the  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want."  U.  M. 

(To  be  continued.] 

We  understand  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New 
York,  which  commenced  on  the  29lh  ult.,  has  been 
held  as  far  as  yet  heard  from  in  a  very  comfortable 
manner.  Our  latest  account  comes  to  the  evening 
of  Third  day. 
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!ei|  Report  of  the  Managers  to  the  Haver  ford  School 
itjj  !     Association,  2Qth  of  Fifth  month,  1848. 

?el  !  The  Managers  report  that  their  attention  has 
1 '  been  directed  during  the  past  year  to  the  neces- 

sary  preparation  for  the  re-opening  of  the  school. 
er>  i  A  committee  was  appointed  in  the  Seventh  month 
V  jto  nominate  suitable  Friends  to  fill  the  stations  of 
*  |Principal  and  Teachers,  in  the  hope  that  the  in- 
11  stitution  might  be  opened  in  the  autumn  of  last 
a  year.  The  diligent  inquiries  of  the  committee 
"c  were  not,  however,  successful  until  a  later  period. 
e!  In  the  Third  month  last,  the  nomination  of  Lind- 
a'  ley  M.  Moore,  for  Principal ;  Hugh  D.  Vail, 
ie  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
2  and  Joseph  W.  Aldrich,  Teacher  of  the  Latin 
e'  'and  Greek  Languages  and  Ancient  Literature, 

I  was  confirmed  by  the  Board.  All  these  Friends 
1  have  had  experience  in  teaching;  and  the  Prin- 
s'  cipal  for  many  years  conducted  a  boarding  school 
"I  with  credit  to  himself,  exhibiting  an  aptitude  for 
l(l  .the  instruction  and  government  of  young  men, 
ie  'which  is  an  earnest  of  success  in  his  responsible 
H  station  in  our  Institution.  The  managers  believe 
i- !  i  that  the  departments  of  Mathematics  and  Lan- 
Ji  guages  are  as  well  filled  as  at  any  former  period  ; 
ie  they  have  also  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  in  ob- 
ii  taining  the  services  of  our  friend  Elizabeth  B. 
i-  Hopkins  as  Matron,  they  have  secured  the 
e  economical  and  judicious  management  of  the 
it  domestic  concerns  of  the  family,  and  the  exten- 
e  !  sion  of  a  truly  kind  and  motherly  care  over  the 
f  students.  The  officers  are  all  members  of  our 
if    Religious  Society,  and  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of 

i  \  the  managers,  that  their  united  efforts  may  be 

ii  directed  to  the  promotion  of  a  sincere  attach- 
)'  ment  to  its  Christian  doctrines  and  testimonies, 
f  and  that  their  example  may  confirm  the  impres- 
i  sion  thus  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  students. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  designed  to  be  as 
1    heretofore,  liberal  and  comprehensive,  avoiding 
an  undue  multiplication  of  studies,  yet  including 
1    all  those  branches  of  learning  which  are  deemed 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  literary 
'•  i  taste,  and  habits  of  patient  and  discriminating 
research,  without  which  no  real  progress  can  be 
'    made  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 

j  Our  admirably  selected  library,  philosophical 
1     apparatus,  laboratory  and  extensive  collection  of 
1     minerals,  afford  the  means  of  carrying  out  a 
I  literary  and  scientific  course,  which  it  is  intended, 
shall  be  efficiently  used,  with  constant  reference 
to  the  necessity  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
subsidiary  branches,  before  entering  upon  inves- 
tigations of  a  more  difficult  character. 

In  the  domestic  arrangements,  the  Board  has 
desired  to  combine  strict  economy,  and  the  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  which  our  religious  profes- 
sion requires,  with  a  proper  attention  to  the  sup- 
ply of  every  reasonable  want. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  10th  of  the 
present  monih,  being  the  usual  time  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  summer  term.    The  number 


of  students  in  attendance  is  twenty.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  short  notice  given  to  parents,  of 
the  commencement  of  the  school,  the  managers 
have  decided  to  suspend  the  rule  which  restricts 
admissions  to  the  beginning  of  the  term,  so  that 
students  may  enter  the  Institution  at  any  time 
previous  to  the  fall  vacation.  It  is,  however, 
distinctly  understood,  that  this  privilege  will  not 
be  extended  after  the  present  term.  The  pro- 
vision which  has  been  made  for  a  full  and 
thorough  course  of  instruction,  in  accordance 
with  our  religious  principles,  together  with  the 
healthfulness  and  beauty  of  the  location,  and  the 
ample  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  stu- 
dents, cannot,  it  is  believed,  fail  to  secure  as 
many  applicants  as  the  Board  will  deem  it  advi- 
sable to  admit. 

The  farm  has  been  leased  to  Alexander  Scott, 
the  former  tenant,  for  the  annual  rent  of  $650. 

Considerable  expense  has  been  incurred  in 
preparing  for  the  resumption  of  the  school-  The 
buildings  required  to  be  painted,  and  other  re- 
pairs were  needed,  both  by  the  house  and  the 
furniture,  which  had  been  much  worn  by  twelve 
years  use.  To  meet  this  outlay,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  was  contributed,  principally  by 
members  of  the  Board  ;  but  this  amount  falls 
short  of  defraying  the  cost  necessarily  incurred, 
although  strict  economy  has  been  used.  We 
trust  that  it  will  not  again  be  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  generosity  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution, 
when  the  small  amount  yet  required  to  enable  it 
to  carry  on  its  operations  free  from  debt,  shall 
have  been  raised. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  tenant 
on  the  farm,  for  the  accomodation  of  visitors  to 
the  school. 

By  direction  of  the  managers* 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 

Philada.,f)th  mo.  26th,  1848. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

TRUE  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  early 
history  of  our  Religious"  Society,  are  aware  that 
considerable  difficulty  and  contrariety  of  opinion 
existed  among  Friends  in  England,  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century,  in  relation  to  the  form  of  an 
Affirmtioan  which  the  government  left  Friends 
at  liberty  to  take,  instead  of  the  usual  oath.  It 
was  kindly  intended  for  the  relief  of  Friends, 
and  many  were  satisfied  with  it,  while  others 
conscientiously  believed  they  could  not  adopt  it. 
These  sentiments  honestly  entertained,  and  advo- 
cated with  a  zeal  that  was  warmed  by  opposi- 
tion, were  well  nigh  involving  the  Society  in 
confusion  and  lasting  difficulty,  by  some  who 
had  "  more  regard,"  as  Thomas  Story  expresses 
it,  "  to  party  than  unity."  In  looking  over  the 
Journal  of  this  Friend,  I  was  gratified  and  in- 
structed by  the  evidences  of  true  Christian 
charity  and  forbearance,  that  were  manifested 
in  London  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1715  ;  and  an 
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extract  is  forwarded  which  appears  to  me  re- 
markably characteristic  of  those  Christian  vir- 
tues. W. 
Hartford  county,  Md. 

"  As  the  affirmation,  from  the  beginning  of  it, 
had  occasioned  much  disturbance  in  the  Church, 
some  being  for  and  some  against  it,  so  these 
divisions  had  ever  been  very  oppressive  to  my 
spirit,  as  knowing  nothing  could  hurt  us  more 
than  that,  or  give  Satan  or  evil  men  more  advan- 
tage against  us  ;  but  though,  from  its  first  birth,  I 
never  liked  it,  yet  I  ever  kept  true  charity  to 
those  friends  who  were  for  it,  as  believing  they 
saw  no  hurt  in  it,  though  I  thought  I  did.  And 
at  my  coming  over  to  London,  I  laboured  among 
them  to  regain  and  keep  a  right  temper,  one 
towards  another.  I  advised  several  leading  men 
on  both  sides  to  proceed  in  one  joint  interest,  as 
one  people,  for  though  we  could  not  all  agree 
about  the  definition  of  an  oath,  or  in  what  rela- 
tion the  affirmation  stood  to  an  oath,  yet  we 
all  were  as  one  man  still ;  that  an  oath  was  not 
consistent  with  Christ's  doctrine.  When  this 
came  to  be  discovered  in  the  meeting,  the  minds 
of  some,  on  both  sides,  being  heated,  things  were 
like  to  run  high,  but  the  Lord  was  near,  and  by 
his  blessed  wisdom  and  power,  preserved  us  in 
unity.  Some  few  of  those  who  were  for  the 
affirmation,  inclined  to  have  it  established  over 
all  as  the  testimony  of  truth  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting;  and  some  others  on  the  other  side 
were  resolved  to  reject  it,  and  to  testily  against 
it,  as  short  of  the  testimony  of  truth  ;  but  seeing 
the  tendency  of  such  a  division,  I  and  some 
others,  laboured  for  peace,  and  with  much  long 
suffering,  patience  and  labour,  in  the  love  and 
wisdom  of  truth,  and  as  it  opened  and  made 
way,  things  came  at  last  to  this  good  issue,  that 
such  as  could  take  the  affirmation,  might  have 
the  benefit  of  it,  without  censure  of  their  brethren, 
and  such  as  could  not  take  it,  should  not  be  re- 
proached by  them,  but  that  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings should  continue  their  care  and  solicitations 
together  with  the  dissatisfied,  for  further  ease  in 
that  point.  With  this  conclusion,  both  sides 
were  at  last  easy,  and  the  meeting  ended  in  more 
peace  and  brotherly  kindness  than  for  some 
years  before,  and  to  a  more  general  satisfaction, 
for  which  my  soul  was  truly  thankful,  with  many 
more." 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  William  Law,  to  , 

of  jXorthampion,  in  answer  to  one  from  the 
latter,  wherein  he  intimates  his  intention  of 
paying  him  a  visit,  if  agreeable. 

As  to  your  intention  of  a  visit  here,  I  can  say 
nothing  to  encourage  it,  and  though  my  counte- 
nance would  have  no  forbidding  airs  put  on  bv 
myself,  yet  as  old-age  has  given  me  her  own 
complexion,  I  might  perhaps  bear  the  blame  of 
it ;  but  my  chief  objection  against  a  visit  of  this 
kind  is  the  reason  which  you  give  for  it,  viz. : 
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For  my  instructive  conversation  on  the  Spiritual  k 
Life.  An  appointment  for  religious  conversa-  Co 
tion  has  a  taking  sound,  and  passeth  for  a  sign  k 
of  great  progress  in  goodness.  But  with  regaed  tt 
to  myself,  such  a  meeting  would  rather  make  me  ( 
silent,  than  a  speaker  in  it.  First,  because  I  tn 
hurt  myself,  and  am  only  acting  a  part,  if  I  Ti 
speak  to  persons  on  spiritual  matters,  either  1 
sooner  or  further  than  the  Spirit  of  God  (which 
bloweth  when  and  where  it  listethj  would  be  re-  1  i 
sisted  in  me  if  I  held  my  tongue.  Secondly,  fii 
because  it  is  deluding  the  persons  I  speak  to,  and  C( 
helping  them  to  be  content  with  an  imaginary  I  | 
false  food,  should  I  as  a  spiritual  assistant  speak  a 
to  them  of  any  thing  but  that  which  is  their  own 
evil,  or  their  own  good ;  for  true  edification 
arises  only  from  such  knowledge,  and  not  from 
dev  out  harangues  on  the  spiritual  life  in  general, 
though  set  forth  in  the  most  enlivened  words,  k 
The  spiritual  life  is  nothing  else  but  the  work-  j 
ing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  us,  and  therefore  i  >< 
our  own  silence  must  be  a  great  part  of  our  pre-  f 
paration  for  it ;  and  much  speaking,  or  a  delight  j  S 
in  it,  will  be  often  no  small  hinderance  of  that  ' 
good  which  we  can  only  have  from  hearing  what  !  ! 
the  Spirit  and  voice  of  God  speaketh  within  us.  !  | 
This  is  not  enough  known  by  religious  persons,  ' 
they  rejoice  in  kindling  a  fire  of  their  own,  and  j  1 
delight  loo  much  in  hearing  their  own  voice,  and  so  ' 
lose  that  inward  unction  from  above,  which  alone  ' 
can  new  create  their  hearts.  To  speak  with  the  ! 
tongues  of  men  or  angels  on  religious  matters,  is  |  1 
a  much  less  thing  than  to  know  how  to  stay  the  j  1 
mind  upon  God,  and  abide  wiih  him  in  the  1 
closet  of  our  hearts,  observing,  loving,  adoring, 
and  obeying  His  Holy  Power  within  us. 

Rhetoric  and  fine  language  about  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  is  a  vainer  babble  than  in  other  mat- 
ters ;  and  he  that  thinks  to  grow  in  true  good- 
ness by  hearing  or  speaking  flaming  words  or 
striking  expressions,  as  is  now  much  the  way  of 
the  world,  may  have  a  great  deal  of  talk,  but  will 
have  but  little  of  his  conversation  in  heaven. 

I  have  written  very  largely  of  the  spiritual 
life,  and  he  that  has  read  it  and  likes  it,  has  of 
all  men  the  least  reason  to  ask  me  any  questions 
about  it,  or  visit  me  on  that  occasion. 

He  understands  not  my  writings,  nor  the  end 
of  them,  who  does  not  see  that  their  whole  drift 
is  to  call  all  Christians  to  a  God  and  Christ 
within  them,  as  the  only  possible  life,  light,  and 
power  of  all  goodness  they  can  ever  have,  and 
therefore  as  much  turn  my  readers  from  myself 
as  from  any  other  lo  here  or  lo  there. 

I  invite  all  people  to  the  marriage  of  the  lamb, 
but  no  one  to  myself. 

The  City  Council  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  have 
resolved  not  to  employ  any  teacher,  in  any  of  the 
Public-  Schools  in  that  ci:y,  who  uses  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  as  a  beverage,  or  who  is  addicted  to 
the  use  of  tobacco.  The  question  was  raised  on 
an  appeal  from  the  Board  of  Education,  which 
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had  passed  the  same  resolution.  Also,  the 
Common  Council  having  been  requested  to  give  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Syracuse  House  a  license 
to  sell  intoxicating  drinks,  permitted  the  friends 
of  temperance  to  appear  before  them,  and  show 
cause  why  the  request  should  not  be  granted. 
The  meeting  was  held  quite  recently  in  Market 
Hall. 

After  five  hours  of  animated  discussion,  very 
instructive  and  encouraging  to  the  numerous 
friends  of  temperance  present,  the  Common 
Council  resolved  that  no  license  should  be 
granted  by  the  Board  for  the  sale  of  any  intoxi- 
cating drinks. 


AID  TO  FRANCE. 

The  anxiety  of  Christians  in  this  country  to 
hear  from  Europe,  even  surpasses  that  of  politi- 
cians and  business  men.  In  addition  to  their 
solicitude  for  the  political  progress  and  financial 
prosperity  of  France,  Christians  are  sensitively 
alive  to  the  religious  well-being  of  those  people. 
The  efforts  of  the  French  nation  to  secure 
liberty,  without  licentiousness,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise  ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that 
these  efforts  may  be  successful.  It  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  Protestant  Christians  in  France  are 
not  inactive,  and  that  there  are  some  noble  men 
labouring  there  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
Republic,  with  the  same  patriotic  earnestness 
that  Lamartine,  Arrago,  and  their  associates,  are 
toiling  for  the  temporal  good  and  political  rights 
of  the  entire  French  people. 

The  "Religious  Tract  Society  of  Paris"  has 
made  an  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  to  American 
Christians,  asking  for  "  fraternal  concurrence  " 
with  them  in  their  efforts  to  evangelize  the 
French  people.  They  state  that  their  resources 
are  stopped  by  the  financial  crisis  through  which 
the  nation  is  now  passing  ;  and  never,  at  any 
period,  was  it  so  necessary  to  spread  abroad  the 
truth.  "Error  is  sown  with  full  hands  ;  it  is 
also  necessary  with  full  hands  to  scatter  the  doc- 
trines of  truth."  "  Henceforth,"  they  say,  "  there 
will  be  no  more  shackles  to  our  Christian  acti- 
vity. The  laws  restricting  full  religious  liberty 
have  been  removed  with  all  the  rest.  The  career 
is  opened,  and  we  shall  find  no  other  limit  to  the 
most  ardent  zeal." 

The  American  Tract  Society,  to  whom  these 
earnest  appeals  from  the  Protestant  Christians 
of  the  French  Republic  are  addressed,  will  gladly 
respond  whenever  a  generous  American  public 
shall  authorize  new  or  enlarged  remittances  to 
their  brethren  in  Paris.  The  Bible,  with  evange- 
lical books  and  tracts,  are  imperatively  needed 
now  in  France ;  and  as  the  Appeal  to  American 
Christians  justly  remarks,  "  if  extreme  liberty  is 
granted,  if  it  is  not  sanctified  and  moderated  by 
the  liberty  which  Christ  has  promised  us,*we 
know,  more  than  any  other  people,  what  ravages 
it  can  bring  upon  society.''     These  French 


brethren  feelingly  add, — "  While  the  people  are 
intoxicated  with  praises,  and  are  spoken  to  only 
of  their  rights,  we  must  speak  to  them  of  their 
duties.  While  they  are  becoming  sensible  of 
their  earthly  privileges  only,  we  must  reveal  to 
them  those  immortal  privileges  which  the  Gospel 
secures.  France  has  rid  herself  of  monarchy 
and  established  a  republic.  The  former  was 
strengthened,  if  not  sustained,  by  Popery.  The 
latter  must  rely  upon  the  conservative  character 
of  Christianity  for  success  and  support.  Will 
not  Americans  come  to  their  rescue  ? — Mercury. 


PATENT  INDIA  RUBBER  RAILROAD  SPRINGS. 

Numerous  as  are  the  applications  of  India 
rubber,  that  as  applied  to  railroad  springs  seems 
likely  to  be  as  useful  as  any,  and  at  no  distant 
period  the  India  rubber  spring  will  probably  en- 
tirely supersede  the  steel  springs  now  used. 

The  India  rubber  spring  is  composed  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  India  rubber  rings  and  metal  plates, 
and  it  combines  in  a  remarkable  degree,  simpli- 
city, durability  and  economy  with  indestructible 
elasticity.  Not  the  least  of  its  recommendations 
are,  1st,  the  great  facility  with  which  its  power 
and  elasticity  may  be  regulated  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  diameter  and  thickness  of  the 
ring,  and  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  number 
of  rings.  2.  Its  great  comparative  lightness, 
being  about  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  steel 
springs.  3d.  Its  non-liability  to  fracture ;  and 
4th,  the  fact  that  the  material  cannot  be  affected 
by  extremes  of  temperature. 

The  comfort  of  the  passengers  and  the  saving 
of  wear  and  tear,  both  to  the  cars  and  the  per- 
manent way,  would  be  much  promoted  by  the 
use  of  these  springs.  The  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Fuller  in  1 846 ;  the  agent  is  Mr.  G.  M. 
Kneurte,  of  78  Broad  street,  New  York,  where 
the  springs  and  drawings  may  be  seen. — Ex. 
paper. 


TURPENTINE. 

The  editor  of  the  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Chroni- 
cle states  that  "  much  concern  prevails  among 
the  Turpentine  producers  and  dealers  in  all  that 
section  of  the  State,  on  account  of  the  immense 
number  of  Pine  trees  that  are  dying,  without  any 
perceptible  cause.  We  observed  something  of 
it  in  a  short  excursion  which  we  made  into  the 
country  a  few  weeks  since,  and  now  we  under- 
stand that  the  decay  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate. 
One  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  in  Brunswick 
county,  has  on  his  plantation  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  trees,  or  the  tasks  of  about  twelve 
hands,  which  have  died  within  a  short  time. 
Others  also  we  have  heard  of  who  have  lost 
from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  their  trees.  The  cause 
of  this  extensive  destruction  of  the  most  valuable 
tree  of  our  forest,  is  eminently  worthy  of  close 
tm  estigation." 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  CHILD  THREE 
YEARS  OLD. 

BY  W.  WORDSWORTH. 

Loving  she  is,  and  tractable,  though  wild ; 

And  Innocence  hath  privilege  in  her 

To  dignify  arch  looks  and  laughing  eyes, 

And  teats  of  cunning  ;  and  the  pretty  round 

Of  trespasses,  affected  to  provoke 

Mock  chastisement  and  partnership  in  play. 

And,  as  a  faggot  sparkles  on  the  hearth, 

Not  less  if  unattended  and  alone 

Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gathered  round 

And  take  delight  in  its  activity, 

Even  so  this  happy  creature  of  herself 

Is  all  sufficient  :  solitude  to  her 

Is  blithe  society,  who  fills  the  air 

With  gladness  and  involuntary  songs. 

Light  are  her  sallies  as  the  tripping  fawn's 

Forth-startled  from  the  fern  where  she  lay  couched ; 

Unthought  of,  unexpected  as  the  stir 

Of  the  soft  breeze  ruffling  the  meadow  flowers; 

Or  from  before  it  chasing  wantonly 

The  many-coloured  images  impressed 

Upon  the  bosom  of  a  placid  lake. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  BELIEVERS. 

BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

Traveller  through  this  vale  of  tears, 

Art  thou  tried  with  doubts  and  fears  1 

Does  the  tempter  still  assail, 

'Till  thou  think'st  he  must  prevai 

Do  the  clouds  that  intervene 

Dim  the  light  thou  once  hast  seen  i 

Dost  thou  fear  thy  faith  is  gone, 

And  that  thou  art  left  alone, 

A  traveller  on  life's  dreary  coast, 

Thy  guide  and  comfort  nearly  lost  ? 

Hear  a  fellow  traveller's  lay, 

One  who  hath  trod  this  painful  way; 

Who  in  the  journey  he  has  passed, 

Has  met  with  many  a  bitter  blast ; 

Upon  whose  head  the  storm  has  beat. 

While  many  a  thorn  has  pierced  his  feet : 

But  matchless  mercy  hitherto, 

Hath  interposed  and  brought  him  through, 

And  hath  enabled  him  to  raise, 

At  times,  the  cheerful  song  of  praise. 

In  patience,  then  possess  thy  soul, 

Stand  still  ! — for  while  the  thunders  roll, 

Thy  Saviour  sees  thee  through  the  gloom, 

And  will  to  thy  assistance  come. 

His  love  and  mercy  will  be  shown 

To  those  who  trust  in  Him  alone; 

Trust — humbly  trust  in  His  defence; 

Preserve  thy  hope  and  confidence  ; 

To  Him  apply  in  fervent  prayer, 

On  Him  in  Jaith  cast  all  thy  care. 

Then  will  the  tempest  pass  away, 

Then  will  the  night  give  place  to  day; 

And  thou  rejoicingly  wilt  Qnd 

These  trials  wisely  were  designed 

To  subject  every  wisli  of  thine, 

Completely  to  the  will     ine  ; 

To  fix  thy  heart  on  things  above — 
To  fill  thy  soul  with  heavenly  love — 
And  through  the  powers  of  mijrhty  grace, 
To  fit  thee  for  that  heavenly  place, 
Where  saints  and  angels  round  the  throne 
For  ever  sing  "  Thy  will  be  done." 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Oregon. — By  a  recent  arrival  from  Oregon,  it  ap- 
peals that  a  war  is  now  raging  between  the  white 
settlers  and  four  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  Terri- 
tory. Four  battles  had  taken  place,  the  last  of 
which  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  2d  mouth.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  disturbances  commenced  on  the  29th 
of  11th  month  last  by  the  massacre  of  thirteen  or 
fourieen  persons  belonging  to  Dr.  Whitman's  mis- 
sionary station  near  Walla  Walla.  It  is  said  that 
the  Indians  accused  Dr.  Whitman  of  poisoning 
their  people,  many  of  whom  had  died  of  an  epi- 
demic disease,  while  under  his  medical  treatment. 
The  prisoners  taken  at  the  destruction  of  the  station 
were  liberated  through  the  exertions  of  the  chief, 
factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  A  general 
war  was  feared.  This  intelligence  was  brought  by 
a  special  messenger,  sent  to  ask  aid  of  the  National 
Government  at  Washington. 

Yucatan. — The  latest  accounts  from  this  country 
represent  that  the  treaty  between  the  whites  and 
Indians  had  been  broken  and  hostilities  resumed. 

Mexico. — Dates  from  Queretaro  to  the  11th  ult. 
have  been  received.  A  quorum  of  Congress  having 
at  last  assembled,  the  session  was  regularly  opened 
on  the  8th.  The  Treaty  was  understood  to  be  under 
consideration. 

Political  Nomination. — The  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party,  which  convened  in 
Baltimore  on  the  22d  ult.,  nominated  Lewis  Cass, 
of  Michigan,  for  President,  and*  William  0.  Butler, 
of  Kentucky,  for  Vice  President.  Both  are  military 
men,  and  the  latter  is  now  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  army  in  Mexico.  A  resolution  was  passed,  ad- 
mitting both  the  New  York  delegations  as  members 
of  the  Convention,  but  they  both  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  the  proceedings.  Cass  has  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Europe, — The  Hibernia  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  27th  ult.  with  news  from  Europe  to  the  13th. 
Cotton  and  Corn  had  both  declined.  The  weather 
in  England  was  considered  extremely  favourable  to 
the  crops,  which  produced  an  effect  on  the  Corn 
market.  Prices  in  the  Money  market  had  also  a 
downward  tendency,  owing  to  the  apprehensions  of 
continental  war.  The  French  Assembly  had  ap- 
pointed an  Executive  Committee  of  five  persons, 
who,  as  it  appears,  are  to  direct  the  Government  in 
the  interim  until  the  establishment  of  a  Consti- 
tution. The  Committee  consists  of  Arago,  Gamier 
Pages,  Marie,  Lamartine,  and  Ledru  Rollin. 
The  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  had  I 
reported  to  the  assembly  the  actions  of  their  several 
ministries  since  the  revolution  which  placed  them 
in  power.  The  Executive  Committee  had  appoint- 
ed the  new  ministry.  Orders  had  been  issued  to 
put  the  coast  of  Boulogne  in  a  state  of  defence. 
The  Austrian  army  in  Lombardy  was  considered  as 
being  in  a  very  critical  situation.  A  decisive  bat- 
tle was  expected  shortly  to  take  place  under  the 
walls  of  Verona.  It  appears  that  a  popular  move- 
ment at  Rome  had  compelled  the  Pope  to  declare 
war  against  Austria.  There  is  also  a  report  that  he 
subsequently  revoked  the  declaration,  and  that  the 
people  rose  against  him,  deposed  and  imprisoned 
him ;  but  this  requires  confirmation.  Prussian 
Poland  is  apparently  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
much  bloodshed  has  taken  place.  The  Prussians 
appear  still  to  have  the  advantage  in  the  Danish 
war.  It  was  reported  that  Sweden  and  Norway 
would  assist  Denmark  with  a  body  of  men. 
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ELIZABETH  FRY. 
Notice  of  the  Memoir  of  her  Life. 

(Continued  from  page  588.) 

"So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom,"  was  the 
prayer  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  who  well 
knew  that  we  are  "  soon  cut  off,  and  fly  away." 
In  reading  the  Journal  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  we 
must  observe  the  frequency  of  entries  which 
show  not  only  her  reliance  upon  Divine  support 
in  all  her  movements,  but  also  an  earnest  desire 
to  be  preserved  in  the  state  of  watchfulness  and 
prayer  alluded  to  above,  that  so,  being  careful 
not  to  run  before  she  was  sent,  her  ear,  when  the 
Master  called  for  her,  should  be  quick  to  hear, 
and  "  her  feet  be  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peace." 

After  she  had  so  long  and  so  successfully 
laboured  in  furnishing  the  Libraries  for  the 
Coast  Guard  Stations,  and  was  enabled  to  say, 
"  I  think  my  part  in  it  is  finished,"  she  makes 
the  following  remarks,  distinctly  showing  that 
the  subject  of  self-examination  had  been  brought 
closely  home  to  her  bosom :  "  I  desire  to  be 
very  watchful  how  I  put  my  hand  to  any  other 
fresh  public  work  ;  for  I  see  much  care  needful, 
lest  my  attention  should  be  too  much  turned 
from  my  own  heart,  my  own  family,  or  even 
my  duties  to  the  religious  community  to  which 
I  belong :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ever  called 
again  by  my  Lord,  into  fresh  service  of  this  kind, 
may  I  be  enabled,  promptly,  diligently  and  faith- 
fully to  attend  to  it." 

And  in  1838  she  writes,  "  To-morrow  I  am 
fifty-eight,  an  advanced  period  of  what  I  appre- 
hend to  be  not  a  very  common  pilgrimage.  I 
now  very  earnestly  desire  and  pray  that  my 
Lord  may  guide  me  continually,  and  cause  me  to 
know  more  of  the  day  of  His  power,  that  I  may 
have  my  will  wholly  subjected  to  His  will. 


What  He  would  have  me  to  do,  that  may  I  do, 
where  He  would  have  me  to  go,  there  may  I  go 
— what  He  may  call  me  to  suffer  for  His  name 
sake,  may  I  be  willing  to  suffer.  Further,  may 
He  keep  me  from  all  false  fears  and  imaginations, 
and  ever  preserve  me  from  putting  my  hand  to 
any  work,  not  called  for  by  Him,  even  if  my 
fellow-creatures  press  me  into  it." 

If,  in  the  Notices  already  given  of  Elizabeth 
Fry,  we  have  failed  sufficiently  to  exemplify  her 
views  respecting  the  ministerial  offices,  which 
honour,  as  the  apostle  says,  and  as  the  Society 
of  Friends  has  ever  believed,  no  man  taketh 
"  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as 
was  Aaron,"  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to 
make  an  extract  or  two,  which  may  show  what 
she  deemed  a  necessary  qualification  for  this 
service,  and  the  source  whence  her  ability  to 
labour  in  it,  must  proceed.  "  I  peculiarly  feel, 
in  ministerial  duties,"  says  she,  in  1812,  "that  I 
have  no  part,  because  the  whole  appears  a  gift, 
— the  willing  heart,  the  power,  and  every  thing 
attending  it;  the  poor  creature  has  only  to  re- 
main as  passive  as  possible,  willing  to  be  operated 
upon."  - 

In  1823,  she  writes,  "  On  First  day,  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  felt  near ;  enabling  me  to  minister 
to  others  in  the  morning  meeting,  which  was 
also  to  my  own  refreshment.  What  should  we 
do,  and  where  should  we  be,  if  we  had  not  an 
advocate  with  the  Father,  even  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous  ?  My  tendency  to  hold  back  in  the 
ministry,  which  feeling  is  strong  in  me,  particu- 
larly in  private  services,  I  fear  mars  my  useful- 
ness. Ah  !  may  He  who  I  desire  should  be 
entirely  my  Master,  not  only  point  out  my  work, 
but  himself  qualify  for  it ;  that  He  alone  may  be 
glorified  in  it.  How  I  long  for  more  perfect  and 
entire  dedication  of  heart." 

"  In  nothing  has  the  work  of  grace  been  so 
marvellous  to  me  as  in  the  ministry  ;  it  surely  is 
not  my  own  work  :  I  know  enough  of  myself  to 
believe  it  to  be  quite  impossible.  Oh,  what  an 
unction  I  now  and  then  feel;  it  is  as  much  to  be 
felt  strengthening  the  soul,  as  the  body  is  felt  to 
be  refreshed  after  wholesome  and  good  food. 
The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a  wonderful  work,  and) 
to  my  naturally  doubting  and  skeptical  mind 
astonishing.  I  have  been  permitted  to  know 
more  of  it  than  I  could  have  either  asked  or 
thought." 
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In  1843,  when  her  life  was  drawing  towards 
its  close,  and  large  experience  in  the  Christian 
path  had  made  her  quick  of  discernment,  she 
was  still  taught  to  acknowlege,  "  I  must  wait 
His  time,  and  His  putting  forth,  and  not  enter 
anything  in  my  own  way  and  time."  She  paid 
a  visit  in  1838  "  to  Friends  and  their  meetings 
in  North  Britain,  to  inspect  the  prisons  there, 
and  to  communicate  with  the  magistrates  and 
men  in  authority."  Her  duties  during  this  jour- 
ney were  multiplied  and  arduous,  finding  much, 
as  she  apprehended,  for  her  to  do  as  a  philan- 
thropist, and  keeping  her  eye  to  Him  who 
putteth  forth  and  goeth  before  his  servants,  she 
was  at  limes,  as  William  Ball,  the  Friend  who 
accompanied  her,  testifies,  "  greatly  strengthened 
to  declare  the  truths  of  the  everlasting  gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

As  somewhat  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
extracts,  relating  to  the  ministry,  the  following 
may  be  given  as  showing  her  dependence  upon 
the  Eternal  Word  of  life,  and  not  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  calculated  to  excite  our  sympathies 
for  her  in  her  many  and  various  tribulations,  and 
instructive  for  the  necessary  distinction  which  it 
holds  up  between  the  "  Word  which  was  in  the 
beginning,"  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  given  by 
"  inspiration  of  God,"  and  written  by  holy  men 
of  old.  "I  was  thinking,"  says  she,  "this 
morning,  amidst  all  my  business,  my  many  en- 
gagements, my  numerous  cares,  and  the  little 
time  I  have  for  reflection  and  quiet,  what  I  should 
do  if  my  dependence  was  not  placed  upon  the 
Eternal  Word  of  life  ?  which  is  with  me  in  every 
place.  I  could  not  but  feel  this  an  invaluable 
gift ;  the  Scriptures,  that  testify  of  it,  are  truly 
valuable  :  but  though  proceeding  from  it  they 
are  not  it.  I  think  it  a  blessing  to  feel  the  opera- 
tive power  of  this  word  of  life ;  and,  through 
abundant  mercy,  it  leads  me,  at  seasons,  some- 
times at  very  low  seasons,  to  feel  it  my  meat  and 
my  drink  to  do  the  will  of  my  Heavenly 
Father." 

Having  the  "unity  and  sympathy"  of  her 
friends,  both  of  her  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meeting,  as  well  as  of  the  "  Second  day  morning 
meeting,"  and  "  feeling  encouraged,"  says  she, 
"  by  all  the  testimonies  from  the  Lord's  servants, 
and  the  real  help  and  excellence  of  the  arrange- 
ment, that  wc  should  thus,  in  such  weighty  and 
important  duties,  have  the  sanction  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  church  to  which  we  belong,"  she 
left  home  a  second  time,  in  company  with 
Josiah  Forster,  and  arrived  in  Paris  about  the 
middle  of  the  Third  month,  1839.  Here  she 
writes :  "  How  earnestly  do  I  desire  and  pray, 
that  my  Lord  would  clearly  point  out  my  work 
in  this  place  ;  that  He  would  enable  me  by  His 
own  Power  and  Spirit,  to  perform  it  in  simplicity 
to  His  praise,  the  good  of  others,  and  my  own 
peace  ;  and  that  in  this  place,  where  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil  appear  so  powerful,"  she 
might  be  kept  "  only  dependent  upon  the  fresh 


outpourings  "  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  lead-  j„ 
ings  of  her  Divine  Master.  During  her  stay  in  g, 
Paris,  she  visited  the  prisons,  hospitals,  <fec,  and  tjj 
in  some  of  them,  was  gratified  to  "  observe  inf-  '  e(| 
portant  improvements  made  in  their  arrange-  .i( 
menis  since  she  was  there  a  year  previously.  ■  tl 
She  was  particularly  desirous,  that  here,  as  well  p, 
as  in  her  own  country,  female  prisoners  should  [ 
be  placed  in  charge,  and  superintended  by  those  c! 
of  their  Own  sex,  and  not  be  subjected  to  the  « 
gross  abuses  which  arose  from  different  regula-  p 
tions. 

On  leaving  Paris,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  „ 
furnished  them  with  aletter,  granting  permission 
to  visit  all  the  prisons  in  France.     Passing  <| 
through  Fontainbleau,  Lyons,  Avignon,  &c,  they  , 
arrived  at  Nismes,  which  is  perhaps  more  the  ^ 
centre  of  Protestantism  than  any  other  place  in  , 
France,  and  where  our  readers  do  not  require  to'  t 
be  told,  is  a  little  settlement  of  Friends,  an  inter-    :  « 
esting  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  -  ( 
28th  number  of  the  Review.    Here  the  Friends    ]  \ 
were  delighted  to  see  them,  and  the  Protestants    j , 
gave  them  a  hearty  welcome.    At  Congenies,    >  [ 
about  six  miles  from  Nismes,  she  visited  all  the  i 
families  of  Friends,  and  attended  their  meetings,    !  J 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  became  , 
greatly  interested  in  their  welfare.    They  passed    |  , 
oh  to  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  back  again  to  1 
Nismes,  where  a  public  meeting  was  held,  on  , 
First  day,  in  the  Methodist  Chapel,  to  which  , 
Elizabeth  Fry  says  she  went  prostrated  before    :  ] 
the  Lord,  hardly  knowing  how  to  hold  up  her  j 
head.    "  I  could  only  apply  for  help  to  the  in-  j 
exhaustible  source  of  our  sure  mercies."  The 
meeting  was  very  large,  and  she  writes  :  "  I  felt  \ 
power  wonderfully  given  me  to  proclaim  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  press  upon  the  point 
of  the  Lord  Himself  being  our  teacher, — imme- 
diately by  His  Spirit, — through  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,— and  by  His  Providences  and  works  ;  and  j 
to  show,  that  no  teaching  so  much  conduced  to 
growth  in  grace,  as  the  Lord's  teaching." 

They  proceeded  to  Montpellier  and  Toulouse,  ! 
and,  worn  with  fatigue,  they  turned  aside,  and 
tarried  a  short  time,  that  Elizabeth  Fry  might 
recruit,  and  enjoy,  in  that  warm  season  of  the 
year,  the  fine  atmosphere  of  the  Pyrenees,  at 
Bagneres  de  Louchon.  In  one  of  her  little  ex- 
cursions from  this  quiet  retreat,  we  may  fancy 
her  seated  on  the  grass  by  the  way  side,  with  a 
group  of  wild  peasants  around  her,  entering  into 
conversation  with  them,  and  receiving  from  them 
the  assurance  that  they  were  by  no  means  with- 
out religion,  for,  they  "  adored  the  Virgin  !"  She 
drew  their  "attention  to  the  wonderful  works  of 
God  in  creation,"  and  reading  some  passages  of 
Scripture,  she  embraced  the  occasion  to  draw 
their  minds  to  Christ  the  Saviour  of  men,  the 
one  true  and  sufficient  teacher.  Our  friends  re- 
traced their  steps  to  Congenies  and  Nismes, 
where  there  appeared  some  reason  to  believe 
their  labour  on  a  former  occasion  had  not  been 
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in  vain  in  the  Lord.  She  continued  through 
Grenoble  to  Geneva, — richly  enjoyed  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  of  Switzerland  — was  much  pleas- 
ed with  Dr.  Fellenburg's  school  at  Hofwyl,  but 
'<  desired  more  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures" — 
stopped  at  Zurich,  where  the  venerable  Gesner, 
prelate  of  the  Canton,  pronounced  a  blessing  upon 
her,  and  to  which  "she  replied  in  terms  that 
caused  the  by-standers  to  weep  aloud."  She 
passed  on  without  much  religious  service  through 
Frankfort  and  Cologne  to  Ostend,  where  she 
took  passage  for  Dover,  and  reached  home  after 
an  absence  of  about  six  months. 

Not  long  after  her  return  home,  alluding  to  the 
diversity  of  opinion  existing  among  the  profes- 
sors of  Christianity,  she  expresses  her  convic- 
tion that  there  is  nevertheless  "  but  one  Christi- 
anity, one  Body,  one  Spirit,  one  hope  of  our 
calling ;  one  Lord,  one  faith  and  one  baptism ; 
one  God  and  Father  of  all.  All  true  members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  are,  and  must  be,  one  in 
Him,  and  the  results  we  see  the  same  every- 
where. Love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  mani- 
fested in  life  and  conduct ;  and  how  strikingly 
proved  in  death,  as  well  as  in  life,  that  victory  is 
obtained  through  the  same  Saviour,  that  in  the 
dying  hour,  death  loses  its  sting  and  the  grave  its 
victory." 

In  the  early  part  of  1840,  England  was  alive 
with  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  marriage 
of  the  Queen,  still  in  the  bloom  and  freshness  of 
her  minority.  Soon  after  this  event,  Elizabeth 
Fry  had  an  interview  with  her,  and  thus  had  an 
opportunity  of  thanking  her  for  a  present  of  fifty 
pounds,  which  she  had  recently  sent  to  her  for 
the  benefit  of  a  Refuge,  in  which  E.  F.  took 
a  deep  interest ;  and  in  the  Second  month, 
not  having  returned  the  minute  granted  her  the 
year  before,  in  company  with  her  brother  Samuel 
Gurney,  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  Lucy  Brad- 
shaw,  and  William  Allen,  she  again  left  home 
for  the  Continent,  whither  we  propose  following 
her  in  a  future  number.  U.  M. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


THE  VALUE  OF  EVENING  HOURS. 

What  have  evening  hours  done  for  the  me- 
chanics who  had  only  ten  hours'  toil  ?  What  in 
the  moral,  what  in  the  religious,  what  in  the  sci- 
entific world  ?  Hearken  to  these  facts !  One 
of  the  best  editors  the  Westminster  Review  could 
ever  boast,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers 
of  the  passing  hour,  was  a  cooper  in  Aberdeen. 
One  of  the  editors  of  a  London  daily  journal  was 
a  baker  in  Elgin  ;  perhaps  the  best  reporter  on 
the  Times  w<is  a  weaver  in  Edinburgh  ;  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Witness  was  a  stonemason.  One 
of  the  ablest  ministers  in  London  was  a  black- 
smith in  Dundee  ;  another  was  a  watchmaker  in 
Banff;  The  late  Dr.  Milne,  of  China,  was  a 
herd  boy  in  Rhynie;  the  Principal  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society's  College  at  Hong  Kong 


was  a  saddler  at  Huntley ;  and  one  of  the  best 
missionaries  that  ever  went  to  India  was  a  tailor 
in  Keith.  The  leading  machinist  on  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  with  .£700  a  year, 
was  a  mechanic  in  Glasgow ;  and  perhaps  the 
richest  iron  founder  in  England  was  a  working 
man  in  Moray.  Sir  James  Clarke,  her  Majes- 
ty's physician,  was  a  druggist  in  Banff ;  Joseph 
flume  was  a  sailor  first,  and  then  a  labourer  at 
the  pestle  and  mortar  at  Montrose  ;  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor,  was  a  poor  boy  in  Ross-shire ;  James 
Wilson,  the  member  for  Westbury,  was  a  plough- 
man in  Haddington  ;  and  Arthur  Anderson,  the 
member  for  Orkney,  earned  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  in  the  Ultima  Thule. 


A  BOOK  FACTORY. 

The  Harpers  of  New  York  are,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  manufacturers  of  books  in  the  United 
States.  Their  establishment  is  quite  a  curiosity. 
One  of  the  buildings  is  five  stories  high,  with 
five  windows  in  each  story,  and  extends  from 
Cliff  street  to  Pearl.  Two  other  buildings,  as 
we  learn  from  the  industrial  agent,  join  this  on 
Cliff,  and  opposite  on  the  same  street,  are  two 
buildings  more,  of  vast  sire,  in  which  the  type- 
setting and  stereotyping  are  done.  There  are 
nineteen  Adams  and  three  Napier  presses, 
worked  by  steam,  which  throw  off  70  reams  of 
paper  per  day — that  is  to  say,  34,000  sheets — 
making201,600  sheets  per  week,  and  104,483,200 
per  year  ;  which  is  equal  to  1000  octavo  vol- 
umes, of  over  500  pages  each,  per  day,  6000 
per  week,  and  310,000  per  year. — We  under- 
stand that  during  the  last  year  the  number  of 
volumes,  of  all  sizes,  thrown  off,  was  not  less 
than  2,500,000.  The  fixtures  in  the  bindery 
are  valued  at  $13,000.  Here  52  barrels  of  flour 
are  used  per  year  for  paste  ;  of  glue,  42  barrels  ; 
750  packages  of  gold-leaf  are  used  in  the  same 
period  for  lettering,  ornamenting,  &c.  Here, 
likewise,  are  used  700  pieces  of  muslin,  of  40 
square  yards  each,  and  60,000  of  pasteboard. 
14,400  sheep  are  slain  per  annum  to  supply 
skins  for  the  establishment. — In  immense  vaults 
beneath  the  establishment  are  stored  800,000 
pounds  of  stereotype  plates,  valued  at  7  to  9 
cents  per  pound.  800  pounds  of  metal  are  used 
weekly  for  casting,  making  41,000  pounds  per 
annum.  In  the  composing  rooms  are  from  80 
to  90,000  pounds  of  type. — The  stock  in  trade 
is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  They  employ  400 
persons,  a  little  less  than  one  quarter  of  whom 
are  females.  About  sixteen  hundred  persons 
are  supposed  to  depend  upon  this  establishment. 
The  sum  paid  to  persons  employed  is  about 
$200,000  per  annum.  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  have  paid  to  authors  immense  sums  of 
money.  Stephens  has  received  from  them 
$50,000  ;  Prescott,  $20,000  ;  and  Dr.  Anthon, 
too,  must  have  received  a  fortune  at  their  hands. 

BickneWs  Reporter. 
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From  the  Anti- Slavery  Reporter. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Among  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sugar  and  Coffee  Planting,  was  a 
native  of  the  United  States,  but  for  some  years 
past  a  subject  to  the  Brazilian  Empire.  This 
individual  is  the  proprietor  of  certain  diamond 
mines,  and  employs  about  100  slaves.  He  is 
anxious  to  add  to  his  stock,  and  purposes  doing 
so  on  his  return  to  Brazil.  He  has  no  scruples 
himself  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  and  as  to  the 
slave-trade,  he  considers  it  to  be  a  necessity,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  Brazil. 

The  evidence,  of  which  we  give  the  substance 
in  the  following  analysis,  can  but  faintly  convey 
to  our  readers  the  impression  made  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  heard  it  given  viva  voce.  One 
might  have  supposed  that  this  witness  had  been 
the  inhabitant  of  another  sphere,  while  describing 
the  iniquities  and  horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  as 
practised  at  the  present  day. 

HORRORS  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

"  Do  a  very  large  number  of  the  slaves  die 
after  landing,  and  before  sale  ?"  "  A  great 
many ;  especially  now,  from  the  extreme  ill- 
treatment,  and  from  the  putrid  gases  they  have 
to  inhale  in  the  holds  of  small  vessels,  where 
they  are  jammed  up  as  they  lie,  and  by  suddenly 
relaxing  the  person,  and  suddenly  carrying  them 
on  shore,  many  of  them  die.  I  knew  a  case  in 
which  only  ten  escaped  out  of  1G0.  That  was 
a  vessel  belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
my  agent."  "  Will  you  describe  how  they  are 
packed?" — "It has  been  described  to  me  (I  have 
never  seen  it  done)  that  they  are  laid  upon  their 
sides  parallel  to  each  other.  They  are  generally 
boys  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  ;  they  are 
put  upon  their  sides,  and  if  they  do  not  lie 
parallel  upon  their  side  a  plank  is  put  upon  them, 
and  a  sailor  will  get  upon  it  and  jam  them  down, 
so  as  to  make  them  tit  compact.  I  have  never 
seen  that  done,  but  I  have  heard  slaves  speak  of 
it ;  and  I  have  heard  captains  state  it,  who  I 
know  could  have  no  object  in  stating  it,  if  it  were 
not  true.  One  lies  with  his  arm  so  as  to  fit  into 
the  next  one  ;  he  may  pull  his  arm  out  if  he  can." 
"  They  are  not  shackled  together  ?" — "  Not  the 
little  ones."  "  Are  those  slaves  upon  their  pas- 
sage never  cleaned  out  ?" — 14  I  fancy  not,  because 
if  you  clean  them  out,  where  would  you  put 
them  ?  You  dare  not  bring  many  of  them  upon 
the  deck,  because,  seeing  the  water,  many  of 
them  would  be  tempted  to  jump  overboard,  and 
even  to  drink  salt  water;  consequently,  all  that 
ycu  have  to  do  is  to  crowd  all  sail  and  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  cruisers.  I  may  mention,  that  it 
has  happened,  that  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  she 
has  been  found  in  so  filthy  and  destitute  a  con- 
dition, that  after  unloading  iter  cargo  she  has 
been  cast  adrift."  "  You  prefer  importing  boys 
and  girls  because  they  pack  closer?"  "Yes; 
they  are  much  less  in  stowage,  much  less  in 


volume.  Some  of  the  American  vessels  are 
about  seven  to  eight  feet  between  the  decks  ; 
some  are  only  seventy-two  inches  between  the; 
beams.  They  have  generally  three  tiers,  one  on 
the  ground  and  two  above."  "Do  you  mean 
that  in  the  height  of  seventy-two  inches,  that  is 
to  say  six  feet,  there  are  three  tiers  of  slaves  ?" 
"  Generally  ;  the  lower  ones  have  a  kind  of 
mats  made  of  banana  stalks."  "  You  have  fre- 
quently seen  this  with  your  own  eyes  ?"- — 
"  Yes  ;  anybody  may  see  it  in  Brazil,  but  in  Rio 
you  would  not  see  it  now,  because  very  few  are 
now  landed  in  Rio."  "  What  is  the  youngest 
age  at  which  you  import  the  Negro  ?" — "  They 
never  brought  them  so  young  at  any  time  as  they 
do  at  present,  because  the  stowage  was  not  so 
valuable  before.  The  cruisers  have  made  the 
stowage  so  valuable."  "  How  young  do  you 
bring  them  now  ?" — "  The  smaller  they  are,  the 
better  you  can  carry  them.  I  once  bought  a 
little  chap  just  like  a  dolly  ;  he  could  not,  Irom 
his  teeth,  have  been  more  than  six,  perhaps  not 
so  much  ;  he  was  too  small  to  work."  "Are  not 
a  great  portion  of  the  cruelties  and  deaths  in  the 
course  of  the  slave-trade  to  be  attributed  to  a  want 
of  water  ?" — "  Perhaps  more  from  that  than  any- 
thing else,  because  in  the  tropics  a  very  little 
food  will  support  the  system  ;  when  the  system 
is  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  and  when  the  air  is  ex- 
ceedingly foul,  the  functions  of  life  become  very 
considerably  diminished  ;  absorption  takes  place 
of  any  portion  of  fat  they  have,  and  they  can 
resist  the  want  of  food  for  some  time,  but  the 
want  of  water  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  resisted." 
"  It  is  in  order  to  evade  the  activity  of  the  British 
cruisers  that  your  people  who  are  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade,  are  obliged  to  stint  the  slaves  in 
water?" — "Of  course."  "And  that  they  are 
also  obliged  to  crowd  them  into  such  small 
spaces  ?" — "  It  arises  probably  from  that.  I  do 
not  know  whom  to  blame  for  that,  whether  it  is 
the  captains,  or  the  agents,  or  the  owners,  or 
whom  ;  but  certainly  they  do  bring  an  immense 
number  in  a  very  small  space.  I  have  known 
350  brought  in  a  ninety  tons  schooner."  "  What 
do  you  reckon  to  be  the  average  voyage  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  Brazil  ?" — "  At  the  present 
time  you  are  obliged  to  go  in  such  a  zig-zag 
manner  that  what  ought  to  be  twenty  days  is 
sometimes  ninety  days."  "  And  it  is  when  the 
voyage  is  so  long  that  the  slaves  die  ?" — "  Yes. 
They  get  a  drink  of  water  once  a  day.  In  a 
state  of  inactivity  you  may  exist  upon  that  for 
twenty  days,  perhaps,  as  I  know  from  my  own 
experience ;  but  not  much  longer  than  twenty 
days,  because  the  system  fails  rapidly  after  that. 
It  is  too  horrible  to  describe  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  water  ;  no  person  can  have  an  idea  of  it 
without  feeling  it."  "From  what  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  is  the  general  importation  ?" — "I 
would  beg  leave  to  decline  saying  that,  because 
the  moment  that  is  known,  your  cruisers  will  be 
twice  as  energetic  upon  that  one  point,  and  it 
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are     will  do  mischief  to  some  one.    I  have  got  to 
is;  '  live  in  the  country.    Human  life  is  not  valued 
the     very  highly  in  Brazil.    Any  person  making 
on'  j  himself  troublesome  upon  the  slave-trade  would 
an  j  be  immediately  shot."    "  What  is  the  condition 
i8  [  of  the  slaves  when  they  are  landed  now?" — 
i"     "  There  are  some  with  more  iron  constitutions 
of  j  than  others  ;  but  to  see  them,  they  look  horrible. 
■e.     The  bones  of  the  knees  stand  out,  and  look  like 
large  nobs  ;  the  calf  of  the  leg  has  disappeared  ; 
%  \  it  looks  more  like  the  leg  of  a  monkey  than  any 
K  |  thing  else,  and  you  can  count  all  the  bones. 
iSl     The  abdomen  is  very  much  bloated,  and  there  is 
m     an  imbecility  in  the  eye ;  in  fact,  nature  is  re- 
ly j  duced  to  the  lowest  point."  "  Have  you  seen  them 
;'0     standing  against  a  wall?" — "Yes;  but  you  feed 
ie     them,  and  put  them  in  warm  baths  ;  and  by 
u     doing  that  they  get  round  after  a  little  time." 
if     "  Are  they  usually  covered  with  sores  ?" — "  Yes, 
,  'i  when  they  are  jammed  together;  and  there  is  a 
„     species  of  itch  that  breaks  out  upon  them,  and 
„     blotches  of  a  large  size  break  out  upon  them." 
,1  '  "  Have  you  any  knowledge  what  the  mortality 
f     of  slaves  employed  on  a  sugar  estate  is  ?" — "  No, 
il     I  cannot  say  ;,  but  since  your  cruisers  have  been 
on  the  coast,  their  systems  suffer  so  much  from 
j     the  shock  of  coming  over,  that  many  of  them 
j     die  ;  so  much  so,  that  there  are  now  no  second 
retailers  of  slaves  as  there  used  to  be,  because 
P     they  die  so  frequently  in  the  first  two  or  three 
,  i  months.    I  have  known  thirty  leave  the  coast, 
j     and  go  twenty  miles  up  into  the  interior,  and 
,  I  fifteen  have  died  ;  and  I  have  known  160  landed, 
i  |   and  eighty-four  of  those  have  died  before  they 
I     got  into  the  interior."    "  What  was  the  cause  of 
that?" — "  They  were  in  such  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, nature  was  completely  overcome  by  the 
passage."    "  Are  the  slaves  that  are  imported 
into  Brazil  sold  openly  in  the  market  ?"    "  Not 
exactly ;  we  have  not  markets  for  slaves  as  you 
have  here  for  different  articles  ;  they  have  been 
I  abolished  in  Rio  ;  but  if  you  go  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rio  the  slaves  are  sold  openly."    "  Are 
there  barracoons  in  the  same  way  as  there  are 
in  Cuba  ?" — "  Yes,  you  may  term  them  barra- 
jj  coons." 

PROFITS  OF  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 

"  Do  you  consider  that  the  African  slave-trade, 
as  at  present  carried  on,  is  at  present  a  very  pro- 

!  fitable  trade  ?" — "  I  should  say,  from  what  I 
know  of  commerce  generally,  that  there  is  no 
trade  so  profitable  under  the  sun  at  the  present 
time."  "  Can  you  state  what  the  average  profit 
of  the  successful  voyage  of  a  slaver  is  ?" — "I 

I  would  decline  to  answer  that  question  ;  but  600 
per  cent,  is  not  unusual,  and  1,000  per  cent,  has 
been  made  ;  but  I  cannot  enter  into  any  detail 
of  the  cost  of  outfit,  and  so  on  ;  I  would  decline 
that."  "  Where  does  the  capital  chiefly  come 
from  V — I  should  decline  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion." "  You  have  been  only  two  years  on  the 
coast?" — "  I  was  on  the  coast  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  and  the  other  time  I  had  better  not 
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say  any  thing  about."  "Can  you  say  anything 
of  the  price  at  which  you  purchased  slaves  ?" — 
"  In  olden  time  the  price  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast  was  two  slaves  for  a  musket,  and  in  other 
parts  two  muskets  for  one  slave.  I  made  inquiry 
of  a  person  who  imports  the  guns  into  Brazil, 
and  he  tells  me  that  they  cost  him  10s.  6d.,  after 
allowing  him  a  large  profit."  "Do  the  Brazil- 
ians universally  engage  in  these  speculations  ?" 
— "  As  far  as  they  have  means  ;  there  are  some 
associations  by  whom  the  slave-trade  is  carried 
on.  In  1830  or  1831,  when  the  slave-trade 
ceased,  there  were  very  few  slaves  to  be  had  at 
any  price.  A  few  vessels  started  up,  mostly 
owned  by  very  poor  people,  who  purchased  old 
vessels  ;  so  that  if  they  lost  them,  the  loss  would 
be  small.  They  became  successful,  and  many 
who  began  as  poor  people  are  now  the  most 
wealthy  men  that  we  have  in  South  America. 
In  fact,  the  present  class  of  slaveholders,  or  slave- 
bringers,  are  the  aristocracy,  who  have  risen  up 
between  1830  and  the  present  time."  "The 
slave-traders  constitute  the  aristocracy  ?" — "The 
aristocrrcy  as  regards  wealth."  "  Public  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  the  slave-trade  ?" — "  Yes  ;  there 
are  many  honourable  men  who  have  made  their 
fortunes  ;  but  all  those  who  wish  to  make  their 
fortunes,  or  are  in  circumstances  to  require  it, 
would  enter  into  the  slave-trade,  as  far  as  their 
means  admitted  of  it."  "  It  is  not  thought  dis- 
honourable to  be  connected  with  the  trade  ?" — 
"  No."  "  You  stated  that  one  slaver  brought 
1,800  slaves?" — "  1,750  slaves;  she  is  said  to 
have  made  three  voyages ;  and  a  very  fine  craft 
she  is."  "  That  is  not  the  AntelopeV — "  No, 
she  was  in  Rio  ;  she  had  not  started  when  I 
left.  She  was  built  in  Liverpool,  and  was 
intended  to  run  as  a  packet-ship ;  but  there  is 
not  commerce  enough  for  a  packet,  and  as  the 
slave-trade  pays  so  well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
they  can  raise  money  sufficient  she  will  be  sold." 

VALUE  OF  SLAVES. 

"  You  gave  me  a  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
slave-trade  ;  will  you  repeat  that  to  this  Com- 
mittee :  you  stated,  that  when  this  country  first 
adopted  the  policy  of  increasing  the  blockade 
service,  the  Brazilian  slave  traders  were  very 
much  alarmed  ?" — "  We  were  at  that  time,  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  that  whatever  England 
attempted  to  do  she  was  able  to  carry  out ;  but 
we  had  not  the  impudence  to  suppose  that  she 
would  not  carry  it  on  most  efficiently,  and  there- 
fore the  slave-trade  died  away  for  a  time." 
"About  what  year  was  that?" — "1831  and 
1832."  "  What  had  been  the  price  of  slaves 
before  that?" — "  In  1825  they  were  worth  200 
milreas  each.  In  1830  I  think,  but  I  am  not 
certain  ;  it  was  the  year  in  which  the  first  treaty 
with  Brazil  was  made ;  I  bought  half  a  cargo, 
the  last  that  came  in,  at  780  milreas  each.  I 
had  eighty,  and  a  friend  of  mine  had  another 
eighty  ;  but  they  were  paid  for  on  sight,  which 
is  not  usual  with  slaves,  and  that  made  it  fifty 
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milreas  less."  "  Is  there  credit  given  generally?" 
— "  Yes ;  when  slaves  are  abundant  credit  is 
given  of  from  six  to  twelve  months,  to  enable 
the  purchasers  of  those  slaves  to  make  a  return. 
If  an  industrious  man,  he  will  buy  them,  and 
give  bills  at  twelve  months,  and  eighteen  months, 
and  two  years,  and  he  will  pay  those  bills  by 
their  labour  in  that  time."  "In  what  year  did 
the  slave-trade  become  as  flourishing  as  ever  ?" 
— "From  about  1833  slaves  began  to  get  down 
in  price  to  600  and  500  milreas,  till  1836,  when 
they  got  down  as  low  as  400."  "  That  would 
be  £32  ?"— "  Yes,  and  in  1837  I  bought  some 
myself  in  the  interior  at  330  milreas  ;  they  were 
landed  at  that  time  at  a  place  called  Santos." 
"  In  what  year  was  that  ?" — "  That  would  range 
between  the  years  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  and 
1838.  After  that  your  cruisers  began  to  make 
them  rise  again  in  price.  They  got  up,  till  in 
1844  they  were  as  high  as  800  milreas,  and  only 
sold  for  cash  ;  they  were  from  800  to  900.  In 
1844  and  1845  there  was  no  credit ;  they  count- 
ed the  money  out  and  received  it  at  once." 
"  The  slave-trade  was  at  a  low  pitch  at  that  time, 
but  we  then  discovered  that  the  British  cruisers 
were  not  so  effectual  as  we  had  supposed  them 
to  be  ;  and  then  Great  Britain  made  a  change  by 
taking  the  cruisers  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and 
sending  them  to  the  coast  of  Africa."  "  You 
have  proceeded  in  your  history  down  to  1844, 
slaves  were  from  850  to  900  milreas  each." 
"  Since  that  time  they  have  been  gradually  get- 
ting lower ;  when  1  left  Rio  400  milreas  was 
considered  a  fair  price.  I  anticipate  that  by 
next  May  they  will  be  obtained  for  350  milreas 
each,  the  supply  now  coming  up  to  the  de- 
mand." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Review. 

NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING, 

Commenced  on  Second  day,  the  29th  ult.,  and 
it  was  thought  to  be  the  largest  that  has  occurred 
for  several  years.  A  number  of  Friends  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  attended,  including  Benja- 
min Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsay,  from  England; 
Moses  II.  Beede,  John  ]).  Lang,  Elizabeth 
Meader,  Martha  Hodges,  and  Phebe  R.  Giflbrd, 
from  New  England ;  Elizabeth  Craft,  from 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  Jared  Pat- 
terson and  Thomas  Wells,  from  Indiana. 

Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  were  read 
and  answered,  and  5000  copies  of  the  London 
general  epistle  ordered  to  be  printed  for  distri- 
bution. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  society, 
as  exhibited  by  the  answers  to  the  queries,  the 
meeting  was  favoured  with  much  solemnity, 
under  the  influence  of  which,  appropriate  coun- 
sel was  imparted  ;  an  epistle  expressive  of  the 
exercises  of  the  meeting  was  piepared,  and 
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directed  to  be  printed,  and  a  copy  to  be  furnished 
to  each  family.* 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were 
read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  during  the 
past  year,  that  body  had  again  addressed  the 
National  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  besides  preparing  and  publishing  the 
pamphletf  entitled  "Considerations  on  the  law- 
fulness of  war,  &c."  It  was  stated  that  a  large 
number  of  this  pamphlet  had  been  circulated,  in 
addition  to  which  it  was  reprinted  in  a  number 
of  newspapers,  and  other  periodicals  having  ex- 
tensive circulation,  by  which  means,  it  was- 
ascertained  an  aggregate  of  more  than  300,000 
copies  had  been  thrown  before  the  public 
eye. 

Under  the  apprehension  that  the  present  state 
of  Europe  affords  opportunities  and  strong 
inducements  for  continued  efforts  to  extend  our 
Christian  testimony  against  war,  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  was  desired  to  have  the  address  trans- 
lated into  other  languages,  and  circulated  abroad  as 
way  may  open  for  it. 

The  subject  of  slavery  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  was  discussed  in  a 
calm  and  Christian  spirit,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  the  duty  and  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  the  products  of  slave  labour, 
as  an  auxiliary,  at  least,  if  not  a  principal  means 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

From  the  report  on  spirituous  liquors,  it 
appears  that  their  members  are  almost  entirely 
clear  of  their  use,  excepting  for  purposes  strictly 
medicinal. 

An  application  from  Canada  Half-Year's  Meet- 
ing, for  dividing  it  into  two  Quarterly  Meetings, 
claimed  attention,  with  a  report  of  a  large  com- 
mittee appointed  last  year  to  visit  the  Half-Year 
meeting  and  its  branches  ;  which  report,  being 
favourable  to  the  proposed  division,  it  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  two 
Quarterly  Meetings  accordingly. 

The  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Murray 
Fund  was  quite  interesting,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
great  good  that  may  result  from  a  judicious  dis- 
position of  the  means  entrusted  to  our  care. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  existing  in  Scipio  Quarterly 
Meeting,  produced  a  report  developing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  late  secession  of  a  number  of  the 
members  within  that  quarter ;  simply  stating 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  without  offering  any 
proposal  as  to  the  future  action  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  on  the  subject. 

A  solemn  pause  followed  the  reading  of  the 
report,  and  then  a  calm  discussion,  which  result- 
ed in  the  continuance  of  the  commitle  for  another 
year. 

*  This  epistle  appears  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Review. 

fFor  the  pamphlet  in  question,  see  Nos.  22  and  23 
of  the  Review. 
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The  attention  of  the  Meeting  was  drawn  to  the 
present  state  of  our  Religious  Society  at  large, 
which  resulted  in  the  conclusion  to  invite  the  dif- 
ferent Yearly  Meetings  to  appoint  Committees  to 
meet  in  a  general  Conference  proposed  to  be  held 
in  Baltimore,  in  the  Seventh  Month  of  next  year. 
During  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  a  remark- 
able solemnity  prevailed  over  the  meeting,  and  al- 
though the  expression  was  very  extensive,  it  was 
deliberate  and  dignified,  not  a  dissenting  voice 
was  heard  on  the  occasion.  The  Meeting  ap- 
pointed the  following  Friends  to  attend  the  pro- 
posed Conference  on  its  behalf,  viz: 

Richard  Mott,  Thomas  Willis,  William  F. 
Mott,  Richard  Carpenter,  Samuel  F.  Mott, 
Smith  Upton,  Paul  Upton,  James  Brown,  James 
Congdon,  Wager  Hull,  and  Henry  Rowntree. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, and  that  of  the  Boarding  School  Committee, 
it  would  appear  that  the  subject  of  select  Educa- 
tion is  at  a  low  ebb.  But  the  interest  that  was 
awakened,  and  the  appropriate  views  that  were 
presented  on  the  occasion,  induced  the  hope  that 
an  improvement  in  this  respect  may  reasonably 
be  expected. 

The  meeting  closed  on  Seventh  day  noon,  the 
3d  inst. 


LETTER  TO  DAVID  SANDS. 

York,  bth  mo.  16th,  1801. 
Mv  dear  friend,  David  Sands. — About  the 
time  thou  wilt  receive  this,  I  believe  thy  mind 
will  be  much  exercised  by  the  prospect  of  the 
approaching  trial,  to  the  faithful  and  upright 
minds,  at  the  ensuing  Yearly  Meeting;*  but  I 
hope  thou  wilt  be  strengthened  to  lend  thy  hand 
to  support  the  standard  of  truth,  so  that  the  great 
cause  will  receive  aid  from  thy  exertions,  and 
thy  own  mind  be  comforted  with  the  retrospect, 
even  after  many  days.  It  is  a  time  when  the 
standard-bearers  are  called  on  to  display  it,  in 
the  sight  of  men ;  and  I  believe  this  can  be  done 
in  the  meekness  of  wisdom  ;  and  if  so  done,  will 
find  an  advocate  and  witness  in  the  breasts,  even 
of  opposers.  I  am  comforted  to  find  thou  art 
where  I  believe  it  is  thy  place  to  be ;  and  I  re- 

*This  allusion  is  understood  to  be,  to  the  appeal  of 
Hannah  Barnard,  which  came  before  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  London  in  1801.  This  remarkable  woman  had 
some  time  previously  arrived  in  England,  with  the 
usual  certificates  from  her  friends  in  America,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  acknowledged  minister.  But  during  her 
travels  she  gave  evidence  of  the  adoption  of  opinions, 
in  relation  to  some  of  our  fundamental  doctrines, 
totally  adverse  to  those  which  the  Society  has  always 
maintained.  Her  case  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Morning  meeting  in  London,  which  adopted  proper 
means  to  prevent  her  from  travelling  as  a  minister,  and 
she  was  further  dealt  with  on  account  of  her  unscrip- 
tural  opinions.  From  these  disciplinary  proceedings, 
she  appealed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting;  which  after  a 
patient  investigation  of  her  case,  decided  against  her, 
and  she  was  ultimately  disowned  from  the  Society  of 
Friends. 


joice  in  believing  that  thy  firm,  but  gentle,  loving, 
and  Christian-like  spirit  and  deportment,  On  this 
great  occasion,  will  do  much  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  the  peace  of  thy  own  mind.  The 
resolute  support  of  our  Christian  principles,  and 
the  pulling  down  the  strongholds  of  sin  and 
Satan,  are  very  consistent  with  love  to  the  souls 
of  those  who  are  in  error,  and  with  a  tender 
desire  and  labour  to  reclaim  them. 

It  will  be  a  comfort  to  hear  of  thy  welfare, 
and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  good  cause  thou  art 
engaged  to  promote.  I  am  sometimes  appre- 
hensive that  thy  feeble  frame  will  suffer  con- 
siderably from  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  travel- 
ling, &c. ;  to  which  I  think  thou  wilt  be  exposed; 
and  that  the  mind  will  at  times  partake  of  this 
suffering,  and  be  disposed  to  attribute  to  more 
affecting  causes  the  discouragements  which 
arise  only  from  nature  and  the  languor  of  the 
oppressed  body  ;  but  I  trust  that  whatever  thou 
mayest  be  permitted  to  undergo,  thou  wilt  cleave 
to  and  feel  that  support  which  will  carry  thee 
through  every  difficulty;  and  make  thee  rejoice, 
even  in  the  sacrifice  of  spending  and  being  spent 
for  the  promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness  in 
the  earth.  If  this  sense  and  evidence  are  with 
thee,  then  it  is  enough :  mountains  will  be  level- 
led and  valleys  filled  up  before  thee,  and  thou 
will  be  enabled  to  go  on  thy  way  in  faith  and 
peace.  When  we  reflect  how  much  thou  hast 
known  of  ill  health,  disappointment  and  affliction, 
and  how  manifestly  the  Good  Hand  has  been 
underneath  to  support  and  encourage  thee,  we 
trust  that  confidence,  even  strong  confidence  in 
His  goodness  and  faithfulness,  will  never  forsake 
thee  ;  but  the  language  of  thy  heart,  even  in  deep 
probations,  will  be,  "  Lord,  thou  hast  been  with 
me  from  my  youth ;  thou  hast  redeemed  me 
from  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  set  my  af- 
fections towards  thy  blessed  kingdom  ;  thou  hast 
sustained  me  in  sore  trials,  and  when  in  sadness, 
hast  been  about  my  bed  and  my  path.  Thou 
hast  opened  a  way  where  I  could  see  no  way, 
and  hast  raised  the  language  of  holy  confidence 
and  triumph  in  thy  goodness  and  love.  Such 
marks  of  thy  fatherly  care  bind  me  in  submission. 
I  will  not  dishonour  thee,  and  wound  my  own 
spirit,  by  distrusting  thy  protection  and  favour. 

All  the  evils  of  this  life  are  not  only  transient 
as  the  morning  dew,  but  they  are  as  the  drops 
of  the  bucket,  in  comparison  of  that  joy  and 
crown  which  thou  hast  given  me  to  believe  will, 
through  thy  unutterable  mercy,  be  my  happy 
reward  and  portion." 

It  gave  us  much  pleasure  to  perceive,  by  the 
tenor  of  thy  letters,  that  thy  mind  was  favoured 
with  more  comfort  and  cheerfulness  than  is  often 
thy  portion ;  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  be  thy 
lot,  if  not  altogether,  yet  with  few  interruptions  ; 
because  it  is  better  for  the  spirit  and  the  body, 
and  not  only  invites  beholders  to  enlist  under  a 
Master  who  so  visibly  makes  his  servants 
happy,  but  makes  the  servant  more  effectual  to 
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labour  in  promoting  piety  and  virtue  amongst 
men.  The  depressed  mind  goes  heavily  on  its 
"way ;  and  sometimes  by  the  livery  of  sorrow, 
may  discourage  some  from  entering  or  perse- 
vering in  the  service.  You  have  often  to  tell 
others  that "  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace ;"  and 
when  you  are  living  examples  of  this  happy 
truth,  you  beautify  and  forcibly  illustrate  what 
you  say.  There  are  few  persons  who  have 
greater  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  or  to  joy  in 
the  God  of  their  salvation,  than  my  beloved 
friend.  He  has  been  with  thee  from  youth  to 
gray  hair;  He  has  caused  thee  to  labour  abun- 
dantly in  His  vineyard ;  He  has  given  thee  a 
multitude  of  seals,  attesting  thy  ministry ;  and 
He  has  on  many  occasions  supported  and  pro- 
tected thee  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  discourage- 
ment. When,  therefore,  the  moments  of  dis- 
tress approach,  and  cast  their  sickening  gloom 
around  thee,  it  will  be  good  to  remember  the 
condition  and  language  of  the  Psalmist  of  Israel, 
■who  was  in  similar  circumstances,  "  Why  art 
thou  cast  down,  oh  my  soul;  and  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me;"  "I  will  remember  the 
Lord  from  beyond  Jordan,"  &c,  where  he  had 
received  strong  tokens  of  Divine  favour,  the 
recollection  of  which  renewed  his  confidence 
and  strength.  I  hope  to  have  the  comfort  of 
hearing  from  thee  soon ;  and  in  that  love  which 
changeth  not,  remain  thy  affectionate  friend, 
Lindley  Murray. 


FlilENDS'  KEVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  10,  1848. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  very  brief  notice 
of  the  proceedings  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  to 
the  evening  of  the  30th  ult.  Our  readers  will  find 
in  the  present  one,  a  general  outline  of  the  action 
of  that  body  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  which 
has  been  kindly  furnished  by  a  Friend  who  was  in 
attendance.  This  confessedly  imperfect  sketch  is 
now  given  under  an  apprehension  that  many  of 
our  readers  will  be  gratified  with  the  information 
which  we  are  enabled  to  communicate.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  in  case  a  printed  copy 
of  the  minutes  should  come  early  to  hand,  we  shall 
probably  extract  some  portion  of  their  contents  for 
a  subsequent  number.  The  proceedings  of  such 
bodies  must  at  all  times  be  subjects  of  deep  and 
absorbing  interest  to  the  rightly  exercised  members 
of  our  religious  society ;  and  that  interest  has  been 
rendered  more  intense  by  the  events  of  our  day. 
It  i6  certainly  cause  of  grateful  acknowledgment 
to  the  Father  and  Fountain  of  all  our  sure  mercies, 
as  well  as  of  confidence  and  hope,  to  find  that  large 
body  so  favoured  with  the  calming  and  solemnizing 
inlluence  of  Divine  love.    An  instructive  epistle, 


which  was  issued  by  that  meeting  and  printed  fc 
general  distribution  among  its  members,  will  bf 
found  in  our  columns. 


In  page  266  of  this  Review,  some  observation; 
are  introduced  in  relation  to  obituaries.  To  those 
remarks  no  considerable  addition  need  now  bt 
made;  yet  it  may  be  remembered,  that  as  this 
Review  is  designed  to  be  essentially  a  Friends 
paper,  the  obituaries  were  not  originally  intended 
to  include  any  except  members  of  our  religious 
society.  Though  we  highly  respect  the  characters 
and  appreciate  the  virtues  of  many  who  are  not  in 
religious  profession  with  us,  and  freely  admit  that 
the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  class  of  Christian  professors,  it  is  not  per 
ceived  that  any  other  limit  than  that  of  actual  mem- 
bership can  be  adopted  which  will  be  less  liable  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  surviving  friends.  It  may 
also  be  recollected  that  notices  forwarded  for  in 
sertion  ought  to  be  attested  by  the  signatures  of 
those  who  forward  them.  The  editor  is  necessarily 
unacquainted  with  the  character  and  standing  of 
many  whose  names  are  given  for  publication,  and 
left  to  rely  upon  the  correctness  of  his  correspond- 
ents. 

Though  our  notices  under  the  obituary  head  are 
intended  to  include  our  own  members  only,  still 
the  way  remains  open  for  accounts,  as  matters  of 
general  information,  relative  to  persons  who  have 
occupied  conspicuous  stations  in  the  community, 
or  exhibited  talents  of  an  uncommon  character. 


In  a  former  number,  the  reader  will  find  in  pages 
214  and  215  some  account  of  the  Shawnese  Indians, 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kansas  river. 
By  a  notice  contained  in  the  Western  Friend  of  the 
lstinst.,  we  have  the  sorrowful  information  that  Jesse 
Harvey,  the  Superintendent  of  Friends'  school  at 
that  place,  was  removed  by  death  on  the  12th  of 
last  month.  His  disease  was  the  dropsy,  which 
had  confined  him  mostly  to  his  bed  for  the  last 
three  months.  The  school  of  which  he  had  the 
oversight,  remains  at  present  under  charge  of 
Richard  Mendenhall;  he  and  two  young  women 
who  went  there  with  him,  having  consented  to  con- 
tinue till  other  Friends  can  be  procured  and  sent 
on. 


It  will  no  doubt  be  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of 
the  cause,  to  be  informed  that  Jonathan  Dame,  a 
Friend  who  has  opened  a  boarding  house,  No.  38 
Broad  Street,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  designs  to 
supply  his  table,  if  practicable,  exclusively  with 
the  products  of  free  labour.  Such  visiters  as  may 
have  occasion  to  take  boarding  at  that  place,  and 
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leJHare  desirous  of  promoting  the  cause  of  general 
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will  do  well  to  remember  this 


Married,— At  Friends'  Meeting,  Rocky  River, 
Chatham  Co.,  N.  C ,  on  Fourth  day.  the  22d  of  3d 
mo.  last,  Phinehas  Cox,  of  Holly  Spring,  Randolph 
Co.,  N.  C.}  to  Ann  Kemp,  of  the  former  place. 


From  our  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
in  New  York,  by  adjournments,  from  the 
29th  of  5th  month  to  the  3d  of  6th  month, 
inclusive,  1848. 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  and 
Friends  within  our  limits. 

I  Beloved  Friends, — May  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  com 
munion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all  always 
Amen.  This  devout  aspiration  of  the  distin- 
guished apostle,  as  it  came  warm  from  the  heart 
so,  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit,  i 
was  addressed  to  the  hearts  of  the  primitive  be' 
lievers.  In  this  language  we  recognise  some  of 
the  most  essential  principles  of  our  holy  religion, 
upon  the  practical  application  whereof,  depend 
in  great  measure  our  advancement  in  the  right 
way  of  the  Lord,  our  stability  in  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  While  our  portion  of  the  Christian 
church,  assembled  in  its  official  capacity  on  the 
present  solemn  occasion,  has  been  blessed  with  a 
fresh  evidence  of  the  unmerited  mercy  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  a  sense  that  his  good 
spirit  is  still  continued  to  his  people,  deep  exer- 
cise has  also  been  our  experience,  connected 
with  prayerful  solicitude  for  the  safe  standing 
and  prosperity  of  our  beloved  Society  ;  that  as 
a  religious  body,  and  individual  members  of  it, 
we  may  indeed  be  "  steadfast,  unmovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  ;  knowing 
this,  that  our  labour  in  the  Lord  shall  not  be  in 
vain." 

While  the  meeting  was  solemnly  engaged  in 
reviewing  the  state  of  the  members,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  answers  to  the  queries,  it  was 
affecting  to  find  them  marked  with  various  defi- 
ciencies and  departures  from  the  law  and  the 
testimony.  Among  these  was  strikingly  pro- 
minent the  want  of  religious  zeal,  and  Christian 
concern,  in  the  due  and  faithful  attendance  of 
meetings  for  the  worship  of  Him  by  whose  per- 
mission we  live  and  move,  and  from  whom 
cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  Surely 
were  wi  alive  to  the  unnumbered  mercies  ex- 
tended to  us  by  a  gracious  Providence,  we  should 
feel  it  to  be  a  Christian  privilege,  as  well  as  an 
imperative  duty,  "  to  present  our  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  Him,"  at  the 
times  appointed  for  our  religious  meetings,  ac- 
knowledging with  gratitude  that  to  do  so  is  but 
"a  reasonable  service."  However  much  we 
may  speak  of  soundne-s  of  faith,  and  advocate 
in  words  Christian  doctrine,  if  we  are  unhappily 


so  destitute  of  the  abiding  love  of  God,  that  we 
dare  to  omit  the  public  worship  of  him,  endea- 
vouring to  draw  near  to  him  in  secret  and  holy 
communion,  we  may  properly  enquire  whether 
we  are  not  defective  in  Christian  principle.  We 
would  pressingly,  and  most  affectionately,  exhort 
Friends  everywhere  to  be  faithful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  great  duty,  which  cost  our  worthy 
predecessors  in  the  truth  so  much  conflict  and 
painful  suffering,  that  we,  like  thein,  may  par- 
take of  the  descendings  of  the  heavenly  dew, 
and  thus  be  qualified  to  bring  forth  fruit  to  His 
praise,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  that  Christian 
hope,  which  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  sure  and 
steadfast.  And  let  not  the  humble  followers  of 
our  holy  Redeemer  faint  under  the  pressure  of 
complicated  trials.  Though  they  often  assem- 
ble for  divine  worship  under  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  small  companies,  let  them 
trust  in  the  assured  hope,  that  help  is  laid  upon 
One  that  is  mighty  to  save ;  and  that  they  will 
eventually  reap  the  blessing  if  they  faint  not. 

The  preservation  of  love  and  unity  is  not  only 
a  striking  trait  in  the  Christian  character,  but 
the  evidence  of  our  being  the  disciples  of  Him, 
who  came  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost — and  who  de- 
clared to  his  followers,  "  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love 
one  for  another."  The  very  bond  of  our  society 
union  is  love,  and  this  bond  was  conspicuously 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  our  predecessors 
in  the  truth,  who  so  loved  each  other  that  they 
were  willing  to  suffer  one  for  another,  as  they 
were  for  the  whole  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

It  was  afflicting  to  find  by  the  answers  to  the 
queries  that  this  evidence  of  discipleship,  is  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  departed  from.    Such  de- 
parture, while  it  is  greatly  injurious  to  the  best 
interest  and  comfort  of  individuals,  is  also  the 
fruitful  source  of  weakness  and  trouble  in  the 
church,  and  cannot  fail  to  eclipse  that  brightness 
which  a  society,  professing  as  we  do,  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  gospel  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  are 
bound  to  exhibit.    "  Let  your  light  so  shine 
among  men,  that  they  seeing  your  good  works, 
may  glorify  your  Father  in  heaven,"  is  a  charge 
peculiarly  imperative  upon  us,  but  which  we 
can  only  comply  with  through  the  influence  of 
that  grace  that  is  saving  and  influential  to  every 
good  work.    But  if  unhappily  the  language  of 
the  apostle  to  the  church  at  Corinth  should  be 
applicable  to  us,  "  Whereas  there  is  among  you, 
envying  and  strife,  and  divisions,  are  ye  not 
carnal  and  walk  as  men  ?  for  while  one  saith  I 
am  of  Paul,  and  another  I  am  of  Apollos,  are  ye 
not  carnal?"  how  then  can  we  reflect  that  light 
which  is  an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  through 
Christ  our  Saviour,  dwelling  in  purified  hearts  ? 

Dear  friends,  Christianity  is  a  system  of  love  ; 
how  heart-touching  is  the  declaration  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  this  fact,  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son  that  whosoever 
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believeth  ia  liim  should  not  perish,  but  should 
have  eternal  life  ;"  and  again,  "  What  greater 
love  than  this,  that  a  man  hay  dpwn  his  life  for 
his  friends."  Let  us  prayerfully  guard  against 
and  endeavour  to  eradicate  every  germ  of  dislike 
and  unkind  feeling  towards  each  other,  whether 
this  feeling  may  have  had  its  origin  from  causes 
of  a  pecuniary  character,  or  been  engendered  by 
jealousy  and  prejudice,  that  jaundice  of  the  mind 
which  is  so  likely  to  discolour  every  object  of 
dislike.  The  divine  command  to  love  even 
enemies,  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the  peaceable 
nature  and  loveliness  of  the  religion  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  if  we  love  not  our  brother 
whom  we  have  seen,  how  shall  we  love  God 
whom  we  have  not  seen  ?  or  how  shall  we 
obtain  the  character  of  peace  makers,  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  resting  upon  such  ?  The  sublime 
language  of  the  Psalmist  is  very  descriptive  of 
the  blessedness  of  that  Christian  harmony  which 
is  the  legitimate  effect  of  practical  conformity  to 
vital  Christianity.  "  Behold  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
Unity;  it  is  like  the  dew  of  Hermon,  the  dew  that 
descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion,  for  there 
the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing  even  life  for 
evermore." 

While  Israel  abode  in  their  tents  according  to 
their  tribes,  they  were  represented  as  being  in 
safety;  it  was  said  of  them  in  figurative  language, 
as  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as  trees  of 
lign  aloes,  which  the  Lord  hath  planted;  as  cedar 
trees  beside  the  water  courses,  and  that  no  divina- 
tion should  prevail  against  them. 

Let  us,  dear  Friends,  reverently  seek  to  dwell 
in  the  tent  of  safety  ;  however  varied  our  situa- 
tion in  life,  and  however  diversified  our  trials 
and  temptations  may  be,  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  is  the  safe  tent,  and  as  we  seek  to  abide 
there,  it  will  afford  shelter  from  the  heat,  and  a 
covert  from  the  storm  and  we  shall  be  blessed 
with  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  prophetic 
declaration — "Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  founda- 
tion, a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  sure  foundation, 
upon  this  foundation  the  church  and  its  members 
must  stand  in  order  to  be  safe."  Composed,  as 
all  religious  associations  are,  of  finite  and  frail 
beings,  who  hold  their  treasure  in  earthern  ves- 
sels, weakness  and  imperfection  have  sometimes 
been  manifested  in  the  church.  It  was,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  morning  of  our  society  when  the 
light  of  truth  shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre 
and  when  by  the  instrumentality  of  that  faithful' 
servant  of  Christ,  George  Fox,  and  his  fellow 
labourers  in  the  Gospel,  many  were  gathered,  as 
we  believe,  to  this  sure  foundation  laid  in  Zion. 
But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  then  a  restless 
spirit  manifested  itself,  showing  that  it  was  im- 
patient of  control,  and  assuming  a  very  high 
standard  of  refined  spirituality.  Some  were  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  wholesome  restraints  of 
that  order  and  discipline  which  the  founder  of 
the  Society  saw  to  be  necessary — and  insubor- 
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dination  followed  in  the  train.  But  in  proces  fc 
of  time,  by  the  untiring  energy  of  faithful  Friend)  ( 
sustained  as  they  were  by  the  power  of  trutU  j 
the  infant  Society  was  restored  to  order ;  'an  I 
such  has  always  been  the  effect  when  the  suboi  n 
dinate  branches  of  the  body  have  failed  to  yiel  u 
a  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  it.  Ou  | 
Christian  discipline,  founded  in  the  wisdom  c  I 
truth,  to  be  as  a  hedge  of  preservation  aroum  fc 
us,  must  be  sustained  by  every  branch  of  th  to 
body,  or  confusion,  perhaps  anarchy,  wiU'ensue  j 
and  as  the  discipline  is  believed  to  be  sufficien  il 
for  every  exigency  that  may  occur,  if  it  is  ad  to 
ministered  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  soum 
discretion,  it  will  be  highly  dangerous  to  striki  [i 
out  into  a  new  path,  to  obtain  the  object  of  ou  1  It 
wishes.  If  any  of  us  should  suppose,  thougl  G 
we  trust  it  will  scarcely  be  assumed,  that  we  ar<|  )[ 
set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  let  us  deeph  jj 
reflect,  that  a  solemn  responsibility  will  rest  upoi  ji 
us,  and  that  our  claim  must  be  sustained  by  th(  c 
constant  manifestation  of  a  Christian  spirit,  an<;  u 
of  that  "charity  that  thinketh  no  evil  and  tha  D 
never  faileth."  J 

Our  dear  absent  Friends  have  been  remem-  ji 
bered  with  Christian  affection  and  with  solid-  r 
tude,  that  we  may  all  reverently  and  abiding!)  ( 
trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah,  in  whom  is  everlast  j 
ing  strength.    It  was  said  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
that  what  was  written  aforetime  was  written  foi 
our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  and  com- 
fort of  them  might  have  hope. — It  is  belie vec 
that  it  would  be  productive  of  comfort  and  the  I 
increase  of  spiritual  strength,  if  it  were  the  daily: 
practice  in  Friends'  families  to  devote  a  little 
time  with  their  children  in  silent  retirement 
waiting  on  the  Lord,  and  reading  suitable  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.    Such  a  course,  if  pursu- 
ed in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  from  a  sense  ol 
our  constant  dependence  on  Him,  must  have  an 
humbling  and  encouraging  effect  on  the  mindsi 
of  parents,  and  would  teach  a  lesson  of  quiet 
submission  calculated  to  prepare  children  for  the: 
attendance  of  religious  meetings  ;  and  we  would 
indulge  the  cheering  hope  that  their  minds  would! 
be  enlightened  to  understand  the  nature  of  Divine] 
worship,  and  that  secret  communion  with  oun 
Father  in  Heaven  that  constitutes  it.    A  reverent 
sense  of  our  dependence  on  that  Holy  Being, 
who  has  been  emphatically  styled  the  Father  of 
lights,  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God,  from 
whom  we  receive  all  our  blessings,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  wean  from  the  spirit  of  this  world  and 
the  grovelling  pursuits  thereof,  and  enlist  our 
hearts  and  affections  in  that  cause  which  is  dignifi- 
ed with  immortality  and  crowned  with  eternal  life' 

The  present  is  a  day  of  great  commotion  in 
the  world.  Nations  and  kingdoms  are  shaken 
to  the  base.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  lan- 
guage were  about  to  be  fulfilled — "I  will  over- 
turn, o\erturn,  overturn,  until  He  come  whose 
right  it  is  to  rule."  Christian  communities  are 
also  shaken  by_dissensions — a  sanguinary  andl 
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'roes  desolating  waT  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  rulers 
fien^f  our  beloved  country — great  numbers  of  our 
'^bitizens,  as  well  as  those  of  Mexico,  have  fallen 
' 31  krictims  to  this  cruel  scourge.  Dear  Friends,  the 
view  is  solemn  and  affecting.  May  we  seek  so 
'J'8!  to  live  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  spirit, 
°« that  we  may  be  preserved  from  any  of  these 
"""things.  While  the  pot-sherds  of  the  earth  are 
Mt|  dashing  against  each  other,  be.  it  our  happy  case 
"  'Ho  know  Jerusalem  to  be  a  quiet  habitation,  a 
"*  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down,  none  of 
ficin  whose  stakes  shall  ever  be  removed,  nor  her 
ls !'  cords  broken. 

** !  And  may  our  beloved  young  Friends,  by  faith- 
"'l  fulness  to  the  inshining  of  Divine  light  in  their 
""hearts,  become  so  established  in  the  truths  of  the 
H-  Gospel,  as  in  their  lives  and  conversation  nobly  to 
eatbphold  our  Christian  testimony  against  wars 
eeplffemd  fightings  and  contention  of  every  kind,  say- 
uft:4ng,  in  the  expressive  language  of  conduct,  we 
J'1!!  cannot  contribute  to  that  warfare,  where  garments 
'i2»  are  rolled  in  blood,  because  the  kingdom  of  our 
'  H  'Divine  Master  is  not  of  this  world. 

Finally,  dear  Friends,  farewell.  May  the  God 
lia  jof  peace  be  with  us,  sanctify  all  his  dispensations 
™|  to  our  benefit,  and  cause  us,  through  the  obedi- 
^  ence  of  faith,  to  realize  the  excellency  of  the 
M  (unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  Peace. 
m     Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

Richard  Mott,  Clerk  this  year, 
com   

8jj  CHEMISTRY  OF  SUMMER. 

isii;  i    The  seed,  weighing  only  a  few  grains,  which 
liri  we  threw  into  the  earth  in  spring,  has  now  be- 
lt! come  a  plant  of  several  ounces  weight.  Whence 
M  feomes  the  additional  bulk,  and  of  what  does  it 
13  consist?    The  pale  vernal  flowers  of  a  month 
ei  pr  two  ago  have  now  given  place  to  others  of 
ei  (rich  and  glowing  hue.    What  causes  the  change  ? 
mi  Has  the  flushed  petal  some  mystic  sympathy 
with  the  ruddy  cheek?    And  if  so,  on  what 
t  "principle  do  men  and  plants  alike  draw  health 
i  and  beauty  from  the  influences  of  summer?  Such 
)ii  questions  cannot  fail  to  suggest  themselves  at 
ris  (the  present  season ;  and  they  are  answered  in  a 
03  very  agreeable  manner  in  a  volume  to  which  we 
k\  [wish  to  draw  our  readers'  attention,  treating  of 
it!  those  natural  phenomena  of  the  year  which 
f!  'admit  of  interpretation  by  chemical  science, 
oi      A  vegetable,  and  the  generality  of  vegetable 
(products,  such  as  lignin  or  woody  fibre,  sugar, 
land  starch,  are  found,  on  analysis,  to  be  com- 
posed, one-half  of  carbon,  and  one-half  of  the 
^constituents  of  water — oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
An  average-sized  oak,  therefore,  weighing  about 
Isix  tons,  contains  three  tons  of  carbon ;  and 
ithe  half  million  tons  of  sugar  consumed  annually 
•by  the  population  of  Europe,  contain  a  quarter 
tof  a  million  tons  of  carbon.    One's  first  idea  is, 
that  this  enormous  quantity  of  a  solid  element 
!rnust  be  derived  from  the  solid  earth  ;  but  che- 
mistry demonstrates  that  the  earth  loses  no  con- 


siderable  weight  through  the  growth  of  plants. 
The  following  experiment  is  conclusive : — 
"  Two  hundred  pounds  of  earth  were  dried  in 
an  oven,  and  afterwards  put  inio  a  large  earthen- 
ware vessel;  the  earth  was  then  moistened  with 
rain-water,  and  a  willow  tree,  weighing  five 
pounds,  was  planted  therein.  During  the  space 
of  five  years,  the  earth  was  carefully  watered 
with  rain-water,  or  pure  water  ;  the  willow  grew 
and  flourished ;  and  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
being  mixed  with  fresh  earth,  or  dust  blown 
upon  it  by  the  winds,  it  was  covered  with  a 
metal  plate,  perforated  with  a  great  number  of 
small  holes,  suitable  for  the  free  admission  of 
air  only.  After  growing  in  the  earth  for  five 
years,  the  willow  tree  was  removed,  and  found 
to  weigh  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds, 
and  about  three  ounces ;  the  leaves  which  fell 
from  the  tree  every  autumn  were  not  included 
in  this  weight.  The  earth  was  then  removed 
from  the  vessel,  again  dried  in  the  oven,  and 
afterwards  weighed  ;  it  was  discovered  to  have 
lost  only  about  two  ounces  of  its  original  weight; 
thus  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds  of  lignin 
or  woody  fibre,  bark,  roots,  &c,  were  certainly 
produced — but  from  what  source?" 

Aye,  from  what  source  ?  The  chemist  who 
made  this  remarkable  experiment  concluded, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  tree  de- 
rived the  increase  in  its  contents  from  water,  the 
only  obvious  source  ;  and  it  was  left  to  succeed- 
ing inquirers  to  ascertain  that  it  is  from  the  thin 
air  we  breathe  that  the  solid  element  is  obtained 
which  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  That  this  element  exists  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  chemist  knows,  because  he  is  able  to 
decompose  its  carbonic  acid,  and  produce  the 
solid  carbon ;  but  he  likewise  knows  that  the 
same  process  is  performed  by  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  in  so  admirably  perfect  a  manner,  as  to 
shame  his  highest  skill. 

The  enormous  supply  of  carbon  existing  in 
the  air  is  constantly  kept  up  by  the  respiration 
of  men  and  animals,  and  various  other  processes. 
"The  volume  or  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  produced 
by  a  healthy  adult  individual  in  twenty-four 
hours,  amounts  to  about  15,000  cubic  inches, 
containing  about  2600  grains  of  carbon,  or  about 
six  ounces,  or  to  between  37  and  38  pounds, 
from  every  hundred  persons ;  so  that  assuming 
37  pounds  as  the  average,  one  million  of  human 
beings  would  thus  exhale  into  the  surrounding 
air  a  compound  containing  no  less  than  370,000 
pounds,  or  upwards  of  165  tons  of  carbon!" 
The  carbonic  acid  so  exhaled  is  in  itself  poison- 
ous, but  its  bad  effects  are  neutralised  to  a  certain 
extent  by  its  diffusion  ihrough  the  atmosphere 
(constituting  not  more  than  l-2000th  part  of  any 
given  amount  of  atmospheric  air,)  while  it  is 
continually  decomposed  by  the  plants,  which 
absorb  it  into  their  system  as  food,  retaining  the 
carbon,  and  emitting  again  the  oxygen,  so  as  to 
purify  the  atmosphere  while  sustaining  them- 
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:  selves.  This  was  demonstrated  Ion"  iwo  by 
experiment.  Insert  a  lighted  wax  taper  in  a 
bottle,  and  keep  it  there  till  the  flame  dies  for 
want  of  nourishment;  withdraw  the  extinguished 
taper,  introducing  instantly  in  its  stead  a  sprig  or 
two  of  growing  mint,  and  putting  the  stopper  in 
the  bottle,  place  it  in  the  sunshine.  "  The  com- 
bustion of  the  taper  in  the  confined  portion  of 
the  air  has  withdrawn  the  greater  portion  of  i'.s 
oxygen,  and  formed  carbonic  acid,  and  liberated 
nitrogen ;  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  excite  the 
leaves  of  the  mint  to  decompose  the  carbonic 
acid,  to  secrete  its  carbon,  and  to  liberate  oxygen, 
which,  blending  with  the  unaltered  nitrogen, 
will  restore  the  contents  of  the  bottle  to  their 
original  condition :  this  fact  is  proved  by  removing 
the-  stopper  after  a  few  days,  and  again  intro- 
ducing the  lighted  taper;  it  will  then  burn,  as  it 
did  at  the  outset 'of  the  experiment."  Thus  it 
appears  to  be  the  task  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
to  sustain  the  uniform  balance  of  the  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere.  "  From  these  discoveries, 
we  are  assured  that  no  vegetable  grows  in  vain ; 
but  that,  from  the  oak  of  the  forest  to  the  grass 
of  the  field,  every  individual  plant  is  serviceable 
to  mankind  ;  if  not  always  distinguished  by  some 
private  virtue,  yet  making  a  part  of  the  whole 
which  cleanses  and  purities  the  atmosphere.  In 
this  the  fragrant  rose  and  deadly  nightshade  co- 
operate ;  nor  is  the  herbage  nor  the  woods  that 
flourish  in  the  most  remote  and  unpeopled  regions 
unprofitable  to  us,  nor  we  to  them,  considering 
how  constantly  the  winds  convey  to  them  our 
vitiated  air  for  our  relief  and  their  nourishment." 

We  have  said  that  the  bottle  must  be  placed 
in  the  sunshine;  and  without  this,  the  mint 
could  not  receive  the  necessary  stimulus  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions.  Shut  up  a  plant 
in  darkness  for  a  few  days, and  although  enjoying 
its  usual  share  of  heat,  air,  and  water,  it  becomes 
languid  and  pale  ;  restore  it  to  the  sunshine,  and 
in  a  few  hours  it  will  regain  health  and  verdancy. 
But  the  nature  of  the  agency  of  solar  light  is  not 
Understood:  "Thus  some  leaves  are  acid  in  the 
morning,  tasteless  at  noon,  and  bitter  at  night; 
some  (lowers  are  white  or  blue,  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light;  many  fruits  are  more  acid 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening  ;  some  flowers 
expand  their  petals  to  meet  the  sunshine,  others 
close  them  against  its  power."  The  portion  of 
a  peach  which  is  fully  exposed  to  the  light  is  of 
a  crimson  hue,  while  the  rest  is  pale-green  and 
yellow.  The  taste  of  the  former  is  the  more  lus- 
cious, because  light  has  there  stimulated  the 
elaboration  of  most  sugar;  and  on  this  principle 
we  can  account  for  the  extreme  sweetness  of 
the  fruits  of  a  southern  climate. 

Some  plants,  however,  are  rendered  less  (it 
for  food  by  having  too  much  light  when  growing. 
The  stem  of  celery,  for  instance,  must  be  covered 
with  earth,  in  order  to  become  blanched  and 
&roOi&Uc  ;  and  lettuces  must  be  lied,  to  insure  a 
white  and  wholesome  heart.    The  portion  ol  ' 


the  celery  that  remains  above  ground,  and  tl  L 
exterior  leaves  of  the  lettuce,  are  green,  bitte 
and  unwholesome.  I. 

A  striking  analogy,  as  regards  the  influence  if* 
light,  may  be  traced  between  the  animal  ar 
vegetable  kingdoms.    A  ruddy  mountaineer,  | 
immured  in  a  dungeon,  becomes  pale  and  sickl 
even  with  a  proper  supply  of  food ;  while  th  I 
usual  pallor  of  the  miner  is  partially  removed  b 
occasional  excursions  into  the  light  of  da^  M 
Neither  men  nor  plants  flourish  in  murky  situ; 
tions  or  unpure  air  :  in  the  immediate  neighbou  K 
hood  of  large  cities,  we  find  more  commonl  j 
than  otherwise,  pale  faces  and  withered  leaves  111 
The  analogy  between  animal  and  vegetable  lil  f 
goes  still  farther ;  for  the  poisons  that  destroy  B 
man,  will  destroy  a  plant.    If  we  take  whit'  1,1 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  blue  vitriol,  pvussi  | 
acid,  or  opium,  and  dissolve  them  in  water,  th  | 
solution  applied  to  the  roots  of  a  plant  will  caus  | 
it  to  droop  and  die.  Beans  so  treated  with  whit  & 
arsenic  faded  in  a  few  hours,  then  becanw  * 
yellow,  and  were  dead  in  three  days.    A  lila>  fa 
was  killed  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  tin  1 
solid  poison  into  a  cut  made  in  one  of  it 
branches.    Prussic  acid  was  fatal  to  a  succulen 
plant  in  a  single  day,  and  spirits  of  wine  in. ; 
few  hours.    That  these  substances  really  act  ai 
poisons,  by  entering  into  the  ^circulation  of  thi 
plant,  is  demonstrable  in  the  case  of  blue  vitriol 
Cut  through  the  stem  of  the  plant  that  has  beer 
killed  by  this  sulphate  of  copper  with  a  clear 
steel  knife,  and  you  will  see  bright  metallic 
copper  revived  on  the  blade. — Gi'iffiths'  Chemis- 
try of  the  Four  Seasons.      <  \ 

(To  be  Continued. ) 

PROTESTANT  SISTERHOODS. 

(Abridged  from  the  Edinburg  Heview.) 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Paris,  close  td 
the  Barriere  de  Charenton,  which  leads  to  the 
French  '  Bethlehem,' — on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  one  of  the  great  work-, 
shops  of  Parisian  industry, — in  a  quarter  which.); 
though  poorly  peopled,  is  elevated,  wide,  and  |'l 
airy,  and  in  one  of  the  widest  and  airiest  streets^ 
of  that  quarter,  the  Rue  de  Reuilly, — is  situate  I 
a  remarkable  institution.    It  is  one  which  has  " 
attracted  no  small  share  of  attention  among  the  I' 
more  earnest   and   philanthropic   portion   ol  [ 
French  society,  together  with  not  a  little  envy  [ 
and  calumny,  and  which,  as  a  necessary  conse-  f 
quence,  has  awakened  enthusiastic  sympa'hy 1, 
and  support : — it  is  called  the  Institute  of  Dea-  I 
conesses,  or  Protestant  Sisters  of  Charity.    'The  [ 
Institute  of  Deaconesses'  (says  the  first  article  of 
its  Statutes)  '  is  a  free  association,  having  for  its  1 
object  the  instructing  and  directing,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  active  charity,  such  Protestant  women 
as  shall  devote  themselves  within  its  bosom- to 
the  relief  of  bodily  and  spiritual  misery,  and 
particularly  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  young, 
and  the  poor.' 
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([  Its  existence  dates  from  the  year  1841.  It 
sves  its  foundation  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
ED(e(  fiished  ministers  of  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic) 
ala(  Tench  Church, — a  child  of  the  quick-minded, 
ieer,  farm-hearted  south,  Antoine  Vermeil :  who, 
gjcjj  |ter  fulfilling  for  many  years  the  arduous  and 
ileiipnspicuous  functions  of  the  Protestant  ministry 
tedb  \  Bordeaux,  accepted,  some  years  back,  a  still 
'ill, fore  arduous  and  conspicuous  post  at  Paris, 
sin]  j^re  it  was,  that  he  was  enabled  to  realize  a 
lilioii  fng-cherished  idea,  and  to  do  so  in  conjunction 
moil  fith  a  worthy  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
cm.  me  borrowed,  indeed,  as  it  were,  by  her  from 
ilel  ?r  Calnnist  sister,)  M.  Vallette.  The  institu- 
te pn  has  since  grown  up,  under  the  joint  and 
uliii  armonious  patronage  of  the  two  established 
rusd  jrotestant  churches  of  France  (represented  in 
3  Council,  the  one  by  a  President,  M.  Ver- 
eil ;  the  other  by  a  Vice  President,  M.  Val- 
tte ;)  swelling  from  a  mere  house  to  a  vast 
tablishment,  and  from  a  Refuge  for  Female 
enitents  to  a  complete  Normal  School  of  Fe- 
ale  Charity,  which  embraces  at  once  the  three 
■eat  works  of  Education,  Physical  Relief,  and 
[oral  Reformation. 

The  present  buildings,  we  have  said,  are  ex- 
■nsive  ;  a  good  frontage  on  the  street,  two  Ions: 
ings,  and  a  very  large  garden  behind.  To 
le  facade  and  wings  correspond  respectively, 
lore  or  less  exactly,  the  three  great  divisions 
f  the  Institute — the  Hospital,  the  School,  and 
te  Penitentiary.    To  the  left  stands  the  School, 
hich,  together  with  the  '  Creche,'  its  adjunct, 
rovides  for  the  early  care  and  education  of  in- 
.nts  of  both  sexes,  and  for  the  complete  educa- 
on  and  training  of  girls  until  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  Creche  is  small ;.  the  Infant  School,  on  the 
her  hand,  numbers  200  children  of  both  sexes 
i  its  lists,  of  whom  from  90  to  120  are  daily 
resent;  singularly  plain-looking  generally  to 
l  English  eye,  but  for  the  most  part  fat  and 
ippy.    Next  comes  the  Upper  School,  for 
rls  only,  on  the  monitorial  system,  comprising 
)out  90  pupils,  of  whom  about  60  are  day 
;holars,  and  the  remaining  30  belong  to  the 
fferent  branches  of  the  establishment.  Here 
lucation  is  carried  on,  as  far  as  is  practicable  ; 
id  not  only  the  general  principles  of  religion, 
at    s  distinctive  dogmas,  begin  to  be  taught, 
ievertheless,  many  Roman  Catholic  mothers 
Save  been  so  struck  with  the  advantages  which 
eir  children  have  derived  from  the  Infant 
chool,  that  they  have  solicited  their  admission 
the  Upper  School;  which  implies  as  many 
onversions  from  Romanism,  not  made  by  any 
roselytising  spirit,  but  through  the  mere  influ- 
nce  of  a  good  and  holy  example.    No  child,  it 
lay  be  added,  is  admitted  to  either  of  these 
chools,  the  Infant  or  the  Upper,  without  the 
vritten  consent  of  its  parents ;  if  Roman  Catho- 
des, testifying  that  they  are  aware  of  the  Pro- 
stant  character  of  the  Institute.    And  yet,  of 


the  infant  pupils,  upwards  of  three-fourths  belong 
to  Roman  Catholic  families. 

Beyond  the  Upper  School  is  the  'Atelier 
d'Apprentissage,'  or  Training  Establishment,  for 
girls  only,  who  are  trained  up  in  it,  from  the 
age  of  thirteen  to  that  of  eighteen,  either  as 
servants  or  as  workwomen  ;  their  intellectual 
and  religious  education  keeping  pace  with  their 
apprenticeship  to  labour.  Speaking  of  female 
apprentices  under  ordinary  circumstances,  Mr. 
Vermeil  observes,  that  '  one  of  the  greatest  moral 
dangers  for  young  workwomen  in  Paris,  is  to  be 
found  in  apprenticeship  establishments,  where 
so  many  evil  examples  attend  them,  so  many 
temptations,  so  many  pernicious  influences ;  and 
this  particularly  at  the  period  when  religious 
education  is  usually  imparted.'  The  same  evils 
are  deeply  felt  in  London. 

A  link  between  the  School  and  the  Hospital 
is  afforded  by  the  Infirmary  for  Scrofulous  chil- 
dren. The  effects  produced  in  this  department 
by  pure  air,  wholesome  and  abundant  food,  and 
kind  attention,  are  perfectly  marvellous. 

Next  comes  a  small  Hospital,  occupying  the 
street-frontage.  It  contains  separate  wards  for 
men,  women  and  children, — 115  patients  were 
admitted  to  it  in  1846-7,  besides  the  dispensing 
of  gratuitous  advice  to  out-door  patients,  and 
the  vaccination  'of  children,  all,  of  course,  by 
competent  medical  officers.  So  long  as  Protes- 
tant Sisters  are  excluded  from  hospitals  which 
Protestant  money  contributes  to  support,  so 
long  will  this  branch  of  the  establishment 
(which  is  not,  however,  proposed  to  be  much 
extended)  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
training  of  the  Deaconesses,  as  hospital  and 
family  nurses,  to  those  duties,  by  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  "  Sosurs  de  Charite"  have  been 
rendered  famous.  The  hospital  is  not  entirely 
gratuitous  :  but  the  poor  are  admitted  at  reduced 
prices,  descending  as  low  as  1  fr.  a  day,  or  a 
third  of  the  average  cost  of  each  patient.  An 
ingenious  s}rstem  has,  however,been  established, 
that  of  the  patronage  of  beds ;  by  which  fifteen 
or  twenty  subscribers  agree  to  contribute,  if 
called  upon,  2  fr.  each  a  month ;  this,  with  the 
slight  acknowledgment  almost  invariably  made 
by  the  patient  himself  or  by  his  special  pro- 
tector, is  sufficient  to  make  up  the  total  ex- 
penditure. 

Passing  through  a  pleasant  little  chapel, 
where  divine  service  is  performed  every  Sunday 
and  a  school  is  held,  you  enter  the  Penitentiary, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  is  divided  into  three 
entirely  distinct  parts, — the  Refuge,  the  Re- 
treat (Retenue,)  and  the  School  of  Discipline 
{Disciplinaire.)  The  former,  containing  twenty- 
five  cells,  is  destined  to  penitent  females  of  the 
Protestant  persuasion  on  their  dismissal  from 
prison,  or  who,  desirous  of  themselves  to  aban- 
don the  path  of  vice,  are  admitted  on  payment 
of  a  yearly  sum  of  300  fr.  (12/.) 
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The  second  branch  is  that  of  the  "  Retenue," 
destined  originally  for  girls  under  age,  con- 
victed by  a  judicial  sentence,  or  (according  to 
a  peculiar  provision  of  the  French  law)  confined 
judicially  on  their  parents'  demand.  But  an 
asylum  for  the  former  class  of  minors  having 
been  opened  at  Ste.  Foye  (a  reformatory  insti- 
tution for  Protestants,  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Mettray,)  it  is  intended  from  henceforth  to  con- 
fine the  efforts  of  the  Deaconesses  to  the  latter 
class  of  girls,  who  were  hitherto  sent  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  establishment  of  St.  Michel. 

The  "  Disciplinaire,"  again,  is  intended  to 
receive  25  girls  of  from  7  to  15  years  of  age, 
of  vicious  or  stubborn  dispositions.  This  is 
found  to  be  the  most  toilsome  and  unattractive 
department  in  the  Institute.  The  poor  children, 
who  are  admitted  into  it,  are  mostly  narrow- 
minded  as  well  as  evil-hearted;  and  the  Sisters 
observe  that  the  "  germs  of  sin  are  marvellously 
fostered  by  a  certain  want  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment." There  can  be  no  question  at  any 
period  of  life  of  the  truth  of  the  observation, 
though  especially  true  of  youth — "  Narrow- 
mindedness  tends  to  wickedness." 

It  is  the  nature  of  rational  and  systematic 
charity,  not  only  to  be  always  making  for  itself 
more  work,  indoors  or  out,  but  to  form  and  en- 
courage others  to  similar  exertions.  Already 
other  Protestant  establishments,  charitable  or 
otherwise,  are  springing  up  around  them:  as,  a 
higher  Protestant  girls'  school,  a  primary  school 
for  Protestant  boys,  a  cheap  lodging-house  for 
the  poor,  a  home  for  Protestant  servants  out  of 
place.  All  these  are  unconnected,  except  by 
sympathy,  with  the  Institute :  but  within  its 
bosom  there  have  already  risen  up  both  a  class 
of  pupils,  who,  without  seeking  to  become 
Deaconesses,  come  to  study  in  the  different 
fields  of  charitable  activity  which  it  opens  to 
them,  and  also  a  class  of  nurses  for  the  sick,  of  a 
lower  order  than  the  actual  Deaconesses. 

It  is  almost  incredible; — but  the  whole  of 
these  various  functions  are  performed  by  a  per- 
sonnel of  eighteen  Sisters,  of  whom  six  are  only 
candidates,  or  "  aspirantes."  And,  what  with 
a  staff  so  limited,  seems  still  more  wonderful, 
the  Institute  has  already  sent  forth  Deaconesses 
from  time  to  time,  to  superintend  charitable 
institutions  in  the  provinces;  for  example  to  a 
Hospital  at  Montpellier.  Though,  of  course, 
with  a  central  development  so  great,  there  can 
be  scarcely  ever  any  Sisters  to  spare  to  the  dis- 
tant applications  which  are  constantly  comingin. 

The  Sisters  belong  to  all  ranks  of  society  ; 
there  are  farm-servants  and  teachers,  shepherd 
girls  and  ladies.  They  come  from  various  parts 
of  France,  though  mostly  from  the  South. 
Provence  furnishes  the  admirable  Directing 
Sister,  one  of  the  two  master-minds  of  the  esta- 
blishment.   One  Sister  is  an  Englishwoman. 

The  general  administration  of  the  Institute  is 


vested  in  a  Directing  Council,  composed  of  twi  f 
ministers  of  either  church,  of  the  Directinj  » 
Sister,  and  of  from  four  to  six  ladies :  and  it,  i  ^ 
itself  superintended  by  a  "  Comite  de  surveil 
lance,"  composed  of  from  three  to  five  lay  mem 
bers.    Subordinate  to  this  central  government 
the  three  great  branches  of  the  Institution  form 
as  it  were,  so  many  federate  states,  each  di 
rected  by  a  separate  committee  of  ladies. 

[To  be  continued.] 


SLAVERY. 

Albert  Barnes,  in  his  work  on  Slavery,  afte 
descanting  upon  the  history  of  emancipatioi 
among  the  Quakers,  says — "  Now  here,  I  an 
persuaded,  is  a  wise  model  for  all  other  denomi 
nations  of  Christian  men,  and  the  true  idea  of  al 
successful  efforts  for  the  removal  of  this  grea 
evil  from  the  land.  Let  all  the  evangelical  tie  | 
nominations  but  follow  the  simple  example  o 
the  Quakers  in  this  country,  and  slavery  woulti 
soon  come  to  an  end.  There  is  not  vital  energj 
enough  ;  there  is  not  power  of  numbers  and  in  flu 
ence  enousrh  out  of  the  church  to  sustain  it.  Le 
every  religious  denomination  in  the  land  detacl 
itself  from  all  connection  with  slavery,  withou 
saying  a  word  against  others  ;  let  the  time  comei 
when,  in  all  the  mighty  denominations  of  Chris 
tians,  it  can  be  announced  that  the  evil  has 
ceased  with  them  forever,  and  let  the  voice  fron 
each  denomination  be  lifted  up  in  kind,  but  fun 
and  solemn  testimony  against  the  system — wit! 
no  mealy  words ;  with  ao  attempt  at  apology 
with  no  wish  to  blink  it. ;  with  no  effort  to  throvi 
the  sacred  shield  of  religion  over  so  great  ai 
evil — and  the  work  is  done.  There  is  no  publii 
sentiment  in  this  land — there  could  be  nont 
created,  that  would  resist  the  power  of  such  tes 
timony.  There  is  no  power  out  of  the  churcl 
that  could  sustain  slavery  an  hour  if  it  were  no 
sustained  in  it.  Not  a  blow  need  be  struck,  no 
an  unkind  word  need  be  uttered-,  no  man's  mo 
tives  need  be  impungcd  ;  no  man's  proper  rights 
invaded.  All  that  is  needful  is,  for  each  Chris i 
tian  man,  and  for  every  Christian  church,  tcj 
stand  up  in  the  sacred  majesty  of  such  a  solemr 
testimony  ;  to  free  themselves  from  all  connec- 
tion with  the  evil,  and  utter  a  calm  and  deliberat( 
voice  to  the  world,  and  the  work  will  be  done  /" 


JUDGE  HALE'S  TESTIMONY, 

TO  THE  INDWELLING  POWER  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD 

"  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities 
for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought 
but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  witl 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered." — ;Rom.  viii.  26.  . 

They  who  truly  fear  God  have  a  secre 
guidance  from  a  higher  wisdom  than  what  ii 
barely  human,  namely,  the  Spirit  of  truth  am 
goodness;  which  does  really,  though  secretly 
prevent  and  direct  them.  Any  man  that  sin 
cly  fears  Almighty  God,  and  calls  and  relies! 
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on  him  for  his  direction,  has  it  as  really  as  a 
lijbn  has  the  counsel  and  direction  of  his  father: 
it,]  [ad  though  the  voice  be  not  audible,  nor  dis- 
m  iernible  by  sense,  yet  it  is  equally  as  real  as  if 
i&  i  man  heard  a  voice,  saying,  "  This  is  the  way, 
lent  valk  ye  in  it." 

m    Though  this  secret  direction  of  Almighty  God 
i  &  s  principally  seen  in  matters  relating  to  the  good 
•f  the  soul,  yet  even  in  the  concerns  of  this  life 
,  good  man,  fearing  God  and  begging  his  di- 
ection,  will  very  often,  if  not  at  all  times,  find 
I*  Proverbs  iii.  5,  6;  Psalm  xxxvii.  5.  lean 
•all  my  own  experience  to  witness,  that,  even  in 
Jhe  temporal  affairs  of  my  own  life,  I  have  never 
m  leen  disappointed  of  the  best  direction,  when  I 
!E!iave,  in  humility  and  sincerity,  implored  it. 
'"J1!    The  observance  of  the  secret  admonition  of 
1 11  his  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart,  is  an  effectual 
j>,t!  neans  to  our  holiness ;  and  the  more  it  is  at- 
ended  to,  the  more  it  will  be  conversant  with 
|ej  ur  souls,  for  our  instruction.    In  the  midst  of 
011  lifficulties,  it  will  be  our  counsellor;  in  the 
lf|  nidst  of  temptations,  it  will  be  our  strength,  and 
'"'  race  sufficient  for  us ;  in  the  midst  of  troubles, 

t  will  be  pur  light  and  our  comforter. 
511  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enjoy  the  presence 
J  j>f  this  good  Spirit,  till  we  are  deeply  sensible  of 
Jjj  »ur  own  emptiness  and  nothingness,  and  our 
18  ninds  are  thereby  brought  down  and  laid  in  the 
■  lust.  TheSpiritof  Christ  is  indeed  a  humbling 
™  ipirit,  the  more  we  have  of  it,  the  more  humble 
,ve  shall  be :  and  it  is  a  sign  that  either  we  have 
t  not,  or  that  it  is  yet  overpowered  by  our  cor- 
uptions,  if  our  heart  be  still  haughty. 

Attend,  therefore,  to  the  secret  persuasions 
tnd  dissuasions  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  beware 
"  )f  quenching  or  grieving  it.  This  wind  that 
"'■  blows  where  it  lists,  if  shut  out  or  resisted,  may 
M  lever  breathe  upon  us  again,  but  leave  us  to  be 

*  hardened  in  our  sins.  If  observed  and  obeyed, 
n  It  will,  on  all  occasions,  be  our  monitor  and  di- 
^l  Rector.  When  we  go  out,  it  will  lead  us ;  when 
*i  we  sleep,  it  will  keep  us  ;  and  when  we  awake, 

#  t  will  talk  with  us. 

'1C  f  These  are  faithful,  weighty,  and  true  sayings — 
^Jliappy  are  those  "that  witness  them  so  to  be. 


ik    !  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LABOUR. 

,fli  ji    In  discussions  on  the  philosophy  of  labour,  it 
lis  not  sufficiently  kept  in  view  that  the  increase 
jpf  trade  and  manufactures  tends,  not  directly,  but 
"4bnly  indirectly,  to  the  increase  of  food.  What- 
nitJ fever  tends  to  augment  the  proportionate  number 

*  )f  unproductive  labourers  in  a  community,  or 
s!  3ven  those  labourers  who  produce  only  super- 
fluities, has,  of  course,  a  tendency  to  subdivide 

*  ;he  consumable  produce  into  increasing  small 
to1  Portions.    It  would  be  impossible  to  point  out 

:he  exact  limits  between  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive labour,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
jut  Christianity  that  would  regulate  them.  It 
would  also  be  rather  odious  to  attempt  to  define 


who  are  and  who  are  not  producers,  as  there  are 
few  who  are  not  so,  in  degree,  at  some  time  or 
other.    Possibly,  the  only  class  who  are  not,  are 
soldiers;  they  are  large  consumers  and  wasters  of 
the  productions  of  labour,  and  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  producers.    It  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  Government  can  do  but  little,  actively,  in 
assisting  the  working  and  commercial  classes; 
but  that  it  might  often  do  a  great  deal  for  them, 
by  leaving  them  at  full  liberty  to  develope  their 
own  resources.    While  a  country  is  continually 
progressing,  either  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
or  commerce,  it  will  seldom  feel  much  pressure, 
except  from  impolitic  restrictions.    In  a  com- 
mercial country,  like  England,  unless  there  is  a  • 
continually  increasing  trade,  or  a  prevalence  of 
prudential  habits,  that    induce  individuals  to 
make  provision  in  plentiful  times  for  those  of 
scarcity,  it  is  evident  that,  when  any  stagnation 
occurs,  from  a  change  in  fashion,  or  even  a  ces- 
sation of  increase  in  trade  equivalent  to  the  in- 
crease of  population,  distress  will  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence.    A  large  proportion  of  those 
workmen  who  are  able  to  get  high  wages,  either 
work  but  a  few  days  in  the  week,  or,  if  they 
work  the  whole  week,  spend  all  their  wages  in 
the  week,  frequently  beforehand,  and  often  much 
of  it  in  strong  drink.    In  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts,  there  are  numerous  families  who  can  earn 
more  than  many  persons  who  live  genteelly  on 
a  small  property,  or  a  little  business  or  profession, 
and  who  pay  rates  and  taxes,  and  contribute  to 
various  charitable  institutions.    And  yet  these 
operatives  spend  all  their  earnings  on  themselves; 
and  when  their  supply  is  stopped,  from  any  of 
those  causes  which  constantly  arise,  they  are  im- 
mediately plunged  into  all  the  distresses  of  pov- 
erty, and  become  dependent  on  charity.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  of  so  great  importance  for 
the  lecturer  on  the  philosophy  of  labour  to  in- 
culcate, and  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  work- 
ing classes,  as  the  principle,  that  their  chief  de- 
pendence, under  divine  Providence,  must  be 
upon  themselves,  in  their  individual  capacity — 
that  times  of  depression  and  scarcity  will  inevi- 
tably occur — and  that,  unless  they  are  provident 
when  they  are  in  full  work,  and  make  some  re- 
serve for  such  times,  neither  governmental  mea- 
sures, nor  higher  wages,  nor  any  regulations 
which  their  employers  might  make,  can  possibly 
furnish  a  remedy  for  their  difficulties. — Uni- 
verse. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
This  Institution  was  opened  on  Fourth  day,  the 
10th  inst.,  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of  Friends, 
and  of  those  professing  with  them,  who  desire 
their  children  to  be  educated  in  conformity  with 
their  religious  principles  and  testimonies.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  late  period  at  which  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  resumption  of  the  school  were  made 
and  the  brief  notice  given  to  those  who  designed, 
entering  students,  the  Managers  have  decided  to 
admit  suitable  applicants  at  any  time  during  the 
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present  Summer  Term — it  be'ng  understood  that 
the  rule  which  limits  admission  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  terms  will  afterwards  be  enforced. 

Applications  for  admission  may  he  addressed  to 
Lindley  M.  Moore,  Principal,  West  Havcrford  P .  0. 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.;  or  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  No.  39  High  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Letters  for. the  students  will  be  directed  to  the 
post  office  above  mentioned. 

5th  mo.,  1848.— tf. 


THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 
My  sons  shall  bless  the  Lord  of  all, 
My  praise  shall  climb  to  his  abode ; 
Thee,  Saviour,  by  that  name  I  call, 
The  great  Supreme,  the  mighty  God. 

Without  beginning  or  decline, 
Object  of  faith  and  not  of  sense  ; 
Eternal  ages  saw  him  shine, 
He  shines  eternal  ages  hence. 

As  much  when  in  the  manger  laid, 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  sky, 
As  when  the  six  day's  work  he  made, 
Fill'd  all  the  morning  stars  with  joy. 

Of  all  the  crowns  Jehovah  bears, 
Salvation  is  his  dearest  claim  ; 
That  gracious  sound  well  pleased  he  hears, 
And  owns  Immanuel  for  his  name. 

A  cheerful  confidence  I  feel, 
My  well-plac"d  hopes  with  joy  I  see : 
My  bosom  glows  with  heavenly  zeal 
To  worship  Him  who  died  for  me. 

As  man  he  pities  my  complaint, 
His  power  and  truth  are  all  divine; 
He  will  not  tail,  he  cannot  faint, 
Oh !  be  his  endless  favor  mine. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — The  Senate  has  had  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritorial bill  under  consideration.  J.  P.  Hale  offered 
an  amendment,  extending  over  Oregon  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  which  prohibited  slavery  in  the 
territory  norlh-west  of  the  Ohio.  Considerable 
discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  amendment,  but 
no  vote  had  been  taken  at  the  last  accounts. 

Mexico. — Advices  from  Mexico  announce  that 
on  the  19th  ult.  the  Treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  35.  Its 
ratification  by  the  other  branch  of  Congress  was 
considered  certain. 

Europe. — By  the  arrival  of  the  stpamers  United 
States  and  Niagara,  dates  to  the  20th  ult.  have 
been  receivod.  Cotton  had  again  declined.  Bread- 
stuffs  were  firm.  In  Ireland  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  were  the  Government  prosecutions  of  the 
popular  leaders  whose  arrest  we  have  already 
noticed.  The  trials  of  O'Brien  and  Meagher, 
charged  with  sedition,  had  taken  place.  In  both 
cases  the  jury  were  unable  to  agree,  and  were  dis- 
charged. The  accused  were  escorted  to  and  from 
the  court  room  by  large  crowds  of  friends.  Mit- 
chell, the  remaining  prisoner,  was  to  be  tried  under 
the  new  crown  and  government  security  bill,  being 
the  first  prosecution  undei  that  act.  An  effort  was 
made  in  Paris  on  the  15lh  ult.  to  overthrow  the 
Government.  It  appears  that  on  that  day  a  lar«e 
procession  assembled  and  marched  to  the  National 
Assembly,  their  ostensible  design  being  to  make  a 
demonstration  in  favour  of  the  interference  of 


France  in  defence  of  Polish  nationality.  The 
commander  of  the  guard  at  the  Assembly,  who 
was  evidently  in  the  plot,  had  previously  ordered 
his  men  to  take  off  their  bayonets.  Seeing  this 
the  populace  broke  into  the  Chamber,  filled  the 
galleries,  and  mingled  with  the  members  in  the 
hall ;.  their  leaders  occupied  the  tribune,  and  the 
greatest  confusion  prevailed.  The  people  de- 
manded that  the  Assembly  should  extend  an  invb 
tation  to  the  Northern  Powers  to  re-establish  Po- 
land, and  that  if  this  were  rejected,  a  French  army 
should  be  immediately  marched  into  the  country. 
They  also  demanded  that  Louis  Blanc  should  be 
named  Minister  of  Labour,  and  one  of  their  speak- 
ers proclaimed,  amidst  tremendous  applause,  that 
an  extraordinary  contribution  of  one  thousand 
millions  of  francs  should  be  levied  on  the  rich  forj 
the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  members 
of  the  Assembly  were  not  permitted  to  speak.  As 
they,  nevertheless,  showed  no  disposition  to  comply 
with  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  them,  a 
speaker  mounted  the  tribune,  and  proclaimed  the 
National  Assembly  dissolved.  A  new  Provisional 
Government,  consisting  of  the  most  violent  radicals, 
was  then  appointed  by  the  multitude.  In  thel 
mean  time,  the  drums  of  the  National  Guard  beat| 
to  arms,  and  the  populace  were  displaced  from  the! 
Chamber  without  bloodshed.  They  then  marched  i 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  appoint  a  committee  oft 
public  safety  ;  but  here  most  of  their  leaders  werej 
seized,  and  the  insurrection  was  finally  put  down,i 
with  very  little  bluodshed.  The  National  Assem-j 
bly  had  resumed  its  sittings,  and  great  numbers  of ! 
the  rioters  were  arrested.  The  army,  the  National! 
Guard,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  re- 1 
mained  firm  in  their  support  of  the  Government. |j 
An  insurrection  took  place  in  Madrid  on  the  7th,  I 
which  was  put  down  after  a  bloody  conflict.  Ac-' 
counts  from  Lombardy  are  favourable  to  the  Sar- 
dinians. A  battle  had  taken  place  before  Verona, 
in  which  the  field  works  of  the  Austrians  were  de-! 
stroyed,  and  the  Sardinian  army  advanced  close  to 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  siege  of  Peschiera  had 
also  been  commenced.  The  accounts  from  Venice  I 
are  rather  contradictory,  but  it  appears  probable 
that  the  Austrian  force  advancing  through  that! 
region  to  reinforce  the  army  near  Verona  had  also  I 
met  with  reverses.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  intel-  I 
ligible  statement  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Rome,  i1 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pope  has  been  actually ' 
deposed,  but  the  new  ministry  seem  to  have  the1 
government  very  much  in  their  own  hands.  Pla-i 
cenza  had  been  joined  to  the  Sardinian  dominions, 
and  the  population  of  Lombard)'  were  to  vote  on  a 
proposition  for  the  annexation  of  that  country  also  i 
to  Sardinia. 


FRIENDS'  BOOKS. 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  in  New  England 
that  he  intends  to  have  at  Newport  during  the  ensuing 
Yearly  Meeting  the  following  interesting  works  for  sale: 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  William  Allen  ;  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Elizabeth  Fry;  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence of  Maria  Fox;  Selections  of  Religious 
Poetry;  Gurney's  Hymns;  Guide  to  True  Peace; 
Brief  Memoir  of  James  Parnell;  Brief  Memoir  of  Wil- 
liam Rush;  Sumner's  Oration  on  the  True  Grandeur  of 
Nations;  Visit  to  my  Fatherland,  by  Ridley  N. 
Herschef]  ;  Patience  in  Tribulation,  a  very  interesting 
Memoir. 

HENRY  LONGSTRETH. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.  IV. 

(Continued  from  page  579.) 

These  English  Friends,  after  an  absence  from 
J  the  city,  returned  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting ; 
and  being  at  the  house  of  Catharine  Kallender, 
in  Front  street,  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  the 
alley  in  which  Rebecca  lived,  they  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  her  company,  and  C.  Kallender's 
daughter  Hannah,  who  had  been  Mary  Jones' 
pupil,  (and  intimate  with  Rebecca  until  she 
withdrew  from  all  companionship,)  was  sent  to 
invite  her.  Hannah  walked  backward  and  for- 
ward across  the  end  of  the  alley,  occasionally 
beckoning  to  Rebecca,  who  sat  by  the  window. 
R.  J.  at  length  asked  her  mother's  permission  to 
join  her  young  friend,  which  was  rather  ungra- 
ciously given.  Hannah  then  told  her  that  the 
English  Friends  wished  her  to  take  tea  with  them. 
She  was  now  in  a  strait,  whether  to  avail  herself 
of  the  liberty  already  given,  or  to  risk  a  refusal 
from  her  mother.  But,  feeling  best  satisfied  to  act 
in  deference  to  parental  authority,  she  asked 
leave  to  take  tea  at  their  neighbour's.  Rebecca 
was  emaciated  from  the  trials  and  conflicts 
through  which  it  had  been  her  lot  to  pass,  being, 
to  quote  her  own  touching  description  already 
given,  "stricken  of  God  and  afflicted  :"  and  her 
mother,  who  possibly  already  began  to  relent, 
gave  permission.  She  went,  but,  considering 
herself  unworthy  and  insignificant,  she  felt  as 
though  it  were  intrusive  to  place  herself  in  the 
company  of  such  worthies.  She  was,  however, 
well  repaid  by  the  comfort  and  consolation 
which  she  derived  from  those  dear  friends,  with 
whom  she  had  not  before  spoken.  It  is  not 
known  that  she  ever  related  the  above  circum- 
stances more  than  once,  when  with  much  feeling, 
in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,*  she  communicated 

•  This  remark  also  extends  to  a  part  of  our  last 
number. 


them  to  one  who  had  for  many  years  been  to 
her  as  a  daughter,  saying  that  she  could  not 
write  a  full  account  of  her  earlier  days  without 
speaking  of  her  mother  as  a  child  ought  not  to 
speak  of  a  parent.  Many  years,  however, 
having  now  elapsed,  and  the  reasons  for  privacy 
being  lessened  by  time,  it  is  believed  that  a  con- 
densed statement  of  these  facts,  in  connection 
with  some  selections  from  her  notes  and  corres- 
pondence, may  tend  to  the  comfort  and  edifica- 
tion of  some  sincere  minds,  and  that  in  this  view 
they  ought  not  longer  to  be  suppressed. 

The  difficulty  with  her  parent  did  not  entirely 
cease,  till,  in  1760,  the  church  had  acknowledged 
her  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word:  when  a 
committee  of  two  men  and  two  women  was  ap- 
pointed to  acquaint  her  with  the  conclusion  to 
which  her  friends  had  come.  These  Friends 
hesitated  about  going  to  Rebecca's  residence,  and 
thought  of  communicating  with  her  by  letter: — 
but  solidly  considering  the  subject,  they  were 
most  easy  to  go  in  person,  and  share  with  her 
whatever  was  to  be  borne  on  the  occasion.  The 
interview  was  in  the  presence  of  Mary  Jones, 
and,  after  a  time  of  social  intercourse,  a  season 
of  silence  ensued,  in  which  the  object  of  the  visit 
was  stated.  After  their  departure,  her  mother 
said  to  her — "  Your  friends  have  done  all  that 
they  can  for  you — they  have  placed  you  upon 
the  pinnacle ;  now  take  heed  to  your  steps,  for 
if  you  fall,  great  indeed  will  be  the  fall."  From 
this  time  they  lived  harmoniously ;  her  mother 
became  reconciled  to  her  being  a  Friend,  and 
her  natural  disposition  seemed  softened.  The 
school  increased,  and  afforded  them  a  comfortable 
maintenance ;  and,  after  the  decease  of  her 
mother,  she  entered  into  the  business  of  teaching 
more  extensively,  in  connection  with  Hannah 
Cathrail,  the  latter  attending  to  the  sewing  depart- 
ment in  a  separate  room. 

It  might  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  none 
but  a  philanthropist  is  fit  for  the  office  of  a 
teacher.  Its  responsibilities  would  be  poorly 
wielded  by  him  who  should  perform  the  task 
solely  as  a  mode  of  acquiring  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. R.  J.  had  remarkable  qualifications 
for  imparting  knowledge,  for  training  the  youth- 
ful mind,  developing  its  powers,  alluring  it  into 
the  paths  of  true  pleasantness  and  peace,  and 
superintending  the  progress  of  a  '  religious, 
guarded  education."    Having,  as  we  have  seen 
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in  the  commencement  of  her  career,  made  cove- 
nant by  sacrifice,  she  was  not  likely  to  be  guided 
in  her  vocation  by  mercenary  motives ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  performed  the  service  with  good 
will  and  in  singleness  of  heart,  "as  to  the  Lord 
and  not  to  men."  She  was  moreover  possessed 
of  a  commanding  dignity,  and  a  facility  for  en- 
forcing salutary  discipline,  which  enabled  her  to 
illustrate  the  Apostle's  injunction  to  Timothy, 
"  let  no  man  despise  thee."  Thus  she  was 
eminently  successful  as  a  preceptor,  obtaining  a 
hold  not  only  upon  the  affections  and  respect  of 
her  pupils,  but  also  upon  the  confidence  of  their 
parents  ;  so  that  she  was  often  applied  to  by 
some  of  these  to  aid  them  with  advice  in  impor- 
tant movements  in  life,  in  framing  their  wills, 
and  in  various  ways.  In  such  cases,  though  dif- 
fident of  her  own  powers,  she  was  a  kind,  ready 
and  wise  counsellor. 

The  following  rules  for  the  observance  of  her 
pupils  in  school  and  elsewhere,  were  conspicu- 
ously placed  in  R.  J.'s  school  room  ;  and  whilst 
they  may  fail  to  interest  some  readers  who  have 
not  been  similarly  engaged,  they  will  probably 
commend  themselves  to  a  sufficient  number  to 
warrant  their  introduction.  The  mind  of  the 
candid  reader  will  be  carried  back  to  the  time 
in  which  they  were  written  ;  and  whilst  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  see  them,  in  every 
respect,  such  as  would  now  be  framed,  it  will  be 
well,  in  judging  of  them,  to  reflect  what  dignified 
characters  were  trained  under  their  strict  ad- 
ministration. 

Rules  of  conduct  for  girls  at  school,  &,~c. 

1st.  Never  absent  yourselves  from  school, 
unless  good  reasons  can  be  assigned,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  your  mistress. 

2d.  Be  always  silent  at  your  business,  so  that 
your  voices  shall  not  be  heard,  unless  when  you 
are  saying  your  lessons,  or  speaking  to  your 
mistress;  hold  no  discourse  with  your  school- 
mates during  the  hours  of  business,  without 
your  mistress's  permission,  unless  to  ask  some- 
thing relating  to  your  learning,  which  must  be 
done  in  a  low  voice. 

3d.  Make  all  your  speeches  to  your  mistress 
with  due  respect,  observing  cheerfully  to  perform 
her  directions  witli  dispatch,  according  to  your 
ability.  If  a  stranger  should  speak  to  you,  give 
a  modest  and  ready  answer,  standing  up  and 
turning  your  faces  towards  them  respectfully, 
taking  your  seats  again,  and  silently  apply  to 
your  business, 

4th.  behave  yourselves  always  in  an  humble, 
obliging  manner  to  your  schoolmates,  never  pro- 
voking one  another,  contending  or  complaining 
about  frivolous  matters,  but  courteously  use  the 
word  please,  or  some  soft  and  obliging  ex- 
pression, when  you  ask  anything  one  of  the 
other;  and  observe  to  make  some  grateful  return 
for  any  little  kindness  received,  never  returning 
injuries,  but  learning  to  forgive,  showing  by  an 


exemplary  deportment  how  all  ought  to  be- 
have. 

5th.  Never  tell  a  lie  knowingly,  nor  use  the 
name  of  God  irreverently,  or  in  vain  ;  mock  not 
the  aged,  blind,  lame,  deformed,  idiots.  Play 
not  in  the  streets,  or  ever  for  gain ;  throw  no 
sticks,  stones,  dirt,  snow-balls,  or  anything  at 
any  person ;  revile  none,  utter  no  indecent  ex- 
pression, and  return  no  affront  to  any  you  may  meet 
with,  but  according  to  the  best  of  your  know- 
ledge, demean  yourselves  in  a  modest,  civil,  com- 
plaisant manner  to  all. 

6th.  Let  your  language  be  the  plain  language, 
and  spoken  with  propriety  everywhere. 

7th.  Be  not  forward  to  divulge  anything  past 
in  school,  nor  jeer  those  who  have  been  cor- 
rected, lest  it  should  happen  to  be  your  own 
case. 

At  Home. 

8th.  Before  you  rise  from  your  beds,  observe 
to  offer  a  mental  petition  to  Divine  Providence 
for  protection  from  evil  and  danger  the  following 
day,  not  omitting  at  the  same  time  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  the  benefit  of  your  rest: 
observe  also  the  same  reverence  at  lying  down, 
returning  humble  thanks  for  preservation  through 
the  various  incidents  of  the  day. 

9th.  Observe  to  use  a  cheerful  and  ready 
compliance  to  all  your  parents'  commands,  with 
becoming  resignation  to  their  will — never  ad- 
dressing or  approaching  them  without  honour 
and  respect ;  neither  be  loud  in  voice  or  laughter 
in  their  company,  or  before  any  of  your  supe- 
riors, nor  forward  to  talk  in  their  presence ;  yet 
always  returning  ready  and  modest  answers 
to  their  questions :  never  intrude  yourselves 
upon  them  when  alone,  or  with  company  ;  if  you 
are  necessitated  to  speak  with  them,  appear  with 
good  manners,  and  be  sure  to  whisper,  and  with- 
draw unless  desired  to  stay. 

10th.  Make  all  your  addresses  to  your 
brothers  and  sisters  with  humility  and  good  man- 
ners, using  the  word  Please,  &c. ;  and  in  like 
manner  to  the  meanest  servant,  that  your 
good  example  may  induce  them  so  to  behave 
to  you. 

If  you  are  necessarily  where  the  servants  are, 
give  no  ear  to  their  jesting  or  idle  talk,  much 
less  join  with  them,  but  always  choose  the  com- 
pany of  such  whose  conversation  is  most  im- 
proving in  the  best  things. 

At  Table. 

11th.  Be  not  forward  to  sit  down  at  table 
before  the  rest  have  taken  their  places,  especially 
your  elders  or  superiors;  when  seated,  be  not 
eager  to  fall  to  your  victuals  like  the  brute  ani- 
mals, but  first  observe  a  solemn  retirement  of 
mind  to  the  Supreme  Giver  of  them.  Be  not 
talkative  or  offer  to  carve,  or  ask  for  yourselves, 
but  wait  till  you  are  served.  Find  no  fault 
with  your  food,  or  its  dressing  ;  but  sit  upright 
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and  soberly  with  silent  attention,  ready  to 
answer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked  of  you ; 
having  eaten  moderately,  rise  from  table  without 
noise,  moving  away  your  seats;  withdraw  if 
strangers  be  present,  unless  desired  to  stay. 

Jit  places  for  Worship. 
12th.  When  you  attend  meetings  for  Divine 
worship,  observe  to  be  present  at  the  times  ap- 
pointed precisely,  entering  the  place  soberly  and 
without  noise  in  walking  or  otherwise,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  meditations  of  those  that  are  met; 
when  seated,  make  no  disagreeable  scraping  or 
rubbing  of  your  feet  against  the  floor  or  seat,  nor 
use  any  unbecoming  gestures  or  motions  with 
any  part  of  your  bodies  to  disturb  or  offend  any 
person,  by  biting  your  nails,  pinching  your 
fingers,  lolling,  stretching,  yawning,  spitting, 
staring  about,  or  by  any  other  means,  but  sit  at- 
tentively and  erect  in  a  decent  composure  of 
body  and  mind,  secretly  desiring  to  be  favoured 
by  our  Heavenly  Father  with  a  proper  dispo- 
sition of  mind  to  offer  to  him  spiritual  and  ac- 
ceptable worship,  and  to  be  enabled  to  practice 
what  good  advice  you  may  hear,  giving  diligent 
attention  thereto,  that  your  behaviour  may  not 
only  be  grateful  to  that  Divine  Being  that  made 
you,  but  also  well  pleasing  to  your  parents  and 
friends;  when  the  meeting  breaks  up,  rise  not  in 
a  hurry,  nor  be  impatient  to  be  gone,  but  rather 
think  it  a  favour  to  be  admitted  upon  such 
solemn  occasions  to  sit  with  your  elder  Friends, 
respectfully  noticing  them  as  you  pass  along, 
showing  no  haste  to  leave  their  company. 

R.  J.  TO  B.  S.  AND  S.  Sansom. 
Philadelphia,  8th  mo.  10th,  1759. 

Respected  Friends, — It  has  been  upon  my 
mind  ever  since  I  heard  of  your  intentions  for 
England,  in  a  great  deal  of  good  will,  with  desires 
for  your  welfare  every  way,  to  communicate  in  a 
few  lines  what  I  think  quite  necessary  to  ob- 
serve. I  have  remarked  some  young  men  on 
their  return  from  abroad,  seem,  as  it  were,  swal- 
lowed up  with  the  prospect  of  those  transient, 
glaring  views,  which  may  have  been  presented 
to  their  minds  relating  to  visibles :  which  dispo- 
sition I  would  have  you  guard  against,  and  bear 
in  mind  that  you  are  of  the  youth  of  Philadel- 
phia, many  of  whom  are  greatly  beloved  by 
their  Maker  as  well  as  Friends.  I  wish  that  you 
may  not  only  gain  experience  in  worldly  things, 
but  that  you  may  know  the  Stay  of  youth  and 
the  Staff  of  old  age  near  your  spirit  in  all  com- 
pany and  places,  whereby  you  may  witness  ex- 
perimentally a  growth  in  grace  and  in  the  saving 
knowledge  of  God  our  Saviour,  and  may  adorn 
our  holy  profession  by  a  circumspect,  steady 
conduct,  not  only  amongst  the  faithful,  but 
amongst  whomsoever  your  lots  may  be  cast 
and  may  know  the  Reprover,  Refiner,  Sanctifier 
and  Comfurter,  (which  is  no  other  than  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,)  to  operate  effectually  in  your 


hearts,  making  you  vessels  of  honour  to  his 
praise.  This  is  the  sincere  desire  of  your 
friend, 

.  (To  be  continued.) 


R.  J. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  INSANITY  AND  CRIME. 

Among  the  physical  evils  to  which  our  race 
is  liable,  there  are  no  others  so  deplorable  as  the 
maladies  of  the  mind ;  and  yet  it  is  probably  true 
that  those  who  are  labouring  under  mental  dis- 
eases, usually  receive  less  sympathy  from  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  than  any  other  class 
of  physical  sufferers.  For  every  effect  there 
must  be  a  cause  ;  and  if  we  search  for  the  origin 
of  the  neglect  and  aversion  with  which,  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  persons  afflicted 
with  insanity  have  been  generally  treated,  we 
shall  unquestionably  find  that  one  principal 
cause  is  the  usual  apparent  perversity  with 
which  insanity  is  accompanied.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  language  and  conduct  of  maniacs 
are  generally  such  as  to  excite  abhorrence,  when 
compared  with  the  standard  which  we  justly 
apply  to  the  words  and  actions  of  uninjured  in- 
tellects. We  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  maniac, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  in  relation  to  those 
who  are  in  the  full  possession  of  their  moral  and 
religious  susceptibilities. 

The  term  by  which  insane  patients  were 
formerly  designated,  is  very  expressive  of  the 
aversion  with  which  they  were  regarded.  They 
were  termed  demoniacs,  and  appear  to  have  been 
frequently  permitted  to  run  at  large,  to  the  mani- 
fest danger  of  others,  and  serious  injury  of  them- 
selves. Even  the  Babylonish  monarch,  when 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  reason,  was  driven  from 
the  habitations  of  men,  compelled  to  pick  his 
subsistence  from  the  herbage  of  the  field,  and 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season,  till  his 
hairs  were  grown  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his 
nails  like  birds'  claws.  The  pious  reader  will 
no  doubt  reflect  that  this  was  a  judgment  di- 
vinely brought  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  for  his 
tyranny  and  pride  ;  yet  it  is  evident  it  was  ef- 
fected by  depriving  him,  for  a  time,  of  the  human 
understanding,  and  reducing  his  intellect  to  a 
level  with  that  of  the  brute  creation.  The  nar- 
rative also  illustrates  the  manners  and  opinions 
of  the  age  and  nation. 

In  the  estimates  that  may  be  formed  of  the 
nature  and  operation  of  mental  diseases,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  great  diversity  of  sentiment 
should  arise.  The  action  of  the  intellect  is  of  so 
intricate  a  character,  even  in  its  most  healthy 
condition,  as  to  be  necessarily  but  imperfectly 
understood.  As  the  intellect  is  not  cognizable 
by  any  of  the  senses,  and  is  perceived  only  by 
the  actions  to  which  it  gives  rise — as  mental  dis- 
order is  frequently  experienced  where  bodily 
disease  is  not  visible  to  the  common  observer, 
we  are  naturally  inclined  to  consider  insanity,  in 
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its  various  forms  and  degrees  as  something  es- 
sentially different  from  the  disorders  of  the  cor- 
poreal organs.  Besides,  the  obvious  predomi- 
nance of  the  passions,  and  the  apparent  perver- 
sity of  the  will,  by  which  active  mania  is  fre- 
quently accompanied,  very  readily  suggest  the 
convenient  solution,  of  an  inexplicable  difficulty, 
that  the  subject  is  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.* 

The  researches  of  modern  physicians,  how- 
ever, have  led  to  the  conviction  that  disorders  of 
the  intellect,  whatever  form  they  may  assume, 
originate  in  the  diseases  or  malconformation  of 
the  brain.t  The  heads  of  idiots  are  usually 
much  smaller  than  those  of  persons  possessing 
ordinary  capacities.  And  it  is  observed  that 
they  seldom  live  to  the  middle  period  of  life.J 
When  the  head  is  thus  obviously  defective,  the 
subject  is  usually  considered  hopeless,  and  in- 
capable of  cultivation. 1 1  There  are,  however, 
some  instances  on  record,  of  persons  who  mani- 
fested, during  the  years  of  childhood,  a  want  of 
intellectual  development,  which  might  have  been 
readily  mistaken  for  idiocy,  who  by  proper  cul- 
tivation, were  raised  to  respectable  stations  in 
life.  The  subsequent  case  is  related  by  Dr. 
Wigan,  apparently  from  his  own  observation. 
Of  the  lad  in  question  he  says  :  "At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  could  not  count  ten,  except  by  rote, 
for  if  interrupted  in  the  series  he  was  compelled 
to  recommence ;  and  if  five  shillings  were  put 
into  his  hand,  and  he  made  to  return  two  of 
them,  he  could  not  possibly  tell  how  many  re- 
mained. He  was  carefully  and  tenderly  watched 
by  judicious  parents,  and  a  discreet  medical  ad- 
viser. No  attempts  were  made  to  force  open 
the  bud,  and  thus  risk  the  destruction  of  the 
rose ;  the  intellect  slowly  and  gradually  im- 
proved— motives  were  gradually  and  carefully 
presented  to  him,  such  as  would  have  stimulated 

*  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  the  writer 
has  no  design  to  bring  into  question,  or  subject  to  phi- 
losophic investigation,  the  cases,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  evangelical  history,  of  persons  possessed 
of  devils.  The  narratives  of  the  sacred  historians  are 
fully  and  unhesitatingly  believed.  It  is,  however,  ob- 
servable from  those  narratives,  that  the  demoniacs 
were  sometimes,  if  not  always,  insane.  Thus  the  man 
out  of  whom  the  devils  were  departed,  was  sitting  at 
Jesus'  feet,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.  Luke  8:  35. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance,  or  imagined  appear- 
ance, of  insanity  was  referred  to  demoniacal  possession. 
When  our  Lord  told  the  Jews  that  he  had  power  to  lay 
down  his  life  and  take  it  again,  many  of  them  exclaimed, 
He  hath  a  devil  and  is  mad  ;  why  hear  ye  him.  John 
10  :  18,  20. 

f  By  this  the  writer  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  the 
brain  is  the  original  seat  of  those  diseases  by  which 
the  intellect  is  deranged.  It  is  well  known  that  in- 
sanity frequently  arises  from  the  suspension  or  derange- 
ment of  the  ordinary  functions  quite  remote  from  the 
organs  of  thought.  But  wherever  the  disease  may 
originate,  it  does  not  appear  to  disorder  the  intellect 
until  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  brain. 

%  Ray's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

||  Schools  for  the  education  of  idiots  are  in  operation 
in  France,  of  which  some  account  will  probably  appear 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Review. 


the  exertions  of  a  child  of  four  years  of  age — 
the  indulgence  of  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  was 
made  contingent  on  the  acquisition  of  certain 
lessons;  as  he  advanced,  other  lessons  and 
higher  motives  were  substituted,  and  thus  were 
employed  four  or  five  years  of  quiet  and  gentle 
study.  Every  month  showed  improvement ; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  on  a  fair 
level,  not  certainly  with  men  of  his  own  class  of 
that  age,  but  with  other  persons  of  inferior 
stations  and  neglected  education.  About  five 
and  twenty  the  process  was  aided  by  a  virtuous 
attachment,  the  highest  of  all  merely  human 
motives,  and  at  seven  and  twenty  he  was  a  clever 
man.  At  thirty  he  became  eminent  in  the  de- 
partment he  had  selected — has  since  made  a 
splendid  fortune,  and  enjoys  a  dignified  retire- 
ment and  the  respect  of  a  large  circle  of  elevated 
companions.  Here  was  a  brand  plucked  from 
the  burning."* 

We  are  not  informed  whether  the  cranium 
exhibited  any  symptoms  of  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  of  brain ;  nor  are  we  told  whether  the 
apparent  imbecility  was  general  or  not,  though 
it  seems  probable  it  was.  The  case  is  noted  in 
this  article  merely  to  suggest  the  expediency  of 
reasonable  efforts  at  the  development  of  intellect, 
even  in  cases  of  apparent  imbecility.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  the  essay  is  to  trace  the  connection 
between  insanity  and  crime,  and  to  apply  the 
principles  elicited,  to  the  question  of  penal  in- 
flictions. 

Without  any  attempt  at  a  scientific  investi- 
gation of  the  nature  or  causes  of  mental  derange- 
ments, to  which  the  studies  of  the  writer  have 
never  rendered  him  adequate,  it. will  be  taken  for 
granted  that  insanity,  in  its  various  forms  and 
shades,  is  the  result  of  physical  disorders.  The 
diseases,  however,  from  which  insanity  springs, 
are  not  unfrequently  of  so  disguised  and  intricate 
a  character  as  to  elude  the  discernment  of  the 
most  skilful  observer.  In  some  cases  a  post 
mortem  examination  discloses  the  existence  of  a 
condition  of  the  brain,  not  discoverable  by  other 
means,  but  which  accounted  for  conduct  not  pre- 
viously explicable. 

In  some  instances  derangement  appears  and 
disappears  by  sudden  alternations.  Dr.  Rush 
mentions  a  female,  formerly  a  patient  of  his,  who 
"on  the  27th  of  March,' 1792,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  derangement  on  her  way  from 
market.  She  rambled  for  two  hours  up  and 
down  the  city,  and  at  length  was  conducted  to 
her  own  house.  The  moment  she  looked 
around  her  she  recovered  her  reason,  nor  did 
she  relapse  afterwards."  He  adds:  "I  have 
known  one  clergyman,  and  heard  of  another, 
who  were  deranged  at  all  times,  except  when 
they  ascended  the  pulpit,  in  which  place  they 
discovered,  in  their  prayers  and  sermons,  all  the 
usual  marks  of  a  sound  and  correct  mind.  I  once 
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attended  a  judge  from  a  neighbouring  state  who 
was  rational  and  sensible  upon  the  bench,  but 
constantly  insane  when  off  it."* 

One  curious  result  of  disease  which  is  some- 
times experienced,  and  which  may  or  may  not 
be  productive  of  insanity,  is  the  supposed  ap- 
pearance of  objects  which  actually  do  not  exist. 
The  following  account  is  given  by  Nicolai,  a 
bookseller  of  Berlin,  of  his  own  experience. 

"At  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  my  wife  and 
another  person  came  to  console  me ;  I  was  in 
great  perturbation  of  mind,  owing  to  a  series  of 
incidents,  which  had  altogether  wounded  my 
moral  feelings,  and  from  which  I  saw  no  possi- 
bility of  relief;  when  suddenly  I  observed,  at 
the  distance  often  paces  from  me,  a  figure  of  a 
deceased  person.  I  pointed  at  it,  and  asked  my 
wife  whether  she  did  not  see  it.  She  saw  no- 
thing, but  being  much  alarmed,  endeavoured  to 
compose  me,  and  sent  for  a  physician.  The 
figure  remained  some  seven  or  eight  minutes, 
and  at  length  1  became  a  little  more  calm.  In 
the  afternoon,  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  the 
figure  which  I  had  seen  in  the  morning  again 
appeared.  I  was  alone  when  this  happened:  a 
circumstance  which,  as  may  easily  be  conceived, 
was  by  no  means  agreeable.  I  went  therefore 
to  my  wife's  room  and  related  it;  but  thither 
also  the  figure  pursued  me:  sometimes  present, 
sometimes  absent,  but  always  the  same  standing 
figure.  After  I  had  recovered  from  my  first  im- 
pression of  terror,  I  never  felt  myself  particularly 
agitated  by  these  apparitions,  as  I  considered 
them  to  be,  what  they  really  were,  the  extraor- 
dinary consequences  of  indisposition :  on  the 
contrary,  I  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to 
preserve  my  composure  of  mind,  that  I  might 
remain  distinctly  conscious  of  what  passed 
within  me.  I  observed  these  phantoms  with 
great  accuracy,  and  very  often  reflected  on  my 
previous  thoughts,  with  a  view  to  discover  some 
law  in  the  association  of  ideas,  by  which  these 
or  other  figures  might  present  themselves  to  the 
imagination.  The  figure  of  the  deceased  person 
never  appeared  to  me  after  the  first  dreadful  day, 
but  several  other  figures  showed  themselves 
afterwards  very  distinctly;  sometimes  such  as  I 
knew,  mostly,  however,  of  persons  I  did  not 
know  ;  and  among  those  known  to  me  were  the 
semblances  of  both  living  and  dead  persons,  but 
mostly  the  former ;  and  I  made  observation  that 
acquaintances  with  whom  I  daily  conversed  never 
appeared  to  me  as  phantasms — it  was  always 
such  as  were  at  a  distance. 

"  When  these  apparitions  had  continued  for 
some  weeks,  I  could  regard  them  with  the 
greatest  composure.  I  afterwards  endeavoured, 
at  my  own  pleasure,  to  call  forth  phantoms  of 
several  acquaintance,  whom  I,  for  that  reason, 
represented  to  my  imagination  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  but  in  vain.    The  phantasms  appeared 
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to  me  in  many  cases  involuntarily,  as  if  they 
had  been  presented  externally,  like  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  though  they  certainly  had  their 
origin  internally.  At  the  same  time  I  was 
always  able  to  distinguish,  with  the  greatest 
precision,  phantasms  from  realities.  I  never 
once  erred  in  this,  as  I  was  in  general  perfectly 
calm  and  self-collected  on  the  occasion.  I  knew 
perfectly  well  when  it  only  appeared  to  me  that 
the  door  was  opened  and  a  phantom  entered, 
and  when  the  door  really  was  opened  and  any 
person  came  in."  These  figures  appeared  to 
Nicolai  when  alone  or  in  company,  or  even  in 
the  street,  and  continued  to  haunt  him  for  about 
two  months.  At  last  they  disappeared  ;  some- 
times returning  for  a  lime,  and  for  the  last  time 
while  he  was  writing  an  account  of  them. 

Nearly  similar  hallucinations  were  experi- 
enced by  Dr.  Bostock,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  account : 

"  I  was  labouring  under  a  fever,  attended  with 
symptoms  of  general  debility,  especially  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  with  a  severe  pain  of  the 
head,  which  was  confined  to  a  small  spot  situated 
above  the  right  temple.  After  having  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  and  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
considerable  exhaustion,  I  first  perceived  figures 
presenting  themselves  before  me,  which  I  imme- 
diately recognised  as  similar  to  those  described 
by  Nicolai ;  and  upon  which,  as  I  was  free  from 
delirium,  and  as  they  were  visible  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  with  little  intermission,  I  was 
able  to  make  my  observations.  There  were 
two  circumstances  which  appeared  to  me  very 
remarkable  :  first,  that  the  spectral  appearances 
always  followed  the  motion  of  the  eyes ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  objects  which  were  best  de- 
fined and  which  remained  the  longest  visible, 
were  such  as  I  had  no  recollection  of  having 
previously  seen.  For  about  twenty-four  hours 
I  had  constantly  before  me  a  human  figure,  the 
features  and  dress  of  which  were  as  distinctly 
visible  as  that  of  any  real  existence,  and  of 
which,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  1  still 
retain  the  most  lively  impression;  yet  neither  at 
the  time  nor  since  have  I  been  able  to  discover 
any  person  whom  I  had  previously  seen  who 
resembled  it. 

"  During  one  part  of  this  disease,  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  stationary  phantom,  I  had 
a  very  singular  and  amusing  imagery  presented 
to  me.  It  appeared  as  if  a  number  of  objects, 
principally  human  faces  or  figures  on  a  small 
scale,  were  placed  before  me  and  gradually  re- 
moved, like  a  succession  of  medallions.  They 
were  all  of  the  same  size,  and  appeared  to  be 
all  at  the  same  distance  from  the  face."* 

Here  was  evidently  a  deranged  perception, 
although  the  understanding  was  not  so  far  af- 
fected as  to  mistake  the  phantasms  for  realities. 
But  we  may  readily  conceive  that  the  same  dis- 
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ease  which  presented  these  illusive  phenomena 
to  the  hrain  of  a  patient  who  was  otherwise 
sane,  if  it  had  acted  on  a  weak  or  disordered 
intellect,  might  have  produced  impressions, 
which  would  have  been  readily  mistaken  for 
realities.  And  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that 
those  tales  of  apparitions,  by  which  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  are  sometimes  both  amused 
and  alarmed,  are  not,  in  all  cases,  sheer  fabri- 
cations, but  the  results  of  diseased  perception, 
acting  on  feeble  or  disordered  minds. 

One  of  the  most  distressing,  though  very 
common  forms,  in  which  insanity  is  manifested, 
is  the  total  change  in  the  affections.  Those 
who  were  the  objects  of  the  fondest  attachment 
are  frequently  regarded  with  the  greatest  aversion. 
Persons  of  exemplary  piety  not  imfrequently 
become  disgustingly  filthy  and  profane  in  their 
language.  Instances  sometimes  occur  in  which 
insanity  is  manifested  by  actions,  while  nothing 
is  suffered  to  escape  the  lips  inconsistent  with 
sober  rationality.  Mental  alienation  is  some- 
times exhibited  by  a  marked  propensity  to  acts 
of  mischief;  and  in  such  cases  the  unhappy 
patient  is  very  likely  to  be  punished  for  his 
misfortune.  When  the  disease  assumes  this 
character  before  it  has  been  clearly  marked  by 
any  other  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  especially 
if  it  breaks  out  into  any  act  of  an  aggravated 
nature,  the  consequence  is  very  likely  to  be 
the  punishment  which  the  opinions  of  the  world 
have  assigned  to  the  criminal. 

The  following  case  furnishes  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  change  of  affection  from  a  physi- 
cal cause.  A  gentleman  engaged  in  the  higher 
departments  of  trade  had  two  sons,  whose  ages, 
when  their  history  begins,  were  respectively  ten 
and  five  years.  Their  fondness  for  each  other 
was  the  common  topic  of  conversation  among 
their  acquaintances.  When  separated  for  a  few 
hours,  they  appeared  miserable ;  and  when 
walking  together,  the  arm  of  the  elder  was 
placed  round  the  neck  of  the  younger.  When  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  send  the  elder  from 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  education,  the  children 
were  both  so  unhappy;  their  loss  of  appeiite — 
their  sleeplessness  at  night  and  rapid  waste  of 
flesh — alarmed  the  parents,  and  they  were 
brought  together  again.  Their  joy  upon  meet- 
ing was  excessive,  and  their  healih  and  spirits 
soon  returned.  The  experiment  was  again 
made,  with  a  similar  result,  and  the  parent  re- 
solved that  it  should  not  be  repeated. 

The  two  boys  were  now  sent  to  school  to- 
gether, (probably  a  boarding  school,)  where  the 
elder  watched  over  the  younger  with  the  solici- 
tude of  a  parent,  and  permitied  no  boy  to  asso- 
ciate with  him  whom  he  did  not  entirely  ap- 
prove. This  kindness  was  reciprocated  by  an 
attachment  rather  fdial  than  fraternal.  At  length 
the  parent  was  informed  by  the  teacher  that  the 
elder  boy  had  begun  to  exercise  a  very  unrea- 
sonable and  tyrannical  authority  over  his  brother ; 


that  he  had  been  frequently  punished  for  his 
conduct,  and  though  he  always  promised  amend- 
ment, he  quickly  relapsed  into  his  former  habits.  , 
The  attachment  of  the  younger  continued  una- 
bated, and  he  used  all  the  art  he  possessed  to 
revive  the  fondness  of  his  brother.  The  inter- 
position of  parental  authority  produced  no  per- 
manent amendment  in  the  conduct  of  the  elder 
boy.  Severe  punishment  and  long  incarceration 
were  adopted,  but  the  animosity  became  more 
deep  and  inveterate,  so  that  the  life  of  the 
younger  was  endangered.  Still  he  did  not 
appear  insane,  in  relation  to  any  other  subject. 
His  mind  was  torpid,  though  apparently  rational, 
when  not  roused  by  the  presence  or  name  of  his 
brother.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  vio- 
lently attached  to  a  female  who  was  more  than 
double  his  age,  and  who  was  the  mother  of 
several  children,  some  of  them  older  than  him- 
self. At  this  time  his  paroxysms  became  fright- 
ful; yet  the  presence  of  the  object  of  his  attach- 
ment would  at  any  time  restore  his  tranquillity. 

As  he  now  appeared  rapidly  sinking  into 
idiocy,  it  was  concluded,  as  a  doubtful  expedient 
in  a  desperate  case,  to  apply  the  trephine  and 
take  away  a  portion  of  the  skull,  where  there 
was  a  slight  depression.  This  being  done,  it 
was  found  that  a  spicula  of  bone  was  growing 
from  it  and  piercing  the  brain.  He  recovered, 
resumed  his  attachment  to  his  brother,  and  be- 
came indifferent  to  the  lady.  The  disease 
which  caused  these  terrible  results  originated  in 
a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  round  ruler  at  school.* 
Here  was  moral  insanity  evidently  arising  from 
a  physical  cause. 

The  following  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  im- 
moral conduct,  arising  from  a  diseased  brain. 
"A  gentleman  had  risen  by  long  and  exemplary 
service  to  the  head  of  an  office,  in  which  he  had 
many  younger  persons  under  him.  He  exer- 
cised a  paternal  control  over  his  subordinates, 
and  was  extremely  respected  by  those  who 
knew  him.  His  salary  was  ample ;  he  had  no 
family  to  maintain,  and  his  expenditures  did  not 
absorb  half  his  income ;  but  his  excessive  be- 
nevolence always  kept  him  poor.  His  con- 
versation was  remarkably  dignified,  and  as  re- 
served as  was  compatible  with  the  unusual  be- 
nevolence of  his  disposition.  About  the  age  of 
sixty  he  gradually  became  light  and  garrulous  in 
his  conversation,  so  as  to  excite  a  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  drinking.  He  met  with  many 
rebuffs  from  the  persons  under  his  command, 
but  this  did  not  diminish  his  indecorous  levity. 
Months  passed  away,  his  language  still  growing 
worse,  till  it  became  highly  disgusting.  Threats 
of  exposure  and  actual  complaints  gave  a  tem- 
porary check,  but  his  conduct  and  conversation 
soon  became  still  more  gross  and  disgusting  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  office. 


•  Wigan,  p.  191. 
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Having  made  no  provision,  he  was  utterly- 
destitute,  and  wandered  about  the  country  with- 
out aim  or  object.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
months  he  was  found  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
kingdom,  dead  on  a  dunghill,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed he  had  laid  himself  down  for  warmth. 
From  the  state  of  his  stomach,  it  is  probable  that 
want  of  food  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death ;  but  upon  examining  the  interior  of  his 
skull,  there  was  found  extensive  softening  and 
disorganization  of  the  left  cerebrum,  and  the 
other  was  not  free  from  disease."*        E.  L. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CHEMISTRY  OF  SUMMER. 

(Concluded  from  page  604.) 

The  circulation  of  vegetable  blood,  termed  sap, 
is  involved  in  obscurity  ;  and  the  substance  itself 
cannot  be  accurately  analysed,  as  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  obtain  it  in  its  normal  state.  Its  evapo- 
ration from  the  leaves,  after  it  has  traversed  the 
stem  and  branches,  is  enormous.  A  large  sun- 
flower was  discovered  to  have  lost  one  pound 
four  ounces,  and  a  cabbage  one  pound  three 
ounces,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  drooping  of  a 
plant  in  a  hot  day  is  caused  by  this  evaporation 
from  the  leaves  being  greater  in  proportion  than 
the  suction  of  water  by  the  roots.  Supply  the 
moisture  for  which  it  faints,  and  the  patient  will 
revive. 

The  radicles  which  drink  from  the  earth  that 
vivifying  water  which  is  to  be  elaborated  into  sap 
are  so  minute  in  their  terminal  fibres,  as  to  be 
difficult  of  detection,  even  by  a  microscope.  If 
injured  in  transplanting,  their  functions  are  pro- 
portionably  impaired.  It  might  be  supposed 
that,  on  a  very  dry  dusty  day,  these  functions 
would  be  completely  suspended ;  but  in  fact  the 
earth  is  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat,  that  extreme 
aridity  prevails  only  on  the  surface.  On  the 
hottest  day,  if  you  remove  a  few  inches  of  the 
dry  and  sandy  soil,  you  arrive  at  moisture.  In 
like  manner  the  atmosphere  is  never  anhydrous, 
or  entirely  devoid  of  watery  vapour ;  although 
occasionally  it  may  be  dry  enough  to  have  a  dis- 
tressing effect  both  upon  animals  and  vegetables. 
The  vapour,  partially  withdrawn  from  particular 
localities,  is  collected  elsewhere  in  clouds,  which, 
floating  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  prevent 
the  direct  transmission  of  solar  heat.  When 
these  aggregates  complete  the  genial  work  by 
falling  in  showers,  it  is  curious  to  remark  the 
burst  of  perfume  that  comes  from  the  fainting 
plants. 

That  the  earth  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  is 
.shown  by  the  comparative  coolness  of  a  draught 
of  water  drawn  from  a  deep  spring  in  summer, 
and  the  comparative  warmth  of  water  from  the 
same  source  in  winter.  The  temperature  of  the 
water,  in  point  of  fact,  is  nearly  the  same  at  both 
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seasons;  and  at  a  depth  of  100  feet,  that  of  the 
earth  is.  the  average  temperature  of  the  climate, 
differing  of  course  with  the  latitude.  At  Wadso,  . 
in  Lapland,  the  average  is  36°,  at  St.  Petersburg 
40°,  in  England  52°,  at  Paris  54°,  at  Rome  61°, 
and  at  Cairo  70°.  The  reception  of  heat  by  the 
earth  is  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  often 
regarded  with  surprise.  This  is  the  tremulous 
motion  of  objects  regarded  across  a  tract  of  dark- 
coloured  land  on  a  hot  summer  day.  "  The  land 
becomes  exceedingly  hot  by  absorbing  the  solar 
rays,  and  imparts  heat  to  the  air  incumbent  on 
its  surface ;  the  air  so  heated  becomes  lighter, 
and  ascends,  whilst  a  colder  and  heavier  portion 
descends,  so  that  the  solar  light,  in  traversing  a 
medium  of  such  unequal  density,  does  not  pass 
through  with  steadiness,  but  is  distorted,  or  bro- 
ken, or  refracted,  and  the  rays  coming  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  with  irregularity,  the  objects  con- 
sequently appear  distorted." 

The  formation  of  clouds,  and  the  fall  of  rain, 
have  not  been  explained  ;  but  chemistry  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  rain  does  not  consist  of 
solid  globules,  but  of  myriads  of  hollow  vesicles 
of  water,  like  soap-bubbles.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  clouds  could  not  hover  above  our  heads  as 
they  do ;  for  a  drop  with  a  diameter  of  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  would  acquire,  from  at- 
traction of  gravitation,  a  velocity  of  nine  or  ten 
feet  per  second.  And  the  clouds,  we  know,  do 
not  merely  hover,  but  are  carried  from  the  lake 
or  sea  which  gives  them  birth  into  the  inland 
country,  or  to  the  tops  of  mountains. 

The  air,  however,  always  contains  the  vapour 
of  water  in  suspension  ;  and  this  invisible  vapour, 
when  its  temperature  falls,  either  by  sudden  lo- 
cal rarefaction,  or  by  contact  with  cold  surfaces 
of  the  earth  and  waters,  becomes  visible  in  the 
minute  drops  of  water  termed  mist.  The  heat 
requisite  to  raise  and  sustain  this  vapour  is  not 
equally  dense  throughout  the  atmosphere,  be- 
cause the  atmosphere  becomes  thinner  as  its  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  increases.  «  Suppose  a  cu- 
bic foot  of  air  contains  a  certain  amount  of  heat, 
equally  diffused  throughout  its  elementary  and 
compound  constituents,  and  capable  of  affecting 
the  thermometer  to  a  given  degree ;  if  this  vol- 
ume of  air  be  compressed  to  one-tenth  of  a  cubic 
foot,  of  course  there  will  be  ten  times  as  much 
heat  concentrated  into  that  tenth  as  there  was, 
and  the  thermometer  would  indicate  a  rise  of 
temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the 
cubic  foot  of  air  to  be  expanded  to  ten  cubic  feet, 
the  heat  would  be  so  diffused  throughout  such 
volume,  that  the  thermometer  would  indicate  de- 
pression of  temperature,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
air  would  feel  cold."  The  cause  of  the  air  being 
denser,  and  therefore  warmer,  as  it  approaches 
the  earth,  is  simply  that  it  bears  the  superincum- 
bent load  of  the  rest  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
pressed,  as  it  were,  into  smaller  compass. 

This  explains  the  diminution  of  heat  as  we  as- 
cend a  lofty  mountain y  the  air  becoming  rarer 
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and  rarer,  or,  in  other  words,  more  expanded,  till 
not  unfrequently  the  watery  vapour  it  contains 
condenses  in  mist,  or  congeals  as  snow.  "  Air, 
in  rising  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  becomes  nearly 
1  degree  colder  for  the  first  two  hundred  feet  of 
ascent,  and  altogether  about  50  degrees  colder  in 
rising  fifteen  thousand  feet;  thus  water  would 
freeze  at  this  elevation  even  near  the  equator, 
where  the  temperature  of  the  low  plains  is  at 
least  80  degrees.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
summits  of  lofty  mountains  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  the  height  at  which  it  occurs  is 
called  the  '  snow  line,'  or  '  line  of  perpetual 
congelation.' " 

The  conversion  of  water  into  vapour — that  is 
to  say,  the  process  of  evaporation — requires 
heat;  and  the  substances  by  which  this  heat  is 
imparted  of  course  become  cold.  Thus  in  India 
they  have  sometimes  curtains  instead  of  windows; 
and  these  being  sprinkled  with  water,  a  rapid 
evaporation  reduces  the  temperature,  ten  or  even 
fifteen  degrees.  Even  in  England,  in  very  hot 
weather,  relief  is  sought  and  obtained  by  sprink- 
ling water  on  the  pavement  before  our  houses. 
Porous  earthenware  vessels  are  used  for  wine- 
coolers  on  the  same  principle.  Being  dipped  in 
water,  they  imbibe  a  considerable  quantity  by 
capillary  attraction ;  and  as  this  gradually  evapo- 
rates on  the  vessel  being  removed  into  the  air, 
the  wine-bottle  within  contributes  a  portion  of 
heat  towards  the  process,  and  becomes  cool  itself 
in  the  same  ratio.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is 
dangerous  to  remain  in  wet  clothes,  the  evapo- 
ration lowering  the  animal  heat  of  the  body  below 
its  natural  standard.  Exercise,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  inciting  the  evolution  of  animal  heat,  supplies 
the  unusual  demand,  and  diminishes  the  risk  in 
proportion.  When  too  much  heat  is  produced 
by  exercise,  the  evaporation  from  the  body  is 
condensed  in  sweat ;  and  when  this  is  checked 
by  a  cold  draught  of  air,  waterproof  clothing,  or 
other  causes,  the  most  serious  consequences  en- 
sue. A  fine  cambric  handkerchief  applied  to  the 
brow  gives  great  relief,  because  its  fine  fibres  are 
at  once  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  have  a 
strong  capillary  attraction  for  moisture  ;  whereas 
a  cotton  handkerchief,  having  neither  of  these 
advantages,  produces  rather  a  sensation  of  heat. 
"  Accurate  experiments  appear  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  annual  evaporation  of  water 
averages  thirty  inches  ;  meaning  that  the  vapour, 
if  reconverted  into  water,  would  cover  the  sur- 
face from  .which  it  ascended  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
inches ;  then  the  surface  of  all  the  waters  of  the 
globe  being  assumed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  geographical  miles,  nearly  sixty 
thousand  cubic  miles  of  water  would  be  annually 
changed  into  vapour." 

The  winds,  which  are  so  important  to  our 
comfort  in  summer,  are  caused  by  the  incessant 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere 
by  heat.  The  phenomena  of  land  and  sea-breezes 
are  thus  explained  by  the  chemist.    "  The  solar 
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beams  are  incapable  of  elevating  the  temperature 
of  the  transparent  water  of  the  ocean,  or  the 
transparent  volume  of  the  atmosphere,  but  they 
heat  the  surface  of  the  opaque  earth  with  great' 
facility  ;  therefore  an  island  exposed  to  the  tropi- 
cal sun  has  its  soil  greatly  elevated  in  tempera- 
ture, and  communicating  heat  to  the  air,  a  strong 
ascending  current  is  produced,  whilst  other  por- 
tions of  air  from  the  cooler  surface  of  the  ocean 
immediately  glide  inland  to  restore  the  equili- 
brium, and  this  constitutes  the  sea-breeze.  During 
the  night,  the  surface  of  the  island,  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  becomes 
much  cooler  than  the  superincumbent  air,  and 
causes  it  to  contract  in  volume,  to  become  hea- 
vier, therefore  it  sinks  down,  and  spreads  on  all 
sides,  producing  the  land  breeze ;  this  is  fre- 
quently loaded  with  unhealthy  exhalations  from 
decomposing  vegetation,  whilst  the  sea-breeze  is 
salubrious  and  fresh." 

Such  are  only  a  few  of  the  inquiries  prompted 
by  the  beautiful  season  on  which  we  are  enter- 
ing ;  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  la- 
borious chemist  is  introduced  by  his  ceaseless 
experiments  into  at  least  some  acquaintance  with 
the  sublime  laboratory  of  nature  ;  and  that  he  is 
led,  by  this  examination,  on  a  minor  scale,  of  the 
properties  of  bodies,  to  reason  upon  the  phenome- 
na of  the  seasons,  and  to  act  in  some  degree  as 
an  expounder  to  mankind  of  the  physical  plan 
and  government  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  de- 
partment of  science  better  adapted  than  chemis- 
try to  plant  in  the  mind  a  firm  belief  in  the  pow- 
er, wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. — Grif- 
fith's Chemistry  of  the  Four  Seasons. 
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The  present  is  the  week  in  which  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  New  England  is  held,  and  we  hope  in 
our  next  number  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body. 


The  patience  as  well  as  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  solicited  in  favour  of  the  article  on  the 
subject  of  Insanity  and  Crime.  Of  the  essay  in 
question,  a  small  part  only  is  given  in  the  present 
number.  The  subject  is  of  great  importance,  and 
justice  cannot  be  done  it  without  occupying  con- 
siderable space.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
the  maladies  of  the  mind  are  more  intensely  af- 
flictive than  those  which  merely  affect  the  organs 
of  sense;  and  of  course,  those  who  are  deprived 
of  their  reason,  are  entitled  to  our  tenderest  sym- 
pathy. We  have  ample  testimony  that  actions 
usually  deemed  criminal,  and  obviously  injurious 
to  the  community,  are  frequently  the  result  of  a 
disordered  intellect ;  and  that  the  origin  of  those 
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cts  is  often  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity 
?he  object  of  the  writer  is  to  direct  the  attention 
f  his  readers,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  that  of  the 
>ublic,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  subject,  and  to 
he  necessity  of  so  modifying  the  treatment  of  of- 
enders,  as,  while  it  furnishes  the  needful  security 
o  society,  shall  be  properly  guarded  against  the 
iddition  of  penal  inflictions  to  the  misfortune  of 
nental  derangement.  His  design  is  to  advocate 
he  substitution  of  restorative  and  preservative  ap- 
)lications,  for  those  of  a  vindictive  character,  in  the 
idministration  of  penal  law.  To  inculcate  the 
orrection  of  aberrations  from  moral  rectitude, 
iovvever  they  may  originate,  in  a  manner  which 
mmanity,  refined  and  rectified  by  Christian  be- 
levolence,  may  fully  sanction.  The  importance 
f  the  subject  will,  it  is  believed,  justify  the  length 
>f  the  discussion  ;  and  it  is  desired,  that  the  reflec- 
ions  of  the  reader  may  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
he  writer. 


In  our  33d  number,  we  gave  the  Nineteenth  An- 
mal  Report  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America,  which  exhibited  the  efforts  of  that  body, 
vithinthe  last  year,  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
he  Holy  Scriptures.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  satis- 
actory  to  many  of  our  readers,  to  learn,  as  they 
vill  by  a  brief  notice  in  our  present  number,  that 
society',  associated  for  a  similar  purpose,  had 
>een  engaged  during  the  same  time,  in  the  exten- 
ive  diffusion  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  observa- 
ions  of  Dr.  Pomeroy,  respecting  the  moral  and 
hysical  condition  of  some  of  those  people  to 
vhom  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  almost  unknown,  pre- 
sent the  importance  of  their  distribution  in  a  forci- 
le  light.  Yet  we  should  willingly  correct  the 
Doctor's  phraseology,  by  saying  it  was  the  religion 
vhich  the  Bible  teaches  and  recommends,  rather 
han  the  Bible  itself,  which  has  produced  these  salu- 
ary  effects.  And  if  the  religion  which  the  Holy 
criptures  recommend,  has  been  productive  of  such 
nomentous  results,  when  so  imperfectly  main- 
ained,  as  we  must  all  admit  it  has  been  by  the 
lations  of  Christendom  in  general,  what  must  be 
he  consequence  of  a  strict  adherence,  in  all  its 
learness  and  brilliancy,  to  the  spirit  of  that  re- 
gion as  taught  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  il- 
ustrated  by  his  spotless  example  1  Surely,  if  the 
orld  was  occupied  by  genuine  Christians,  mani- 
sting  their  faith  by  works  meet  for  the  gospel, 
his  world  in  which  we  live  would  be  paradise  re- 
amed. 


Philadelphia  Described. — A  small  32mo.  vo- 
ume.  of  72  pages,  with  this  title,  has  just  been  pub- 
ished  by  P.  Thomson,  of  this  city,  N.  W.  corner 


of  Sixth  and  Mulberry  streets  ;  price  25  cents.  It  is 
designed  as-  a  guide  to  strangers  and  citizens, 
through  the  city  and  its  environs.  It  includes  a 
small  coloured  map  of  the  city  and  adjoining  dis- 
tricts ;  engravings  of  the  Girard  College,  Fair- 
mount,  the  State  House  and  Exchange,  together 
with  a  historical  outline  of  the  settlement,  and 
description  of  the  present  condition  of  Philadelphia. 
It  also  contains  a  brief  notice  of  the  various  estab- 
lishments, 'charitable,  commercial,  literary,  scien- 
tific and  religious,  with  their  localities,  by  which 
the  city  and  its  environs  are  distinguished.  There 
is  unquestionably  a  large  amount  of  local  informa- 
tion concentrated  in  this  diminutive  volume. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 
Notice  of  the  Memoir  of  her  Life. 

(Continued  from  page  595.) 

Elizabeth  Fry,  and  those  who  accompanied 
her,  arrived  in  Belgium,  near  the  latter  end  of 
the  Second  month,  1840.  When  in  Brussels, 
they  visited  the  King,  who  "  held  out  both  his 
hands  to  receive  her,"  and  an  opportunity  was 
thus  afforded  for  free  and  highly  important  com- 
munications on  various  subjects. 

Our  friends  in  early  time  were  not  backward 
in  embracing  opportunities  that  might  present,  to 
throw  before  crowned  heads  the  views  they  held, 
either  in  relation  to  religious  matters,  or  to  civil 
government.  It  is  said  of  Gilbert  Latey,  that  he 
was  often  among  the  chief  rulers  of  the  nation 
in  times  of  persecution,  and  that  "  his  dwelling 
was  so  evidently  in  the  pure  life  of  Truth,  that 
in  his  visits  to  those  great  men,  he  found  a  place 
in  their  minds."  Who  can  estimate  the  nature 
or  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  a  single  hour's 
intercourse,  between  the  monarch  on  his  throne, 
and  such  persons  as  William  Allen,  Josiah 
Forster,  Samuel  Gurney,  and  Elizabeth  Fry  ? 
These  were  all  individuals,  not  only  of  religions 
experience,  but  they  had  also  mingled  much 
among  men,  both  in  foreign  countries  and  their 
own,  and  were  well  qualified  to  season  their 
conversation  with  the  discretion  and  practical 
truths  of  their  every  day  life,  and  with  appro- 
priate references  to  those  great  Christian  princi- 
ples and  doctrines,  which,  the  more  thoroughly 
they  are  accepted  in  their  fulness,  will  the  more 
thoroughly  develope  their  wonderful  adaptation 
to  the  redemption  of  man  from  the  consequences 
of  his  fall,  and  their  tendency  to  elevate  him  to  a 
position  most  conducive  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  substantial  privileges  of  his  nature.  To  the 
writer  it  is  particularly  pleasant  to  contemplate 
such  intercourse.  The  King's  ear  is  proverbially 
accustomed  to  the  language  of  the  courtier; 
while,  as  we  well  know,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science with  the  simple-hearted  and  honest 
Quaker  to  "  speak  the  truth  in  love."    He  would 
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not  be  likely,  from  such  visitors  as  these,  to 
have  the  realities  of  life  or  its  duties,  disguised 
by  a  false  colouring,  nor  his  responsibilities 
weakened  by  an  attempt  to  urge  upon  him  the 
prerogatives  of  his  high  position.  While  he  was 
honoured  as  the  father  of  his  people,  he  would 
be  reminded  that  he  should  rule  as  one  who 
must  render  an  account.  He  would  in  every 
sentence  have  impressed  upon  him,  the  inestima- 
ble and  inalienable  rights  of  conscience,  no  less 
than  the  entire  practical  character  of  that  funda- 
mental principle  in  government,  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  begun  to  get  a  glimpse  of  six  hundred 
years  ago  at  Runny  Meade — which  they  still 
more  definitively  perceived  in  the  revolution  of 
1688,  and  which  even  yet  Princes  only  recog- 
nise with  an  indistinctness  which  should  serve 
to  convince  them,  that  the  plain  spoken  and 
utilitarian  Quaker,  is  still,  as  he  was  when  Wil- 
liam Penn  so  strenuously  contended  for  his  rights 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  at  least  a  century  in  advance 
of  his  age.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  put  in 
words  the  principle  to  which  we  allude — that 
governments  are  for  the  -people,  not  the  people 
for  the  government.  It  is  indeed  curious,  and 
highly  interesting,  to  speculate  upon  the  proba- 
ble consequences  of  such  an  interchange  of  senti- 
ment. We  may  imagine  the  truths  that  would 
be  spoken, — the  matter-of-fact  statements  that 
would  be  presented  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
conflict  of  feeling  that  would  be  produced  on  the 
other,  by  the  novelty  and  unflattering  character 
of  the  views,  distinctly,  yet  respectfully  urged. 
When  in  Copenhagen,  in  1841,  with  her  brother 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  and  his  daughter  Anna, — a 
notice  of  the  affecting:  circumstances  of  whose 
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death,  is  found  on  page  409  of  this  Review, — 
Elizabeth  Fry  gives  a  lively  description  of  a 
visit  they  paid  to  the  King  and  Queen,  which 
we  extract.  The  results  of  this  visit  may  be 
referred  to  as  corroborative  of  the  views  just  ex- 
pressed. It  is  generally  believed  that  to  the 
earnest  labours  of  these  two  Friends  with  the 
King,  is  attributable  the  subsequent  abolition  of 
slavery  from  the  Danish  Colonies  in  the  West 
Indies.  "  The  King  and  Queen  were  kind 
enough,"  says  she,  "  to  invite  us  all  to  dine  at 
their  palace  in  the  country,  on  Fifth  day  ;  this 
was  a  very  serious  occasion,  as  we  had  so  much 
to  lay  before  the  King — slavery  in  the  AVest 
Indies — the  condition  of  the  persecuted  Chris- 
tians here — and  the  sad  state  of  the  prisons.  I 
was  in  spirit  so  weighed  down  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion,  that  I  hardly  could  enjoy 
the  beautiful  scene.  We  arrived  about  a  quarter 
past  three  o'clock  ;  the  Queen  met  us  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  condescension,  and  took  us 
a  walk  in  their  lovely  grounds,  which  are  open 
to  the  public.  We  had  much  interesting  conver- 
sation, between  French  and  English,  and  made 
ourselves  understood  ;  when  our  walk  was 
finished,  we  were  shown  into  the  drawing-room 
to  the1  King,  who  met  us  very  courteously;  several 


were  there  in  attendance.    Dinner  was  sot  > 
announced  ;  imagine  me,  the  King  on  one  sic 
arid  the  Queen  on  the  other,  and  only  my  po  | 
French  to  depend  upon,  but  I  did  my  best  | 
turn  the  time  to  account.    *****    Tl  I 
afternoon  was  very  entertaining,  the  King  ail 
Queen  took  us  to  the  drawing-room  winder  R 
where  we  were  to  see  a  large  school  of orpharl 
proteges  of  the  Queen.    I  took  advantage  of  tl ll 
opportunity,  and  laid  the  state  of  the  priso  w 
before  the  King,  telling  him  at  the  same  tim ) 
that  I  had  a  petition  for  him  which  I  meant  ft 
make  before  leaving  the  palace.    After  an  ami) 
ing  time  with  the  poor  children,  my  broth  I 
Joseph  withdrew  with  the  King  into  a  priva  I 
room,  where  for  about  an  hour  he  gave  him  ;  j 
tention,  whilst  he  thoroughly  enlarged  upon  t!jj 
state  of  their  West  India  Islands.    I  stayed  wiu 
the  Queen  ;  but  after  awhile  went  in  to  theijj 
and  did  entreat  the  King  for  the  poor  Baptists 
prison,  and  for  religious  toleration.    I  did  n 
best,  in  few  words,  to  express  my  mind,  ai 
very  strongly  I  did  it.    I  gave  also  Luther's  se, 
timents  upon  the  subject."    She  says,  a  fe 
days  afterwards,    "  We  again  went  into  1 1 
country,  to  lay  all  our  statements  before  t| 
King  and  Queen.    I  read  the  one  about  1 1 
prisons  and  the  persecuted  Christians  ;  and  n 
brother  read  the  one  about  the  West  Indies  ;  \  j 
had  had  them  translated  into  Danish,  for  tl 
King  to  read  at  the  same  time.    After  pressii 
these  things  as  strongly  as  we  felt  right,  we  e 
pressed  our  religious  concern  and  desires  fortl 
King  and  Queen." 

Such  visits,  when  entered  upon  under  a  sen  ' 
of  religious  duty,  can  scarcely  fail  to  liberali  , 
the  opinions  of  the  Prince,  and  lead  to  an  e 
tended  acknowledgement  of  the  rights  of  til 
subject.  May  we  not  also  hope  that  the  R 
deemer's  Kingdom  maybe  advanced,  and  coi 
sequently  man's  permanent  happiness  increasei 
When  Robert  Barclay,  on  the  publication 
his  Apology,  was  writing  so  plainly,  and  ej 
pressing  such  home  truths  to  Charles  II.,  he  e< 
forced  their  authority,  and  urged  their  rece. 
tion,  by  the  unanswerable  appeal,  "  Th<i 
knowest  and  hast  experienced  the  faithfulne 
of  Friends."  And  thus  should  it  ever  be  wij 
him  who  preaches  to  others — he  should  be  ab! 
to  appeal  to  his  own  life — his  own  walk — h 
own  fruits,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  doctrini 
he  recommends. 

Passing  through  Holland  into  Germany,  tht 
visited  the  settlements  of  Friends  at  Mindd 
and  Pyrmont,  with  whom,  in  their  trials,  the 
were  brought  into  close  sympathy,  and  who 
they  believed  to  be  a  Christian  people.  ] 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  Antwerp,  &c,  abundant  ope: 
ings  for  service,  both  of  a  religious  and  phila; 
thropic  character,  presented,  which  the  indef 
tigable  industry  and  zeal  of  our  travellers  d 
not  allow  to  pass  unimproved.    From  Amste| 
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E.  Fry  writes,  "  When  I  see  how  ripe  the 
elds  are  unto  harvest  every  where,  I  long  and 
that  more  labourers  may  be  brought  into 
is  most  interesting,  important,  and,  may  I  not 
<t  delightful  service;  but  there  must  be  a  pre- 
station for  it,  by  yielding  to  the  cross  of 
rist,  and  often  deep  humiliations  and  much 
(If-abasement  are  needful,  before  the  Lord  makes 
luch  use  of  us,  but  above  all,  we  must  yield 
irisoi  irselves  to  God,  as  £  those  that  are  alive  from 
tim  le  dead  ;'  He  will  then  fit  us  for  His  own  work 
i  His  own  way." 

At  Dusseldorf,  "  weak  in  body,  and  rather 
11  Ptv  in  spirits,"  and  ready  to  query  to  whom 
ould  she  go  ?  she  was  enabled  to  lay  hold  in 
|ith  of  the  belief,  that  "  with  God,  all  things 
"  -e  possible,"  and  she  found  it  in  her  own  ex- 
?rience  to  be  so,  for,  says  she,  "  our  Lord  helped 
,  and  regarded  me" — she  could  then  return 
1  lanks,  and  "  eat  her  meat  with  gladness  and 
ngleness  of  heart." 

After  her  return  home  in  the  Fifth  month, 
le  received  a  favourable  reply  to  the  address 
hich  William  Allen  and  herself  had  believed 
their  duty  to  have  presented  to  the  king  of 
russia,  when  they  were  in  Berlin,  and  respect- 
ig  which,  he  had  remarked  at  the  time  of  its 

1"  resentation,  that  "  the  Spirit  of  God  must  have 
?lped  them  to  express  themselves  as  they  had 
.eJt>ne."    She  also  says,  "  There  certainly  is  the 
^Jipst  extraordinary  opening  in  the  hearts  of 
(J  lose  in  authority  on  the  Continent  to  receive 
Ue." 

!  At  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
lseB  an,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  she  accompanied 
e™1  Hannah  C.  Backhouse — whose  religious  services 
m\  this  country,  a  few  years  ago,  many  of  us 
°''  ell  remember— into  the  men's  meeting,  where 
i   'lizabeth  Fry  expressed  her  belief  that  "if 
lere  was  more  faithfulness  at  all  times  and  in 
™  il  places — in  the  Market  place — in  the  Count- 
m  ig  house — there  would  be  preachers  of  right- 
eousness, and  there  would  be  judges  raised  up 
Mb  at  the  first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  begin- 
ning; that  we  should,  as  a  people,  arise,  shine 
hd  show  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  risen 
pon  us,  and  that  we  should  uphold  our  im- 
portant testimonies  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
leekness.     I  also  showed  those  who  were 
'oung,  how  gently  our  Lord  dealt  with  us,  how 
te  fitted  us  for  His  own  work,  how  He  gave 
s,  not  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  love  and  of 
i'j  ower  and  of  a  sound  mind.    I  also  expressed 
IjnJ  iy  desire  for  all  those  engaged  in  the  discipline, 
tl  lat  their  spirits  might  be  covered  with  charity, 
vii  iat  they  might  seek  to  restore  the  offender,  re- 
P,  Ibembering  themselves,  lest  they  should  also  be 
exempted  ;  and  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
Strengthen  the  things  that  remain  that  were 
lidij  ?ady  to  die." 

i[a;I  It  was  a  remark  of  John  Woolman,  that 
man's  happiness  stands  not  in  great  possessions, 


but  in  a  heart  devoted  to  follow  Christ ;"  and 
thus  it  evidently  appears,  believed  also  Elizabeth 
Fry.  In  early  life  she  was  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  she  was  not  to  be  "  a  drone  ;" 
well  had  she  borne  the  impression  with  her  in 
the  prime  and  strength  of  her  day,  and  now 
that  her  sun  had  passed  its  meridian,  and  she 
was  sensible  that  the  shades  of  evening  were 
beginning  to  gather  around  her — hastened  pro- 
bably by  a  life  of  unusual  exertion  and  many 
tribulations,  she  was  not  satisfied  to  conclude 
that  she  could  be  excused  from  labouring  in  the 
field  into  which  she  believed  herself  led  by  her 
Divine  Master,  and  there  industriously  employ- 
ing the  talent  committed  to  her  care.  Though 
she  shrank  from  the  effort  of  leaving  home,  and 
prayed  that  if  the  call  was  not  of  the  Lord,  she 
might  be  made  certainly  to  know  it,  she  again 
believed  it  right  to  visit  some  places  on  the 
Continent,  and  accompanied  by  her  brother 
Joseph,  she  reached  Rotterdam  the  last  of  the 
Seventh  month,  1841. 

The  writer  does  not  design,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, to  follow  our  travellers  closely  in  their 
journeyings.  If  we  have  been  at  all  successful 
in  these  Notices  in  giving  our  readers  who  have 
not  perused  the  Memoir  of  her  Life,  such  an 
idea  of  her  character,  her  views,  and  the  more 
especial  objects  of  her  solicitude,  as  we  have 
desired,  they  will  be  able  to  picture  to  them- 
selves, much  of  what  actually  occurred  as  she 
passed  through  some  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Holland,  Denmark,  Hanover,  Prussia,  and  Sile- 
sia. Her  heart  yearned  for  the  welfare  of  all 
classes,  and  she  endeavoured  to  help  all  on  their 
heavenward  journey,  by  preaching  to  them  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  reason- 
ing with  them  "  of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come."  Tn  the  palace,  the 
prison,  and  the  "  little  German  pot-house,"  she 
equally  felt  the  incalculable  importance  of  a 
right  improvement  of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon 
their  occupants,  well  knowing  that  for  that 
which  a  man  hath,  and  not  for  that  which  he 
hath  not,  he  must  give  an  account.  _  Before 
leaving  the  matters  connected  wish  this  journey 
it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  Elizabeth  Fry's 
chief  object  in  going  to  Berlin  had  reference  to 
the  prisons  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  When 
she  arrived  there,  the  royal  family  had  gone 
into  Silesia,  whither  our  travellers  were  invited 
to  follow  them.  This  was  not  a  light  prospect 
to  her,  for  her  editors  say  that  she  had  naturally 
the  fear  of  man  deeply  implanted  in  her  cha- 
racter ;  and  she  feared,  lest  in  her  intercourse 
with  these  noble  personages,  anything  might 
occur,  either  in  herself  or  her  companions,  that 
should  not  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God,  her  Sa- 
viour. They  had  a  most  interesting  meeting  in 
the  evening  at  the  Countess  Reden's — where, 
by  the  way,  in  honour  of  the  English  guests, 
they  had  had   apple  dumplings  for  dinner, 
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1  which  were  really  very  nice.'  The  Royal 
family,  including  the  King  and  Queen,  were  in 
attendance,  and  "  the  poor  Tyrolese  flocked  in 
numbers.  I  doubt,"  says  she,  "  such  a  meeting 
ever  having  been  held  before  anywhere — the 
curious  mixture  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  My 
poor  heart  almost  failed  me ;  most  earnestly  did 
I  pray  for  best  help,  and  not  unduly  to  fear 
man."  "  It  was  a  solemn  time."  She  thought 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Silesia 
the  most  interesting  and  curious  assemblage  of 
persons"  she  had  ever  met  with. 

In  the  first  month  of  1842  she  was  a  guest  at 
a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner.  These  are  splendid  oc- 
casions, and  we  would  probably,  as  a  first  im- 
pression, be  likely  to  conclude,  rather  inappro- 
priate ones  for  the  plain,  staid,  self-denying 
female  Quaker  preacher  to  mingle  in.  The 
great  object  of  Elizabeth  Fry's  life,  pursued 
with  almost  unexampled  industry  from  the  com- 
mencement of  her  religious  career  to  its  close, 
was  to  promote  in  spirit  and  in  truth  the  re- 
lig-ion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  labour  for 
the  good  of  her  fellow  creatures  in  every  way. 
For  the  great  and  the  lowly  she  was  equally 
solicitous,  for  she  believed  that  all  souls  were 
alike  precious  in  the  Divine  sight.  In  Eng- 
land— and  indeed  in  all  monarchical  govern- 
ments— it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  common 
subject  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  monarch,  or  of 
those  in  high  stations;  and  in  accepting  the  in- 
vitation to  this  dinner,  Elizabeth  Fry  only  car- 
ried out  her  own  long-settled  plan,  "  to  avail 
herself  ofthe  openings."  But  let  us  hear  her  own 
description  of  it  in  a  letter  to  her  sister,  Lady 
Buxton. 

"  With  respect  to  my  Mansion  House  visit,  it 
appeared  laid  upon  me  to  go,  therefore  I  went ; 
also  at  the  most  earnest  wish  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Lady  Mayoress.  I  was  wonderfully  strength- 
ened, bodily  and  mentally,  and  believe  I  was  in 
my  right  place  there,  though  an  odd  one  for 
me.  I  sat  between  Prince  Albert  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  at  dinner,  and  a  most  interesting 
time  we  had ;  our  conversation  on  very  nu- 
merous important  subjects.  The  Prince,  Minis- 
ters, Bishops,  Citizens,  Church,  Quakers,  &c, 
&c,  all  surrounding  one  table,  and  such  a  feel- 
ing of  harmony  over  us  all.  It  was  a  very  re- 
markable occasion  ;  I  hardly  ever  had  such  kind- 
ness and  respect  shown  me ;  it  was  really  hum- 
bling and  affecting  to  me,  and  yet  sweet,  to  see 
such  various  persons,  whom  I  had  worked  with 
for  years  past,  showing  such  genuine  kindness 
and  esteem,  so  far  beyond  my  most  unworthy 
deserts." 

With  Prince  Albert  she  "spoke  very  seri- 
ously upon  the  Christian  education  of  their 
children,  the  management  of  the  nursery,  the 
infinite  importance  of  a  holy  and  religious  life  ; 
how  I  had  seen  it  in  all  ranks  of  life ;  no  real 
peace  or  prosperity  without  it." 
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A  few  days  after  the  dinner  at  the  Lc  , 
Mayor's,  she  met  by  appointment  the  King  E 
Prussia,  who  was  then  in  London,  and  arrant  | 
ments  were  then  made  for  him  and  herself  | 
visit  Newgate  the  following  morning.    T  ttl 
plan  also  was  for  him  on  leaving  the  prison  | 
see  her  at  her  own  house  at  Upton  Lane.    (  I 
the  first  of  the  2d  month  she  writes :  "  Y<  j 
terday  was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  whi  | 
memory  lasts.   We  set  off  about  eleven  o'cloc  j 
my  sister  Gurney  and  myself,  to  meet  the  Ki  | 
of  Prussia  at  Newgate.    I  proceeded  with  t  R 
Lady  Mayoress  to  Newgate,  where  we  we  | 
met  by  many  gentlemen.   My  dear  brother  a:  | 
sister  Gurney,  and  Susannah  Corder,  being  wi  $ 
me,  was  a  great  comfort.    We  waited  so  lo:  H 
for  the  King  that  I  feared  he  would  not  com  | 
however,  at  last  he  arrived,  and  the  Lady  Ma  j 
oress  and  I,  accompanied  by  the  Sheriffs,  went  | 
meet  the  King  at  the  door  of  the  prison.    I  j 
appeared  much  pleased  to  meet  our  little  part;  ;j 
and  after  taking  a  little  refreshment,  he  ga  l  j 
me  his  arm,  and  we  proceeded  into  the  pris(  j 
and  up  to  one  of  the  long  wards,  where  ever  j 
thing  was  prepared  ;  the  poor  women  round  tl  .• 
table,  about  sixty  of  them,  many  of  our  Ladic  ,: 
Committee,  and  some  others ;  also  numbers  „ 
gentlemen  following  the  King,  Sheriffs,  &c.  |  | 
felt  deeply,  but  quiet  in  spirit — fear  of  mi  B 
much  removed.     After  we  were  seated,  tl 
King  on  my  right  hand,  the  Lady  Mayoress  ( 
my  left,  I  expressed  my  desire  that  the  attentit 
of  none,  particularly  the  poor  prisoners,  might  1 
diverted  from  attending  to  our  reading  by  tl 
company  there,  however  interesting,  but  th 
we  should  remember  that  the  King  of  kin. 
and  Lord  of  lords  was  present,  in  whose  fe: 
we  should  abide,  and  seek  to  profit  by  what  v 
heard.    I  then  read  the  12th  chapter  of  R> 
mans.   I  dwelt  on  the  mercies  of  God  being  tli 
strong  inducement  to  serve  Him,  and  no  longt 
to  be  conformed  to  this  world.   Then  I  finishe 
the  chapter,  afterwards  impressing  our  all  beiii 
members  of  one  body,  poor  and  rich,  high  an 
low,  all  one  in  Christ,  and  members  of  one  ai 
other.  I  then  related  the  case  of  a  poor  prisone 
who  appeared  truly  converted,  and  who  becan 
such  a  holy  example  ;  then  I  enlarged  on  lo\ 
and  forgiving  one  another,  showing  how  Chrii 
tians  must  love  their  enemies,  &c,  &c.  Afttll 
a  solemn  pause,  to  my  deep  humiliation  and  if 
the  cross,  I  believed  it  my  duty  to  kneel  dowl 
before  this  most  curious,  interesting  and  mixejj 
company,  for  I  felt  my  God  must  be  served  thl 
same  every  where,  and  amongst  all  peopl|j 
whatever  reproach  it  brought  me  into.  Th| 
King  afterwards  again  gave  me  his  arm,  anl 
we  walked  down  together  :  there  were  diflicu  | 
ties  raised  about  his  going  to  Upton,  but  he  chos  | 
to  persevere.    I  went  with  the  Lady  Mayoral 
and  the  Sheriffs,  and  the  King  with  his  owl 
people.    We  arrived  first ;  I  had  to  hasten  tl 
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ie  off  my  cloak,  and  then  went  down  to  meet 
m  at  his  carriage-door,  with  my  husband,  and 
?en  of  our  sons  and  sons-in-law.  I  presented 
the  King  our  eight  daughters  and  daughters- 

,,|.-law,  (R          E — : —  C          only  away)  our 

ven  sons  and  eldest  grandson,  my  brother  and 
ter  Buxton,  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Pelly,  and 
f  sister,  Elizabeth  Fry — my  brother  and  sister 
f!  irney  he  had  known  before — and  afterwards 
'esented  twenty-five  of  our  grandchildren, 
e  had  a  solemn  silence  before  our  meal, 
lich  was  handsome  and  fit  for  a  King,  yet  not 
travagant— every  thing  most  complete  and 
I  sat  by  the  King,  who  appeared  to 
1  Joy  his  dinner,  perfectly  at  his  ease  and  very 
}  ppy  with  us.  We  went  into  the  drawing- 
6m,  after  another  solemn  silence,  and  a  few 
Drds  which  I  uttered  in  prayer  for  the  King 
Id  Queen.  We  found  a  deputation  of  Friends 
th  an  address  to  read  to  him— this  was  done; 
i  King  appeared  to  feel  it  much.  We  then 
d  to  part. 

"  The  King  expressed  his  desire  that  bless' 
rs  might  continue  to  rest  upon  our  house." 
The  novelty  and  touching  interest  of  this  oc 
sion,  will  excuse,  in  the  estimation  of  our 
iders,.  the  length  of  its  description.  Who, 
en  in  this  country,  how  thoroughly  soever  re 
blican  his  sentiments  may  be,  but  must  deeply 
npathize  with  Elizabeth  Fry — a  woman  of 
en  sensibilities,  and  of  strong  parental  attach 
nts — in  the  scenes  of  this  day !    To  have 
>und  her  at  such  a  time  fifteen  who  called 
mother,  and  twenty-five  of  her  children's 
ildren,  was  calculated  to  mellow  her  heart, 
"  i  prostrate  her  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
^  rd's  tender  mercies.  U.  M 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 
From  the  printed  minutes,  a  copy  of  which 
been  kindly  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  the 
lowing  extracts  are  made  : 
hfllA  report  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Murray 
ad*  was  presented  and  read.  It  is  truly 
:eptable  to  the  Meeting,  giving  evidence  of 
:  faithfulness  with  which  the  trust  has  been 
inaged. 

*|The  Report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  as 
ows : — 

"In  attempting  to  discharge  the  responsible 
ties  devolving  upon  them  the  past  year,  the 
ustees  of  the  Murray  fund  have  continued  to 
1  much  satisfaction  in  the  belief  that  their 
ours  are  yielding  fruit,  through  the  blessing 


This  fund  is  understood  to  be  derived  from  the 
[uest  of  Lindley  Murray,  late  of  England,  but  origin- 
7  of  New  York  ;  the  principal  objects  named  in  his 
I  being  to  print  and  circulate  books  calculated  to 
mote  piety  and  virtue,  and  to  support  the  truth  of 
risiianitv,  and  to  assist  the  colored  race  in  education 

other  respects. 


of  Him  who  has  said,  1  In  the  morning  sow  thy 
seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine 
hand,  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall 
prosper,  either  this  or  that.' 

"  The  cause  of  peace  has  renewedly  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  Trustees.  Between  five 
and  six  hundred  copies  of  '  Dymond  on  War,' 
have  been  circulated ;  and  two  hundred  dollars 
have  been  paid  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  to 
aid  in  the  publication  and  distribution  of  that 
excellent  tract,  '  Considerations  on  the  Law- 
fulness of  War,  under  the  Gospel  Dispensation.' 

"  Through  the  agency,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, of  a  person  acting  especially  for  seamen, 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  dissemination  of  the 
<  Power  of  Religion '  amongst  them,  this  valua- 
ble work  has  been  extensively  spread.  The 
individual  writes,  that  it  has  continued  to  carry 
comfort  to  the  sick  and  dying,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  confirming  the  faith  of  the  sailor,  on 
board  many  of  the  ships  that  have  left  this  port. 

"  By  a  statement  from  the  Book  Committee, 
it  appears  that  during  the  past  year,  there  have 
been  printed  three  thousand  copies  of 1  Dymond's 
Essay  on  War,'  and  seventy-three  copies  of 
Penn's  '  No  Cross,  No  Crown,'  have  been  pur- 
chased ;  also,  that  one  thousand  copies  of  the 
'  Power  of  Religion,'  and  five  hundred  of  Mott's 
Sketches,'  remaining  of  the  edition  of  last  year, 
have  been  bound  and  mostly  distributed.  The 
Committee  remark  that  these  volumes  have 
been  widely  spread,  and  they  believe,  usefully 
so  in  various  ways,  and  in  far  distant  climates, 
where  they  will  doubtless  exercise  a  religious 
and  moral  influence. 

"  Donations,  amounting  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, have  been  made  to  the  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum  Society.  This  excellent  Institution  is 
calculated  to  call  forth  much  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. So  large  an  establishment,  though  con- 
ducted on  principles  of  the  strictest  economy, 
is  necessarily  attended  with  very  great  expense; 
and  it  has  been  with  much  gratification  that  this 
assistance  has  been  afforded. 

"  The  amount  of  receipts  during  the  year  has 
been  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
dollars,  derivable  from  the  same  sources  that 
have  been  stated  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
former  years.  The  expenditures  have  been, 
through  the  Committee  on  Charity,  about  one 
thousand  dollars,  which,  with  the  sums  pre- 
viously stated  in  this  report,  and  smaller  dona- 
tions, through  the  Committee  on  Colored  Per- 
sons, and  to  Friends'  Sewing  Societies  of  several 
descriptions,  whose  labours  are  for  the  indigent 
not  of  our  Society,  comprise  nearly  the  amount 
of  receipts." 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Committee 
appointed  last  year  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Scipio  as  follows  : 

64  The  Committee  appointed  in  the  case  of 
Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting ;  and  instructed  to 
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endeavour,  in  the  spirit  of  restoring  love,  to  heal 
dissensions,  and  promote  that  unity  which  be- 
comes Christian  brethren,  that  the  proper  sub- 
ordination to  the  Yearly  Meeting  may  be 
restored — 

"  Report — That  five  of  their  number  attended 
that  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  sixth  month  last. 
In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the  clerk  of 
that  meeting,  it  became  necessary  that  one 
should  be  appointed  at  its  commencement ;  and 
David  Thomas  being  proposed,  was  united  with, 
without  objection,  and  appointed  to  the  service. 

"  The  Committee  offered  the  minute  of  their 
appointment  which  was  freely  accepted,  and 
the  names  of  those  in  attendance  were  entered 
on  their  minutes ;  and  they  laboured  according 
to  their  ability  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  they  were  appointed;  and,  though  objec- 
tions were  made  to  receiving  the  document 
containing  the  names  of  the  Correspondents  of 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  which  had, 
some  time  before,  been  forwarded  to  them  by 
our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  yet  the  labours  of 
the  Committee  so  far  prevailed  that  the  objec- 
tions were  yielded,  and  the  document  was  re- 
corded ;  and  copies  of  it  were  directed  to  the 
Monthly  Meetings  for  their  observance  :  and  the 
hope  was  entertained  that  the  difficulties,  which 
had  for  some  time  existed  there,  would  be  re- 
moved. Yet  the  Committtee  apprehended  that 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty  required  that 
they  should  attend  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and,  also,  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Scipio  and 
Hector.  And  those  Monthly  Meetings  were 
requested  to  adjourn  to  times  proposed,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Committee. 

"The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Scipio  first  occur- 
red. Six  of  the  Committee  were  present.  At  this 
meeting  information  was  received  from  Scipio 
Preparative  Meeting — '  That  the  disunity  which 
had  for  a  considerable  time  existed,  had  resulted 
in  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  the  members 
from  that  meeting,  who  had  set  up  a  separate 
meeting.'  It  was  also  stated,  that  several 
members  from  other  Preparative  Meetings  had 
united  with  them.  None  of  these  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Monthly  Meeting.  The  docu- 
ment containing  the  names  of  the  Correspond- 
ents of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  had  been 
received  and  recorded  :  and  the  business  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  was  conducted  in  harmony. 

At  the  Hector  Monthly  Meeting,  seven  of 
the  Committee  attended.  At  the  opening  of  it, 
on  hearing  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read, 
it  appeared  that  objections  had  been  made  to 
receiving  the  document  directed  down  by  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  that  the  subject  still  re- 
mained undecided. 

"  The  Committee  then  offered  the  minute  of 
their  appointment,  but  objections  were  made  to 
receiving  it ;  and,  though  its  reception  was 
strongly  urged  by  several  members,  as  well  as 


by  the  Committee,  the  opposition  was  si 
that  it  could  not  be  controlled;  and  after  ah 
discussion,  the  disaffected  part  of  the  meejt 
(the  clerk  being  united  with  them),  resolvec 
proceed  with  the  business — wholly  reject  , 
the  Committee  and  the  authority  of  the  Yea 
Meeting  :  and  Friends,  finding  their  efforts 
support  of  right  order  unavailing,  quietly  ^ 
mained  in  their  seats  until  those  withdrew  fr 
the  meeting  house.    After  which,  Friends  i  | 
pointed  a  clerk  for  the  day,  and  preparec  j 
statement  of  what  had  transpired,  and  direc  \ 
it  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  f  j 
Elders,  those  members  of  it  who  favoured  the  dl 
orderly  proceedings  above  described,  did  not 
semble  with  Friends,  but  held  a  meeting  sej 
rate  from  them. 

"  At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Discipli: 
eight  of  the  Committee  were  in  attendan 
None  of  those  disaffected  members  from  Hect 
or  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Socie 
at  Scipio,  were  present,  but  held  a  meeting 
themselves,  not  far  distant. 

"  No  report  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  I 
ruyter  was  received  at  the  Quarterly  Meetin 
and  from  information  verbally  given  by  one 
the  representatives,  it  was  apprehended  that  1 
clerk  of  that  meeting,  who  was  also  a  rep; 
sentative,  had  conveyed  the  report  to  the  me 
of  Separatists  ;  and  further  inquiry  confirm 
this  apprehension. 

"  The  business  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  v 
conducted  with  entire  unanimity. 

"A  Committee  was  appointed  to  advise  and 
sist  Hector  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  difficult! 
that  would  be  likely  to  attend  it  in  its  reduc 
and  peculiar  situation.  And  another  Commit! 
was  appointed  to  extend  such  care  and  labo 
in  the  case  of  Deruyter  Monthly  Meeting, 
might  appear  necessary. 

"  A  schism  has  thus  taken  place  in  Scij 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the  seceders  appear 
have  organized  themselves  into  a  separate  ! 
ciety — holding  meetings  of  their  own — calli! 
themselves  the  Society  of  Friends — and  assu) 
ing  for  their  meetings  the  names  of  those  frc 
which  they  have  separated. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Thomas  Willis."' 

The  contents  of  the  foregoing  report  engag 
the  very  serious  attention  of  this  Meeting, 
was  particularly  affecting  to  find  that  a  co 
siderable  number  of  the  members  of  that  Qua 
terly  Meeting,  persisting  in  their  insubordina 
course,  had  seceded  from  it,  and  had  set  up 
meeting  which  they  called  the  Quarterly  Me< 
ing  of  Scipio,  and  also  other  Meetings.  Tl 
Committee  appointed  last  year  was  continue 
and  requested  to  afford  such  assistance  to  Frien 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Scipio  as  their  ca 
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is  a  |iall  demand  ;  and  the  Committee  is  requested 
raj,  j»  present  a  full  report  next  year. 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  to  be  held  in  Canada 

E noted  in  our  last  week's  number,  to  be  held 
[   the  following  manner,  viz. 
Yonge  Street  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  be  held 
i  Fourth  day  after  the  third  First-day  in  Se- 
pnd  and  Twelfth  months  ;  and  on  Fourth-day 
ff  |  ter  the  fourth  First-day,  in  the  Sixth  and  Ninth 
,.^onths,  at  11  o'clock, 
yr  Second  and  Ninth  months  at  Pickering. 
iirec ,  Sixth  and  Twelfth  months  at  Yonge  street. 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  the  day  pre- 
ding  at  1 1  o'clock. 

West  Lake  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  be  held  on 
ourth-day  after  the  last  First-day  in  Second 
ionth,  on  Fourth  day  after  the  third  First-day 
!i  Sixth  and  Twelfth  months,  and  on  Fourth- 
ly after  the  first  First-day  in  Tenth  month,  at  1 1 
clock. 

Second  and  Tenth  months  at  West  Lake. 
Sixth  month  at  Leeds. 
Twelfth  month  at  Kingston. 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  the  day  pre- 
rQfjjeding,  at  11  o'clock. 

On  Sixth  day  morning,  a  proposition  was  ver)r 
elingly  made  in  this  Meeting,  attended  with 
;ep  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  our  beloved 
J  )ciety,  whether  essential  benefit  might  not  be 
n  bped  for,  from  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
fferent  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  America, 
relation  to  our  present  tried  state.    The  office 
Peace  Maker  was  seen  to  be  an  interesting  one, 
id  the  promise  appended  to  it  still  is,  "Blessed 
e  the  peace  makers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
e  Children  of  God."  And  after  solemn  delibe- 
|  ition  on  the  nature  and  great  importance  of  the 
pject  in  view,  the  restoration  of  the  Society  to 
Aa.t  unity  and  fellowship,  that  formerly  charac- 
terized it,  the  Meeting  decided,  with  entire 
'  aanimity,  on  making  an  appointment  for  this 
(Jiurpose  ;  and  in  the  hope  that  our  dear  friends 
".if  the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  who  are  equally 
Liiiterested  with  us,  will  respond  to  the  proposi- 
iJjon,  we  hereby  suggest  with  great  deference  to 
"Jjieir  judgment,  that  if  the  way  opens  for  it, 
,  Jiiey  will  make  similar  appointments,  in  order 
Jliat  such  Committees  may  assemble  in  one  body 
lip  the  Representatives  of  the  Society,  to  feel 
Ifter  the  mind  of  truth  in  relation  to  this  con- 
'li'lfern.    We  trust,  that  Friends  coming  together, 
.Jpder  such  feelings  as  the  object  contemplated 
;  |fin  scarcely  fail  to  inspire,  and  with  a  deep 
:  jjfeling  that  our  dependence  for  instruction  and 
nljelp  must  be  on  the  Lord,  would  be  humbly 
rostrated  before  him.    It  is  a  Christian  privi- 
!ge  for  brethren  to  meet  together,  feel  and 
empathize  with  each  other  in  their  varied  trials, 
ad  ask  counsel  of  him  who  is  Head  over  all 
lings  to  the  Church.    The  object  proposed, 
nou^h  of  great  magnitude,  is  nevertheless  simple 
it  its  character,  unconnected  with  any  precon- 


clusions,  and  without  anything  binding  upon  the 
Yearly  Meetings.  We  have  appointed  to  repre- 
sent us,  our  friends  Richard  Mott,  Thomas 
Willis,  Henry  Rowntree,  Richard  Carpenter, 
Smith  Upton,  Wager  Hull,  William  F.  Mott, 
Paul  Upton,  Samuel  F.  Mott,  James  Brown, 
and  James  Congdon ; — and  we  would  pro- 
pose that  the  Friends  who  may  be  appoint- 
ed, meet  at  Baltimore,  on  the  second  Second- 
day,  in  Seventh  month,  1849,  unless  some 
other  place  more  suitable  shall  be  designa- 
ted. It  was  concluded  that  the  information 
of  this  concern  and  movement  be  alluded  to  in 
the  Epistles,  and  the  Clerk  was  requested  to 
forward  copies  of  this  Minute  to  the  different 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  America ;  and 
also  to  those  of  our  beloved  friends  in  London 
and  Dublin,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  unite 
with  us  in  this  concern ;  it  being  the  common 
cause  of  the  Society. 

The  important  concerns  of  the  Meeting  being 
now  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  we 
have  thankfully  to  acknowledge  tnat  during  the 
several  sittings  of  it,  Christian  harmony  and  con- 
descension have  prevailed,  and  that  in  unmerited 
mercy,  the  favour  of  the  blessed  Head  of  the 
Church  has  been  extended  unto  us — grateful  for 
his  goodness,  we  now  take  an  affectionate  leave 
of  each  other,  to  meet  again  in  this  capacity 
next  year,  if  our  Heavenly  Father  shall  so  per- 
mit. 


Signed. 


Richard  Mott. 
Clerk  this  year. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

The  32d  anniversary  of  that  institution  was 
held  at  New  York,  near  the  middle  of  last 
month.  From  the  report  presented  by  the  pro- 
per officers,  it  appears  that  there  have  been  dis- 
tributed within  the  past  year  no  less  than  655,066 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  being  an  increase  of 
28,196  over  those  of  the  preceding  year ;  and 
forming  a  total,  since  the  formation  of  the  society 
of  5,780,095  copies.  Four  thousand  more 
copies  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  just  been 
sent  to  Mexico.  There  have  been  1 16  auxiliary 
societies  added  during  the  year. 

Besides  numerous  grants  of  the  Scriptures  to 
individuals  and  to  feeble  auxiliaries,  others  have 
been  made  to  the  American  Bethel  Society  for 
Boatmen — the  American  Seamen's  Friend  So- 
ciety for  Seamen  and  its  Chaplains, — American 
Protestant  Society — American  Home  Missionary 
Society, — American  Tract  Society, — American 
Sunday  School  Union, — Methodist  Episcopal 
S.  S.  Union, — Foreign  Evangelical  Society, — 
Presbyterian  and  the  American  Boards  of  Foreign 
Missions  for  Indian  Tribes.  Also,  for  Oregon, 
Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies.  Grants  of  money 
have  been  made  for  publishing  the  Scriptures  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Syria,  Persia  and  India. 
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Dr.  Tyng  congratulated  the  President  on  the 
discreet  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution had  been  conducted,  the  perfect  unani- 
mity of  feeling  prevailing  among  its  officers,  the 
discretion  and  moderation  exercised  by  them  on 
all  points  calculated  to  stir  up  difference  of  feel- 
ing, and  finally  the  great  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness of  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  the  ^flattering  prospects  of  the  opening 
year. 

Dr.  Pomeroy,  of  Maine,  said  :  Cross  over  to 
Europe  for  a  moment,  and  take  your  station  in 
the  Turkish  empire.  Let  your  eye  range  over 
Syria,  Chaldea,  Armenia,  Macedon  and  Greece, 
where  the  Bible  first  came,  and  where  the  foot 
of  Jesus  trod.  Through  the  mysterious  provi- 
dence of  God  the  light  has  long  since  gone  out, 
and  darkness  has  rolled  back  and  rested  for 
1200  years  over  the  land.  If  you  will  look  at 
the  real  condition  of  men  there,  you  will  see 
how  they  need  the  Bible.  Ignorant,  debased 
and  corrupt.  Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  of 
it,  but  the  Bible  has  an  immense  power  in  the 
life  that  now  is. 

Go  down  among  the  people  of  Constantinople. 
There  are  no  roads,  no  carriages  ;  camels  are 
jostling  one  another  in  the  narrow  streets  ;  men, 
women  and  mules  are  all  crowded  together. — 
There  are  no  windows  in  the  houses  on  the  side 
towards  the  street,  unless  they  are  barricaded, 
and  why?  Because  no  man  can  trust  his  neigh- 
bour.— What  I  mean  to  say  is,  if  you  can  put 
the  holy  scriptures  among  the  1,300,000  souls 
there,  they  may  pull  down  the  gratings  of  their 
windows,  and  generosity,  peace  and  prosperity 
will  dwell  there.  The  Bible  would  make  Leba- 
non a  terrestial  paradise,  if  you  will  only  send  it 
there. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Political. — The  Whig  National  Convention  as- 
sembled in  this  city  on  the  7thinst..and  adjourned 
on  the  9th.  Gen.  Zaehary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana, 
was  nominated  for  President,  and  Millard  Fill- 
more, of  New  York,  for  Vice  President.  The 
Presidential  campaign  being  now  fairly  opened,  we 
may  mention  a  third  nomination,  which  has  not 
yet  been  noticed  in  our  paper.  The  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Liberty  Party,  held  at  Buffalo  in  the 
10th  month  last,  nominated  John  1'.  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  President,  and  Leicester  King,  of 
Ohio,  for  Vice  President. 

Congress. — A  joint  resolution  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  on  the  17th  of  next  month,  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mexico. — It  appears  that  the  Treaty  has  been 
ratified.  Official  intelligence  to  that  elfect  is  said 
to  have  been  received  at  Washington.  Arrange- 
ments were  making  in  Mexico,  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  American  army. 

Europe. — Dates  from  Liverpool  are  to  the  27th 
ult.,  by  the  Acadia.  Trade  generally  seems  dull ; 
cotton  has  still  further  declined,  and  breadstufls 


firm,  but  without  much  activity.    The  growi 
crops  continue  to  present  a  very  promising  appes 
ance,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Hou 
of  Lords  has  rejected  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bi. 
by  a  majority  of  five.    The  trial  of  Mitchell,  und 
the  crown  and  government  security  bill,  took  pla 
in  Dublin  on  the  26th.    His  counsel  made  a  ve 
bold  speech  in  his  defence,  denouncing  the  la 
under  which  Mitchell  had  been  arraigned,  revie1 
ing  the  condition  of  Ireland,  strongly  condemnir  . 
the  conduct  of  the  English  Government  towar  j 
her,  and  asserting  the  right  of  the  people  to  rii 
against  the  Government.  He  was  frequently  inte 
rupted  by  the  court,  but  insisted  on  his  right 
proceed.    The  latest  report  was  that  the  jury  li£ 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Fiance  appears  to  I 
generally  quiet.    In  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  P 
land,  in  the  Assembly  on  the  23d,  Lamartine  mac  j 
an  impressive  speech  in  defence  of  the  pacific  fo 
eign  policy  of  the  Provisional  Government,  oppo 
ing  armed  interference  in  behalf  of  Poland,  or  .  « 
the  Italian  insurgents,  unless  the  latter  should  n 
quest  it,  supporting  the  policy  of  friendly  remoil  = 
strance  in  favour  of  Polish  independence,  an( 
urging  the  importance  of  general  peace.  Thes! 
remarks  were  received  with  loud  applause,  an 
the  subject  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  fi 
reign  affairs,  with  a  resolution  virtually  approvin 
the  views  of  Lamartine.    The  committee  on  th| 
constitution  is  said  to  have  agreed  on  the  followin 
provisions.    A  President  of  the  Republic,  and  j 
single  Chamber,  to  be  elected  every  three  years,  b  j 
universal  suffrage.     The  magistracy,  includin  , 
judges  of  all  courts,  to  be  also  triennially  electe 
by  the  people,  on  the  same  day  with  the  election  1 
for  President  and  Representatives.    A  decree  fo  t 
the  banishment  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  I) 
is  reported  as  having  passed  the  Assembly  on  tu  | 
26th,  by  a  vote  of  632  to  63.    Some  disturbance 
took  place  in  Vienna  on  the  18lh,  and  the  Emperc  j 
having  secretly  left  the  city  the  same  evening,  a 
attempt  was  made  to  get  up  a  Republican  move 
ment,  but  this  was  suppressed.   The  ministers  ac  1 
nounced  that  the  Emperor  had  only  departed  o  1 
account  of  his  health.     At  the  last  report,  his  rel:  I 
turn  was  hourly  expected,  and  quiet  appears  t  ' 
have  been  restored.    A  rebellion  has  broken  ou> 
in  Greece.    Treviso,  in  the  Venitian  territory,  ha  , 
been  invested  by  the  Austrians,  but  still  held  oa1 
at  the  last  accounts.    The  combined  Sardinia*! 
and  Neapolitan  fleet  had  arrived  at  Venice,    i II 
terrible  massacre  took  place  at  Napleson  the  15th 
It  appears  that  the  King  demanded  of  the  Parliai  i 
ment  that  on  their  opening  they  should  take  at  I 
oath  which  they  considered  inconsistent  with  thdj 
concessions  previously  made,  and  accordingly  del! 
manded  a  modification  of  its  form.    The  Kinj I  . 
having  refused,  and  ordered  out  the  troops,  the1: 
National  Guard  erected  barricades.    It  is  said  thai 
the  King  then  consented  to  the  opening  of  Parlia  1 
ment  without  any  oath,  but  the  National  Guard  1 
demanded  further  concessions,  among  which  was  ( 
the  abolition  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.    A  tremen^  [ 
clous  conflict  then  commenced  between  the  troopi  , 
and  the  National  Guard,  and  the  lazzaroni  of  the 
city  being  offered  the  plunder  of  the  houses,  took 
part  with  the  troops,  massacred  the  Guards  and  theii 
families  in  every  quarter,  and  pillaged  and  burned 
many  of  their  houses.    The  Guards  were  finally 
overcome,  after  a  long  and  bloody  combat.  The 
city  is  represented  as  presenting  a  horrible  appear- 
ance after  the  contest. 
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ELIZABETH  FRY. 
Notice  of  the  Memoir  of  her  Life. 

(Continued  from  page  621.) 

"  If  I  will,  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is 
that  to  thee  ? — follow  thou  me."  It  is  appre- 
hended that  the  lesson  meant  to  be  conveyed  in 
this  query  and  injunction,  was,  that  each  one 
should  mind  his  own  business — his  own  proper 
calling — ever  remembering  that  to  his  own 
master  each  one  must  stand  or  fall.  The  neces- 
sity, however,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  nor  its 
reasonableness  doubted,  for  each  individual,  even 
in  the  performance  of  what  he  believes  to  be  his 
religious  duty,  to  be  careful  to  maintain  in  their 
purity,  and  act  in  all  deference  to  the  principles, 
and  in  due  subordination  to  the  regulations,  of 
the  society  with  which  he  is  in  connection.  The 
very  nature  of  religious  organization  implies  this. 
And  how  beautiful  would  be  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  these  views,  if  we  were  not  so  slow  in 
carrying  them  out,  or  in  manifesting  a  proper 
appreciation  of  them !  or  were  not  so  prone  to 
make  the  enquiry  rather,  what  shall  this  man 
do  ?  Perhaps  Peter,  in  moments  of  supposed 
strength,  though  of  real  weakness,  may  have 
believed  it  more  conducive  to  the  honour  of  his 
Master  to  watch  over  others,  rather  than  himself — 
to  point  to  their  duties,  rather  than  in  all  lowli- 
ness of  mind,  to  fulfil  his  own.  That  some  of 
the  objects  of  Elizabeth  Fry's  solicitude,  and 
her  manner  of  accomplishing  them,  were  obvi- 
ously out  of  the  usual  line,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  peculiar  to  herself,  all  must  have  observed 
who  have  perused  the  Memoir  of  her  Life,  or 
these  brief  Notices.  But  they  were  the  objects 
to  which  she  believed  her  Lord  and  Master 
called  her  attention — and  the  course  she  pursued 
was  that  pointed  out  to  her,  as  she  apprehended, 
I  by  the  same  authority,  circumscribed  also,  as 
i  she  believed,  within  the  limits  of  true  Christian 


liberty :  and  whoso  ventures,  under  a  feeling  of 
self-righteousness,  to  make,  in  relation  to  her,  the 
enquiry  that  Peter  did,  may,  in  a  sober  moment, 
in  the  cool  of  the  day,  receive  a  similar  rebuke. 

In  the  5th  month  of  1842,  Elizabeth  Fry  paid 
"  interesting  and  satisfactory  visits  to  the  Queen 
Dowager,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester."  In  relation  to  them  she  remarks  : 
"  I  went  with  my  heart  lifted  up  for  help  and 
strength  and  direction,  that  the  visits  might  prove 
useful,  that  I  might  drop  the  word  in  season,  and 
that  I  might  myself  be  kept  humble,  watchful, 
and  faithful  to  my  Lord.  I  have  fears  for  my- 
self in  visiting  palaces  rather  than  prisons,  and 
going  after  the  rich  rather  than  the  poor,  lest  my 
eyes  should  become  blinded,  or  I  should  fall 
away  in  any  thing  from  the  simple,  pure  stand- 
ard of  truth  and  righteousness.  1  desired, 
wherever  I  could,  to  throw  in  a  hint  of  a  spirit- 
ual kind,  and  was  enabled  to  do  it.  I  gave  the 
Duchess  some  papers,  with  a  note  to  Prince 
Albert,  requesting  him  to  lay  the  suffering  state 
of  the  Waldenses  from  their  fresh  persecutions, 
before  the  Queen.'' 

These  fears  of  which  she  speaks,  were  evi- 
dences of  watchfulness  on  her  part,  and  often  led 
to  the  solemn  enquiry,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone  ?  They 
appear  so  consonant  with  the  humility  of  the 
Christian  character — so  mistrustful  of  self,  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  the  extraordinary  duties 
of  her  life,  that  had  she  not  every  day  felt  them, 
and  acknowledged  them,  the  writer  would  have 
trembled  for  her  safety,  and  have  feared,  lest  her 
strength  should  indeed,  like  Ephraim's,  have 
been  devoured  by  strangers,  and  she  not  have 
known  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  recruiting  her  enfeebled 
health,  Elizabeth  Fry  passed  a  few  weeks  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  at  the  house  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  Samuel  Hoare,  at  Cromer  in  Norfolk. 
The  fine  sea  views  which  it  commanded — the 
pleasing  recollections  of  her  early  life,  which  its 
location  revived — and  the  relief  from  the  con- 
tinual tide  of  London  engagements,  which  its 
comparative  seclusion  afforded,  were  particularly 
grateful.  During  her  journey  thither,  she  writes 
thus  beautifully  and  feelingly.  "  I  have  sought 
to  have  my  steppings  directed  by  Him,  who 
knows  what  is  best  for  us.  I  have  not  felt  a 
will  in  these  arrangements,  and  I  desire  to  leave 
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all  to  Him  who  orders  all  things  well.  I  at 
times  feel,  particularly  at  night,  so  sunk,  that  I 
am  ready  to  apprehend  my  natural  powers  are 
really  failing.  I  occasionally  ask  in  prayer  for 
passing  revival  from  my  states  of  suffering, 
which  prayers  are  often  remarkably  granted ; 
but  I  am  not  disposed  really  to  ask  for  prolonged 
life,  because  I  fear  lest,  like  Hezekiah,  I  should 
live  to  transgress  before  the  Lord.  I  have  pro- 
bably an  undue  fear  of  an  imbecile  or  childish 
state,  and  becoming  a  burden  to  others ;  at  the 
same  time  the  idea  of  life  being  continued  to  me 
is  pleasant,  and  the  fear  of  death  and  the  grave 
to  my  nature  great;  not  that  I  fear  for  the  ever- 
lasting state,  although  this  confidence  arises  from 
no  trust  in  any  thing  in  myself,  but  faith  in  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  who  tasted  death  for 
every  man,  and  a  full  belief  that  the  tender  mercy 
of  my  God  is  over  all  His  works ;  and,  unworthy 
as  I  am,  that  through  His  mercy,  He  will  not 
cast  me  out  of  His  presence,  (which  I  delight  in,) 
nor  shut  up  His  tender  mercies  from  me." 

While  at  Cromer,  she  says,  "  I  have  felt  the 
weight  of  undertaking  to  establish  a  library  and 
room  for  the  fishermen,  and  something  of  a 
friendly  society,  as  in  my  tender  state  the  grass- 
hopper becomes  a  burden.  I  was  encouraged 
however  in  the  night  by  these  words,  '  Steadfast, 
immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord.'  "  The  main  object  she  had  in  view 
was  to  interest  the  fishermen  of  the  vicinity  in 
reading,  and  thus  draw  them  from  the  public 
house  and  its  attendant  evils. 

In  a  letter  written  from  her  retreat  to  a  co- 
labourer,  when  the  Government  had  for  the 
first  time,  and  after  much  solicitation,  con- 
sented .  to  the  appointment  of  two  matrons, 
to  go  out  in  a  convict  ship  to  have  charge  of  the 
unhappy  women  about  to  be  transported,  she 
makes  the  following  remarks  :  "I  am  often  in- 
expressibly bound  and  brought  low  in  spirit 
when  I  look  at  the  standard  and  holy  example 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  then  behold  my  own 
short-coming.  I  long  for  a  closer  walk  with 
God,  for  myself,  and  all  that  I  love ;  and  that, 
through  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  should 
more  constantly  prove  our  love  to  Him  who 
died  for  us,  and  hath  loved  us  with  an  everlast- 
ing love.  I  quite  feel  my  indulgent  life,  and  am 
very  ready  to  work  when  my  Lord  may  enable 
me.  I  do  not  desire  to  save  myself,  unless  duty 
calls  me  to  do  it;  indeed,  dear  friend,  I  have 
always  felt  it  an  honour  I  have  been  unworthy 
of,  to  do  any  thing  for  my  Lord,  and  to  be  made 
an  instrument  of  good  to  my  fellow-creatures." 

She  returned  home  with  her  health  somewhat 
restored,  and  again  in  the  4th  month  of  1843  left 
it,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  to  visit,  for  the  last 
time,  as  it  proved,  the  continent.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  one  of  her  daughters,  her  brother 
Joseph  and  his  wile,  and  Josiah  Forstcr.  The 
particular  object  of  attraction  was  Paris.  From 
her  first  acquaintance  with  the  French  people, 
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upon  their  own  soil,  she  had  felt  peculiarly  in-  si 
terested  in  them.    She  was  not  without  a  hope  ai 
that  the  labours  of  this  journey  might  be  blessed  c 
to  individuals,  and  perhaps  to  communities.  She*  $ 
anticipated  the  satisfaction  of  finding  in  Guizot, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  administration  in  France,  I 
not  only  the  prudent,  yet  fearless  politician,  but  f 
the  enlightened  philanthropist,  already  prepared  t 
by  his  own  observations  and  reflections  to  re-  j 
spond  so  far  as  possible  to  the  suggestions  she  1 
might  make  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  i 
Dining  at  his  house,  and  seated  at  his  side,  she  \ 
felt  the  occasion  to  be  one  of  great  responsibility.  ( 
"  She  was  encouraged  by  his  courteous  attention,  < 
unreservedly  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subjects  s 
which  had  so  long  been  near  to  her  heart,  i 
They  spoke  of  crime  in  its  origin,  its  conse-  i 
quences,  and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  its  1 
prevention ;  of  the  treatment  of  criminals ;  of  I 
education  and  of  Scriptural  instruction."  ' 
The  attention  of  our  travellers  while  in  Paris  i 
was  directed  to  almost  every  variety  of  object 
that  promised  to  be  useful.   One  day  they  would  I 
attend  the  simple  little  meeting  of  Friends  in  the 
Faubourg  du  Roule — another,  they  would  wait 
upon  the  then  recently  widowed  Duchess  of  ! 
Orleans  at  the  Tuilleries — another  they  would 
visit  the  St.  Lazare  Prison,  amid  such  scenes  of 
disorder  and  deep  evil  as  they  had  seldom  wit- 
nessed — and  another  they  would  be  sent  for  by 
the  King,  with  whom  and  the  Queen  and  the  \ 
Princess  Adelaide  they  had  "rather  a  remark- 
able" opportunity.    One  evening  they  would 
gather  around  them  at  their  hotel  a  party  of  five 
and  twenty  or  thirty  coloured  people,  mostly 
students  of  law  or  medicine,  natives  of  Hayti, 
the  Isle  of  France  or  Gaudaloupe — another  they 
would  receive  a  large  number  of  Greeks  and 
consult  with  them  on  the  best  mode  of  supplying 
their  countrymen  with  books,  andof  promoting  the 
education  of  the  common  people,  the  regulation 
of  their  prisons,  and  the  dissemination  in  the  land 
of  Epaminondes  and  Plato  of  the  saving  truths 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — another  they  met  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  "  about  one  hundred  per-" 
sons,"  perhaps  forty  of  them  pasteurs  and  mis- 
sionaries."   Here,  to  use  her  own  language,  "  I 
ventured  in  fear  to  open  my  mouth  ;  an  interpre- 
ter at  hand.    First,  on  the  state  of  Protestant 
Europe,  the  religious  persecutions  in  it,  and  de- 
pendence on  forms.   I  also  expressed  iny  desire 
that  they  might  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  had  made  them  free,  and  not  be  again 
entangled  with  any  yoke  of  bondage ;  my  hope 
that  they  might  arise  and  shine,  manifesting  that 
their  light  was  come,  and  that  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  had  risen  upon  them;  and  further  said  that 
I  believed  this  would  be  the  case.    I  then  ad- 
dressed the  pasteurs  only,  desiring   that  the 
Spirit  of  God  might  be  poured  forth  upon  them, 
that  sinners  might  be  converted,  mourners  com- 
forted, and  the  weak  strengthened.    I  felt  hum-  ! 
bled  afterwards,  ready  to  hide  my  head  from  the 
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sight  of  man;  yet  I  returned  home,  laid  me  down 
and  slept,  for  the  Lord  sustained  me.  But  he 
only  knows  the  deep  exercise  of  my  spirit  at 
such  times." 

The  French  character  appears  to  have  been 
highly  attractive  to  Elizabeth  Fry.  Particular 
points  in  it—"  their  lively,  yet  sober  habits" — 
were  agreeable  to  her,  and  very  much  corres- 
ponded with  the  complexion  of  her  own  mind. 
We  are  by  this  time  well  enough  acquainted 
with  her  to  conceive  how  she  would  pour  out 
her  heart — her  soul,  we  might  say — in  yearnings 
for  their  welfare — how  she  would  expostulate, 
entreat,  and  travail  in  spirit  for  all  with  whom 
she  mingled,  that  happily  Christ  might  be  formed 
in  them,  and  they  be  introduced  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  liberty  which  the  Truth  gives. 
There  were  many  hopes  and  promises  for  the 
future  to  console  her  on  leaving  Paris:  there 
were  also  many  discouragements,  consequent 
upon  the  extent  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  and 
the  amount  of  labour  necessary  to  cure  them. 
She  was  particularly  affected  by  the  Avretched 
and  almost  hopeless  state  of  the  St.  Lazare 
prison  and  its  1200  inmates.  She,  however, 
endeavoured  to  discharge  her  duty  by  represent- 
ing to  many  persons  in  authority  the  sad  abuses 
of  this  Institution,  and  pleading  with  them  "  for 
reform,  religious  care,  and  scriptural  instruction." 

On  the  21st  of  the  6th  month  she  attended 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Hertford.  The 
cumstance  is  referred  to,  because  it  was  the  last 
time  she  left  home  expressly  for  the  perform' 
ance  of  religious  service  of  this  nature. 

Increasing  symptoms  of  illness,  and  a  desire 
to  be  near  her  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth  Fry,  with 
whom  she  had  for  many  years  been  closely 
united  in  religious  fellowship,  and  whose  life 
was  drawing  towards  its  close,  induced  her  to 
remove  to  Sandgate,  where  she  found,  as  she 
describes  it,  "  a  lovely  place  by  the  sea,  the  air 
delightful,  and  the  house  pleasant.  Thus  the 
Lord  provides  for  me  in  this  my  tried  estate." 
While  here  the  following  entry  appears  in  her 
diary,  made  on  a  first  day  afternoon,  when  all 
the  family  were  out  but  herself.  "I  have  at 
times  passed  through  a  good  deal  of  conflict  and 
humiliation  in  this  indisposition,  and  it  is  a  real 
exercise  of  faith  to  me,  the  way  in  which  I  am 
tried  by  my  illness.  I  suppose  it  arises  from 
my  extremely  susceptible  nerves,  that  are  so 
affected  when  the  body  is  out  of  order,  as  to 
cast  quite  a  veil  over  my  mind.  I  am  apt  to 
query  whether  I  am  not  deceiving  myself,  in 
supposing  I  am  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  so  ill  to 
endure  suffering,  and  to  be  so  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  it;  but  it  has  been  my  earnest  prayer  that  I 
might  truly  say,  '  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou 
wilt.'  Lord !  help  me.  I  pray  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  cast  all  my  burthen  and  all  my  care 
upon  Thee,  that  I  may  rest  in  the  full  assurance 
of  faith  in  Thy  love,  pity,  mercy,  and  grace." 
The  few  weeks  spent  at  Sandgate  were  on 


several  accounts  distressing  ones.  Having  been 
removed  to  Tonbridge  Wells  she  writes,  "  I 
desire  in  this  my  sorrow  and  suffering,  to  cast 
myself  and  my  whole  care  on  my  Lord.  I  kno  w 
that  I  am  poor,  miserable,  blind  and  naked,  and 
I  look  to  my  Lord  for  every  thing." 

She  returned  to  Upton  in  the  9th  month,  and 
remained  greatly  enfeebled,  and  indeed  ill,  for  a 
considerable  time.  "  She,  however,"  say  her 
daughters,  "  often  told  those  around  her,  in  her 
great  bodily  suffering — that  the  everlasting  arms 
were  always  underneath  her — that  the  under 
current  was  peace  and  comfort,  though  the  sur- 
face was  so  much  tempest-tossed." 

In  the  Tenth  month  she  writes :  "  My  God 
hath  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  or  shut  up  His 
tender  mercies  from  me :  it  appears  to  me  that 
all  of  nature  is  to  be  brought  low,  for  all  that  is 
of  the  Lord  only,  can  stand  the  day  of  humilia- 
tion, I  may  thankfully  say,  I  am  quiet  and  sus- 
tained in  spirit,  but  do  not  often  know  peace  to 
flow  as  a  river,  as  at  some  former  times  :  still 
help  is  constantly  near  from  the  sanctuary, 
though  I  abide  under  a  sense  of  deep  unworthi- 
ness  before  the  Lord  ;  but  what  can  I  do  but 
wait  in  faith,  until  He  be  pleased  fully  to  clothe 
me  with  the  garments  of  His  righteousness  and 
His  salvation.  I  feel  I  can  do  nothing  for  my- 
self." 

She  frequently  remarked  to  her  attendants, 
that  she  felt  the  foundation  underneath  her  sure  :. 
saying  that  "  religious  truth  was  opened  to  her, 
and  supplied  to  her  inwardly,  not  by  man's 
ministration,  but  administered  according  to  her 
need."  She  said,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  can  commit  all  to  him,  who  has 
loved  me,  and  given  himself  for  me,  whether  for 
life  or  death,  sickness  or  health,  time  or  eternity." 

Here  for  the  present,  thus  stricken  and  laid 
low,  we  leave  her :  not  indeed  as  one  without 
hope,  but  as  one  resting  in  humble  faith  upon 
her  Redeemer,  whom  she  had  long  sought  to 
serve.  He  doeth  all  things  well — his  compas- 
sion faileth  not — his  tender  mercies  endure  for 
ever.  U.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Review. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  INSANITY  AND  CRIME. 

(Continued  from  page  615.) 

Pinel  says  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  some  maniacs,  who,  in  their  lucid  intervals, 
are  justly  considered  models  of  probity,  cannot 
refrain  from  stealing  and  cheating  during  the 
paroxysm.  Gall  mentions  the  case  of  two  citi- 
zens of  Vienna,  who,  on  becoming  insane,  were 
distinguished  in  the  hospital  for  an  extraordinary 
propensity  to  steal,  though  previously  they  had 
lived  irreproachable  lives.  Pritchard  recognizes 
a  propensity  to  theft  as  being  often  a  feature  of 
moral  mania;  and  sometimes  the  leading,  if  not 
the  sole  character  of  the  disease.    This  propen- 
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shy  has  been  known  to  follow  diseases  or  inju- 
ries of  the  brain,  and,  therefore,  to  be  dependent 
upon  moral  action.  Acrel  mentions  the  case  of 
a  young  man,  who  after  receiving  a  severe 
wound  on  the  temple;  for  which  he  was  tre- 
panned, manifested  an  invincible  propensity  to 
steal,  which  was  quite  contrary  to  his  ordinary 
disposition.  After  committing  several  larcenies, 
he  was  imprisoned,  and  would  have  been 
punished  according  to  law,  had  not  Acrel  de- 
clared him  insane,  and  attributed  his  unfortunate 
propensity  to  a  disorder  of  the  brain.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  appeared  in  the  Journal  de 
Paris  in  1816.  "An  ex-commissary  of  police, 
at  Toulouse  has  just  been  condemned  to  eight 
years'  confinement  and  hard  labour,  and  to  the 
pillory,  for  having,  while  in  office,  stolen  some 
pieces  of  plate  from  an  inn.  The  accused  per- 
sisted to  the  last,  in  an  odd  kind  of  defence  ;  he 
did  not  deny  the  crime,  but  attributed  it  to 
mental  derangement  produced  by  wounds  which 
he  had  received  at  Marseilles  in  1815."  Dr. 
Smith,  of  New  Haven,  mentions  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who  had  been  extremely  ill  with  ty- 
phus fever,  and  upon  recovery  manifested 
a  strong  propensity  to  theft,  and  in  fact  did  steal 
some  articles  of  clothing  from  a  young  man  to 
whom  he  was  under  great  obligations  for  the  care 
he  had  taken  of  him  in  his  sickness.  He  at 
length  stole  a  horse  and  some  money  ;  was  de- 
tected and  punished.  The  doctor  took  pains  to 
enquire  into  the  young  man's  previous  character, 
and  found  it  good,  and  his  family  respectable. 

This  propensity  appears  sometimes  the  only 
visible  symptom  of  insanity  ;  at  others  it  is  the 
preliminary  to  general  mania.  Fodere  relates 
the  case  of  a  female  servant  in  his  own  family, 
who  could  not  help  stealing  secretly  from  himself 
and  others,  articles,  even  of  trifling  value  ;  though 
she  was  intelligent,  modest  and  religious,  and 
was  all  the  while  conscious  of  and  admitted  the 
turpitude  of  her  actions.  He  placed  her  in  a  hos- 
pital, considering  her  insane,  and  after  apparent 
restoration  and  a  long  trial,  he  again  took  her 
into  his  service.  Gradually,  in  spite  of  herself, 
the  instinct  again  mastered  her,  and  in  the  midst 
of  an  incessant  struggle  between  her  vicious 
propensity  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  conscientious 
horror  of  her  condition  on  the  other,  she  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  mania,  and  died  in  one 
of  its  paroxysms.* 

Several  instances  are  related  by  the  author 
last  quoted  of  persons  labouring  under  a  strong 
propensity  to  commit  murder,  whose  minds 
were  sufficiently  clear  to  comprehend  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime,  and  to  request  that  they  might 
be  restrained.  Some  of  these  were  cases  in 
which  the  victims  proposed  were  objects  of  their 
tenderest  a  flection. 

The  following  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Otto,  of 
Copenhagen.  A  surgeon  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
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quainted,  who  had  served  several  campaigns 
against  the  French,  was  apparently  of  a  lively 
and  cheerful  disposition,  till  certain  pecuniary 
matters  ruffled  his  temper,  and  made  him  thought- 
ful and  melancholy.  He  was  happily  married 
and  had  four  children.  One  morning  he  sum- 
moned his  wife  and  children  into  the  court  of 
the  house,  and  there  informed  them  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  kill  them  all,  and  afterwards  himself. 
He  descanted  coolly  on  the  propriety  of  homi- 
cide, and  told  his  wife  she  must  first  be  a  spec- 
tator of  the  destruction  of  her  children,  and  then 
her  own  turn  would  come.  The  woman  appears 
to  have  possessed  great  presence  of  mind,  and 
acted  with  great  prudence  on  such  a  trying  oc- 
casion. She  entirely  coincided  in  the  justness 
of  her  husband's  sentiments,  and  cheerfully 
agreed  to  the  proposed  tragedy.  But  she  ap- 
peared suddenly  to  recollect  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  herself  as  well  as  the  children,  to  con- 
fess and  take  the  sacrament  previous  to  their 
appearing  before  their  final  judge, — a  ceremony 
which  would  necessarily  require  several  days' 
preparation.  The  monomaniac  replied  that  this 
was  a  reasonable  and  proper  procedure ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  took  some  person's  life  that  day.  With 
this  purpose  in  view,  he  instantly  set  off  for 
Salzbourg.  His  wife  having  placed  the  children 
in  security,  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the 
above-mentioned  town,  and  went  directly  to  Pro- 
fessor O.,  the  friend  of  her  husband,  for  advice. 
The  monomaniac  had  already  been  there,  and 
not  finding  the  professor  at  home,  had  gone 
away.  The  woman  now  recollected  and  told 
the  professor,  that  her  husband  had  threatened 
his  life  for  some  imaginary  slight;  but  at  that 
time  she  thought  he  was  in  jest.  About  mid- 
day the  monomaniac  came  back  to  the  professor's 
residence,  and  appeared  quite  calm  and  peaceable. 
The  professor  invited  him  to  go  and  see  the 
hospital  of  the  town,  where  he  had  a  curious 
dissection  to  make,  and  they  sat  down  to  eat 
some  refreshments  before  proceeding  thither. 
At  this  repast,  the  monomaniac  informed  his  host 
that  he  had  lately  been  most  immoderately  dis- 
posed to  commit  homicide,  and  that  he  had 
actually  murdered  a  peasant  that  morning  on  his 
way  to  town.  He  confessed  also  that  he  had 
entered  a  coffee-house  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting a  second  act  of  this  kind,  but  had  been 
diverted  from  his  purpose.  The  murder  of  the 
peasant  was  a  fiction,  as  was  afterwards  proved. 
The  professor  now  turned  the  discourse  to  other 
subjects,  and  on  all  other  topics  the  monomaniac 
was  perfectly  rational.  They  now  set  off  for 
the  hospital,  and  in  their  way  thither  the  mono- 
maniac met  with  an  old  acquaintance  and  fellow- 
campaigner.  While  they  were  greeting  each 
other,  the  monomaniac  suddenly  struck  his 
friend  a  violent  blow  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
exclaiming  in  a  burst  of  laughter,  that  he  had 
done  it  for  him,  as  he  had  hit  the  cceliac  plexus. 
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ly  j  The  professor  reprimanded  him  in  strong  terms 
ry  for  this  dishonourable  and  cruel  act,  at  which  the 
it-  i  monomaniac  was  much  surprised,  and  informed 
:d  his  preceptor  that  he  was  irresistibly  led  to 
*  commit  homicide,  and  cared  not  who  was  the 
of  victim  of  this  propensity.  The  professor  now 
is  |  asked  him  somewhat  tauntingly,  if  he  had  not  a 
If,  design  against  Ms  life.  The  monomaniac  ac- 
i-  knowledged  it ;  but  added  that  he  had  sufficient 
t.  control  over  himself  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
d  his  benefactor.  The  professor  took  his  arm 
rs  and  they  proceeded  to  the  hospital,  where  the 
i  monomaniac  was  immediately  confined.  He 
>  almost  instantly  became  furiously  maniacal,  and 
s  in  a  few  months  after  died."* 
1  The  records  of  crime  sufficiently  establish  the 
fact,  that  crimes  of  almost  every  description,  m- 
e  eluding  those  of  the  most  revolting  character, 
are  frequently  perpetrated  in  a  deliberate  manner, 
i  indicating  reflection  and  design,  while  the  cir- 
f  cumstances  attending,  and  the  absence  of  appre- 
1  ciable  motive,  scarcely  leave  room  for  any  other 
i  explanation  than  that  of  insanity, 
i  William  Brown  was  executed  at  Maidstone, 

England,  in  1812,  for  strangling  a  child,  whom 
i  he  accidentally  met  one  morning  while  walking 
in  the  country.  He  took  up  the  body  and  laid 
it  on  some  steps,  and  then  went  and  told  what 
he  had  done,  requesting  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
On  the  trial,  he  said  he  had  never  seen  the  child 
before,  had  no  malice  against  it,  and  could  assign 
no  motive  for  the  dreadful  act.  He  bore  au  ex- 
emplary character,  and  had  never  been  suspected 
of  being  insane." 

The  following  case  is  related  by  Gall,  who 
obtained  it  from  Dr.  Zimmermann  of  Krumback. 
"A  peasant,  born  at  Krumback,  Swabia,  who 
never  enjoyed  very  good  health,  twenty-seven 
years  old,  and  unmarried,  had  been  subject  from 
his  ninth  year  to  frequent  epileptic  fits.  Two 
years  ago,  his  disease  changed  its  character 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  ever  since,  this 
man,  instead  of  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  has  been  at- 
tacked with  an  irresistible  inclination  to  commit 
murder.  He  felt  the  approach  of  the  fit  many 
hours,  and  sometimes  a  whole  day,  before  its 
invasion,  and  from  the  commencement  of  this 
presentiment,  he  begged  to  be  secured  and  chained 
that  he  might  not  commit  some  dreadful  deed. 
*.  When  the  fit  comes  on,'  says  he,  'I  feel  under 
a  necessity  to  kill,  even  if  it  were  a  child.'  His 
parents,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  would  be  the 
first  victims  of  this  murderous  propensity.  •  My 
mother,'  he  cries  out  with  a  frightful  voice, 
*  save  yourself,  or  I  must  kill  you.'  Before  the 
fit  he  complains  of  being  exceedingly  sleepy, 
without  being  able  to  sleep;  he  feels  depressed, 
and  experiences  slight  twitchings  of  the  limbs. 
During  the  fit,  he  preserves  his  consciousness, 
and  knows  perfectly  well  that  in  committing  a 
murder,  he  is  guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime.  When 
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he  is  disabled  from  doing  injury,  he  makes  the 
most  frightful  contortions  and  grimaces,  singing 
or  talking  in  rhyme.  The  fit  lasts  from  one  to 
two  days.  When  it  is  over,  he  cries  out,  '  Now 
unbind  me.  Alas !  I  have  cruelly  suffered,  but  I 
rejoice  that  I  have  killed  nobody."       E.  L. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PROTESTANT  SISTERHOODS. 

(Abridged  from  the  Edinburg  Review.) 
(Concluded  from  page  606.) 

The  Directing  Sister  constitutes,  so  to  speak, 
the  Executive  power  :  to  this  extent  she  repre- 
sents the  association,  and  obedience  is  due  to  her 
from  the  other  Sisters.  The  Sisters  are  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-five 
(subject  to  extraordinary  exceptions),  and  only 
with  the  consent  of  their  families  ;  unless  they 
should  be  orphans,  or  widows  who  have  either 
passed  the  annum  luctus,  or  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age  ;  and  they  must,  in  all  cases,  be  free 
from  special  family  duties.  On  their  admission 
they  are  first  received  as  Candidates  {aspirantes), 
then  as  Assistants  (adjointes),  the  period  of  pro- 
bation lasting  eighteen  months.  Every  Sister 
must  in  turn  go  through  all  the  various  functions 
of  the  establishment,  from  the  kitchen  upwards  ; 
but  after  her  final  reception  as  Deaconess,  she 
devotes  herself  to  the  branch  for  which  she  feels 
the  most  decided  vocation. 

During  the  eighteen  months  of  their  novitiate, 
the  Sisters  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  400  fr.,  besides 
bringing  with  them  a  'trousseau ;'  but,  in  excep- 
tional cases,  gratuitous  or  semi-gratuitous  admis- 
sions may  be  granted  (funds  permitting)  by  the 
Directing  Council.  After  her  admission  as 
Deaconess,  every  Sister  is  maintained,  in  health 
and  in  sickness,  during  her  years  of  service,  and 
afterwards  in  her  old  age,  by  the  association,  at 
a  cost  of  about  300  fr.  a  year,  All  that  she  may 
make  in  the  way  of  profit  by  her  labour  belongs 
to  the  association, — whatever  fortune  she  may 
possess  remains  with  herself.  There  are  provi- 
sions for  indemnifying  Deaconesses  who  are  dis- 
missed by  the  Council,  or  who  may  withdraw 
from  the  association  for  reasons  to  be  approved 
of  by  them  (marriage  being  one  of  these),  after 
four  years'  service  at  the  least.  All  are  free  to 
leave  at  any  time,  although  a  moral  obligation  of 
service  for  a  definite  period,  or  of  otherwise 
indemnifying  the  association,  is  considered  to  at- 
tach to  those  who  have  received  gratuitous  or 
semi-gratuitous  admission. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Institution 
amounts  to  87,000  fr.,  being  somewhat  more 
than  its  receipts ; — yet  this  is  a  small  sum, 
surely,  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
establishment,  with  its  three  great  divisions,  its 
seven  distinct  yards  or  gardens,  its  127  rooms, 
148  beds,  of  which  upwards  of  100  are  nightly 
occupied,  and  the  300  persons  who  are  daily  re- 
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ceived  beneath  its  roof  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion or  relief  ;  besides  the  occupation  of  another 
house, — itself  of  large  dimensions  for  any  ordina- 
ry purpose, — the  original  birth-place  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  still  the  private  home,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Sisters  themselves. 

It  is  not  a  Hospital,  nor  a  School,  nor  a  Peni- 
tentiary ;  it  is,  we  repeat  it,  a  great  Normal 
School  of  Female  Charity.  Neither  the  good 
education  afforded  within  its  bosom  to  the  young, 
nor  the  care  to  the  sick,  nor  the  wise  discipline 
to  the  vicious,  can  ever  constitute  its  real  end, 
its  essential  perfection  ;  but  the  full  development 
and  wise  training  of  all  the  impulses  of  the 
female  mind,  which  may  best  serve  to  promote 
and  fulfil  those  several  aims.  Considered  in 
this  light,  variety  of  field  is  an  indispensable 
condition  to  its  due  existence.  Some  minds  re- 
coil from  the  often  loathsome  duties  of  attendance 
on  the  sick,  yet  delight  in  the  teaching  of  chil- 
dren ;  other  women,  again,  patient  watchers 
beside  a  sick  bed,  are  incapable  of  sympathizing 
with  the  noisy  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  in 
childhood.  The  duties  of  superintendence  over 
the  penitent  female,  over  the  perverted  child,  are 
different  from  either  of  the  former  ones,  and 
indeed  different  in  themselves  ; — whilst  the  de- 
tails of  household  administration  frequently  be- 
long to  another  character  altogether.  Yet,  what 
ought  to  be  the  moral  of  this  diversity,  supposing 
the  same  spirit  of  faith  and  love  to  inspire  them 
all  alike,  and  bind  them  together  by  the  golden 
link  of  heartfelt  sisterhood  ?  Surely,  that  the 
variety  of  human  character  can  only  be  brought 
to  bear  its  most  efficient  results,  by  supplying  it 
with  a  variety  of  objects. 

As  regards  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  consideration  of  which  would  need  far 
more  space  than  we  can  here  afford  it,  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  it  is  thoroughly  Protestant.  No 
vows,  no  poverty,  no  monastic  obedience,  no 
celibacy,  no  engagements — even  temporary — no 
claustral  seclusion,  no  vain  practices,  no  domina- 
tion over  conscience,  no  tyranny  over  the  will, 
— such  are  the  '  fundamental  principles,'  which, 
with  appropriate  developments,  stand  at  the  head 
of  its  Statutes. 

AtStrasburg,  that  old  focus  of  Protestantism, 
M.  Haerter,  has  presided  over  a  similar  Institute, 
since  October,  1842. 

It  has  for  its  object  '  to  offer  to  those  Christian 
women  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
Lord's  service  the  means  of  qualifying  them- 
selves, either  to  become  teachers  in  infant 
schools  and  lower  girls'  schools,  or  nurses  for 
the  sick  in  hospitals,  sanatoria,  and  private 
houses,  or  again  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
superintendents  in  prisons,  asylums,  houses  of 
refuge,  and  other  charitable  establishments  where 
their  services  may  be  required.' 

In  Switzerland  there  are  several  Deaconesses' 
Institutes — one  at  Echallens,  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  founded  by  M.  Germond;  another  at 


Boudry,  in  Neuchatel,  founded  by  M.  Bovet, 
and,  we  believe,  others. 

The  field  of  labour  assigned  to  the  Deaconesses  I 
of  Echallens,  is  thus  set  forth  by  its  founder. 
First,  the  care  of  the  sick  at  their  own  homes ; 
— the  importance  of  which  department  is  spe- 
cially felt  in  times  of  epidemic.  For  services  of 
this  kind  the  demand  constantly  exceeds  the 
supply ;  and  although  the  Director  of  the  estab- 
lishment naturally  prefers  affording  in-door  re- 
lief, where  practicable,  out  of  the  six  Deaconesses 
who  are  usually  attached  to  the  parent  Institute, 
one  is  set  apart  for  out-door  nursing.  Secondly, 
the  care  of  the  sick  in,  or  at  the  expense  of, 
private  charitable  foundations,  of  which  many 
appear  to  have  been  created  in  Switzerland  of 
late  years  ;  five  of  these,  besides,  one  at  Lyons 
for  the  Protestant  sick,  employ  seven  Sisters. 
'  May  we  not  hope,'  says  M.  Germond,  'that  as 
Christianity  shall  receive  a  more  practical  direc- 
tion, similar  establishments  will  become  multi- 
plied, till  there  shall  be  no  more  a  single  town  in 
our  land  without  its  small  infirmary,  served  by  a 
Deaconess,  and  ready  to  receive  those  sick  per- 
sons who  could  not  without  danger  be  transport- 
ed to  a  greater  distance  V  Thirdly,  the  care  of 
the  sick  in  public  hospitals  employs  the  remain- 
ing Sisters, — making  in  all  fifteen  Deaconesses 
received,  besides  one  who  had  completed  her 
novitiate,  and  was  already  in  active  service,  with- 
out having  been  definitively  admitted. 

Situated  in  a  mixed  commune,  the  Institute  of 
Echallens  rents  of  the  Municipality  a  wing  of 
the  former  Chateau.  The  number  of  sick  whom 
it  received  in  1844-5,  was  159,  of  whom  134 
were  admitted  gratuitously.  Though  placed  in 
the  midst  of  an  agricultural  population,  far  from 
any  large  town,  and  notwithstanding  the  vicinity, 
at  no  more  than  three  leagues'  distance  of  a  Can- 
tonal Hospital,  it  is  impossible  for  its  Directors 
to  comply  with  all  the  demands  for  admission 
that  are  addressed  to  them.  Its  receipts,  in 
1844-5,  were  under  12,000  fr.  (480/.),  its  ex- 
penditure under  7000  fr., — the  difference  being 
owing  to  the  endeavour  to  raise  funds  for  pur- 
chasing a  suitable  house. 

We  now  come  to  the  oldest  and  most  con- 
siderable of  existing  Deaconesses'  Institutes,  that 
of  Kaiserswerth,  on  the  Rhine. 

The  Institute  numbers  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  one  sisters,  of  whom  sixty-seven  are 
consecrated  Deaconesses  and  thirty-four  Candi- 
date Sisters.  Their  labours  are  distributed 
among  public  institutions,  the  service  of  particu- 
lar communes,  the  care  of  the  sick  in  private 
houses,  and  the  various  departments  of  the  main 
establishment  at  Kaiserswerth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
labours  of  the  German  Deaconesses  is  the  re- 
cently developed  one  of  parochial  service  (gc- 
mtindepfiege).  It  is  the  exact  reproduction 
of  the  functions  of  the  early  Christian  Deacon- 
esses, or  Servants  of  the  Church,  of  whom 
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Phoebe  of  Cenchrea  is,  by  name  at  least,  the 
apostolical  type.  The  Parish,  or  rather  Com- 
mune, deaconess,  has  to  visit  the  poor  and  the 
sick  at  their  homes,  to  procure  for  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  work  and  clothing,  to  work  for  them 
at  her  needle,  instruct  poor  children  in  sewing 
and  knitting,  either  singly,  or  in  classes  where 
practicable,  giving  a  regular  account  of  her 
labours  to  the  clergyman,  the  diaconate,  and  the 
Ladies'  Charitable  Society,  where  such  exists. 
But,  even  without  being  regularly  attached  to  a 
particular  parish  or  congregation,  Deaconesses 
are  able,  from  their  experience  in  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  in  household  management,  to  render 
the  most  important  public  services  in  times  of 
epidemic.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  following 
picture  :— 

An  epidemic  nervous  fever  was  raging  in  two 
communes  of  the  circle  of  Duisburg,  Gartrop, 
and  Gahlen.  Its  first  and  most  virulent  outbreak 
took  place  at  Gartrop,  a  small,  poor,  secluded 
village  of  scarcely  130  souls,  without  a  doctor, 
without  an  apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  the  clergyman  was  upon  the  point  of  leav- 
ing for  another  parish,  and  his  successor  had 
riot  yet  been  appointed.  Four  Deaconesses,  in- 
cluding the  Superior  {vorsteherinn),  Pastor  Flied- 
ner's  wife,  and  a  maid,  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
wretchedness,  and  found  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  fever  patients  in  the  most  alarming  condi- 
tion,— a  mother  and  four  children  in  one  hovel, 
four  other  patients  in  another,  and  so  on, — all 
lying  on  foul  straw  or  on  bedclothes  that  had  not 
been  washed  for  weeks,  almost  without  food, 
utterly  without  help.  Many  had  died  already ; 
the  healthy  had  fled ;  the  parish  doctor  lived 
four  German  leagues  off,  and  could  not  come 
every  day.  The  first  care  of  the  Sisters,  who 
would  have  found  no  lodging  but  for  the  then 
vacancy  of  the  parsonage,  was  to  introduce 
cleanliness  and  ventilation  in  the  narrow°eabins 
of  the  peasants :  they  washed  and  cooked  for 
the  sick,  they  watched  every  night  by  turns  at 
their  bedside,  and  tended  them  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  only  four  persons  died  after  their  arri- 
val, and  the  rest  were  left  convalescent  after  four 
weeks'  stay.  The  same  epidemic  having  broken 
out  in  the  neighbouring  commune  of  Gahlen,  in 
two  families,  of  whom  eight  members  lay  ill  at 
once,  a  single  Deaconess  had  the  happiness,  in 
three  weeks,  of  leaving  every  patient  restored  to 
health,  and  of  having  prevented  the  further  spread 
of  the  disease. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Looking  over  some  ancient  records  which  a 
friend  has  kindly  placed  in  my  hands,  the  two  do- 
cuments copied  below  attracted  my  attention  ; 
they  appeared  to  me  to  illustrate  the  simplicity, 
fervour  and  Christian  fellowship  of  the  brighter 
days  of  our  religious  Society.    Compared  with 


them,  the  style  of  our  official  papers  seems  cold 
and  formal.  Doubtless  as  the  necessity  of  issuing 
such  certificates  became  more  frequent,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  be  limited  more  directly 
to  the  facts  which  were  to  be  communicated. 
The  usages  of  our  times  do  not,  perhaps,  admit 
of  so  close  a  scrutiny  into  individual  character 
in  its  more  private  relations ;  and  as  the  fervour 
of  Christian  zeal,  and  the  glow  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship abated,  it  was  probably  well  to  abstain 
from  the  frequent  use  of  words,  touching  indeed, 
and  impressive  when  flowing  from  hearts  under 
the  influence  of  such  affections,  but  which  might 
be  worse  than  a  form  when  the  impulse  which 
prompted  them  was  withdrawn  ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  feel,  that  those  who  could  address  each  other 
in  such  expressions  of  Christian  confidence  and 
tenderness  ;  using  every  occasion  to  build  each 
other  up  on  their  most  holy  faith ;  and  in  all 
sincerity  committing  their  absent  friends  to  that 
guidance  which  had  been  blessed  to  themselves, 
were  exemplifying  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
traits  of  the  religion  they  professed.  C. 

Philadelphia,  31st  of  3d  mo.,  1706. 

To  our  dear  friends  of  Harford  (Haverford) 
Monthly  Meeting, — Is  the  salutation  of  our 
sincere  love  in  the  blessed  Truth,  giving  you  to 
understand  that  our  friend  Mary  Williams  hav- 
ing desired  a  certificate  from  this  meeting,  con- 
cerning her  life  and  conversation  whilst  here ; 
and  after  inquiry,  as  also  from  our  own  know- 
ledge, we  have  to  say  that  she  has  behaved  her- 
self orderly  amongst  us,  with  much  simplicity 
and  patience,  in  the  exercises  she  has  passed 
through,  both  as  widow  and  wife,  as  also  we 
hope  in  a  good  degree  of  faithfulness  to  what  has 
been  manifested  to  her  ;  and  it  is  our  desire  that 
she  may  be  preserved  in  that  innocent  life  which 
will  adorn  the  gospel  of  our  Lord,  beyond  the 
wisdom  of  words  ;  therefore,  with  much  love  we 
recommend  her  and  you  to  the  protection  of  His 
grace  that  being  guided  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  we 
may  altogether  walk  in  that  way  which  the  way- 
faring man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  in,  is  the 
sincere  breathing  of  your  sisters  in  the  covenant 
of  Light  and  Life. 

Signed  at  our  Monthly  Meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

To  friends  in  Truth  wheresoever  this  may 
come,  with  the  salutation  of  our  love  to  all  the 
flock  and  family  of  honest  hearted,  wheresoever 
dispersed,  grace,  mercy  and  peace  be  multiplied, 
is  the  breathing  desire  of  your  friends  and  breth- 
ren in  the  unchangeable  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Amen. 

Whereas,  John  Orpwood,  a  son  of  honest  and 
believing  parents,  belonging  to  our  meeting,  hav- 
ing signified  that  he  hath  a  strong  inclination  in 
his  mind  to  take  a  voyage  to  sea,  in  order  for 
the  West  Indies  or  for  Europe,  or  both,  and  re- 
questing a  certificate  from  us  to  Friends,  wherever 
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his  lot  may  be  cast — Now  this  may  certify,  that 
after  enquiry  made,  we  find  nothing  but  that  he 
hath  walked  circumspectly, honestly  and  orderly, 
answering  his  education  and  profession,  and 
that  he  is  clear  from  any  engagements  as  to  mar- 
riage, so  far  as  we  can  find  ;  so  giving  him  up 
to  the  protection  of  the  providential  hand  of  God, 
with  a  request  to  all  Friends  amongst  whom  he 
may  come,  to  be  helpful  to  him  in  the  truth,  by 
such  counsel  and  advice  as  may  be  meet  in  the 
wisdom  of  God ;  we  subscribe  your  friends  and 
brethren. 

From  our  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  township 
of  Oxford,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  America,  the  28th 
of  9th  mo.,  1709. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  24,  1848. 

As  when  this  number  was  put  to  the  press, 
we  had  not  received  the  minutes  of  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting,  we  must  defer  until  next 
week  the  full  information  which  we  had  hoped  to 
supply  in  the  present.  We  are,  however,  enabled 
to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  outline  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body. 

That  meeting  convened  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on 
Second  day,  the  12th  inst.  The  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held  on  the  Seventh 
day  preceding,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  liberate 
our  Friends  Anna  Jenkins  and  Susanna  Howland 
to  perform  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  England  ; 
they  having  previously  obtained  the  necessary  cer- 
tificates from  their  respective  Monthly  and  Quar- 
terly Meetings. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  was  largely  attended  ;  and 
a  number  of  ministers  from  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
were  present;  including  our  beloved  Friends 
Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsay,  from 
Great  Britain.  The  proposition  from  New  York, 
relative  to  a  general  conference,*  was  brought 
under  consideration,  and  after  solid  deliberation, 
agreed  to.  A  delegation  of  seven  Friends  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  represent  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting  on  this  important  occasion.  Epis- 
tles to  all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  prepared 
and  adopted.  The  proceedings  were  conducted 
with  harmony ;  and  the  meeting  concluded  near 
the  middle  of  Sixth  day,  the  16th  inst. 


We  understand,  that  on  one  of  the  evenings, 
during  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Newport, 
a  large  number  of  Friends,  of  both  sexes,  assem- 
bled in  the  meeting  house,  in  consequence  of 

•  See  page  623  of  this  Review,  for  a  copy  of  New 
York  minute. 


public  notice  previously  given,  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject  of  slavery;  and  particularly  on  the  pro- 
priety of  abstaining,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the* 
use  of  slave  grown  products ;  and  encouraging  the 
production,  through  the  instrumentality  of  free 
labour,  of  those  articles  which  are  usually  procured 
through  the  agency  of  slaves. 

The  meeting  was  highly  interesting,  and  two 
Friends  of  each  sex,  belonging  to  every  Monthly 
Meeting,  were  nominated  to  use  their  influence  in 
their  respective  neighbourhoods,  to  promote  this 
concern. 


A  brief  notice  will  be  found  in  our  columns  this 
week,  of  an  Institution  recently  brought  into  opera- 
tion in  the  state  of  Michigan,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  the  coloured  race.  It  appears  that  the  Institu- 
tion is  in  want  of  funds  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penditures, and  we  would  willingly  hope  that  some 
of  our  readers  will  feel  a  freedom  to  contribute 
some  portion  of  their  substance  toward  the  consum- 
mation of  this  desirable  object. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  house,  Mill 
Creek,  on  Fifth  day,  the  18th  of  last  month,  John 
Baxes,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Henry  Hale,  all  of 
Hendricks  county.  Indiana. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  house,  Salem,  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio,  on  Fourth  day,  the  31st  ult, 
Edward  W.  Fawcett,  to  Esther,  daughter  of 
John  Negus. 


Died, — At  his  residence  near  Mount  Pleasant, 
Ohio,  on  the  5th  of  Fifth  month,  1848,  after  a  short, 
but  severe  illness,  William  Lloyd,  in  the  29th 
year  of  his  age,  son  of  Isaac  and  Ruth  Lloyd. 

The  mind  of  this  dear  young  Friend,  had,  for 
some  time  previous  to  his  last  sickness,  been  deeply 
impressed  with  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  prepar- 
ing for  eternity ;  and  these  impressions  were  no 
doubt  strengthened  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  his  only  child,  an  interesting  little  boy, 
who  was  taken  away  about  two  weeks  before  his 
own  removal. 

In  speaking  of  this  trying  event,  he  remarked  to 
his  wife,  that  he  believed  Providence  had  seen 
meet  thus  to  afflict  them,  in  order  to  wean  their 
hearts  from  the  things  of  this  world. 

Though  his  earthly  career  was  unexpectedly  ar- 
rested, yet  he  was  enabled  in  the  hour  of  great 
trial,  to  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  with  strong  faith, 
frequently  and  fervently  to  supplicate  unto  Him, 
"  to  be  pleased  for  the  sake  of  his  dear  son  to  for- 
give his  sins  and  we  humbly  believe  that  his 
petitions  were  heard,  and  an  evidence  was  granted 
him  that  his  sins  were  blotted  out,  and  that  a  man- 
sion of  rest  was  prepared  for  him  in  Heaven. 

He  was  enabled  cheerfully  to  resign  all  the  en- 
dearing connections  of  life,  and  to  endure  hisbodily 
sufferings  without  murmuring.  He  often  said  it 
was  not  through  any  merit  of  his  own,  but  alone 
through  the  unmerited  mercy  of  his  dear  Redeemer 
that  he  was  forgiven. 
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His  soul  reposed  on  his  Saviour  with  firm  and 
nshaken  faith ;  at  one  time,  when  in  much  suffer- 
□g,  he  calmly  repeated  these  lines  : 

"  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed, 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are, 
While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  head, 
And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there." 

He  at  one  time  observed  he  would  rather  die 
han  live,  that  he  did  not  feel  afraid  of  death  ;  and 
.esired  his  friends  not  to  weep  for  him  ;  soon 
ifter,  he  observed  he  longed  to  flee  away  and  be 
it  rest. 

A  few  hours  previous  to  his  close,  with  a  counte- 
tance  beaming  with  heavenly  radiance,  he  said, 
!it  seems  to  me,  that  I  see  a  company  of  angels 
a  heaven  rejoicing  over  a  redeemed  sinner;"  and 
little  after,  (having  had  his  lips  moistened  with 
rater,)  "  I  shall  not  need  this  much  longer,  I  will 
oon  be  where  streams  of  living  water  flow  ;  all  is 
right  and  blooming,  the  most  glorious  prospect  is 
efore  me — the  beauty,  the  glory — no  tongue  can 
xpress."  He  then  supplicated — "come  Lord  Jesus, 
ome  quickly,  if  consistent  with  thy  holy  will,  and 
ike  me  to  thyself."  His  mind  remained  clear  to 
le  last,  and  he  passed  peacefully  away,  and  we 
umbly  believe,  is  now  enjoying  the  society  of 
ngels,  and  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 

 ,  In  Carthage,  Rush  county,  Indiana,  on  the 

6th  of  last  month,  after  a  painful  illness  of  three 
reeks,  Agatha  Hussey,  widow  of  Jediah  Hussy, 
ged  74  years.  She  was  a  kind  hearted  and  sym- 
athising  friend,  and  a  member  of  Walnut  Ridge 
lonthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  24th  of  Fourth  month  last,  in  the 

4th  year  of  his  age,  Caleb  Johnson,  of  Hendricks 
ounty,  Indiana,  a  member  of  Mill  Creek  Monthly 
leeting. 

 ,  At  Limington,  Maine,  on  Third  day,  the 

th  inst,  after  a  long  and  severe  sickness,  Anna, 
fife  of  Wingate  Frost,  aged  66  years.  She  often 
xpressed  her  willingness  to  die,  and  exhibited  a 
recious  evidence  of  her  readiness  for  the  event, 
'hough  she  will  be  much  missed  in  her  family, 
nd  in  Society,  we  believe  our  loss  is  her  eternal 
"ain. 


IRISH  BENEVOLENCE. 

An  association  of  benevolent  females  of  Ire- 
md,  styled  the  "Belfast  Ladies'  Relief  Associa- 
on,  for  Connaught,"  whose  object  is  to  instruct 
le  very  poorest  females  to  learn  to  sew  and 
nit,  as  well  as  to  read  and  write,  have  recently 
mt  to  Isaac  Collins,  of  this  city,  a  box  contain- 
iga  variety  of  goods,  viz.  :  shawls,  hose,  collars, 
littens,  infants'  frocks,  knit  edging,  &c,  &c,  all 
le  work  of  their  poor ;  some  of  whom,  never 
efore  handled  a  needle  or  knew  a  letter  of  the 
Iphabet. 

The  goods  have  been  sent  to  the  Store  of 
;Vm.  Curry,  50  Chesnut  street,  near  Second,  to 
e  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  female  Irish, 
'here,  we  cannot  doubt,  they  will  meet  with 
3ady  sale. 

The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  the  first 
nniversary  report  of  that  Association,  which 
'as  produced  in  the  10th  month  last. 


The  year  1847,  now  hasting  to  its  close,  will 
leave  a  memorial  awfully  sublime.  Clouds  and 
darkness  rest  upon  it.  Widows  and  orphans  will 
look  back  to  it  with  melancholy  interest.  It 
will  live  in  the  records  of  history  as  the  year  of 
famine  and  death. 

The  sad  memorial  of  1847  will  live,  not  mere- 
ly in  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  and  be  seen  in  deso- 
late heaps,  where  once  lived  families  which 
have  ceased  to  be,  but  it  will  live,  too,  in  im- 
poverished families,  once  so  affluent ;  in  bereaved 
families  of  the  great  and  good,  who  fell  victims 
to  their  benevolent  activity  ;  and  in  the  Church 
also,  and  society  at  large,  deploring  the  loss  of 
many  ornaments  of  society  which  1847  tore 
away. 

The  scenery  of  1847  is  not,  however,  all  dark. 
Over  some  of  its  features  there  has  been  shed  a 
heavenly  brightness.  The  generosity  of  1847 
exceeds  all  the  past.  Individuals,  families,  whole 
kingdoms,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  richness 
of  their  contributions  ;  and,  when  merchant  ves- 
sels could  not  be  procured,  men-of-war,  once 
engines  of  death,  now  messengers  of  charity,  and 
peace,  and  plenty,  were  despatched  across  the 
Atlantic  with  the  offerings  of  American  benevo- 
lence for  the  Scotch  and  Irish  poor. 

The  trials  of  1847  have  not  only  brought  dis- 
tant nations  nearer,  but  denominations,  families, 
and  individuals,  nearer  too,  at  home.  There  has 
been  a  happy  extension  of  acquaintance  and 
friendship.  Strangers  were  brought  into  partner- 
ship for  good,  and,  in  the  hour  of  darkness  and 
sorrow,  formed  friendships  which  will  be  inti- 
mate and  lasting.  The  poor  became  acquainted 
with  the  rich,  and  their  envy  departed,  while 
they  ceased  to  be  despised ;  the  rich  learned  to 
sympathize  with  the  poor,  and  found  in  them 
virtues  which  promote  the  confidence,  and  com- 
fort, and  hope  of  their  own  minds. 

The  kind  intercourse  of  1847,  between  the 
rich  and  poor,  was  calculated  to  make  both  feel 
that  their  interests  are  one,  that  one  cannot  pros- 
per while  the  other  is  going  to  ruin;  and  that 
each,  by  promoting  its  neighbour's  interests,  is 
promoting  its  own. 

The  effects  of  the  distress  of  1847,  in  which 
the  Belfast  Ladies'  Association  for  Connaught 
are  specially  interested,  are  the  openings  for  in- 
dustry, and  for  the  spread  of  education  and  re- 
ligion. 

There  has  been,  throughout  Connaught,  a 
wonderful  opening  of  mind,  and  the  Ladies'  As- 
sociation for  Connaught  wish  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  which  a  mysterious  Providence  has 
made. 

Our  effort  at  first  was  very  small,  and,  even 
in  its  greatest  strength,  was  as  nothing,  in  com- 
parison with  the  gigantic  machinery  brought  to 
bear  on  the  misery  of  our  country.  But  God 
has  graciously  assigned  to  every  one  a  suitable 
sphere  ;  and  we  have  cause  of  gratitude  that  His 
command  is  not — Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
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God  with  the  strength  or  fervour  of  angels,  but 
with  all  thy  strength,  though  weak  as  infancy, 
and  all  thy  mind,  though  on  the  borders  of  idiocy. 
The  little  we  have  done,  God  has  blessed  ;  and 
to  Him  alone  be  the  praise. 

Of  140  gratuitous  almoners  of  our  bounty,  in 
different  districts,  nearly  every  one  was  known 
to  us  as  actively  benevolent — as  a  tried  friend  of 
the  poor — and  many  of  them  as  prompted  by 
genuine  religion  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests 
of  those  whom  they  laboured  to  save  from  ruin. 
Of  about  500  grants  made  throughout  the  terrible 
famine,  we  have  not  reason  to  regret  one,  nor 
have  we  had  cause  of  suspicion  that  we  were 
imposed  on  in  a  single  instance.  We  used  our 
best  effort,  it  is  true,  to  secure  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  our  bounty  ;  yet  not  to  this,  but  to  the 
gracious  providence  of  God,  do  we  attribute  that 
we  have  been  enabled  to  secure  the  co-operation, 
throughout  Connaught,  of  many  of  the  most 
prudent,  active,  and  conscientious  friends  of  the 
poor. 

During  the  pressure  of  distress  we  raised 
=£4,500,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  expended 
in  food  for  those  perishing  with  hunger.  No 
case  properly  recommended  did  we  refuse,  nor 
did  we  hear,  through  our  whole  course,  a  single 
expression  of  disappointment.  Every  reply  to 
our  grants  was  full  of  gratitude.  The  kind  con- 
fidence of  friends  in  England  and  Scotland  ena- 
bled us  to  make  large  grants  of  clothing,  and  of 
materials  for  clothing,  in  making  up  which  we 
have  afforded  employment  to  many. 

We  reflect,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  our 
bounty  has  been  chiefly  extended  to  remote  rural 
districts,  where  the  dispenser  of  charity  required 
a  guide  ;  where  there  were  few  or  none  capable 
of  attracting  public  assistance  to  places  so  seclud- 
ed ;  and  where,  away  from  the  vices  and  tempta- 
tions of  large  towns,  benevolence  could  labour 
for  the  good  of  the  poor,  apart  from  the  evils  of 
public  charity,  and  with  all  the  mutual  advan- 
tages to  giver  and  receiver,  which  the  exercise  of 
private  charity  is  calculated  to  bestow. 

When  the  Government  took  charge  of  the 
poor,  we  ceased  to  give  mere  food,  and  turned  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  people,  the  improvement 
of  their  condition,  the  preparation  of  their  hands 
and  minds  for  profitable  employment,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  year 
as  1847. 

Often  had  we  felt,  while  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  starving,  that  whatever  momentary 
good  we  might  do,  much  more  was  required,  or 
Ireland's  case  was  hopeless.  What  could  the 
wretched  possessor  of  three  or  four  acres  of  dear 
land  do  for  his  miserable  family,  without  know- 
ledge, or  means  of  improvement — without  capi- 
tal, or  any  manufacture  or  handicraft.  His 
daughters  could  not  spin,  and  if  they  could,  it 
would  not  pay  ;  they  could  not  weave,  and  if 
they  did,  no  one  would  remunerate  them — there 
was  no  mill,  no  manufacture  in  their  neighbour- 
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hood,  where  toiling  early  and  late,  they  coul  i 
earn  a  subsistence.  What  reformation,  wh;  « 
prosperity  could  be  expected  in  such  circuin  ti 
stances  ?  They  are  ignorant,  but  who  is  t  th 
blame  ?  They  are  idle,  but  is  the  fault  thei  I 
own  ?  Whence,  then,  is  reformation  to  come  9 
From  three  sources  assuredly — industry,  educE  £ 
tion,  religion.  «i 

This  industry  is  to  be  promoted  among  f(  is 
males,  many  of  whom  never  had  a  thimble  o  ii 
their  finger,  never  were  trained  to  work,  anc  | 
perhaps,  never  earned  a  penny  in  their  lives  I 
unless  working  last  terrible  winter,  on  the  publi  it 
roads,  or  carrying  out  manure  to  the  potat  it 
ridge.  '  m 

If  people  are  to  be  employed,  the  fruits  of  thei  it 
labour  must  be  sold  in  the  regular  market,  ani  ' 
for  their  labour  they  must  receive  the  regulai  i 
market  price — no  less,  no  more.  si 

No  charitable  society  need  attempt  to  compet  it 
with  a  mercantile  firm — self-interest  is  stronge  a 
than  charity,  and  no  one  can  be  expected  to  pa;  n 
that  attention  to  business  which  ensures  success  (' 
except  the  man  who  feels  that  the  prosperity  c  it 
his  trade  depends  on  his  own  wisdom  and  inj  i 
dustry. 

We  have  strictly  charged  all  our  agents  to  giv  i 
for  work  only  such  wages  as  work  will  bring,  am  » 
to  convince  all  that  the  whole  of  what  they  ean  y 
will  be  promptly  and  honestly  paid. 

In  the  first  place,  we  advance  materials,  a  i 
prime  cost ;  secondly,  we  bear  the  cost  of  losse 
in  first  attempts  to  learn ;  thirdly,  we  find  i| 
market  for  the  manufacture;  and  lastly,  we  projpl 
vide  mistresses,  and  necessary  requisites  for  teach  k 
ing  trades.  Thus  charity  prepares  the  way  fo  a 
self-interest,  the  benevolent  provide  hands  fo  ti 
the  manufacturer,  and  painstaking  kindness  un  |; 
dergoes  all  the  grinding  drudgery  of  teaching  [ 
and  training,  and  securing  proper  habits  ;  aelki 
customing  to  the  sweets  of  industrial  profit,  ant  ia 
communicating  powers,  by  which,  while  thd||« 
poor  operative  secures  an  independent  supporlj  is 
the  wants  of  society  are  supplied,  and  the  counl  \, 
try  prospers. 

A  short  experience  has  taught  us  that  our  exi  J 
pectations  may  be  most  hopefully  connected  I 
with  two  modes  of  employment — plain  knittina  It 
and  the  sewing  of  muslin.  Good  plain  knittinj|p 
commands,  at  all  times,  ready  sale,  from  the  iral  o 
mensity  and  constancy  of  the  consumption,  andL: 
in  the  present  state  of  the  arts,  no  power  of  ma  i 
chinery  can  deprive  the  industrious  female  « 
her  regular,  though  very  stinted  Avages.  Th'  k 
embroidering  of  muslin  has  been,  for  many  years  ti 
steadily  increasing,  and,  though  wages  have  fal  p 
len  more  than  one-half,  yet  still  it  furnishes  ai  1 
humble  livelihood  to  many  thousands  in  Ulster  v. 
One  Scotch  manufacturer  pays  annually,  in  th  . 
two  small  villages  of  Donaghadee  and  Newtown  n 
ards,  to  young  females  for  sewing,  thirteen  thou!  } 
sand  pounds. 

We  have  sent  ten  mistresses  to  Connaughtj . 
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co^lid,  in  the  beginning  of  next  week,  we  will  send 
1  f|  ve  more,  all  of  them  to  ladies  of  high  standing 
"'"•id  influence,  who  greatly  distinguished  them- 

lsjfelves,  throughout  the  famine,  by  their  sacrifices, 
1 H  keir  assiduity,  and  their  increasing  attention  to 
co")t  ie  best  interests  of  the  poor,  and  who  engage 
ediio  f  give  constant  attention  to  the  schools  placed 
ader  their  patronage.  A  number  more  mis- 
fi  iesses  have  been  applied  for,  and  we  are  deter- 
bloi  lined  to  extend  this  species  of  agency  to  the 
i  a  most  bounds  of  our  means.    We  offer  to  the 

H  ihristian  public  our  best  services  for  elevating 
pi  e  character  and  condition  of  Irish  females  ;  our 
poll  access,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  will  be  propor- 
aned  to  the  support  and  pecuniary  assistance 
I H  Ie  receive. 

U  I  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  various 
fgul  Iteresting  testimonies  of  the  value  attached  to 

ir  schools,  their  great  popularity,  and  the  pro- 
upi  l-ess  of  our  pupils;  but  the  most  satisfactory 
M  stimonies  are  the  manufactures  of  our  pupils, 
op  id  the  applications  for  mistresses,  with  offers 
H  '  free  school-rooms,  each  week  at  our  meetings, 
m  om  ladies  who  have  witnessed  the  happy  fruits 
ndi  i  our  labours. 

The  Belfast  Association  for  Connaught  con- 
°g['  jsts  of  ladies  of  different  churches  and  creeds; 
\A  it,  in  one  article  they  are  unanimous — that  reli- 
a  on  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  that  all  true 

ligion  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  belief  of  the  truth 
Is,  -God. 

oa   We  fondly  persuade  ourselves  that  those  to 
ini  hom  we  have  committed  our  young  interesting 
p«  hool  mistresses,  know  and  love  the  truth  ;  and 
eai  e  have  all  confidence  that  not  a  few  of  those  to 
.yi  hose  care,  under  us,  the  youth  of  Connaught 
s  i  re  committed,  have  themselves  chosen  the  good 
u  irt  which  shall  not  be  taken  away, 
hi:    The  poor  females  of  Connaught  are  ignorant, 
;'  id  we  wish  to  teach  them,  but  we  have  not  the 
,si  eans  ;  they  are  idle,  though  willing  and  able  to 
i  ork ;  we  wish  to  employ  them,  but  our  capital 
[»:  |  small ;   they  have  been  dependent  on  the 
«  orld's  charity  till  the  world  refuses  to  give 
ore ;  we  wish  to  make  them  independent  by 
ri  leir  own  industry,  and  we  ask,  from  those  who 
:tl  now  the  sweets  of  industry,  a  little  help  as  stock 
16  i  trade  ;  but,  worst  of  all,  multitudes  of  our  poor 
IS  >untry-women  are  unacquainted  with  the  plan 
ij  f  salvation  which  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches,  and 
a;  ie  wish  of  our  very  heart  being  that  they  should 
c  low  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent, 
t   e  furnish  them  with  pious  teachers,  whose  in- 
f  Iruction,  example,  and  influence  must  all  be 
:j  >od.    We  exercise  them  daily  in  enlightened 
jvotional   reading  of  the  Bible,  which  the 
(ibernian  Bible  Society  generously  grants  us  in 
trge  numbers  for  their  use ;  and  we  place  the 
rhole  system  under  the  local  superintendence  of 
afluential  Christian  females,  who  have  won  our 
lupils'  love. 

It  would  ill  become  the  Belfast  Ladies'  Relief 
association  for  Connaught  to  meet  and  part  on 


their  first  anniversary  without  leaving  a  sacred 
record  of  gratitude  for  the  Lord's  great  grace 
and  goodness  to  them,  not  merely  in  prospering 
the  work  of  their  hands,  but  making  their  work 
a  comfort  and  blessing  to  themselves.  Some  of 
us  who  met  at  first  as  comparative  strangers, 
have  become  companions  and  intimate  friends. 
As  we  have  come  to  know  each  other  better  we 
have  loved  each  other  more.  We  can  truly  say 
that  our  work  has  been  to  us  no  weariness  ;  and 
to  the  last  moment  our  meetings  have  been  in- 
creasing in  interest,  in  cordiality,  and  happiness. 

From  the  Anti- Slavery  Reporter. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

(Concluded  from  page  598.) 

INCREASE   OF  THE  SLAVE-TRADE  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  SUGAR  DUTIES  ACT  OF  1846. 

"  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
slaves  that  have  been  imported  into  Brazil  in  the 
year  1847?" — "Yes,  according  to  our  belief, 
but  it  may  not  be  quite  correct,  because  those 
who  bring  the  slaves  always  try  to  diminish  the 
number,  so  as  to  make  the  price  rise  if  possible, 
while  those  who  want  to  buy  slaves  always 
report  that  a  great  number  have  arrived  ;  but  we 
suppose  that  about  72,000  were  landed  last  year, 
but  of  that  number  probably  65,000  only  lived  to 
be  sold.  Between  the  14th  of  November,  w'-  n 
I  came  down  to  the  coast,  and  the  8th  of  i  ?- 
cember,  when  I  left  it,  to  my  knowledge  4,01<, 
were  invoiced  for  landing  in  one  little  port  alone 
on  the  coast."  "  Are  you  aware  of  the  change 
of  duties  which  took  place  two  years  ago  in  this 
country?" — "Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it."  "Can 
you  give  the  Committee  any  information  upon 
the  point,  whether  that  change  of  duties  has  in- 
creased the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  Brazils  ?" 
"  I  should  say  decidedly  it  has.  I  think  up  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been  rapidly  increasing." 
"  You  are  not  a  sugar  planter  ?"  "No.  I  was 
inclined  to  buy,  for  a  son  I  have,  a  su^ar  planta- 
tion. Since  you  have  crushed  the  West  India 
Islands,  sugar  plantations  in  Brazil  have  risen  up 
to  a  large  extent ;  because  if  a  man  has  a  shilling 
a  day  to  pay,  he  cannot  compete  with  men  who 
pay  nothing;  and  the  Government  of  Brazil  are 
now  making  very  extensive  establishments  on 

the  river  M  ,  between  Bahia  and  J. ;  they 

have  offered  land  to  anybody  who  will  go  and 
take  it ;  they  offered  some  to  me."  "  To  what 
extent  has  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Brazil  been 
increased  ?" — "  I  am  told  by  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  it,  that  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
no  doubt  from  the  means  they  have  of  disposing 
of  their  sugar,  it  will  increase  much  more,  because 
slaves  are  getting  cheaper."  "  The  sugar  is 
grown  so  cheaply,  that  you  fed  your  cattle  and 
your  pigs  upon  the  sugar?" — "I  did.  I  am  not 
a  regular  sugar  planter ;  but  I  planted  sugar  in 
the  valley  for  those  purposes."  "  Are  we  to 
understand  you,  that  at  the  present  the  culti- 
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vation  of  sugar  in  Brazil  has  increased  and  is  in- 
creasing very  largely  ?"—"  Yes,  it  is  said  so; 
and  I  know  from  my  own  personal  knowledge 
that  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in  some  parts  of 
Brazil."  "  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
slaves  have  fallen  this  year  in  price,  but  you 
think  the  demand  for  slaves  has  increased?" — 
"Undoubtedly:  if  4,000  come  on  Monday,  by 
Saturday  night  all  those  who  are  able  to  stand  or 
walk  about  you  can  sell."  "Do  you  conceive 
that  the  increased  cultivation  of  sugar  has  in- 
creased the  demand  for  slaves?" — "I  think  so, 
because  nine-tenths  of  the  slaves  that  come  go  on 
to  the  sugar  plantations.  Coffee  is  no  longer 
profitable,  and  the  coffee  growers  do  not  buy 
any."' 

INEFFICIENCY  OF    THE  CRUIZERS. 

"  It  being  discovered  that  the  British  cruizers 
were  not  so  effectual  as  had  been  supposed, 
Great  Britain  made  a  change  by  taking  the 
cruizers  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  sending  them 
to  the  coast  of  Africa;  what  happened  then?" — 
"  From  our  understanding  the  nature  of  the  coast 
better  than  the  British  cruizers  did,  and  from 
our  vessels  being  better  adapted  for  going  up  the 
rivers,  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on  much  more 
extensively."  "  Then,  in  fact,  the  blockade  of 
the  coast  of  Brazil  was  far  more  effectual  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  than  the  blockade 
of  the  coast  of  Africa  ?" — "  I  do  not  think  that 
you  could  possibly  carry  into  effect  that  which 
you  were  extremely  desirous  of  doing,  for  the 
slave-trade  will  continue  to  flourish  as  long  as 
we  have  any  money  to  pay  for  slaves."  "  Do 
not  you  conceive  that  if  there  was  a  very  close 
blockade  of  Brazil  we  should  be  able  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade  ?" — "  If  you  subsidized  the  whole 
of  the  European  navies,  you  might  blockade  the 
whole  of  Brazil ;  it  is  of  such  an  extent,  that 
without  that  you  could  not  do  it;  600  or  700 
ships  would  hardly  be  enough  to  blockade  the 
coast  of  Brazil  from  slavers."  "  Are  you  of 
opinion  that  any  system  of  cruizing,  either  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  or  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
would  put  down  the  slave-trade  ?" — "  No,  for 
eighteen  years  you  have  been  trying  and  you 
have  not  done  it  yet." — Par.  Pap.  JVb.  123, 
1848,  pp.  146—149. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

AN  IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1847,  John  Clellans 
and  twelve  other  persons,  all  of  them  coloured 
men,  were  convicted  of  riot  in  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  Cumberland  County.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case,  as  far  as  they  are  im- 
porlant  to  this  narrative,  are  thus  briefly  set  forth 
in  the  charge  of  Judge  Hepburn  to  the  jury  by 
whom  they  were  tried. 

"From  the  evidence,  which  is  uncontradicted, 
three  slaves,  two  females  and  one  male,  escaped 
from  their  owners,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Hol- 
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lings  worth,  into  this  county.  They  were  p 
sued  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  son  of  |l 
Hollingsworth — arrested  in  this  town — carrv 
before  Mr.  Justice  Smith,  who  heard  the  clai 
ants,  and  gave  them  the  certificate  required 
the  law  of  Congress.  At  the  same  time  and 
the  request  of  the  claimants,  a  commitment  w 
made  out  against  these  slaves,  and  they  w< 
given  under  it  into  the  custody  of  Sheriff  Hoff< 
Against  him  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  su 
out — heard  before  me,  and  the  act  of  Congn 
making  no  provision  for  such  commitment,  th 
were  discharged  from  his  custody,  and  of  com 
fell  back  into  the  custody  of  their  owners  unc 
the  certificate  which  has  been  granted  them 
Justice  Smith.  These  slaves,  then,  agreeably 
the  laws  of  the  land,  binding  upon  every  in 
vidual  composing  a  portion  of  this  communi 
were  legally  in  the  custody  of  their  owners  in 
mode  designated  by  the  only  law  they  or  we  i 
bound  to  regard — I  mean  the  law  of  Congress 

The  bill  of  indictment  charged,  that  the  ( 
fendants  "unlawfully,  riotously,  routously  a 
tumultuously,  did  seize,  carry  away  and  resc 
two  of  the  said  fugitives  from  service  or  laboi 
to  wit,  the  said  Hesther  and  Ann,  from  and  o 
of  the  custody  and  from  under  the  control  of  t 
said  James  H.  Kennedy,  and  did  thereby  th 
and  there  unlawfully,  riotously,  routously  all 
tumultuously,  cause  and  procure  the  said  Hesth 
and  Ann  to  escape  from  and  out  of  the  custod 
and  from  under  the  control  of  the  said  James  ] 
Kennedy,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  said  Jam 
H.  Kennedy>  in  contempt  of  the  laws,"  &c.  & 

Eleven  of  the  defendants  who  were  convict 
by  the  jury  were  each  sentenced  by  Judge  He 
burn  on  the  7th  of  September,  1847,  to  sufi 
punishment  by  separate  or  solitary  confineme 
at  labour,  in  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eas 
ern  District,  for  the  period  of  three  years — andi 
pay  a  fine  of  one  dollar  to  the  Commonweal 
and  the  costs  of  prosecution  ;  and  in  accordani 
with  this  sentence  they  were  safely  lodged  in  tl 
Penitentiary. 

A  writ  of  error  was  afterwards  granted  bytl 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  app 
cation  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  and  tl 
case  was  argued  at  Harrisburg  before  that  Con 
on  the  30th  of  last  month,  all  the  Judges  beii 
on  the  bench,  by  Charles  Gibbons,  Esq., 
Philadelphia,  for  the  prisoners,  and  J.  Ellis  Bo 
ham,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle,  for  the  Commonwealt 

The  prisoners'  counsel  took  the  ground  th 
the  sentence  imposed  by  Judge  Hepburn  w 
unlawful.  That  although  other  persons  co 
victed  of  riot  in  this  state  had  sometimes  be* 
sentenced  by  the  inferior  courts  to  solitary  co 
linement  in  the  penitentiary  at  labour,  yet  the 
was  no  law  to  sanction  it.  The  question  w: 
now  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  fir 
time.  The  only  law  in  this  state  on  the  subje 
was  passed  in  1705,  and  provides  that  ri 
shall  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  En 
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id.    At  that  period,  it  was  contended,  riot  was 
oeP  inished  in  England  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
ly.    Imprisonment  at  labour  was  not  then 
own.    Labour  was  afterwards  substituted  in 
bnsylvania  in  all  cases  where  the  pillory  or 
lipping  had  formerly  been  resorted  to,  but  riot 
ks  not  one  of  them.    It  was  a  misdemeanor, 
' 'nishable  as  a  trespass,  by  fine  or  imprison- 
!  "j  ^nt,  or  both,  but  never  by  any  degrading  sen- 
ice,  as  in  convictions  of  theft,  robbery  or  the 
;e. 

?*  The  Act  of  Assembly  gives  to  the  Supreme 
>urt  a  discretionary  power,  to  amend  or  reverse 
igments  by  the  inferior  courts,  in  criminal 
ses.  The  counsel  asked  the  Court  to  reverse 
s  sentence  and  discharge  the  prisoners.  It 
is  true  they  had  violated  the  laws  in  rescuing 
!  slaves  by  force,  but  he  alleged  that  the  magis 
te  and  officers  who  had  them  in  custody, 
;mselves  acted  in  open  violation  of  the  law  of 
47,  which  prohibits  all  state  officers  from 
:ing  cognizance  of  the  case  of  any  fugitives 
m  labour,  or  receiving  them  as  prisoners.  He 
isidered  the  officers  to  be  the  true  instigators 
the  riot,  and  were  more  to  be  censured  than 
unfortunate  and  more  ignorant  persons  on 
om  this  hard  sentence  had  been  imposed. 
The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by 
Jge  Burnside  on  the  5th  inst.  The  opinion 
:lf  has  not  come  to  hand,  but  the  Court  re- 
sed  the  judgment  of  Judge  Hepburn,  and  or- 
ed  all  of  the  prisoners  to  be  discharged. 
ey  were  accordingly  released  on  the  7th  inst., 
1  restored,  amid  great  rejoicing,  to  their  fami 
:"  i  and  friends 
in: 


it.- 


MORAL  STATU  OF  SPAIN. 

(Traoslated  from  the  Semeur.) 


a  v 
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s  Spain  capable  of  becoming  free  ?  This  is 
uestion  which  people  must  have  asked  them- 
es many  times  within  the  last  seventeen 
"H  irs,  and  which  admits  of  various  solutions.  It 
,  i  fact,  that  hitherto  the  Peninsula  has  not  been 
y  free.  It  has  passed  from  excesses  of  the 
iet  to  those  of  the  palace  ;  now  carried  away 
its  pronunciamentos  to  the  most  turbulent 
at  aonstrations  of  ultra-liberalism,  and  anon  sub- 
ted  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  some  chance  dic- 
>r  ;  banishing  its  queens,  and  recalling  them  ; 
king  new  constitutions  year  after  year,  and 
cuting  none  ;  dragging  out,  in  fine,  a  miserable 
in  disorder,  financial  ruin,  uncertainty  of  the 
n  now,  and  the  constant  apprehension  of  fresh 
d   il  wars. 

t  is  of  little  use  to  borrow  from  France  and 
gland,  some  shreds  of  charters  ;  it  is  necessary 
have  the  principles,  morals,  education,  and 
its  requisite  to  maintain  those  exotic  institu- 
s.  Hitherto  it  djes  not  appear  that  Spain 
been  prepared  for  this  ;  and  that  unhappy 
ntry,  clready  fallen  from  such  an  eminence, 
hin  the  last  three  centuries,  seems  condemned 
ink  still  deeper  in  its  abyss  of  degradation. 


Whence  comes  the  inaptitude  of  Spain  to  enter 
seriously  into  the  domain  of  freedom  ?  It  is  not 
from  party  spirit,  which  would  be  inexcusable 
in  so  grave  a  matter — it  is  with  a  profound  con- 
viction— it  is  with  the  hope  of  giving  expression 
to  a  useful  truth  that  we  reply  : — The  principal 
and  great  cause  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  Penin- 
sula is,  both  in  relation  to  the  past  and  to  the 
present,  Roman  Catholicism,  such  at  least  as  it 
has  been  understood  and  practised  by  that  people. 

Nations  are  responsible  for  what  they  have 
done  in  the  course  of  their  history,  as  a  private 
individual  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  youth. 
There  is  here  a  law  which  may  excite  astonish- 
ment, which  is  mysterious  to  the  best  minds, 
but  which  is  founded  on  numerous  and  irrefraga- 
ble proofs.  A  nation  is  in  some  respects  that 
which  it  has  been  :  it  inherits  the  good  and  the 
evil ;  it  profits  by  the  virtues  of  its  ancestors, 
and  it  must  endure  the  consequences  of  their 
crimes.  For  how  many  generations  does  this 
law  of  collective  responsibility  continue  to  work 
out  its  results,  in  relation  to  any  particular  human 
society  ?  Does  it  require  that  a  nation  should 
be  renewed,  reanimated  by  fresh  blood,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
order  to  free  it  from  the  burden  of  its  past 
history  ?  Must  it  be  overpowered  by  a  great 
invasion,  a  new  religion,  or  one  of  those  great 
events  which  change  the  face  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth  ?  We  know  not.  The  history  of  man- 
kind is  perhaps  at  present  too  short  to  elucidate 
these  obscure  problems.  But  one  thing  admits 
not  of  a  doubt ;  we  mean  the  law  which  we  have 
just  indicated.  It  finds  its  application  every- 
where, and  especially  in  Spain. 

The  Spanish  people  have  consented,  for  a  long 
series  of  ages,  to  lie  prostrate  beneath  the  yoke 
of  priests,  and  of  financial  and  sanguinary  in- 
quisitors. To  them  it  has  sacrificed  thought, 
volition,  liberty,  industry,  all  its  social,  intellectual, 
and  moral  resources.  At  their  call,  it  has  exiled 
or  murdered,  Moors,  Jews,  heretics,  all  who  re- 
fuse to  bend  in  servile  submission  to  the  sceptre 
of  monachism. 

Such  is  what  Spain  has  been.  This  it  is  which 
is  now  weighing  her  to  the  dust,  not  only  because 
it  has  left  her  a  poor  and  decreasing  population, 
not  only  because  this  sacerdotal  despotism  has 
imprinted  on  that  people  a  profound  impress,  but 
still  further,  and  especially  perhaps,  because  there 
exists  a  sovereign  justice  which  sooner  or  later 
punishes  the  great  crimes  of  nations.  The  jus- 
tice from  on  high  men  see  not  acting  as  they  see 
human  justice  ;  it  is  slow,  it  is  indirect,  and  this 
it  is»which  causes  it  to  be  forgotten,  or  despised. 
But  it  is  real.  Under  whatever  banner  crimes  are 
perpetrated,  whether  it  be  the  flag  of  Rome  or 
that  of  the^Reformation,  they  must  be  punished  ; 
and  punished  they  assuredly  are. 

Such,  then,  in  our  eyes,  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  actual  calamities  of  the  Peninsula.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Action  uniformly  provokes  equiva- 
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lent  reaction.  Those  among  the  Spaniards,  who 
have  at  length  broken  the  clerical  yoke,  are  thrown 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  From  abject  super- 
stition they  pass,  by  a  single  bound,  to  decided 
and  complete  impiety.  These  men  are  not  calm 
logicians ;  they  are  declared  enemies  to  the  Romish 
faith,  who  not  knowing  what  course  to  adopt, 
upon  what  convictions  to  rely,  because  they  have 
been  taught  to  believe,  that  out  of  Romanism 
there  is  no  religion,  abandon  themselves  to  abso- 
lute infidelity. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  there  is  no 
true  middle  class  in  that  country.  We  would 
employ  the  same  word,  but  in  applying  it  to  a 
more  important  subject  than  industrial  and  social 
position.  The  Peninsula  has  no  middle  class  in 
things  of  religion  and  faith.  On  the  one  hand, 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  and  rural  districts, 
in  the  remote  provinces  of  superstitious  people, 
like  their  ancestors  ;  kneeling,  like  them,  before 
Madonnas  and  images  of  saints ;  like  them, 
cruel,  merciless,  ready  to  shed  oceans  of  blood, 
ready  to  subject  their  victims  to  atrocious  pun- 
ishment, when  a  priest  tells  them  that  the  honour 
of  God  is  at  stake.  It  is  these  unhappy  beings 
who,  year  after  year,  rekindle  the  torch  of  civil 
war;  and  who  scruple  not  in  the  name  of  a 
stupid  religion,  to  set  their  country  in  a  blaze. 
On  the  other  hand,  are  lawless  infidels,  admirers 
of  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  full  of  hatred  to  all  who 
are  attached  to  religious  faith,  and  rejecting  the 
truth  with  the  falsehood,  because  the  one  has 
been  so  mixed  with  the  other  that  they  know  not 
how  to  distinguish  between  them. 

There  may  be  exceptions,  doubtless.  We 
shall  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Spain  is  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  true  believers.  But  intelli- 
gent men  will  not  deny  that  we  have  drawn  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  general  condition  of  this 
people  with  regard  to  religion.  It  is  either  fa- 
naticism or  impiety,  and  thence  results  a  very 
serious  and  very  grievous  consequence — the  ab- 
sence of  any  sound  public  opinion  in  the  Penin- 
sula. They  lack  that  which  enables  men  to  ap- 
preciate morality ;  the  general  conscience  is 
wholly  depraved,  as  well  among  the  superstitious 
as  among  the  infidels.  This  it  is  which  explains 
why  scandals,  carefully  avoided  in  other  lands, 
or  at  least  banished  into  the  shade,  dare  appear 
there  in  open  day.  When  the  public  mind  is 
perverted,  what  need  is  there  for  the  parties  in 
question  to  impose  on  themselves  the  least  re- 
straint or  limit? — Universe. 


THE  WOODSTOCK  MANUAL  LABOUR 
INSTITUTE 

For  coloured  people  and  others,  is  pleasantly 
located  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  Lenawee  Co., 
Michigan.  It  is  fifty-five  miles  from  Toledo, 
by  the  way  of  Adrian.  The  first  commence- 
ment here  was  made  in  the  woods  in  1844,  by 
Prier  Foster,  a  coloured  man,  for  the  special 


i 


benefit  of  his  oppressed  and  injured  brethre: 
At  first,  prejudice  and  opposition  were  exper 
enced  on  every  side.  A  petition  was  soon  pn 
sented  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter,  but  witl|w: 
out  success ;  for  a  time,  things  appeared  di 
couraging  to  the  extreme.    But  the  Legislate 

DO  <  O 

have,  during  the  past  winter,  granted  a  liben  11 
charter.   Since  last  fall,  the  Institution  has  bee 
under  the  care  of  William  P.  Russell,  former!  "J 
of  Boston.    There  have  been  forty  students  i 
attendance.    About  five  hundred  acres  of  lan  ( 
have  been  procured.    One  Institution  building 
fifty  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  tw  * 
stories  high,  is  up  and  enclosed.    Though  n(  ^ 
very  comfortable  yet,  it  has  been  occupJe 
during  the  past  winter.    This  we  hope  to  hav 
finished  before  next  fall.    Some  other  smalh 
buildings  have  also  been  put  up,  for  the  benef 
of  the  Institution,  and  for  the  accommodation  ( 
families  and  students.    Students  can  receiv 
employment  on  the  farm,  or  at  mechanical  bus 
ness,  by  which  they  may  defray  a  part  or  alHl 
their  expenses.   The  land  around  the  Institution, 
is  good,  and  easily  cultivated.   Lots  of  from  oni " 
to  twenty  acres,  may  be  obtained  by  coloure  (■ 
people,  or  others  favourable  to  education,  f< 
a  very  reasonable  price.     As  the  Institutio 
is  especially  designed  for  the  benefit  of  cc 
lored  people,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  ava: 
themselves  of  the  privilege  which  is  now  pre 
sented,  of  acquiring  an  education,  and  of  quali 
fying  themselves  for  exerting  a  salutary  an 
extensive  influence  in  the  world. 

The  trustees  have  been  enabled  to  progres 
thus  far  by  the  donations  of  kind  friends,  t 
whom  they  feel  exceedingly  grateful.  But  thei 
circumstances  are  such  that  they  are  under  th 
necessity  of  appealing  again  to  the  benevoleno 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  education  c 
coloured  people.  They  are  still  in  great  nee 
of  funds.    They  are  needed — 

1st.  To  liquidate  certain  debts  which  ar: 
against  the  Institution  for  land,  the  erection  c 
buildings,  making  improvements,  &c. 

2d.  They  need  assistance  to  finish  those  build 
ings  which  have  been  commenced,  also  to  erec 
others  for  the  accommodation  of  students  an< 
teachers. 

3d.  As  man}'  of  the  coloured  people  ar: 
unable  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  an  education) 
they  wish  to  be  able  to  offer  such  instructioi 
without  charge,  so  that  while  they  labour  witi 
their  hands  to  earn  their  board  and  clothing 
they  need  not  feel  the  additional  burden  of  pay 
ing  also  for  tuition.  . 

By  the  act  of  incorporation  the  trustees  -ar 
authorized  to  establish  an  Institution  for  the  in 
struction  of  persons  of  colour  and  others,  ii 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  or  Literature 
and  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  shall  faith 
fully  apply  all  funds,  received  by  them  for  tha 
purpose  by  subscription,  bequest,  or  otherwise 


ij  |i  providing  suitable  buildings,  employing  pro- 
pi  (Ssors  and  teachers,  procuring  books,  maps, 
p  hilosophical  and  other  apparatus  necessary  or 
roper  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  study  in 
lid  Institution. 

Said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  in  law  ca- 
able  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  purchase, 
ift,  grant  or  bequest,  or  otherwise,  and  of  sell- 
lg,  conveying,  or  leasing  any  estate,  real,  per- 
mal  or  mixed,  in  value  not  exceeding  the  sum 
f  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  use  of 
lid  Corporation,  and  for  the  interest  of  said  In- 
itute  and  no  other,  and  shall  be  liable  for  all 
ebts  as  partners  in  trade,  after  the  Corporate 
j  roperty  shall  have  been  exhausted. 
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COAL  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  AMERICA. 


The  British  steam  frigate  Cormorant  recently 
inded  at  Portsmouth  an]  excellent  specimen  of 
3al  from  Vancouver's  Island,  which  was  con- 
dered  by  competent  judges  to  be  good  and 
jrviceable  coal,  equal  to  any  in  the  British 
lines,  and  which  the  Cormorant  had  been  readi- 
r  enabled  to  procure  at  the  rate  of  4  shillings 
er  ton,  whilst  at  the  same  time  at  Valparaiso, 
le  price  of  British  coal  was  as  high  as  ,£46  per 
>n !  The  following  particulars  respecting  the 
osition  of  these  coal  treasures  may  not  be  un- 
lteresting,  as  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  these  rich 
id  valuable  deposits  may,  ere  long,  be  brought 
ithin  the  reach  of  the  rapidly  increasing  com- 
terce  on  the  West  Coast  of  America  and  the 
acific. 

On  the  north  and  east  side  of  Vancouver's 
land,  a  recently  discovered  river  debouches 
lto  Johnson's  Straits,  near  the  mouth  of  which 
irge  seams  of  coal  crop  out  on  the  surface  of 
te  soil.  At  this  point  the  trading  steamer  of 
le  Hudson's  Bay  Company  navigating  the 
traits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  now  readily  obtains 
lentiful  supplies,  which  is  put  on  board  by  the 
idians  at  a  mere  nominal  price.  Mr.  Dunn,  a 
er  and  interpreter  of  the  Company,  states 
lat  the  cause  of  the  discovery  of  this  coal  was 
3  curious  as  the  discovery  itself  was  important, 
ome  of  the  natives  at  Fort  McLoughlin  having, 
n  coming  to  the  Fort  to  traffic,  observed  coal 
urning  in  the  furnace  of  the  blacksmiths,  in 
leir  natural  spirit  of  curiosity,  made  several  in- 
uiries  about  it ;  they  were  told  that  it  was  the 
est  kind  of  fuel,  and  that  it  was  brought  over 
le  great  salt  lake  six  months  journey.  They 
>oked  surprised,  and,  in  spite  of  their  habitual 
ravity,  laughed  and  capered  about.  The  peo- 
le  at  the  fort  were  surprised  at  their  unusual 
ntics  and  enquired  the  cause.  The  Indians  ex- 
lained,  saying  that  they  had  changed  in  a  great 
leasure  their  opinion  of  the  white  men  whom 
ley  thought  endowed  by  the  Great  Spirit  with 
le  power  of  affecting  great  and  useful  objects, 
s  it  was  evident  they  were  not  then  influenced 
y  His  wisdom  in  bringing  fuel  such  a  vast  dis- 


tance, and  at  so  much  cost.  They  then  pointed 
out  whe^re  it  could  be  found,  of  the  richest  kind, 
and  close  to  the  surface,  rising  in  hillocks  and 
requiring  very  little  labour  to  dig  it  out.  This 
intelligence  having  been  reported  at  Fort  Vancou- 
ver, orders  for  immediate  exploration  were  given, 
and  after  some  inquiries,  and  a  small  distribution 
of  rewards,  the  original  account  given  by  the 
Indians  was  found  to  be  true.  The  coal  turns 
vout  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  running  in  exten- 
sive fields,  and  even  in  clumpy  mounds,  and  most 
easily  worked  all  along  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  natives  were  anxious  to  be  employed  to 
work  the  coal,  and  they  being  so  numerous  and 
their  labour  so  cheap,  makes  the  expense  of  ob- 
taining it  but  the  trifling  sum  of  about  4  shillings 
per  ton  when  on  board  ship. 


James  Naylor's  last  testimony,  or  dying  words, 
uttered  about  two  hours  before  his  decease,  in 
the  presence  of  several  witnesses.* 
There  is  a  spirit  which  I  feel  that  delights  to 
do  no  evil,  nor  to  revenge  any  wrong,  but  de- 
lights to  endure  all  things  in  hope  to  enjoy  its 
own  in  the  end.  Its  hope  is,  to  outlive  all  wrath 
and  contention,  and  to  weary  out  all  exaltation 
and  cruelty,  or  whatever  is  of  a  nature  contrary 
to  itself.  It  sees  to  the  end  of  all  temptations. 
As  it  bears  no  evil  in  itself,  so  it  conceives  none 
in  thought  to  any  other ;  if  it  be  betrayed,  it 
bears  it ;  for  its  ground  and  spring  is  the  mercies 
and  forgiveness  of  God.  Its  crown  is  meekness, 
its  life  is  everlasting  love  unfeigned,  and  takes 
its  kingdom  with  entreaty,  and  not  with  conten- 
tion, and  keeps  it  by  lowliness  of  mind.  In 
God  alone  it  can  rejoice,  though  none  else  regard 
it  or  can  own  its  life.  It  is  conceived  in  sorrow, 
and  brought  forth  without  any  to  pity  it ;  nor 
doth  it  murmur  at  grief  and  oppression.  It 
never  rejoiceth  but  through  sufferings,  for  with 
the  world's  joy  it  is  murdered.  I  found  it  alone 
being  forsaken.  I  have  fellowship  therein,  with 
them  who  lived  in  dens  and  desolate  places  of 
the  earth,  who  through  death  obtained  this  resur- 
rection and  eternal  holy  life. 


SONNET  TO  WORDSWORTH. 
Wordsworth  !    Thy  name  is  precious  to  mine  ear  ! 
It  comes  not  on  my  spirit  like  the  shout 
Of  riotous  mirth,  scattering  its  noise  about 
Till  joy  becomes  half  intermixed  with  fear, 
But  to  my  heart  it  sinks  in  tones  of  clear, 
Deep,  pure,  perpetual  music.    Mists  of  doubt, 
That  cling  around  my  being,  and  put  out 
The  light  of  life,  at  thy  name  disappear ; 
Oh  for  a  poet's  voice,  that  I  might  frame 
A  lay  of  fitting  thanks  !    I  would  not  sing 
Like  the  proud  nightingale,  a  song  of  flame — 
But  like  the  stock-dove's,  ever  murmuring 
Of  quiet  inward  bliss — ever  the  same  : 
Perpetual  as  my  thanks,  pure  as  their  spring. 


*  A  part  of  this  testimony  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished in  this  city ;  but  as  there  appeared  no  satisfac- 
tory reason  why  any  portion  of  it  should  be  omitted, 
it  is  here  given  entire,  as  printed  in  Sewell's  history. 
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THE  CHILD  OF  EARTH. 

BY  CAROLINE  E.  S.  NORTON. 

Fainter  her  slow  step  falls  from  day  to  day, 

Death's  hand  is  heavy  on  her  darkening  brow ; 
Yet  doth  she  fondly  cling  to  earth,  and  say, 

"  I  am  content  to  die — but  oh !  not  now  ! 
Not  while  the  blossoms  01  the  joyous  spring 

Make  the  warm  air  such  luxury  to  breathe; 
Not  while  the  birds  such  lays  of  gladness  sing; 

Not  while  blight  flowers  around  my  footsteps  wreathe; 
Spare  me,  great  God !  lift  up  my  drooping  brow; 
I  am  content  to  die — but  oh !  not  now  t". 

The  spring  hath  ripened  into  summer  time  ! 

The  season's  viewless  boundary  is  past ; 
The  glorious  sun  hath  reached  his  burning  prime  : 

Oh  !  must  this  glimpse  of  beauty  be  the  last ! 
"Let  me  not  perish  while  o'er  land  and  lea, 

With  silent  steps,  the  lord  of  light  moves  on  ; 
Not  while  the  murmur  of  the  mountain  bee 

Greets  my  dull  ear  with  music  in  its  tone  ! 
Pale  sickness  dims  my  eye  and  clouds  my  brow ! 
I  am  content  to  die — but  oh !  not  now  !" 

Summer  is  gone,  and  autumn's  soberer  hues 

Tint  the  ripe  fruits,  and  gild  the  waving  corn; 
The  huntsman  swift  the  flying  game  pursues, 

Shouts  the  halloo  !  and  winds  his  eager  horn. 
"  Spare  me  a  while,  to  wander  forth  and  gaze 

On  the  broad  meadows,  and  the  quiet  stream, 
To  watch  in  silence  while  the  evening  rays 

Slant  through  the  fading  trees  with  ruddy  gleam  ! 
Cooler  the  breezes  play  around  my  brow  ; 
I  am  content  to  die — but  oh !  not  now !" 

The  bleak  wind  whistles ;  snow-showers,  far  and  near, 

Drift  without  echo  to  the  whitening  ground: 
Autumn  hath  passed  away,  and  cold  and  drear, 

Winter  stalks  on  with  frozen  mantle  bound  : 
Yet  still  that  prayer  ascends. — "  Oh  !  laughingly 

My  little  brothers  round  the  warm  hearth  crowd, 
Our  home-fire  blazes  broad,  and  bright  and  high, 

And  the  roof  rings  with  voices  light  and  loud  : 
Spare  me  a  while  !  raise  up  my  drooping  brow  ! 
I  am  content  to  die — but  oh!  not  now  !" 

The  spring  is  come  again — the  joyful  spring  ! 

Again  the  banks  with  clustering  flowers  are  spread ; 
The  wild  bird  dips  upon  its  wanton  wing  : 

The  child  of  earth  is  numbered  with  the  dead. 
"  Thee  never  more  the  sunshine  shall  awake, 

Beaming  all  redly  through  the  lattice  pane ; 
The  steps  of  friends  thy  slumbers-may  not  break, 

Nor  fond  familiar  voice  arouse  again  ! 
Death's  silent  shadow  veils  thy  darkened  brow; 
Why  didst  thou  linger  1 — thou  art  happier  now ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Washington.— The  sixteen  million  Government 
loan,  has  all  been  taken.  The  house  of  Corcoran 
&  Riggs,  obtained  over  fourteen  millions,  at  a  pre- 
mium of  3.02  per  cent.  The  greater  part  of  this 
bid  is  understood  to  have  been  made  as  agents  for 
the  Barings,  of  London.  Senator  Arthur  P.  Bagby, 
of  Alabama,  has  been  appointed  Minister  to  Russia. 

West  Indies. — An  insurrection  of  the  slaves  has 
taken  place  in  the  Island  of  Martinique'.  The  ac- 
counts are  rather  confused,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Governor  of  the  Island  refused  to  comply  with  the 
decree  of  the  French  Government,  abolishing  slave- 
ry in  the  colonies, — that  many  of  the  negroes  rose 
in  arms,  killed  a  number  of  the  whites,  and  burned 
some  of  their  dwellings — and  that  the  Governor 
thereupon  yielded,  and  proclaimed  the  abolition. 
Tranquillity,  however,  had  not  been  restored,  and. 


the  inhabitants  were  anxiously  looking  for  the  arr 
val  of  the  new  Governor,  then  on  his  way  fror 
France,  who,  as  it  appears,  was  very  popula 
among  the  blacks,  and  was  also  confided  in  by  th 
whites,  and  who  was  expected  to  succeed  in  xe 
storing  order.  This  insurrection  took  place  on  th 
22d  ult.,  and  the  proclamation  of  liberty  was  madi 
on  the  23d.  The  Governor  of  Guadaloupe,  withou 
waiting  for  an  insurrection,  immediately  abolishec 
slavery  in  that  island  and  its  dependencies,  when 
all  passed  off  quietly  and  in  order. 

Europe. — The  steamship  America  arrived  a 
New  York  on  the  night  of  the  13th  inst..  with  new: 
from  Liverpool  to  the  3d  ;  having  made  the  passagt 
in  ten  days  and  eight  hours,  of  which  about  eigh 
hours  were  spent  at  Halifax.  John  Mitchel,  con 
victed  as  noticed  in  our  last,  was  sentenced  on  th<| 
27th  ult.,  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years.  H<| 
was  then  hurried  on  board  a  steamer  and  disj 
patched  for  Bermuda,  there  to  be  imprisoned  oij 
board  a  convict  hulk,  and  his  property  was  seized 
by  the  Government.  He  made  a  speech  to  th(| 
court  after  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  declaring' 
that  there  were  many  who  were  ready  to  follow! 
his  course,  and  comparing  his  case  to  that  of  thel 
Roman  youth,  who,  while  his  hand  was  burning! 
before  Porsenna,  told  the  king  that  three  hundred 
more  were  pledged  to  carry  out  his  enterprise  i 
Immense  excitement  was  produced  in  the  courl 
room.  A  subscription  has  been  entered  into  by 
the  Irish  Repealers,  for  the  benefit  of  Mitchel'sj 
wife  and  family,  and  his  conviction  appears  to  havej 
only  had  the  effect  of  deepening  the  hatred  oi 
British  rule  already  prevailing. 

The  French  Assembly,  at  the  last  accounts,  were) 
discussing  the  question  of  impeaching  Louis  Blanc, I 
for  his  alleged  share  in  the  disturbances  of  the  15th I 
ult.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  still  at  Inns>] 
pruck,  and  had  refused  to  return  to  Vienna  until] 
the  people  should  show  more  unequivocal  signs  of 
loyality  than  they  had  lately  manifested.  On  the 
25th  ult.,  an  Imperial  decree  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  "  academic  legion,"  (which  body  it  appears, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  late  demonstration,) 
was  proclaimed  in  Vienna.  The  legion  at  once' 
revolted,  the  people  joined  them,  barricades  were 
raised,  and  the  Government  troops  were  defeated. 
The  people  demanded  the  maintenance  of  the| 
academic  legion,  the  removal  of  the  soldiers,  and| 
the  return  of  the  Emperor  within  eight  days,  or 
the  substitution  of  a  Prince  in  his  place:  and  it1 
appears  that  the  Ministry  had  been  obliged  tol' 
comply.  The  two  Austrian  armies  in  Lombardy 
had  effected  a  junction  at  Verona,  forming  a  body! 
of  50,000  men.  The  King  of  Naples  had  recalled  j 
his  troops  from  Lombardy,  but  it  seems  they  re- 1 
fused  to  obey  him,  and  would  not  return.  Then 
Italian  squadron  had  raised  the  blockade  of  Venice,! 
and  thus  proceeded  to  Trieste,  and  blockaded  thatl 
port.  The  German  Parliament  was  in  session  at 
Frankfort.  The  constitutional  committee  had 
advised  the  Assembly  to  declare  that  the  constitu- 
tion which  shall  be  agreed  to  by  them,  shall  go 
into  operation  without  requiring  the  ratification  of 
the  States,  and  that  the  constitutions  and  laws  of 
the  States  shall  only  remain  in  force  where  they 
agree  with  it.  A  Constituent  Assembly  has  also 
been  opened  in  Prussia,  and  some  apprehensions 
are  entertained  lest  the  action  of  this  body  may 
not  harmonize  with  that  of  the  General  Parliament 
at  Frankfort. 


vfra  | 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.  V. 

(Continued  from  page  611.) 

R.  J.  to  C.  Payton.* 

My  dear  and  much  esteemed  friend,  C.  Pay- 
ton, — Feeling  the  arising  of  divine  help  and  con- 
solation in  my  soul,  after  a  time  of  deep  wading 
and  travail  in  spirit  before  the  Lord,  I  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  salvation  of  a  gracious  God, 
and  the  tender  care  thou  expressed  for  my  welfare 
in  thy  last  letter  to  A.  B.,  have  set  pen  to  paper 
just  to  acquaint  thee  that  I  am  alive,  and,  blessed 
be  the  God  of  my  life,  I  feel  an  increasing  love 
for  Truth,  for  the  further  I  see  and  witness  of 
the  workings  and  power  of  it,  the  more  I  rejoice 
in  Christ  Jesus  that  I  have  been  counted  worthy 
to  have  a  sense  of  it.  Lord  grant,  saith  my  soul, 
that  the  visitation  may  be  extended  to  thousands 
more,  even  of  them  who  at  present  seem  dead  in 
sins  and  trespasses,  (as  I  was  when  at  first 
reached,)  to  the  awakening,  quickening,  and  rais- 
ing from  a  state  of  death  and  separation  from 
God,  to  a  state  of  favour  and  acceptance  with 
Him. 

My  dear  friend,  the  love  I  bear  thee  causes 
me  to  use  great  freedom.  I  desire  if  thou  find 
aught  to  write,  thou  mayst  send  it,  for  in  a 
piritual  relation,  I  can,  in  a  feeling  sense,  call 
thee  mv  beloved  parent  in  Christ,  through  whom 
I  received  the  first  awakening  stroke.  Oh  may 
I  ever  bear  in  mind  the  mercy  and  loving  kind- 
ness of  God  to  my  soul :  for  a  sense  thereof  has 
taany  times  sweetened  and  made  easy  that  which 
to  the  creaturely  part  was  hard  and  bitter. 

I  would  not  burden  thee  with  many  words,  but 


C.  Payton  married  in  1772.  Of  course  this  letter, 
which  is  without  date,  wa3  written  before  that  time, 
ft  is  in  the  juvenile  hand  of  R.  J.,  and  the  date,  it  is 
supposed,  should  be  1759.  If  so,  she  was  then  about 
20  years  of  age. 


draw  quickly  to  a  conclusion,  for  I  trust  thou 
canst  feel  (though  at  a  distance  in  body,)  the 
circulation  of  that  spring  of  love  and  life  that 
cements  the  whole  flock  and  family  the  world 
over.  Our  youth  here  seem  wonderfully  favour- 
ed, and  many  will,  I  hope,  be  made  useful  in  the 
Lord's  time,  and  qualified  to  fill  up  the  places  of 
those  who  have  faithfully  served  Him  in  their 
day,  when  they  shall  be  called  from  works  to 
rewards. 

Friends  here,  in  general,  are  in  pretty  good 
health.  If  thou  shouldst  meet  with  Joseph 
White,  please  to  remember  my  love  to  him,  and 
tell  him,  I  heard  a  few  days  ago  that  his  family 
were  well,  and  the  young  man,  Benjamin  Hinton, 
who  had  appeared  at  the  Falls  Meeting,  seems 
to  grow,  and  promisingly  appears  a  well  con- 
cerned minister.  ***** 

In  a  copy  of  the  epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Women  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 
held  Ninth  month,  1755,  to  the  corresponding 
body  of  London,  preserved  by  R.  Jones,  we  note 
the  following  paragraphs,  which  are  interesting 
in  the  present  connection,  as  C.  Phillips  had 
been  made  to  her  the  instrument  of  much  good. 
For  the  same  reason  we  insert  a  well  condensed 
sketch  of  her  life  and  character,  taken  from  a 
manuscript  copy  in  possession  of  R.  J.  It  is 
regretted  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  their 
correspondence. 

"  We  have  to  inform  you  that  this,  our  annual 
assembly,  hath  been  large,  and  attended  with  the 
continuation  of  heavenly  and  merciful  regard, 
graciously  manifested  for  our  help  and  encourage- 
ment, both  immediately  and  instru mentally  ;  hav- 
ing been  favoured  at  these  opportunities  with  the 
company  of  our  worthy  and  well  esteemed 
friends  from  Europe,  Jonah  Thomson,  Joshua 
Dixson,  Samuel  Fothergill,  Mary  Peisly,  and 
Catherine  Payton,  whose  solid  and  edifying 
labours  of  love  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  have 
good  grounds  to  believe,  have  been  made  effectual 
to  the  awakening  of  some,  and  we  trust  will  be 
blest  by  Him  who  gives  the  increase,  to  the 
bringing  them  into  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
the  one  Shepherd  of  Israel,  under  whose  teach- 
ings they  may  be  favoured  to  find  true  rest  to 
their  souls."  ***** 

"  The  reports  from  some  quarters  further 
signify  that  a  religious  visit  to  Friends'  families 
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amongst  them,  has  lately  been  performed  to  good 
satisfaction,  in  which  weighty  service  Friends  of 
this  cily  are  now  engaged,  and  so  far  as  they 
have  proceeded,  have  met  with  satisfaction,  hav- 
ing therein  been  favoured  with  renewings  of 
strength  from  the  Divine  hand,  and  also  with 
the  acceptable  company  and  solidly  helpful 
labours  of  our  well  beloved  friends  Mary  Peisly 
and  Catherine  Payton." 

Extract  from  the  Gentleman' 's  Magazine  for 
1795. 

Died,  at  Redruth,  county  Cornwall,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  Catherine  Phillips,  one  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  relict  of  the  late  W.  P.,  a  gentle- 
man of  large  concerns  in  that  mining  country,  and 
of  great  respectability,  whom  she  married  late  in 
life.  Her  life  and  talents  were  too  extraordinary 
not  to  merit  record.  She  was  a  native  of  Dudley, 
county  Worcester,  and  sister  to  the  late  James 
Payton,  of  that  place.  Her  natural  powers  were 
uncommonly  comprehensive  ;  and,  just  as  she 
arrived  at  the  prime  of  life,  she  believed  it  her 
duty  to  give  up  all  other  considerations  to  engage 
in  the  Gospel  Ministry,  among  the  Society  in 
which  she  was  born.  Her  conceptions  of  the 
purity  and  glory  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  real 
sanctiflcation  of  heart,  which  it  not  only  teaches, 
but  furnishes  the  means  of  effecting,  were  deeply 
engraven  on  a  mind  devoted  to  God,  and  filled 
with  love  towards  mankind.  Thus  animated, 
she  visited  the  congregations  of  the  Society 
throughout  most  parts  of  England,  and  several 
times  those  of  Ireland  ;  and  with  the  concurrence 
necessary  by  the  discipline  established  amongst 
them,  she  visited  the  Society  in  North  America, 
in  company  with  a  young  woman  of  Ireland  as 
extraordinary  as  herself ;  thus  foregoing  ease 
and  affluence  for  a  very  arduous  and  laborious 
service.  Many  who  attended  her  ministry, 
were  surprised  at  finding  such  powers  of  unfold- 
ing the  Christian  doctrine  in  a  woman  then  in 
her  youth ;  and  a  dignified  clergyman,  we  are 
told,  once  said,  "  he  wondered  where  she  attain- 
ed them."  A  singular  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lence of  her  preaching,  is  given  by  a  person  of 
great  credibility.  A  gentleman  went  to  her  at 
Cambridge,  and  took  two  youths,  then  under  his 
care,  with  him,  on  purpose,  as  he  said,  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  futility  of  all  pretensions  to 
inspiration;  but  owned  that  he  left  the  assembly 
with  very  different  impressions  from  those  with 
which  he  entered  it.  She  had  very  considerable 
knowledge  in  medicine  and  botany,  and  published 
something  on  planting  and  beautifying  waste 
grounds,  of  which  her  travels  and  practical 
knowledge  rendered  her  a  good  judge.  Her 
charity  and  attention  to  the  poor  were  extensive ; 
and  she  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  reformation 
of  their  morals.  With  this  view,  shedrcw  up  an 
address  to  the  gentlemen  of  Cornwall,  wlio  were 
met  a  few  years  since  on  the  mining  concerns 
in  those  parts  ;  and  on  the  agitation  of  the  public 


mind  since  the  French  Revolution,  she  wrote  to 
the  minors,  to  convince  them  of  their  duty  and  c 
interest  in  "studying  to  be  quiet  and  mind  their 
own  business."  This  she  knew  would  be  her 
worthy  husband's  advice,  had  he  been  living  at 
such  a  time,  who  had  great  influence  with  them. 
This  paper  was  thought  so  salutary,  that  a 
neighbouring  magistrate  had  it  printed  and  dis- 
persed in  the  country.  She  was  an  ardent  well- 
wisher  to  the  Governors  as  well  as  governed  of 
this  realm,  desiring  to  see  that  righteousness 
which  exalteth  a  nation  "so  to  flourish  as  to 
draw  down  the  divine  blessing  on  this  island  and 
its  dependencies."  For  some  years  before  her 
decease,  she  was  rendered  a  perfect  cripple  by  a 
rheumatic  gout;  and  during  the  confinement  1 
which  this  occasioned,  her  mental  faculties  suf- 
fered with  the  body,  and  rendered  her,  like  some 
other  great  minds,  after  a  series  of  uncommon 
exertion,  an  object  of  commiseration.  From 
these  clouds,  however,  she  at  times  shone  forth  I 
again,  and  wrote  with  precision  on  the  subjects 
alluded  to  ;  and  also  a  tract  to  show  why  the 
Society  of  Friends  could  not  fully  unite  with  the 
Methodists  in  their  missions  to  America  and  the 
Indies.  She  left  also  some  MS.  poems.  During 
this  time  she  could  not  distend  her  fingers  so  as 
to  write  in  the  usual  way.  To  the  last  of  her 
ability,  she  endeavoured  to  devote  herself  to  the  1 
service  of  mankind,  and  has  left  an  example  of 
exalted  virtue,  although  in  a  line  unusual  to  the 
generality  of  her  sex.  Her  uniform,  upright 
conduct  in  her  own  community,  gained  her  great 
esteem ;  and  her  Christian  courage  to  oppose 
licentiousness  among  the  gay,  covetousness 
among  the  rich,  and  fanaticism  among  the  weak, 
rendered  her  one  of  the  most  useful  and  distin- 
guished members  of  it. 

R.  J.  to  M.  Rickey. 

Philadelphia,  1759. 
Respected  friend, — It  appears  to  me  plainly, 
that  the  query  proposed  to  thee  is  not  applicable, 
because  they  that  pretend  to  no  supernatural 
wisdom  make  no  pretensions  to  religion,  and  so 
differ  little  from  the  animal  part  of  creation ; 
although  a  measure  of  the  same  grace  and  good 
spirit  of  God  is  given  to  them  whereby  they 
may  know  the  mind  of  heaven  concerning  them, 
if  they  hinder  not  its  work  in  their  hearts  by 
suffering  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life,  to  crowd  in  and  fill  up  the  heart. 
But  we,  who  profess  to  be  led  and  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  Truth,  and  are  sensible  that  we  have  a 
monitor  within  that  will  not  only  dictate  to  us. 
our  duties,  but  if  we  ask  in  faith,  nothing  doubt- 
ing, will  also  give  ability  to  perform  that  which 
it  makes  known  to  be  consistent  with  the  will  of 
Providence, — I  say,  we,  who  are  making  such 
a  profession  as  this,  are  not  only  "  to  expect 
such  guidance,"  but  it  is  our  indispensable  duty 
to  seek  to  him  for  counsel  and  direction,  if  we 
expect  from  him  a  blessing.    But  they  who  are 
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regardless  of  their  future  welfare,  who  mind 
only  earthly  things,  set  their  affections  only  on 
visible  objects  that  are  fading  and  transitory, 
they  look  no  further,  and  if  they  accomplish 
their  desires  by  having  a  companion  to  assist  in 
this  life,  that  they  may  live  comfortably  here, 
they  think  that  ihkv  need  look  no  further.  But 
they  who  are  favoured  with  a  prospect  of  a 
future  state,  and  compare  this  little  span  of  time 
here,  with  that  immense  ocean  of  eternity,  are 
satisfied  that  their  chief  interest  lies  in  making 
preparation  for  it,  seeing  that  our  time  here,  when 
compared  with  eternity,  is  but  as  a  drop  to  a  foun- 
tain. But  at  the  same  time,  my  friend,  I  would 
remark,  that  if  we  only  pretend  to  be  actuated 
by  that  grand  and  noble  principle  of  Truth, — if 
we  are  only  satisfying  ourselves  with  a  name  to 
Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  are  destitute 
of  the  life  and  power  of  religion,  we  are  mocking 
God,  and  deceiving  our  own  poor  souls.  And 
such  as  these  are,  I  fear,  in  a  worse  state  than 
those  who  openly  rebel  and  manifest  that  they 
are  children  of  the  world,  and  so  enemies  to  the 
Cross ;  because  they  are  true  to  their  king, 
though  he  be  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom  of  love 
and  light.  But  these  who  are  in  the  service  of 
the  devil,  and  yet  pretend  loyalty  to  God,  are 
deceivers  in  his  sight,  and  he  beholds  them  with 
derision.  In  short,  love  begets  love,  and  where 
'tis  from  a  motive  of  love  that  is  pure,  and  the 
person's  expressions  agreeing  with  Truth,  (for 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh,)  when  we  see  that  they  are  founded 
upon  the  sure  immovable  foundation,  we  need 
not  fear  adversity,  neither  shall  we  in  prosperity 
be  lifted  up. 

It  is  religion  only  that  beautifies,  and  where 
that  is  wanting,  (I  don't  mean  a  name  only,)  the 
distinction  between  a  reprobate  and  a  Christian 
is  also  wanting.  I  hope  with  thee,  that  thou 
mayst  with  sincerity,  seek  wisdom  and  counsel 
of  God,  and  then,  if  it  is  with  sincerity,  he  will 
hear  and  answer  thy  request.  It  is  my  prayer 
that  thou  mayst  be  favoured  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  for  I  am  of  the  faith 
that  our  God  will  raise  up  from  amongst  the 
youth  of  this  generation,  faithful  men  and  true 
hearted  women  that  need  not  be  ashamed,  some 
labouring  in  a  private  and  some  in  a  public  man- 
ner, for  the  exaltation  of  the  blessed  Truth,  if 
they  stifle  not  that  which  will  burn  up  all  the 
chaffy  part,  and  purify  the  heart  thoroughly,  and 
make  them  fit  vessels  to  contain  the  precious 
treasures  of  the  heavenly  gifts.  May  we  be  of 
this  happy  number,  that  we  may  know  the 
purging  power  of  Truth,  to  do  away  all  that 
which  is  of  an  unsanctified,  unholy,  impure 
nature,  that  being  quickened  by  the  life  of  reli- 
gion, we  may  be  able  to  glorify  God  in  our  day, 
age  and  generation,  that,  whether  single  or  mar- 
ried, living  or  dying,  we  may  have  the  evidence 
in  ourselves  that  we  are  his, —is  what  I  earnestly 
desire.  R-  J- 
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An  ancient  mansion  stands  No.  8,  Drinker's 
alley,  Philadelphia.  Its  kitchen  window,  which 
opens  to  the  westward,  afforded,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  a  cheerful  prospect  of  a  pleasant 
garden,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a 
smith's  shop.  On  a  pane  of  said  window,  may 
be  read  the  name  of  Mary  Jones,  and  of  three 
others  of  the  same  sirname,  inscribed,  probably, 
with  a  diamond.  Here  dwelt  the  mother  of 
R.  Jones  ;  here  Rebecca  and  her  friend,  H. 
Cathrall,  succeeded  her  in  her  school,  which 
was  continued  in  this  place  till  the  departure  of 
the  former  for  Great  Britain.  An  intimacy  sub- 
sisted between  R.  Jones  and  John  Woolman, 
and  she  sometimes  spent  the  principal  part  of  the 
summer  vacation  at  his  house.  We  have  lying 
before  us  several  specimens  of  his  more  careful 
penmanship,  in  writing  copies  performed  by  him 
to  be  imitated  by  the  pupils  of  his  friend,  and 
which  were  used  in  her  school,  of  which  he  was 
an  occasional  visitor. 

"  Knowledge  shall  be  promoted  by  frequent  ex- 
ercise." 

"  Happy  hours  are  quickly  followed  by  amazing 
vexations.'' 

':  Just  be  thy  thought,  and  every  word  sincere, 
And  know  no  wish,  but  what  the  world  may  hear." 

"  If  thou  knowest  Christ  thou  needst  know  little 
more — 

If  not,  all's  lost  that  thou  hast  known  before." 

On  the  night  succeeding  the  Select  Quarterly 
Meeting-day,  in  the  Second  month,  probably 
about  the  year  1762,  a  great  fall  of  snow  occurred, 
which  was  next  morning  piled  by  an  eddy  half 
way  up  the  door  and  window  of  our  friends  in 
Drinker's  alley,  who  were  apprehensive  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  make  their  way 
through  the  snow  drifts  to  Quarterly  Meeting. 
R.  Jones  opened  the  door  to  sweep  the  snow 
from  the  step,  and  found,  to  her  surprise,  the 
pavement  cleared,  and  a  path  made  down  the 
alley  to  Front  street.  Whilst  she  was  preparing 
the  morning  repast,  John  Woolman  entered, 
saying  that  he  thought  he  had  earned  his  break- 
fast. Having  spent  the  previous  night  at  Reuben 
Haines',  in  High  street  near  Fourth,  he  arose 
early,  and  remembering  the  lone  sisters  in  their 
need,  and  ever  ready  for  an  appropriate  labour 
of  love,  however  humble,  he  took  with  him  from 
his  lodgings,  a  snow  shovel,  proceeded  (wading 
through  the  deep  snow  from  Second  street  down- 
wards,) and  cleared  a  path  from  R.  Jones'  to 
the  Bank  Meeting,  in  Front  near  Mulberry 
street.  After  breakfast  he  made  a  passage  to 
Second  street  for  the  beneft  of  the  scholars. 


He  that  never  changed  any  of  his  opinions, 
never  corrected  any  of  his  mistakes ;  and  he 
who  was  never  wise  enough  to  find  out  any 
mistakes  in  himself,  will  not  be  charitable 
enough  to  excuse  what  he  reckons  mistakes  in 
others. 
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For  Friends'  Review.  > 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  oscillations  of 
public,  sentiment  in  reference  to  historic  facts 
and  characters.    Long  after  the  prejudices  en- 
gendered in  the  heat  of  party  strife  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  subsided,  when  personal  attach- 
ment can  no  longer  influence  the  decision,  or 
private  interests  control  the  judgment,  we  often 
find  questions  opened  which  we  imagined  had 
been  settled  for  a  century.    Sometimes  facts  are 
brought  to  light  which  had  been  covered  by  the 
dust  of  ages.  Sometimes  through  the  prevalence 
of  more  just  conceptions  of  the  duty  of  rulers, 
the  attractive  traits  of  individual  character  can 
no  longer  conceal  its  moral  turpitude.    A  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici,  however  munificent  his  patron- 
age of  genius,  cannot  finally  escape  the  con- 
demnation which  awaits  the  oppressor  of  his 
people.    Unhappily  religious  animosities  often 
survive  the  strifes  of  politicians,  and  when  the 
sober  voice  of  history  has  pronounced  upon  the 
life  and  character  of  some  leader  in  an  age  of 
polemical  excitement,  that  judgment  is  liable  to 
be  called  in  question,  and  discussed  under  influ- 
ences too  closely  associated  with  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  to  be  easily  laid  aside,  and 
often  potent  enough  to  stifle  the  whispers  of  reason 
and  truth.    Two  historical  questions  have  lately 
been  reopened,  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
indulgence  of  personal  predilections,  than  because 
any  new  light  had  been  thrown  upon  the  points 
at  issue.   I  allude  to  the  somewhat  connected 
topics  of  the  character  of  the  puritan  founders  of 
the  New  England  colonies,  in  reference  to  re- 
ligious intolerance ;  and  the  final  judgment  of 
history  upon  the  life  and  motives  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.    The  former  has  been  discussed  by 
the  defenders  of  the  colonists,  with  a  temper 
more  indicative  of  zeal  than  of  discretion ;  and 
history  will  probably  decide,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  virtues  of  the  Pilgrims,  they  owe 
slender  thanks  to  those  who  have  lately  volun- 
teered to  exhibit  them  as  patterns  of  tolerance 
and  charity.    Few  characters  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  more  severe  examination  than  that 
of  Oliver  Cromwell;  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men  of  the  most  extraordinary  period  of 
English  history.    His  great  success  as  a  leader 
of  the  Parliament's  army ;  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  advocated  the  rights  of  his  countrymen  ; 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  ;  the  glory  which 
he  threw  around  the  national  character;  the 
sagacity  and  firmness  by  which  he  crushed  his 
opponents ;  and  for  a  time  the  reputation  of 
having  rejected  the  proffered  crown;  all  com- 
bined to  swell  the  praises  of  this  renowned  cap- 
tain.   The  bitterness  with  which  his  enemies 
heaped  reproaches  upon  his  memory,  reacted  in 
his  favour  with  a  force  increased  by  the  weak- 
ness and  vices  of  those  by  whom  he  was  as- 
sailed.   Time,  however,  passed  on;  neither  die 


brilliancy  of  his  genius,  nor  the  bitterness  of  his 
opponents,  could  permanently  affect  the  verdict 
of  history  upon  his  character  as  a  leader  in  the, 
revolution,  and  the  ruler  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  who  had  commenced  his  career  as  the  advo- 
cate of  civil  and  religious  liberty — who  had  shed 
torrents  of  blood  in  defence  of  the  unalienable 
rights  of  Englishmen — had  brought  the  monarch 
to  the  block  as  the  penalty  of  powers  usurped 
and  privileges  invaded — who  had  invoiced, 
throughout  all  his  history,  the  sacred  name  of 
religion  in  defence  of  what  had  else  been  ad- 
judged atrocious  crimes  ; — this  champion  of  hu- 
manity and  the  gospel,  was  convicted  of  having 
overthrown  the  ancient  representative  govern- 
ment— of  having  usurped  by  military  force, 
powers  which  no  English  monarch  had  claimed — 
of  having  substituted  for  the  forced  loans  and 
occasional  imposts  of  the  king  he  had  deposed,  a 
system  of  taxation  resting  upon  his  mere  will, 
and  of  contributions  unheard  of  in  amount,  and 
levied  upon  obnoxious,  but  often  innocent  in- 
dividuals, with  extraordinary  cruelty.  The  pro- 
fessed advocate  of  religious  freedom  suffered  the 
dungeons  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  crowded 
with  thousands  of  her  most  virtuous  citizens,  the 
victims  of  a  fierce  intolerance.  Loudly  profess- 
ing habitually  to  seek  divine  counsel  by  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  to  conform  his  aims  to  the  high- 
est authority  vouchsafed  to  man,  he  pursued 
with  unfaltering  steps,  and  too  often  through 
scenes  of  violence  and  blood,  the  selfish  purpose 
which  ambition  dictated,  and  seems  to  have 
come  at  last  to  regard  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  the  prosperity  of  her  people,  and  the 
vaunted  rights  of  Englishmen,  for  which  he  was 
ready 

"  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne," 

as  so  many  instruments  by  which  to  aggrandize 
himself  and  perpetuate  his  family. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  wonderful 
story  seems  to  be  that  of  which  Hazael  has  af- 
forded an  ancient  illustration.  Cromwell,  the 
retired  gentleman,  was  probably  a  man  of  piety  ; 
the  liberties  of  his  country  and  the  freedom  to 
disseminate  religious  truth  were  then  dear  to 
him.  Loyalty  to  her  institutions  influenced  his 
early  parliamentary  career.  But  success  poi- 
soned the  springs  of  action,  until  conscience  was 
stifled,  patriotism  became  a  profession,  and  re- 
ligion a  mask.  Such  it  appears  to  me  is  the 
solution  of  the  historic  doubts  which  have  lately 
been  thrown  around  his  extraordinary  career.  I  • 
cannot  but  think  that  hero-worship,  the  habitual 
exaltation  of  genius  above  those  moral  qualities 
by  which  the  ascent  is  gained  to 

  "regions  mild,  of  calm  and  serene  air, 

Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
Which  men  call  earth," 

has  controlled  the  judgment  of  a  late  eminent 
biographer,  and  that  the  popular  historian  of  the 
Reformation  has  regarded  the  potent  champion 
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of  Protestantism  with  a  favour  which  has  not 
permitted  him  duly  to  estimate  his  fatal  betrayal 
of  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty.  Whether 
or  not  we  reject  the  report  of  Cromwell's  dying 
remark,  that  he  was  safe  because  he  had  once 
been  in  the  faith,  it  probably  reveals  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind  near  the  close  of  his  won- 
derful career.  Recollections  of  loyal  impulses 
stifled  by  the  lust  of  power — of  the  patriot's  aims 
supplanted  by  ambition — of  duty — 

"  Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God" — 
silenced  amid  the  strifes  of  party,  too  obviously 
darkened  the  awful  hour.    Man's  fallible  judg- 
ment may  venture  no  farther. 

"  He  who  his  being  gave, 
Shall  judge  of  him  alone  !" 

On  another  occasion  I  may  offer  to  the  readers 
of  the  Review  a  passage  from  an  eminent  au- 
thority in  support  of  the  views  taken  above. 

C. 


WORKING  A  TRAVERSE. 

The  following  anecdote  furnishes  an  agreeable 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  two  im- 
portant events  in  the  life  of  a  distinguished  indi- 
vidual were  made  to  depend  on  each  other. 

In  the  year  1822,  Labouchere,  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  being  then  a 
clerk  in  the  banking  house  of  Hope,  at  Amster- 
dam, was  sent  by  his  employer  to  Lord  Baring, 
the  celebrated  banker  of  London,  to  negotiate  a 
loan ;  in  which  transaction  he  manifested  so 
much  ability  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
English  banker.  As  the  latter  had  a  daughter, 
who  pleased  the  fancy  of  the  young  man,  he  re- 
quested of  the  father  permission  to  marry  her. 
The  wealthy  banker  expressed  his  regard  for  the 
applicant,  but  hesitated  as  to  his  daughter  becom- 
ing the  wife  of  a  common  clerk.  Labouchere 
met  this  objection  by  a  proposal  to  become  an 
associate  with  his  employer  in  the  banking 
establishment  of  Amsterdam.  The  English 
banker  admitted  that  such  a  connection  would 
materially  lessen  the  inequality  between  them. 
Labouchere  returning  to  Amsterdam,  suggested 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  partner  in  the  bank  of 
which  Hope  was  the  principal.  The  wealthy 
banker  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  clerk  had 
no  property  to  vest  in  the  concern.  "But," 
said  he,  "if  I  were  a  member  of  Lord  Baring's 
family  ?"  "  Indeed,"  said  the  banker,  "  in  that 
case,  I  would  take  you  into  partnership  at  once." 

Thus  it  appeared,  that  becoming  the  son-in- 
law  of  Baring,  depended  upon  a  partnership 
with  Hope ;  and  the  partnership  with  Hope  de- 
pended upon  being  the  son-in-law  of  Baring. 
But  on  the  strength  of  these  promises,  the  aspir- 
ing young  clerk  returned  to  England,  and  in  two 
months  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 
London  banker,  and  by  virtue  of  this  marriage 
became  associated  with  Hope  in  his  banking 
establishment  at  Amsterdam. — Nat.  Era. 
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ELIZABETH  FRY. 
Notice  of  the  Memoir  of  her^  Life. 

(Continued  from  page  627.)  / 

"My  covenant  was  with  him,  of  life  and 
peace ;  and  I  gave  them  to  him  for  the  fear 
wherewith  ,  he  feared  me,  and  was  afraid  before 
my  name." 

"  Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord." 

In  our  last  number,  we  left  Elizabeth  Fry  upon 
her  sick  bee},  enfeebled  by  disease  of  a  nervous 
character,  and  particularly  distressing.  It  be- 
comes us  in  the  remaining  remarks  that  may  be 
offered,  to  contemplate  her  in  this  new  aspect. 
It  was  obvious  in  our  last  Notice,  that  we  had 
already  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  grasshop- 
per should  be  a  burden — that  we  were  approach- 
ing that,  when  we  must  follow  her  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death — when  the  golden 
bowl  must  be  broken,  and  the  dust  should  return 
to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who 
gave  it.  "  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall,  and 
flowers  to  fade," — but  at  all  times — not  in  winter 
only,  but  in  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  of 
life — is  the  unrelenting  dart  wisely  sent  to  strike 
its  victim.  "All  seasons  are  thine  own,  O 
death." 

This  part  of  our  task  is  entered  upon  with 
misgivings.  There  is  a  sacredness  around  the 
death-bed  of  the  man  of  strong  and  powerful 
mind,  who  has  nevertheless  been  broken  down 
under  the  discipline  of  the  Cross,  and  whose 
long  life  of  devotedness  to  his  Lord  has  mani- 
fested that  his  own  will  has  been  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  Divine  will — there  is  a  halo  of 
beauty  hovering  over  scenes  like  this — a  partici- 
pation even,  in  those  revelations  of  the  Spirit, 
"  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,"  with  which 
no  stranger  should  lightly  intermeddle.  They 
who  have  been  privileged  to  mingle  and  sympa- 
thize in  them,  feel,  should  they  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them,  that  they  tread  upon  holy  ground. 

The  illness  of  Elizabeth  Fry  was  severe,  and 
for  many  weeks.  During  its  continuance,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  untiring  assiduity 
with  which  she  was  watched  over,  and  most 
tenderly  nursed  by  her  family — not  only  by  her 
children,  but  by  her  brothers  and  sisters  also. 
Indeed  this  tenderness  of  attachment — this  mutual 
solicitude  for  each  other's  welfare,  was  a  con- 
spicuous trait  in  the  family  character.  The  only 
daughter  who  had  not  seen  her  for  some  time, 
came  to  her  in  the  10th  month,  1843,  and  found 
her  in  a  state  of  great  depression,  but  her  faith 
was  unshaken.  "  The  complaint  being  so  much 
upon  the  nerves,  produced  sensations  of  irrepres- 
sible distress  and  discomfort."  It  was  during 
this  confinement  that  she  made  the  following 
very  remarkable  declaration  to  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters :   "  I  can  say  one  thing:  since  my  heart  was 
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touched  at  seventeen  years  old,  I  believe  I  never 
have  awakened  from  sleep,  in  sickness  or  in 
health,  by  day  or  by  night,  without  my  first 
waking  thought  being,  how  best  I  might  serve 
my  Lord." 

She  also  writes  in  a  letter  dated  10th  month 
2d,  "  I  have  been  very  much  struck  in  this  ill- 
ness, with  the  manner  in  which  my  children 
have  been  raised  up  as  my  helpers,  and  when  I 
look  back  upon  the  deep  and  unutterable  travail 
of  spirit  I  have  had  on  their  behalf;  and  now 
that  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  that  His  hand 
should,  in  some  respects,  be  heavy  upon  me,  how 
it  has  pleased  Him  to  enable  them  to  minister  to 
my  support  and  help,  I  think  it  should  be  to  all 
of  you  who  are  parents  an  encouragement  to  do 
your  best,  and  commit  the  rest  to  God." 

Her  son  William,  who  was  at  the  time  watch- 
ing with  her,  says,  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
12th  month  was  one  of  the  greatest  suffering 
and  distress,  such  as  he  did  not  remember  ever 
to  have  witnessed.  "  O  !  the  blessedness,"  said 
she,  "  of  having  desired  to  be  on  the  Lord's  side ! 
not  that  I  have  any  merit  of  my  own.  I  cannot 
express  even  in  my  greatest  trials  and  tribula- 
tions, the  blessedness  of  His  service.  My  life 
has  been  a  remarkable  one;  much  have  I  had  to 
go  through,  more  than  mortal  knows,  or  ever 
can  know ;  my  sorrows  at  times  have  been 
bitter;  but  my  consolations  sweet!  In  ray  low- 
est estates,  through  grace,  my  love  to  my  Master 
has  never  failed,  nor  to  my  family,  nor  to  my 
fellow-mortals.  This  illness  may  be  for  death, 
or  it  may  not,  according  to  His  will ;  but  He  will 
never  forsake  me,  even  should  He  be  pleased  to 
take  me  this  night." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  winter  in  1844,  "her 
sufferings  became  most  afflicting.  Night  after 
night  a  sorrowing  band  was  mustered  for  the 
conflict."  Her  appointed  time,  however,  had 
not  yet  arrived,  for  it  pleased  Divine  Providence, 
that,  as  the  3d  month  advanced,  there  should  be 
a  perceptible  improvement.  She  felt  desirous  to 
be  removed  to  Bath,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters, 
and  after  weeks  of  difficulty  and  doubt,  the  re- 
moval was  effected.  Here  she  gained  strength, 
and  enjoyed  better  health  after  her  return  home. 

From  the  cup  of  ailliction,  however,  she  was 
not  to  be  exempted,  even  after  her  bodily  dis- 
eases were  mitigated.  To  her  husband's  sister, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  she  had  been  long  affectionately 
united — they  had  travelled  considerably  together 
on  religious  services — and  had  sat  side  by  side, 
year  after  year,  in  the  meeting  house  at  Plaistow. 
This  tie  was  now  to  be  broken.  She  died  in 
the  7th  month,  finishing  her  course  in  hope,  and 
rejoicing  that  the  hour  of  her  deliverance  had  ar- 
rived. 

Elizabeth  Fry  had  for  some  time  earnestly 
wished  once  more  to  attend  the  meeting  lor  wor- 
ship at  Plaistow.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  enable  her  to  do  so,  but  her  extreme  debility 
rendered  them  ineffectual.    Her  disappointment 
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at  the  failure  was  so  apparent,  that,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  8th  month,  "  her  son  William  under- 
took to  carry  out  her  wishes ;  drawn  by  himself 
and  a  younger  son  in  her  wheeled  chair,  she  was 
taken  up  the  meeting,  a  few  minutes  after  the 
Friends  had  assembled,  followed  by  her  husband* 
her  children,  and  attendants.  Her  son  William 
seated  himself  closely  by  her  side,  and  the  rest 
near  her.  The  silence  that  prevailed  was  singu- 
larly solemn.  After  some  time,  in  a  clear  voice 
she  addressed  the  meeting.  The  prominent 
topic  of  her  discourse  was  '  the  death  of  the 
righteous ;'  she  expressed  the  deepest  thankful- 
ness, alluding  to  her  sister  Elizabeth  Fry,-  for 
the  mercies  vouchsafed  to  '  one  who  having  la- 
boured amongst  them,  has  been  called  from  time 
to  eternity.'  She  quoted  that  text,  'Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  cease 
from  their  labours  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.'  She  dwelt  on  the  purposes  of  affliction, 
on  the  utter  weakness  and  infirmity  of  the  flesh  ; 
she  tenderly  exhorted  the  young,  '  the  little 
children  amongst  us.'  She  urged  the  need  of 
devotedness  of  heart,  and  steadiness  of  purpose  : 
she  raised  a  song  of  praise  for  the  eternal  hope 
offered  to  the  Christian,  and  concluded  with 
those  words  in  Isaiah, — '  Thine  eyes  shall  see 
the  King  in  His  beauty,  they  shall  behold  the 
land  that  is  very  far  off.'  Prayer  was  soon 
afterwards  offered  by  her  in  much  the  same 
strain." 

How  inexplicable  are  the  ways  of  Providence  ! 
truly  they  are  not  as  ours — they  are  past  finding 
out.  This  same  affectionate  and  devoted  son, 
however  unlooked  for  the  event  might  appear 
when  he  waited  with  such  filial  tenderness  upon 
his  mother  to  meeting,  was  shortly  to  be  sum- 
moned from  his  growing  family — from  the  nu- 
merous important  duties  of  an  active  life — and 
leaving  her  in  all  her  feebleness  behind  him,  go 
in  the  strength  of  his  manhood  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship.  The  scarlet  fever — 
so  frequently  a  frightful  disease — had  already 
carried  off  one  of  his  children — himself  soon  fol- 
lowed— and  soon  another  child.  One  grave  con- 
tains the  father  and  his  two  daughters.  "  Can 
our  mother  hear  this  and  live  ?  was  the  natural 
exclamation  of  her  children."  But  it  is  beauti- 
fully remarked  by  her  biographers,  that  he,  by 
whom  the  bereavement  was  permitted,  vouch- 
safed the  sustaining  influences  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  reminding  her  that  no  sparrow  fell 
without  his  notice,  enabled  her  to  bear  the  blow. 
"The  Christian's  faith  proved  stronger  than  the 
mother's  anguish."  On  the  29th  of  the  8th 
month,  a  very  few  days  previous  to  the  death  of 
her  son  William's  second  daughter,  she  writes : 
"  Sorrow  upon  sorrow  !  Since  I  last  wrote,  we 
have  lost  by  death,  first,  my  beloved  sister, 
Elizabeth  Fry;  second,  Gurney  Reynolds,  our 
sweet,  good  grandson ;  third,  Juliana  Fry,  my 
dearest  William  and  Julia's  second  daughter; 
and  fourth,  above  all,  our  most  beloved  son, 
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William  Storrs  Fry,  who  appeared  to  catch  the 
infection  of  his  little  girl,  and  died  on  Third-day 
of  scarlet  fever,  the  27th  of  this  month.  A  loss 
inexpressible — such  a  son,  husband,  friend,  and 
brother  !  but  I  trust  that  he  is  for  ever  at  rest  in 
Jesus,  through  the  fulness  of  His  love  and  grace. 
The  trial  is  almost  inexpressible.  Oh!  may  the 
Lord  sustain  us  in  this  time  of  deep  distress. 
Oh!  dear  Lord,  keep  thy  unworthy  and  poor 
sick  servant  in  this  time  of  unutterable  trial; 
keep  me  sound  in  faith,  and  clear  in  mind,  and 
be  very  near  to  us  all." 

As  the  winter  of  1844-5  wore  away,  there  was 
some  revival  of  strength.  "  She  resumed  some 
of  her  former  pursuits — wrote  more  letters,  and 
took  more  part  in  the  daily  interests  of  life," 
and  was  frequently  able  to  attend  her  meetings 
for  worship. 

The  increasing  infirmities  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  had  for  some  time 
past  distinctly  intimated  to  her,  that  if  life  be 
still,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  pro- 
longed to  her,  she  must  part  with  him.  This, 
her  fast  friend,  and  early  coadjutor,  died  on  the 
19th  of  2d  month,  1845. 

She  was  very  desirous  once  more  to  visit 
Norfolk.  With  difficulty  she  reached  Earlham, 
where  she  remained  many  weeks,  enjoying,  so 
far  as  she  was  capable,  the  society  and  kindness 
of  the  loved  ones  she  found  there.  Although 
her  sufferings  sometimes  overcame  her  and 
weighed  her  down,  yet  she  frequently  went  to 
meeting  at  Norwich.  She  was  drawn  up  the 
aisle  in  her  wheeled  chair,  and  thence,  it  is  said, 
"  ministered  with  extraordinary  life  and  power 
to  those  present."  Here  we  cannot  withhold 
the  exclamation — what  a  history  had  hers  been, 
since,  a  wild  and  heedless  girl,  she  sat  in  that 
house  in  1798,  and  wept  under  the  ministry  of 
William  Savery.  How  remarkably  varied  had 
been  the  scenes  through  which  she  had  been 
led — how  important  to  others,  in  many  respects, 
had  been  her  checkered  path !  The  tears  were 
now  to  flow  from  other  eyes — and  hers  the  part 
to  minister  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and 
with  a  measure  of  that  same  power,  which  forty- 
seven  years  before,  had  mellowed  her  own 
heart — drawn  it  towards  her  God,  and  given  her 
a  glimpse  of  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  month,  she  at- 
tended two  sittings  of  the  Women's  Yearly 
Meeting  in  London.  Here  she  enlarged  upon 
the  declaration  of  our  Saviour  that  he  is  the 
Vine,  and  his  followers  the  branches — that  as 
the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it 
abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  they,  except  they 
abide  in  him.  She  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
she  should  ever  again  meet  her  beloved  friends 
in  that  place,  and  in  a  very  solemn  manner  ap- 
peared in  supplication  to  the  Most  High.  The 
rich,  full  tones  of  her  voice  filled  the  house,  and 
she  concluded  with  the  acknowledgment,  "great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord,  God  Al- 


mighty, just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  saints." 

As  the  summer  advanced,  sea  air  was  con- 
sidered likely  to  be  advantageous,  and  she  went 
to  Ramsgate,  where,  under  date  of  8th  month 
27th,  this  entry  appears  in  her  diary:  "It  still 
pleases  my  Heavenly  Father  that  afflictions 
should  abound  to  me  in  this  tabernacle,  as  I 
groan,  being  burthened.  Lord,  through  the  ful- 
ness of  Thy  love  and  pity,  and  unmerited  mercy, 
be  pleased  to  arise  for  my  help.  Bind  up  my 
broken  heart,  heal  my  wounded  spirit,  and  yet 
enable  Thy  servant,  through  the  power  of  Thy 
own  Spirit,  in  everything  to  return  Thee  thanks, 
and  not  to  faint  in  the  day  of  trouble,  but  in  hu- 
mility and  godly  fear  to  show  forth  Thy  praise. 
Keep  me  Thine  own,  through  Thy  power  to  do 
this,  and  pity  and  help  Thy  poor  servant  who 
trusteth  in  Thee." 

She  had  previously  written  in  a  letter  from 
the  same  place,  to  one  of  her  daughters,  "I  desire 
in  heart  to  say,  «  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt.' 
I  think  none  of  my  friends  need  fear  (as  I  believe 
they  used  to  do)  my  being  exalted  by  the  good 
opinion  of  my  fellow-mortals.  I  think  my  state 
is  '  cast  down  but  not  destroyed.'  May  my 
Lord,  whom  I  have  loved  and  sought  to  serve, 
keep  me  alive  unto  Himself,  and  may  He  clothe 
me  with  His  armour  that  I  may  'stand  in  the 
evil  day,  and  after  having  done  all,  stand."' 

On  the  14th  of  9th  month  she  attended  the 
small  meeting  of  Friends  at  Drapers,  a  few  miles 
from  Ramsgate,  and  preached  a  remarkable  ser- 
mon on  the  nearness  of  death,  and  the  necessity 
of  immediate  preparation  and  repentance.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  last  entry  was  made  in  her 
Journal.  Two  or  three  weeks  subsequent  to 
this,  in  a  remarkably  solemn  communication, 
she  urged  the  awful  enquiry,  "  are  we  all  ready  ? 
If  the  Master  should  this  day  call  us,  is  the  work 
completely  finished?  have  we  anything  left  to 
do?"  solemnly  repeating  the  question,  "are  we 
prepared  ?"  This  was  indeed  a  searching  en- 
quiry to  herself.  She  was  shortly  to  be  called 
from  the  field — the  opportunity  to  labour  was 
soon  to  be  withdrawn.  She  occasionally  rode 
out,  but  her  illness  continued,  and  was  attended 
with  great  acuteness  of  suffering.  The  privilege 
of  suffering  for  Christ's  sake  was  the  point  most 
frequently  dwelt  upon.  The  world,  even  in  its 
beauty  and  pleasantness,  appeared  to  have  lost 
nearly  all  its  attraction.  The  great  object  of  her 
life  had  been  to  do  the  will  of  God;  she  had  also 
learned  to  endure  and  to  trust  in  his  goodness 
and  mercy.  She  had  believed  that  the  dread  of 
death,  "  in  tender  mercy  to  her  timid  nature," 
would  be  taken  away,  and  that  she  would  not  be 
permitted  to  behold  him  in  his  terror.  On  the 
11th  of  10th  month  "she  was  seized  with  pres- 
sure on  the  brain,  under  which  she  gradually 
sank  into  a  state  of  insensibility."  The  last 
words  she  uttered  were,  "  O,  my  dear  Lord,  help 
and  keep  thy  servant."    Suddenly  on  the  morn- 
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ing  of  the  13th  of  the  10th  month,  1845,  "there 
was  a  change  in  the  breathing ;  it  was  but  a  mo- 
ment. The  silver  cord  was  loosed — a  few  sighs 
at  intervals — and  no  sound  was  there.  Unut- 
terably blessed  was  the  holy  calm — the  perfect 
stillness  of  the  chamber  of  death.  She  saw  the 
King  in  his  beauty,  and  the  land  that  is  very  far 
off."  She  died  at  Ramsgate,  in  the  66th  year  of 
her  age. 

Her  remains  were  brought  to  her  home  at 
Upton,  whence  they  were  taken  and  deposited  in 
the  burying  ground  of  Friends  at  Barking.  Great 
numbers  attended  her  funeral;  and  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  she  had  long  been  held,  was 
evinced  by  the  deep  feeling  that  pervaded  the 
whole  country  on  this  melancholy  occasion. 

In  a  future  number  it  is  proposed  to  make  a 
few  general  observations,  and  close  our  Notice. 

U.  M. 

.-    ;        (To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  f,  1848. 

We  mentioned  last  week,  the  liberation  of  Anna 
A.  Jenkins  and  Susan  Howland,  to  perform  a  re- 
ligious visit  to  Friends  in  England.  We  learn  by 
the  documents  since  received,  that  the  prospect  of 
the  former  is"toupaya  visit  in  the  love  of  the 
gospel  to  some  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  and  to  attend  to  such  other  religious  en- 
gagements in  that  land  as  may  be  required  of  her." 
The  latter  is  liberated  "  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  London  and  Ireland,  and  to  visit  in  the  lcve 
of  the  gospel,  the  meetings  constituting  them;  and 
also  to  visit,  as  way  may  open  for  it,  some  uf  the 
meetings  of  those  professing  with  Friends  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  to  attend  to  such  other 
religious  service  as  may  be  required  of  her." 


of  the  geography  of  the  country.  The  southern 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  charter  was  clearly  in; 
tended  to  be  in  latitude  thirty-nine.  But  the 
proper  question  was,  where  the  northern  line  of 
Maryland  had  been  previously  fixed.  For  a  grant  ]  ^ 
of  territory  already  alienated  could  not  be  valid. 
The  proprietors  construed  their  patents  favourably 
to  their  respective  interests,  and  a  long  continued 
contest  ensued.  The  dispute  was  not  finally 
settled  until  1761,  when  the  line  between  Penrf- 
sylvania  and  Maryland  was  run  by  Mason  and 
Dixon.  This  line  is  a  parallel  of  latitude  fifteen 
miles  south  of  the  southern  part  of  Philadelphia ; 
and  of  course  is  nearly  in  latitude  39°  41'  North. 
Though  the  position  thus  assigned  to  the  division 
line,  does  not  correspond  to  the  description  in 
either  charter,  it  seems  to  be  not  far  from  what 
was  originally  intended  by  both. 


Mason  and  Dixon's  line. — A  correspondent 
enquires  where  this  celebrated  line  is.  It  may  be 
answered,  that  it  is  now  proverbially  the  division 
between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding 
States. 

In  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  I.,  in  1632,  to 
Lord  Baltimore,  the  northern  boundary  of  Mary- 
land was  described  to  be  under  the  fortieth  degree 
of  North  latitude,  with  the  proviso,  that  the  terri- 
tory was  not  to  include  any  land  previously 
occupied  by  Europeans.  The  charter  to  W.  Penn, 
issued  in  1681,  fixed  the  southern  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  under  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  North  latitude.  This  implied  that  the 
fortieth  degree  in  the  Maryland  patent  was  then 
understood  to  mean  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth, 
or  the  latitude  of  thirty-nine.  These  grants  were 
evidently  made  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 


When  this  number  was  nearly  ready  for  the  press, 
a  copy  of  the  London  Friend  for  the  Sixth  month 
was  received,  which  contains  a  notice,  considerably 
in  detail,  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  that 
city.  We  shall  probably  furnish  our  readers  next 
week  with  the  principal  parts  of  this  report,  which 
are  likely  to  be  interesting.  A  very  brief  notice  is 
all  that  time  will  admit  in  the  present. 

On  Sixth  day  26th  of  Fifth  month,  the  state  of 
Society  being  under  consideration,  the  importance 
of  attention  to  the  restraining  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  truth  in  their  wordly  transactions,  was  pertinently 
impressed  upon  the  meeting..  It  being  observed 
that  where  this  is  duly  regarded,  a  wisdom  supe- 
rior to  our  own  is  often  experienced,  by  which  the 
simple-hearted  are  preserved  from  reproach.  The 
subject  of  books  claimed  particular  attention,  and 
the  evil  consequences  of  reading  works  derogatory 
to  religion  were  pointed  out. 

At  a  subsequent  silting,  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  testimonies  into  which  our  Society  was  led  in 
the  beginning,  was  held  up  to  view.  Many  opi- 
nions and  practices  which  were  originally  em- 
braced from  religious  conviction,  have  been  since 
adopted  by  others  as  rational  conclusions ;  but 
Friends  are  admonished  to  remember  that  they 
were  given  to  us  as  religious  testimonies,  and 
ought  to  be  maintained  on  their  primitive  ground. 

On  Third  day  30th,  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  being  read,  the  subject  of  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade,  produced  an  animated  discussion. 
That  body  had  proposed  an  application  to  parlia- 
ment for  a  prohibition  of  the  slave-grown  sugars  of 
Cuba  and  Brazil.  On  the  expediency  of  such  ap- 
plication, considerable  diversity  of  sentiment  ap- 
peared. An  appeal  was  made  to  Friends  to  abstain' 
from  the  use  of  the  productions  of  servile  hands, 
and  to  use  their  influence  in  the  substitution  of  the 
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'roducts  of  free  labour.    The  subject  at  large  was 
in,  anally  referred  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  Meet- 
rig  for  Sufferings. 

At  the  morning  sitting  on  Sixth  day  the  2d, 
ipistles  to  all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  as  well  as 
he  general  epistle,  were  adopted  as  usual ;  and  the 
meeting  concluded.    The  women's  meeting  closed 
J  aear  the  same  time. 


Died,  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  on  the  10th  inst. 
M  an  injury  received  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
l*  Railroad,  on  the  third,  whilst  on  his  way  to  the 
(leei  State  of  Illinois,  Richard,  son  of  Horatio  C.  Wood, 
ihia;  |joth  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age. 
(  Although  the  circumstances  attending  the  death 
of  this  young  man,  are  of  the  most  deeply  afflicting 
haracter,  we  are  consoled  with  the  belief  that  he 
il  tvas  not  altogether  unprepared  for  so  sudden,  and 
p  severe  a  stroke.    On  the  third  day  after  he  re- 
ieived  his  injury,  he  stated  he  had  been  trying  to 
low  the  knee,  for  the  past  three  months,  and  if  it 
ivas  the  Lord's  will  to  spare  him  now,  he  would 
ry  to  serve  Him.    His  mind,  which  owing  to  the 
~~ect  of  the  injury  had  wandered,  being  restored 
it  this  time,  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
paring for  the  awful  change,  which  he  was  told  in 
ill  probability  awaited  him.    On  finding  there  was 
io  hope  of  recovery,  his  deep  mental  conflicts  were 
Agonizing,  and  his  bodily  sufferings  so  great,  that  it 
eemed  as  though   unsupported  human  nature 
:ould  not  have  endured  them.    He  said,  "  he  had 
seen  a  sinner,  yes!  the  chief  of  sinners,"  and 
grayed  earnestly  for  forgiveness.    And  in  suppli- 
cation he  fervently  said,  «  Father  of  all  mercies, 
f  it  please  thee,  pass  this  bitter  cup  from  me ;  yet 
ot  my  will  but  thine  be  done  !" — On  Fifth-day  he 
Hi  sent  messages  and  warnings  to  many  of  his  friends 
md  relatives  ;  the  import  of  which  was  deeply 
nteresting  to  those  for  whom  they  were  intended ; 
n  accompanied,  with  a  desire  that  they  might  have 
lie  witnessed  his  sufferings  and  the  anguish  of  his 
fjj  soul.    At  another  period  he  said,  he  had  had  an 
evidence  given  him,  and  that  not  a  slight  one,  that 
"*  ihe  would  be  accepted. — On  Sixth-day,  he  ejacula- 
oiy  ted,     Come,  come,  Lord  Jesus,  take  me!  Come 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !    It  is  a  hard  thing 
jr,  to  die  !"  Soon  after  he  added,  he  would  not  change 
,'j  his  situation  with  any  one  living  and  enjoying  the 
"  things  of  this  earth.    His  bodily  sufferings  con- 
f  tinued  intense  until  near  his  close,  but  his  mind 
ij.  remained  calm,  with  a  firm    reliance  upon  the 
,,  Lord,  and  an  assurance  that  his  hopes  of  immor- 
(  tality  were  based  upon  the  Sure  Foundation. —  The 
Friend. 


NEW  ENGLAND  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Since  our  last  number  was  printed,  we  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  that  meeting, 
from  which  the  following  are  extracted. 
Second  day,  Sixth  month,  12tk. 

We  have  received  and  read  at  this  time  the 
printed  General  Epistle  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  London,  of  last  year  ;  and  the  revival  of  the 
important  truths,  and  the  salutary  counsel  con- 
tained therein,  were  solemnizing,  instructive  and 
strengthening  to  us. 


We  have  also  received  epistles  addressed  to 
this  Meeting  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Lon- 
don, New  York,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina  and 
Indiana,  which  are  truly  acceptable,  and  have 
proved  at  this  time  renewedly  confirming  to  us 
of  the  excellence  and  benefit  of  this  correspond- 
ence, when  conducted  under  the  qualification 
and  influence  under  which  we  unhesitatingly 
believe  it  was  established,  in  the  ordering  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church. 

A  communication  from  Dublin  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, through  the  correspondents,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  an  "  acceptable  epistle  "  from  us, 
issued  to  them  by  this  Meeting,  last  year,  was 
also  received  at  this  time.* 

Fourth  day,  1 6th. 
The  following  minute  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,!  referred  to  in  their  epistle  to  this  Meet- 
ing, was  now  laid  before  us,  and  under  a  solemn 
covering  which  we  felt  to  be  mercifully  extended 
over  us,  there  was  with  entire  unanimity  a  very 
full  and  deliberate  expression  of  unity  with  it, 
with  an  evidence,  as  we  trust,  that  the  proposi- 
tion originated  in  the  truth  ;  and  a  fervent  desire 
was  felt  that  He  who  is  the  healer  of  breaches, 
as  He  is  looked  unto  for  direction,  may  be 
pleased  to  bless  the  measure  to  the  good  of  the 
Church. 

At  a  subsequent  sitting,  the  following  Friends 
were  proposed  and  agreed  to  as  the  committee 
to  confer  with  the  committees  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  viz. :  Rowland  Greene,  John  Warren, 
John  Osborne,  John  D.  Lang,  Stephen  A. 
Chase,  Samuel  Boyd  Tobey,  and  David  Buffum. 

Proposals,  coming  from  several  quarters,  to 
change  the  place  of  holding  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  a  more  central  position ;  a  large  committee 
was  appointed  in  the  men's  and  women's  meet- 
ings, to  take  the  subject  into  their  deliberate  con- 
sideration, and  report  their  judgment  thereon 
next  year. 


*  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  received 
from  a  Friend  of  New  England,  upon  whose  statements 
entire  reliance  may  be  placed. 

"As  to  the  epistle  from  Ireland. — Our  epistle  to 
them,  the  correspondents  officially  write,  was  received, 
was  acceptable,  and  was  referred  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, with  the  others,  to  a  large  committee  to  write  us 
one  in  reply.  They  were  severally  distributed  to 
small  sub-committees,  and  the  sub-committee  to  whom 
ours  was  referred,  failed  to  produce  an  essay,  and  so 
informed  tne  meeting  at  its  last  silting.  There  seem- 
ed now  no  remedy  left  the  Yearly  Meeting,  but  to 
direct  its  correspondents  to  inform  us  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  acknowledge,  on  its  behalf,  the  receipt 
of  our  '  acceptable  epistle,'  and  of  the  disposition  that 
was  made  of  it ;  that  we  might  not  infer  that  that  Meet- 
inz  was  not  disposed  to  correspond  with  us.  This  is 
official  information,  communicated  to  us  by  direction 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting." 

f  This  minute  appears  in  page  G23  of  the  Review. 
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The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  its  discretion  is 
requested  to  examine,  and  cause  to  be  printed 
such  memorials  of  deceased  Friends  as  have  been 
approved  by  this  Meeting  since  the  last  publica- 
tion of  these  testimonies,  a  concern  having  been 
feelingly  manifested  in  this  Meeting,  for  the  cir- 
culation of  those  received  the  present  year. 
The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  is  also  requested  to 
cause  to  be  printed  a  sufficient  number  of  our 
Book  of  Discipline  for  the  supply  of  our  meet- 
ings, and  also  for  such  of  our  members  as  may 
desire  to  be  possessed  of  the  book,  to  be  furnished 
to  them  at  cost ;  and  it  is  desired  to  prefix  there- 
to, if  way  should  open  for  it,  a  brief  historical 
account  of  the  introduction  and  establishment  of 
the  Discipline  among  Friends. 

Fifth  day,  15fA. 

The  Committee  of  this  Meeting  to  attend  to 
our  concern  in  relation  to  the  Penobscot  and 
Passamaquoddy  Tribes  of  Indians,  report : 

That  we  have  given  some  attention  to  the  ob- 
jects of  our  appointment,  and  in  accordance  with 
a  desire  expressed  last  year,  a  visit  has  been  per- 
formed by  two  of  our  number  to  them.  Many 
of  the  Penobscots  were  absent  at  the  time,  yet 
most  of  their  farming  operations  were  examined, 
and  in  many  instances  a  commendable  improve- 
ment was  manifest  in  the  appearance  of  their 
farms,  farming  operations  and  manner  of  living. 
Several  of  them  keep  oxen  and  plows,  and  are 
employed  by  the  Agent,  in  plowing  for  the  tribe. 
They  have  also  erected  some  new  houses  since 
our  former  visit,  in  which  more  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness was  observed.  But  while  we  viewed  these 
improvements  with  satisfaction,  and  could  hold 
out  the  language  of  encouragement  for  their  in- 
dustry and  good  management,  we  had  to  regret 
that  in  some  instances  there  was  a  manifest  de- 
cline in  the  manner  and  amount  of  their  hus- 
bandry and  of  their  domestic  comforts.  This 
with  the  great  failure  in  the  potatoe  crop  has 
caused  a  great  decline  in  their  bounty,  from  some 
previous  years. 

The  township  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians 
was  also  visited  for  the  first  time,  by  friends  of 
the  committee.  It  is  about  8  by  9  miles  in 
extent,  lying  on  the  Schoodiac  waters.  Much 
of  its  soil  appeared  good  for  cultivation.  There 
were  forty-one  families  residing  on  it  at  the  time 
of  the  visit,  most  of  whom  were  visited.  They 
have  four  framed  dwelling  houses  in  all,  on  the 
township,  the  rest  inhabit  wigwams,  with  little 
regard  to  cleanliness.  Three  and  a  half  miles 
up  the  lakes  is  a  compact  settlement  of  seventeen 
families,  in  which  are  thirty-two  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years, 
most  of  whom  can  speak  and  understand  the 
English  language.  At  this  place  they  have  a 
new  and  neat  meeting  house,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  order.  The  soil  here  is  good,  but  cul- 
tivated in  so  rude  and  unprofitable  a  manner  as 
to  produce  but  little  for  the  comfort  or  support 


of  their  families.  The  use  of  the  plow  has  n 
been  known  on  this  portion  of  their  townshi 
In  short  their  general  appearance  is  considerab 
behind  the  Penobscots  in  their  modes  of  hu 
bandry,  and  in  the  comforts  of  civilized  HI 
Some  of  them  keep  oxen  and  cows  and  lumbj 
in  the  winter,  and  hunt  and  fish  in  sumrnej 
From  the  latter  they  chiefly  obtain  their  subsis 
ence. 

We  are  impressed  with  a  belief  thatif  a  suit  • 
bly  qualified  person  could  be  induced  to  spend 
few  weeks  among  them,  in  seed  time,  to  assi 
and-counsel  them  in  a  free  and  familiar  mann 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  improvement 
their  condition,  it  would  prove,  under  the  Divii 
blessing,  an  important  service  to  them  and  pr 
mote  the  object  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  present  Yearly  Meeting  having  been 
solemn  and  interesting  season,  in  which  w 
humbly  acknowledge,  unworthy  as  we  are,  v 
have,  as  we  believe,  mercifully  witnessed  tl 
presence  of  the  blessed  Head  of  the  Churc 
with  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  in  love,  we  no 
separate,  proposing  to  meet  again  at  this  plac] 
at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  the  Lord  perml 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

Samuel  Boyd  Tobey, 
Clerk  this  year. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  INSANITY  AND  CRIME 

(Continued  from  page  629.) 

And  here  let  me  introduce  an  observatio 
which,  if  not  particularly  applicable  to  the  su 
ject  under  examination,  may  be  of  importance 
a  moral  point  of  view. 

A  large  part  of  my  life  has  been  devoted  I 
the  business  of  teaching,  the  pupils  being  near 
all  young  men  or  boys.  In  the  early  part 1 
this  course  it  was  my  lot  to  have  under  my  ca 
a  number  of  boys  of  remarkably  vicious  chl 
racters.  As  many  years  have  passed  since  tl 
time  alluded  to,  these  boys  have  had  time  to  b 
come  men.  And  what  kind  of  men  are  the 
now  ?  A  large  part  of  them  never  became  mer 
they  died  before  reaching  maturity.  Of  the  fe 
who  were  notoriously  vicious,  during  the 
boyish  years,  and  who  lived  to  be  men,  not  01 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  arrived  at  midd 
age.  This  simple  fact  suggests  a  suspicion,  th 
the  vicious  propensities,  which,  in  early  lii 
sometimes  set  order  and  discipline  at  defianc 
are  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  moral  insanit; 
Hence  there  may  be  reason  to  apprehend  th 
teachers,  as  well  as  ministers  of  penal  la\ 
sometimes  punish  the  objects  of  their  care  f 
their  misfortunes  as  well  as  for  crimes.  Wha 
ever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  extreme  propensi 
to  vice,  sometimes  observable  in  children,  whetlv 
it  is  the  result  of  incipient  insanity,  or  the  inc 
cation  of  deep  moral  depravity,  the  consequen 
appears  clear  and  unquestionable.   Such  you 
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has  1 1  not  live  out  half  their  days.  Upon  the  former 
'Wislj  Ipposition,  we  readily  perceive  that  a  morbid 
i  1  ection  beginning  in  childhood  will  be  likely  to 
ol  In  [asign  its  possessor  to  an  early  grave.  Upon 
Ml  litfie  latter,  the  early  indulgence  of  the  vicious 
blij  issions  will  almost  unavoidably  lead  to  irregu- 
:umnjd f-ities  of  conduct,  incompatible  with  comfort, 
sittlialth  and  longevity. 

In  adverting  to  the  nature  of  punitory  laws,  it 
asuir  11  probably  be  admitted  that  the  primary  object 
speniijpenal  inflictions  is  the  security  of  society  from 
oass^j  depredations  of  depraved  individuals.  "As 
maun  the  end  or  final  cause  of  human  punishments," 
nenliiys  Judge  Blackstone,  "this  is  not  by  way  of 
Oii,:onement  or  expiation  of  the  crime  committed; 
ill  m  that  must  be  left  to  the  just  determination  of 

'e  Supreme  Being ;  but  as  a  precaution  against 
burther  offences  of  the  same  kind.  This  is  ef- 
cli  dieted  three  ways  :  either  by  the  amendment  of 
ire, ijp  offender  himself— for  which  purpose  all  cor- 
ediireal  punishments,  fine,  and  temporary  exile  or 
hm  'iprisonment  are  inflicted;  or  by  deterring 
e  ir|iers,  by  the  dread  of  his  example,  from  offend- 
pMg  in  like  way,  that  the  suffering  of  a  few  may 
reljing  fear  upon  all — which  gives  rise  to  all  igno- 

jlnious  punishments,  and  to  such  executions  of 
r,  jkice  as  are  open  and  public  ;  or,  lastly,  by 
•  ■  priving  the  party  injuring  of  the  power  to  do 

ibre  mischief— which  is  effected  by  either  put- 

ug  him  to  death,  or  by  condemning  him  to  per- 

]  tual  confinement,  slavery  or  exile.  The  same 
'  1  e  end  of  preventing  future  crimes  is  endea- 
ured  to  be  answered  by  each  of  these  three 
alijeeies  of  punishment.  The  public  gains  equal 
<M  Jurity,  whether  the  offender  himself  be  amended 
it? .If  wholesome  correction,  or  whether  he  be  dis- 

i  led  from  doing  further  harm  ;  and  if  the  penalty 
Ms  of  both  these  effects,  as  it  may  do,  still  the 
es|Tor  of  his  example  remains  as  a  warning  to 

|  !ier  citizens.  The  method  of  inflicting  punish- 
s^nt  ought  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
tUfrticular  purpose  it  is  meant  to  serve,  and  by 
>||  means  to  exceed  it;  therefore  the  pains  of 
iMliath,  and  perpetual  disability  by  exile,  slavery 
i  J  imprisonment,  ought  never  to  be  inflicted  but 
]C pen  the  offender  appears  incorrigible,  which 
fr:|ay  be  collected  either  from  a  repetition  of  mi- 
li  jjiter  offences,  or  from  the  perpetration  of  some 
dj^e  crime  of  deep  malignity,  which  demonstrates 
if  disposition  without  hope  or  probability  of 
|  intendment ;  and  in  such  cases  it  would  be 
;  juelty  to  the  public  to  defer  the  punishment  of 
n|ch  a  criminal  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
Bpeahng,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  villainies."* 
HHere  the  learned  commentator  disclaims  the 
„  |»ctrine  of  punishing  offenders  by  way  of  expi- 
'  jon  for  their  offences,  justly  recognizing  the 
E^ivine  prerogative  indicated  by  the  deelaralion, 
j  ^engeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord:"t 
[ft  when  he  immediately  afterwards  speaks  of 
He  public  execution  of  justice  upon  offenders, 

i  — !  — i 

[     *  Commentaries,  Vol.  4,  p.  11.    f  Rom.  12:  19. 


he  seems  to  have  tacitly  adopted  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  just  disavowed.  And  when  he 
speaks  of  rendering  punishment  proportionate  to 
the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve,  and  never  to 
extend  beyond  it,  he  evidently  has  in  his  mind 
the  idea  of  making  the  degree  of  criminality  a 
measure  of  the  punishment  to  be  awarded.  At 
this  day,  and  in  this  country,  the  opinion  is 
generally  discarded  which  led  to  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment,  or  public  executions,  as 
means  of  deterring  others  from  the  commission 
of  similar  offences.  Indeed  a  careful  examination 
of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ordi- 
nary springs  of  action,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
establish  the  conviction,  that  such  punishments 
contribute  to  the  increase,  rather  than  the  dimi- 
nution of  crimes.  The  sufferer  can  scarcely 
fail  to  associate  the  idea  of  revenge  with  the  in- 
tentional infliction  of  pain  ;  and  the  beholder  is 
very  liable  to  regard  the  punishment  as  a  just 
reward  for  the  deeds  of  the  culprit,  or  to  feel  an 
emotion  nearly  allied  to  resentment  towards  the 
agent  who  causes  the  suffering.  In  either  case, 
the  passions  which  are  roused  are  unfavourable 
to  a  sober  judgment,  and  more  likely  to  promote 
vice  than  virtue.  So  general  indeed  is  the  con- 
viction that  public  executions  are  deleterious  to 
the  community,  that  in  several  of  the  states,  capi- 
tal punishments  are  inflicted  within  the  limits  of 
the  prison  yard.  This  is  a  virtual  acknowledg- 
ment, that  the  heaviest  visitation  of  penal  law 
does  not  operate  as  a  salutary  example.  And  if 
the  highest  penalty  of  the  law  does  not  thus 
operate,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  those  of  a 
lower  grade  should  be  more  effective. 

If  we  fully  admit  the  doctrine  indicated  by 
Judge  Blackstone,  that  the  er.piation  of  crimes 
belongs  to  the  Divine  prerogative,  and  that  the 
proper  business  of  human  tribunals  is  the  pro- 
tection of  society,  it  will  probably  appear  no 
easy  task  to  reconcile  the  infliction  of  suffering 
upon  the  violators  of  law,  any  further  than  the 
security  of  the  community  and  the  reformation 
of  the  offenders  may  require.  Punishments 
merely  vindictive  do  not  occupy  a  place  in  a 
system  of  pure  Christian  morality.  Their  in- 
troduction, however  disguised,  may  be  fairly 
traced  to  the  indulgence  of  the  malevolent 
passions,  and  their  tendency  is  to  awaken  cor- 
respondent passions  in  the  sufferers  and  behold- 
ers. 

That  penalties  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  an  offender  to  suffer,  are  in  their  nature 
vindictive,  is  a  proposition,  which,  though  not 
generally  acknowledged  in  terms,  seems  to  be 
tacitly  admitted  by  legal  authorities.  Judge 
Blackstone  observes,  "  In  all  temporal  juris- 
dictions, an  overt  act,  or  some  open  evidence  of 
an  intended  crime,  is  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  depravity  of  the  will,  before  the  man  is  liable 
to  punishment.  And  as  a  vicious  will  without  a 
vicious  act  is  no  civil  crime,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  unwarrantable  act  without  a  vicious 
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will  is  no  crime  at  all.  So  that,  to  constitute  a 
crime  against  human  laws,  there  must  be  first  a 
vicious  will,  and  secondly,  an  unlawful  act  con- 
sequent upon  such  vicious  will.  • 

"  Now  there  are  three  cases  in  which  the  will 
does  not  join  with  the  act:  1.  Where  there  is  a 
defect  of  the  understanding.  For  where  there  is 
no  discernment,  there  is  no  choice ;  and  where 
there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be  no  act  of  the 
will."*  The  other  cases  do  not  apply  to  our 
purpose. 

The  Judge  proceeds  to  discuss  the  cases  in 
which  a  defect  of  understanding  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  exist,  so  as  to  exempt  the  actual  vio- 
lator of  the  law  from  its  usual  penalties.  Here 
infancy,  idiocy,  and  lunacy  are  examined,  and 
some  nice  distinctions  are  made  or  attempted  in 
relation  to  the  degree  of  mental  imbecility, 
which  can  be  urged  as  an  available  excuse  for 
the  commission  of  crimes.  The  decision,  how- 
ever, turns  upon  the  single  point,  how  far  the 
offender  is  competent  to  understand  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  crime.  The  degree  in  which 
the  safety  of  society  may  be  affected  by  the  va- 
rious shades  of  rationality  in  the  mind  of  the  cul- 
prit is  not  examined.  It  seems  to  be  tacitly  ad- 
mitted that  the  degree  of  consciousness,  which 
must  unquestionably  render  an  individual  ac- 
countable to  his  Maker,  is  that  which  must  also 
subject  him  to  punishment  by  human  authority. 
Is  not  this  to  usurp  the  prerogative  which  had 
been  expressly  disclaimed?  It  is  true  that  in 
adjusting  the  penalties  to  be  awarded  to  par- 
ticular violations  of  law,  the  probable  conse- 
quence of  such  violation  is  frequently  brought 
into  view,  yet  the  principle  is  generally  admitted 
in  civil  society,  that  actions  which  do  not  indi- 
cate a  high  degree  of  moral  depravity,  ought  not 
to  be  visited  by  rigorous  penalties.  Justice  is 
said  to  forbid  it.  But  by  what  mode  of  reason- 
ing do  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  justice 
authorizes  the  infliction  of  severe  punishment  by 
human  authority  in  cases  of  manifest  depravity, 
how  atrocious  soever  ?  The  opinion  can  scarcely 
be  defended  upon  any  other  principle  than  the 
supposition  that  the  punishment  is  expiatory. 
The  radical  idea  appears  to  be  that  the  man,  who, 
with  a  correct  perception  of  moral  obligation,  is 
guilty  of  crimes,  deserves  to  suffer.  The  truth 
of  the  proposition  is  not  denied  ;  but  the  import- 
ant question  arises,  who  is  to  judge  of  the  clear- 
ness and  force  of  that  perception,  and  of  the 
measure  of  suffering  which  justice  demands? 
The  answer  is  easy  and  conclusive.  The  Wisdom 
which  fathoms  the  depth  of  the  human  heart, 
and  weighs  the  motives  as  well  as  the  actions  of 
men.  Human  tribunals  have  little  concern  with 
the  moral  depravity  by  which  actions  are  pro- 
duced, except  as  indications  of  the  means  to  be 
adopted,  for  the  security  of  society,  and  the  re- 
formation of  the  offenders. 
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Now  it  appears  that  no  inconsiderable  sh  « 
of  the  labour  and  embarrassment,  frequently, 
perienced  in  the  formation  and  administration | ll 
penal  laws,  would  be  avoided  by  discarding 
vindictive  or  expiatory  principles  involved 
our  penal  codes,  and  founding  them  entirely  iif 
a  conservative  and  restorative  basis. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  persons  charj  > 
with  capital  crimes  are  brought  upon  trial,  a  . 
the  charge  is  likely  to  be  sustained,  the  coun  . 
for  the  defendant  frequently  resorts  to  the  p 
of  insanity,  and  there  is  ample  reason  to  belie  i  » 
that  this  plea  is  often  overruled  or  disregarded.,  . 
cases  wherein  it  is  entirely  correct.  Since: 
began  writing  this  article,  1  have  heard  of  a  m 
recently  executed  for  murder  in  a  neighbouri 
state,  whose  insanity  was  ascertained  by  a  p 
mortem  examination.   And  here  let  me  add,  tl 
if  criminals  must  be  executed,  it  seems  desirai 
that  they  should  be  subjected  to  subsequent 
spection,  so  as  to  furnish  such  warning  to  leg 
lative  and  executive  authorities  as  their  cas 
might  supply.   There  is  no  doubt  that  executic 
thus  followed  by  strict  scientific  investigate 
would  sometimes  exhibit  evidence  of  insani 
not  previously  suspected,  and  produce  a  mc 
powerful  effect  in  diminishing  the  number 
judicial  murders,  than  the  example  of  th( 
punishments  ever  has  had  in  the  prevention 
murder  without  law.  E.  Lv 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PROLIFIC  ROSE  BUSH.* 

The  writer  having  in  his  possession  a  Grevi 
rose,  of  almost  unprecedented  luxuriance  a 
beauty,  and  believing  there  are  many  subscribe 
to  '.'  Friends'  Review,"  who  would  feel  intere 
ed,  and  perhaps  gain  some  instruction  from  t 
treatment  of  his,  it  has  induced  him  to  offer  tl 
following  for  publication. 

The  bush  was  transplanted  to  its  prese 
place,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  and  during  tb 
summer  attained  the  height  of  33  feet;  ii  h 
since  spread,  and  now  completely  covers  K 
square  yards  of  the  stone  dwelling  to  which  iti 
attached. 

Early  in  the  spring  it  was  trained  closely , 
thebuilding  by  means  of  wire,  afterwards  trim  mil 
off  the  small  lateral  branches  within  6  or  8  inch 
of  the  wall,  and  when  in  leaf,  concealing  tl 
wires,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  clingii 
creeper  ;  it  is  at  present  filled  with  roses,  ai 
having  carefully  counted  them,Ifounditcontaini 
1020  clusters,  averaging  5  or  6  flowers  each, 
different  colours,  making  the  almost  incredib 
number  of  five  or  six  thousand  roses  from 
single  bush.    It  has  a  southern  exposure,  tliouf 

*  A  friend  of  the  editor  in  this  city,  informs  hi 
that  he  had,  on  a  fine  Greville  rose  hush  in  his  yar 
this  season,  a  beautiful  cluster  of  thirty-two  perfe 
flowers. 
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ch  shaded  by  trees,  the  soil  dark  and  rich, 

almost  constantly  moist.  K. 
Deer  Creek,  Md„  6th  mo.  13th,  1848. 
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PRAEMUNIRE. 


t  has  probably  happened  to  others,  as  well  as 
self,  to  feel  the  want  of  accurate  information 
to  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  which  so 
a  occurs  in  the  Journals  of  our  early  Friends. 

0  run  them  to  a  praemunire,"  was  a  very 
imon  expedient  of  their  persecutors,  and,per- 
>s,  'a  brief  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
n,and  the  penalties  resulting  from  the  applica- 

1  of  the  statute,  may  afford  to  some  an  illus- 
ion of  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  as  well  as 

mthe  sufferings  of  these  excellent  men. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  terms  with 
ich  the  writ  begins — "  Praemunire  facias," 
se  A.  B.  to  be  forewarned,  that  is  to  appear 
inswer  for  a  contempt.    Its  origin  is  thus  ex- 
ined  :  The  Roman  See  having  set  up  claims 
ertain  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  England, 
se  pretensions  were  resisted  by  Edward  I. 
I  his  succsssors,  by  imposing  penalties  upon 
se  who  recognized  them.    By  the  statutes  of 
:hard  II.,  the  penalties  imposed    for  this 
:nce,  were  the  putting  out  of  the  king's  pro- 
ion,  a  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  to  the 
gand  attachment  of  the  person  ;  the  writ  for 
execution  of  these  statutes,  commencing  as 
ive  mentioned,  the  word  "praemunire,"  by 
!  of  those  singular  corruptions,  which  seem  to 
icate  the  poverty  of  the  language  of  the  law 
;hose  days,  came  to  signify  not  only  the  writ, 
the  offence  itself  of  maintaining  the  papal 
ver.    As  the  strife  between  the  See  of  Rome 
the  English  mcmarchs  continued,  various 
itions  were  made  to  the  offences  included 
ler  this  term  ;  all,  however,  having  direct  re- 
nce  to  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  spiritual 
[,'j|sdiction  into  the  realm.    The  recognition  of 
*  h  jurisdiction  was  considered  to  be  an  offence 
nediately  against  the  king,  because  it  was  a 
t[l  linution  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 

nee,  in  those  times  of  arbitrary  power,  the 
Jj  laities  were  extremely  severe.  They  are  thus 
Jflmed  up  by  Coke :  "  That  from  conviction, 
defendant  shall  be  out  of  the  king's  protec- 
;  and  his  lands,  tenements  and  chattels  for- 
,-ed  to  the  king,  and  his  body  shall  remain  in 
s  son  at  the  king's  pleasure;"  and  he  declares, 
t  so  odious  was  this  offence  of  praemunire, 
t  a  man  that  was  attainted  of  it,  might  be  slain 
any  other  man  without  danger  of  the  law ; 
1  lough  this  is  denied  by  later  authority,  yet  it  is 
1  uitted  that  a  person  so  situated  can  bring  no 
j||on  for  any  wrong,  how  atrocious  soever,  and 
man  can  with  safety  give  him  aid  or  relief. 
>F  ithe  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  pains  of  praemu- 
I'-'te  were  imposed  upon  persons  refusing  to  take 
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the  oath  of  supremacy,*  and  thus  it  was  that  our 
friends  were  brought  under  the  operation  of  these 
cruel  enactments,  although  wholly  innocent  of  the 
offence  at  which  they  were  aimed.  Their  con- 
scientious refusal  of  all  oaths,  subjected  them  to 
penalties  which  sometimes  involved  the  loss  of 
life  itself,  many  of  them  dying  in  prison,  from 
which  there  was  under  the  law  no  escape  but  by 
the  direct  interposition  of  the  monarch.  C. 


From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

DRY  FOGS. 

The  ordinary  aqueous  meteor  called  '  fog,' 
admits  of  an  easy  and  natural  explanation,  as 
produced  by  the  precipitation  of  watery  vapour, 
held  by  the  air  in  diffusion,  and  deposited  in  the 
form  of  opaque  spherules  of  water.  Although 
men  of  science  have  disagreed  on  the  subject, 
it  appears  most  probable  that  the  vapour,  in  its 
precipitation,  forms  minute  vesicles  or  bladders 
of  water,  containing  each  a  little  spherule  of  air. 
The  direct  causes  of  such  phenomena  are,  with- 
out doubt,  principally  disturbances  of  atmos- 
pheric temperature,  often,  probably,  the  inter- 
mixture of  a  cold  current  from  the  north,  with  a 
warm,  watei-laded  stream  cf  air  from  the  south 
or  south-west.  The  peculiar,  defiling,  world- 
renowned  opacity  of  a  metropolitan  fog — a 
genuine  one,  that  is  to  say,  the  '  pride  of  Novem- 
ber'— is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  infusion 
of  the  smoke  of  a  million  chimneys.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  carbonaceous  particles  pos- 
sess a  great  avidity  for  the  absorption  of  different 
vapours  and  gases.  Absorbing,  then,  the  exces- 
sively saturated  air,  they  become  doubly  increas- 
ed in  weight ;  and  consequently,  instead  of  dis- 
sipating by  the  ordinary  process,  they  sink  down, 
covering  the  great  city  with  their  hateful  odours. 
These  few  preliminary  remarks  are  necessary, 
because  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  phenomena  classed  under  the  general 
head  '  fog.'  It  is  thus  seen  that  fog,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  is  simply  a  hydro- 
meteor,  connected  often,  though  probably  not 
invariably,  if  we  give  credit  to  M.  Peltier,  with 
electric  phenomena. 

Dry  fogs,  distinguished  from  the  above  in 
origin  and  in  character,  cannot  well  be  described, 
except  from  the  appearances  which  attend  them. 
A  mass  of  air  appears  of  a  dim  blue  colour ;  the 
azure  of  the  sky  has  lost  its  ordinary  purity  of 


*  When  Henry  VIII.,  renounced  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  declaring 
him  the  only  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England, 
on  the  earth;  and  utterly  abolishing  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  within  the  British  dominions.  The 
oath  of  supremacy,  was  an  engagement  to  observe  the 
requisitions  of  this  act ;  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
king  and  his  successor  as  the  supreme  head  of  the 
English  church  on  earth,  and  a  renunciation  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  act  establishing 
the  supremacy  of  the  king,  was  repealed  in  the  time  of 
Mary,  but  revived  upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Ed. 
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tone,  and  appears  muddy;  objects  at  any  dis- 
tance are  either  altogether  removed  from  sight, 
or  are  shrouded  in  a  delicate  mantle  of  light-blue  ; 
the  sun  at  mid-Jay  is  shorn  of  much  of  its  bril- 
liancy, and  its  aspect  is  no  longer  golden,  but 
reddish  ;  as  it  nears  the  horizon,  the  unprotect- 
ed eye  can  look  on  it  without  annoyance,  and 
sometimes,  if  the  dry  fog  is  dense,  it  is  lost  to 
sight  before  it  dips  in  reality  beneath  the  distant 
hilts ;  lastly,  there  is  often  a  peculiar  odour  per- 
ceptible, and  electrical  and  even  volcanic  pheno- 
mena are  often  prevalent  about  the  same  time. 
Occasionally  dry  fog  reaches  an  intensity  great 
enough  to  attract  public  observation,  and  even  to 
claim  record  in  the  works  of  historical  authors. 
In  1557,  after  a  very  hot  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, thick,  ill-smelling  fogs  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  were  much  noted,  by  reason  of  the 
alarming  circumstances  which  followed  in  their 
train.  In  1733,  a  still  more  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon occurred  in  France.  According  to  De 
Jussieu,  '  fogs  more  dense  than  the  darkness  of 
Egypt,  and  of  a  most  offensive  odour,'  covered 
the  land,  and  filled  the  inhabitants  with  conster- 
nation. History  also  makes  mention  of  a  simi- 
lar phenomenon  which  occurred  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  dreadful  earthquake  which  shook 
the  city  of  Lisbon  to  ruins.  This  fog  lasted  for 
eight  days,  and  for  density  and  opacity,  had  not 
been  equalled  for  a  century  previously.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1775,  the  district  of  Galloway,  in  Scot- 
land, was  visited  by  a  dark,  dense  fog,  which 
had  the  extraordinary  duration  of  jive  weeks. 
It  was  accompanied  with  a  particularly  dis- 
agreeable smoky  smell,  but  with  very  little  rain: 
the  wind  continued  pretty  steadily  from  the 
south-east.  During  the  whole  period  of  its  con- 
tinuance, the  sun  was  almost  wholly  obscured. 
It  appears  probable  that  this  fog  had  travelled 
northward  from  France,  as  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  had  ushered  thick  and  noisome  fogs, 
with  concurrent  maladies,  into  that  country. 

We  believe,  however,  that  not  since  the  dawn 
of  history  has  any  dry  fog  been  so  remarkable 
as  that  of  the  years  1782  and  1783.  This  phe- 
nomenon, in  fact,  deserves  a  most  conspicuous 
place  among  the  memorabilia  of  meteorology  ; 
its  like  has  never  been  seen  since,  nor  is  there 
any  account  of  a  similar  one  before.  It  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  pale  blue  haze  ;  it  was  most 
dense  at  noonday ;  at  a  little  distance,  objects 
were  totally  lost  sight  of;  the  sun,  at  his  meri- 
dian, looked  of  a  blood-red  colour ;  it  was  said  to 
possess  an  indescribably  peculiar  odour ;  drying 
properties  of  a  certain  kind  were  also  attributed 
to  it;  and  it  was  believed  to  have  deposited  in 
some  places  drops  of  a  viscid,  acrid  liquid. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  was  its  enormous 
tract  of  distribution.  It  covered  the  immense 
region  extending  from  Lapland  to  Africa  !  Dr. 
Hamilton  writes,  that  in  England,  from  the  1st 
of  January  to  the  end  of  May,  and  especially  in 
the  latter  weeks  of  that  period,  there  was  a  re- 


markably gloomy  and  uncommonly  disturt  d 
state  of  the  atmosphere.    Dr.  Darwin  adds  ]  jirt 
testimony,  and  declares  that  the  air  was  q« 
muddy,  and  the  sun  for  many  weeks  obscui 
by  dry  fog,  so  as  to  appear  blood-red.    At  t 
same  time  that  it  mantled  over  England, 
shrouded  Paris  ;  and  travellers  who  had  ji 
come  from  Rome,  declared  it  to  be  just  as  thf 
and  hot  in  Italy;  and  even  the  summits  of  t 
highest  Alps  were  covered  with  it.  TravelU 
from  Spain  affirmed  the  same  of  the  condition 
the  air  in  that  country.    '  At  Dover,'  says  a  eo 
temporaneous  account,  *  the  oldest  man  livi 
could  not  remember  any  fog  of  so  long  a  contin 
ance  ;'  and  it  was  stated  that  for  weeks  the  opp 
site  shore  could  not  be  descried.    On  the  10 
of  June,  it  appears  to  have  reached  an  extraord  A 
nary  height  at  Lincoln.    A  thick,  hoi  vapbl  ipo 
filled  for  several  days  the  valley  between  the  h  k 
on  which  the  upper  town  stands  and  that  whin  * 
descends  from  the  heath ;  so  that,  to  borrow 
expression  of  the  time,  the  sun  and  moon  a 
peared  '  like  heated  brick-bats,'  and  as  they  s 
sometimes  seen  through  a  morning  fog  in  t  Ik 
metropolis.    The  captains  of  vessels  from  tl  m 
Archipelago  and  Mediterranean,  declared  tl  ■ 
the  fog  was  equally  dense  in  these  generali 
transparent  regions  ;  and  navigation  became  e 
cessively  hazardous  in  consequence.    This  e 
traordinary  phenomenon  produced  the  great* 
alarm.   The  churches,  and  cathedrals,  and  sain  » 
shrines  on  the  continent,  were  crowded  wi1 
panic-stricken  multitudes,  who  augured  from 
the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  present  order 
things.    In  England,  serious  impressions  of 
similar  kind,  though  differently  manifested,  we 
awakened,  and  many  sober-minded  Christia 
believed  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand.  ! 
Paris  there  was  the  greatest  consternation.  B 
de  Lalande,  the  eminent  member  of  the  Roj* 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  sought  to  allay  ll 
panic,  and  published  a  letter  to  the  editors 
several  journals,,  conveying  his  views  upon  tl 
probable  cause  of  the  phenomenon.    He  state 
that  a  dry  fog,  of  a  somewhat  similar  charactel 
though  of  course  far  more  circumscribed,  hilt1 
appeared  in  1764,  and  was  followed  by  storm 
and  hail.    Such,  he  predicted,  would  very  like! 
be  the  conclusion  of  the  present  visitation  ;  at; 
the  event  showed  that  he  was  correct.  TBI 
grounds  on  which  he  thus  attempted  the  solutic 
of  the  difficulty  will  be  presently  stated. 

The  most  tremendous  volcanic  and  electric 
phenomena  co-existed  with  the  fog  of  1783,  an||ii 
succeeded  to  it.  Calabria  was  rent  by  a  devaJ 
tating  earthquake,  and  in  Iceland  a  volcan 
eruption  of  unparalleled  violence  took  place,  tl 
lava-stream  of  which  desolated  a  large  tract,  ail 
burnt  up  seventeen  villages.  The  thunde 
storms  were  of  terrific  energy.  One  of  tl 
principal  cities  in  the  north  of  Hungary  was  i< 
stroyecl.  The  lightning  struck  it  in  nine  differei 
places,  setting  the  city  on  fire  in  every  directioi 
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*j  nd  it  was  thus  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  many 
iarts  of  Germany  churches  were  struck,  public 
difices  seriously  damaged,  and  powder-maga- 
ines  blown  up.  Silesia  was  distracted  with  a 
uccession  of  similar  catastrophes,  and  experi- 
nced  in  addition  the  terrors  of  devastating  water- 
oods.  In  France,  storms  of  wind  laid  the 
ountry  waste,  and  the  harvest  of  ten  domains 
as  altogether  destroyed  by  tempests  of  hail, 
n  England  the  ruin  was  awful.  In  the  course 
f  twenty  days,  at  least  eighteen  deaths  took 
lace  by  lightning-stroke  ;  not  to  mention  a  very 
trge  number  of  persons  who  were  struck,  but 
Mi  scaped  death.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  one 
irmer  lost  forty  sheep,  and  several  horses,  by 
le  electric  fluid  ;  the  destruction  of  live-stock  in 
ther  counties  was  very  great.  Fire-balls  fell 
pon  many  houses,  destroying  them,  or  setting 
lem  on  fire,  and  causing  the  deaths  of  the  inha- 
itants.  The  shipping  was  struck,  and  many 
ves  lost ;  mills  were  burnt  to  the  ground ; 
u  lansions  and  cottages  alike  were  smitten  with 
te  ruin-dealing  bolts.  The  thunder  rolled  its 
eep  tones  incessantly  over  the  affrighted 
ountry,  and  appeared  to  intimate  the  arrival  of 
lore  terrible  judgments.  The  lightning  assumed 
le  most  fantastic  forms,  sometimes  globular, 
ometimes  in  broad  sheets,  and  sometimes  as  if 

were  emitted  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon 
"he  rains  which  followed  were  unusually  heavy, 
si  nd  many  districts  were  laid  deep  under  water. 
In  the  year  1814,  a  similar  obscuration  of  the 
ir  took  place,  though  of  a  more  limited  extent, 
nd  accompanied  by  excessive  cold.  In  the 
letropolis  and  in  Dublin  the  darkness  was  ex- 
eme  ;  probably  much  more  so  than  in  the  case 
ist  referred  to.  Many  persons  perished  by 
ralkino;  into  canals  and  rivers.  At  the  Dublin 
ost-office,  in  consequence  of  the  condition  of 
ie  atmosphere  preventing  their  transport,  it  was 
ilculated  that  at  least  ten  tons  of  newspapers 
ty  waiting  for  fair  weather.  Persons  who 
tiaritably  undertook  to  guide  others  through  the 
im  air,  were  like  the  blind  leading  the  blind ; 
rid  the  proverbial  catastrophe  in  more  than  one 
istance  followed.  The  atmosphere  of  the  year 
831,  that  much-to-be-remembered  period,  ex 
ibited  a  similar  foggy  condition,  but  of  less  in- 
iitsity,  and  apparently  assimilating  closer  in 
haracter  to  that  of  1782-3.  Dr.  Hancock 
tates  that  he  was  informed  by  an  intelligent 
aptain  of  a  sailing-vessel  that  he  could  not  re- 
lember  for  thirty  years  such  a  condition  of  the 
ir  as  occurred  at  that  time  ;  and  added,  that  he 
ad  not  made  one  voyage  free  from  fog  for  the 
ast  eighteen  months.  In  1834,  says  the  me 
jorologist  Kaemtz,  a  dense  dry  fog  was  ob 
erved,  which  covered  a  very  large  portion  of 
Jermany 

(To  be  continued.; 


It  is  said  there  are  now  forty-five  hundred 
liles  of  rail-road  in  operation  in  the  U.  States. 


TOBACCO  SMOKING. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  pious  lady,  who 
was  much  addicted  to  smoking  tobacco.  She 
had  indulged  herself  in  this  habit  until  it  had  in- 
creased so  much  upon  her,  that  she  not  only 
smoked  her  pipe  a  large  portion  of  the  day,  but 
frequently  sat  up  in  bed  for  this  purpose  in  the 
night.  After  one  of  these  nocturnal  entertain- 
ments, she  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  she 
died,  and  approached  heaven.  Meeting  an 
angel,  she  asked  him  if  her  name  was  written  in 
the  book  of  life.  He  disappeared  ;  but  replied, 
upon  returning,  that  he  could  not  find  it.  "  0," 
said  she,  "  do  look  again ;  it  must  be  there." 
He  examined  again  ;  but  returned  with  a  sor- 
rowful face,  saying  that  it  was  not  there  ! 

"O,"  said  she,  in  agony,  "it  must  be  there! 
/  have  an  assurance  that  it  is  there  !  Do  look 
once  more  !"  The  angel  was  moved  to  tears 
by  her  entreaties,  and  again  left  her  to  renew  his 
search.  After  a  long  absence,  he  came  back, 
his  face  radiant  with  joy,  and  exclaimed,  "  we 
have  found  it !  we  have  found  it! — but ,  it  was 
so  clouded  and  covered  with  tobacco  smoke,  that 
we  could  hardly  see  it !"  The  good  woman, 
upon  waking,  immediately  threw  her  pipe  away, 
and  never  indulged  in  smoking  again. 


THE  GREAT  REFINER. 

BY  H.   P.  GOULD. 

'Tis  sweet  to  feel  that  He  who  tries 

The  silver,  takes  his  seat 
Beside  the  fire  that  purifies; 

Lest  too  intense  a  heat, 
Raised  to  consume  the  base  alloy, 
The  precious  metal  too  destroy. 

'Tis  good  to  think  how  well  he  knows 
The  silver's  power,  to  bear 

The  ordeal  through  which  it  goes  ; 
And  that,  with  skill  and  care, 

He'll  take  it  from  the  fire,  when  fit 

For  his  own  hand  to  polish  it. 

'Tis  blessedness  to  know  that  He 

The  piece  he  has  begun 
Will  not  forsake,  'till  He  can  see, 

To  prove  the  work  well  done, 
An  image,  by  its  brightness  shown, 
The  perfect  likeness  of  his  own. 

But  ah!  how  much  of  earthly  mould, 

Dark  relics  of  the  mine, 
Lost  from  the  ore  must  He  behold, 

How  long  must  He  refine, 
Ere  in  the  silver  He  can  trace 
The  first  faint  semblance  to  his  face  ? 

Thou  great  Refiner  !  sit  thou  by 

Thy  promise  to  fulfil, 
Moved  by  thy  hand,  beneath  thine  eye, 

And  melted  at  thy  will, 
O  may  thy  work  forever  shine, 
Reflecting  beauty  pure  as  thine. 
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LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

According  to  a  table  compiled  from  the  re- 
searches of  a  literary  gentleman  of  New  York, 
there  are  in  the  United  States  no  less  than  245 
public  libraries.  The  aggregate  number  of  vol- 
umes is  set  down  at  2,351,860.  It  appears  that 
the  state  of  New  York  has  33  libraries,  with 
174,000  volumes ;  Pennsylvania,  32  libraries, 
with  176,100  volumes  ;  Massachusetts,  30  libra- 
ries, with  203,000  volumes  ;  Ohio,  23  libraries, 
with  68,000  volumes;  Maryland,  11  libraries, 
with  54,200  volumes  ;  the  District  of  Columbia, 
9  libraries,  with  75,000  volumes,  and  the  other 
states  smaller  numbers.  Rhode  Island,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population,  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 


Wit  is  brushwood  ;  judgment  is  timber.  The 
first  makes  the  brightest  flame,  but  the  other 
gives  the  most  lasting  heat. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — Senate.  The  Indian  Appropriation 
Bill,  a  bill  to  prevent  the  importation  of  adulterated 
drugs,  and  a  joint  resolution,  authorising  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  series  of  United  States  weights  and 
measures  to  the  Government  of  France,  have  been 
passed.  On  the  21st  ult.  a  bill  was  reported  from 
the  Post  Office  Committee,  providing  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  uniform  rate  of  postage,  fixing  letter 
postage  at  three  cents,  or  five  cents  if  not  prepaid; 
and  newspapers  at  one  cent,  or  if  not  prepaid,  two 
cents.  On  the  24th,  a  resolution,  offered  by  J.  P. 
Hale,  instructing  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  report  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery 
in  the  District,  was  voted  down  by  yeas  7,  nays  36. 
On  the  26th  the  Senators  from  the  new  State  of 
Wisconsin — Henry  Dodge  and  J.  P.  Walker — took 
their  seats. 

Political. — The  Convention  of  the  "Barnburn- 
ers" of  New  York,  held  at  Utica  on  the  22J  and 
23d  lilt.,  is  represented  as  large  and  enthusiastic. 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  by  acclamation 
for  President,  and  Henry  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  for 
Vice  President.  A  letter  from  M  Van  Buren,  in 
reply  to  one  addressed  to  him  by  some  of  the  late 
delegates  to  Baltimore,  was  read.  He  lakes  de- 
cided ground  in  favour  of  free  territory  and  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  says,  "I  do  therefore  unhesi- 
tatingly approve  of  the  course  you  propose  to  pursue, 
in  withholding  your  votes  from  Gov.  ('ass,  and 
shall  do  so  myself.  If  no  other  candidates  than 
those  now  before  the  country  are  presented,  I  shall 
not  vote  for  President."  A  Convention  composed 
of  men  of  all  parties,  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  free  territory,  and  opposed  to  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  met  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  ult ,  and  adjourned  on 
the  221.  The  telegraphic  report  says,  "There 
were  about  400  delegates  present,  who  adopted  a 
strong  address  and  resolutions  favouring  a  separate 
organization,  and  a  National  Convention  to  meet  at 
Buffalo  on  the  9th  of  August  to  nominate  a  Free 
Territory  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  .  .  .  The 
Convention  resolved  to  support  none  but  Wilmot 
Proviso  men,  for  Congress  or  the  Legislature." 
Mexico. — It  appears  that  General  Herrera  has 


been  elected  President,  and  has  declined,  and  th 
the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  were  exchanged  ( 
the  30th  of  5th  mo.  The  American  troops  h«> 
commenced  their  homeward  march.  Commission! 
Sevier  was  expected  to  return  home  shortly,  whi 
Clifford  would  remain  as  resident  Minister. 

Europe. — The  Britannia  brings  news  from  Live 
pool  to  the  10th  ult.  The  Bank  of  Englaud  wj 
discounting  on  approved  securities  at  3  per  cen 
Cotton,  Flour,  Wheat  and  Corn  had  all  receded  i 
price.  The  contending  parties  of  Irish  Repeale 
have,  it  appears,  agreed  to  unite  in  one  society,  1 
be  called  the  Irish  League,  and  to  agitate  the  que; 
tion  of  repeal  by  constitutional  means  alone.  Th 
sale  of  Mitchell's  furniture  and  household  gooc 
attracted  an  immense  attendance,  and  the  artich 
were  purchased  at  extremely  high  prices,  as  relic 
The  French  Assembly  had  passed  a  decree  fo 
preventing  tumultuous  assemblies  in  the  street! 
The  demand  of  the  Procureur  General  for  leave  t 
prosecute  Louis  Blanc  on  the  charge  of  participatin 
in  the  insurrection  of  the  15th  of  5th  month,  wa 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  369  to  331.  Thiers  and  Loui 
Bonaparte  are  among  the  candidates  recentl 
elected  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Paris  representatio 
in  the  Assembly.  In  Brunswick  (Germany)  a  la\ 
has  been  promulgated,  abolishing  all  disqualifica 
tions  on  account  of  religion,  and  another  repealin, 
the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  between  Jews  anil 
Christians.  Italy. — Peschiera  surrendered  to  th  ' 
Sardinians  on  the  30th,  and  on  the  same  day  : 
battle  took  place  at  Goito,  on  the  Mincio,  betweei 
(as  reported)  15,000  of  the  Italian  troops  and  30.00' 
Austnans,  the  latter  having  sallied  out  of  Mantua 
The  Austrians  were  completely  defeated.  A 
Milan,  on  the  29th,  a  mob  seized  on  the  member 
of  the  Provisional  Government  and  proclaimed  ; 
Republic  and  a  new  Provisional  Government;  bu 
they  were  quickly  dispersed  by  the  Nationa 
Guard,  and  their  leaders  arrested.  The  ballo 
taken  in  the  dnchy  of  Parma,  on  the  question  o 
annexation  to  Sardinia,  had  resulted  in  favour  o 
the  annexation,  by  37,250  votes  out  of  39,703.  I 
is  said  that  Sicily  has  also  made  proposals  for  an 
nexation.  A  formidable  rising  was  expectec 
shortly  to  take  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  I'l 
is  reported  that  the  province  of  Calabria  is  ahead} 
in  full  insurrection,  and  that  the  Sicilians  wert 
crossing  over  to  join  the  insurgents.  It  appearr; 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  among  the  Servians  oil 
Southern  Austria  and  Northern  Turkey,  including! 
Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Illyria,  &c,  for  national  inde> 
pendence — that  the  people  are  arming,  and  hav6| 
called  together  a  numerous  Congress  or  Diet. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this  Institu- 
tion are  desirous  of  employing  a  competent  Friendi 
to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Boys'  Department 
Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless, 
Concord,  Pa.;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Charles  Yarnall,  Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evans, 
Haverford,  Delaware  county,  Pa. — They  also  wish 
to  engage  the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  the 
Boys'  School.  Apply  to  Samuel  Bettle,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Nathan  Sharpless  ;  Joel  Evans,  Springfield  ; 
or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford.  tf 

CP'A  Friend  with  a  small  family  wishes  to 
obtain  a  couple  of  boarders.  Apply  next  door 
below  No.  163  Wood  street  above  Tenth. 
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Fo  Friends'  Review. 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 
Notice  of  the  Memoir  of  her  Life. 

(Concluded  from  page  648.) 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  when 
the  Society  of  Friends  took  its  rise,  England  was 
greatly  agitated  and  convulsed.  It  was  a  period 
remarkable  for  its  unsettlement,  and  the  conflicts 
of  the  people  with  the  government,  both  in  rela- 
tion to  civil  and  religious  matters.  Though  the 
reformed  religion  had  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
been  established  in  England,  and  the  people, 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  boasted  of 
their  guaranties  of  liberty  under  Magna  Charta, 
yet  we  who  profit  by  the  additional  experience 
of  two  centuries,  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that,  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  our  fore- 
fathers had  but  imperfect  views  of  the  duties  of 
the  rulers,  or  the  privileges  of  the  governed. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  religious  toleration  were 
very  indistinctly  understood,  for  it  would  appear 
as  if  many  could  not  divest  themselves  of  the 
long  cherished  sentiment,  that  the  king  must, 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  position,  be  the 
keeper  of  their  consciences  ! 

We  of  this  day,  consider  the  penal  laws  of 
that  age  as  unreasonable  and  cruel ;  and  it 
would  be  no  difficult  task  to  show,  that  what  are 
now  regarded  as  the  common  duties  of  humanity, 
and  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  great  Chris- 
tian injunction  of  doing  to  men  as  we  would 
have  them  do  to  us,  were  in  many  instances 
overlooked,  or  disregarded.  A  high  profession 
of  religion  was  common,  but  its  spirit  was  not 
lived  in.  The  form  was  tenaciously  adhered  to, 
but  the  practical — the  substantial  part  was  too 
frequently  obscured  by  the  cold  dogmas  of  the 
schools,  or  the  bigotry  of  sectarianism.  George 
Fox  says,  he  "  was  sent  to  turn  people  from 
darkness  to  jthe  light."  It  was  an  important 
part  of  his  mission,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 


wants  of  his  age,  "  to  direct  people  to  the  spirit." 
He  says,  "when  the  Lord  God  and  his  son 
Jesus  Christ  sent  me  forth  into  the  world,  to 
preach  his  everlasting  gospel  and  kingdom,  I 
was  glad  that  I  was  commanded  to  turn  people 
to  that  inward  light,  spirit  and  grace,  by  which 
all  might  know  their  salvation  and  their  way  to 
God."  He  further  remarks  of  himself,  "  I  was 
to  bring  people  off  from  the  world's  religions 
which  are  in  vain ;  that  they  might  know  the 
pure  religion ;  might  visit  the  fatherless,  the 
widows  and  the  strangers,  and  keep  themselves 
from  the  spots  of  the  world."  It  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  inculcate  the  idea,  that  these  were 
altogether  new  doctrines  in  England — that  there 
were  no  true  spiritual  worshippers — or  that  the 
obligations  of  man  to  man  were  altogether  lost 
sight  of.  There  were  bright  exceptions  to  this 
general  characteristic  of  the  times.  When  the 
views  of  Friends — the  broad  Christian  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament — were  loudly  proclaimed 
from  one  end  of  Great  Britain  to  the  other,  and 
persecution,  in  all  its  fierceness,  lent  its  aid,  to 
stimulate  the  zeal  both  of  George  Fox  and  his 
followers,  there  was  opened  to  those  who  em- 
braced these  doctrines,  a  field  for  labour,  both  in 
religion  and  philanthropy,  broad  as  the  family  of 
man,  and  co-extensive  with  the  afflictions  to 
which  he  is  heir.  Quakerism  has  never  failed 
to  recognize  the  sentiment  boldly  advocated  by 
William  Penn,  that  property  should  be  held  by 
law  rather  than  opinion,  and  civil  rights  be 
beyond  ecclesiastical  interference. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  this  train  of 
thought.  We  consider  it  unnecessary.  The 
intelligent  reader  can  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
fill  up  the  outline  so  hastily  drawn. 

Hundreds  of  individuals — members  of  our 
Religious  Society — could  be  named,  who,  hav- 
ing from  the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  expansive  nature  of  its  revelations,  become 
convinced  of  the  doctrines  preached  by  that 
"worthy  elder"  George  Fox,  which  we  believe 
to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  laboured  faithfully,  as  good 
stewards,  in  their  high  and  holy  calling.  Their 
eyes  were  opened,  and  they  were  blessed  with 
clearness  of  vision  by  the  Lord  himself,  to  per- 
ceive the  spiritual  needs  of  their  contemporaries  ; 
and  were  qualified  in  a  remarkable  manner,  by 
the  same  almighty  power,  to  administer  to  them. 
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We  are  well  aware  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
can  boast  of  few  distinguished  philosophers,  and 
fewer  poets :  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so, 
from  the  general  bearing  and  complexion  of  the 
Quaker  economy  :  yet  the  whole  tendency  of 
their  doctrines  is  practical,  both  in  religion  to 
purify  the  heart,  and  in  the  common  concerns  of 
life,  to  increase  its  comforts.  It  is  said  of  our 
Saviour,  that  he  went  about  doing  good  to  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men ;  so  the  prominent 
characteristic  of  Quakerism,  is  emphatically  to 
preach  eternal  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  promote  every  possible  melioration 
of  the  condition  of  man.  In  these  respects, 
Elizabeth  Fry  stands  forth  in  bold  relief,  pre- 
eminently conspicuous,  even  among  her  own 
people.  We  might  also  more  particularly  allude 
to  such  men  as  William  Penn,  Robert  Barclay, 
Thomas  Story,  John  Woolman,  Dr.  Fothergill, 
Anthony  Benezet,  and  William  Allen.  Such 
were  they  of  whom  the  apostle  spoke,  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy.  They  were  indeed, 
bright  examples  of  the  Christian's  faith,  of  the 
Christian's  practice,  and  of  the  breadth  of  the 
Christian's  duties.*  They  were  doubtless  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  held  their  trea- 
sures in  earthen  vessels.  We  never  supposed 
they  were  infallible  ;  the  Apostle  Paul  disclaims 
the  idea,  that  himself  was  so ;  he,  as  all  others 
are,  was  only  safe,  as  he  continually  acted  under 
the  important  injunction  of  our  Saviour  to 
"  watch." 

The  writer  loves  to  contemplate  a  perfect 
character.  It  affords  no  pleasure  to  scrutinize 
into  the  weak  points  of  eminent,  and  particularly 
of  pious,  individuals  ;  and  least  of  all,  would  he 
consider  himself  justifiable  in  exaggerating  the 
failings,  and  placing  the  most  unfavourable  con- 
struction on  acts  of  doubtful  propriety.  May 
it  ever  be  his  concern,  and  that  of  his  readers, 
as  we  hope  for  Christ's  sake  to  be  forgiven,  "  to 
speak  gently  of  the  erring,"  and  not  to  judge 
when  judgment  does  not  belong  to  us.  When 
we  indulge  a  disposition  to  speak  evil  of  the 
absent — living  or  dead — striving  to  draw  un- 
favourable inferences,  we  certainly  forget  the 
nature  of  that  Christian  charity,  without  which 
it  is  declared  our  religion  is  vain  ;  and  we  may 
be  sure,  the  exhortation  is  applicable  to  us — 
physician,  heal  thyself. 

The  individuals  named  above,  and  many 
others,  might  be  referred  to,  as  remarkably  quali- 
fied to  illustrate  in  their  lives,  their  aims,  and 
their  works,  the  beneficent  character  and  ten- 
dency of  the  doctrines  preached  by  George  Fox, 


*  If  required  to  be  more  explicit,  we  need  only- 
point  to  the  labours  of  Friends,  in  relation  to  war, 
African  slavery,  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  me- 
lioration of  the  penal  laws,  and  prison  discipline,  the 
treatment  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  and  to  come 
down  to  the  present  hour,  their  exertions  on  behalf  of 
famine  stricken  Ireland,  under  one  of  the  most  appal- 
ling visitations  of  modern  times. 


and  prove  unquestionably,  as  we  believe,  the 
thorough  accordance  of  these  doctrines  with  the 
sentiment  proclaimed  at  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  ' 
"peace  on  earth, good  will  toward  men."  Their 
lives  appear  to  the  writer,  most  beautifully  to 
commend  that  principle  which  William  Penn 
speaks  of,  as  being  "  the  perfection  of  meekness  ( 
and  divine  sweetness."  We  repeat,  they  were 
not  faultless.  Let  him  that  is  so,  venture  to 
strike  :  but  let  us  not  encourage  a  feeling,  which, 
as  one  of  our  excellent  old  writers  has  pithily 
said,  "  by  reflection,  thinks  its  own  faults  to  be 
other  men's." 

We  have  followed  Elizabeth  Fry  from  her 
childhood  through  a  life  of  remarkable  activity 
to  her  death  bed,  and  thence  to  her  grave.  We 
have  seen  her  religion  in  her  fear  of  God,  and  its 
demonstration  in  her  good  works.  In  all  her 
afflictions  the  angel  of  his  presence  comforted 
her  ;  she  cast  her  burdens  upon  the  Lord  and 
he  sustained  her.  Had  she  been  perfect,  she 
had  been  unlike  every  one  else,  for  weakness  is 
the  common  lot  of  humanity.  The  writer's 
views  in  relation  to  particular  traits  in  her  char- 
acter, are  expressed  in  the  earlier  numbers  of 
this  Review* — to  them  the  reader  is  referred. 
It  has  not  been  our  aim  to  make  these  traits  con- 
spicuous; nor  have  we  desired  to  exalt  the  crea- 
ture, by  withholding  the  glory  from  the  Creator. 
By  grace,  Elizabeth  Fry  was  what  she  was  ;  and 
every  good  gift  of  which  she  was  the  steward, 
she  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge,  came  from 
above.  For  the  exaltation  of  this  grace  of  God, 
which,  through  faith,  brings  salvation  to  all  who 
believe,  and  qualifies  to  do  the  will  of  our  Father 
in  heaven,  have  we  written  these  Notices. 

Persons  not  of  our  religious  society  have  re- 
marked, that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  ex- 
traordinary influence  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  arose  from 
her  intimate  connection  with  Friends — that  this 
gave  her  a  vantage  ground,  and  placed  her  in  a 
position  particularly  favourable  for  usefulness  in 
her  calling.  The  writer  has  no  doubt  of  it ;  the 
perusal  of  the  volumes  before  us,  confirms  the 
opinion.  Her  faith  was  strong  in  the  immediate 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  living  under  a 
daily  exercise  to  act  in  simple  obedience  to  its 
requirings,  she  possessed  a  qualification,  which 
in  its  extent  might  be  said  to  be  almost  peculiar 
to  herself,  for  seizing  the  favourable  moment,  for 
embracing,  as  she  termed  them,  the  "openings" 
for  service  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  duty  with  her 
to  do  so,  for  she  believed,  as  we  suppose  every 
one  else  does,  that  she  was  called  of  the  Lord  to 
labour  in  his  cause,  and  the  cause  of  her  fellow 
men  ;  and  above  all  things  she  desired,  when  the  | 
day  of  reckoning  should  arrive,  to  be  able  to 
render  her  account  with  joy.  Her  life  was  a 
beautiful  exemplification  of  the  power  of  religion 
— of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
qualify  for  eiery  good  word  and  work. 


•  See  pages  3,  17,  553. 
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In  the  memorial  respecting  her,  prepared  by 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Ratcliff  and  Barking, 
and  published  under  the  sanction  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  her  friends  who  had  known 
her  from  her  infancy,  among  whom  she  lived 
and  died,  and  who  had  long  sympathized  with 
her  in  her  religious  exercises,  and  who  must  of 
necessity,  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
her,  say : 

"  Her  ministry  was  sound  in  doctrine,  prac- 
tical and  touching;  freely  conveying  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation,  comforting  the  mourners, 
affectingly  warning  the  careless  and  indifferent, 
and  richly  flowing  forth  in  tender  love,  which 
sought  to  gather  all  into  the  fold  of  the  Redeemer. 
Her  endearing  addresses  to  the  young  found 
remarkable  access  to  their  hearts  ;  and  her  vocal 
prayers,  both  in  public  worship  and  in  the  do- 
mestic circle,  were  fervent  and  deeply  impressive. 
It  was  humbling  to  her  and  in  the  cross  to  her 
own  inclination  that  she  ventured,  from  time  to 
time,  on  public  service ;  especially  when  ad- 
dressing those  who  were  not  of  our  Society:  but 
amidst  all  her  conflicts,  and  many  fell  to  her  lot 
both  from  without  and  from  within,  there  was  a 
fountain  of  living  water  which  supplied  all  her 
need.        .  *         *         *         *        *  , 

"We  would  particularly  observe,  that  while  she 
felt  living  unity  with  the  true  disciples  of  Christ, 
under  whatsoever  name,  she  lived  and  died  in 
faithful  attachment  to  those  Christian  testimonies 
and  spiritual  views,  of  the  truth  of  which  she 
had  been  so  thoroughly  convinced  in  early  life. 
It  was  as  a  consistent  Friend  that  she  trod  that 
path  of  usefulness  which,  had  she  not  been  such, 
would  have  been  in  various  ways  circumscribed. 
She  moved  along  in  the  obedience  of  faith  ;  and 
in  dependence  on  Divine  influence,  was  enabled 
to  find  her  way  to  the  heart  and  understanding 
of  the  child  at  school,  the  sufferer  on  the  sick 
bed,  the  hardened  criminal,  and  even  the  poor 
maniac:  we  believe  it  was  under  this  influence 
that  she  first  entered  the  walls  of  Newgate,  and 
so  remarkably  succeeded  in  bringing  a  lawless 
multitude  of  her  own  sex  into  order,  and  after- 
wards in  prosecuting,  on  an  extended  scale,  her 
excellent  plans  for  the  reformation  of  female 
criminals.  In  all  her  varied  services  she  wore 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  accom- 
panied by  Christian  courage  and  sound  dis- 
cretion ;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
character  of  our  departed  friend,  that  in  the  prison 
or  the  palace  her  demeanour  was  the  same ;  and 
before  the  most  exalted  among  men,  she  boldly 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  afflicted  and 
the  persecuted.  ***** 

*'  While  we  thus  record  the  public  religious 
labours  of  our  dear  devoted  sister,  the  remem- 
brance is  precious  to  us  of  the  sweet  influence 
of  her  spirit  in  our  own  Monthly  Meeting: 
always  promoting  love,  peace  and  union,  and 
feelingly  sympathizing  in  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  those  of  all  conditions  around  her.    Her  low 


estimate  of  herself  in  the  midst  of  her  prominent 
engagements,  and  her  resignation  and  hopeful 
trust  under  reverse  of  circumstances  and  trials  of 
many  kinds,  which  her  susceptible  mind  had  to 
undergo,  were  alike  exemplary  and  instructive." 

We  can  scarcely  close  these  remarks  without 
associating  William  Allen's  name  with  that  of 
Elizabeth  Fry.  They  were  fellow-labourers, 
and  probably  no  individual  of  latter  time  could 
be  named,  who  has  been  more  widely  instru- 
mental in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
and  beautifully  illustrating  them  in  their  lives 
than  they.  William  Allen's  Journal  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  books  we  ever  perused.  The 
love  without  dissimulation — the  "milk of  human 
kindness,"  that  appears  on  every  page — his 
meekness,  ever  regarding  others  better  than  him- 
self— his  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  high 
position  he  actually  occupied  among  his  friends 
and  countrymen  generally,  cast  a  colouring  of 
beauty  over  his  life,  and  the  pages  which  record 
it,  of  an  extremely  interesting  and  attractive 
character,  and  which  has  been  rarely  equalled. 
We  would  be  inclined  to  pity  the  individual  who 
could  rise  from  the  Journal  of  his  Life  without 
feeling  his  own  inferiority,  and  the  conviction 
that  he  ought  to  be  a  better  man.  Two  such 
individuals  as  William  Allen  and  Elizabeth  Fry 
are  not  often  contemporaries.  Should  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  within  the  coming  hundred 
years  be  able  to  point  to  two  of  its  members,  as 
those  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  these  worthies 
shall  have  fallen,  encouragement  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact,  and  the  inference  fairly  drawn, 
that  the  Glory  has  not  departed  from  our  stricken 
Society.  ~  U.  M. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  INSANITY  AND  CRIME. 

(Continued  from  page  652.) 

From  the  cases  recited  in  the  former  part  of 
this  essay,  and  a  greater  number  contained  in 
the  works  referred  to,  and  particularly  Ray's 
Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  it  is  manifest 
that  with  our  present  system  of  penal  law,  the 
question  of  insanity  or  soundness  of  intellect,  on 
which  the  fate  of  our  fellow  men  must  often 
depend,  will  unavoidably  be  generally  submitted 
to  men  totally  unqualified  to  form  a  correct 
judgment.  Dr.  Brigham,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  State  Asylum,  remarks,  "  to  my 
mind  there  is  no  stronger  argument  in  favour  of 
abolishing  capital  punishments  than  the  impossi- 
bility of  determining  whether  some  homicides  are 
insane  or  not.  There  is  no  sure  criterion  of 
insanity  ;  no  sure  test  of  its  existence  by  which 
it  may  be  certainly  recognized."*  If  a  highly 
intelligent  physician,  intimately  acquainted  with 
insane  patients,  could  find  no  certain  test  by 


*  Report  of  Committee  of  New  York  Legislature  on 
Capital  Punishments,  1847. 
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which  the  existence  of  insanity  could  be  always 
detected,  it  must  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
court  and  jury,  consisting  of  men  who  have 
never  given  attention  to  the  subject,  will  be  likely 
to  decide  such  cases  correctly. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  led,  is 
plainly  this  :  that  such  questions  need  not  be  de- 
cided.   The  correct  administration  of  justice  can 
hardly  require  that  the  capacities  of  the  mind 
should  be  fathomed,  and  the  motives  of  action 
weighed  and  measured  by  human  sagacity.  The 
actions  of  men  are  readily  cognizable  by  the 
senses,  and  can  be  compared  with  the  legal 
standard.     When  those  actions   become  de- 
structive to  the  peace,  or  dangerous  to  the  safety 
of  the  community,  the  offenders  become  the 
proper  objects  of  penal  law.    But  the  legitimate 
procedure  points  to  reformation  and  security, 
not  the  infliction  of  pain.    A  person  may  be  a 
dangerous  member  of  society,  unfit  to  run  at 
large,  and  this  may  be  easily  perceived  by  those 
who  are  incompetent  to  decide  whether  his  pre 
vailing  propensities  are  the  result  of  moral  de- 
pravity, or  of  some  of  the  endless  grades  of  in- 
sanity.   In  either  case  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  re 
quire  that  he  should  be  restrained.  This  restraint 
may  perhaps  involve  some  degree  of  physical 
suffering,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  operate  upon 
the  mind  as  a  punishment.    As  humanity  dic- 
tates, that  in  cases  of  unquestionable  insanity, 
the  restraint  should  not  be  rendered  needlessly 
irksome  or  severe,  and  that  the  appropriate 
means  of  restoration  should  be  applied  ;  so  in  the 
case  of  moral  depravity,  a  Christian  spirit  would 
dictate  a  treatment  suited  to  moral  and  religious 
improvement,  accompanied  by  the  portion  of 
restraint,  and  that  portion  only,  which  the  cir- 
cumstances require.    Happily,  where  security 
and  reformation,  and  not  vengeance,  are  the 
objects  of  penal  law,  there  will  be  as  little  differ- 
ence in  the  discipline  applied  to  the  offender, 
whose  criminal  propensities  arise  from  the  indul- 
gence of  the  malevolent  passions,  and  the  mono- 
maniac who  is  vicious  from  moral  insanity,  as 
there  is  in  their  visible  and  predominant  piopen- 
sities.    As  the  skilful  physician  adapts  his  pre- 
scriptions, not  merely  to  the  name,  but  to  the 
nature  and  symptoms  of  the  disease,  so  the  treat- 
ment of  those  who  are  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with 
their  own  government,  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
subjection  of  the  reigning  propensity.  Abandon 
(he  idea  that  justice  requires  the  violators  of  the 
law  t°  be  punished,  and  substitute  the  more  hu- 
mane aiid  Christian  doctrine,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  authorities  ought  to 
be  directed  to  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and 
the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  we  shall  find  the 
question  of  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  criminals, 
in  cases  admitting  of  reasonable  doubt,  a  matter 
of  little  importance. 

If  from  any  cause,  known  or  unknown,  the 
malevolect  passions  of  an  individual  have  so  far 


gained  the  ascendancy  as  to  prove  him  dangerous 
to  himself  or  to  the  community,  the  proper  subject 
of  enquiry  is,  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  and  the 
method  of  preventing  any  disastrous  conse- 
quences. In  such  case  restraint  is  obviously  the 
proper  expedient.  As  there  are  few  so  depraved 
as  to  be  totally  insensible  of  moral  and  religious 
obligations ;  and  none,  but  the  unequivocally 
insane,  who  are  altogether  inaccessible  to  reason, 
there  can  be  little  danger,  in  the  management  of 
criminals,  whether  their  offences  originate  in 
partial  insanity,  or  inexcusable  depravity,  of 
going  astray  by  depending  chiefly  upon  moral 
remedies,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  the 
heart,  with  as  little  mixture  of  punitory  infliction 
as  may  be  found  compatible  with  needful  se- 
curity. 

We  often  hear  of  criminals  being  brought  to 
justice,  in  cases  where  vengeance  only  is  effected. 
A  man  has  been  guilty  of  murder — he  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  excited  to  the  act  by  deep-seated 
moral  depravity — is  tried,  convicted,  and  exe- 
cuted.   Then  justice  is  said  to  have  overtaken 
him.    The  barbarians  of  Melita  seem  to  have 
thought  the  viper,  which  fixed  upon  the  Apostle's 
hand,  the  minister  of  vengeance,  as  well  as  of 
justice.    We  are  told  that  Henry  VIII.,  of  Eng- 
land, once  ordered  his  minister,  the  witty  Sir 
Thomas  More,  to  deliver  to  the  King  of  France 
a  message,  which  he  deemed  so  offensive,  that 
he  told  his  master  the  French  monarch  would 
cut  his  head  off  if  he  delivered  that  message. 
"  If  he  does,"  said  Henry,  "  I  will  cut  off  the 
head  of  every  Frenchman  in  England."  "But," 
responded  the  minister,  "  that  will  be  no  com- 
pensation to  me,  for  I  do  not  believe  any  French- 
man's head  will  fit  my  shoulders  as  well  as  my 
own."    This  is  something  like  the  justice  that 
is  usually  rendered  by  the  execution  of  murder- 
ers.   The  murdered  person  receives  no  more 
benefit  from  the  execution  of  the  murderer,  than 
Thomas  More  would  have  received  from  the 
decapitation  of  the  Frenchmen.  When  an  injury 
is  done  to  person  or  property,  justice  seems  to 
require  that  the  sufferer  should  be  restored,  if 
possible,  to  the  situation  in  which  he  would 
have  been,  in  case  the  injury  had  not  been  com- 
mitted ;  and  no  reason  appears  why  this  restora- 
tion should  not  be  effected  by  the  exertions  of 
the  injurer.    But  as  the  infliction  of  an  equal  or 
greater  injury  upon  the  offender  is  no  reparation 
to  the  original  sufferer,  it  is  futile  to  speak  of  it 
as  justice.    The  Locrian  law,  which  ordained 
that  he  who  struck  out  the  eye  of  a  one-eyed 
man  should  lose  both  his  in  return,  though  pro- 
nounced by  Blackstone  to  be  judicious,*  was 
evidently  vindictive ;  but  its  justice  is  another 
question.    What  benefit  was  it  to  the  first  suf- 
ferer, that  the  author  of  his  blindness  was  also 
made  blind  ? 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  it  is  observable 

•Commentaries,  Vol.  4,  p.  21. 
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that  restitution  was  a  prominent  object  with  the 
inspired  legislator.*    It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
provisions  were  vindictive  rather  than  restorative. 
But  we  are  not  to  forget  that  Moses  was  legis- 
lating for  a  people,  not  yet  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  that  our 
Saviour  has  plainly  informed  us  that  the  retalia- 
tory principles  of  the  Mosaic  code  have  no  place 
in  his  dispensation.  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  ;  but  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil, 
but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also."    This  is 
strong  language ;  but  it  is  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament:  and  whatever  we  may  judge  to 
be  its  exact  meaning,  or  the  extent  of  its  appli- 
cation, we  must  agree  that  it  prohibits  the  retali- 
ation of  injuries.    That  this  applies  to  govern- 
ments as  well  as  to  individuals,  is  fairly  inferred 
from  the  consideration,  that  the  case  to  which  he 
alludes  is  one  which,  under  the  ancient  system, 
was  punishable  by  judicial  proceedings.  Besides 
it  would  be  a  strange  perversion  to  assign  one 
set  of  principles  for  the  government  of  individuals, 
and  another  to  regulate  their  actions  in  their  as- 
sociated capacity.    No  genuine  Christian  will 
deny  that  the  religion  which  our  Lord  has  offered 
to  our  acceptance,  is  equally  binding  upon  the 
man  who  is  acting  for  himself,  and  upon  him 
who  is  acting  for  the  public :  and  whatever  his 
station  or  the  sphere  of  his  labours,  the  same 
Divine  law  must  regulate  his  conduct.  Hence 
I  confidently  infer,  that  so  far  as  punishments, 
inflicted  by  law,  are  vindictive  or  retaliatory,  so 
far  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  religion  which 
we  all  profess.    And  if  such  laws  are  not  recon- 
cilable with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  it 
would  be  useless,  not  to  say  impious,  to  enquire 
into  their  expediency.     For  as  the  Author  of 
nature  is  also  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  what- 
ever is  conformable  to  the  latter  must  be  ulti- 
mately expedient. 

If  these  arguments  are  sound  in  relation  to 
punishments  of  the  lower  grades,  they  apply 
with  tenfold  force  to  those  of  a  capital  kind.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  employ  much  time 
in  proving  that  capital  punishments  are  always 
essentially  vindictive.  As  the  punishment  of 
death  is  now  seldom  visited  upon  any  crimes 
but  real  or  imputed  murder,  my  remarks  will  be 
confined  to  such  cases. 

Judge  Blackstone  observes,  "  It  is  clear  that 
the  right  of  punishing  crimes  against  the  law  of 
nature,  as  murder  and  the  like,  is,  in  a  state  of 
mere  nature,  vested  in  every  individual.  In  a 
state  of  society,  this  right  is  transferred  from  in- 
dividuals to  the  sovereign  power,  whereby  men 
are  prevented  from  being  judges  in  their  own 
causes,  which  is  one  of  the  evils  that  civil  go- 
vernment was  intended  to  remedy.  Whatever 
power,  therefore,  individuals  had  of  punishing 


;  offences  against  the  law  of  nature,  that  is  now 
;  vested  in  the  magistrate  alone,  who  bears  the 
.  sword  of  justice  by  the  consent  of  the  whole 
-  community."* 

This  natural  right  of  punishing  murder,  which 

•  we  are  told  was  vested  in  every  man,  is  neither 

•  more  nor  less  than  the  lex  talionis,  recognized 
;  and  acted  upon  by  nearly  all  savage  nations, 
i  The  son,  brother  or  nearest  friend  of  a  murdered 
i  man,  became  the  avenger  of  blood.  Among 
!  some  uncivilized  nations  it  has  been,  and  proba- 
;  bly  still  is,  held  to  be  an  indispensable  duty  to 

avenge  the  murder  of  a  father  or  friend.  Justice 
is  supposed  to  demand  it.  But  in  many  cases 
the  vengeance  does  not  end  with  the  death  of  the 
first  criminal.  The  avenger  of  blood  himself  is 
regarded  as  a  murderer,  the  victim  of  a  second 
avenger;  and  thus  the  tragedy  issues  in  a  pro- 
longed series  of  murders.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  practice  arose  from  the  vindictive 
passions  of  men  ;  and  that  the  supposed  right 
and  duty  were  derived  from  the  practice.  The 
transfer  from  individuals  to  the  community,  and 
thence  to  the  civil  magistrate,  of  the  right,  or,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  of  the  duty,  to  punish 
murder  with  death,  is  the  substitution  of  public 
for  private  vengeance.  The  vindictive  passions 
are  probably  less  intense  when  thus  transferred 
to  the  public ;  yet  it  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
whether  as  much  is  not  added  by  diffusion  as  is 
taken  off  in  intensity.  When  three  years  ago, 
an  innocent  boy  was  barbarously  murdered  near 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  the  county  was  roused,  and 
the  murderer  consigned  to  the  gibbet,  apparently 
by  general  consent.  The  crime  admitted  of  no 
palliation,  except  that  of  moral  insanity  ;  but  the 
execution  of  the  criminal  could  bring  no  conso- 
lation to  the  afflicted  parents  of  the  boy.  Had 
this  crime  been  perpetrated  in  savage  life,  the 
knife  or  tomahawk  of  the  father  would  probably 
have  avenged  the  murder,  and  none  but  the 
friends  of  the  parties  have  shared  in  the  excite- 
ment. 

If  when  individuals  are  the  judges  in  cases 
wherein  they  are  most  nearly  concerned,  their 
views  of  justice  are  apt  to  be  obscured  by  the 
passions,  and  the  transfer  is  designed  to  remedy 
the  evils  arising  from  this  cause,  this  remedy 
cannot  be  complete  until  the  principle,  as  well  as 
mode  of  action,  shall  be  changed.  While  murder 
continues  to  be  expiated  by  the  death  of  the  of- 
fender, the  proceeding  is  the  same  in  principle, 
whether  the  execution  is  effected  in  a  summary 
manner,  by  the  friend  of  the  deceased,  or  delibe- 
rately accomplished  by  the  mandates  of  the  law. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  rather  less  liable  to  fall  upon 
an  innocent  person,  when  effected  by  law ;  but 
even  that  is  not  altogether  clear.  The  records  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  furnish  a  melancholy  cata- 
logue of  persons  who  have  suffered  under  the 
grave  and  deliberate  decisions  of  the  courts, 


*Ex.  22. 


*  Commentaries,  Vol.  4,  p.  8. 
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whose  innocence  was  afterwards  satisfactorily 
proved.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  an 
execution  by  legal  process  inflicts  a  much  deeper 
and  more  permanent  wound  on  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  sufferer  than  private  assassination. 

Are  we  then  to  return  to  the  lex  talionis  of 
savage  life  ?  (  Nay,  verily,  but  to  make  the 
remedy  complete,  which  civilization  has  partially 
supplied.  Divest  the  criminal  code  of  its  vin- 
dictive character,  and  apply  to  criminals  in 
general  the  treatment  which  a  Christian  and  a 
father  would  desire  to  have  dispensed  to  his  own 
son,  in  case  of  his  falling  into  criminal  habits. 

E.  L. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

DRY  FOGS. 

(Concluded  from  page  6550 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  most  modern  examples  of  a  dry  fog.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1846,  the  4  Gardeners' 
Chronicle'  gives  an  account  from  a  correspond- 
ent of  a  light  fog  or  haze,  which  was  observed 
to  be  slowly  travelling  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east.  In 
some  districts  the  appearances  were  very  re- 
markable ;  dense  fogs  of  a  defined  outline,  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind,  were  seen  to  creep  over  the 
surface,  and  sometimes  covered  whole  districts. 
They  were  occasionally  accompanied  with  ex- 
cessive sultriness,  and  the  manifestation  of  violent 
electrical  phenomena.  These  fogs  were  by  no 
means  limited  to  one  district,  but  appeared  at 
different  periods  very  generally  over  the  country, 
and  were  particularly  remarked  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  Those  who  encountered  them, 
state  that  they  possessed  a  very  peculiar  odour, 
a  sort  of  half-putrefactive,  half-sulphurous  stench. 
Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  year  1847,  in  addition  to  an  un- 
jsually  disturbed  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  Registrar-General's  report  makes  mention  of 
a  period  of  very  unusual  darkness,  which,  being 
concomitant  with  the  epidemic  of  the  period, 
lends  some  probability  to  the  belief  entertained 
by  many  that  that  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
'dry  fog'  in  the  air. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  observations  we 
have  avoided  intermingling  the  consequences  of 
dry  fogs  with  the  accounts  of  their  occurrence, 
purposely,  that  this  very  remarkable  portion  of 
our  subject  might  stand  out  in  clearer  relief  in 
its  present  position.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  well- 
established  fact,  that  ihe  peculiar  dry  fog  to 
which  all  along  reference  has  been  made,  is 
almost  invariably  followed  by  the  breaking  forth 
of  disease.  He  the  nature  of  the  disease  what  it 
may,  it  exhibits  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that 
it  attacks  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  human 
beings  ;  very  frequently  it  also  affects  vegetables. 
Let  us  support  our  position.    In  the  instance  of 
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1557,  the  dry  fog  had  not  lasted  more  than  a  few 
days,  when  a  malignant  epidemic  of  extreme 
violence  followed.  In  France,  a  raging  epide- 
mic catarrh  immediately  succeeded  to  the  dense 
dry  fog  occurring  in  1775 ;  and  in  England, 
horses  and  dogs  died  in  great  numbers  before  it 
appeared  amongst  the  people.*  The  remarka- 
ble phenomenon  of  1782-3  was  still  more  ex- 
tensively productive  of  disease  ;  a  severe  epide- 
mic catarrh — in  other  words,  influenza — accom- 
panying it.  Men  and  brutes  were  alike  sufferers. 
A  remarkable  fact  has  been  mentioned,  that  at 
St.  Petersburg,  during  the  prevalence  of  this  fog, 
the  thermometer  suddenly  rose  thirty  degrees, 
and  the  very  next  morning,  as  if  the  aerial  poison 
only  required  an  elevated  temperature  to  act  ex- 
tensively and  immediately,  forty  thousand  per- 
sons were  laid  up  with  influenza  !  Need  we 
remind  bereaved  friends  and  relatives,  whose 
heart-wounds  seventeen  years  have  scarcely 
healed,  of  the  dreadful  scourge  which  visited  us 
in  1831 — the  Cholera  ?  It  has  been  a  common 
mistake  lately  to  state  that  the  last  great  attack 
of  epidemic  influenza  preceded  the  cholera  ;  the 
fact  being  just  the  reverse,  for  the  influenza  fol- 
lowed on  the  heels  of  that  disorder.  Now,  the 
atmosphere  in  1831  has  been  already  commemo- 
rated as  being  pervaded  by  dry  fog,  and  we  beg 
to  submit  the  following  striking  fact.  Dr.  Prout, 
for  several  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  cholera  in 
the  metropolis,  had  been  engaged  in  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  on 
one  particular  occasion  he  found  it  suddenly  in- 
creased. Surprised  at  the  result,  he  repeated  the 
experiment;  but  the  increase  was  still  manifest. 
Next  day,  the  first  case  of  epidemic  cholera  was 
reported  in  the  metropolis,  and  from  that  time 
the  disease  continued  to  spread  over  the  fated 
city.  Influenza  succeeded,  and  prostrated  half 
the  population,  stopped  manufactories,  shut  up 
shops,  and  closed  the  theatres.  It  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  that  the  peculiar  dry  fog  which  ap- 
pears thus  evidently  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  production  of  these  two  extensive  disorders, 
was  accompanied  (as  usual)  with  remarkable 
electric  phenomena,  especially  a  brilliant  aurora 
borealis,  with  tornados  and  earthquakes,  and 
with  the  outburst  of  a  new  volcanic  crater  in  the 
sea,  near  Sicily.  Facts  of  a  remarkable  kind 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  dry  fogs  of 
1845-6  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
potato  disease.    The  recent  epidemic — corres- 

*  The  observation  that  epidemics  in  the  human  race 
are  often  preceded  by  diseases  among  domestic  animals, 
is  of  ancient  date.  Homer  represents  Apollo,  when 
about  to  assail  the  Grecian  host,  as  commencing  with 
an  attack  upon  inferior  animals. 

On  mulos  and  dogs  at  first  his  rage  began  ; 
And  last  his  vengeful  arrows  fixed  in  man. 

The  plague  in  London,  in  1665,  according  to  Neale, 
was  preceded  by  a  murrain  among  the  cattle;  and,  in 
at  least  one  instance,  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia 
was  foreshadowed  by  a  remarkable  mortality  in  the 
feline  race. — [Ed. 
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ponding  as  it  did  in  every  respect  with  the  symp- 
toms of  previous  epidemic  catarrhs — there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  is  safely  to  be  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  a  similar  impurity  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  the  period  was  particularly  observed  to  be 
marked  by  electric  disturbances,  and  one  or  two 
magnificent  displays  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

The  inquiry  now  arises — can  science  offer 
any  explanation  to  these  phenomena  1  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  proposed  by  men  of  eminence. 
Lalande  believed  the  great  haze  of  1782-3  to  be 
caused  by  the  development  of  a  large  quantity  of 
electricity  in  a  hot  summer  succeeding  to  a  moist 
winter.  But  however  we  may  be  disposed  to 
admit  the  actual  existence  of  a  large  electric 
charge  in  this  fog,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  presence  or  absence  of  electricity  could  pro- 
duce, in  the  first  place,  an  alteration  in  the 
physical  characters  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  in 
the  second,  the  remarkable  morbific  consequences 
of  dry  fog.  Other  meteorologists  believe  it  to 
have  arisen  from  metallic  emanations.  We  may 
particularly  allude  to  the  ingenious  theory  of  Dr. 
Prout,  developed  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise. 
One  of  the  most  alarmingly  destructive  and  de- 
leterious gases  known  to  chemistry,  is  seleniuret- 
ted  hydrogen,  a  compound  of  the  metal  selenium 
and  hydrogen  gas.  Berzelius  has  the  honour  of 
its  discovery  ;  but  he  himself  experienced  the 
powers  of  this  agent.  Allowing  a  minute  bubble, 
as  large  as  a  pin's  head,  to  enter  his  nostril,  he 
was  immediatelv  sensible  of  a  violent  pain,  and 
all  the  symptoms'  of  a  very  severe  catarrh  ensued, 
and  lasted  for  some  days.  '  Now,'  says  Dr. 
Prout,  '  selenium  is  a  volcanic  product ;  dry 
fogs  are  preceded  by  volcanic  disturbances ;  is 
^therefore,  conceivable  that  some  compound  of 
seleniuretted  hydrogen,  perhaps  with  animonia, 
is  the  cause  of  the  dry  fog,  or  at  anyrate  of  its 
disease-producing  qualities  V 

It  will  be  considered  a  pleonasm  to  say  that 
the  subject  is  altogether  involved  in  deep  obscu- 
rity. Chemistry  confesses  its  ignorance,  and 
meteorology  acknowledges  the  same.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  paid  some  attention  to 
the  question  ;  but  it  appears  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  to  arrive  at  any  accu- 
rate decision  on  the  subject.  It  is  of  conse- 
quence, however,  to  observe,  that  only  ignor- 
ance or  prejudice  will  seek  to  confound  the 
haziness  of  the  atmosphere  polluted  by  smoke 
with  the  singular  phenomenon  in  question. 
The  streets  of  every  large  city  in  which  mineral 
coal  is  consumed,  are  always  more  or  less 
shrouded  in  a  pale  blue  veil ;  but  this  will  not 
be  confounded  with  the  dry  fog,  so  frequently 
the  messenger  of  death  to  a  country,  or  even  a 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Journal, 
mentions  the  appearance  of  a  peculiar  blue  haze 
mantling  over  distant  objects.  Humboldt,  and 
other  travellers  in  tropical  climates,  speak  of 
similar  phenomena,  alluding  to  them  as  contribu- 
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tive  of  a  peculiar  grace  to  the  landscape.  But 
this  appears  principally  due  to  the  presence  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  heated  air.  Such  an  un- 
satisfactory conclusion  humbles  us.  But  the 
position  it  compels  us  to  assume  is  the  right  one 
after  all.  It  may  legitimately  stimulate  fresh 
inquiry,  while  it  ought  not  to  fail  to  elevate  our 
thoughts  to  Him  who  has  given  power  to  an 
instrument  of  correction  so  terrible  in  operation, 
so  fearful  in  effects  ! 


PASSION  FOR  SURGERY. 

Theodore  S.  Fay,  in  a  letter  to  the  Home 
Journal,  relates  the  following  anecdotes  of  Dief- 
fenbach,  the  celebrated  German  Surgeon,  whose 
recent  death  has  been  deeply  regretted  by  scien- 
tific men : 

He  was  a  small  man,  with  a  high,  shrill  voice, 
and  nothing  externally  remarkable,  except  a  pair 
of  brilliant  black  eyes,  and  a  good  deal  of  dash 
and  style  in  dress  and  equipage.  His  thirst  was 
for  those  terrible  operations  for  which  he  was  so 
celebrated.  Among  others,  this  : — He  one  day 
saw  a  student  in  the  street,  with  some  unhappy 
excrescence  growing  out  of  his  head  or  neck, 
and  that  glistening  eye  once  fixed  on  the  poor 
fellow,  it  was  not  possible  to  escape.  Dieffen- 
bach  addressed  him,  and  proposed  to  operate  for 
nothing.  The  man  refused.  He  offered  a  bribe. 
In  vain.  He  described  the  probable  course  of  the 
deformity.  It  would  lead  to  torments — to  death 
perhaps.  The  student  impatiently  replied, 
"  when  he  felt  the  approach  of  those  grave  in- 
conveniences, he  would  address  himself  to  the 
operator,  and  not  before."  Dieffenbach  left  him 
at  length,  and  the  young  fellow  returned  to  his 
books,  pipe,  and  lecture,  laughing  heartily  at  the 
perseverance  of  his  formidable  enemy,  and  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  a  happy  escape.  But 
one  morning,  about  daybreak,  a  knock  at  his 
door  announced,  as  the  sleeper  supposed,  the 
boot  cleaner,  who  usually  came  at  that  hour. 
He  arose,  unlocked  the  door,  and  lo  !  Dieffen- 
bach stood  before  him,  with  those  supernatural 
eyes,  and  four  stout  medical  students  at  his  back. 

"  We  have  come  to  operate  upon  you !" 

"  No  !"  cried  the  student. 

The  surgeon  made  a  sign.  The  subject  was 
then  thrown  upon  the  bed  and  held  there  by  firm 
force.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  express  his 
sense  of  his  treatment,  by  certain  German  ex- 
clamations, when  his  frightful  infirmity  was 
whisked  off  from  him,  and  he  lay  a  month  or 
two  in  bed,  recovering  from  the  effects.  He 
did  recover,  completely,  and  the  students,  the 
subordinate  agents  in  this  offensive  transaction, 
declare  that  the  ungrateful  patient  was  no  sooner 
on  his  legs  again,  a  corrected  and  mended  man, 
than  he  went  and  sued  his  benefactor — and  re 
covered  heavy  damages. 

Another  person  had  a  protuberance  upon  the 
end  of  his  tongue.    Up  to  a  certain  day  the 
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history  is  the  same  as  the  preceding.  On  that 
day,  Dieffenbach,  having  received  a  final  negative 
to  all  his  prayers  and  remonstrances,  requested 
at  least  one  farewell  look  at  the  beautiful  object 
of  his  desires.  The  unsuspecting  patient  put 
out  his  tongue,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
there  was  a  needle  through  it,  about  half  a  foot 
lorg,  retaining  it  immovably  in  its  place,  and 
cutting  short  all  expressions  of  disapprobation 
and  ineffectual  arguments.  The  happy  artist 
now  had  everything  his  own  way.  And  what 
his  own  way  was,  I  leave  you  to  imagine. 
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The  present  number  contains  the  concluding 
notice  of  our  correspondent  U.  M.,  respecting  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  As  we  are  about  to  take 
leave,  for  the  present,  of  this  remarkable  indivi- 
dual, the  editor  may  be  indulged  with  a  few  part- 
ing words. 

In  what  has  been  or  may  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  no  disposition  to  indulge  in  that 
species  of  vanity  which  leads  to  build  the  tombs 
of  the  prophets  or  garnish  the  sepulchres  of 
the  righteous.  The  important  lesson  taught  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed 
upon  every  one  engaged  in  religious  and  philan- 
thropic labours.  When  ye  have  done  all  those 
things  which  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are 
unprofitable  servants;  that  which  we  have  done, 
was  our  duty  to  do.  To  this  doctrine  Elizabeth 
Fry  was  no  stranger.  That  she  was  actuated  by 
an  apprehension  of  religious  duty,  in  the  various 
labours  which  constituted  the  great  business  of  her 
life,  in  promoting  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  most  degraded  portion  of  our 
race,  and  that  she  looked  to  a  wisdom  superior  to 
her  own,  as  a  lamp  to  enlighten  her  path,  in  these 
arduous  and  complicated  engagements,  must  be 
evident  upon  a  hasty  inspection  of  her  diary.  That 
she  was  enabled  to  accomplish  more,  in  the  sphere 
wherein  she  was  principally  engaged,  than  any 
other  woman  who  ever  lived,  will  probably  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  trace  her 
active  and  energetic  career.  And  this  success 
may  be  considered  as  no  equivocal  evidence  of  the 
general  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  she 
acted. 

The  situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  the  asso- 
ciations by  which  she  was  surrounded,  the  service 
in  which  she  was  engaged,  and  the  agents  whom 
she  necessarily  called  to  her  aid,  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  exterior  of  her  charac- 
ter. Her  labours  bringing  her  frequently  into  con- 
tact with  the  most  degraded  of  her  sex,  and  her 
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mission  of  love  leading  her  to  allure  those  victims 
of  negligence  into  the  paths  of  rectitude,  by  holdi 
ing  up  to  their  view  the  loveliness  of  virtue,  rathet 
than  by  denouncing  the  terrors  of  the  law;  she  was 
unavoidably  led  to  look  for  and  discover  the  amiable 
traits  of  character,  and  to  strengthen  every  glim- 
mering of  virtuous  resolution,  in  those  whom  she 
was  labouring  to  improve.  Her  frequent  and  inti- 
mate association,  in  her  philanthropic  labours,  with 
persons  whose  habits  of  life  and  modes  of  thinking 
were  widely  different  from  her  own ;  and  the  con- 
viction that  much  of  her  usefulness  must  depend 
upon  the  aid  of  such  individuals,  would  naturally 
lead  her  to  dwell  upon  the  points  of  opinion  and 
practice  in  which  she  could  agree  with  her  friends 
and  coadjutors,  as  well  as  those  in  which  she  was 
constrained  to  dissent.  Hence  it  was  easy  for  her 
to  view  some  parts  of  the  conduct  of  religious  pro- 
fessors of  other  persuasions,  with  an  apparent  or 
real  complacency  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  persons 
of  different  mental  structure,  and  unaccustomed 
to  such  associations,  to  form  a  correct  conception. 
Whether  situated  as  she  was,  as  a  wife,  a  mother, 
and  a  Friend,  she  did  not  sometimes  allow  this  com- 
placency too  wide  a  range,  is  a  question  which  we, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  probably  but  im- 
perfectly qualified  to  decide  ;  nor  is  a  decision  on 
our  part  needful.  To  her  own  Master  let  her  stand 
accountable.  The  readers  of  her  life  may  proba- 
bly deduce  one  useful  lesson  from  it,  if  they  should 
be  led  to  a  serious  enquiry  whether  they  are 
labouring  as  earnestly  as  she  was  to  perform  their 
duty  to  their  Creator  and  to  their  fellow  men. 


We  have  given  place  in  the  present  number  to  a 
notice,  considerably  abridged  from  the  narrative  of 
the  traveller,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it,  of 
the  remnant  of  the  native  tribes,  who  once  occupied 
the  country  which  we  claim  as  our  own.  The 
present  condition  of  these  once  numerous  and 
powerful  people,  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  who  can  feel  for  the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  our  fellow  men.  Little  more  than 
three  centuries  ago,  one-third  of  the  life  of  an  an- 
tediluvian, these  people  were  the  undisputed  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  from  the  Mexican  gulf  to  the 
northern  bay;  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  But  these  sons  of  the  forest,  like  the  forests 
themselves,  and  the  game  on  which  they  relied 
for  support,  have  disappeared  before  the  march  of 
the  white  man.  It  is  reported  that  an  Indian,*  when 
beholding  the  comet  of  1682,  was  asked  the  mean- 
ing of  that  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  that  ho 
replied,  it  indicated  that  the  Indians  would  melt 

•  This  is  related  by  Jacob  Taylor  in  one  of  his 
almanacs,  printed  more  than  an  hundred  years  ago. 
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ray,  and  the  country  be  occupied  by  a  very  dif- 
rent  race  of  men.    This  prophecy,  whether  real 
fictitious,  is  in  the  way  of  fulfilment.    But  the 
eans  of  its  accomplishment  involve  a  heavy  load 
responsibility  upon  their  successors.  Experi 
ce  sufficiently  proves  that  an  uncivilized  peopl 
nnot  long  exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
jhly  civilzed  nation ;  and  if  we  would  preserve 
at  noble  race  from  utter  extinction,  it  must  be 
ne  by  extending  to  them  the  blessings  of  civili 
tion  and  Christianity.  •  There  are  comparatively 
(V  who  are  properly  qualified  to  preach  the  gospel 
pagan  tribes ;  but  every  true  Christian  is  pre 
red  and  required  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  th 
^pel  in  his  life  and  conduct.    If  our  pagan  neigh 
urs  could  see  in  their  intercourse  with  Christian 
ofessors,  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  gospel  spirit 
is  could  scarcely  fail  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
ith.3  of  the  Christian  religion.    And  Christianity 
lerever  it  has  been   embraced,  has  always 
erated  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  progress  of 
/ilization. 


•[.The  account  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
ilp,  was  abridged  from  the  London  Friend.  The 
'fcltice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Dublin  was  ob 
'■  ned  from  the  British  Friend,  printed  at  Glasgow, 
lis  a  subject  of  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able 
■  furnish  our  readers  with  a  more  particular  account 
H  that  meeting. 


.  Died. — Suddenly,  at  South  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  on 
Its  17th  ult.,  aged  51  years,  Rachel  W.,  wife  of 
livid  K.  Akin,  a  member  of  Sandwich  Monthly 
jeeting. 


lONDITION  OF  THE  INDIANS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

When  our  friend  Thomas  Wells  was  in  this  city 
Hot  fall,  on  his  way  to  visit  the  native  tribes  re- 
ding in  New  York  and  Canada,  the  Editor  of  the 
h|view  requested  him  to  transmit,  when  conveni- 
Mjt,  some  account  of  the  condition  and  prospects 
Uthose  people,  as  they  should  appear  in  his  view. 
]  conformity  with  this  request  a  communication 
lis  been  received  from  the  above-mentioned 
fliiend,  the  substance  of'  which  is  given  below. 

!At  Oneida,  in  Madison  Co.,  about  150  natives 
Jside,  chiefly  on  two  tracts  situated  two  or  three 
j  riles  from  each  other.  About  eight  years  ago, 
lie  Indian  lands  at  that  place  were  surveyed  by 
le  legislature,  and  assigned  to  the  people  in 
Jveralty,  amounting  to  about  7 2  acres  to  each 
:div  idual.  Many  of  them  sold  their  possessions 
;id  removed  to  Canada  and  other  places,  where 
^jey  joined  other  tribes.  Those  who  remain 
i,d  retain  possession  of  their  lands,  are  improving 
-eir  farms,  erecting  comfortable  dwellings,  and 

anting  orchards  of   excellent  fruit.  Their 


farms  are  estimated  from  7  \  to  75  acres,  amount- 
ing collectively  to  nearly  700  acres,  on  which 
they  raise  a  sufficient  supply  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, and  something  to  spare.  They  have 
about  fifty  children  of  an  age  to  attend  school : 
and  a  pious  female,  of  the  Methodist  persuasion, 
has  conducted  a  school  during  part  of  the  year, 
in  which  about  thirty  children  and  sixteen  adults 
have  received  instruction.  They  have  a  meeting 
house  erected  by  the  Methodists,  and  a  mission- 
ary visits  them  once  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
They  have  several  church  members,  and  one 
native  preacher  among  them. 

Friends,  during  several  years,  employed  a 
family  to  instruct  these  people  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life;  and  the  natives  still  remember 
their  labours,  and  regret  their  withdrawal. 

The  Onandagos  reside  in  the  county  of  that 
name,  and  their  present  number  may  be  esti- 
mated at  300.  Their  remaining  possessions 
include  about  3i  miles  square,  which  they  hold 
in  common,  each  individual  cultivating  whatever 
portion  he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  en- 
croach on  his  neighbours.  Their  lands  are  said 
to  be  pretty  well  cultivated;  and  they  have  a 
tolerable  supply  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
farming  utensils.  A  number  of  women  among 
the  Onandagos  are  native  Oneidas,  who  have 
appropriated  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  their 
lands  to  the  erection  and  furniture  of  their  present 
dwellings.  Among  them  the  appearance  of  neat- 
ness and  comfort  might  lead  a  stranger  to  forget 
that  he  was  travelling  through  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion. They  have  upwards  of  one  hundred 
young  persons  requiring  education.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  built  them  a  school  house, 
and  appropriated  $200  a  year  towards  support- 
ing a  school.  But  the  Indians  are  divided  into 
two  parties — Christians  and  Pagans — between 
whom  a  spirit  of  animosity,  quite  unfavourable 
to  the  cause  of  education,  prevails.  Friends 
formerly  laboured  among  these  people,  instruct- 
ing their  young  men  in  farming  and  mechanical 
trades,  and  the  girls  in  sewing,  spinning  and 
knitting.  These  labours  have  been  discontinued 
during  a  number  of  years  past,  yet  there  are  still 
to  be  found  at  their  former  residence,  a  number 
of  spinning  wheels,  and  about  fifty  copies  of 
John's  Gospel  history,  printed  in  the  English 
and  Mohawk  languages.  These  books  appear 
to  have  lain  neglected  for  at  least  twenty  years. 
The  Methodists  are  labouring  among  them,  and 
have  about  sixty  church  members. 

The  pagan  party  are  in  the  practice  of  burning 
a  white  dog  annually,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  people.  This  ceremony  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  some  imperfect  information 
respecting  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  received  from 
the  white  people. 

The  Cataraugus  reservation,  containing  about 
5 2  miles  square,  is  occupied  by  Senecas,  Cayu- 
gas,  Onandagos,  Delawares  and  Mohawks, 
amounting  collectively  to  nearly  three  thousand, 
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of  whom  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas  compose 
much  the  largest  part.  The  land  there  is  held 
in  common,  each  individual  holding  by  tempo- 
rary occupancy.  They  consist  of  275  families, 
and  their  farms  are  estimated  from  five  acres  to 
two  hundred.  This  land  appears  under  pretty 
good  cultivation,  and  produces  a  supply  more 
than  adequate  to  their  consumption.  They  have 
orchards  of  well  selected  fruit,  and  not  less  than 
thirty-six  frame  houses,  numbers  of  them  newly 
erected  by  Indian  carpenters.  Their  farms  are 
supplied  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  horses, 
cattle,  &c,  with  a  considerable  numberof  wagons. 
They  have  seventeen  men  who  follow  mechani- 
cal employments,  viz. :  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
shoemakers,  tanners,  and  wagon-makers,  and 
twenty  who  are  capable  of  using  the  pen  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  They  have  had  among 
them  two  schools,  conducted  by  the  Presby- 
terians, and  one  boarding  school,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Hicksite  society.  In  this  school 
the  numberof  pupils  average  twenty-four ;  and 
the  teacher  is  a  pious  female  of  the  Methodist 
persuasion,  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  her  pupils.  The  girls  are  instructed 
in  sewing,  knitting,  spinning,  &c.  A  school 
house  has  been  recently  erected  there,  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  and  funds  provided, 
from  the  same  source,  for  supporting  the  school. 

The  Presbyterians  have  two  congregations  on 
this  reservation,  and  a  number  of  church  mem- 
bers. Their  meeting  houses  are  neat  frame 
buildings,  erected  by  native  workmen,  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  Indians. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  hold  a  farm  of  about 
400  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  this  reservation,  but 
have  no  person  employed  there  to  attend  to  the 
instruction  of  the  natives.  Some  of  those  people 
expressed  a  desire  that  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
should  open  a  Manual  Labour  School  among 
them. 

The  Indians  on  the  Alleghany  are  supposed 
to  number  about  900,  of  whom  800  are  Senecas. 
They  consist  of  about  150  families.  Their 
principal  reservation  extends  along  the  river, 
from  the  Pennsylvania  line,  upwards,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  forty-two  miles.  The  width  is  generally 
one  mile,  with  the  river  in  the  middle :  yet 
through  a  part  of  its  length  the  width  is  con- 
siderably greater.  On  this  reservation  the  land 
is  held  in  common,  each  indiv  idual  being  allowed 
to  occupy  whatever  portion  he  may  improve  and 
cultivate. 

Besides  this  reservation,  there  is  a  tract  on 
the  river  a  few  miles  south  of  the  New  York 
line,  which  was  granted  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  Cornplanter,  a  well  known  Seneca 
chief.  This  tract,  consisting  of  640  acres,  is 
not  the  property  of  the  nation,  but  is  held  by  the 
descendants  of  the  original  grantee. 

DO 

Fifty  families  on  this  river  are  living  in  frame 
houses,  a  number  of  which  have  been  erected 


within  the  last  five  years.  These  are  generj 
larger  and  better  finished  than  those  of  an  <k 
date.  The  furniture  and  apparent  neatness 
many  of  these  habitations,  exhibit  an  air  of  1 
fort  not  commonly  found  among  the  aborigi 
of  our  country.  Their  improved  conditioi 
fairly  traced  to  the  labours  of  Friends  and 
Presbyterian  missionaries.  • 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  M. 
ing  have  a  farm  of  six  or  seven  hundred  at 
adjoining  this  reservation,  on  which  are  erec 
a  good  dwelling  house,  two  frame  barns,  and  1 
tenant  houses.    The  Tunessassa  Creek  flow 
through  this  farm,  Friends  have  erected  on  ij 
grist  and  saw  mill,  which  were  designed  to  j  1 
mote  the  advantage  of  the  natives.    A  Friel 
Ebenezer  Worth,  has  been  several  years  il 
fully  and  acceptably  employed  at  this  station.! 
superintending  the  Indian  interests.  Two  schci 
are  usually  kept  in  operation  under  his  guardi  l 
ship,  one  of  which  he  mostly  teaches  himsi 
As  the  permanent  improvement  of  these  peol 
must  greatly  depend  upon  the  progress  of  1 
females  in  domestic  economy,  the  committee  h;l 
been  for  some  time  desirous  to  procure  the  s| 
vices  of  a  well  qualified  Friend  and  his  wife,! 
the  instruction  of  the  natives  on  this  reservatij 

In  addition  to  the  schools  above-mention  j 
there  are  usually  two  under  the  direction  of  I 
Presbyterians,  supported  by  funds  approprial 
by  the  general  government. 

As  the  river  flows  through  this  reservatiJ 
throughout  its  whole  length,  it  gives  vitality I 
an  active  commerce,  particularly  in  lumber ;  at 
many  of  the  Indian  men  are  induced  to  engn 
in  rafting  timber  down  the  river,  to  the  negli 
of  their  slower,  but  surer,  agricultural  concern 
The  river  furnishing  a  numberof  valuable  waf 
powers,  they  are  commonly  occupied  by  whj 
people,  whose  society  and  example  are  genera  I 
more  likely  to  inculcate  the  vices,  than  to  promc 
the  improvements  of  civilized  life.  Yet  amkj 
all  discouragements  and  difficulties,  the  laboj 
bestowed  upon  these  people  by  Friends  a 
others,  has  evidently  been  productive  of  vei 
important  improvements. 

The  Tuscaroras,  in  number  about  three  hit 
dred,  reside  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontar; 
Niagara  Co.,  and  possess  a  tract  of  more  th| 
six  thousand  acres,  which  is  held  in  comino 
Some  have  upwards  of  fifty  acres  of  wint 
wheat,  and  twenty  of  spring  wheat,  besides  otli 
small  grains.  Their  farms,  held  of  course  1 
simple  occupancy,  are  supposed  to  average  for 
acres,  though  some  of  them  extend  to  two  hu 
dred.  Their  buildings,  some  of  which  are 
respectable  character,  are  the  work  of  the  native 
Their  stock  and  farming  utensils  indicate  a  co 
dition  far  above  the  usual  poverty  of  Indian 
But  the  women  appear  much  less  adv  anced 
the  arts  of  civilized  life  than  the  men.  'J'! 
Presbyterians  have  been  labouring  among  tl 
tribe  for  at  least  fifty  years,  and  have  now  six 
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geuwrch  members.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
am  hat  there  are  no  pagans  among  them, 
aines  |'he  Tonawandos,  residing  in  Genessee  Co., 
roll  lestimated  at  450,  and  occupy  a  reservation 
bit  12,800  acres.  This  reservation,  it  may  be 
lililin  jembered,  was  conveyed  to  the  Ogden  Com- 
ni  jy  in  the  compulsory  treaty  of  1838,  and  the 
ion  confirmed  by  the  supplementary  treaty 
ilvl  842.  But  the  Tonawando  chiefs  refused  to 
red i  d  the  latter  treaty  or  accpt  the  proffered  pay- 
!ers||t:  and  the  people  appear  disposed  to  retain 
ani  session  of  the  soil  until  forced  to  abandon  it. 
Hoi  jey  are  of  course  in  a  very  unsettled  condition, 
Ion  little  improvement  can  now  be  reasonably 
ho  jectcd  among  them.  They  are  afraid  to  see 
Ft  franger,  lest  his  object  should  be  to  promote 
ars  |r  expulsiijn  from  their  precarious  pos- 
alin  f  ions. 

iscififhe  Baptists  had  a  Manual  Labour  Boarding 
uaMool  in  successful  operation  among  the  To- 
y^andos  for  twenty  years,  in  which  about  eight 
pjijjd red  young  persons  of  both  sexes  were  pre- 
i  oippd  for  usefulness  in  civil  and  religious  society. 
Ise^umber  of  those  who  were  educated  at  this 
lli(fe  inary,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  west  of 
irtjy  Mississippi,  were  distinguished  for  their 
rjjjiriers  and  intelligence.  But  this  school  is 
ilicw  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  disorders 
tjffljing  from  the  Ogden  claims.  In  closing  this 
proposition  of  the  condition  of  the  native  tribes,  a 
B  facts  were  supplied  from  the  editor's  own 
TjNjponal  knowledge,  he  having  been  a  number 
wears  conversant  with  the  Indian  concerns. 


a?   THE  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  LONDON. 

if  I  ' 

|f;  jhat  body  convened  on  Fourth  day,  the  24th  of 
r)tj|  month.  The  number  in  attendance  in  the 
jiti's  Meeting  was  rather  smaller  than  usual, 
leOTch.  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  late  season  of 
eMlmercial  distress,  and  the  uncommon  prevalence 
^ftiisease.  The  same  difference  was  not  ob- 
!wable  in  the  Women's  Meeting. 

the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held 
Hroecond  day.  the  22d.  at  which  time  our  Friends 
■Jen  and  Martha  Yeardlqy  were  liberated,  in  con- 
,Tcjnity  with  a  certificate  granted  by  Grace  Church 
5fcet  Monthly  Meeting,  approved  by  London 
Jjakrterly  Meeting,  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the 
jGrman  colonies  in  South  Russia,  especially  the 
(Clfnea,  and  to  the  countries  of  Brandenburg; 
iSJony  and  Bohemia,  together  with  some  parts  of 
'Sftzerlaud,  France  and  Belgium. 

IrowrM.  day  Morning. — Epistles  from  the 
Mer  Yearly  Meetings  were  read  as  usual, 
lithe  Epistle  from  New  York,  the  disuse  of 
sue  produce  was  referred  to,  as  a  great  means 
bjoverthrowing  the  system  of  slavery.  But 
liie  notice  was  taken  in  the  other  American 
Eistles  of  any  progress  in  their  efforts  towards 
niro  emancipation  in  the   respective  states. 


Reference  was  made  by  a  Friend  to  this  omission, 
in  which  our  Friends  in  the  United  States  have 
failed  to  do  themselves  justice,  considering  how 
much  activity  on  this  great  question  has  been 
manifested  amongst  them,  during  the  period  em- 
braced by  the  Epistles.  This  remark  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  that 
righteous  concern,  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  the 
slave-trade  and  slavery,  which  the  Society  has 
so  long  cherished.  It  is  a  concern  which  has 
never  interfered  with  the  religious  progress  and 
health  of  the  church  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  individuals  amongst 
us  have  been  aroused  to  their  own  spiritual  in- 
terests, in  connection  with  the  part  they  have 
taken  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  The 
speaker  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Meeting 
would  stand  open  to  any  opportunity  that  might 
offer,  for  testifying  its  continued  exercise  on 
account  of  the  wickedness  and  the  sufferings 
incident  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade. 

Afternoon. — George  Stacey  was  appointed 
Clerk,  and  John  Pease  and  William  Tanner, 
Assistants.  The  answers  to  the  queries  were 
commenced  with  this  sitting,  and  continued  until 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — The  consideration  of 
the  religious  state  of  the  Society  was  entered 
into  at  the  afternoon  sitting,  and  a  General 
Epistle  agreed  to  be  issued.  Advice  was 
extended  from  several  Friends,  relative  to 
the  attendance  of  our  Meetings ;  and  the  great 
cause  pointed  out,  of  the  deficiencies  which  exist 
in  this  and  other  particulars,  in  the  union 
amongst  us  of  those  who  have,  and  those  who 
have  not,  come  under  the  transforming  power  of 
the  Divine  spirit. 

A  letter  from  our  aged  Friend,  William  Gun- 
dry,  of  Calne,  was  read  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  sitting.  This  Friend  has  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting  for  50  years,  with  one  exception, 
but  is  now  confined  to  his  home  in  consequence 
of  bodily  infirmity.  The  letter  chiefly  bore 
upon  two  points,  the  evils  of  party  spirit,  and 
the  benefit  of  fully  acting  out  our  principles  of  a 
simple,  spiritual  Christianity,  in  all  their  ramifi- 
cations.   It  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Meeting. 

Sixth  day  Afternoon — Was  occupied  with  a 
further  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  Society. 
The  cases  of  exception  to  the  Sixth  Query, 
chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Meeting,  and 
much  pertinent  counsel  was  uttered  in  reference 
to  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  the  spirit 
of  money  speculation.  Some  of  the  reported 
cases  belong  no  doubt  to  the  ordinary  catalogue 
of  failures ;  some  have  fallen  through  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,  and  though  there  may  not 
have  always  been  that  amount  of  careful 
investigation,  forethought,  and  diligent  seeking 
of  the  best  guidance  that  there  might  have  been, 
are  cases  to  which  we  should  scarcely  go  so  lar 
as  to  attach  the  character  of  blame;  but  there  is 
a  third  class,  consisting  of  those  who  have  dis- 
regarded the  limitations  of  truth,  and  plunging 
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into  the  current  of  excitement  around  them,  have 
brought  ruin  upon  themselves,  and  loss  and  suf- 
fering upon  others.  All  men  are  not  equally 
gifted  for  commercial  transactions ;  but  even 
where  the  intellect  is  less  powerful  and  the  judg- 
ment less  sound  than  in  others,  there  is  granted 
to  those  who  seek  it,  a  restraining,  directing 
wisdom,  a  wisdom  which  has,  over  and  over 
again  in  our  Society,  preserved  the  simple- 
hearted  from  reproach. 

Amongst  the  other  points  of  Christian  conduct 
which  claimed  attention,  may  be  named  that  of 
Reading.  In  the  advice  which  was  imparted  on 
this  head,  the  error  of  indiscriminate  reading 
was  pointed  out,  and  also  of  not  allowing  suf- 
ficient time  for  that  kind  which  edifies  the  soul; 
the  perusal  of"  Friends'  books"  was  particularly 
recommended,  and  especially  the  promotion  of 
such  reading  amongst  apprentices  and  others 
who  are  not  resident  under  the  parental  roof. 
Just  stress  was  also  laid  upon  the  harm  which 
the  minds  of  young  persons  in  the'  present  day 
suffer  from  works  of  "  wit  and  humour,"  in 
which  common  and  religious  subjects  are  placed 
in  a  ridiculous  light. 

Seventh  day  Morning. — In  the  course  of  a 
protracted  discussion,  which  occupied  nearly  the 
entire  sitting,  we  were  particularly  gratified  by 
some  sentiments  which  were  uttered  on  the 
subject  of  unity  in  the  Church.  On  the  nature 
of  a  Christian  church,  it  was  observed,  that 
where  there  is  the  bond  of  love  to  the  one  Divine 
Head,  an  acceptance  of  the  same  great  religious 
principles,  and  the  belief  that  those  principles 
lead  into  the  same  practices,  there  a  church  may 
be  said  to  exist — a  part  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Our  own  Yearly  Meeting  was  agitated  at  an 
early  period  by  the  question  of  what  an  oath  is, 
in  what  the  ground  of  our  testimony  against 
swearing  really  consists.  The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  but  the 
patience  which  Friends  exercised  towards  one 
another  was  rewarded  by  an  eventual  union  of 
sentiment. 

Some  very  interesting  considerations  were 
thrown  before  the  Meeting,  upon  the  position 
which  we  hold  in  the  world  as  a  religious  So- 
ciety, and  our  duty  in  respect  of  it.  It  has  been 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  that  in  these  present  times  there  should 
be  a  great  advancement  in  knowledge  and  science, 
and  in  everything  that  relates  to  the  concerns  of 
tli is  life.  And  along  with  this  advance  in  what 
pertains  to  the  present  world,  there  is  also  a 
greater  enlightenment  in  spiritual  matters ;  and 
thus  it  has  happened  that  as  the  world  has  grown 
older,  and  men  have  become  wiser,  they  have 
begun  to  regard  as  true  many  of  those  views  and 
practices  which  were  adopted  two  centuries  ago 
by  a  comparatively  few  unlearned  and  ignorant 
men.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
views  and  practices  have  not  "  turned  to  their 
advocates  for  a  testimony ;"  and  that  therefore 


we  as  Friends  cannot  form  a  union  with  o 
on  the  same  ground  as  we  could  otherwisi 
In  any  alliance  we  may  form  for  moral  an* 
ligious  objects,  it  is  of  vital  consequence  t 
not  to  sacrifice  a  tittle  of  any  of  our  testimc 
in  the  hope  of  achieving  results  however  im 
ant. 

Third  day  Morning. — The  selected  mil 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  brought  a  va 
of  business  before  us  in  this  and  the  succee 
sitting.    A  letter  of  counsel  and  sympathy 
read,  addressed  to  the  members  of  our  Socie 
foreign  parts.    There  are  about  150  of  this 
scattered  in  Europe,  Australia,  and  parts  of  I 
At  the  request  of  some  Friends,  it  was  din 
that  copies  of  the  Epistle  should  be  sent  d 
to  the  Monthly  Meetings  ;  but  the  Meeting 
Sufferings  is  to  take  charge  of  Torwarding 
the  parties  addressed,  and  to  other  indivic 
abroad  who  have  been  connected  with  us. 
teresting  reports  on  Indian  affairs  from  son 
the  American  Yearly  Meetings  were  read  at: 
or  the  afternoon  sitting.   A  minute  on  the  SI 
trade  and  Slavery  was  read.    The  Meeting 
Sufferings  had  preferred  leaving  it  for  the  Ye 
Meeting  to  petition  Parliament  upon  this  sub 
if  the  way  should  open.   An  animated  discus 
ensued,  on  the  nature  of  such  petition. 
Meeting  was  united  in  a  strong  feeling  of  dut 
regard  to  the  public  expression  at  this  tim< 
our  convictions  against  the  sin  of  the  Slave-ti 
and  of  Slavery ;  but  considerable  diversitj 
sentiment  was  exhibited,  as  to  what  we  ougl 
ask  the  legislature  to  do  in  the  matter, 
object  proposed  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferi 
viz.,  the  prohibition  of  sugar  from  Cuba  and 
Brazils,  did  not  meet  with  general  concurrei 
some  regarding  it  as  a  compromise  of  princi 
to  ask  for  the  exclusion  of  one  article  of  si? 
produce  only;  and  others  maintaining  that  J  '. 
legal  prohibition  of  slave  sugar  would  be  whi|r 
inoperative  towards  the  end  in  view,  nameiy, 
extinction  or  diminution  of  the  Slave-trade, 
appeal  was  made  to  Friends  to  abstain  from! 
articles  of  slave-production,  and  forcible  reasj 
were  advanced  for  this  sacrifice.    It  was  thouj 
too  by  some  who  spoke,  that  we  cannot  cons 
ently  approach  the  legislature,  for  the  exclus 
of  any  of  the  productions  of  unrequited  labc 
until  we  have  done  all  in  our  power,  as  III 
viduals,  to  substitute  for  them  free-labour  articll 
A  Committee  was  eventually  appointed  to  c| 
sider  the  subject,  and  if  they  should  see  fit. 
bring  in  the  draft  of  a  petition  to  the  House 
Commons  on  the  general  question,  care  be 
taken  in  praying  for  legislative  interference,  t. 
our  testimony  against  the  use  of  armed  vess 
should  be  fully  set  forth.   The  Committee  mi 
report  to  a  subsequent  sitting  that  they  were  i 
prepared  to  submit  a  petition  for  the  adoption 
the  Meeting,  but  recommended  that  the  subj 
should  be  left  to  the  watchful  oversight  of  I 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  which  was  agreed  to. 
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jie  report  of  the  Book  Depository  was  ac 
mnied  with  information  as  to  some  donations 
iends'  books  which  have  been  made,  es 
lly  to  the  Quarterly  Meetings  in  Indiana, 
ds  were  encouraged  to  apply  for  books  to 
fent  to  public  libraries,  and  for  copies  of 
t's  JVb  Cross  No  Crown,  which  are  printed 
ratuitous  circulation  amongst  persons,  not 
bers  of  our  Society,  from  the  legacy  of  a 
d.    Friends  were  also  advised  to  see  that 
libraries  are  well  supplied  with  our  ap- 
d  writings,  especially  with  George  Fox's 
al.    Several  works  recently  published  by 
leeting  for  Sufferings  were  recommended 
e  attention  of  Friends.    They  are  :  A  new 
n  of  the  Selection  from  George  Fox's 
ties;  A  Letter  of  S.  Crisp,  addressed  to 
ds  everywhere  ;  Account  of  the  Slavery  of 
ds  in  Barbary;  and  a  volume  of  Tracts  on 
nne,  &c.     On  the  suggestion  of  some 
ds,  it  was  agreed  that  a  grant  of  J150,  or 
abouts,  might  be  allowed  to  Friends  of  Vir- 
in  aid  of  suits  at  law  for  the  preservation 
berty  to  coloured  persons.    The  Yearly 
ting  has   recognized   the   efforts   of  our 
rican  Friends  in  this  way  for  thirty  or  forty 
s  ;  and  the  reduced  number  of  our  members 
e  State  above  mentioned,  has  rendered  them 
le,  of  late,  to  raise  the  funds  requisite  for 
ecuting  this  work  of  mercy. 


ter  of  national  custom,  and  is  of  no  legal  or  reli- 
gious' significance.  It  was  also  concluded  to 
discontinue  the  custom  of  appointing  one  or  two 
Friends,  as  overseers,  to  attend  at  the  house 
where  the  marriage  entertainment  takes  place. 
It  was  considered  that,  where  good  order  is 
likely  to  be  maintained,  the  appointment  is  need- 
less, and  that  the  deviations  in  our  Society  at  the 
present  day  consist  in  superfluous  dress  and  en- 
tertainment, rather  than  in  unseemly  demeanour, 
or  intemperance,  which  have  declined  with 
the  advance  of  civilization.  It  was  also  suggest- 
ed, that  no  necessity  exists  for  such  oversight, 
that  is  not  quite  as  incumbent  on  any  ordinary 
social  occasion. 

On  Sixth-day  evening,  at  the  last  sitting,  the 
epistles  prepared  by  the  various  sub-committees 
were  read  and  adopted. 


I  THE  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  DUBLIN, 
lis  meeting  assembled  on  the  Second  day,  the 
|f  5th  month.    The  number  in  attendance  was 
ly  as  usual.    Two  Friends  in  the  ministry, 
England,  viz.,  Richard  T.  Foster  and  James 
Kg,  were  present.    The  paucity  of  English 
ids  was  viewed  as  rather  remarkable.  The 
ties  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  and 
those  in  America,  were  read,  and  referred  as 
U  to  a  committee. 

he  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  proposed 
e  changes  in  the  rules  respecting  Appeals 
Marriages,  which,  after  some  deliberation, 

tfb  agreed  to.  The  Committee,  whether  of 
Quarterly  or  Yearly  Meeting,  appointed  to 
de  an  appeal,  is  no  longer  to  be  appointed  in 
□pen  meeting.  It  is  to  consist  of  thirty-two 
esentatives  from  the  Monthly  or  Quarterly 
tings  not  appealed  against ;  or,  if  there  be 
so  many  representatives,  the  number  is  to  be 
e  up  by  appointment  from  among  other  suita- 
Friends  then  present.    Other  small  altera- 

s  in  cases  of  appeals  were  chiefly  approxi- 

ions  to  the  English  rules  regulating  such 

ters. 

1  accomplishing  a  marriage,  the  woman  is 
to  sign  her  own  name,  not  that  of  her  hus- 
d,  as  hitherto.  This  innovation  excited  un- 
ness  in  some  minds,  until  it  was  stated,  that 
signature  on  such  occasions  is  merely  a  mat- 


THE  EPISTLE  FROM  THE  YEARLY  MEETING, 

Held  in  London,  by  adjournments,  from  the 
2Mh  of  the  Fifth  Month  to  the  -id  of  the 
Sixth  Month,  inclusive,  1848. 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings 
of  Friends  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
elsewhere. 


Dear  Friends, — In  coming  together  for  the 
transaction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  we 
have  been  brought  low  under  a  sense  of  our 
manifold  shortcomings  :  but,  through  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  been  com- 
forted together  in  Him  ;  our  strength  has  been 
renewed,  our  faith  and  hope  have  been  con- 
firmed, and  our  hearts  have  been  warmed  with 
love  one  towards  another,  and  towards  all  our 
dear  absent  brethren  everywhere. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  annually  brought 
up  to  this  Meeting  are  designed  to  lay  before 
us  the  state  of  our  religious  Society,  and 
especially  to  show  how  far  our  members  are 
faithful  in  the  support  of  our  various  Christian 
testimonies.  On  this  occasion,  as  in  former 
years,  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  reports  which  they  furnish  on 
these  important  particulars.  But  whilst  thus 
entering  into  the  details,  we  have  also  been  led 
to  take  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject. 
These  testimonies  concern  the  several  branches 
of  a  religious  life  and  conversation ;  and  the 
queries  which  relate  to  them  may  be  all  in- 
cluded in  one  comprehensive  inquiry,  What  is 
the  state  of  the  tree  ?  If  the  tree  be  corrupt, 
the  fruit  must  be  evil ;  if  the  tree  be  good,  the 
fruit  will  be  good  also.  Have  we,  dear  friends, 
known  that  change  of  heart  whereby  the  tree 
becomes  good,  and  without  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit?  Have 
we,  through  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  experienced  a 
death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteous- 
ness'?   Are  we  united  unto  Christ,  the  true 
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vine  ?  Do  we  know  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  soul,  even  as  the  sap  circulates 
through  the  branch ;  and  are  we  willing  to  be 
subject  to  its  quickening,  renovating  and  re- 
straining influence  in  our  daily  life  ?  These  are 
solemn  inquiries,  in  which  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned. May  they  be  brought  home  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  every  one  of  us  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ! 

The  primitive  believers  in  Christ  are  de- 
scribed as  "  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
fear  of  God,  which  thus  marked  the  disciples  at 
the  beginning,  was  also  an  eminent  character- 
istic of  the  religious  experience  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  Truth  :  they  were  made  to  tremble 
before  the  Lord,  under  the  sense  of  their  own 
corruption  in  the  fall,  and  of  his  holiness ;  and 
when  brought,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  to 
partake  of  the  joy  and  peace  of  believing,  this 
holy  reverence  and  awe  dwelt  with  increasing 
power  upon  their  spirits,  kept  them  in  watch- 
fulness and  tenderness,  and  in  a  remarkable 
manner  accompanied  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  upon  them  for  services  in  the  Church. 
Abundant  are  the  evidences  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  blessed  effects  of  this  feaj  of 
the  Lord,  in  preserving  against  temptation,  and 
in  giving  a  practical  sense  that  God  is  every- 
where present,  and  knoweth  even  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  the  fear  in 
which  there  is  bondage ;  it  is  a  filial  fear,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  that  love  in  which  the 
child  of  the  Lord  breathes  the  language  of 
adoption, — Abba,  Father  !  It  grows  with  his 
growth  ;  and  the  further  his  advancement  in 
Christian  experience,  the  more  place  will  it 
have  in  his  heart,  the  more  powerful  and  con- 
stant will  be  its  influence  over  his  actions,  his 
words,  and  his  very  thoughts.  As  he  comes, 
through  faithfulness  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  be  quick  of  understanding  in 
this  fear,  what  carefulness  does  it  work  in  him! 
not  only  restraining  him  from  the  abuse,  but 
limiting  him  in  the  use  of  outward  things :  it 
leads  to  a  vigilant  discharge  of  his  stewardship 
of  time,  of  talents  and  of  substance  ;  the  pur- 
suits of  business,  of  intellect,  and  of  taste,  will 
be  subject  to  its  holy  restraints. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  fear,  and  with  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Divine  law,  we  are  brought  to  the  Christian 
standard  of  truthfulness  and  simplicity  in  lan- 
guage, and  of  plainness  and  self-denial  in 
clothing,  in  furniture,  and  in  deportment ;  and, 
as  becometh  men  professing  godliness,  we  are 
led  out  of  a  conformity  to  the  varying  fashions 
of  the  day,  and  restrained  from  the  pursuits  of 
music  and  dancing,  from  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, and  from  vain  sports  and  other  frivolous 
and  hurtful  amusements  of  the  world.  Suffer 
then,  we  beseech  you,  the  word  of  exhortation. 


Be  willing  to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
holy  fear.  Abide  in  it  all  the  day  long.  Aj 
its  restraints  to  be  so  laid  upon  you  that 
moderation  may  be  known  unto  all  men, 
that  being  preserved  by  it  in  a  quiet  and  I 
mind,  you  may,  under  its  influence  an< 
simple  dependance  upon  Christ,  witness 
yourselves  the  evangelical  blessing  promise 
the  Lord  through  his  Prophet, — "  Unto 
that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  righte 
ness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings." 

The  events  which  have  been  recently  ] 
ing  in  surrounding  nations  cannot  fail  to  1 
seriously  impressed  those  who  sympathize 
the  social  condition  of  their  fellow  men.  T: 
the  vanity  of  trusting  in  princes  and  in  an 
has  been  strikingly  exhibited  ;  and  whilst  i 
nessing  the  workings  of  the  wrath  of  man,! 
have  been  afresh  taught  that  the  Lord  d< 
according  to  his  will  among  the  inhabitant 
the  earth,  and  that  none  can  stay  his  hancl 
say,  What  doest  thou?    It  is  not  for  us  to  j 
fold  the  designs  of  the  Almighty  in  permit1 
the  events  which  have  been  passing  before 
but  we  think  they  clearly  proclaim  that  i 
righteousness,  and  righteousness  alone,-  wt' 
forms  the  true  basis  for  the  prosperity 
stability  of  nations.  We  rejoice  with  trembl 
in  contemplating  the  condition  of  comparal 
order  and  tranquillity  which  prevails  in  our  c 
country.    We  have  not  been  without  threat 
ings  and  warnings.    May  they  lead  us,  ii 
vidually,  and  as  a  nation,  into  a  close  exami 
tion  of  our  state,  and  into  a  fuller  recognit 
of  the  Divine  laws  of  justice,  mercy  and  tru 
as  the  governing  principles  of  national  as  v 
as  individual  action.    It  is  our  prayer  that 
the  turnings  and  overturnings  of  kingdoms  n 
be  overruled  to  the  spreading  of  the  Truth,  i. 
to  the  extension  of  the  government  of  Chrisl 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men  :  and  maj 
please  the  Lord  to  continue  his  protecting  c 
to  our  beloved  Queen,  to  endue  her  counsel! 
with  wisdom,  and  in  his  unmerited  mercy 
grant  a  continuance  of  peace  and  internal  tnj 
quillity  to  our  country. 

May  we,  dear  friends,  be  individually  p 
served  from  ihe  excitement  and  strife  ii 
which  many  are  hurried  by  the  things  whii 
are  passing  around  them !  Let  us  rather 
concerned  by  watchfulness  unto  prayer  to  km 
what  is  our  own  duty,  whether  civil  or  re 
gious,  and  in  humility  and  without  self-seekit 
to  fulfil  it  aright  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  ur 
men.  And  whilst  taking  our  part  in  endf 
vouring  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and 
promote,  in  accordance  with  our  Christian  pri 
ciples,  their  religious,  moral  and  social  art 
lioration,  may  we  be  kept  from  an  und 
meddling  with  political  affairs,  lest  they  dra 
us  aside  from  our  proper  sphere  of  action,  ai 
from  that  quiet,  retired  and  trustful  mind  whii 
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secomes  the  disciples  of  Him  who  declared, 
jly  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
Amidst  the  rumours  of  wars  prevailing  around 
we  continue  to  feel  the  value  of  the  testi- 
ny  which  has  been  given  us  to  bear  against 
use  of  arms,  and  against  all  war,  defensive 
well  as  offensive.    But  in  making  this  decla- 
ion,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  difference 
ween  bearing  this  testimony  in  a  season  of 
ce,  and  in  a  time  of  actual  war  or  civil  out- 
ak.    It  is  therefore  our  earnest  desire  that  it 
be  given  to  all  our  dear  friends,  under 
atever  circumstances  they  may  be  placed,  so 
feel  for  themselves  individually  the  ground 
the  testimony,  and  to  be  so  strengthened  of 
Lord  for  its  support,  that  they  may  act 
rein  with  Christian  boldness  and  consistency 
all  things.    And  may  they  be  so  preserved 
watchfulness  against   any  compromise  of 
nciple,  trusting  not  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  but 
the  Lord  alone,  that  this  precious  part  of  our 
istian  profession  may  be  maintained  inviolate, 
through  their  faithfulness  more  widely 
used  in  the  earth. 

ur  tender  sympathy  has  been  excited  towards 
ny  of  our  dear  friends  who  have  suffered  the 
s  of  all,  or  nearly  all  that  they  possessed,  by 
severe  commercial  distress  through  which 
s  country  has  been  passing;  and  we  desire 
t  they  may  receive  a  full  measure  of  the  help 
of  the  true  religious  concern  of  their  breth- 
In  some  instances  we  doubt  not  these  ca- 
ities  have  fallen  upon  them  without  any 
ach  of  integrity,  or  possibly  any  want  of 
mercial  prudence,  at  least  in  its  ordinary 
se.  But  we  believe  that  we  might  appeal  to 
e  of  our  friends,  even  of  this  class,  who 
uld  have  to  make  the  acknowledgment,  that 
there  had  been  a  closer  adherence  to  the  con- 
tions  and  limitations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
reference  to  their  religious  and  temporal  duty, 
y  might  have  escaped  some  of  the  trials 
ich  have  thus  overtaken  them.  Our  main 
ncern,  however,  at  this  time,  applies  to  the 
ure  course  of  all  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
ve  been  brought  into  pecuniary  difficulty.  For 
u,  dear  friends,  who  are  thus  circumstanced, 
d  for  your  families,  we  feel  an  earnest  desire 
at  you  may  be  preserved  from  yielding  to  the 
culiar  temptations  incident  to  your  situation  ; 
at  you  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  right  use  of 
>ur  trials,  and  that,  through  the  help  of  the 
)rd,  these  trials  may  work  together  for  your 
»od.  We  believe  that  your  comfort  and  peace 
mind,  your  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  all 
>od  men,  and  your  future  success  in  life  will 
materially  promoted  by  a  willingness  to  come 
>wn  at  once  to  the  true  level  which  your  ai- 
red circumstances  require.  Few  things  are 
dangerous  in  cases  like  yours  as  to  attempt  to 
I  aintain  in  some  degree  the  appearances  of 
I  pur  former  condition.     Endeavour  to  depend 


to  as  small  an  extent  as  possible  upon  borrowed 
capital,  and  should  the  Lord  crown  your  honest  in- 
dustry and  your  prudent  and  contented  economy 
with  that  prosperity  which  is  often  the  blessing 
of  the  upright,  be  persuaded  not  to  regard  the 
fruits  of  success  as  fairly  your  own,  until  you 
have  paid  all  your  former  creditors  in  full. 
Nothing  less  than  this  is  consistent  with  that 
uncompromising  integrity  into  which  true  Chris- 
tian principles  lead. 

We  have  in  usual  course  received  accounts  of 
the  sufferings  of  our  members  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  the  maintenance  of  our  testimony 
against  all  ecclesiastical  claims.  The  amount 
thus  reported,  including  the  costs  and  charges  of 
distraint,  is  upwards  of  nine  thousand  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  We  would  again  commend  this, 
our  Christian  testimony,  to  the  continued  faith- 
ful support  of  all  our  friends,  under  whatever 
circumstances  they  may  be  placed,  whether  as 
owners  or  as  occupiers. 

Epistles  have  been  received  and  read  in  this 
Meeting  from  our  dear  friends  in  Ireland,  and 
from  those  of  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Friends  in  North  America. 

Finally,  dear  friends,  let  brotherly  love  con- 
tinue. It  is  the  token  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God,  who  is  emphatically  love.  It  is  the  evi- 
dence that  we  belong  to  Christ.  The  Psalmist 
compares  the  unity  of  brethren  to  the  anointing 
oil  and  fertilizing  dew.  Where  it  is  wanting 
there  is  no  true  fragrance  or  fruitfulness  in  the 
Church.  May  the  Lord  himself  cause  this  fra- 
grance and  this  fruitfulness  to  abound  yet  more 
and  more  amongst  you  to  his  praise  ! 

Grace  be  with  you  and  with  all  them  that 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  Amen. 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  by 
George  Stacey, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 


TREATY  WITH  NEW  GRANADA. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  ratified  the 
treaty  made  by  James  A.  Bidlack,  Charge 
d'Affaires,  and  the  Republic  of  New  Granada, 
the  terms  of  which  are  highly  important.  It 
removes  the  heavy  discriminating  duties  against 
us  in  the  ports  of  that  republic,  from  which 
other  rival  nations  have  been  exempt,  and  which 
have  nearly  destroyed  our  commerce  in  that 
quarter,  and  guarantees  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  passage 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  by  rail-road  or 
canal.  The  importance  of  this  treaty,  both 
politically  and  commercially,  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated, and  it  will  give  an  impulse  to  capitalists 
to  commence  and  complete  at  an  early  day,  the 
great  connection  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. — Exchange  paper. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom.— Prov. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress — Senate. — The  Senate  has  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past  had  the  Oregon  bill  under  con- 
sideration ;  the  principal  question  in  dispute  being 
that  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territory. 
Senators  Hale,  Niles,  Dix  and  Phelps  have  spoken 
in  favour  of  the  prohibition,  and  Calhoun,  Berrien, 
and  others,  denying  the  power  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject.  On  the  27th  ult.  a  memorial 
from  Dorothy  L.  Dix,  a  female  who  has  become  dis- 
tinguished for  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  insane, 
was  presented,  praying  that  portions  of  the  public 
lands,  in  the  several  States,  amounting  to  five 
millions  of  acres,  should  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  institutions  for  the  insane, 
in  the  different  States.  The  memorial,  which  is 
said  to  contain  much  valuable  information  on  the 
subject,  was  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

A  resolution  of  instructions  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  into  free  territory,  has  passed  the 
Senate  of  Wisconsin.  Both  her  Senators  are  de- 
cided Wilmot  proviso  men.  Martin  Van  fiuren 
has  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Barnburners' 
Convention,  but  Senator  Dodge  has  declined  it, 
and  considers  himself  bound  to  support  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  Baltimore  Convention. 

Mexico. — The  last  account  is  that  Gen.  Herrera 
has  finally  consented  to  accept  the  Presidency.  Tt 
appears  that  the  last  of  the  American  troops  left 
the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  12th  ult. 

Venezuela. — The  civil  war  in  this  State,  (for  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  which  see  page  400  of  this 
Journal,)  appears  to  be  at  present  favorable  to 
President  Monagas.  Maracaibo,  the  principal  place 
held  by  the  Paez  party,  was  evacuated  by  them 
early  in  last  month,  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
Monagas.  The  Paez  men  went  on  board  their 
fleet,  and  set  sail  with  the  supposed  intention  of 
making  a  descent  upon  another  part  of  the  coast. 
Gen.  Paez  himself  was  in  New  Granada,  waiting  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  return  to  Venezuela. 

Europe. — By  the  arrival  of  the  Cambria,  dates 
from  Liverpool  to  the  17th  ult.  have  been  received. 
Trade  generally  continued  very  dull,  and  both  cot- 
ton and  bread  stuffs  had  a  declining  tendency. 
The  prospects  of  the  growing  crops  in  England 
were  very  favourable.  England  and  Ireland  were 
tolerably  quiet.  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,  the  English 
Minister  to  Madrid,  having  been  summarily  dis- 
missed by  the  Spanish  Government,  apparently  on 
suspicion  of  having  fomented  a  recent  insurrection 
in  that  country,  the  Commissioner  sent  by  that 
Government  to  London,  to  make  explanations  in 
regard  to  the  act,  was  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
and  both  he  and  the  Spanish  Minister  at  London, 
had  returned  to  Spain.  Though  the  British  Ministry 
disclaimed  hostile  intentions,  the  result  was  looked 
for  with  some  anxiety  and  apprehension.  Paris 
was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  The  election 
of  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  to  the  Assembly,  and 
his  expected  arrival  in  Paris,  had  revived  the  old 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  Bonaparte  family, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  populace  were  shouting 
for  an  Empire,  with  Prince  Louisas  its  bead.  The 
Government  were  pouring  soldiers  into  Paris,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  not  less  than  100,000  troops 
of  the  line  were  within  the  capital.  On  the  12th 
the  Assembly  passed  a  decree,  keeping  in  force 
against  Louis,  the  law  of  the  monarchy,  banishing 
the  Bonaparte  family  from  France.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  people  increased  ;  it  is  said  that  bar- 


ricades were  attempted,  and  only  prevented 
the  immense  military  force  which  filled  the  c: 
Disaffection   appeared  among  the  soldiery,  i 
some  regiments  of  both  the  regulars  and  Natio: 
Guard  joined  in  the  shout  of  '(  Vive  l'Empereur 
The  decree  of  banishment  was  opposed  as  p, 
scriptive,  by  several  delegates,  who  all  avow 
the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Republic,  and  d 
claimed  entirely  any  wish  for  the  Empire;  and  I 
the  13th  it  was  revoked  by  a  large  majority.  T 
popular  feeling  was  not  by  any  means  unanimc  ' 
in  favour  of  the  Empire,  and  should  a  forcili  ' 
attempt  be  made  to  establish  it,  a  frightful  ci  , 
war  will  undoubtedly  be  the  result.  .  Pierre  Bot 
parte  denied  in  the  Assembly,  that  Louis  had  a 
desire  for  the  crown  ;  he  believed  that  the  mo\ 
ment  was  without  his  know  ledge  or  consent.  T. 
latest  telegraphic  despatch,  received  previous  ji 
the  sailing  of  the  last  steamer,  dated  Paris,  Ju: 
16th,  announced  that  the  Prince  had  written 
the  President  of  the  Assembly,  resigning  his  sei 
We  do  not  yet  "despair  of  the  Republic."   Italy.-  « 
The  vote  of  the  people  of  Lombardy,  on  tl  i 
question  of  annexation  to  the  Sardinian  dominior  : 
is  stated  thus, — 561,002  votes  for  immediate  a! 
nexation,  and  681  votes  for  the  postponement  i 
the  question  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  city  of  Naples  itself  was  quiet,  thouj 
another  struggle  was  expected.    It  is  reported  th 
a  Provisional  Government  has  been  constituted  l  ! 
some  of  the  insurgent  Southern  provinces ;  th  (1 
1000  Sicilians  had  already  entered  Calabria,  an  h 
that  6000  more  would  soon  follow.  | 

The  Danish  war,  of  the  close  of  which  by  foreij; 
mediation,  hopes  were  recently  entertained,  hi 
been  renewed  with  great  vigor.    The  committ£| 
of  the  German  Parliament  or  Constituent  Assembl ;  1 
are  said  to  have  agreed  to  propose  the  followinl  1 
plan  for  a  Supreme  Government,  to  exercise  th 
executive  power  until  the  adoption  of  a  Constiti 
tion.    A  federal  Directory  of  three  persons  is  to  t 
chosen  by  the  Assembly,  of  whom  one  is  to  b 
nominated  by  Austria,  one  by  Prussia,  and  one  b  1 
the  remaining  States.  It  is  to  manage  the  affairs  o| 
government,  by  means  of  ministers  to  be  appointe  d 
by  it,  who  are  to  be  responsible  to  the  coustituer  i 
assembly,  and  no  ordinance  to  be  valid  unles' 
countersigned  by  at  least  one  responsible  ministe;| 
In  the  Prussian  Assembly,  a  declaratory  motion  oi 
an  abstract  nature,  recognizing  the  events  of  tbij 
18th  and  19th  of  March  as  a  Revolution  whic'l 
had  dethroned  the  King,  and  organized  a  ne\i, 
constitutional  system,  is  reported  to  have  beet 
negatived  by  the  close  vote  of  196  to  177. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this  Institui 
tion  are  desirous  of  employing  a  competent  Frient 
to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Boys'  Department 
Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless 
Concord,  Pa.;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Charles  Yarn  all,  Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evans 
Haverford,  Delaware  county,  Pa. — They  also  wisl 
to  engage  the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  th<  i 
Boys'  School.    Apply  to  Samuel  Beltle,  Philadel  i 
phia  ;  Nathan  Sharpless  ;  Joel  Evans,  Springfield 
or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford.  tf 

D^A  Friend  with  a  small  family  wishes  t(i 
obtain  a  couple  of  boarders.  Apply  next  dooil 
below  No.  163  Wood  street  above  Tenth. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  INSANITY  AND  CRIME. 

(Concluded  from  page  662.) 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  violations  of 
i;i  law  which  originate  in  disorders  of  the  intellect, 
ought  not  to  be  visited  with  the  penalties  usually- 
provided  for  rational  transgressors — an  infallible 
evidence  of  the  vindictive  character  of  our  penal 
codes — and  that  the  sentence  of  guilty  should 
never  be  pronounced  where  any  reasonable  doubt 
of  guilt  remains.  It  is  also  proved  that  the 
indications  of  insanity  are  frequently  too  nice 
for  the  perception  of  the  most  skilful  judges ; 
and  that  circumstances  strongly  indicative  of  the 
juilt  of  the  defendant,  may  still  be  compatible 
with  his  innocence ;  hence  must  be  evident  the 
rashness,  may  we  not  say  the  impiety,  of 
entrusting  to  a  tribunal  of  men,  who,  however 
disposed  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  are 
liable  to  be  deceived  by  delusive  appearances,  or 
warped  by  prejudice,  the  decision  of  a  question 
involved  in  such  impenetrable  obscurity;  and 
rendering  the  life,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  the 
eternal  destiny  of  a  fellow  being,  dependent  upon 
the  decision. 

The  argument  against  capital  punishments 
has  thus  far  been  raised  chiefly  on  the  difficulty, 
sometimes  amounting  to  impossibility,  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  rational  and  insane  offenders. 
This  argument  is  sustained  by  the  doctrines 
usually  admitted  by  the  most  decided  supporters 
of  capital  punishments.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  actions  of  maniacs,  however  in- 
consistent with  our  ideas  of  moral  rectitude, 
ought  not  to  be  visited  with  the  highest  penalties 
of  the  law.  This  being  admitted,  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable,  that  the  punishment  of  death  ought 
never  to  be  inflicted  in  cases  admitting  of  reason- 
able doubt.  If,  as  Dr.  Brigham  asserts,  there  is 
;no  test  by  which  the  existence  of  insanity  can 
me  certainly  recognized,  the  result,  even  upon 


the  principles  universally  acknowledged,  is,  that 
it  cannot  be  prudently  inflicted  at  all. 
.  The  inquiry  whether  this  penalty  ought  ever 
to  be  applied,  in  cases  where  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  is  not  clearly  established,  requires  no 
examination.  And,  as  already  intimated,  the 
question  of  innocence  or  guilt  is  often  involved 
in  so  much  obscurity,  as  to  baffle  the  most 
patient  investigation.  Circumstantial  testimony 
may,  to  the  minds  of  some  men,  be  quite  satis- 
factory, while  in  the  view  of  others,  it  may  be 
altogether  inconclusive.  When  an  act  of  unusual 
atrocity  has  been  certainly  committed  by  an 
unknown  individual,  and  the  supposed  offender 
is  brought  to  trial,  under  circumstances  which 
furnish  a  strong  probability,  but  nothing  more, 
of  his  guilt;  it  would  be  more  than  we  could 
reasonably  expect  of  a  jury,  however  honestly 
disposed,  that  they  should  entirely  escape  the 
popular  excitement.  The  voice  of  the  multitude, 
in  such  cases,  calls  for  a  victim  :  and  the  indi- 
vidual upon  whom  public  suspicion  first  centers 
is  likely  to  be  that  victim.  The  vengeance  of 
the  law  being  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  sup- 
posed offender,  justice  is  considered  as  effected, 
and  the  popular  mind  settles  into  a  calm.  The 
voice  of  the  accused  is  silenced  for  ever ;  and  if 
succeeding  events  should  happen  to  prove  that 
the  sufferer  was  actually  innocent,  the  case  is 
added  to  the  list  of  occasional  errors,  into  which 
human  tribunals  must  be  expected  sometimes  to 
fall.  Hence,  I  conclude,  that  we  have  an  unan- 
swerable objection  to  capital  punishments,  with- 
out claiming  any  other  principles  of  action  than 
what  are  universally  admitted.  Agree  that  no 
individual  whose  sanity  and  guilt  are  not  in- 
fallibly proved,  shall  suffer  the  penalty  of  death, 
and  the  gibbet  will  become  merely  an  historical 
term. 

So  numerous  and  weighty  are  the  objections 
to  capital  punishments,  and  so  great  the  aversion, 
among  the  considerate  class  of  the  community, 
to  their  infliction,  that  their  advocates  appear 
bound  to  prove  that  they  are  consistent  with  the 
spirit  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  that  their 
abolition  would  be  destructive  to  the  order  and 
peace  of  society.  The  burden  of  proof  properly 
falls  on  the  advocates,  not  on  the  opponents,  of 
capital  punishments. 

Every  Christian  will  agree,  that  the  salvation 
or  perdition  of  an  immortal  soul  incalculably 
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outweighs  the  fleeting  and  transitory  interests  of 
the  present  life.  It  will  also  be  admitted  that 
cutting  off  the  life  of  an  individual  in  the  midst 
of  a  sinful  career,  and  thus,  as  far  as  human 
agency  can  effect  it,  sending  him  to  his  final 
account  with  his  sins  upon  his  head,  involves  a 
responsibility  of  fearful  extent;  a  responsibility 
not  to  be  assumed  on  merely  negative  evidence. 
The  necessity  and  duty  of  the  measure  should 
be  clearly  and  unanswerably  demonstrated,  or 
the  practice  for  ever  abolished.  Here,  then,  I 
might  close  the  discussion,  and  wait  for  the 
proof,  which  the  advocates  of  the  death  penalty 
have  hitherto  failed  to  supply.  A  few  addi- 
tional observations  will,  however,  be  subjoined. 

In  most  inquiries,  the  writer  who  assumes  the 
negative  side  of  the  question  is  necessarily 
placed  in  an  unfavourable  position.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  law  that  a  negative  cannot  be  proved. 
Yet  the  task  of  the  opponent  of  capital  punish- 
ments is  something  like  proving  a  negative.  It 
can  be  effected  only  by  showing  the  insufficiency 
of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
establish  the  affirmative. 

The  leading  argument  by  which  the  advocates 
of  capital  punishments  generally  endeavour  to 
prove  their  position,  is  drawn  from  a  paasage  in 
Genesis.  Judge  Blackstone  resorts  to  it  as 
authority  for  putting  homicides  to  death.*  This 
text,  so  often  quoted,  in  our  common  translation 
is  in  these  words.  4  And  surely  your  blood  of 
your  lives  will  I  require ;  at  the  hand  of  every 
beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man  ; 
at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require 
the  life  of  man.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  for  in  the  image 
of  God  made  he  man.'t 

Now  a  careful  examination  of  this  passage, 
even  upon  the  supposition  that  the  translation  is 
entirely  correct,  will  leave  at  least  a  serious 
doubt  in  relation  to  the  conclusion  usually 
deduced  from  it.  The  portion  of  the  text  which 
I  have  italicised,  being  the  only  one  from 
which  the  authority  in  question  can  by  any 
latitude  of  construction  be  derived,  is  rather 
declaratory  than  prescriptive.  It  requires  a 
strained  construction  to  infer  either  duty  or 
authority  from  it.  Besides,  if  we  construe  it  as 
a  command,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  closing 
part  of  (he  sentence  applies  to  the  case.  Man 
being  made  in  the  image  of  God,  is  a  forcible 
reason  why  his  blood  should  not  be  shed  by 
human  hands;  but  does  not  appear  a  reason 
why  the  homicide  should  have  his  blood  shed 
by  his  fellow  man. 

But  the  absurdity  of  an  imperative  construc- 
tion to  the  text  must  appear  from  the  reflection, 
that  (bus  conslrued  it  proves  too  much.  The 
precept  appears,  as  a  general  one,  without  dis- 
tinction of  cases :  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood, 


•  Book  4,  p.  9.  t  Gen-  ix-  4>  G- 


by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.    No  ration;  U 
believer  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  sacre  ■ 
volume  will  admit  that  the  man  who,  by  acd  i 
dent,  without  any  evil  design,  destroys  the  lil  [ 
of  another,  must  be  put  to  death,  in  complianc  L 
with  this  mandate.    Nor  will  the  advocate  < 
the  death  penalty  agree  that  the  executioneitj 
must  be  put  to  death.    Yet  these  are  as  clearl  n 
included  in  the  terms  of  the  precept  as  the  or: 
ginal  homicide.    We  find  here  no  trace  of  thos. 
well  known  legal  distinctions  between  justifi,  j 
able,  excusable,  and  felonious  homicides.    Th  ' 
Noachic  precept,  literally  construed,  places  then 
all  in  the  same  category.    Our  modern  division  j  , 
of  murder  into  first  and  second  degrees,  witlj  . 
that   of  manslaughter,  must   be   regarded  a  I 
unauthorized  innovations,  if  this  text,  with  :J 
mandatory  construction,  is  to  be  taken  as  oil fj  i 
guide.    Thus  we  find  the  casuists  who  urgj  J 
this  passage  as  authority  for  punishing  murde  j  J 
with  death,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  admitting 
that  a  law,  divinely  appointed,  must  be  subjected  ( 
to  limitations  and  exceptions,  devised  and  applie<| 
by  human  sagacity. 

We  may  further  observe  that  this  precept  ii  ] 
as  applicable,  so  far  as  the  terms  are  concerned; 
to  those  who  shed  blood  on  the  field  of  battle,  as 
to  the  private  assassin ;  yet  neither  the  advo  > 
cates  nor  the  opponents  of  capital  punishments' 
will  agree,  that  every  man  who  sheds  the  blooc | 
of  another  in  authorized  war,  must  or  ought  t(| 
be  put  to  death.  Here,  then,  is  an  exception 
much  broader  than  the  rule  ;  for  there  are  pro- 
bably an  hundred  who  perish  in  war  for  onej 
who  falls  by  private  murder.  And  yet  wel 
should  find  it  no  easy  task  to  show  that  a  war.| 
entirely  aggressive,  is  less  criminal  than  the  in- 
dulgence of  private  revenge.  When  we  thus 
admit  these  exceptions,  of  human  devising,  we 
at  once  divest  the  precept  of  the  character  first 
assigned  to  it — that  of  a  mandate  divinely  ap-j 
pointed  for  the  government  of  man. 

The  passage  in  question,  however,  appears  to| 
be  erroneously  translated  in  our  common  ver-j 
sion.    We  may  infer,  from  the  various  modes' 
in  which  it  has  been  rendered,  that  it  is  not ji 
easily  understood.    And  if  there  is  a  reasonable  j' 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  passage,^ 
that  doubt  must  be  conclusive  against  the  autho-j 
rity  in  question;  for,  as  already  observed,  thei 
advocate  of  the  death  penalty  is  bound  to  pro-, 
duce  the  proof.    Of  ten  or  twelve  translations! 
now  before   me,  our   common   English  and 
Luther's  German  are  the  only  ones  which  can 
be  strained  into  an  injunction  to  shed  the  blood 
of  a  murderer.  The  precept  appears  declaratory,] 
not  imperative,  in  all  the  rest. 

An  article  in  the  Non-Slaveholder,  Vol.  2,  ' 
under  the  head  of  Biblical  Investigations,  con- 
tains the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  I 
text  which  has  ever  fallen  under  my  view.  The 
following  is  given  as  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Glh  verse.  "  Shedding  blood  of  the  man — in  man 
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blood  of  HIM  will  be  shed — because  in  the 
imaffe  of  GOD — HE  made  the  man."  Here  the 
pronouns  him  and  he  being  referred  to  the  same 
antecedent,  the  concluding  member  of  the  sen- 
ience  bears  directly  and  emphatically  upon  the 
preceding ;  and  the  doctrine  announced  by  our 
Saviour  in  Matt.  xxv.  40,  45,  is  plainly  inti- 
mated. 

Here  is  a  consistent  and  intelligible  translation 
f  a  passage  which  has  occasioned  no  little 
ifficulty  and  perplexity  among  Biblical  critics ; 
and  being  such,  I  shall  now  consider  this  as  the 
correct  version.  And  so  considering  it,  we  must 
pdmit  that  a  more  solemn  prohibition  of  the 
destruction  of  human  life  by  the  instrumentality  of 
pan,  could  scarcely  have  been  uttered.  As  this 
precept  was  announced  to  the  fathers  of  the 
postdiluvian  world,  upon  their  egress  from  the 
ark,  we  may  fairly  consider  it  as  designed  to  be 
pf  universal  and  perpetual  obligation. 

The  patriarchal  history  sufficiently  proves 
that  a  very  depraved  morality  soon  overspread 
the  world,  and  that  practices  were  indulged 
kmong  the  best  class  of  men,  which  can  have 
no  place  in  a  system  of  universal  righteousness. 
Among  these  practices  the  shedding  of  human 
blood  was  unquestionably  one.  In  the  Mosaic 
code,  the  lex  talionis  was  recognized  and  sub- 
jected to  regulation.  The  punishment  of  death 
pas  authorized,  but  not  in  conformity  to  the 
JNoachic  precept,  but  no  doubt  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  practice  of  divorce  was  allowed, 
because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  Under 
the  laws  of  Moses,  murder  was  only  one  of  z, 
number  of  crimes  which  were  capitally  punished. 
We  cannot  plead  the  Mosaic  code  in  defence  of 
pur  penal  laws,  without  admitting  a  principle 
which  must  lead  to  some  embarrassing  results. 
That  code  was  divinely  prescribed  for  the  people 
Jof  Israel — its  injunctions  were  imperative.  If 
(we  take  it  as  authority,  we  must  receive  it  as  a 
law.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  adopt  one  of  its 
precepts  and  reject  the  rest. 

But  the  proper  inquiry  is,  what  the  principles 
land  precepts  of  Christianity  authorize  and  en- 
join ;  and  when  the  question  of  penal  laws  is 
tested  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  any  shadow  of  sanction  to  the 
punishment  of  death.  E.  L. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

SALEM  QUARTERLY  MEETING  IN  IOWA. 

It  is  well  known  how  rapidly  the  tide  of  emi- 
3ration  in  our  country  is  setting  West,  and  that 
:he  Society  of  Friends  does  its  full  share  in  sus- 
taining it.  The  recollections  of  the  writer,  who 
'is  hardly  willing  to  be  classed  among  old  men, 
readily  extend  back  to  the  period  when  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  family  or  two  going  from  Bur- 
lington county  in  New  Jersey,  to  the  "new 
countries"  and  settling  at  Redstone,  now 
Brownsville,  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  talk, 


which  was  of  a  highly  interesting  and  exciting 
character  to  his  boyish  enterprise  and  curiosity. 
He  very  well  remembers  when  Zadok  Street 
loosened  his  stakes  at  Mannington,  near  Salem, 
N.  J.,  and  was  among  the  pioneers  of  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio  ;  he  located  himself  where  Salem 
now  stands,  and  was  the  father  of  that  thriving 
town  and  neighborhood.  Some  of  his  sons,  as 
we  have  learned  from  the  newspapers,  penetrated 
further  and  further  West,  establishing,  as  they 
passed  on,  a  Salem  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and 
now  one  of  them  is  still  the  active  spirit  at 
Salem,  in  Iowa,  at  which  place,  as  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  writer  informed  him,  more  than  three 
years  ago,  there  were  at  least  300  persons  in 
regular  attendance  of  the  First  day  meeting. 
Since  that  time  Friends  have  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  an  application  was  made  to  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  perhaps  in  the  autumn  of  1845, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
Iowa.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  the  meetings,  and 
Friends  in  those  distant  settlements,  but  it  was 
concluded  that  the  proper  time  for  granting  the 
request  had  not  yet  arrived. 

By  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  valued 
friend  at  Carthage,  in  Rush  county,  Indiana,  we 
learn  that  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  fall,  held  at 
White  Water,  the  Western  Quarterly  Meeting* 
reported  that  Salem,  and  Pleasant  Plain  Monthly 
Meetings,  asked  for  the  privilege  of  holding  a 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Salem,  Henry  county, 
Iowa,  on  the  third  Seventh  day  in  the  Second, 
Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Eleventh  months,  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  which 
claimed  serious  consideration,  and  the  Yearly 
Meeting  united  in  granting  the  request :  the 
meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders,  to  be  held  on 
the  day  preceding;  all  to  begin  at  1L  o'clock. 
A  committee  of  Men  and  Women  Friends  was 
appointed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  attend  at  its 
opening,  which  was  agreed  to  be  on  the  20th  of 
Fifth  month  last.  In  carrying  out  this  conclu- 
sion, most  of  the  committee  attended,  as  did  also 
a  large  number  of  their  own  members.  Our  in- 
formant, who  attended  as  one  of  the  committee, 
says :  "  They  had  built  a  substantial  brick 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  which,  when  completed,  will  perhaps 
be,  if  not  the  best,  among  the  best,  belonging  to 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  There  are  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Quarterly  Meeting,  Salem  and 
Pleasant  Plain  Monthly  Meetings.    The  meet- 

*  This  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held  in  Indiana — the 
writer  supposes  in  Parke  county,  more  than  300  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  Salem,  Iowa — and  Salem  must  be 
more  than  500  miles  in  a  direct  line  across  the  country 
to  the  place  where  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  held.  The 
easiest,  most  direct,  and  cheapest  route,  for  Salem 
Friends  to  get  to  Yearly  Meeting,  I  apprehend,  would 
be  to  descend  the  Mississippi  to  the  Ohio,  up  that  river 
to  Cincinnati,  then  across  the  country,  say  CO  miles,  to 
Whitewater ;  a  round  of  some  nine  or  ten  hundred 
miles. 
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ings  for  worship  are  Salem,  Cedar  Creek, 
Pleasant  Plain,  Richland,  New  Garden,  East 
Grove,  and  Spring  River.  There  are,  besides, 
two  or  three  other  places  where  Friends  have 
settled,  who  are  taking  measures  to  have  meet- 
ings established.  There  was  some  enumeration 
two  years  ago,  when  they  numbered  about  300 
families.  There  has  been  a  large  emigration  to 
that  country  since,  and  it  would  probably  be 
safe  now  to  set  them  down  at  four  to  five 
hundred  families,  emigrated  from  almost  all 
places  where  there  are  any  Friends." 

The  above  statements  are  made  to  the 
Editor  under  an  apprehension  that  they  would 
be  agreeable  to  his  readers,  as  all  must  feel  an 
interest  in  these  evidences  of  the  increase  and 
prosperity  of  our  Religious  Society,  in  those  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  West. 

It  is  understood  that  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
our  friends  at  Salem,  in  building  so  spacious  a 
house — which  they  expect  soon  to  fill — have 
been  highly  praiseworthy,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
complete  the  building.  To  do  this,  would  in- 
volve them  in  a  considerable  debt,  which  must 
rest  heavily  upon  them.  Labour  is  dear,  and 
money  very  scarce.  Z. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

MILTON. 

Our  great  poet's  fame  must  ever  rest  upon  his 
noble  epic,  though  his  Comus  and  a  few  of  his 
lyrics  and  sonnets  are  quite  enough  to  fill  the 
measure  of  another's  reputation.  The  subjects 
upon  which  he  employed  a  prose  style  as  chaste 
and  nervous  as  any  of  which  our  language 
affords  an  example,  were  chiefly  controversial, 
and  to  this  probably  is  to  be  attributed  the 
failure  to  appreciate  his  merit  in  this  department 
of  literature.  There  are,  however,  many  passa- 
ges of  exquisite  finish  occurring  in  the  midst  of 
crabbed  discussions  of  polemical  or  political  ques- 
tions. It  was  impossible  for  his  earnest  and  im- 
passioned spirit,  chafed  as  it  was  by  the  oppres- 
sion' and  licentiousness  which  he  witnessed 
around  him,  to  treat  any  topic  without  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  eloquence  worthy  of  him 

"  who  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph  wings  of  ecstasy." 

The  following  passage,  which,  with  others  of 
transcendent  force  and  beauty,  adorns  a  discus- 
sion of  Prelacy,  may  properly  find  a  place  in 
your  columns  for  other  reasons  than  its  elo- 
quence. C. 

"  For  me  I  have  determined  to  lay  up  as  the 
best  treasure  and  solace  of  a  good  old  age,  if  God 
vouchsafe  it  me,  the  honest  liberty  of  free  speech 
from  my  youth,  where  1  shall  think  it  a\ailable 
in  so  dear  a  concernment  as  the  church's  good. 
For  if  I  be,  either  by  disposition,  or  what  oilier 
cause,  too  inquisitive,  or  suspicious  of  myself  and 
mine  own  doings,  who  can  help  it  ?    But  this  I 


foresee,  that  should  the  church  be  brought  undei  ((t 
heavy  oppression,  and  God  have  given  me  ability  |L 
the  while  to  reason  against  that  man  that  should™ 
be  the  author  of  so  foul  a  deed  ;  or  should  she,  „( 
by  blessing  from  above,  on  the  industry  and  L 
courage  of  faithful  men,  change  this  her  distract-  p 
ed  estate  into  better  days,  without  the  leastliu 
furtherance  or  contribution  of  those  few  talents  L 
which  God  at  that  present  had  lent  me;  I  fore-  f  jn 
see  what  stories  I  should  hear  within  myself,  all  j  ffl 
my  life   after,  of  discourage   and  reproach,  ijf 
Timorous  and  ungrateful !  the  church  of  God  is  |„ 
now  again  at  the  foot  of  her  insulting  enemies,  j  B! 
and  thou  bewailest ;  what  matters  it  for  thee,  or  1  (! 
thy  bewailing  ?    When  time  was,  thou  couldst  j, 
not  find  a  syllable  of  all  that  thou  hast  read  or  j  ^ 
studied  to  utter  in  her  behalf.    Yet  ease  and  i  lf 
leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts,  j  t 
out  of  the  sweat  of  other  men.    Thou  hast  the  i  j, 
diligence,  the  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  ;„ 
vain  subject  were  to  be  adorned  or  beautified;  \  ,„ 
but  when  the  cause  of  God  and  his  church  was  ;, 
to  be  pleaded,  for  which  purpose  that  tongue  was  : 
given  thee  which  thou  hast,  God  listened  if  he  '  t 
could  hear  thy  voice  among  his  zealous  servants  ;  j  |( 
but  thou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast.    From  hence-  L 
forth  be  what  thine  own  brutish  silence  hath  j 
mack;  thee. — Or  else  I  should  have  heard  on  the  I  t| 
other  ear  ; — slothful  and  ever  to  be  set  light  by,  , 
the  church  hath  now  overcome  her  late  distresses,  j, 
after  the  unwearied  labours  of  many,  her  true  j  , 
servants,  that  stood  up  in  her  defence  ;  thou  also  j  j, 
would  take  upon  thee  to  share  amongst  them  of  [ 
their  joy:  but  wherefore  thou?    Where  canst; 
thou  shew  any  word  or  deed  of  thine  which  i 
might  have  hastened  her  peace  ?     Whatever  , 
thou  dost  now  talk,  or  write,  or  look,  is  the  alms 
of  other  men's  prudence  and  zeal.    Dare  not  i 
now  to  say  or  do  anything  better  than  thy  former 
sloth  and  infancy  :  or  if  thou  darest,  thou  dost 
impudently  to  make  a  thrifty  purchase  of  bold- 
ness to  thyself  out  of  the  painful  merits  of  other  ! 
men  ;  what  before  was  thy  sin  is  now  thy  duty,  | 
to  be  abject  and  worthless.    These,  and  such  ; 
like  lessons  as  these,  I  know  would  have  been  , 
my  matin's  duly,  and  my  even-song.    But  now,  \ 
by  this  little  diligence,  mark  what  a  privilege  I 
have  gained  with  good  men  and  saints,  to  claim 
my  right  of  lamenting  the  tribulations  of  the  i| 
church,  if  she  should  suffer,  when  others  that  I 

.  \         I  ill 

have  ventured  nothing  for  her  sake,  have  not  the  i  ' 
honour  to  be  admitted  mourners.    But  if  she  i 
lift  up  her  drooping  head  and  prosper,  among 
those  that  have  something  more  than  wished  her 
welfare,  I  have  my  charter  and  freehold  of  re- 
joicing to  me  and  my  heirs." 


CURIOUS  FACTS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  rattlesnake  finds  a  superior  foe  in  the 
deer  and  the  black  snake.  Whenever  a  buck 
discovers  a  raltlesnake  in  a  situation  which 
invites  attack,  he  loses  no  time  in  preparing  for 
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cattle.  He  makes  up  to  within  ten  or  twelve 
"eet  of  the  snake — then  leaps  forward  and  aims 
o  sever  the  body  of  the  snake  with  his  sharp 
nfurcated  hoofs.  The  first  onset  is  most  com- 
nonly  successful ;  but  if  otherwise,  the  buck  re- 
>eats  the  trial  until  he  cuts  the  snake  in  twain. 
The  rapidity  and  fatality  of  his  skilful  manoeuvre 
^eave  but  a  slight  chance  for  its  victim  either  to 
Escape  or  to  inject  his  poison  into  his  more  alert 
antagonist.  The  black  snake  is  also  more  than 
mi  equal  competitor  against  the  rattlesnake. 
E3u  jh  is  its  celerity  of  motion,  not  only  in  running, 
put  in  entwining  itself  round  its  victim,  that  the 
rattlesnake  has  no  way  of  escaping  from  its  fatal 
3mbra.ce.  When  the  black  and  rattlesnake  are 
kbout  to  meet  for  battle,  the  former  darts  forward 
n  the  height  of  his  speed,  and  strikes  at  the 
neck  of  the  latter  with  unerring  certainty,  leav- 
ing a  foot  or  two  of  the  upper  part  of  his  own 
pody  at  liberty.  In  an  instant  he  encircles  him 
within  five  or  six  folds  ;  he  then  stops  and  looks 
the  strangled  and  gasping  foe  in  the  face,  to 
ascertain  the  effect  produced  upon  his  corseted 
pody.  If  he  shows  signs  of  life,  the  coils  are 
multiplied  and  the  screws  tightened — the  opera- 
tor all  the  while  narrowly  watching  the  counte- 
nance of  die  helpless  victim.  Thus  the  two  re- 
main thirty  Or  forty  minutes — the  executioner 
then  slackens  one  coil,  noticing  at  the  same  time 
whether  any  signs  of  life  appear  ;  if  so,  the  coil 
is  resumed,  and  retained  until  the  incarcerated 
wretch  is  completely  dead.  The  moccasin  snake 
is  destroyed  in  the  same  way. 


From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

HISTORY  OF  A  SOD. 
Always  examine  what  other  men  reject  as  worthless.' 

We  may  perhaps  be  thought  jesting  when  we 
ifSrm  that  the  history  of  a  sod  of  grass  is  one  of 
great  interest ;  and  we  are  content  to  refer  to 
what  follows  for  our  justification,  as  we  state 
our  serious  conviction,  that  the  reflections  to 
which  a  little  clump  of  green  turf  gives  rise,  are 
eplete  with  instruction  of  no  mean  order.  The 
sod  before  us,  and  the  pen  in  hand,  we  must 
proceed  methodically  to  our  investigation — inves- 
tigate it  historically,  botanically,  and  chemically. 
Observing  this  order,  we  may  first  inquire  how 
the  sod  took  origin.  If  we  examine  its  struc- 
ture, Ave  shall  find  that  it  is  a  thick  and  consistent 
mass  of  roots,  which,  by  their  countless  entan- 
glements, have  enclosed  a  quantity  of  the  soil 
beneath  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  separated  from  them.  This  structure  enables 
us  to  remove  the  sod  wholly  from  the  surface  of 
the  place  upon  which  it  is  found.  How,  then, 
was  the  foundation,  so  to  speak,  of  this  mass  of 
vegetable  fibres  and  mould  laid  ?  If  our  sod  was 
cut  from  the  stony  bosom  of  a  rock,  the  answer 
lies  far  back  in  ages  gone  by.  A  tiny  lichen 
began  the  work  there  ;  and  afier  serving  its  pur- 
pose in  coating  the  naked  and  desolate  surface 
with  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  it  was  at 


length  vanquished  by  a  stronger  than  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  waving,  clustering  moss.    The  winds 
and  tempests  of  years  tried  the  courage  of  the 
moss,  and  many  times  threatened  its  utter  de- 
struction ;  but  it  still  held  firm,    The  lichen 
which  preceded  it  had  roughened  the  hard  sur- 
face, and  the  clasping  fibres  of  the  moss  laid  hold 
of  the  smallest  inequalities.    The  rain  descended, 
and  the  winds  blew  ;  but  neither  conquered ;  for 
the  moss  flourished,  and  had  a  thriving  family, 
which  being  rapidly  joined  by  vagrant  relations 
and  friends,  the  rock  began  to  look  green.  This 
was  the  first  robe.    By  and  by  the  birds  of  a 
distant  region  found  rest  on  the  rock,  and  left 
behind  them  the  undigested  grains  of  herbs 
plucked  and  devoured  many  miles  away.  Of 
these,  some  lived,  some  remained  dead.    Of  the 
living  ones,  eventually  only  a  few  survived,  for 
some  were  too  delicately  appetised  to  exist  on 
the  thin  face  ofs  their  new  cradle,  and  became 
rapidly  choked  by  those  sturdy  rustics  who 
were  content  with  a  draught  of  rain  (containing 
a  fraction  of  ammonia,)  and  with  such  a  minute 
amount  of  alkalies  as  was  left  by  the  mosses  and 
lichens  in  their  decaying  remains.    A  wiry  vege- 
tation was  now  busy  in  constructing  the  founda- 
tion of  the  future  sod.   Little  rootlets,  tough  as 
cords,  and  pushing  themselves  in  every  direc- 
tion, bound  together  the  loose  and  incoherent 
mass  of  decaying  tissues,  sand,  and  degraded 
soil,  which  the  previous  occupants  had  left  be- 
hind them.    The  rock  itself  suffers  change. 
Water  and  carbonic  acid  attack  it,  and  it  slowly 
crumbles.    The  plants  now  formed  help  the 
work ;    they  appropriate  its  ingredients ;  the 
depth  of  soil  increases.    It  has  also  become 
richer  ;  consequently  a  better  class  of  plants  can 
live  thereon.     Now  the  hardy-constitutioned 
wiry  grass  either  dies  of  too  much  food,  or  is 
choked  in  retribution  by  the  descendants  of 
those  which  it  formerly  killed.    The  soft  green 
blades  of  fragrant  grasses  come  up,  and  paint  the 
once  gray  and  dreary  landscape  in  the  most  re- 
freshing colours.    Year  succeeds  to  year  ;  the 
winter  kills  some  ;  the  spring  awakens  others  ; 
and  the  summer  ripens  the  seeds  of  a  multitude 
of  grasses  which  the  autumn  shakes  to  the 
earth,  and  by  its  heavy  rains,  causes  to  take  root 
in  the  soil.    Layer  after  layer  of  roots  overtops 
the  last.    All  traces  of  the  early  mosses  are  lost 
in  the  brown  humus  at  the  bottom,  so  that  one 
could  scarcely  form  even  a  conjecture  as  to  how 
the  work  began. 

But  possibly  our  sod  has  been  taken  from  a 
rich  meadow,  lying  along  the  sides  of  a  deep 
inland-penetrating  stream,  thick,  rank,  and  luxu- 
rious, with  crowding  blades  and  towering  stems. 
This  green  meadow  was  once  a  quiet  lake,  or 
perhaps  a  part  of  a  more  tumultuous  sea.  From 
those  '  heaven-kissing  hills'  which  form  the 
rough,  uneven  outline  of  the  horizon,  and  from 
which  the  stream  takes  origin,  centuries  have 
washed  down  tons  upon  tons  of  alluvial  soil. 
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The  waters  of  the  lake  grew  shallow,  aquatic 
plants  fringed  its  edges,  and  assisted  the  pro- 
cess. The  waters  sank,  the  land  rose.  No 
sooner  did  it  appear  above  the  surface,  than,  as  if 
with  wings,  the  seeds  of  numberless  grasses  and 
other  plants,  flew  thither,  and  rapidly  colonised 
the  spot.  But  though  the  surface  looked  quickly 
green,  much  time  must  elapse  before  the  due 
thickness  of  a  sod  is  formed.  Many  a  contest 
also  will  take  place  between  sturdy  docks,  and 
noisome  weeds,  and  the  sweet-leafed  grass,  before 
the  latter  gains  the  entire  supremacy ;  and  in 
fact  this  it  never  absolutely  succeeds  in  effecting 
without  aid  from  man.  In  a  few  years  this 
work,  too,  is  completed,  and  the  surface  over 
which  in  bygone  times  the  ripple  rolled,  or  the 
billow  heaved,  now  rejoices  in  a  waving  garment 
of  the  freshest  green. 

So  far  for  the  pure  history  of  the  sod  ;  now 
for  its  botany.  Those  who  have  never  taken 
the  pains  to  examine  the  herbage  of  a  sod,  will 
be  disposed  to  believe  all  grass  to  be  pretty 
much  the  same,  if  indeed  a  difference  be  admitted 
at  all.  We  believe  very  few  are  really  aware  of 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  species  which  may 
be,  and  often  are,  contained  within  an  area  to 
which  a  hat  would  form  an  ample  tent.  Mr. 
Curtis,  well  known  for  his  various  works  on 
natural  history  and  botany,  tried  a  curious  ex- 
periment with  the  assistance  of  a  friend.  Sods 
of  grass  six  inches  only  in  diameter  were  cut 
from  nine  different  places  in  Hampshire  and 
Sussex,  and  were  selected  indiscriminately  from 
the  spots  whence  they  were  removed.  They 
were  then  planted  in  Mr.  Curtis's  garden,  where 
they  thrived  luxuriantly.  On  being  examined, 
the  following  interesting  discovery  was  made : 
One  piece  of  sod  from  Selborne  Common,  six 
inches  in  diameter,  contained  fourteen  different 
species  of  grass  ;  and,  singular  enough,  a  similar 
sod  from  Ringmer  Down  contained  an  equal 
number.  Others  bore  respectively  nine,  seven, 
six,  and  five  species — none  contained  fewer 
than  three.  Who  has  not  inhaled  with  pleasure 
the  sweet  perfume  of  new  hay?  This  perfume 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Anthoxanthum 
odoralum  (sweet-scented  vernal  grass.)  Even 
the  green  leaves  of  this  graceful  grass  readily 
impart  this  perfume  to  the  fingers  by  which  they 
are  bruised.  Another  species,  somewhat  like  it 
in  appearance,  is  the  fox-tail  grass  ;  but  it  is 
more  coarse  in  foilage,  and  is  destitute  of  the  fra- 
grant odour  of  the  former.  Another,  and  a  more 
elegant  species,  is  the  well-known,  almost  ubiquit- 
ous, Poa  pratensis,  which  springs  up  alike  on 
our  old  walls  and  on  the  fostering  bosom  of  our 
fertile  pastures.  Every  one  must  have  admired 
the  beautifully  fine  hair-like  grass  which  clothes 
the  surface  of  our  dry  heaths,  downs,  and  sheep- 
walks — a  grass  upon  whose  velvet-like  surface 
the  foot  is  seldom  weary  of  resting.  This  grass 
is  called  the  Agrostis  capillaris,  in  evident  allu- 
sion to  its  character  ;  and  being  admirably  con- 


stituted so  as  to  endure  heat  and  drought,  it  fur-  V 
nishes  a  valuable  food  to  the  mountain-fed  sheep,  j  :; 
that  would  otherwise  be  altogether  destitute  ai  3 
such  seasons,  or  could  feed  only  in  the  sheltered  k 
valleys  of  these  regions.    Another  grass  equally  jj 
adapted  for  a  peculiar  situation,  and  almost .  , 
certain  to  be  found  in  our  lump  of  sod,  if  it  was  1  p 
taken  from  the  hard  bosom  of  a  northern  lime-  >  ji 
stone  rock,  is  called  the  blue  dog's-tail  grass  ;  |j 
and  for  such  situations  as  it  is  found  in,  it  is  well  *  |va 
adapted,  from  its  at  all  times  affording  sheep  a  \  4 
tolerably  fair  pasture.    Beside  these,  there  are-  0 
probably  in  our  sod  the  curious,  inconstant,  yet  it! 
common  grass  called  rye-grass,  or  Lolium  pe-  \( 
renne,  of  the  most  vigorous  growth,  and  in  rich  j  ft 
meadows  greedily  consumed  by  cattle.     Mr.  ; 
Curtis  says  that  this  grass  appears  to  vary  ad  \  ii 
infinitum  even  in  its  wild  state :  he  had  seen  a.j  t 
variety  of  it  with  double  flowers,  and  one  with  j  i 
awns,  both  of  which  are  very  uncommon.    In  | 
some  pastures,  such  as  are  not  very  moist,  the  j  1 
stalks  are  sometimes  viviparous  towards  autumn  ;  j  1 
sometimes  it  produces  scarcely  any  stem,  and  1  ■ 
much  foliage;  at  others,  little  foliage,  arid  an  11 
abundance  of  flowering  stems.    It  is  a  curious  ,  j 
fact,  that  if  we  examine  this  same  sod,  having  j 
returned  it  again  to  the  earth,  in  the  next  year,  1 
or  in  the  year  following,  we  shall  in  all  proba-.  j| 
bility  find  that  an  entire  change  of  species  has 
taken  place.    Some  that  are  now  luxuriant  will  1 
then  have  degenerated,  and  some  that  are  now  I 
weak  will  then  have  become  entirely  removed 
from  the  army  of  green  blades.    Why  is  this  ?  j 
It  is  found  that  if  the  grasses  are  kept  close  j 
shaven  to  the  ground,  or  are  fed  down,  to  use  j 
the  agricultural   phrase,  this    deterioration  is  1 
avoided;  whereas  it  is  almost  sure  to  follow  if 
the  herb  is  allowed  to  run  to  seed.    It  is  a  sort 
of  natural  rotation.    Changes  in  the  soil  very* 
probably  take  place  which  are  favourable  to  th$< 
other  varieties,  but  detrimental,  or  less  favoura- 
ble to  these;  and  the  natural  consequence  is, I; 
that  the  healthiest  wins  the  field. 

(To  be  continued,  j 


CONNECTION  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Between  the  physical  sciences  and  the  arts  of  ( 
life  there  subsists  a  constant  mutual  interchange  1 
of  good  offices,  and  no  considerable  progress  can  | 
be  made  in  the  one  without  of  necessity  giving 
rise  to  corresponding  steps  in  the  other.  On  the 
one  hand,  every  art  is  in  some  measure,  and 
many  entirely,  dependent  on  those  very  powers 
and  qualities  of  the  material  world  which  it  is 
the  object  of  physical  inquiry  lo  investigate  and 
explain  ;  and,  accordingly,  abundant  examples 
might  be  cited  of  cases  where  the  remarks  of  ex- 
perienced artists, or  even  ordinary  workmen,  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  natural  qualities,  elements, 
or  combinations  which  have  proved  of  the  highest 
importance  in  physics.  Thus  (to  give  an  in- 
stance) a  soap-manufacturer  remarks  that  the 
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esiduum  of  his  ley,  when  exhausted  of  the 
lkali  for  which  he  employs  it,  produces  a  corro- 
ion  of  his  copper  boiler  for  which  he  cannot 
.ccount.    He  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  a  scien- 
tific chemist  for  analysis,  and  the  result  is  the 
iscovery  of  one  of  the  most  singular  and  im- 
r<  tortant  chemical  elements — iodine.    The  pro- 
''fflf  terries  of  this,  being  studied,  are  found  to  occur 
ost  appositely  in  illustration  and  support  of  a 
ariety  of  new,  curious  and  instructive  views 
;LT  hen  gaining  ground  in  chemistry,  and  thus  ex- 
11  =rcise  a  marked  influence  over  the  whole  body 
'<)'  f  that  science.    Curiosity  is  excited ;  the  origin 
"fslif  the  new  substance  is  traced  to  the  sea-plants 
!  rom  whose  ashes  the  principal  ingredient  of 
'oap  is  obtained,  and  ultimately  to  the  sea-water 
'  itself.    It  is  thence  hunted  through  nature,  dis- 
'tfeovered  in  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pursued 
'■I into  all  bodies  which  have  a  marine  origin; 
4  dmong  the  rest,  into  sponge.   A  medical  prac- 
!  :itioner  then  calls  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for 
I  he  cure  of  one  of  the  most  grievous  and  un- 
'liightly  disorders  to  which  the  human  species  is 
■subject — the  goitre — which  infests  the  inhabi- 
tants of  mountainous  districts  to  an  extent  that, 
fi  n  this  favoured  land,  we  have  happily  no  expe- 
'Irience  of,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been 
I  Originally  cured  by  the  ashes  of  burnt  sponge. 

Led  by  this  indication,  he  tries  the  effect  of 
'  odine  on  that  complaint,  and  the  result  establishes 
1  (he  extraordinary  fact  that  this  singular  sub- 
Stance,  taken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  and  energy  on  goitre,  dissipating 
the  largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a  short  time, 
iud  acting  (of  course,  like  all  medicines,  even 
fhe  most  approved,  with  occasional  failures,)  as 
a  specific,  or  natural  antagonist,  against  that 
Ddious  deformity.  It  is  thus  that  any  accession 
io  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  make  itself  felt  in  some  practical  applica- 
tion, and  that  a  benefit  conferred  on  science  by 
the  casual  observation  or  shrewd  remark  of  even 
'  an  unscientific  or  illiterate  person  infallibly  re- 
pays itself  with  interest,  though  often  in  a  way 
that  could  never  have  been  at  first  contemplated. 

In  needle  manufactories,  the  workmen  who 
point  the  nee.dles  are  constantly  exposed  to  ex- 
cessively minute  particles  of  steel,  which  fly 
(from  the  grindstones,  and  mix,  though  impercep- 
tible to  the  eye  as  the  finest  dust  in  the  air,  and 
iare  inhaled  with  their  breath.  The  effect,  though 
'imperceptible  on  a  short  exposure,  yet,  being 
^constantly  repeated  from  day  to  day,  produces  a 
jconstitutional  irritation  dependent  on  the  tonic 
(properties  of  the  steel,  which  is  sure  to  termi- 
Inate  in  pulmonary  consumption ;  insomuch, 
Ithat  persons  employed  in  this  kind  of  work  used 
j  scarcely  ever  to  attain  the  age  of  forty  years, 
i In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  purify  the  air  before 
its  entry  into  the  lungs  by  gauzes  of  linen 
guards  ;  the  dust  was  too  fine  and  penetrating  to 
be  obstructed  by  such  coarse  expedients,  till  some 
'ingenious  person  bethought  him  of  that  wonder- 


ful power  which  every  child  who  searches  for 
its  mother's  needle  with  a  magnet,  or  admires 
the  motions  and  arrangement  of  a  few  steel 
filings  on  a  sheet  of  paper  held  above  it,  sees  in 
exercise.  Masks  of  magnetized  steel  wire  are 
now  constructed  and  adapted  to  the  faces  of  the 
workmen.  By  these  the  air  is  not  merely 
strained,  but  searched  in  its  passage  through 
them,  and  each  obnoxious  atom  arrested  and  re- 
moved.— Herschel. 


ANTHONY  PEARSON  TO  GEORGE  FOX. 
30th  of  5th  month  \lth  mo.']  1654. 

Most  Dearly  Beloved,- — The  last  night  but 
one,  I  came  to  my  dwelling  at  [name  not  clear.] 
I  left  Francis  Howgill  and  Edward  Burrough, 
John  Camm  and  Richard  Hubberthorne  in  Lon- 
don, the  second  day  of  last  week.  At  London, 
we  found  very  many  who  have  a  true  principle 
of  honesty  in  them  ;  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  so  high  flown  in  wisdom  and  notions,  that 
it  is  hard  to  reach  them :  nothing  can  enter  till 
their  wisdom  be  confounded ;  and  if  they  be 
judged,  then  presently  they  rage,  and  their  wrath 
is  stirred  up,  and  so  the  simplicity  is  trampled 
upon.  Much  wisdom  is  to  be  used  amongst 
them,  until  the  truth  be  clearly  understood ;  and 
then  to  speak  to  that  in  their  consciences,  to  the 
raising  up  of  the  witness,  to  let  them  see  them- 
selves ;  and  then  to  pass  judgment  upon  them, 
and  so  to  keep  them  under  from  disputing  and 
questioning.  This  we  found  the  most  profitable 
ministry;  and  few  words  must  be  used  :  for  they 
have  [held]  the  Truth  in  notions;  and  all  cry 
out,  "  What  do  these  men  say,  more  than  others 
have  said:"  but  to  bring  them  to  silence  con- 
founds their  wisdom. 

Oh !  that  none  might  come  to  London,  but 
those  who  are  raised  up  into  the  life  of  Truth, 
who  dwell  in  the  living  power  of  God,  whose 
words  may  have  authority  :  for  there  are  so 
many  mighty  in  wisdom  to  oppose  and  gainsay, 
that  weak  ones  will  suffer  the  Truth  to  be 
trampled  on  ;  and  there  are  so  many  rude  savage 
apprentices  and  young  people  and  Ranters,  that 
nothing  but  the  power  of  the  Lord  can  chain 
them.  Dear  heart,  let  none  go  to  London,  but 
in  the  clear  and  pure  movings  of  the  Spirit  of 
Life ;  that  the  blessing  may  rest  upon  them. 
And  great  is  the  harvest  like  to  be  in  that  city ; 
hundreds  are  convinced,  and  thousands  wait  to 
see  the  issue,  who  have  persuasions  that  it  is 
the  Truth.  Very  many  societies  we  have  visited, 
and  are  now  able  to  stand :  many  honest  hearts 
are  among  the  Waiters,  and  some  that  are  joined 
to  the  Ranters  are  pretty  people.  The  living 
power  of  God  was  made  manifest  to  the  con- 
founding of  all,  and  we  were  carried  above  our- 
selves, to  the  astonishment  both  of  ourselves  and 
others :  we  were  made  to  speak  tremblingly 
amongst  them  in  dread  and  much  fear. 

When  I  can  hear  where  thou  art,  1  must  come 
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to  thee.  Dear  heart,  pray  for  me  and  all  with 
me,  that  we  may  be  kept  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  praise  of  his  great  name. 

The  bearer  hastens  me,  and  I  can  now  write 
no  more,  only  my  wife's  and  family's  love  to  all 
Friends.  '  Anthony  Pearson. 

[From  a  copy.~] 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  15,  1848. 


By  the  notices  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of 
London  which  have  been  received  from  several 
quarters,  of  which  a  part  was  published  in  our  last 
number,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  subject 
of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  is  engaging  the  in- 
creased attention  of  our  brethren  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  propriety  of  abstaining,  as 
far  as  practicable,  from  the  use  of  those  articles 
which  are  produced  by  the  labour  of  slaves,  is  evi- 
dently forcing  itself  on  the  minds  of  Friends  there. 
According  to  one  account,  the  proposal  to  petition 
Parliament  in  favour  of  excluding  the  slave-grown 
sugars  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  was  opposed  by  a  num- 
ber of  Friends  on  the  ground,  that  from  their  al- 
most universal  implication  in  the  products  of 
slavery,  their  own  hands  could  not  be  said  to  be 
clean  ;  hence  their  appearing  before  Parliament, 
would,  under  these  circumstances,  be  only  ex- 
posing their  own  inconsistency.*  The  Society  of 
Friends,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  have  un- 
questionably bestowed  a  great  amount  of  labour 
upon  this  interesting  subject ;  yet  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  And  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
member, that  it  is  he  that  hath  clean  hands  that 
shall  be  stronger  and  stronger. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  probably  Friends  as 
well  as  others  might  take  a  lesson  to  advantage 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The  degradation 
of  slavery  has  subjected  the  coloured  race  to  a  pre- 
judice which  greatly  obstructs  their  rising  in  civil 
society:  and  from  this  prejudice  it  is  difficult  for 
their  best  friends  to  keep  entirely  clear.  At  a  late 
Anti-Slavery  Meeting  in  London,  the  assembly  was 
ably  addressed  by  a  black  Episcopalian  minister  of 
New  York,  who  in  the  course  of  his  observations 
remarked,  that  upon  landing  in  England  he  was 
received  with  a  hospitality  and  kindness  that  as- 
tonished him.  The  change  was  so  great  from  a 
country  where  colour  of  skin  is  shunned  as  a  plague 
spot,  to  one  where  persons  of  all  colours  are 
treated  without  distinction,  as  men  and  citizens, 
that  he  hardly  knew  whether  it  was  fiction  or 
reality. 

♦British  Friend  of  5th  month,  1818. 


When  our  paper  of  last  week  was  prepared  for 
the  press,  some  notices  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
London  were  overlooked,  which  we  insert  below, 
from  the  British  Friend. 

"Seventh  day,  5th  mQ.  27. — The  Meeting  had  its  at- 
tention directed  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  situation  of  Friends,  of  the  different  Yearly  f 
Meetings  on  the  American  Continent.    Both  by  Kj 
the  Friend  who  introduced  the  subject,  and  by|  . 
others,  allusion  was  made  to  the  secessions  which,  Ik 
of  late  years,  have  unhappily  taken  place  among i  j, 
our  American  brethren;  first,  that  oflne  Hicksitesjj  ^ 
then  that  of  a  more  recent  period,  viz.,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Friends,  in  Indiana ;  and  lastly,  that  which  j. 
occurred  two  years  ago  in  New  England.    The  i  ;E 
evils,  both  of  a  religious  and  social  character, 
which  had  sprung  from  these  painful  interruptions 
to  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  hody,  were  ad-  ■ 
verted  to  in  very  impressive  and  affecting  terms;  \ 
and  the  Meeting  was  desired  to  dwell  under  the 
feeling  which  such  an  aspect  of  things  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  in  order  that  it  might  be  favoured 
with  a  sense  and  judgment,  whether  there  was  not ! 
called  for  at  its  hands,  the  issuing  of  a  general  I 
epistle  in  Gospel  love,  to  those  of  our  brethren  in  J 
America  who  are  in  correspondence  with  this  ! 
Yearly  Meeting;  setting  forth  our  sense  of  the 
value  of  true  Christian  unity,  and  declaring  our 
continued  adherence  to  those  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  which  first  brought  this  So- 
ciety together  as  a  church,  and  had  bound  us  to- 
gether up  to  the  present  day. 

The  originator  of  the  proposed  address  did  nol 
feel  anxious,  as  to  whether  Friends  should  see 
their  way  at  the  present  time  to  its  issue ;  but  had 
rather  a  view  to  the  propriety  of  the  matter  being  i 
simply  considered,  and  in  the  event  of  a  committee  I 
being  appointed,  that  they  should  be  left  at  liberty 
to  report,  either  to  this,  or  to  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting." 

A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  nine 
or  ten  Friends,  to  consider  of  and  prepare  the  i 
epistle,  and  bring  in  the  same  to  the  present  or  a  i 
future  Yearly  Meeting. 

"The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  Epistle  I 
to  the  American  Yearly  Meetings,  reported,  that  I 
after  several  conferences  on  the  subject,  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  produce  such  an  i 
Epistle  before  the  occurrence  of  another  Yearly 
Meeting.   They  submitted,  however,  the  following 
Minute  for  the  adoption  of  the  meeting: — 'In  the 
course  of  our  deliberations,  we  have  been>  intro- 
duced into  a  deep  religious  concern  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  Society  every  where,  as  a  united 
body  ;  upholding  our  ancient  standard  of  faith  and 
practice,  in  all  its  fulness,  spirituality,  and  sim- 
plicity, and  we  desire  to  dwell  under  the  weight  of 
this  concern.' 

This  Minute  being  acceptable,  it  was  directed  to 
be  introduced  into  all  the  American  Epistles/' 


The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  having  been  in- 
duced by  the  prospect  of  approaching  death  to 
adopt  the  unusual  resolution  to  resign  his  office, 
we  insert  in  our  present  number  the  letter  by 
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"  ^hich  that  resolution  was  carried  into  effect.  The 
stter  and  its  attendant  circumstances  appear  par- 
cularly  impressive. 

J  I  Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  at  Short  Creek, 
a  Fifth  day,  the  2Tth  of  4th  mo.,  1848,  Cyrus 

'  '  Iendenhall,  of  Lake  Superior,  to  Anna  T.,  daugh- 

™  ;r  of  D.  and  K.  T.  Updegraff,  of  Mount  Pleasant. 

I ,  efferson  Co.,  Ohio. 

I    .  ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  South  Fork,  Chatham 

™  o.,  N.  C,  on  Fifth  day,  the  30th  of  3d  month  last, 

.  'homas  Cox,  of  Holly  Spring,  Randolph  Co.,  to 

Je  ancy  Pace,  of  the  former  place. 

..   )  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on 

J  ifth  day,  the  6th  inst. ,  Dillwyn  Smith  to  Eliza- 

J  eth  M.,  daughter  of  the  late  William  H.  Morris. 


j  Died, — At  the  residence  of  her  parents,  on  Third 
^jky  morning,  the  9th  of  5th  mo.,  in  the  24th  year 
djf  her  age,  Rebecca  A.  Cattell,  wife  of  J.  D.  Cat- 
i.jfill,  of  Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  and  daughter 
'Iff  David  and  Rebecca  T.  Updegraff,  of  Mount 
,'ifleasant,  Jefferson  Co..  Ohio. 

pill  Possessing  a  vigorous  and  well  cultivated  mind, 
'haracterized  by  a  noble  generosity  and  truthful- 

ibss,  united  to  great  natural  vivacity  and  warmth 
jit  affection,  she  was  endeared  to  a  large  circle  of 
j'jiends  who  deeply  mourn  her  loss. 
,."  During  a  long  and  painful  illness  she  expressed 
n'lte  most  perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  fre- 
l(  i  pently  saying,  "The  Lord's  will  be  done,  I  wish 

Ti  have  no  will  of  my  own,  I  am  willing  to  die  or 

|i  live."  A  few  days  previous  to  her  death,  seeing 
"ipv  friends  weeping  around  her,  raising  her  voice 

>1  a  clear,  sweet,  though  tremulous  tone,  she  said, 
;[  If  1  die,  I  don't  want  you  to  weep  for  me  ;  I  shall 

I  lake  a  glorious  exchange  for  this  bed  of  suffering; 

,'  shall  go  to  that  city  whose  gates  are  pearl,  whose 
:  ^habitants  are  angels,  whose  King  is  Jesus;  I  shall 
"'ij  btain  a  crown  of  glory  through  the  infinite  mercy 

I  !F  my  Saviour.    O  nothing  that  I  have  done — all  is 
ifinite  mercy.    All  our  own  righteousness  is  filthy 
C:t  igs — we  have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  infinite 
llilierey  of  Jesus.''    The  day  before  her  departure, 
:j  -idding  each  member  of  the  family  farewell,  she 

I  Live  to  all  her  dying  blessing,  saying,  "  don't  weep 

J  or  me,  but  prepare  to  meet  me  in  Heaven.    0,  if 
1  iiis  little  circle  should  be  broken,  if  we  should  not 
11  meet  in  Heaven" — here  her  voice  failed  from 
motion;  reviving,  she  said,  "0  this  little,  little 
anli,  how  insignificant !    We  mistake  our  passage 
1  pr  our  port,  and  think  of  this  world  as  our  home, 
J  nstead  of  our  pathway  to  bliss."    At  one  time, 
1  kzing  upward  with  an  expression  of  intense  ear- 
si  estness  and  joy,  she  said,  "0  the   harp — the 
A  jrown — the  throne  of  Jesus  ;"  and  again,  "  Heaven 
air  a  glorious  place — death  has  no  sting,  and  the 
vl  rave  not  one  terror.    All  my  trust  is  in  the  Sa- 
[.I  tour.  Now  I  prove  the  truth  of  those  blessed  words, 

j  God  is  Love;'  my  frail  bark  totters  on  the  wave, 

I  ut  oh  the  glorious  haven  beyond!"  The  last 
■Jrords  she  was  heard  to  utter  were,  "Blessed  Sa- 

I  iour,  open  the  gates  of  pearl."  * 

I    *The  following  is  a  portion  of  an  obituary  notice  of 

'  his  young  woman,  which  appeared  in  the  National 
I  Era  of  the  15th  ult.    "  From  the  early  age  of  twelve 

1  [ears,  at  much  sacrifice,  she  refused  to  partake  of  the 
]|[ixuries  of  oppression;  and,  among  her  last  requests, 

I  esireu  that  no  article  contaminated  with  the  touch  of 
•  favery,  might  be  used  for  her  interment." 
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ACKWORTH  SCHOOL. 

The  adjourned  General  Meeting  for  this  semi- 
nary was  held  on  the  23d  of  5th  month,  the  day 
previous '  to  the  commencement  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  was  well  attended, 

"  The  current  expenditure  of  the  past  year  has 
been  unusually  large,  and  has  exceeded  the  in- 
come by  £1262  14s.  2d.  In  explanation  of  this 
circumstance,  it  was  stated,  that  more  than  half 
the  excess  had  arisen  from  the  unusually  high 
price  of  provisions  in  1847,  and  from  the  ex- 
penses belonging  to  the  general  vacation.  The 
remaining  portion  must  be  regarded  as  a  perma- 
nent increase  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Institution, 
and  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  income,  say 
of  notless  than  £600  per  annum,  will  be  required. 
The  cause  of  the  additional  expenditure,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  increased  number  of  teachers,  and 
in  the  higher  salaries  which  they  receive.  In 
order  to  raise  the  income  of  the  Institution  to  a 
level  with  its  present  expenses,  the  Committees 
brought  forward  an  important  proposition  in 
regard  to  the  rate  of  payment  by  the  scholars. 
Instead  of  the  uniform  rate  of  £10,  they  propose 
a  scale  of  three  different  rates,  namely  £10,  £15 
and  £20,  but  it  is  not  intended,  as  the  Meeting 
was  informed,  that  the  standing  of  the  children 
in  the  school  shall  be  in  any  degree  affected  by 
such  an  arrangement.  It  was  urged  that  many 
children  are  educated  at  Ackworth,  whose  pa- 
rents are  able  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  their 
board  and  instruction  ;  that  it  is  more  just  that 
this  payment  should  be  made  as  a  debt  due  from 
them  to  the  school,  than  in  the  shape  of  a  sub- 
scription through  the  Monthly  Meeting ;  that  the 
children  of  indigent  parents  have  the  first  claim 

Of  t  - 

on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  Friends,  and 
on  the  property  of  the  Institution  ;  and  that  the 
proposed  distinction  of  terms  is  suited  to  the 
various  circumstances  of  the  Friends  who  send 
their  children  to  Ackworth.  Much  discussion 
ensued  upon  the  proposition,  but  the  explanations 
which  we  have  glanced  at,  appeared  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  of  Friends  as  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  agreed  to  re- 
commend the  adoption  of  it  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

In  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  Second  day, 
"  the  report  of  the  General  Meeting  for  Ack- 
worth School  produced  a  very  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  terms. 
It  was  however  agreed  that  the  Committee 
should  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  graduated  scale. 
The  chief  impediment  to  the  adoption  of  the 
proposition,  appeared  to  lie  in  the  supposed  in- 
crease which  it  would  occasion  in  the  class  of 
children,  whose  parents  are  able  to  pay  the  high- 
est rate,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the 
poorest  class,  for  whom  it  was  agreed  the  Insti- 
tution had  always  been  primarily  designed.  No 
fears,  however,  of  such  a  result,  seem  to  be  en- 
tertained by  those  who  have  examined  the  ques- 
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tion ;  and  as  to  the  special  object  of  Ackworth 
School,  this  was  stated  to  be,  in  the  words  of  its 
original  title,  to  educate  the  children  of  Friends 
not  in  affluent  circumstances;  and  it  was  added, 
that  the  records  of  the  Institution  show  this  in- 
tention of  embracing,  namely,  a  larger  class  than 
that  of  the  very  poor,  to  have  been  always  kept 
in  view.  Subscriptions  have  been  and  are  re- 
commended to  be  paid  by  those  who  can  afford 
it,  to  assist  in  making  up  the  loss  which  the  In- 
stitution sustains  in  educating  their  children  at 
so  trifling  a  cost;  and  about  ,£150  annually  have 
been  received  in  this  way.  To  demonstrate  the 
propriety  of  the  proposed  alteration,  it  was 
stated,  that  about  70  children,  out  of  the  300,  are 
sent  to  Ackworth,  either  at  the  expense  of  a 
Monthly  Meeting,  or  from  the  proceeds  of  chari- 
table funds  ;  that  probably  with  regard  to  about 
70  more,  the  present  admission  charge  of  s6l0  is 
as  great  as  they  are  in  a  condition  to  defray ; 
and  that  the  increased  rates  for  the  remainder 
would  be  cheerfully  met  by  the  parents,  as  a  debt 
due  from  them  to  the  Institution.  The  invested 
property  of  Ackworth  School,  and  the  annual 
subscriptions,  would  thus  be  turned  to  the  ac- 
count of  their  proper  object  only,  the  education 
of  children  unable  to  pay  the  whole  cost.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  alluded  to  another 
means  of  increasing  the  income,  viz.,  by  raising 
the  bill  of  admission  to  £\2.  Some  Friends 
seemed  to  prefer  this  mode,  but  it  was  finally 
abandoned,  unless  the  former  should  prove  un- 
successful, in  which  case  it  was  supposed  such 
a  step  might  be  inevitable." — London  Friend. 


WONDERFUL  NATIONAL  CLOCK. 

A  great  clock  is  proposed  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  occupy  the  tower  of 
the  new  English  House  of  Parliament.  It  will 
be  when  completed  the  most  powerful  clock  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  According  to  the  speci- 
fication, it  is  to  strike  the  hours  on  a  bell  of  from 
eight  to  ten  tons,  and,  if  practicable,  chime  the 
quarters  upon  eight  bells,  and  show  the  time 
upon  four  dials  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 
With  but  one  exception  the  above  dimensions 
surpass  any  other  clock-lace  in  Europe.  The 
dial  of  St.  Paul's  is  as  yet  the  largest  in  England 
with  a  minute  hand — it  is  eighteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter. Most  clocks  with  large  bells  have  to  be 
wound  up  every  day — but  this  one  is  an  eight 
day  clock,  and  every  resource  of  modern  art 
will  be  made  use  of  to  render  it  a  perfect  stand- 
ard. The  frame  is  to  be  of  cast  iron,  wheels  of 
hard  bell  metal,  with  steel  spindles,  working  in 
bell  metal  bearings,  and  to  be  so  arranged  that 
any  one  may  be  taken  out  to  be  cleaned  without 
disturbing  the  others.  Accuracy  of  movement  is 
to  be  insured  by  a  dead-beat  escapement,  com- 
pensating pendulum  and  going  fusee. — The  first 
blow  of  the  hammer  when  striking  the  hour  to 
be  within  a  second  of  the  true  time.    There  is 


to  be  a  galvanic  communication  between  tht 
clock  and  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich 
The  striking  detent  is  to  have  such  parts,  tha 
whenever  need  shall  arise,  one  of  the  two  fol 
lowing  plans  may  be  adopted,  either  that  fh< 
warning  movement  may  make  contact,  for  a  bat: 
tery,  or  that  the  striking  movement  may  product! 
a  magneto-electric  current.    Apparatus  is  to  bi 
provided  which  will  enable  the  attendant  to  shif 
the  connection,  by  means  of  the  clock  action  , 
successively  to  different  wires  of  different  hours 
in  case  it  shall  hereafter  be  thought  desirable  t( 
convey  the  indications  of  the  clock  to  several 
different  places.    Should  this  plan  be  carried 
out,  a  signal  may  be  conveyed  to  Greenwich 
with  every  stroke  of  the  hammer,  and  thus  in- 
sure an  accuracy  never  before  attempted.  There 
are  three  candidates  for  the  honour  of  making 
this  National  Clock  :  Mr.  Vulliarny,  who  states 
his  grandfather  to  have  been  clock  maker  tci 
George  II. ;  Mr.  Dent,  the  maker  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  Clock  ;  and  Mr.  Whitehurst  of  Derby, 
Two  estimates  have  been  sent  in,  one  of  £  1600.  \\ 
the  other  £3373,  but  owing  to  some  difference), 
in  opinion,  and  the  withdrawal  of  one  or  two  olj 
the  names,  the  maker  does  not  appear  to  havei 
been  decided  on.    Mr.  Dent  has  already  made' 
the  best  clock  in  England ;  it  is  so  true  that  a 
person  standing  in  the  street  may  take  correct 
time  from  the  face;  the  first  stroke  of  each  houri 
is  correct  to  a  second.    The  explanations  to  thej 
plans  drawn  up  by  the  competitors  contain  re- 1 
marks,  among  other  matters,  as  to  the  relative! 
merits  of  cable-laid  catgut,  or  wire  rope  for  lines! 
to  the  new  clock.    Wire  rope  is  used  for  the | 
Exchange  clock;  and,  according  to  the  manu-l 
facturer,  a  wire  rope  half  an  inch  in  diameter  1 
will   bear   eighteen  hundred   weight  without! 
breaking.     The  four  sets  of  hands  with  the | 
motion   wheels,  it  has  been  calculated,  will' 
weigh  twelve  hundred  weight;  the  head  of  thej 
hammer  two  hundred  pounds  ;  the  weights  fromi| 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds. y 
One  of  the  candidates  proposes  to  jewel  the! 
escapement  pallet  with  sapphires,  as  preferable1 
to  stones  generally  made  use  of.    The  hands] 
are  to  keep  going  while  the  clock  is  wound  up,|j 
but  the  motion  of  the  minute  hand  is  not  to  be  i 
constant ;  it  will  move  once  or  twice  every 
twenty  seconds,  when  it  will  go  over  a  space  of  > 
nearly  four  inches. 

In  many  of  the  clocks  on  the  continent  ofj 
Europe,  the  whole  of  the  works  are  highly 
polished — a  luxury  which  it  has  been  suggested 
had  better  be  done  away  in  this  instance,  as,  it 
creates  trouble  from  the  rusting  of  the  wheels, 
without  adding  in  the  least  to  the  value  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  mechanism.  Mr.  Airy  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  has  drawn  up  the  specifications 
for  it,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  under  his  directions. 
He  recommends  the  utmost  facilities  to  visitors, 
and  says  that  this  clock  shall  be  one  of  which 
the  nation  may  feel  proud,  and  in  which  the 
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aker  ought  to  feel  that  his  credit  is  deeply  con- 
rned.  He  also  proposes  that  the  access  to  it 
ould  be  made  good,  and  ornamented,  and  that 
cility  should  be  given  to  the  inspection  of  the 
ock  by  mechanics  and  foreigners.  The  Shan- 
n  clock  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  just  completed, 
the  largest  at  present  in  the  world.  It  is 
ound  up  on  the  principle  of  the  capstan  of  a 
ip,  and  its  striking  can  be  heard  within  a 
dius  of  five  miles. — Scientific  American. 


RLY  VALUE  OF   AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS  IN 
FRANCE. 

We  extract  the  annexed  interesting  tabular 
atements  from  a  communication  made  to  the 
cademy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  (27th  of  March, 

48)  by  M.  A.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  who  has 
en  engaged  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  studying 
e  subject  of  the  wealth  of  France. 

eneral  Table  of  the  Mean  Yearly  Value  of  the 
Agricultural  Products  of  France.  (1840.) 

francs. 

oss  annual  revenue  from  cultures,  5;092, 116,000 
"  «      pastures,  '646,794.905 

"  J-  ..  -      "  forests, 

nurseries,  &c,  283,258,325 

tal  revenue  from  vegetable  prod..   6,022. 169,230 
ross       "       "  domestic  animals,  767^251,000 
"  animals  slaughtered,  698.484,000 
"  bees' wax  and  honey,  15,000,000 

otal       «  animal  products,  1,480,735,000 

Total  agricultural  products,  7,502,904,230 
or  $1,500,580,890 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 


PEAK  OF  POPOCATAPETL. 

A  party  of  American  officers,  together  with 
Englishman  who  is  a  Professor  in  a  College 
Mexico,  have  ascended  the  peak  of  Popo- 
tapetl.    A  description  of  the  ascent  is  pub- 
shed  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  in  a  letter 
oin  one  of  the  party,  who  signs  himself  State- 
urg.  The  original  party,  on  leaving  the  capital, 
nsisted  of  about  twenty-five  officers,  with  an 
cort  of  about  seventy  dragoons,  and  several 
tizens,  both  American  and  foreign.    This  was 
n  the  3d  of  April.    On  the  6th  they  reached 
e  village  of  Asumba,  at  the  western  base  of  the 
ountain.    On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  having 
rocured  guides,  they  commenced  the  ascent, 
^hat  night  they  spent  at  a  herdsman's  lint, 
nly  occasionally  inhabited,  near  the  limit  of 
egetation. 

We  arrived  at  the  hut  (says  the  narrative)  at 
n  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  the  evening 

dark  cloud  gathered  over  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
ow  far  below  us,  and  distant  thunder  announced 
he  approach  of  a  storm.  We  watched  the 
eavy  masses  of  vapour  piling  themselves  about 
he  base  of  the  mountain,  and  rolling  up  its  steep 


sides,  until  they  broke  upon  us  with  driving 
sleet  and  snow,  and  sent  us  shivering  with  cold 
to  our  tents.  All  night  the  fierce  wind,  rumbling 
with  dismal  sounds  along  the  ravines,  and 
whistling  through  the  torn  branches  of  the  pines 
around  us,  continued  to  drive  the  snow  upon  us. 
At  one  time  we  were  startled  by  an  explosion 
like  the  sharp  report  of  a  long  eighteen,  and 
next  morning  we  found  a  pine,  within  thirty 
paces  of  the  place  where  we  had  been  lying, 
shattered  by  the  bolt.  At  daylight  it  ceased 
snowing,  but  the  wind  continued,  and  whirled 
the  dense  clouds  about  us,  so  that  we  could  dis- 
tinguish no  landmarks,  and  our  guides  said  that 
it  would  be  pure  folly  to  attempt  moving.  Our 
impatience  would  listen  to  no  reason,  and  at 
length,  yielding  to  our  importunities  and  to  the 
possibility  of  the  weather's  growing  better  after 
sunrise,  they  consented  to  lead  us  on.  Leaving 
our  escort  and  attendants,  except  a  few  who 
wished  to  accompany  us,  we  quitted  our  camp 
at  six  o'clock,  and  a  brisk  walk  of  an  hour 
brought  us  to  the  limit  of  vegetation.  The 
weather  had  not  grown  more  favourable,  and  our 
guides  declined  going  any  further. 

After  toiling  through  about  two  miles,  and 
gaining  an  elevation  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  limit  of  vegetation,  the  cold  became 
severely  biting,  and  a  fine  sleet  beating  upon  our 
faces  annoyed  us  excessively.  Some  of  our 
companions  and  attendants  began  to  drop  back 
and  return ;  but  others,  more  obstinate,  pushed 
on.  At  about  five  hundred  feet  greater  height 
the  thermometer  stood  at  23°  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  weather  continued  to  be  as  bad  as  ever.  The 
frozen  mist  formed  icicles  on  our  hair,  beards 
and  eyelashes,  and  the  wind  seemed  to  pierce 
us  through  and  through.  We  had  now,  out  of 
about  thirty  who  had  set  out  in  the  morning, 
only  seven  left.  The  wind  had  taken  Lieut. 
Stone's  hat  from  him,  and  sent  it  at  railroad 
speed  across  the  field  of  snow;  and,  continuing 
on  bareheaded,  he  soon  became  complete' y 
chilled.  Whilst  we  were  stopping  under  the 
shelter  of  a  cliff  to  rest  ourselves,  he  stretched 
himself  upon  the  snow  and  fell  asleep.  Fearing 
that  he  was  more  nearly  frozen  than  he  was 
willing  to  admit,  we  insisted  on  his  getting  up 
and  returning  immediately,  and  Capt.  Sibley, 
2d  Dragoons,  returned  with  him.  This  left  but 
five  of  us — four  officers  and  a  soldier.  It  may 
appear  extravagant  to  speak  of  feeling  the  cold 
so  severely,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
transition  from  tropical  heat  to  regions  of  eternal 
snow,  and  cold  twelve  degrees  below  freezing 
point,  was  sudden,  and  that  many  had  not  made 
sufficient  preparations  to  encounter  it.  The 
remaining  five  ascended  about  five  hundred  feet 
higher,  and  then,  completely  baffled  by  project- 
ing cliffs,  and  unable  to  discern  any  landmarks, 
we  reluctantly  gave  up  and  turned  to  retrace  our 
steps.  The  landmark  which  had  served  others 
as  a  guide  was  a  very  prominent  conical  rock, 
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shooting  up  from  the  mountain  side  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  high,  and  is  situated  about  one  thou- 
sand feet  below  the  crater;  it  is  called  the  Pico 
del  Frayle.  Those  who  have  previously  made 
the  ascent,  describe,  by  the  assistance  of  this 
rock,  the  only  practicable  route  so  accurately, 
that  no  one  could  fail  in  following  their  steps. 

We  felt  confident  at  the  time  we  turned  back 
that  we  could  not  be  very  far  from  Frayle ; 
some  thought  that  we  had  got  above  it;  but  we 
could  not  be  positive  as  to  our  position  at  that 
time.  When  we  had  descended  about  half  way 
to  the  pines,  the  sun  suddenly  came  out ;  and, 
on  looking  back,  we  felt  increased  disappoint- 
ment at  discovering  that  we  had  been  near  the 
base  of  this  peak,  and  we  instantly  resolved  to 
urge  a  second  attempt  next  day.  The  sun  was 
now  shining  brightly  above,  but  below  us  rolled 
a  tumultuous  sea  of  clouds,  sometimes  com- 
pletely engulfing  the  lower  world,  and  leaving 
us,  like  wrecked  mariners,  upon  a  desolate 
island — sometimes  disclosing  fleeting  views  of 
landscapes  lighted  by  a  momentary  ray.  We 
remained  catching  the  succession  of  beautiful 
contrasts  presented  to  us  by  this  strange  sight, 
until  the  recollection  of  the  long  and  tiresome 
walk  to  camp  forced  us  away.  On  arriving  at 
the  camp,  we  found  that  some  of  the  party  had 
already  given  up  all  hope  of  success,  and  gone 
down  to  the  village  of  Asumba,  and  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  those  remaining  were  for  abandon- 
ing the  undertaking.  A  few,  however,  were 
willing  to  make  a  second  attempt  next  day, 
encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  better  weather. 
Before  much  time  had  elapsed  some  faint  com- 
plaints began  to  be  made  about  inflamed  eyes. 
To  complaints  succeeded  groans,  and  finally, 
towards  midnight,  all  who  had  been  up  the 
mountain  were  fairly  screaming  with  torture. 
I  was  not  amongst  those  who  suffered  most 
severely,  and  yet  I  never  felt  such  tormenting 
pain  in  all  my  life  before.  No  one  slept  a 
moment.  Most  were  unable  to  sit  or  lie  still  at 
all,  and  were  walking  about  nearly  all  night.  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  in  no  hospital  in 
Mexico  was  there  that  night  as  much  keen  suf- 
fering as  there  was  in  our  camp.  The  next 
morning  our  guides  prepared  a  wash  for  us, 
which  allayed  the  pain  considerably,  and  even 
enabled  a  few  of  those  who  were  the  least  in- 
jured to  open  their  eyes  slightly,  and  to  see  a 
few  paces  before  them.  Of  course  our  condition 
utterly  forbade  anything  like  the  renewing  of  our 
attempt,  and  we  descended  to  the  town  of 
Ameika,  nearly  all  being  still  so  blind  as  to  re- 
quire being  led  every  step  of  the  way. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  town  we  were  kindly 
treated  by  the  Alcalde,  who  gave  us  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  which  soon  reduced  the  in- 
flammation. The  next  morning  our  party  split. 
More  than  half,  with  Capt.  Sibley,  of  the  dra- 
goons, and  Capt.  Porter,  of  the  Riflemen*  went 
off  with  the  mounted  portion  of  the  escort 


towards  Cuernavaca ;  some  six  or  eight  other 
returned  to  Mexico ;  and  seven  officers  and  Mi 
Baggally  remained  at  Ameika,  determined  o 
seeing  the  crater  of  Popocatapetl.  The  officer 
who  composed  this  last  party  were  Capt.  Bon  | 
ford,  Capt.  Fowler,  Lieut.  Newton,  Lieut.  Stom 
Lieuts.  Kirkham  and  Buckner,  and  myself. 

We  remained  until  the  morning  of  the  lOt 
in  Ameika,  and,  being  almost  entirely  rec( 
vered,  we  set  out  once  again  for  the  mountain. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RESIGNATION  OF  GOVERNOR  SHUNK.  ' 

Harrisburg,  July  9,  1848.  i 

To  the  People  of  Pennsylvania: 

It  having  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  dei 
prive  me  of  the  strength  necessary  to  the  furthe  j 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  Chief  Magistrate  jj 
and  to  lay  me  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  whiclj 
I  am  admonished  by  my  physicians,  and  mjj 
own  increasing  debility,  I  may  in  all  humai 
probability  never  rise,  I  have  resolved  upon 
mature  reflection,  under  a  conviction  of  duty,  oi] 
this  day  to  restore  to  you  the  trust  with  whiclj 
your  suffrages  have  clothed  me,  in  order  thai 
you  may  avail  yourselves  of  the  provision  of  thi 
Constitution  to  choose  a  successor  at  the  nexj 
General  Election.    I  therefore  hereby  resign  th< 
office  of  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  o 
Pennsylvania,  and  direct  this,  my  resignation 
to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  th< 
Commonwealth. 

In  taking  leave  of  you  under  circumstance! 
so  solemn,  accept  my  gratitude  for  the  conn 
dence  you  have  reposed  in  me.  My  prayer  isl 
that  peacp,  virtue,  intelligence  and  religion  ma) 
pervade  all  your  borders ;  that  the  free  institu- 
tions you  have  inherited  from  your  ancestors 
may  remain  unimpaired  until  the  latest  posterity  j 
that  the  same  kind  Providence  which  has: 
already  so  signally  blessed  you,  may  conduci 
you  to  a  still  higher  state  of  individual  and1 
social  happiness ;  and  when  the  world  shall! 
close  upon  you,  as  I  feel  it  is  soon  about  to  I 
close  upon  me,  that  you  may  enjoy  the  conso-j 
lations  of  the  Christian's  faith,  and  be  gathered,j 
without  a  wanderer  lost,  into  the  fold  of  the| 
great  Shepherd  above. 

Francis  R.  Shunk.  j| 

  I 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE  PORTU- 
GUESE COLONIES. 

The  following  is  a  decree  of  the  Government 
of  Portugal,  appointing  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the 
Portuguese  possessions : 

"Marine  Department. — The  slave-trade 
being  already  prohibited  by  law  and  treaties  in 
all  the  Portuguese  possessions,  and  it  being  also 
in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  justice  and 
equity,  on  which  all  good  policy  rests,  that  an 
end  should  be  put  to  negro  slavery,  still  tolerated 
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p  rmitted  in  these  possessions,  the  public 
.1  'eal  requiring,  however,  that  so  important  ait 
'  1  Iteration  in  the  social  state  of  those  countries 
1  !iould  be  made  with  such  prudence  and  fore- 

lought  that  fortunes  may  not  be  suddenly  de- 
H  ^royed,  nor  the  grant  of  liberty  serve  as  an  oc- 
'    ision  for  the  slaves  to  abuse  that  benefit,  which, 

hough  entirely  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
m  umanity,cannot  but  entail  a  serious  sacrifice  on 
'*  le  State,  as  well  as  on  the  slave-owners — I  am 

leased  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  following 

lembers : 

[,     "The  Councillors  and  Honorary  Ministers  of 

I  State,  Jose  de  Sousa  Pinto  de  Magalhaes  and  II- 
efonso  Leopoldo  Bayard  ;  the  Councillor  Anto- 
,  io  Ramalho  de  Sa,  Judge  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Jvoa;  the  Councillor  Jose  da  Costa  Carvalho, 
jjaptain  in  the  navy,  the  merchant  of  Lisbon, 

'jraustino  da  Gama;  the  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
Jjose  Joaquim  de  Andrade  Pinto;  the  Bachelor 
j  Carlos  Zeferino  Pinto  Coelno  de  Castro ;  the 
1  rst  of  whom  shall  act  as  President,  and  the  last 
I  s  Secretary;  which  committee,  taking  as  a  basis 

•'.fpe  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  keeping 
jh  view  the  laws  and  practice  established  in  the 

...Portuguese  possessions,  and  also  the  lessons  of 
i  xperience  offered  by  those  regions  where  slavery 

"i  as  been  abolished,  and  other  considerations 

"  Mich  ought  to  be  attended  to,  shall  propose  to 
Ipe  the  most  efficacious  and  proper  practical 

!' I  peans  of  carrying  into  effect  the  emancipation 
•  f  slaves  existing  in  the  Portuguese  ultramarine 
I  jprritories,  and  shall  prepare  the  necessary  pro- 

l! 1  pets  of  law  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  that 

'"-  bject. 

"  The  Minister  of  Marine,  &c. 
L  1  "Palace  of  the  Necessidades,  14th  April,  1848. 
"  Rainha. 

"  Barao  de  Villa  Nova  de  Ourem." 

National  Era. 


,      METHOD  OF  TAKING  VOTES  IN  PARIS. 

I  We  take  from  a  recent  number  of  a  French 

II  jewspaper  (La  Vraie  Republique,  25th  of  April, 
i  848,)  the  following  ingenious  contrivance  pro- 
jj   osed  for  determining  the  votes  in  the  National 

■  Lssembly. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  frequently 
■I  een  solicited  of  late  to  different  projects  for  a 
Smilar  purpose.    But  we  do  not  remember  to 
1  ave  seen  one  upon  this  principle — and  we  are 

■  lot  sure  that  it  is  not  among  the  most  simple 
j    nd  feasible  of  them  all. 

Jtl    Each  deputy  is  to  have  a  ball  of  equal  size 
I  nd  weight;  at  each  seat  are  to  be  placed  two 
-  mall  tubes,  aud  the  occupant  of  the  seat  drops 
si  lis  ball  into  one  or  the  other  of  these,  according 
M  Is  he  wishes  to  vote,  aye  or  nay.    Under  each 
:  [f  the  corridors  which  separate  the  ranges  of 
'eats  are  placed  two  larger  tubes,  extending  from 
|he  extremities  of  the  hall,  into  one  of  which 
>  Ipen  all  the  tubes  destined  to  carry  the  affirma- 
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live,  and  into  the  other  those  destined  to  carry 
the  negative  votes.  These  tubes  are  established 
with  properly  calculated  slopes,  so  as  to  bring 
the  balls  certainly  and  rapidly  along  them,  and 
each  terminates  in  a  counterbalanced  reservoir, 
the  adjustment  of  which  allows  the  appreciation 
of  all  weights  from  that  of  a  single  ball  up  to 
that  of  nine  hundred  (the  number  of  votes  in  the 
Assembly.)  Each  reservoir  acts  upon  a  sepa- 
rate index  hand,  (that  for  the  affirmative  votes 
being  white,  that  for  the  negative  black,)  which 
move  over  a  semicircular  dial  sufficiently  large 
to  be  divided  into  the  requisite  number  of  parts 
easily  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.  The 
position  of  the  hand  will  then  at  once  indicate 
the  number  of  votes,  aye  and  nay. — Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute. 

DIVERSITY  OF  GIFTS. 

"  There  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God 
which  workethall  in  all."— 1  Cor.  xii.  6. 

Some  believers  are  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  their  faith  in  trials,  even  unto  death ; 
others  for  liveliness  and  activity  in  duty;  others 
for  wisdom  and  prudence ;  others  for  their  zeal 
in  defence  of  the  truth ;  others  for  spiritual 
knowledge  ;  others  for  meekness  and  patience ; 
others  for  outward  usefulness ;  and  some  for  an 
inward  and  spiritual  life  of  communion  with 
God.  But  all  these  are  the  various  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  dividing  severally  to 
every  man  as  he  willeth,  and  are  given  to  profit 
withal,  according  to  the  place  allotted  to  each  in 
the  church,  or  in  the  world.  My  fellow  Chris- 
tians, let  us  hence  learn  a  lesson  of  forbearance 
to  our  brethren.  It  is  not  right  to  judge  of  an- 
other by  our  own  pattern.  Art  thou  a  warm 
and  active  Christian  ?  Condemn  not  him  whose 
mind  may  be  more  placid  and  contemplative  than 
thine.  He  who  now  creeps  in  humble  silence, 
may,  in  a  moment,  be  raised  higher  than  thon 
art.  -The  same  may  be  said  of  other  differences 
among  the  followers  of  Jesus.  Let  us  then  no 
longer  envy  one  another,  or  indulge  a  rash  and 
censorious  spirit;  but  rather  covet  earnestly  the 
best  gifts,  such  as  meekness  and  love;  and,  by 
the  help  of  Divine  grace,  faithfully  improve  the 
talent  committed  to  our  trust,  that  each  of  us 
may  receive  that  heart-reviving  address,  '  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' — Bogatzski/s  Golden 
Treasury. 


THE   WORD  "  SELAH." 

The  translators  of  the  Bible  have  left  the  He- 
brew word  Selah,  which  occurs  so  often  in  the 
Psalms,  as  they  found  it,  and  of  course  the  Eng- 
lish reader  often  asks  his  minister,  or  some 
learned  friend,  what  it  means,  and  the  minister 
or  learned  friend  has  often  been  obliged  to  confess 
io-norance,  because  it  is  a  matter  in  regard  to 
which  the  most  learned  have  by  no  means  been 
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of  one  mind.  The  Targums,  and  most  of  the 
Jewish  commentators,  give  to  the  word  the 
meaning  of  eternally,  forever.  Rabbi  Kimchi 
regards  it  as  a  sign  to  elevate  the  voice.  The 
authors  of  the  Septuagint  translation  appear  to 
have  regarded  it  as  a  musical  or  rhythmical  note. 
Herder  regards  it  as  indicating  a  change  of  tone. 
Matheson  thinks  it,  as  a  musical  note,  equivalent, 
perhaps,  to  repeat.  According  to  Luther  and 
others,  it  means  silence  t  Gesenius  explains  it 
to  mean,  •'  Let  the  instruments  play,  and  the 
singers"*stbp."  Wocher  regards  it  as  equivalent 
to  sursum  corda — up,  my  soul ! — Sommer,  after 
examining  all  the  seventy-four  passages  in  which 
the  word  occurs,  recognizes  in  every  case  "  an 
actual  appeal  or  summons  to  Jehovah.  They 
are  calls  for  aid,  and  prayers  to  be  heard,  ex- 
pressed either  with  entire  directness,  or  if  not  in 
the  imperative,  '  Hear,  Jehovah  !'  or,  '  Awake 
Jehovah !'  and  the  like,  still  earnest  addresses 
to  God  that  he  would  remember  and  hear,"  <fcc. 
The  word  itself,  he  regards  as  indicating  a  blast 
of  trumpets  by  the  priests.  Selah  itself,  he 
thinks  an  abridged  expression  used  for  Higgaion 
Selah — Higgaion  indicating  the  sound  of  the 
stringed  instruments,  and  Selah  a  vigorous  blast 
of  trumpets. — Bibliotheca  Sacra. 


OPPRESSION  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  terrible  massacres  of  Hayti  and  Martin- 
ique seem  to  have  taught  no  lesson  to  the  tyrants 
of  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Like  the  Bour- 
bons of  France,  the  Governors  of  those  Islands 
never  learn  anything  from  the  current  of  events, 
and  though  the  ojopressed  of  almost  every  clime 
have  lately  risen  to  assert  their  rights,  we  find 
these  petty  island  despots  displaying  no  lack  of 
tyranny.  The  late  acts  of  the  Governor  of 
Cuba  are  an  example,  but  Porto  Rico  now 
furnishes  another.  We  quote  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. — 
JV.  American. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  mercantile  house  in 
this  city  for  copies  of  three  "  bandos,"  or  proc- 
lamations issued  by  Count  Prim,  Captain 
General  of  the  Spanish  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbances  in  the  French 
Islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.  The 
first  of  these,  dated  May  31,  prescribes  severe 
punishments  for  all  offences  of  a  violent  nature, 
and  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  committed 
by  persons  of  negro  race — the  bando  taking 
cognizance  of  all  such  offences  from  the  civil 
tribunals  and  giving  it  to  a  council  of  war,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Captain  General,  with  ex- 
press prohibition  of  interference,  under  any 
circumstances,  by  the  civil  tribunals. 

For  instance,  a  coloured  man  who  lifts  a 
weapon  against  a  white,  if  a  slave,  is  to  be  put 
to  death — if  a  free  man  to  have  his  right  hand 
cut  off,  or,  if  the  white  man  is  wounded,  the 
black,  though  free,  is  to  be  put  to  death. 


For  insulting  speech  or  gesture  to  a  whi  | 
the  slave  is  to  be  imprisoned  five  years — the  frjl 
black  to  suffer  a  minor  punishment,  in  the  dfl 
cretion  of  the  tribunal. 

Other  cases  of  offence  are  provided  for  j 
terms  of  corresponding  severity;  and  senten]| 
is  invariably  to  be  followed  by  execution  with  j 
twenty-four  hours. 

Another  bando,  issued  on  the  9th  of  June,  dl 
fines  and  explains  the  various  provisions  of  til 
first,  and  the  third  informs  the  inhabitants,! 
Porto  Rico  that  they  may  rely  upon  the  vie II 
lance  and  energy  of  the  Captain  General  to  ave  II 
the  danger  menacing  them,  adding  that  he  hi  I" 
sent  an  offer  of  military  assistance  to  the  G  I 
vernment  of  the  Danish  Islands  of>Santa  Cr\  J 
and  St.  Thomas,  in  case  there  should  be  any  fe  | 
of  disturbance  there. 

The  bandos  sent  to  us,  in  the  original  Spanis 
are  accompanied  by  the  following  memorandl 
written  apparently  by  some  American  reside:; 
of  the  island : 

"  In  doing  this,  the  Captain  General  usurps  a  , 
the  authority  in  the  island  ;  when  the  tribunaj 
opposed  him,  he  threatened  to  send  them  all  | 
Spain.    His  despotism  prevails  ;  no  one  dari 
oppose  him  ;  his  will  is  law.    This  cannot  las; 
and  he  will  find  as  the  home  Government  wi 
learn,  that  such  proceedings  will  not  be  endurpij 
The  bandos  were  entirely  uncalled  for,. an] 
have  created  great  dissatisfaction  among  tlj 
coloured  population  ;  they  have  excited  feelinj 
which  never  existed  before,  and  which  ma| 
never  be  allayed.    A  more  impolitic,  ill-judge 
act  could  not  have  been  promulgated  at  thi 
time.    Our  Government  should   instruct  aj 
vessels  of  war  cruising  on  the  West  India  static 
to  call  at  the  convenient  ports  of  Porto  Ric 
and  Cuba ;  our  merchants  have  large  interes  i 
in  both  islands,  and  should  have  Governmenj 
protection.    We  know  that  seeds  of  disconter 
exist  between  the  Government  and  the  Englis, 
consuls.    Great  Britain  will  send  their  fleets  t 
both  Islands." 


CONWAY  TUBULAR  BRIDGE  COMPLETED. 

This  project  of  Mr.  Stephenson  has  bee 
looked  upon  with  great  doubt  by  some,  air! 
almost  ridiculed  by  others,  while  a  third,  butnoj 
over-numerous  class,  have  anticipated  his  eiitir | 
success — consequently  its  completion  has  beei 
looked  to  with  much  interest  by  all ;  and  i 
affords  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  lay  before  ou 
readers  the  following  brief  notice  of  the  subject 
from  the  Railway  Chronicle  of  the  22d  April 
which  informs  us  of  its  entire  success,  ant 
establishes,  more  firmly  if  possible,  the  reputa 
tion  of  its  projector,  as  an  engineer.  Tin 
Chronicle  says  : 

"The  completion  of  the  great  iron  tubula 
bridge  over  the  Conway,  and  the  consequen, 
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opening  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway, 
re  events  of  such  importance,  both  to  the  com- 
munication with  Ireland,  and  to  the  character  of 
ailway  engineering  in  this  country,  that  we 
foil  nust  refer  to  them  once  again.    We  formerly 
:nla  oticed  the  happy  transference  of  the  tube  from 
he  workyard  to  its  position  between  the  oppo- 
ite  piers.    But  it  was  then  a  great  depth  below 
ts  final  place.    It  had  still  to  be  pumped  up  by 
Bramah  press  and  steam  engine,  to  its  height. — 
The  pumping  up  of  this  great  mass — nearly  as 
arge  as  one  of  the  rows  of  houses  in  Great 
Jeorge  street — by  the  two  ends,  is  perhaps  the 
lost  formidable  lift  ever  attempted.    It  was 
ffected  at  the  rate  of  about  two  feet  per  hour, 
nd  was  done  uniformly,  quietly,  and  so  insen- 
ibly  from  the  large  mass,  that  it  seemed  rather 
hat  the  ground  and  sea  and  ^houses  sank  down 
m  ;  elow  the  bridge  than  that  the  bridge  itself  was 
rr  n  motion.    Trains  have  passed  through  with 
,sjj  Teat  loads,  and  without  producing  vibration. 
Ve  understand  that  Capt.  Wynne,  the  inspector 
eneral  of  railways,  has  sanctioned  the  whole 
y   ne,  with  which  he  expressed  great  satisfaction, 
a|  laving  made  a  very  minute  and  critical  examina- 
on  of  it.    We  congratulate  Mr.  Stephenson  in 
aving  thus  converted  one  '  impossibility'  more 
nto  a  practical  fact.    We  hope  he  will  not 
elay  to  give  the  profession  an  account  in  detail 
f  all  the  difficulties  encountered  and  conquered, 
lis  Menai  bridge  will  give  him  little  trouble, 
ve  trust,  after  this  ;  of  which  the  difficulties  are 
liferent  in  degree  rather  than  kind." 


MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

A  friend  called  on  Michael  Angelo,  who  was 
nishing  a  statue.  Some  time  afterward  he 
ailed  again;  the  sculptor  was  still  at  his  work, 
lis  friend  looking  at  the  figure  exclaimed, 
You  have  been  idle  since  I  saw  you  last." 
By  no  means,"  replied  the  sculptor;  "I  have 
etouched  this  part,  and  polished  that;  I  have 
oftened  this  feature,  and  brought  out  this  muscle  ; 

have  given  more  expression  to  this  lip,  and 
lore  energy  to  that  limb."  "  Well,  well,"  said 
is  friend,  "  but  all  these  are  trifles."  "  It  may 
so,"  replied  Angelo,"  "  but  recollect  that 
rifles  make  perfection,  and  that  perfection  is  no 
We." 


MISERIES  OF  WAR. 

We  had  a  visit  yesterday  from  Mr.  James 
Thompson,  late  a  Sergeant  in  the  U.  S.  Regu- 
krs,  but  now  discharged  because  he  was  so 
rounded  in  one  of  the  battles  in  Mexico  as  to 
isable  him  for  farther  duty.  He  was  crippled 
y  a  ball  through  the  leg,  and  had  one  eye 
linded  and  his  head  scientifically  laid  open  by 

sabre-cut,  which  barely  missed  killing  him. 
>o,  being  no  longer  "  available,"  he  was  sent 


adrift  with  an  allowance  of  one  centamile  where- 
with to  make  his  way  home,  and  a  pension  of 
four  dollars  a  month  hereafter.  The  gentlemen 
who  make  wars  and  tell  the  country  how  glo- 
rious they  are,  vote  themselves  from  $25,000  a 
year  down  to  $56  per  week,  with  forty  cents  per 
mile  for  travelling,  while  they  vote  the  men  who 
stop  the  bullets  and  blunt  the  sabre-edges  one  cent 
a  mile  for  travelling  expenses,  and  almost  ninety 
cents  a  week  to  live  on ! — JY".  Y.  Tribune. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PLAGUE. 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  plague  was  unknown. 
Although  densely  populated,  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  was  preserved  by  strict  attention  to 
sanitary  regulations.  But  with  time  came  on 
change — and  that  change  was  in  man.  The 
serene  climate,  the  enriching  river,  that  fruitful 
soil  remained;  but  when  the  experience  of 
2000  years  was  set  at  nought, — when  the  pre- 
cautions previously  adopted  for  preserving  the 
soil  from  accumulated  impurities  were  neglected, 
— when  the  sepulchral  rites  of  civilized  Egypt 
were  exchanged  for  the  modern  but  barbarous 
practices  of  interment, — when  the  land  of  mum- 
mies became,  as  it  now  is,  one  vast  charnel- 
house — the  seed  which  was  sown  brought  forth 
its  bitter  fruit,  and  from  dangerous  innovations 
came  the  most  deadly  pestilence.  The  plague 
first  appeared  in  Egypt  in  the  year  542,  two 
hundred  years  after  the  change  had  been  made 
from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  mode  of  sepul- 
ture;  and  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
actual  condition  of  Egypt,  will  at  once  recognize 
in  the  soil,  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  dreadful  malady  which  constantly  afflicts  the 
people. — Mr.  Walker  on  the  Metropolitan  Grave 
Yards. 


"  One  is  your  Waster,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are 
brethre?i" — "  see  that  ye  love  one  another." 

Teach  us  true  self-denial — we  who  seek 

To  pluck  the  mote  out  of  our  brother's  creeds, 

Till  charity's  forgotten  plant  doth  ask 

For  water — droop,  and  die.    With  zeal  we  watch 

And  weigh  the  doctrine — while  the  spirit  'scapes  ; 

And  in  the  caring  for  our  cummin-seeds, 

Our  metaphysical  hair-splittings,  fail 

To  note  the  orbit  of  that  star  of  love, 

Which  never  sets. 

Yes,  even  the  heathen  tribes — 
Who  from  our  lips,  amid  their  chaos  dark, 
First  heard  the  "  fiat  lux,"  and  joyous  came 
Like  Lazarus  from  his  tomb — do  wildered  ask 
What  guide  to  follow  :  for  they  see  the  men 
They  took  for  angels,  warring  in  their  paths, 
For  Paul  and  for  Apollos,  till  they  lose 
The  certainty  that  they  are  "  one  in  Christ ;" 
That  simple  clue  which  through  life's  labyrinth  leads 
To  heaven's  gate. 

Each  different  sect,  whose  base 
Is  on  the  same  pure  Word,  doth  strictly  scan 
Its  neighbour's  superstructure — point  and  arch, 
Buttress  and  turret — till  the  hymn  of  praise 
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That  from  each  temple  should  go  up  to  God, 
Sinks  in  the  critic's  tone.    All  Christendom 
Is  one  continued  hurnishing  of  shields, 
And  putting  on  of  armor.    So  the  heat 
Of  border  warfare  checks  salvation's  way. 
The  free  complexion  of  another's  thought 
Doth  militate  against  him  :  and  those  shades 
Of  varying  opinion  and  belief,  \ 
Which  sweetly  blended,  with  the  skill  of  love, 
"Would  make  the  picture  beautiful,  are  blamed, 
As  features  of  deformity. 

We  toil 

To  controvert,  to  argue,  to  defend, 

Camping  amidst  imaginary  foes 

And  visioned  heresies.    E'en  brethren  deem 

A  name  of  doctrine,  or  a  form  of  words, 

A  dense  'partition  wall,  tho'  Christ  has  said, 

"  See  that  ye  love  each  other." 

So,  come  forth, 
Ye  who  have  safest  kept  that  Saviour's  law, 
Green  as  a  living  germ  within  your  souls — 
Followers  of  the  Lamb,  stand  meekly  forth, 
And  with  the  gentle  panoply  of  love 
Persuade  the  Christian  churches  to  recall 
Their  wasted  energies  ;  and  consecrate, 
In  one  bright  focal  point,  their  quenchless  zeal — 
Till  from  each  region  of  the  darkened  globe, 
The  everlasting  gospel's  glorious  wing 
Shall  wake  the  nations  to  Jehovah's  praise. 

L.  H.  Sigourney. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate,  the  debate  on  the 
Oregon  bill  has  been  continued  by  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia, Johnson  of  Georgia,  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Johnson  of  Maryland.  On  the  10th  a  bill  was 
passed,  authorizing  Alexandre  Vattemare  to  frank 
and  receive  free  of  postage,  documents,  books  and 
letters  for  international  exchanges.  This  individual 
has  been  for  some  time  in  this  country,  endeavoring 
to  bring  about  a  system  of  international  exchanges 
of  public  and  official  documents,  &c.  On  the  6th, 
the  President  sent  in  to  Congress  the  ratified  Mexi- 
can Treaty.  In  the  House,  on  the  5th,  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  Constitution  vests  in  Congress 
the  power  to  appropriate  money  for  the  improve- 
ment of  harbors  and  navigable  rivers,  was  passed, 
yeas  128,  nays  55.  A  bill  was  reported  for  the 
purchase  of  the  papers  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Francis  R.  Shunk.  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
resigned  that  office  on  the  9th  inst,  in  consequence 
of  extreme  ill  health.  By  this  resignation,  William 
F.  Johnson,  of  Armstrong  Co.,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Senate,  becomes  acting  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  office  of  Governor,  more  than  three 
months  before  the  annual  election,  a  successor  shall 
be  chosen  at  that  election.  The  election  will  occur 
this  year  on  the  10th  of  10th  month,  and  the  indi- 
vidual then  elected  would  assume  the  duties  of 
Governor  on  the  16th  of  1st  month  next ;  but  the 
North  American  points  out  a  difficulty  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  Election  Law  of  1 S39  directs  that 
the  writs  of  election  to  supply  the  vacancy  shall 
be  issued  by  the  acting  Governor  at  least  three 
months  before  the  election,  which  it  is  now  too 
late  to  do.  The  above  paper  recommends  an  extra 
session  of  'he  Legislature  to  remedy  this  difficulty. 

Europe. — The  steamship  Caledonia  brings  news 
from  Liverpool  to  the  24th  ult.  The  state  of  trade 
was  considered  rather  more  favourable.  The  long 
expected  motion  of  Joseph  Hume,  for  the  reform 


of  the  representation,  extension  of  suffrage,  v 
by  ballot,  and  triennial  Parliaments,  came  on 
the  20th,  when  he  presented  a  vast  number 
petitions,  and  made  a  long  and  able  speech, 
support  of  his  motion,  and  the  Premier,  Lord  Jc 
Russell,  replied,  in  direct  and  decided  opposit 
to  it.    In  Ireland,  clubs  were  forming  very  extd 
sively,  the  members  of  which  are  said  to  meet  I 
gularly  for  military  training.    It  is  stated  that 
Dublin  alone  there  were  forty  clubs  of  300  me 
bers  each.    A  newspaper  to  be  called  The  Iri 
Felon,  was  to  appear  on  the  24th,  as  a  successor 
Mitchell's  United  Irishman.    France  appears  to 
in  a  great  ferment.    Disorders  have  taken  place  | 
several  depaitments,  and  in  Paris  the  Bonapa  \ 
excitement  has  resulted  in  a  bloody  insurreeticj 
At  the  last  telegraphic  despatches  from  that  ci  I 
it  was  announced  that  barricades  had  been  ere! 
ed,  and  thetroops  and  National  Guards  were  fig  i 
ing  desperately  with  the  people^    Still  later  sj 
counts  from  London  say  that  all  communicatii 
with  Paris  appears  to  be  cut  off.    The  Austria  I 
have  gained  some  important  advantages  in  t 
Venetian   country,   having  taken   Vicenza  a 
Padua.    The  insurrection  is  spreading  in  the  p 
vinces  of  Naples,  and  Provisional  Governmei 
have  been  formed  at  Cosenza  and  Potenza.  It] 
stated  that  the  Swedes  have  commenced  sendi! 
troops  into  Denmark  to  assist  the  Danes  again 
Germany.    It  is  also  reported  that  a  large  numlj 
of  Russian  men  of  war  are  collected  in  the  Balij 
and  large  Russian  armies  are  gathering  on  t 
frontiers  of  Germany.    In  Berlin,  the  Guards  hi\ 
ing  wounded  some  men  in  endeavoring  to  dispei] 
a  crowd  of  workmen  who  had  gone  to  the  Minis! I 
to  demand  work  or  money,  the  people  took  I 
arms,  threw  up  barricades,  and  seized  on  t 
Arsenal.  It  appears  that  the  Assembly  had  agre 
to  a  motion  to  send  away  the  troops  and  put  the) 
selves  under  the  protection  of  the  people.    At  t 
last  accounts  the  city  was  quiet.    Austria  is 
great  confusion — the  races  composing  the  emp] 
appear  to  be  separating.    Bohemia  has  for  sor 
time  been  in  a  semi-insurrectionary  state,  and 
Provisional  Government  had  been  constituted 
Prague.    The  Emperor   having  refused  to  cc 
firm  this  Government,  the  people  rose  in  am 
and    the    royal  troops    thereupon  commend! 
cannonading  the  city  from  the  batteries  arourj 
It  is  reported  that  the  city  was  reduced  to  ruirj 
with  a  terrific  destruction  of  life.    It  is  also  sa? 
that  a  band  of  Servians  had  marched  into  Hungatj 
and  that  a  Russian  army  had  entered  Wallach 
in  Turkey.    Anarchy  and  bloodshed  seem  close  ' 
hand  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  t 
danger  of  a  general  European  war  appears  vel 
imminent. 


FREE  PRODUCE  STORE  IN  OHIO. 

We  are  informed  that  a  Free  Produce  Store 
about  to  be  opened,  under  ihe  care  of  Joseph  W 
Hams,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  in  which  a  genei 
assortment  of  goods  produced  by  the  labour  of  fre 
men  will  be  offered  to  the  public.  The  abov 
mentioned  Friend  is  now  in  this  city  making  i 
his  supplies. 


[GF"A  Friend  with  a  small  family  wishes 
obtain  a  couple  of  boarders.    Apply  next  do' 
below  No.  163  Wood  street  above  Tenth. 
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,    A  TESTIMONY 

7rom  Hardshaw  West  Monthly  Meeting  con- 
cerning Elizabeth  Robson,  deceased. 

This,  our  beloved  friend,  the  youngest  daughter 
f  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Stephenson  of  Bridling- 
)n  Quay,  in  Yorkshire,  was  born  there  on  the 
5th  of  the  6th  month,  1771.  Of  her  early  re- 
jgious  impressions  we  have  but  few  particulars, 
jut  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  very 
loung,  her  mind  was  preciously  favoured  with 
lie  visitations  of  Divine  love.  On  one  occasion, 
vhilst  but  a  child,  her  parents  being  absent  from 
ome,  her  youngest  brother  was  much  distressed 
t  being  left  without  them  ;  observing  this,  and 
^rticipating  in  the  same  feeling,  she  knelt  down 
ud  fervently  implored  the  Divine  preservation, 
I'hich  had  a  calming  influence  upon  their  tender 
linds. 

After  the  decease  of  her  parents,  she  resided 
'ith  her  brother,  Isaac  Stephenson,  at  Stockton- 
Tees,  until  the  year  1796,  when  she  was 
nited  in  marriage  with  our  friend,  Thomas 
obson,  then  of  Darlington,  a  union  which  they 
ere  permitted  to  enjoy  for  the  space  of  nearly 
>rty-seven  years. 
For  several  years  she  had  to  pass  through 
tany  spiritual  exercises  and  conflicts  of  mind,  a 
reparation,  no  doubt,  for  that  service  to  which 
le  was  afterwards  called.  As  the  work  of 
ivine  grace  progressed  in  her  own  soul,  her 
iterest  in  the  eternal  welfare  of  her  feliow-pro- 
ssors  increased  also,  and  she  was  at  times  con- 
rained  to  give  expression  of  her  feelings  in 
eetings  for  discipline.  In  the  year  1808  she 
as  made  willing,  in  a  Meeting  for  Worship,  to 
cpress  her  desire  "  that  those  who  were  quali- 
d  for  service  in  the  church  might  come  for- 
ard  in  their  ranks  in  righteousness."  After 
is  act  of  dedication,  she  told  her  husband  that 
2r  mind  felt  "  clothed  with  the  garment  of 
•aise."    Being-  faithful  in  the  little,  she  became 


ruler  over  more  ;  yet  she  was  deeply  solicitous 
that,  in  so  solemn  an  engagement,  she  might  be 
preserved  from  moving  without  the  renewed 
putting  forth  of  the  Heavenly  Shepherd. 

In  the  year  1810,  she  was  recorded  as  an  ac- 
knowledged minister,  and  in  the  following  year 
removed  with  her  husband  and  family  to  Sunder- 
land, within  the  compass  of  Newcastle  Monthly 
Meeting.  From  a  very  early  period,  after  this 
time,  she  was  for  several  years  largely  engaged 
in  religious  service  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  in  1813,  in  company  with  her  brother,  Isaac 
Stephenson,  she  visited  Ireland.  Of  one  of  the 
services  on  this  journey,  she  thus  writes  :  "  We 
have  had  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  family- 
sittings  at  Cork  ;  the  cup  which  hath  been 
handed  to  us  hath  been  mixed,  both  bitter  and 
sweet,  but  without  the  former  we  cannot  expect 
to  enjoy  the  latter,  so  that  I  desire  to  be  thankful 
for  both."  She  also  visited  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  had  extensive  labour  amongst  the  miners 
and  sea-faring  men  in  Cornwall,  Northumber- 
land, and  Durham,  amongst  whom,  it  is  believed, 
that  seals  to  her  ministry  remain  to  this  day. 

In  the  year  1816,  she  was  deeply  exercised 
under  a  belief  that  it  was  required  of  her  to  visit 
some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
company  with  Elizabeth  Fry,  (daughter  of 
William  Storrs  Fry,)  she  entered  upon  this  ardu- 
ous engagement,  in  which  they  were  joined  by 
William  Allen  and  his  wife.  After  travelling 
through  part  of  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland,  this  little  company  was 
brought  into  much  affliction  at  Geneva,  by  the 
illness  of  Charlotte  Allen,  whose  decease  soon 
afterwards  took  place  in  that  city.  This  was  to 
Elizabeth  Robson  and  her  companion  a  distress- 
ing and  discouraging  circumstance  ;  but  their 
friend,  William  Allen,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
affliction,  was  made  instrumental  to  their  help, 
and  encouraged  them  to  proceed  with  their  reli- 
gious engagement,  remarking,  that  "  we  ought 
not  to  dispute  in  the  dark  what  we  have  seen  in 
the  light."  Upon  leaving  Nismes,  whilst  on 
this  journey,  she  thus  wrote:  "Soon  after  we 
set  off,  I  felt  my  mind  drawn  into  silence,  and 
such  a  flow  of  peace  filled  my  heart,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  as  I  have  seldom  experienced;  in 
which  I  rejoiced,  and  a  song  of  praise  was  raised 
in  my  soul  for  the  many  favours  extended  in 
divers  ways  to  me,  a  poor  unworthy  creature." 
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In  the  certificate  from  the  Friends  at  Minden, 
this  visit  is  recorded  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  By  their  ministry,  received  of  the  Lord,  both 
in  meetings  and  in  families,  they  have  enlivened, 
watered,  watched,  and  strengthened  the  seed  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  so  that  we  have  cause  to 
be  humbly  thankful  to  the  Great  Father  for  this 
extension  of  his  favour." 

During  the  five  following  years  she  was  much 
engaged  in  religious  service,  having  in  that 
period  visited  Scotland,  the  Orkney  Islands,  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  and  some  parts  of 
Wales,  also  Ireland  a  second  time. 

In  the  year  1821,  she  removed  with  her  hus- 
band and  family  to  Liverpool,  and  thus  became 
a  member  of  this  Monthly  Meeting.  Respecting 
this  change  of  residence  she  remarks,  "  I  soon 
found  an  extensive  field  of  labour  opened  for 
me,  not  only  among  Friends,  but  also  among  the 
people  generally."  Many  public  meetings  were 
soon  afterwards  held  in  Liverpool  and  its  vicinity, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Lancashire.  The  sweet 
peace  and  cheerful  composure  which  usually 
attended  her  at  the  conclusion  of  these  engage- 
ments evinced,  as  she  frequently  remarked,  that 
she  had  not  expended  her  own  strength,  and 
that  He  whom  she  was  endeavouring  faithfully 
to  serve,  was  a  good  and  gracious  Master. 

With  that  dedication  which  marked  her  ser- 
vices, she  continued  to  labour  diligently  amongst 
Friends  and  others  in  various  parts  of  this  nation, 
until  the  year  1824,  when  she  entered  upon  a 
visit  to  the  continent  of  North  America.  This 
engagement  occupied  four  years,  during  which 
she  had  many  deep  baptisms  and  conflicts  to 
endure.  These  were  greatly  increased  by  hav- 
ing to  contend  against  the  unsound  principles  so 
mournfully  prevalent  there  at  that  time  ;  herein 
she  had  often  to  encounter  much  opposition,  yet 
she  was  enabled,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  un- 
flinchingly to  uphold  our  belief  in  the  divinity 
and  atonement  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Referring  to  this  engagement  she  re- 
marks, "Thus,  after  many  perils  by  sea  and 
land,  and  amongst  false  brethren,  I  was  permitted, 
through  adorable  goodness,  to  reach  my  own 
dear  home,  and  to  meet  my  beloved  husband  and 
children  in  sweet  peace,  to  ourhuinble  rejoicing; 
everlasting  praise  be  ascribed  to  the  Lord  for  his 
care  and  protection  to  one  of  the  least  of  his 
flock." 

In  1831,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  she 
again  visited  some  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  holding  meetings  with  those  under  our 
name,  and  with  serious  persons  of  other  denomi- 
nations in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  South 
of  France.  From  the  year  1832  to  1837,  she 
continued  to  be  diligently  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  various  religious  services  ;  and  in  the 
year  1838,  accompanied  by  her  beloved  husband, 
she  embarked  a  second  time  for  America,  in 
which  country  she  laboured  abundantly,  much 
to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  Friends.  She 


also  held  numerous  meetings  with  the  inhabitan 
both  white  and  coloured,  in  many  parts,  r 
only  where  Friends  are  settled,  but  in  other  cl 
tricts  of  the  United  States,  remote  from  any 
their  meetings.    We  find  the  following  memj 
randum  written  during  the  course  of  this  journe;  j 
"  The  pure  seed  of  life  seems  to  lie  very  low 
many  places,  and  much  obscured  by  an  earth 
mind  and  a  spirit  of  ease  ;  and  sometimes,  af 
feeling  entirely  divested  of  all  sense  of  gocj 
when  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  death  1 
be  experienced,  I  have  found  that  by  keeping  n, 
eye  directed  to  my  gracious  Master,  a  little  fig 
has  arisen  out  of  the  darkness,  like  a  little  spri  j 
of  life,  which,  by  attending  to  it,  has  increase  I 
and  strength  has  been  afforded  and  matter  sti 
plied  to  advocate  the  precious  cause  of  trutl! 
and  in  the  fresh  opening  close  doctrine  has  be  t 
handed  forth  in  gospel  authority,  in  love,  ail 
without  fear  of  giving  offence,  the  slavish  fear  I 
man  being  taken  away.    After  such  seasons  | 
great  exercise,  sweet  peace  has  been  my  portioi 
and  my  spirit  at  times  has  bowed  in  revere j 
thankfulness  to  my  heavenly  Father,  in  that  II 
is  pleased  to  make  use  of  so  unworthy  a  crei 
ture,  and  desires  have  been  renewed  that  I  migj 
be  increasingly  prepared  for  his  most  blesS'j 
work  and  service."    She  returned  from  this  el 
tensive  field  of  labour  in  the  year  1842,  in  t 
possession  of  that  peace  and  comfort  whit 
abundantly  compensated  for  all  her  labours,  ail 
for  which  her  heart  was  often  filled  with  gra  j 
tude  to  her  gracious  Lord. 

She  regarded  this  as  an  evening  sacrifice,  ai| 
with  the  exception  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  fan 
lies  of  Friends  in  her  own  Monthly  Meeting.! 
visit  to  Friends  in  Scotland,  and  attending  til 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  she  spent  the  she) 
remainder  of  her  life  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  I 
home,  to  which  she  had  naturally  a  peculij 
attachment.  This,  however,  did  not  prevej 
her  from  being  again  made  willing  to  forego  hi 
domestic  comforts  for  the  service  of  her  Divi 
Master,  and  at  the  Monthly  Meeting,  held  < 
the  30th  of  the  11th  month,  1843,  she  acquaint1 
her  friends  that  she  apprehended  it  was  requirj 
of  her  to  visit  Friends  of  the  Quarterly  Meetiij 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  intimating,  at  til 
same  time,  her  sense  of  the  diminution  of  hi 
bodily  powers,  but  desiring  that  her  little  remaij 
ing  strength  might  be  spent  in  the  service  of  hi 
Lord.  She  was  cordially  liberated  for  this  won 
but  on  the  following  day,  whilst  making  prepai! 
tions  for  the  journey,  she  was  seized  with 
attack  of  paralysis,  which  suddenly  reduced  li 
to  a  state  of  helplessness,  and  nearly  depriv 
her  of  the  power  of  speech.  Under  these  c 
cumstances,  almost  precluded  from  any  expn 
sion,  and  awakening  but  at  distant  intervals  tc 
transient  slate  of  consciousness,  the  patie 
endurance  of  her  affliction,  the  calmness  a 
serene  repose  which  rested  upon  her  coun 
nance,  and  the  precious  feeling  attending,  h 
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nished  abundant  evidence  that  all  was  peace 
within. 

In  this  state  she  continued  until  the  11th  of 
the  12th  month,  when  her  purified  spirit,  freed 
from  the  shackles  of  mortality,  was  permitted, 
iwe  reverently  trust,  through  the  mercy  and  medi- 
cation of  our  holy  Redeemer,  to  join  the  general 
(assembly  and'  church  of  the  first-born  which  are 
(written  in  heaven,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men 
|made  perfect. 

She  died  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age, 
(having  been  a  minister  about  thirty-six  years. 
|Her  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burying- 
ilground  at  Liverpool,  on  the  17th  of  the  12th 
imonth,  1843,  on  which  occasion  a  large  and 
(solemn  meeting  was  held,  and  many  testimonies 
jwere  borne  to  the  power  and  efficacy  of  that 
igrace  by  which  she  had  become  what  she  was. 
|  Our  dear  friend  deeply  felt  the  need  of  renew- 
led  baptisms  preparatory  to  any  public  service  in 
(the  cause  of  her  Divine  Master,  and  it  was  only 
jto  those  most  intimate  with  her  that  what  she 
experienced  on  these  occasions  was  known,  she 
being  concerned  to  observe  the  injunction,  "  But 
thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and 
wash  thy  face  ;  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men 
to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret." 

She  was  largely  gifted  for  religious  service, 
sound  and  scriptural  in  doctrine,  firmly  uphold- 
ing the  religious  testimonies  more  peculiar  to 
our  Society,  and  never  shrinking  from  the  faith- 
ful declaration  of  them.  She  was  often  led  to 
unfold  and  explain  the  important  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  her  illustrations  of  which  were  strikingly 
appropriate,  and  we  believe  that  to  many  her 
Gospel  labours  were  blessed.  In  expostulating 
with  the  careless,  the  lukewarm,  the  worldly- 
minded,  or  the  rebellious,  she  was  earnest  and 
persuasive.  In  religious  meetings,  with  those 
not  of  our  own  Society,  she  was  eminently 
qualified,  and  in  her  private  labours  in  the  fami- 
lies of  Friends,  (a  service  in  which  she  was 
often  engaged  during  the  whole  of  her  course  as 
a  minister,)  she  was  frequently  led  to  exhort 
them  to  simplicity  and  moderation  in  all  things, 
setting  forth  the  safety  of  such  a  state,  and  how 
greatly  it  tends  to  relieve  the  mind  from  undue 
anxiety  and  unnecessary  burdens. 

In  the  diligent  occupation  of  her  time  our  dear 
friend  was  a  striking  example,  being  always 
careful,  when  not  called  into  public  religious 
I  service,  that  it  should  be  constantly  and  usefully 
employed.  In  her  private  walk  she  was  careful 
j  to  observe  that  simplicity  and  moderation  which 
she  was  often  engaged  to  recommend  to  others, 
and  she  was  much  beloved  for  her  humility  and 
meekness.  She  deeply  felt  for,  and  sympaihized 
with,  those  in  affliction,  whether  of  body  or 
mind,  and  amongst  the  many  outward  trials 
which  it  was  her  own  lot  from  time  to  time  to 
endure,  she  was  preserved  in  much  patience  and 
resignation,  and  favoured  to  maintain  great 
equanimity  and  cheerfulness. 


In  her  dedicated  course  has  been  fulfilled  that 
declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  "  The  path  of  the 
just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 


From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

HISTORY  OF  A  SOD. 
'Always  examine  what  other  men  reject  as  worthless.' 
(Concluded  from  page  678.) 

Let  us  lay  the  grass  stem  under  the  knife.  On 
removing  its  leaves  from  the  glistening  surface  of 
the  stem,  they  will  be  found  attached  at  their 
base  to  a  joint,  which  they  also  partly  embrace. 
What  are  these  joints  ?  Passing  the  knife 
through  the  stem,  it  is  found  that  it  has  this 
striking  difference  from  other  plants:  it  is  .a 
hollow  tube,  and  at  each  joint  a  sort  of  diaphragm 
or  cross  partition  is  stretched  so  as  to  divide  the 
stem  into  a  number  of  closed  cylinders,  each 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  one 
above  or  below.  This  is  exactly  the  structure 
of  a  bamboo.  It  is  on  this  account  that  a  great 
botanist  had  declared  that  our  tiny  inhabitants  of 
the  sod,  which  we  have  been  wont  to  despise 
and  trample  under  foot,  belong  to  a  noble  family, 
which,  under  favouring  influences  of  sun  and 
warmth,  carry  their  heads  near  ten  times  higher 
in  the  heavens  than  we  ourselves — these  are  the 
bamboos.  In  his  own  words — the  words  of 
Nees  Von  Esenbeck — grasses  are  but  dwarf 
bamboos.  The  microscope  only  can  reveal  the 
true  beauty  and  structure  of  the  minute  flowers 
which  adorn  the  lowly  grasses.  Thus  examined, 
they  present  a  pleasing  and  interesting  study. 
Every  one  must  have  seen  the  curious  little 
spikelets  of  the  brome,  or  meadow  grasses  ;  and 
the  attentive  eye  will  have  marked  here  and  there 
a  yellow  stamen  peeping  out  of  its  unattractive 
flower.  The  microscope,  or  a  good  lens,  reveals 
the  fact,  that  every  spikelet  is  made  up  of  many 
flowers  beautifully  arranged  together,  as  if  they 
were  the  coverings  of  one  which  does  not  appear. 
Each  little  flower  consists  of  a  couple  of  tiny 
scales,  supporting  the  hairs  or  bristles  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar.  These  little  scales — 
technically,  palea — cover  two  other  smaller 
scales,  which  appear  to  be  the  rudimentary  calyx 
or  corolla  of  the  flower;  and  these,  with  the 
others,  enclose  and  shelter  the  stamens  and 
ovary.  With  the  structure  of  the  seed  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  deal.  Suffice  it  to  add, 
that  in  the  counsels  of  a  watchful  Providence,  it 
has  beeu  so  ordained  that  that  rapidity  of  growth 
which  is  essential  to  the  speedy  covering  of  the 
earth  wiih  her  green  mantle,  has  been  both  fore- 
seen and  beautifully  provided  for  in  its  fabrica- 
tion. 

We  may  consider  that,  two  chemical  processes 
meet  in  our  so  I — the  one  belonging  to  the 
chemistry  of  life,  the  other  to  that  of  decay  and 
dea  h.  To  take  the  last  fir-it.  If  the  roots  of 
the  sod  are  carefully  examined,  it  will  not  be 
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difficult  to  separate  the  living  from  the  dead ; 
and  the  latter  class  includes  the  decaying  and 
decayed.    The  brown,  friable,  pulverulent  matter 
which  is  called  mould,  and  composes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  underground  mass  of  the 
sod,  is  vegetable  fibre,  having  undergone  its  com- 
plete decay.    Chemists  call  it  humus.    It  is  in- 
soluble, or  nearly  so,  in  water  ;  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, although  rich  in  carbon,  contribute  any  of 
that  element  directly  to  the  thick  vegetation 
flourishing  above.    Yet  it  was  long  considered 
that  this  very  humus  was  the  real  and  only 
origin  of  the  wood  of  plants.    As,  however, 
plants  can  only  receive  soluble  particles  by  their 
roots,  and  those  of  humus  are  insoluble,  it  is  a 
very  simple  and  just  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  that 
the  source  of  carbon  in  vegetation  lies  not  for 
the  most  part  in  the  soil.    The  thin  air  and  the 
viewless  winds  will  better  answer  the  question. 
Is  the  humus  of  the  sod,  then,  altogether  useless  ? 
Not  so.    It  is  the  reservoir  of  all  the  alkaline 
and  mineral  ingredients  of  the  last  generation  of 
plants,  and  these  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
well-being,  even  to  the  existence  of  vegetation. 
In  the  undisturbed  greensward,  allowed  to  lie  for 
years  by  the  grazier,  this  stock  of  salts  amounts 
to  a  large  quantity  ;  and  if  the  plough  is  now 
sent  through  it,  the  smiling  sod  torn  up,  broken, 
and  crushed  and  sown  for  wheat,  a  crop  of  vast 
luxuriance  follows.    But  this  only  lasts  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  the  land  returns  to  its  former 
average,  or  possibly  falls  under,  for  reasons  not 
to  be  here  entered  into.    In  the  upper  layers  of 
the  sod,  vegetable  fibre  in  the  actual  process  of 
decay  is  sure  to  be  found.    It  may  be  recognised 
by  its  crumbling  character  and  brown  colour. 
Possibly  it  consists  of  the  slain  bodies  of  the 
grasses  which  were  felled  by  the  last  winter's 
frosts.    Water  and  air  are  busy  here;  the  work 
of  destruction  hastens  on ;  the  woody  fibres 
undergo  'eremecausis,'  to  use   the  Liebigian 
phrase — that  is,  they  are  slowly,  or  by  degrees 
consumed.    In  so  doing,  they  are  continually 
evolving  small  portions  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
the  fibres  become  more  and  more  broken  up  ; 
until  at  length  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  pulverulent  humus  above-mention- 
ed.   In  this  process  all  the  salts  and  mineral 
constituents  which  entered  into  the  composition 
of  the  original  fibres  are  again  surrendered  to  the 
soil  in  their  turn,  to  enter  into  new  relations,  and 
to  serve  new  purposes   in  the  physiological 
economy  of  another  generation.    The  carbonic 
acid  gas  eliminated  in  decay  is  not  produced  in 
vain.    When  the  rootlets  of  the  young  grasses 
are  feeble,  while  the  growing  stem  and  leaves 
draw  much  upon  them,  the  genial  rain  descend- 
ing dissolves  this  gas,  and  supplies  it  to  the 
spnngioles  of  the  roots  in  a  liquid  form,  to  be 
then  carried  up  into  the  vegetable  system,  and 
there  decomposed.    So  far  for  the  chemistry  of 
deatli  in  the  sod.    How  little  do  we  prize  the 
purifying  influence  of  our  green  fields  !  How 


little  value  the  myriads  of  minute  laboratories  in 
the  greensward,  which,  busy  all  the  day  long,( 
drink  up  the  detrimental  carbonic  acid  gas  of  our 
empoisoned  air,  and  pour  out  in  return,  volume 
for  volume,  invisible  fountains  of  purest  oxygen ! 
Such,  humble  as  they  are,  is  their  high  vocation, 
so  far  as  it  directly  relates  to  man.  Thai  fatal 
gas  which  he  and  his  manufactures,  and  his 
humbler  relatives  in  the  zoological  scheme — 
animals,  birds,  and  the  almost  invisible  insect- 
alike  combine  to  produce,  the  cheerful  sward 
feeds  upon,  gladly  appropriates,  makes  into 
wood,  turns  into  leaves  and  stems,  and,  more 
useful  still,  converts  into  health-sustaining  food 
for  man  and  beast.  During  the  shades  of  night 
the  grass  lands,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  vege- 
tation, evolve  carbonic  acid  ;  but  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  preponder- 
ance is  incomparably  in  favour  of  the  oxygen 
evolution  during  the  day. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  tender  blades  which 
crown  our  sod  as  forming  food.  The  chemical 
analysis  effected  by  Sir  H.  Davy  shows  that 
the  following  principles  in  the  grasses  are  those 
by  the  possession  of  which  it  is  adapted  for  this 
end.  Their  remarkable  simplicity  will  not  fail 
to  be  observed  :  mucilage,  sugar,  bitter  extractive 
matter,  a  substance  analogous  to  albumen,  and 
various  saline  ingredients. 

Let  this  suffice  for  the  history  of  a  sod.  The 
desire  has  been  to  exhibit,  however  imperfectly, 
the  rich  and  varied  amount  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion which  maybe  made  to  flow  out  of  the  con- 
templation of  one  of  the  commonest  objects  in 
nature. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 
The  increasing  business  of  our  city  and  coun- 
try, the  multiplication  of  our  manufactures,  and 
the  steady,  annual  addition  to  our  agricultural 
productions,  are  not  unfrequent  topics  of  con- 
versation, or  of  newspaper  paragraphs.  Indeed, 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  terms, increase,  "pro- 
gress,  &c,  that  we  do  not  always  confine  our 
application  of  them  to  the  arts,  manufactures  and 
multiplying  population  of  our  country,  but  are 
quite  ready,  forsooth,  to  refer  them  to  ourselves, 
and  not  a  few  have,  rationally  enough,  as  they 
believe,  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  our  intel- 
lectual developments  here  in  the  United  States, 
have  progressed  and  progressed,  until  we  have 
really  got  ahead  of  all  our  transatlantic  contem- 
poraries !  Now  these  latter  suggestions  of  our 
vanity,  it  is  true,  are  all  silly  enough :  and  we 
will  say  but  little  about  our  wisdom,  as  one  is 
not  apt  to  place  much  confidence  in  that  which 
openly  puts  forth  its  claim  to  superiority.  But 
if  we  refer  the  terms  I  have  used  to  many  cir- 
cumstances around  us,  it  would  really  seem  as  if 
we  had  good  ground  for  doing  so.  Divine  Pro- 
vidence has  permitted  us  to  move  on  in  an 
almost  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity.  Pro- 
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gress,  to.  an  unprecedented  extent,  has  been 
*   stamped  upon  our  earthly  concerns. 

There  scarcely  need  be  produced  a  more 
striking  instance  of  this,  in  a  new  line  of  busi- 
ness— a  new  channel  for  enterprise — than  the 
coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania.  The  pioneers  of 
that  experiment  are  yet  living, — active  men, 
Somewhat,  indeed,  beyond  the  prime  of  life,  but 
still  well  able  to  plan  and  to  execute.  Many  of 
the  readers  of  the  Review  in  this  city,  will  re- 
member when  a  few  tons  of  coal  were  brought 
here,  and  persons  could  scarcely  be  found — not 
to  buy  it — but  who  were  willing  to  receive  it  as 
a  gift,  and  consume  it  as  an  experiment,  in  their 
houses.  When  the  Legislature  in  1818  gave  to 
Josiah  White,  and  two  or  three  others,  authority 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh,  their 
project  was  considered  so  chimerical,  it  was  a 
common  opinion,  even  among  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  themselves,  that  the  applicants 
had  only  received  legal  authority  to  facilitate 
their  own  ruin.  In  1820,  after  overcoming  dif- 
ficulty that  followed  difficulty,  the  Lehigh  Navi- 
gation and  Coal  Company — which  particular 
circumstances,  that  I  need  not  stop  here  to  ex- 
plain, had  called  into  existence — succeeded  in 
sending  365  tons  of  coal  to  Philadelphia.  This 
quantity  completely  stocked  the  market,  and  it 
was  not  easily  disposed  of.  The  next  year  the 
title  of  the  company  was  changed  to  that  by 
which  it  is  now  known — The  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company,  and  a  little  more  than 
one  thousand  tons  of  coal,  were  landed  at  our 
wharves,  principally  at  Walnut  street.  This 
business,  from  the  small  beginning  we  have 
glanced  at,  has  been  steadily  increasing :  and 
there  is  no  question  but  the  rapid  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  beautiful  city,  is,  under  Pro- 
vidence, mainly  attributable  to  the  opening  of 
these  new  and  vast  resources  for  fuel,  and  the 
timely  introduction  of  the  Anthracite  coal. 

About  10,000  tons  are  now  daily  sent  from 
our  mines.  For  the  week  ending  the  13th  inst., 
the  Reading  Rail  Road  carried  35,109  tons. 
There  were  shipped  in  the  same  time  from  the 
Lehigh  region,  20,714  tons,  and  by  the  Schuyl- 
kill canal,  there  were  sent  down  13,613  tons. 
Last  year  about  2,000,000  of  tons  were  trans- 
ported on  our  three  great  thoroughfares — the 
Lehigh  Navigation,  the  Reading  Rail  Road,  and 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation.  Already  this  season, 
nearly  1,100,000  tons  have  been  sent  to  find  a 
market.  About  5000  tons  are  daily,  except  First 
day,  deposited  by  the  Reading  Rid  Road,  at  its 
depot,  at  Richmond,  some  two  or  thre©  miles  up 
the  Delaware.  Most  of  this  is  shipped  to  feed 
the  furnaces  and  engines  of  our  eastern  friends  ; 
and  with  40  or  50  vessels  continually  loading  at 
the  wharves,  we  find  Richmond  one  of  the 
busiest  places  we  have  seen  :  as  bustling  and  as 
dirty  as  the  heart  even  of  a  steam  engine — were 
we  allowed  to  speak  of  the  phy-iology  of  a 
machine — could  desire.    It  is  well  worth  while 


for  our  own  citizens  and  strangers  to  put  on  their 
every  day  clothes  and  examine  it  for  themselves. 

z. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

BROTHERLY  KINDNESS. 

Not  only  in  spirituals,  but  also  in  matters  re- 
lating to  this  life,  are  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture oftentimes  highly  instructive.  What  a 
valuable  lesson  may  even  the  selfish  man  derive 
from  Prov.  xi.  24, — "  There  is  that  scattereth, 
and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 
The  following  verse  also — "he  that  watereth, 
shall  be  watered  also  himself" — conveys  a  lesson 
of  the  same  character,  and  may  incite  us  all  to 
"be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another,  with 
brotherly  love."  The  following  incident  is  illus- 
trative of  the  texts  I  have  quoted,  and  shows  to 
advantage  the  natural  tendency  of  a  kindly  act,  to 
be  reflected  back  upon  him  who  performs  it. 

Z. 

"  A  story  is  told  of  two  travellers  in  Lapland, 
which  throws  more  light  on  the  art  of  being 
happy  than  a  whole  volume  of  precepts  and 
aphorisms.  Upon  a  very  cold  day  in  the  winter, 
they  were  driving  along  in  a  sledge,  wrapped  up 
in  furs  from  head  to  foot.  Even  their  faces 
were  closely  covered ;  and  you  could  see  hardly 
anything  but  their  eyebrows ;  and  these  were 
white  and  glistening  with  frost.  At  length  they 
saw  a  poor  man  who  had  sunk  down,  benumbed 
and  frozen,  in  the  snow.  '  We  must  stop  and 
help  him,'  said  one  of  the  travellers.  'Stop 
and  help  him?'  replied  the  other;  'you  will 
never  think  of  stopping  on  such  a  day  as  this ! 
We  are  half  frozen  ourselves,  and  ought  to  be  at 
our  journey's  end  as  soon  as  possible.'  'But  I 
cannot  leave  this  man  to  perish,'  rejoined  the 
more  humane  traveller ;  'I  must  go  to  his  relief;' 
and  he  stopped  his  sledge.  '  Come,'  said  he, 
'come  and  help  me  to  rouse  him.'  'Not  I,'  re- 
plied the  other,  'I  have  too  much  regard  for  my 
own  life  to  expose  myself  to  this  freezing  atmo- 
sphere more  than  is  necessary.  I  will  sit  here, 
and  keep  myself  as  warm  as  I  can  till  you  come 
back.'  So  saying,  he  resolutely  kept  his  seat; 
while  his  companion  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
the  perishing  man,  whom  they  had  so  provi- 
dentially discovered.  The  ordinary  means  for 
restoring  consciousness  and  activity  were  tried 
with  complete  success.  But  the  kind-hearted 
traveller  was  so  intent  upon  saving  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature,  that  he  had  forgotten  his  own 
exposure;  and  what  were  the  consequences? 
Why,  the  very  effort  which  he  had  made  to 
warm  the  stranger,  warmed  himself! — And  thus 
he  had  a  two-fold  reward.  He  had  the  sweet 
consciousness  of  doing  a  benevolent  act,  and  he 
also  found  himself  glowing  from  head  to  foot,  by 
reason  of  the  exertions  which  he  had  made.  And 
how  was  it  with  his  companion,  who  had  been 
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so  much  afraid  of  exposing  himself?  He  was 
almost  ready  to  freeze,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  he  had  been  making  to  keep  warm." 


For  Friends'  Review. 

SAGACITY  AND  ATTACHMENT  OF  A  HORSE. 

Instances  frequently  occur  in  which  domestic 
animals  are  evidently  made  instrumental  to  the 
preservation  of  life  by  the  application  of  a 
sagacity  which  does  not  fall  within  the  usual 
range  of  their  intellects.  The  following  circum- 
stance was  related  to  me,  soon  after  its  occur- 
rence, by  a  man  upon  whose  veracity  I  can 
rely,  who  received  it  immediately  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  narrative. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  J.  B.,  who  resided 
in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  not  far  from 
the  west  branch  of  the  Brandywine,  was  re- 
turning home  on  horseback,  at  a  time  when 
that  stream,  across  which  his  road  lay,  was 
much  swollen  by  rain  or  melting  snow.  The 
depth  and  force  of  the  current  dislodged  him 
from  his  seat,  and  he  was  cast  upon  a  bank, 
formed,  I  think,  by  a  cake  of  ice,  where  his  life 
was  in  evident  jeopardy.  The  horse  in  the 
mean  time,  released  from  restraint,  made  his  way 
to  the  shore ;  but  instead  of  running  away,  he 
stopped  on  the  bank,  looked  round  and  neighed. 
Perceiving  his  master  in  his  perilous  situation, 
surrounded  by  the  rushing  torrent,  the  sagacious 
animal  returned  into  the  water,  and  coming  close 
to  him,  stood  there  till  he  was  securely  seated 
on  his  back.  And  this  could  not  be  very  hastily 
done,  as  the  man  was  advanced  in  years  and  his 
clothes  saturated  with  water.  Not  being  able  to 
regain  the  ford,  the  pair  arrived  at  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  at  a  place  where  the  bank  was  too 
steep  to  be  mounted  by  the  horse  with  his 
burden.  Help  at  length  came,  and  the  horse 
and  his  rider  were  extricated  from  their  dan- 
gerous position;  but  the  former  was  so  much 
exhausted  by  his  exertions  that  he  lay  down  and 
stretched  himself  out  as  if  dying.  He  however 
recovered,  and  his  owner  assured  my  informant 
that  no  price  that  could  be  offered  should  ever, 
while  he  lived,  transfer  the  noble  beast  to  another 
master.  This  attachment  to  the  horse  was 
pleasing  and  natural,  but  I  should  consider  the 
principal  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  an  overruling 
hand  which  directed  the  sagacity  of  the  animal 
to  the  object  and  the  means  of  preserving  the 
life  of  the  owner.  L. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

A  FLY  IN  THE  TELESCOPE. 

I  remember  reading,  many  years  ago,  a  story 
of  an  astronomer  who  was  viewing  the  sun 
through  a  telescope,  and  was  surprised  by  the 
discovery  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  monster  on 
the  face  of  that  luminary.  From  the  known 
dimensions  of  the  sun,  and  the  portion  of  its 
surface  which  was  occupied  by  the  newly  dis- 


covered monster,  it  was  not  difficult  to  computf 
its  magnitude,  which  appeared  alarmingly  great 
As  the  creature,  whatever  it  was,  exhibited  tht 
appearance  of  life,  the  degree  of  heat  which  i  ] 
was  able  to  endure  became  a  subject  of  calcula- 
tion, and  was  found  of  course  to  be  many  times; 
greater  than  that  of  red  hot  iron.    Its  translation  i 
from  one  part  of  the  sun's  disc  to  another,  when 
viewed  at  the  distance  of  ninety-four  millions  oi 
miles,  indicated  an  astonishing  power  of  loco-j 
motion.    This  momentous  discovery,  with  the! 
results  scientifically  deduced  from  the  pheno- 
mena, being  duly  announced,  numerous  specta- 
tors were  attracted  to  witness  and  admire  the 
appalling  appearance.     All  was  astonishment) 
and  fear;  and  none  could  question  the  reality  ol| 
what  was  plainly  visible  to  every  eye  which ! 
was  applied  to  the  telescope.    At  length  one  o(  j 
the  spectators,  rather  more  shrewd  than  the  i 
rest,  suggested  the  expediency  of  examining  the  | 
interior  of  the  instrument,  when  it  was  disco-) 
vered  that  a  small  fly  was  lodged  on  one  of  the  j 
glasses. 

Now  before  we  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  the  j 
astronomer,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  inquire I 
whether  we  do  not  sometimes  commit  a  similar 
or  more  important  blunder.    The  supposed  dis- 
covery, while  admitted  to  be  real,  could  hardly  j 
lead  to  any  injurious  practical  results.    The  fly 
might  have  crawled  out  of  the  field  of  view,  and 
the  phenomenon  have  been  considered  as  one  of  I 
the  inexplicable  mysteries  of  nature. 

But  when  we  see  persons  viewing  the  con- 
duct of  others,  apparently  with  critical  accuracy, 
and  discovering  errors  and  faults  which  are  not 
visible  to  common  observers,  we  may  very 
justly  suspect  that  a  fly  has  got  into  the  tele- 
scope. 

When  we  hear  political  opponents  discussing, 
the  plans  and  designs  of  each  other,  and  per- 
ceiving evidence  of  folly  and  knavery  in  all 
their  measures,  we  naturally  suppose  that  the 
instrument  or  the  medium  through  which  they  » 
are  looking  furnishes  a  distorted  image  which  is- 
not  to  be  found  in  the  object.    We  readily  ima-  1 
gine  there  is  a  fly  in  the  telescope. 

When  we  find  religious  professors  scrutinizing  :| 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  others  with  a  zeal  I 
in  which  charity  cannot  mingle,  and  placing  on  j 
their  sentiments  and  actions  the  most  unfavour-  j 
able  construction  they  can  bear,  we  would  do  I 
well  to  examine  whether  there  is  not  a  ily  in  the 
telescope. 

In  the  opinions  which  we  venture  to  form  and 
promulgate  respecting  those  with  whom  we  are 
connected,  either  in  social  or  religious  commit-  I 
nion,  it  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  remember 
our  own  fallibility;  and  to  be  careful  never  to 
announce  as  blemishes  in  others  what  may  pos- 
sibly be  nothing  else  than  defects  in  the  organ 
of  vision  ;  and  to  reflect  that  we  only  expose 
our  own  credulity  if  we  mistake  a  fly  in  the 
telescope  for  a  monster  in  the  sun.  L. 
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LIABILITY  OF  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 
A  question  of  considerable  importance  has 
een  recently  tried  in  New  York,  in  which  the 
ability  of  Railroad  Companies  to  damages  for 
calail  'juries  to  cattle  which  may  be  found  on  their 
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aclv,  was  brought  to  a  legal  decision. 
A  farmer  in  Gates  had  a  pair  of  oxen  which 
roke  out  of  his  enclosure  into  the  highway, 
nd  thence  wandered  upon  the  track  of  the 
"owando  railroad,  where  they  were  killed 
uring  the  night  by  the  train.  The  owner  sued 
he  company  for  the  value  of  the  oxen,  before  a 
ourt  of  Common  Pleas  in  Monroe  county,  and 
btained  a  decision  in  his  favour.  From  this 
udgment  a  writ  of  error  was  brought,  and  the 
ase  being  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
he  judgment  of  the  Common  Pleas  was  re- 
■ersed. 

The  subject  appears  to  have  been  very  closely 
xamined,  and  the  records  of  legal  decisions 
arefully  explored.  The  report  of  the  case 
cupies  eight  columns  in  the  American  Rail- 
oad  Journal ;  but  the  principles  on  which  the 
ecision  was  made  may  be  explained  in  a  few 
ines. 

The  cattle  were  not  on  the  highway  for  any 
f  the  purposes  designed  by  public  roads.  Those 
oads  belong  to  the  public  for  the  purpose  of 
ravelling,  not  for  pasturage.     Of  course  the 
xen  were  trespassing,  when  wandering  on  the 
ighway,  and  their  entry  on  the  ground  occu- 
ied  by  the  railroad,  was  a  trespass  on  the 
roperty  of  the  company.    It  does  not  appear 
hat  there  was  intentional  negligence  on  the  part 
Jof  the  owner  of  the  oxen,  or  of  the  conductors 
of  the  train.    But  as  the  loss  of  the  cattle  was 
jthe  consequence  of  a  trespass,  arising  from  their 
jlowner's  neglect,  he  could  not  recover  from  the 
jowners  of  the  land.  Their  destruction  may  have 
arisen  from  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
[Company  or  its  agents  ;  but  the  fact  that  they 
jwere  committing  a  trespass  constitutes  a  decisive 
'obstacle  to  any  recovery  of  damages  for  such 
jinjury. 

"  One  who  complains  of  another's  negligence, 
should  himself  be  without  fault.  Where  the 
plaintiff,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  injury  was 
trespassing  on  the  defendant,  or  otherwise  wrong 
in  the  particular  act  complained  of,  such  delin- 
quency alone,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  a 
decisive  answer  to  any  claim  for  damages  founded 
on  the  defendant's  negligence. 

"  Negligence  is  a  violation  of  the  obligation 
which  enjoins  care  and  caution  in  what  we  do. 
But  this  duty  is  relative  ;  and  where  it  has  no 
existence  between  particular  parties,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  negligence  in  the  legal  sense 
of  the  term.  But  injuries  inflicted  by  design 
are  not  thus  to  be  excused.  A  wrong  doer 
is  not  necessarily  an  outlaw,  but  may  justly 
complain  of  wanton  and  malicious  mischief. 
Negligence,  however,  even  when  gross,  is  but 
an  omission  of  duly.    It  is  not  designed  and 


intentional  mischief ;  although  it  may  be  cogent 
evidence  of  such  an  act.  Of  the  latter  a  tres- 
passer may  complain,  although  he  cannot  be 
allowed  to  do  so  in  regard  to  the  former." 

As  the  principles  here  expounded  are  appli- 
cable to  similar  cases  in  other  States,  we  may 
consider  it  as  law,  that  domestic  animals,  if 
suffered  to  wander  on  the  track  of  railroads,  are 
there  at  the  risk  of  their  owners  ;  and  if  injured 
by  the  trains  without  such  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  conductors,  as  to  afford  evidence  of  mali- 
cious intention,  the  company  or  its  agents  are 
not  liable  for  damages. 


CONSCIENCE  AND  CHARITY. 

Fourth  of  Fourth  month,  1758.  Orders  came 
to  some  officers  in  Mount  Holly,  about  one 
hundred  soldiers.  An  officer  and  two  other 
men,  all  inhabitants  of  our  town,  came  to  my 
house.  The  officer  told  me  that  he  came  to 
desire  me  to  provide  lodging  and  entertainment 
for  two  soldiers,  and  that  six  shillings  a  week 
per  man  would  be  allowed  as  pay  for  it.  The 
case  being  new  and  unexpected,  I  made  no 
answer  suddenly,  but  sat  a  time  silent,  my  mind 
being  inward.  I  was  fully  convinced  that  the 
proceedings  in  wars  are  inconsistent  with  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  to  entertain 
men,  who  were  then  under  pay  as  soldiers,  was 
a  difficulty.  I  expected  they  had  legal  authority 
for  what  they  did  ;  and  after  a  short  time  I  said 
to  the  officer,  if  the  men  are  sent  here  for  enter- 
tainment, I  believe  I  shall  not  refuse  to  admit 
them  into  my  house  ;  but  I  cannot  keep  them  on 
hire  :  one  of  the  men  intimated  that  he  thought 
I  might  do  it  consistently  with  my  religious 
principles.  To  which  I  made  no  reply,  believing 
silence,  at  the  time,  best  for  me.  Though  they 
spake  of  two  there  came  only  one,  who  tarried 
at  my  house  about  two  weeks,  and  behaved 
himself  civilly.  When  the  officer  came  to  pay 
me,  I  told  him  I  could  not  take  pay,  having 
admitted  him  into  my  house  in  passive  obedience 
to  authority.  I  was  on  horseback  when  he 
spoke  to  me,  and  as  I  turned  from  him  he  said 
he  was  obliged  to  me,  to  which  I  said  nothing ; 
but  thinking  on  the  expression,  I  grew  uneasy; 
and  afterwards,  being  near  where  he  lived,  I 
went  and  told  him  on  what  grounds  I  refused 
taking  pay  for  keeping  the  soldier. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Thomas  a  Kempis 
lived  and  died  in  the  profession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  ;  and  in  reading  his  writings, 
I  have  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  a  true 
Christian  spirit,  as  fully  so  as  many  who  died 
martyrs  because  they  could  not  join  with  some 
superstitions  in  that  church.  All  true  Chris- 
tians are  of  the  same  spirit,  but  their  gifts  are 
diverse;  Jesus  Christ  appointing  to  each  one 
his  peculiar  office,  agreeably  to  his  infinite 
wisdom. 

John  Huss  contended  against  the  errors  which 
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had  crept  into  the  church,  in  opposition  to  the 
council  of  Constance,  which  the  historian  re- 
ports to  have  consisted  of  some  thousand  persons. 
He  modestly  vindicated  the  cause  which  he 
believed  was  right;  and  though  his  language 
and  conduct  towards  his  judges  appear  to  have 
been  respectful,  yet  he  never  could  be  moved 
from  the  principles  settled  in  his  mind.  To  use 
his  own  words :  "  This  I  most  humbly  require 
and  desire  of  you  all,  even  for  his  sake  who  is 
the  God  of  us  all,  that  I  be  not  compelled  to 
the  thing  which  my  conscience  doth  repugn  or 
strive  against."  And  again,  in  his  answer  to 
the  Emperor:  "I  refuse  nothing,  most  noble 
Emperor,  whatsoever  the  council  shall  decree  or 
determine  upon  me,  only  this  one  thing  I  except, 
that  I  do  not  offend  God  and  my  conscience." 
[Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  page  233.]  At 
length,  rather  than  act  contrary  to  that  which 
he  believed  the  Lord  required  of  him,  he  chose 
to  suffer  death  by  fire.  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
without,  disputing  against  the  articles  then  gene- 
rally agreed  to,  appears  to  have  laboured,  by  a 
pious  example,  as  well  as  by  preaching  and 
writing,  to  promote  virtue,  and  the  inward 
spiritual  religion  ;  and  I  believe  they  were  both 
sincere-hearted  followers  of  Christ.  True  charity 
is  an  excellent  virtue ;  and  sincerely  to  labour 
for  their  good,  whose  belief  in  all  points  doth 
not  agree  with  ours,  is  a  happy  state. — John 
Woolman. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  22,  1848. 


We  inlroduce  to  our  readers  in  the  present  num- 
ber, a  testimony  respecting  a  deceased  minister, 
who,  though  her  removal  is  not  of  a  very  recent 
date,  is  no  doubt  still  vividly  remembered  by  many 
Friends  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To  her,  we 
apprehend,  may  be  justly  applied  the  declaration  of 
holy  writ;  H  blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord;  they  shall  rest  from  their  labours  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 


The  reader  will  find  in  our  columns  of  this  week, 
a.  considerable  portion  of  a  speech  lately  delivered 
-in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of 
the  territorial  government  of  Oregon .  As  the  speech 
in  its  whole  extent  is  much  too  long  for  insertion  in 
the  Review,  the  selections  which  have  been  made 
necessarily  exhibit  the  arguments  in  an  imperfect 
form.  Though  we  do  not  wish  to  endorse  the 
opinions  of  the  speaker  in  every  part,  we  think  there 
are  many  passages  in  the  speech  of  remarkable 
clearness  and  force.  The  opinion  has  been  fre- 
quently advanced  that  the  diffusion  of  the  slaves  over 
a  greater  extent  of  surface,  adds  nothing  to  their 
ruimber,  and  consequently  does  not  increase  the 


evil.  This  opinion  the  speaker  before  us  has  sue  s 
cessfully  assailed  and  exposed. 

The  subject  of  slavery,  and  particularly  its  exter 
sion  over  territories  from  which  it  is  now  excludec  If 
has  become  a  subject  intensely  interesting  to  th  J'1 
philanthropist  of  our  day;  and  while  we  wish  tj  . 
keep  clear  of  political  excitement,  we  cannot  fail  ti  [j 
desire  that  the  people  of  these  United  States  ma;<< 
(July  appreciate  the  importance  of  their  position  I 
and  the  influence  which  they  must  exercise  on  thtJ  j 
advancement  and  civilization  of  the  world.  1- 

PEAK  OF  POPOCATAPETL. 

(Concluded  from  page  684.)  M 

Profiting  by  our  experience,  we  went  this  It 
time  well  prepared  with  green  veils  and  specta-  f 
cles,  warm  gloves  and  thick  sacks.    Since  the!  1 
day  of  our  failure  we  had  had  fine  sunny  weather.!  [ 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  snow  that  had  fallen  then,  :  I 
had  melted  away.    We  left  the  escort  at  the  i 
Vacaria,  and  proceeded  with  our  attendants  and  I  I 
a  few  soldiers  who  wished  to  accompany  us,  to 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  limit  of  vegeta- 
tion, where  we  pitched  our  tents.    The  night!  I 
was  far  different  from  the  first,  being  as  clear!] 
and  calm  as  could  be  desired.    We  rose  at  half-  j  I 
past  one  o'clock,  and  were  on  our  way  at  half-  jj  I 
past  two.    In  order  to  save  our  strength  as  much  I  f 
as  we  could  for  the  tug  above  the  Pico  del 
Frayle,  we  determined  to  ride  our  horses  as  far  i 
as  possible,  and  then  send  them  back  to  camp.  | 
The  volcanic  sand  which  lies  between  the  limit  \, 
of  vegetation  and  the  region  of  eternal  snow,  and  f 1 
which,  from  its  depth,  is  usually  more  fatiguing 
to  travel  over  than  the  snow  itself,  was  now  for- 
tunately frozen  so  hard  that  our  horses  carried  j 
us  with  great  ease  nearly  two  miles  beyond  the  , 
pines.    It  would  have  been  quite  practicable  to  I 
ride  still  further,  but  we  did  not  care  to  jade  our  | 
horses  by  forcing  them  up  the  ascent,  which  1 
was  now  becoming  very  steep  ;  and,  moreover,  | 
our  benumbed  fingers  and  toes  suggested  that  it  1 
would  be  more  pleasant  to  climb  than  to  ride.  |j 

Clambering  up  the  steep  slope  was  exceedingly  |j 
toilsome,  and  we  began  also  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  I 
rarefaction  of  the  air.    We  could  not  walk  more  j 
than  thirty  steps  without  stopping  to  recover 
breath. — The  sun  rose  beautifully  clear  when  | 
we  were  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  sixteen  thou-  I 
sand  feet,  and  we  enjoyed  at  that  moment  another  I 
singularly  striking  sight.    The  huge  shadow  of  | 
the  mountain  was  thrown  across  the  valleys  at  1 
its  feet,  over  the  range  of  mountains  to  the  west  j 
of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  far  across  the  distant  1 
valley  of  Toluca,  and  finally  vanished  in  a  dimly 
blue  point  several  degrees  above  the  horizon.  In 
the  purple  light  which  was  spread  over  the 
country  covered  by  the  shadow,  only  the  hills 
and  valleys  and  prominent  features  of  the  land- 
scape could  be  faintly  distinguished,  whilst  on 
either  side  everything  was  glittering  in  the  bright 
morning  sunshine.    Far  away,  to  the  west  we 
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ould  see  the  white  cap  of  the  snow  mountain 
f  Toluca,  and  towards  the  South  our  view  ex- 
eusjmded  over  a  vast  succession  of  hills  and  valleys, 
adually  growing  less  and  less  distinct,  until  at 
[ngth  all  seemed  to  vanish  in  a  boundless  sea. 
j  At  this  elevation  the  snow  lay  a  few  inches 
?ep.    We  were  about  one  mile  in  distance,  and 
)out  seven  hundred  feet  perpendicularly,  below 
ie  Pico  del  Frayle.    At  half-past  eight  o'clock 
e  reached  that  point.    From  it  we  could  see 
e  extreme  peak  about  a  thousand  feet  above 
i.    Leaving  the  Frayle,  we  followed,  for  about 
yo  hundred  yards,  the  ridge  on  which  it  is  situat- 
1 ;  then,  quitting  this  ridge,  we  descended  to 
small  valley,  or  rather  ravine,  which  sepa 
.tes  the  ridge  of  the  Pico  from  the  next  rido-e 
»||wardsfthe  East,  and  followed  this  ravine  to  its 
:ad.    This  brought  us  to  the  final  ascent, 
he  snow  was  now  much  above  our  knees,  and 
is,  with  the  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  air 
msed  our  progress  to  be  very  slow.    It  was 
)t  possible  10  walk  more  than  twenty  steps 
ithout  stopping  to  recover  breath.    We  felt  no 
fficulty  or  pain  whatever  in  breathing  when 
)t  exerting  ourselves. 

On  reaching  the  final  slope  of  which  I  have 
st  spoken,  we  directed  our  steps  towards  a 
ack  rock,  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  crater, 
out  the  middle  of  its  south  side.    At  about  ten 
nutes  past  ten  o'clock,  Lieut.  Stone  was  stand- 
on  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  before  the  rest 
us  had  arrived  he  had  already  fastened  the 
rs  and  stripes  to  his  staff,  and  planted  them 
the  very  loftiest  peak  of  the  mountain— the 
hest  point  of  our  continent.    Mr.  Baggally 
ived  soon  after,  and  placed  close  by,  the  cross 
fiejH]  St.  George. 

i  (Now  for  a  peep  at  the  crater.  It  appears  to 
perfectly  cylindrical  in  form,  and  nearly  half 
Ki;|mile  in  diameter.  The  plane  of  its  mouth 
it:  iplines  from  the  south  to  the  north,  making  the 
z  ifrthern  side  about  sixty  feet  lower  than  the 
tiiiSuthern.    Its  depth  is  from  six  to  eight  hundred 

^pt,  and  its  sides  are  as  perpendicular  as  the 
r|f|4lls  of  a  house.    In  its  bottom  on  the  north 

file  are  fifteen  or  twenty  chimneys,  apparently 
,r,  £out  five  feet  high,  and  a  foot  in  diameter  at 
Htpir  mouths.  From  these  there  is  constantly 
fj  (pitted  a  dense  yellowish  smoke.  The  chim- 
j.  rys  appear  to  be  pure  sulphur,  and  all  that  por- 
Mn  of  the  crater  is  covered  with  a  crust  of  the 
ol'ame.  From  a  great  many  crevices  and  fissures 
the  sides  of  the  crater,  smoke  and  gaseous 
;i^|pors  are  ascending.  From  some  they  pour  in 
]|Cntinuous  streams;  from  others  they  come  in 
fttular  and  sudden  puffs,  as  though  caused  by 
E\jUer  dripping  on  burning  matter.  The  smoke 
ftyiich  comss  from  the  chimneys  is  generally  so 
;clsipated  before  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the 
(. c iter  that  it  is  not  distinctly  perceived  there; 
ptt  I  have  on  some  occasions  seen  it  from  the 
i  *lley  of  Puebla  ascending  quite  densely.  There 
;ia  suffjcating  stench  of  gases  about  the  crater. 


The  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  most 
distinct  and  unpleasant.    From  many  different 
circumstances  we  all  agreed  in  rejecting,  as  per- 
fectly absurd,  the  idea  of  any  body's  ever  having 
decended  by  any  means  whatever  to  the  bottom 
of  this  crater.    The  only  foundation  for  such  a 
story  is  Carter's  statement  that  he  procured 
sulphur  from  a  mountain  that  burned  with  fire 
and  smoke.    But  as  a  mountain  may  mean  any 
mountain,  we  are  quite  sure  that  Popocatapetl 
was  not  the  mountain.    We  had  splendid  views 
towards  the  east  and  north,  but  clouds  had  begun 
to  accumulate  around  the '  mountain,  and  were 
hanging  over  the  other   quarters.     We  saw 
Orizaba  very  plainly,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
heavy  clouds  flying  about  its  summit  we  believe 
that  we  might  have  seen  the  Gulf.    Our  view 
of  Mexico  was  intercepted  by  clouds,  but  we 
uould  see  Puebla  as  if  at  our  very  feet.  The 
unpleasant  effects  of  the  gases  did  not  permit 
us  to  remain  long  on  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock  we  commenced 
our  descent,  and  at  half-past  two  were  again  at 
our  camp,  having  been  just  twelve  hours  in  ac- 
complishing  the   ascent  and   descent.  The 
thermometer  stood  at  26  Fahrenheit  on ,  the 
highest  peak — that  is  warmer  by  several  degrees 
than  it  had  been  two  thousand  feet  lower  down 
on  the  day  that  we  failed.    Others  who  have 
ascended  to  the  crater  were  either  less  fortunate 
in  their  route  than  we,  or  else  they  magnified 
the  difficulties  of  the  ascent  vastly;  but  we  fol- 
lowed their  descriptions  exactly,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  have  gone  far  out  of  their  way.  They 
speak  of  having  to  pull  themselves  over  crags 
and  precipices  with  ropes.    We  met  no  such 
obstacles.    They  did  not  encounter  snow  until 
after  passing  Frayle ;  we  fell  upon  it  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  below,  therefore  we  had  more  to 
contend  with.    They  also  give  nearly  double 
what  we  give  as  the  dimensions  of  the  crater. 
They  call  it  nearly  a  mile  iu  diameter,  and  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep.    We  place  both 
these  dimensions  at  about  half,  and  think  it  grand 
enough  at  that,  without  needing  exaggeration. 
There  are  no  traces  or  signs  of  the  crater  hav- 
ing undergone  any  material  change  for  centuries 
back.    The  elevation  of  the  crater  above  the 
valley  of  Mexico  is  about  ten  thousand  feet. 
This  is  about  equally  ditided  by  the  parts  above 
and  below  the  limit  of  vegetation.  Without 
becoming  at  all  stunted  in  their  character  or  ap- 
pearance, the  pines  cease  suddenly  at  .about 
twelve  thousand  feet ;  very  good  and  luxuriant 
grass  grows  also  at  this  point.    Beyond  vegeta- 
tion, and  to  about  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  is  a 
belt  of  deep  volcanic  sand  ;  and  above  the  sand 
hard  compact  lava  extends  to  the  crater.  The 
elevation  of  the  crater  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
according  to  various  measurements  that  have 
been  made  and  which  agree  very  closely,  about 
17,840  feet. 

The  precautions  that  we  had  taken  this  time 
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saved  us  from  feeling  any  ill  consequences,  and 
we  came  down  unscathed  and  delighted. 

Stateburg. 


From  the  British  Friend. 

THE  FLOOD  IN  THE  MACQUARIE. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  in  his  Journey  into  the 
interior  of  Australia,  in  1845-6,  was  witness  to  a 
natural  phenomenon  of  a  remarkable,  and  to  his 
suffering  party,  of  a  peculiarly  seasonable  kind. 
The  drought  had  been  uninterrupted,  and  the 
ground  was  so  parched  as  almost  to  preclude 
travelling,  and  also  to  bring  on  severe  attacks  of 
ophthalmia.  But  on  the  18th  of  the  Second 
month,  1846,  an  extraordinary  change  took 
place,  which  is  thus  related  : 

"To  my  most  important  question,  'What 
water  was  to  be  found  lower  down  in  the  rivea,' 
the  reply  was  very  satisfactory,  namely,  'Plenty, 
and  a  flood  coming  down  from  the  Turon  moun- 
tains.' The  two  policemen  said  they  had  tra- 
velled twenty  miles  with  it,  on  the  day  previous, 
and  that  it  would  still  take  some  time  to  arrive 
near  our  camp.  About  noon,  the  drags  arrived 
in  good  order,  having  been  encamped  where 
there  was  no  water  about  six  miles  short  of  our 
camp,  the  whole  distance  travelled,  from  Can- 
nonba,  to  the  Macquarie,  having  been  about  nine- 
teen miles.  In  the  afternoon,  two  of  the  men 
taking  a  walk  up  the  river,  reported  on  their 
return  that  the  flood  poured  in  upon  them  when 
in  the  river  bed,  so  suddenly,  that  they  narrowly 
escaped  it.  Still  the  bed  of  the  Macquarie  before 
our  camp  continued  so  dry  and  silent,  that  I 
could  scarcely  believe  the  flood  coming  to  be 
real,  and  so  near  to  us,  who  had  been  put  to  so 
many  shifts  for  want  of  water.  Towards  even- 
ing, I  stationed  a  man  with  a  gun  a  little  way  up 
the  river,  with  orders  to  fire,  on  the  flood's  ap- 
pearance, that  I  might  have  time  to  run  to  the 
part  of  the  channel  nearest  to  our  camp,  and 
witness  what  I  had  so  much  wished  to  see,  as 
well  from  curiosity  as  urgent  need.  The  shades 
of  evening  came,  however,  but  no  flood,  and  the 
man  on  the  look-out  returned  to  the  camp. 
Some  hours  later,  and  after  the  moon  had  risen, 
a  murmuring  sound  like  that  of  a  distant  water- 
fall, mingled  with  occasional  cracks  as  of  break- 
ing timber,  drew  our  attention,  and  I  hastened  to 
the  river  bank.  By  very  slow  degrees  the  sound 
grew  louder,  and  at  length  so  audible  as  to  draw 
various  persons  besides  from  the  camp  to  the 
river-side.  Still  no  flood  appeared,  although  its 
approach  was  indicated  by  the  occasional  rend- 
ing of  trees  with  a  loud  noise.  Such  a  pheno- 
menon in  a  serene  moonlight  night  was  quite 
new  to  us  all.  At  length,  the  rushing  sound  of 
waters  and  loud  cracking  of  timber,  announced 
that  the  flood  was  in  the  next  bend.  It  rushed 
into  our  sight,  glittering  in  the  moonbeams,  a 
moving  cataract,  tossing  before  it  ancient  trees, 
and  snapping  them  against  its  banks.    It  was 


preceded  by  a  point  of  meandering  water,  pick 
ing  its  way,  like  a  thing  of  life,  through  th 
deepest  parts  of  the  dark,  dry,  and  shady  bed  c 
what  thus  again  became  a  flowing  river.   By  m; 
party,  situated  as  we  were  at  that  time,  beatinj 
about  the  country,  and  impeded  in  our  journe; 
solely  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  water,  sui 
fering  excessively  from  thirst  and  extreme  heal 
I  am  convinced  the  scene  can  never  be  forgotten  j 
Here  came  at  once  abundance,  the  product  o| 
storms  in  the  far  off  mountains  that  overlooks  j 
our  homes.    My  first  impulse  was  to  have  wel 
corned  this  flood  on  our  knees,  for  the  sceiv 
was  sublime  in  itself,  while  the  subject,  an  abun 
dance  of  water  sent  to  us  in  a  desert,  greathl 
heightened  the  effect  to  our  eyes.    Suffice  it  t<| 
say,  I  had  witnessed  nothing  of  such  interest  ill 
all  my  Australian  travels.       *  * 

"The  river  gradually  filled  up  the  channej 
nearly  bank  high,  while  the  living  cataract  traj 
veiled  onward,  much  slower  than  I  had  expecteij 
to  see  it,  so  slowly,  indeed,  that  more  than  aii 
hour  after  its  first  arrival,  the  sweet  music  of  thij 
head  of  the  flood  was.  distinctly  audible  fronj 
my  tent,  as  the  murmur  of  waters,  and  the  dial 
pason  crash  of  logs  travelled  slowly  through  thi| 
tortuous  windings  of  the  river  bed.  Iwasfinallji 
lulled  to  sleep  by  that  melody  of  living  waters  j 
so  grateful  to  my  ear,  and  evidently  so  unwonted 
in  the  dry  bed  of  the  thirsty  Macquarie." 


FAMILIES  OF  LITERARY  MEN. 

r.  •  v        ».  Li  ^11 

The  Quarterly  Review,  in  discussing  the  copyj 

right  bill  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  which  wail 
taken  by  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  gives  some  verj 
curious  particulars  about  the  progeny  of  literarjl 
men. 

"We  are  not,"  says  the  writer,  "going  t(| 
speculate  about  the  causes  of  the  fact,  but  a  fac! 
it  is,  that  men  distinguished  for  any  extraordii 
nary  intellectual  power  of  any  sort,  rarely  leavi 
more  than  a  very  brief  line  of  progeny  behind 
them.  Men  of  genius  have  scarcely  ever  don< 
so;  men  of  imaginative  genius,  we  might  sayJ 
almost  never.  With  the  one  exception  of  thij 
noble  Surrey,  we  cannot  at  this  moment  poinu 
out  a  representative  in  the  male  line,  even  so  fai| 
down  as  in  the  third  generation,  of  any  English 
poet;  and  we  believe  the  same  is  the  case  irj 
France.  The  blood  of  beings  of  that  order  cai| 
seldom  be  traced  far  down,  even  in  the  femalfj 
line.  With  the  exception  of  Surrey  and  Spen 
ser,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  great  English 
author  of  at  all  remote  date,  from  whose  bod) 
any  living  person  claims  to  be  descended.  Then 
is  no  other  real  English  poet  prior  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we  believe  nc 
great  author  of  any  sort,  except  Clarendon  ant 
Shaftesbury,  of  whose  blood  we  have  any  in 
heritance  amongst  us.  Chaucer's  only  son  diet 
childless ;  Shakspeare's  line  expired  in  hi: 
daughter's  only  daughter.    None  of  the  othe 
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amatisls  of  that  age  left  any  progeny ;  nor 
aleigh,  nor  Bacon,  nor  Cowley,  nor  Butler, 
he  grand-daughter  of  Milton  was  the  last  of  his 
ood.  Newton,  Locke,  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot, 
ume,  Gibbon,  Cowper,  Walpole,  Cavendish, 
nd  we  might  greatly  extend  the  list,)  never 
arried. — Neither  Bolingbroke,  nor  Addison, 
>r  Warburton,  nor  Johnson,  nor  Burke,  trans- 
itted  their  blood.  M.  Renouard's  last  argu- 
ent  against  a  perpetuity  in  literal  property  is, 
at  it  would  be  founding  another  noblessee. 
either  jealous  aristocracy  nor  envious  Jacobin- 
ed  be  under  much  alarm.  When  a  human 
ce  has  produced  its  '  bright  consummate 
vver,'  in  this  kind  it  seems  commonly  to  be 
ar  its  end." 

Poor  Goldsmith  might  have  been  mentioned 
the  above  list.  The  theory  is  illustrated  in 
r  own  day.  The  two  greatest  names  in  science 
d  literature,  of  our  time,  were  Davy  and  Wal- 
r  Scott.— The  first  died  childless.  Sir  Walter 
t  four  children,  of  whom  three  are  dead;  only 
e  of  whom  (Mrs.  Lockhart)  leaving  issue,  and 
e  fourth  (his  eldest  son)  though  living,  and 
ng  married,  has  no  issue.  These  are  curious 
'-ts. — Dollar  Paper. 


)  v 


^TRACTS  FROM  THE  SPEECH  OF  SENATOR 
DIX, 

f  New  York,  on  the  Oregon  bill,  6th  mo.  26th, 
1848. 

The  measure  before  us  contemplates  an  act 

I  legislation;  it  proposes  a  law  containing  pro- 
Isions  to  be  enforced  and  to  control  the  inhabi- 
tats  of  a  district  of  country  more  than  two  hun- 
•jed  thousand  square  miles  in  extent.  By  this 
It  we  are  literally  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
ture  empire. 

The  questions  to  which  the  discussion  of  the 

II  has  given  rise,  are  of  the  highest  moment, 
hey  concern  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
rritory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  es- 

fcially  in  regard  to  slavery  in  such  territory, 
or  is  this  all.  They  involve  not  only  the  au- 
ority  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
gulate  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  persons  in- 
ibiting  or  occupying  die  public  domain  beyond 
e  limits  of  the  States,  but  they  may  affect,  for 
i  indefinite  period,  the  social  and  political  con- 
tion  of  entire  communities.  They  may  vitally 
[ncern  the  prosperity  of  the  future  millions  who 
e  to  fill  the  valleys  and  cover  the  hills  of 
regon ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
bject,  that  it  should  be  discussed  with  calmness 
d  without  asperity  either  of  feeling  or  of  lan- 
lage. 

Conducted  in  such  a  spirit,  discussion,  even 
it  were  unnecessary,  could  do  no  harm,  how- 
rer  widely  we  may  differ,  or  however  delicate 
e  questions  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  Indeed, 
is  always  possible  the  very  conflict  of  opinion 
ay  strike  out  light  and  truth,  and  furnish  a 


basis  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  irreconcilable. 
It  may  be  a  vain  hope  to  expect  to  harmonize 
those  who  are  now  so  wide  apart ;  but  if  it  prove 
a  delusion,  it  may  nevertheless  be  profitable  to 
indulge  it.  It  may,  at  least,  serve  to  moderate 
the  tone  of  discussion. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  and  other 
kindred  topics,  various  propositions  have  been 
advanced;  and  they  have  been  sustained  with 
distinguished  ability. 

There  is  a  question  which  lies  beyond  all  the 
propositions,  and  which,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  must  be  decisive  of  them  all,  because 
it  includes  them  all.  Has  Congress  the  right, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  legislate  for  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  organize  governments 
for  the  inhabitants  residing  in  such  territory,  and 
regulate  within  it  all  matters  of  local  and  domestic 
concern?  I  believe  this  question  can  be  satis- 
factorily answered  in  the  affirmative;  that  the 
power,  to  this  unlimited  extent,  can  be  sus- 
tained— 1st,  by  cotemporaneous  exposition  of 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution  and  the  intention 
of  its  framers  ;  2d,  by  judicial  interpretation  ;  and 
3d,  by  the  whole  practice  of  the  government, 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  passed  the  celebrated  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  in  relation  to  the  territory  North- 
west of  the  Ohio  river. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison  has  been  quoted 
to  prove  the  illegality  of  this  ordinance.  This 
being  conceded,  it  cannot  by  any  supposed  con- 
sequence or  analogy'  have  any  bearing  on  the 
power  of  legislation  by  Congress,  under  the  con- 
stitution, in  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  The  or- 
dinance, as  we  know,  was  passed  by  Congress 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  though  it 
was  ratified  by  the  first  Congress  which  as- 
sembled under  the  constitution.  Any  inference 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  one,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  power  is  concerned,  would  be  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  other.  But  I  hold,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  that  the  very  argument  in 
which  Mr.  Madison  denied  the  authority  of 
Congress,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
to  pass  the  ordinance  of  1787,  had  for  its  object 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  such  a  power  in  Con- 
gress under  the  constitution,  and  that  it  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  supposed  existence  of  the 
power. 

Let  me  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  acts  of  Congress  by  which  this  construction 
of  the  Constitution  is  supported,  for  the  puipose 
of  exhibiting  the  force  it  derives  from  legislative 
precedents. 

I.  The  ordinance  of  1787  was  recognized  by 
chapter  8,  1st  session,  1st  Congress.  The  pre- 
amble recites  that  "it  is  requisite  certain  pro- 
visions should  be  made,"  &c,  in  order  that  the 
said  ordinance  "  may  continue  to  have  full  effect." 
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There  was  no  division  in  either  house  upon  its 
passage.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  ob- 
jection to  it. 

The  first  precedent  which  I  cite,  has  all  the 
force  of  cotempoianeous  exposition.  It  is  coeval 
with  the  birth  of  the  new  government.  It  may 
almost  be  denominated  the  work  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  recorded  among  the 
earliest  acts  by  which  that  instrument  was  put 
in  operation.  It  is  one  of  the  first  footsteps  by 
which  the  movement  of  the  new  government  is 
to  be  traced  out  of  the  darkness  in  which  its 
dawn  was  enveloped,  into  the  clear,  broad  sun- 
light of  its  stability  and  strength.  The  act  was 
signed  by  General  Washington. 

That  the  ordinance  was  not  deemed  by  its 
framers,  or  by  the  Congress  which  continued  it 
in  foree,  incompatible  with  any  degree  of  freedom 
from  restraint,  which  may  be  justly  claimed  as 
essential  to  political  liberty,  is  apparent  from  the 
terms  of  the  instrument  itself.  The  articles,  of 
which  the  sixth  and  last  prohibited  slavery,  were 
expressly  declared  to  be  adopted,  "for  extending 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  re- 
publics, their  laws  and  constitutions,  are  erected  ; 
to  fix  and  establish  those  principles  as  the  basis 
of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governments,  which 
forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  ter- 
ritory ;  to  provide  also  for  the  establishment  of 
states,  and  permanent  government  therein,  and 
for  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  Federal 
councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  general  interest." 

Several  considerations  suggest  themselves  in 
connection  with  this  subject : 

1.  Neither  the  framers  of  the  ordinance  nor 
the  first  Congress  considered  the  perpetual  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  in  the  northwest  territory 
inconsistent  with  the  admission  of  the  states  to 
be  formed  out  of  it  into  the  Union  on  "  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  states."  Neither  the 
actual  tenure  of  slaves,  nor  the  right  to  hold 
them,  could  have  been  considered  essential 
to  tne  full  fruition  of  the  political  liberty 
which  the  states  possessed  as  members  of  the 
Union. 

2.  The  prohibition  was  not  considered  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  cession  of  the  territory 
by  Virginia  in  178-J-,  which  required  that  the 
States  to  be  formed  out  of  it  should  be  "repub- 
lican states,  and  admitted  members  of  the  Fede- 
ral Union,  having  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty, 
freedom  and  independence."  These  rights  of 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  there- 
fore, which  the  members  of  the  Federal  Union 
enjoyed,  were  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confede- 
ration, and  the  first  Congress,  deemed  fully  pos- 
sessed, although  the  right  to  hold  slaves  was 
prohibited.  Virginia  concurred  in  passing  the 
ordinance  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  I 


in  1787,  and  in  continuing  it  in  force  in  the  fi 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  of  1789. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  ori 
nal  validity  of  the  ordinance,  I  believe  its  il 
thoriiy  has  always  been  respected  by  responsi 
tribunals.  I  will  read  a  decision  from  the  £■ 
preme  Court  of  Louisiana,  in  the  case  jj 
Merry  vs.  Chexhaider,  8  Martin's  Reports,  (m  H 
series,)  689. 

"  Jlppeal  from  the  Court  of  the  First  Distri  [j 
"Porter,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  tl 
court.    The  plaintiff  sues  in  this  action  to  il 
cover  his  freedom,  and  from  the  evidence  1 
record  is  clearly  entitled  to  it.   He  was  born 
the  northwestern  territory  since  the  enactme 
of  Congress,  in  1787,  of  the  ordinance  for  t'| 
government  of  that  country,  according  to  t  j 
6th  article  of  which,  there  could  be  then! 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude.  Tl 
ordination  fixed  for  ever  the  character  of  t  j 
population  in  the  region  over  which  it  is  ea 
tended,  and  takes  away  all  foundation  from  t 
claim  set  up  in  this  instance  by  the  defendai! 
The  act  of  cession  by  Virginia  did  not  depri  j 
Congress  of  the  power  to  make  such  a  reg 
lation. 

"It  is  therefore  ordered,  adjudged,  and  d 
creed,  that  the  judgment  of  the  district  court  11 
affirmed  with  costs." 

This  decision  was  pronounced  in  1830,  and  | 
fully  sustains  the  view  of  the  subject  I  haM 
taken. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1804,  an  act  w 
passed  dividing  Louisiana  into  two  territory! 
and  providing  for  the  temporary  governme 
thereof.  All  that  part  of  the  territory  south 
the  33d  parallel  of  latitude,  now  the  southei 
boundary  of  Arkansas,  was  erected  into  the  tet 
ritory  of  Orleans. 

The  10th  section  of  the  act  had  three  pnj 
visions  in  respect  to  slavery  in  the  territorj| 
1.  The  importation  of  slaves  from  any  p!a<' 
without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  w| 
prohibited;  2.  The  importation,  from  any  plat  [ 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  of  slavij 
imported  since  the  1st  of  May,  1798,  was  pro 
hibited  ;  and,  3.  The  importation  of  slaves,  ej, 
cept  by  a  "citizen  of  the  United  States  r< 
moving  into  said  territory  for  actual  settlemen 
and  being  at  the  time  of  such  removal  bona  fid 
owner  of  such  slaves,"  was  prohibited. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  case  to  show  th 
control  Congress  has  exercised  over  the  subjec 
Slavery  existed  in  Louisiana  when  it  was  cede 
to  the  United  States.  Congress  did  not  impos 
any  restriction  on  the  tenure  of  slaves  then  hel 
in  the  territory,  that  might  have  impaired  veste 
rights  of  property  under  the  local  law,  whici 
the  United  States  had  covenanted  in  the  treat; 
of  cession  to  maintain  and  protect.  But  Con 
gress  not  only  proceeded,  at  once,  to  prohibi 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  foreign  countries 
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t  to  prohibit  their  introduction  from  the  States 
the  Union,  excepting  when  accompanying 
d  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
loving  into  the  territory  to  become  residents. 
mpis  was  to  impose  restrictions  upon  its  ex- 
itWnsion,  even  within  the  territory  in  which  it 
[listed.    It  was  a  direct  prohibition  of  the  do- 
, ijptic  slave  trade.  It  was  an  exercise  of  power, 
lij  respect  to  the  territories,  which  Congress  did 
Mt  possess  in  respect  to  the  States.    It  was  an 
l  i|ticipation,  by  four  years,  of  the  time  at  which 
l(|tongress  was  authorized  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
Mn  of  slaves  into  the  original  States.    This  act 
)r.i|is  signed  by  Jefferson. 

|J  ]I  intend  to  say  nothing  in  regard  to  private 
(  iterests  excepting  this — that  there  is  no  propo- 
c  fjjion  before  us  to  interfere  with  slavery  where 
ilexists — no  restriction  on  the  exercise  of  pri- 
r,  "ate  or  personal  rights  within  the  sphere  of  the 

leal  laws  under  which  they  arise.  The  ques- 
;  ton  before  us  is,  whether  slaves  shall  be  per- 
il lifted  to  be  introduced  into  Oregon,  or  whether 
,  weir  introduction  shall  be  prohibited.  It  is  a 
...  imote  territory,  generally  conceded  (though  in 

tis  I  do  not  concur,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain 

ipre  fully)  as  not  likely  to  be  occupied  by 
,  £jves,  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  carried  there. 

"le  fact  that  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  unfit 
'  fr  slave  labour  must  divest  the  question  of  all 

Judical  infringement  of  private  rights,  even  in 
;  tlj  estimation  of  those  who  take  extreme  views 

c  the  subject.    I  shall  therefore  consider  it 

cly  in  its  bearing  upon  great  public  interests. 
I  consider  this  question,  in  the  form  it  has 

a  umed,  as  involving  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Consider  it  so  under  the  motion  to  strike  out 
j'v!  12th  section,  which  substantially  prohibits 

t:  introduction  of  slaves  into  Oregon.    But  it 

i.made  so  more  particularly  by  the  amendment 

cered  by  my  friend  from  Mississippi,  which 

pvides — 

■  Y  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
sxonstrued  as  to  authorize  the  prohibition  of 
d.uestic  slavery  in  said  territory  whilst  it  re- 
riins  in  the  condition  of  a  territory  of  the 
liiited  States." 

[  understand  this  as  an  assertion  of  the  right 
t<  carry  slaves  into  Oregon  both  against  the 
i  erference  of  Congress,  and  the  desire  of  the 
ilabitants  to  exclude  them.  I  understand  it 
apaintaining  the  right  to  introduce  domestic 
svery  into  Oregon.  This  is  extension,  and 
a  tinst  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  who  have 
pmibited  its  introduction.  Let  me,  then,  pre- 
set some  considerations  concerning  this  whole 
s  iject  of  extension. 

]  Those  who  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery 
t<tvider  limits,  believe  that  such  extension  pro- 
ntes  the  multiplication  of  slaves.  On  the 
oier  hand,  it  is  contended  that  it  makes  no 

■  lition  to  their  numbers,  but  merely  spreads 
tl  m  over  a  broader  surface.    This  position  is 


believed  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  all  the 
received  laws  of  population.  The  tendency  of 
the  human  race  is  to  increase  in  a  compound 
ratio  of  the  extent  and  productiveness  of  the 
surface  on  which  it  is  sustained.  The  highest 
possible  impulse  is  given  to  this  in  an  unoccu- 
pied country,  distinguished  for  its  fertility,  and 
offering  certain  rewards  for  the  products  of 
labour.  This  is  the  character  of  our  own  soil. 
Wherever  slave  labour  can  be  carried,  it  will, 
for  a  time,  be  productive.  Missouri  affords  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  proposi- 
tion. That  State  lies  wholly  north  of  36°  30, 
north  latitude,  excepting  a  strip  about  thirty 
miles  wide  on  the  Mississippi,  running  down  to 
the  thirty-six  parallel,  and  yet,  though  so  far 
north,  slavery  made  rapid  progress  there  after 
her  admission  into  the  Union.  By  the  census 
of  1820,  there  were  10,222  slaves;  in  1830, 
24,820,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
per  cent,  in  ten  years;  and  in  1840,  58,240, 
an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  For  several  years,  the  slave 
population  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  free. 
In  all  new  and  fertile  soils,  where  the  demands 
for  labour  are  urgent,  this  will  be  the  inevitable 
result.  The  multiplication  of  the  human  species 
is  governed  by  laws  as  inflexible  and  certain  as 
those  which  govern  the  reproduction  of  vege- 
table life.  In  both,  the  stimulus,  whatever  it 
may  be,  constitutes  the  law  of  the  increase.  I 
am  aware  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  Missouri, 
both  in  respect  to  the  white  and  the  black  race, 
was  materially  modified  by  immigration;  and 
to  that  extent  the  result  is  independent  of  the 
application  of  the  principle  I  have  stated.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  surface,  productive 
surface,  is  the  great  element  in  our  extension. 
It  is  this  alone  which  has  carried  the  ratio  of 
our  increase  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  people. 
If  we  had  been  restricted  to  the  area  of  the 
thirteen  original  States,  how  different  would 
have  been  the  result  of  our  decennial  enumera- 
tions !  The  same  principle  governs  the  white 
and  the  black  races.  The  laws  of  labour,  sub- 
sistence, and  population,  act  on  both,  though 
not  everywhere  with  the  same  intensity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FIRE   AND  ITS  RAVAGES. 

The  editor  of  the  Commercial  Review,  in  a 
note  appended  to  Mr.  Meek's  paper,  attempts 
some  statistical  computations  of  the  value  of 
property  annually  swept  away  by  fire.  He 
gives  a  list  of  great  fires  (omitting  all  where,  the 
loss  did  not  exceed  $50,000)  that  occurred,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  during  ten  years — from 
1836  to  1846:  and  although  the  list,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  is  far  from  being  a  perfect 
one,  it  represents  the  total  value  of  property 
annihilated   to   an  amount  of  $137,362,950. 
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Adding-  omissions,  and  the  infinite  number  of 
minor  conflagrations,  he  supposes,  perhaps  with 
justice,  that  it  will  be  fair  to  estimate  the  entire 
loss  for  ten  years  at  $275,000,000  ;  or  $27,500,- 
000  per  annum. 

Of  his  catalogue  of  fires.  $37,000,000  of  loss— 
or  more  than  one-fourth  the  whole — occurred  in 
the  United  States, — equal  to  $3,700,000  a  year. 
Allowing  for  unrecorded  fires,  and  "the  nume- 
rous direct  and  indirect  losses,"  and  adding  "  the 
expense  of  the  fire-department,"  &c.  &c,  he 
rates  the  annual  loss  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  at  from  eight  to  nine  millions, 
and  supposes  that  we  may  anticipate  a  future 
loss  of  from  at  least  five  to  six  millions  of  dollars 
a  year, — an  amount  sufficient  for  us,  he  says, 
"  to  carry  on  the  railroad  proposed  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  fast  as  labour 
could  urge  it." 

This  is,  indeed,  a  prodigious  waste  of  pro- 
perty, and  elevates  fire,  which  man  has  made 
his  servant,  into  the  dignity  of  a  tyrant,  a 
mighty  destroyer  of  his  works  and  his  wealth. 
But  let  us  not  even  do  fire  injustice.  Its  powers 
of  destruction  are  not  so  great  as  those  of  man 
himself.  It  took  ten  years  for  fire  to  consume 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven — or  at  best,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-live  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property.  Eighteen  months  of  war 
have  annihilated  for  the  American  government 
treasure,  doubtless,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  first 
named  sum;  and  if  we  add  the  moneys  sunk 
by  the  Mexican  government,  and  the  losses  of 
individuals  of  both  nations,  we  shall  perhaps  find 
the  total  waste  equal  to  the  last  named  sum. — 
Fire  is  a  fierce  destroyer;  but  the  folly  of  bad 
rulers  is  still  more  desiructive.  War  is,  in  fact, 
a  more  consuming  fire  than  fire  itself.  Against 
the  firy  of  flames  we  have,  besides  the  courage 
of  firemen,  the  protection  of  Insurance  Com- 
panies, which  can  make  us  compensation  for  our 
losses.  There  ate  no  underwriters  to  take  the 
real  war-risks  of  war,  the  losses  from  which  are 
irremediable.  Soldiers  fight  and  victories  are 
won ;  but  the  treasure  that  is  expended  can 
never  be  reclaimed  ;  and  the  blood  that  falls  in 
battle  is  lost  for  ever. 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  TO  CHILDREN. 

It  is  usual  to  attempt  the  management  of 
children  either  by  corporeal  punishment,  or  by 
words  alone.  There  is  one  means  of  govern- 
ment, the  power  and  importance  of  which  are 
seldom  regarded — I  refer  to  the  human  voice. 
A  blow  may  be  inflicted  on  a  child,  accom- 
panied with  words  so  uttered  as  to  counteract 
entirely  its  intended  effect;  or  the  parent  may 
use  language,  in  the  correction  of  the  child,  not 
objectionable  in  itself,  yet  spoken  in  a  tone 
which  more  than  defeats  its  influence.  Let  any 
one  endeavour  to  recall  the  image  of  a  fund 


mother  long  since  at  rest  in  Heaven.  Her  sweet 
smile  and  ever  clear  countenance  are  brought 
vividly  to  recollection;  so  is  also  her  voice; 
and  blessed  is  that  parent  who  is  endowed  with 
a  pleasing  utterance.  What  is  it  which  lulls 
the  infant  to  repose  ?  It  is  not  any  array  of 
mere  words.  There  is  no  charm  to  the  un- 
taught one  in  letters,  syllables,  and  sentences. 
It  is  the  sound  which  strikes  its  little  ear  that 
soothes  and  composes  it  to  sleep.  A  few  notes, 
however  unskilfully  arranged,  if  uttered  in  a  soft 
tone  are  found  to  possess  a  magic  influence. 
Think  we  that  this  influence  is  confined  to  the 
cradle?  No:  it  is  diffused  over  every  age,  and 
ceases  not  while  the  child  remains  under  the 
parental  roof.  Is  a  boy  growing  rude  in  manner 
and  boisterous  in  speech?  I  know  of  no  instru- 
ment so  sure  to  control  these  tendencies  as  the 
gentle  tones  of  a  mother.  She  who  speaks  to 
her  son  harshly  does  but  give  to  his  conduct  the 
sanction  of  her  own  example.  She  pours  oil 
on  the  already  raging  flame.  In  the  pressure  of 
duty,  we  are  liable  to  utter  ourselves  hastily  to 
children.  Perhaps  a  threat  is  expressed  in  a 
loud  and  irritating  tone:  instead  of  allaying  the 
passions  of  the  child,  it  serves  directly  to  in- 
crease them.  Every  fretful  expression  awakes 
in  him  the  same  spirit  which  produced  it.  So 
does  a  pleasant  voice  call  up  agreeable  feelings. 
Whatever  disposition,  therefore,  we  would  en- 
courage in  a  child,  the  same  we  should  manifest 
in  the  tone  in  which  we  address  it. 


in 


VELOCITY  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

The  immense  velocity  of  electricity  makes  if 
impossible  to  calculate  it  by  direct  observation; 
it  would  require  to  be  many  thousands  of  leagues 
long  before  the  result  could  be  expressed  in  the 
fractions  of  a  second.  Yet,  Professor  WheafrJ 
stone  has  devised  apparatus  for  this  purpose,| 
among  which  is  a  double  metallic  mirror,  toj 
which  he  has  given  a  velocity  of  eight  hundred 
revolutions  in  a  second  of  time.  The  Professor 
calculates,  from  his  experiments  with  this  appa- 
ratus, that  the  velocity  of  electricity  through  a 
copper  wire  one-fifieenth  of  an  inch  thick,  ex- 
ceeds the  velocity  of  light  across  the  planetary 
spaces,  and  that  it  is  at  least  288,000  miles  pet' 
second.  The  Professor  adds,  that  the  light  ol 
electricity,  in  a  state  of  great  intensity,  does  nol 
last  the  millionth  part  of  a  second  ;  but  that  thf 
eye  is  capable  of  distinctly  perceiving  objects 
which  present  themselves  for  this  short  space  ol 
time . — Sharpe's  Magazine. 


From  the  Tribune. 

DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  IN  CUBA. 

The  last  number  of  the  Verdad  has  a  search 
ing  analysis  of  the  statistical  report  of  the  Islam 
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>f  Cuba  for  1847,  which,  it  says,  the  Govern- 
nent,  in  the  "inscrutable  wisdom  of  colonial 
>mnipotence,"  suppressed.  Bv  comparing  the 
>opulation  statistics  of  1841  with  those  of  1847, 
t  will  be  perceived  there  is  a  decrease  of  1 12,736 
tlaves,  in  six  years : 

White.  Free  Coloured.  Slaves.  Total. 

Census  of  1841  418,291  152,838  436,495  1,007,624 
Census  of  1847  425,770  159,233  323,759  898,752 

Diminution,  112,736  108,872 

It  will  be  seen,  if  La  Verdad  has  quoted  cor- 
rectly the  Government  returns,  that  this  blotting 
jut  of  a  ninth  part  of  the  population  of  this 
Island  has  not  resulted  from  war,  pestilence,  or 
emigration.  It  is  an  absolute  extinction  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand  slaves.  They  have  not 
passed  by  emancipation  into  the  ranks  of  the 
free  coloured  population,  for  the  increase  of  that 
class  is  but  6,385  on  152,838,  a  moderate  ad- 
vance through  births  alone  in  six  years.  As 
little  can  they  have  disappeared  by  emigration, 
for  there  is  no  perceptible  departure  of  coloured 
persons  from  Cuba — there  is  no  outlet  for  that 
class  of  its  inhabitants.  What,  then,  becomes  of 
the  slaves  that  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  thousand  a-year  ?  Hear 
the  answer  of  La  Verdad,  a  Spanish  American 
paper  printed  here,  but  having  its  editorials  on 
Cuba  prepared  in  Havana,  within  sight  and 
hearing  of  the  palace  of  the  Governor: 

"  The  real  explanation  is  that  the  coloured 
race  exists  in  a  state  of  slavery  and  hardship 
unfavourable  to  life,  and  the  country  is  still  less 
favourable  to  increase  than  the  cities,  on  account 
of  the  greater  severity  of  labour,  the  paucity  of 
females  in  proportion  to  men,  the  stinted  and 
inferior  quality  of  food,  the  harsh  exposure,  and 
the  want  of  needful  rest  and  sleep.  All  these 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy  the  faculties 
of  man,  moral,  intellectual  and  physical,  what- 
ever may  be  the  colour  of  his  skin  or  the  lati- 
tude of  his  birth.  Add  to  these  causes  the 
horrid  slaughter  made  by  the  military  commission 
of  the  Governor  of  Cuba,  in  which  eight  or  ten 
thousand  negroes  were  murdered  in  Matanzas 
and  Cardenas  alone,  by  eight  or  ten  thousand 
modes  of  torture,  to  verify  a  supposed  con- 
spiracy, which  in  any  case  could  not  have  been 
known  to  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  race,  and  it 
will  be  easy  to  understand  the  loss  of  the  slave 
population." 


THREE   POETS  IN  A  PUZZLE. 

I  led  the  horse  to  the  stable,  when  a  fresh 
perplexity  arose.  I  removed  the  harness  with- 
out difficulty,  but,  after  many  strenuous  attempts, 
I  could  not  remove  the  collar.  In  despair  I 
called  for  assistance,  when  aid  soon  drew  near. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  brought  his  ingenuity  into 


exercise,  but,  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts, 
he  relinquished  the  achievement,  as  a  thing  alto- 
gether impracticable.  Mr.  Coleridge  now  tried 
his  hand,  but  showed  no  more  grooming  skill 
than  his  predecessor ;  for,  after  twisting  the  poor 
horse's  neck  almost  to  strangulation  and  the 
great  danger  of  his  eyes,  he  gave  up  the  useless 
task,  pronouncing  that  the  horse's  head  must 
have  grown  (gout  or  dropsy)  since  the  collar  was 
put  on,  for  he  said  it  was  a  downright  impossi- 
bility for  such  a  huge  osfroniis  to  pass  through 
so  narrow  a  collar!  Just  at  this  instant  a  ser- 
vant girl  came  near,  and,  understanding  the  cause 
of  our  consternation,  "  La,  master,"  said  she, 
"you  don't  go  about  the  work  in  the  right  way. 
You  should  do  like  this,"  when,  turning  the 
collar  completely  upside  down,  she  slipped  it  off 
in  a  moment,  to  our  great  humiliation  and  won- 
derment, each  satisfied  afresh  that  there  were 
heights  of  knowledge  in  the  world  to  which  we 
had  not  yet  attained. — Cottle's  Life,  of  Cole- 


Slandering  is  like  opening  a  door,  by  which 
the  faults  of  the  slanderer  himself  are  more  ex- 
posed than  they  otherwise  would  be  ;  while  the 
errors  or  indiscretions  of  those  who  show  no 
disposition  to  undervalue  or  backbite  others, 
are  easily  passed  by  and  forgotten. — Dillwyn. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Review. 

LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  AN  INVALID. 

Parents,  sisters,  embrace  thee,  and  brothers  are  near. 
And  guests  often  enter,  thy  spirits  to  cheer  ; 
The  smiles  of  affection  around  thee  are  shed, 
And  the  bosom  of  kindness  oft  pillows  thy  head ; 
But  tell  me,  sweet  sufferer,  if  each,  all,  impart 
A  full  cup  of  bliss  to  thine  oft-thirsting  heart. 

When  loved  ones  are  sleeping  and  visitors  gone, 
And  thy  drowsy  nurse  nods  by  thy  bed-side  alone ; 
When  the  slow  waning  candle  burns  dim  to  thy  sight, 
And  each  scene  around  thee  confesses  to  night; 
Then  tell  me,  sweet  girl,  if  a  Being  is  there, 
Who  can  soothe  every  sorrow,  and  shield  from  despair. 

When  pain  racks  thy  form,  and  thy  low  struggling  breath 
Seems  almost  engrossed  by  the  stern  victor  Death  ; 
When  all  hearts  seem  bursting  with  agonized  sighs, 
And  the  fountains  of  sorrow  are  flooding  all  eyes  ; 
Then  tell  me,  sweet  friend,  if  no  bright  rays  illume, 
No  dove  with  her  olive  appears  o'er  the  tomb. 

How  charming  is  earth — how  enchantingly  dear 
Are  the  ties  and  the  treasures  that  fetter  us  here, 
Yet  all  that  we  love  from  our  sight  must  depart, 
Every  tendril  be  severed  that  clings  to  the  heart, 
And  the  Giver  of  all,  in  His  purity  known, 
To  reign  in  our  bosoms  and  worshipped  alone. 

Then  from  sadness  and  darkness,  what  visions  of  light 
Would  mantle  the  future  and  burst  on  the  sight ; 
A  prospect,  whose  glories  no  fancy  can  trace, 
All  fadeless  in  beauty  and  boundless  in  space  ; 
Exhaustless  in  bliss  and  from  mortal  ills  free, 
The  home  of  the  sinless,  a  dwelling  for  thee. 
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To  the  disenthralled  spirit,  that  rises  sublime 
O'er  its  ruin  of  clay,  and  the  turrets  of  Time, 
This  life  seems  a  shadow,  a  dark  troubled  dream, 
A  bubble  that  floats  on  Time's  rock  bedded  stream  : 
A  desert  that  borders  a  region  of  bloom; 
And,  in  short  what  it  is — a  sure  path  to  the  tomb. 

Go  ask  the  bright  spirits  that  F.arth  once  have  trod, 
If  aught  here  could  tempt  them  from  bliss  and  their  God; 
Go  offer  the  joys  of  life's  sunniest  day — 
And  they'd  smile  on  the  giver — yet  spurn  them  away. 
The  harp  of  the  angel — and  seraphim's  lyre, 
They  would  tell  thee,  is  theirs — and  nought  else  they 
desire. 

And  list,  gentle  spirit,  methinks  a  glad  strain, 

Even  now,  lingers  'round  thee,  beguiling  each  pain  ; 

A  minstrelsy,  fraught  with  no  accents  of  woe, 

No  earth-tainted  notes  with  the  sweet  numbers  flow — 

But  rapturous,  full,  is  the  melody  given, 

And  answering  echoes  are  warbled  from  heaven. 

Then  rest  thee,  sweet  sufferer,  thy  friend  bids  thee  rest, 
While  she  chases  each  phantom  of  fear  from  thy  breast, 
And  offers  to  heaven  a  low  whispered  prayer, 
Invoking  His  blessings,  protection  and  care; 
His  arm  to  support  thee,  when  friendship  is  gone, 
And  his  spirit  to  guide  thee,  through  all,  to  thy  home. 

But  when  health  strews  her  roses,  and  life  spreads  its 
charms, 

And  pleasure  invites  thee  with  smiles  to  her  arms, 
Wilt  thou  pause  in  thy  mirth,  and  remember  that  power 
That  enfolded  thy  spirit  in  sorrow's  dark  hour  1 
And  would  shelter  thee  still  when  afflictions  impend; 
Thy  Father  and  God,  thy  Redeemer  and  friend. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — Senate. — Hunter  of  Virginia  and  Davis 
of  Mississippi  have  spoken  on  slavery  in  the  territories, 
in  connexion  with  the  Oregon  Bill.  On  the  12th  J.  M. 
Clayton  moved  that  the  Bill  and  all  the  proposed 
amendments  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  eight, 
four  from  the  North  and  four  from  the  South,  equally 
divided  also  as  to  their  party  politics,  and  to  be  selected 
by  ballot,  who  shall  report  what  proposition,  if  any, 
can  be  accomplished.  This  motion  was  finally  carried, 
31  to  14.  The  committee  consists  of  Senators  Clayton, 
Atchison,  Calhoun  and  Underwood  from  the  South, 
and  Bright,  Dickinson,  Phelps  and  Clarke  from  the 
North.  The  amendments  relate  to  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  territory,  and  one  of  them  proposes  the 
extension  of  the  "  Missouri  Compromise  Line"  to  the 
Pacific.  The  adoption  of  this  proposition  would  not 
affect  Oregon,  the  whole  of  which  lies  North  of  that 
line,  but  the  object  of  the  Southerners  is  to  procure  the 
recognition  of  slavery  South  of  the  line,  in  the  newly 
acquired  Mexican  territories. 

House  of  Representatives. —  On  the  11th  the  remain- 
ing River  and  Harbor  resolutions,  of  which  the  first 
was  noticed  last  week,  were  passed.  The  second  reso- 
lution declares  "that  the  interests  of  our  national  com- 
merce, the  common  defence,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  require  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  fore- 
going power."  Yeas  112,  nays  53.  The  third  declares 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  President  for  his  veto  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  passed  at  the  close  of 
last  session,  to  be  "  insufficient  and  unsatisfactor}'." 
Yeas  91,  nays71.  The  fourth  declares,  "  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  give  the  general  consent  of  Congress, 
in  advance  of  legislation  by  the  States,  to  the  impo- 
sition of  tonnage  duties  by  the  several  States, as  a  means 
of  improving  the  ports  and  harbors  at  which  such  duties 
may  be  levied."    Yeas  109,  nays  59. 


Mexico. — The  American  troops,  on  both  the  Vera 
Cruz  and  Rio  Grande  lines,  are  rapidly  evacuating  the 
country.  An  insurrection  against  the  government  has 
broken  out,  headed  by  Gen.  Paredes.  Guanajuato  and 
Lagos  were  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  The  revo- 
lutionists repudiate  the  treaty  and  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory, and  call  upon  their  countrymen  to  put  down  the 
government  that  agreed  to  the  treaty.  The  plan  pub- 
lished by  Paredes  contemplates  a  national  convention 
of  deputies  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States  -  the  government  to  be  conducted  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention,  by  an  executive  body  of  three 
or  five  members,  elected  by  a  junta  of  one  deputy  from 
each  State,  Territory  and  District.  A  single  chief, 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  Legislatures,  is  to  exercise 
the  whole  executive  power  until  the  latter  body  is 
organized. 

Europe. — The  steamship  Niagara  reached  Boston 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  in  ten  days  and  sixteen 
hours  from  Liverpool,  including  six  hours  spent  at 
Halifax.  Her  dates  are  consequently  to  the  1st  inst. 
The  English  money  market  was  easy, — state  of  trade 
favourable, — corn  not  much  changed, — cotton  rather 
lower.  The  manifestations  of  disaffection  in  Ireland 
were  increasing.  The  terrible  news  from  France, 
however,  engrosses  almost  the  entire  attention  of  the 
newspapers.  The  insurrection,  the  commencement  of  I 
which  was  noticed  in  our  last,  was  an  awfully  bloody  N 
one,  and  although  the  government  finally  triumphed,  j 
the  struggle  was  long  and  severe.  The  first  barricades  J 
were  erected  on  the  night  of  the  22d  ult.  On  the  23d  | 
partial  conflicts  took  place,  and  the  insurgents  took  pos- 
session  of,  and  fortified,  an  immense  extent  of  the  city. 
On  the  24th,  the  combat  raged  with  terrific  fury.  The  { 
Assembly  declared  itself  in  permanence,  the  Executive  I 
Government  resigned,  and  General  Cavaignac  was  in-  | 
vested  with  the  sole  executive  power.  Vast  bodies  of 
troops  poured  in  from  the  departments  around.  One  , 
account  states  that  there  were  250,000  troops  of  the 
line,  Guards  Mobile,  and  National  Guards,  opposed  to 
about  40,000  insurgents,  the  latter  fighting  with  des- 
perate fury,  from  behind  almost  impregnable  fortifica- 
tions. The  contest  continued  unabated  through  the 
whole  of  the  25th,  and  on  the  26th,  the  force  of  the  insur- 
gents was  at  last  completely  broken,  and  their  remain- 
ing positions  taken.  On  the  27th  the  insurrection  was 
considered  completely  crushed.  All  accounts  agree 
that  the  slaughter  has  been  horrible,  particularly 
among  the  troops.  By  some  it  is  estimated  that  10,000 
of  the  troops  were  slain,  while  others  place  the  entire 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  at  35,000. 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  killed  by  the  insurgents, 
whilst  approaching  their  barricades,  on  a  mission  of 
peace  ;  6000  prisoners  are  said  to  be  in  custody,  and  a 
decree  for  their  transportation  beyond  the  seas  had 
passed  the  Assembly,  the  punishment  of  death  for 
political  offences  having  been,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
member, abolished  by  the  Provisional  Government, 
immediately  after  the  revolution.  The  causes  of  this 
terrible  insurrection  do  not  seem  to  be  clearly  known. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been. a  Bonaparte  movement. 
The  red  flag  of  the  Socialists  and  ultra  Republicans  was 
hoisted  on  the  barricades.  It  is  alleged  that  great 
quantities  of  gold  had  been  distributed  among  the  in- 
surgents. 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  published  a  decree,  secur- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  Assembly  the  usual  pri- 
vileges of  legislators,  of  freedom  from  arrest,  and  from 
accountability  for  words  or  votes  in  the  Assembly. 
The  cholera  is  said  to  be  very  severe  at  Moscow.  It 
appears  that  Great  Britain  is  willing  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Sicily.  The  proposed  constitution  of 
Sicily,  now  before  the  Assembly,  provides  for  a  limited 
Monarchy,  with  two  Chambers.  The  Catholic  religion 
is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others. 
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A  TESTIMONY 

From  the  Western  Monthly  Meeting  of  Devon- 
shire, Eng.,  concerning  Sarah  Abbott,  who 
died  at  Plymouth  the  \st  of  1th  month,  1843, 
aged  84  years;  a  Minister  about  49  years. 

Whilst  recording  a  few  particulars  of  the  life 
and  last  hours  of  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord, 
and  noticing  the  Christian  virtues  that  adorned 
her  character,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  eulogize 
or  exalt  the  creature,  but  to  show  forth  the  efficacy 
of  that  divine  grace  which  brings  salvation  ;  that 
by  her  example,  survivors  may  be  animated  to 
pursue  the  same  blessed  course,  and  enabled  to 
reap  the  same  reward  of  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy,  ascribing  the  honour  and  praise  to  Him 
alone  to  whom  they  are  due. 

The  subject  of  this  testimony,  our  much  be 
loved  and  valued  friend,  Sarah  Abbott,  was  the 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Rachel  Wilson,  of  Kendal, 
whose  religious  characters  and  services  are  well 
known  in  our  Society.  She  was  born  there  the 
11th  of  the  6th  month,  1759,  and  is  described 
by  an  elderly  Friend  who  remembers  her  when 
young,  as  being  naturally  of  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition, manifesting  early  a  serious  state  of  mind, 
and  much  interested  in  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
poral  welfare  of  those  around  her ;  visiting  and 
relieving  the  poor,  particularly  in  sickness,  and 
evincing  that  alacrity  in  doing  whatever  her 
hands  found  to  do,  which  so  remarkably  cha- 
racterised her  in  after  life. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  deceased  Friend 
has  left  any  memoranda  of  her  religious  experi- 
ences, but  she  has  frequently  been  heard  to  say, 
that  "  from  early  childhood  she  had  mercifully 
known  the  drawings  of  the  Father's  love,  through 
the  Spirit  of  his  beloved  Son,  our  blessed  Advo- 
cate and  Mediator,  and  that  she  could  testify  to 
the  all-sufficiency  thereof,  to  sanctify  and  redeem, 
to  strengthen  and  lead  along,  in  the  way  of  safety 
and  of  peace ;"   and  having  found  the  yoke 


of  Christ  easy,  and  his  burden  light,  she  was 
earnestly  desirous  that  others  might  taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  good.  She  expressed  an  humble 
opinion  of  herself,  and  observed,  she  could  feel- 
ingly unite  with  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  it 
is  "  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved 
us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

It  appears,  by  the  minutes  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Kendal,  that  she  was  acknowledged 
a  minister  in  the  year  1794,  and  that  whilst  she 
was  a  member  of  it,  she  was  frequently  engaged 
in  religious  visits  to  the  meetings  and  families  of 
Friends  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and- 
occasionally  had  meetings  with  others  not  pro- 
fessing with  us,  in  all  which  we  believe  her 
labours  of  love  were  highly  acceptable. 

On  her  marriage  with  our  late  dear  friend, 
John  Abbott,  in  the  year  1806,  she  came  to 
reside  in  Plymouth,  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  her  example,  both  in  a  religious  and  social 
capacity,  has  been  a  blessing  to  many  among  us. 
The  predominant  feature  of  her  mind  was  uni- 
versal love — it  was  manifested  in  her  daily  walk 
through  life,  and  was  strikingly  conspicuous  in 
her  ministry,  qualifying  her  to  impart  counsel 
and  encouragement  to  the  rightly  exercised,  con- 
solation to  the  afflicted,  and  warning  to  the  luke- 
warm and  the  transgressors. 

During  her  residence  at  Plymouth,  she  was 
several  times  liberated  with  certificate  from  her 
Monthly  Meeting,  for  religious  services  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  we  believe  these  en- 
gagements tended  to  the  edification  of  others  and 
to  her  own  peace.  She  was  much  interested  in 
the  right  administration  of  our  discipline,  esteem- 
ing it  essential  to  the  good  order  and  Christian 
character  of  the  Society ;  and  although  con- 
siderate toward  human  infirmity,  she  saw  the 
need  that  moral  delinquency  should  be  subjected 
to  right  judgment.  Whilst  confidently  believing 
in  the  truth  of  our  Christian  principles,  she  was 
charitable  in  judging  others  who  differed  from 
her  in  religious  profession,  and  evinced  a  due 
regard  for  the  sincere  of  all  denominations. 

In  the  domestic  circle,  she  was  kind,  affeetiorr- 
ate,  and  considerate,  and  this  extended  to  every 
branch  of  her  household.  Being  naturally  of  a 
cheerful  disposition,  her  society  was  both  plea- 
sant and  instructive  to  young  people,  many  of 
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whom,  connected  with  her  own  and  her  late 
husband's  families,  she  had,  at  different  periods 
of  her  life,  taken  under  her  immediate  protection, 
to  whom  her  warm  affection,  unceasing  solicitude, 
and  truly  parental  kindness,  greatly  and  de- 
servedly endeared  her. 

She  was  an  example  of  Christian  disinterest- 
edness in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  She  sym- 
pathized deeply  with  the  poor  in  their  dis- 
tresses, and  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  them  and 
to  institutions  for  their  benefit,  experiencing,  we 
doubt  not,  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  declaration, 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

About  the  seventy-second  year  of  her  age,  she 
met  with  an  injury  from  a  fall,  which  occasioned 
lameness  the  remainder  of  her  life.  This  was 
peculiarly  trying  to  one  of  her  active  habits,  but 
it  was  borne  with  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation,  under  the  belief,  that  "  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God." 
Notwithstanding  this  infirmity,  she  was  diligent 
in  the  attendance  of  our  meetings,  although  it 
subjected  her  to  great  personal  inconvenience 
and  suffering,  regarding  it  as  a  peculiar  privilege, 
and  believing  that  many  sustained  great  loss 
from  the  neglect  of  it. 

With  advancing  years  her  bodily  strength 
gradually  declined,  but  she  was  favoured  to  retain 
her  mental  faculties  with  great  clearness.  About 
five  years  previous  to  the  close  of  her  life,  she 
had  an  illness,  apparently  near  unto  death, 
during  which  she  was  mercifully  preserved  in 
patience,  uttering  many  impressive  observations. 
On  one  occasion,  after  much  bodily  suffering, 
having  obtained  some  hours  of  refreshing  sleep, 
her  lively  sense  of  gratitude  was  expressed  in 
these  words  of  elevated  thanksgiving  :  "  Ado- 
ration unto  Him  who  is  above  all  knowledge 
and  beyond  all  praise  ; — magnified  be  his  name 
who  lias  so  helped  me  this  night."  Another 
time,  being  asked  by  one  of  her  daughters  if  she 
did  not  feel  the  everlasting  arms  underneath,  she 
replied,  "  Yes: — I  have  remembered  the  language, 
'He  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power.1  "  A  remark  being  made  as  to  the  de- 
sirableness of  being  able  to  say  "Thy  will  be 
done,"  she  responded,  "  It  has  been  my  desire  : 
Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,  O  God  !"  An- 
other time  she  said,  "lam  not  anxious  about 
getting  better,  but  desire  to  leave  every  care  to 
the  Judge  of  all — my  great  concern  is,  that  love 
may  prevail  over  all."  Being  for  a  short  time 
supported  in  bed,  she  broke  forth  in  a  strain  of 
devotional  fervour  ever  memorable  to  those 
around  her,  "Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee;  be  not 
dismayed,  I  am  thy  God.  The  eternal  God  is 
my  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting 
arms ;  yes,  this  is  his  assured  language.  Trust 
in  the  Lord  at  all  times,  and  no  disappointment 
will  attend.  I  have  no  anxiety,  but  if  it  please 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  sustain  me  a  little  longer  in 
this  dark  valley,  all  is  safe.  The  good  Shepherd 
has  been  with  me  all  my  life  long."    On  the 
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words  in  Revelations  being  repeated  to  her,  |  ' 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  she  instantly,  in  a 
sweet  and  powerful  voice,  continued  the  context,  | 
"  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  || 1 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  1 
glory,  and  blessing,"  for  evermore. 

The  illness  which  terminated  the  life  of  our  [  ' 
beloved  friend  was  only  often  days  continuance, 
during  which,  from  the  oppression  of  disease,  I  1 
she  was  incapable  of  much  conversation  of  any 
kind,  yet  at  intervals,  not  a  few  precious  and  | 
consoling  expressions  fell  from  her  lips,  evincing 
that  her  soul  reposed  in  peaceful,  humble  confi- 
dence in  her  God  and  Saviour,  whether  for  life 
or  death,  being  enabled  to  commit  all  into  the  j 
Divine  hand,  to  cast  herself  in  the  full  assurance  ; 
of  faith  upon  Him  who,  she  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged, had  helped  her  even  from  early  youth. 
Gratitude  for  present  mercies  seemed  to  be  the  . 
covering  of  her  spirit,  and  solicitude  for  the  ( 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  her  household, 
continued  prominent  even  in  this  state  of  weak- 
ness.  To  one  of  her  young  relations  who  kindly 
attended  her,  she  said  with  much  fervour,  "  My 
dear,  seek  the  Lord  and  his  strength  ;  seek  his 
face  evermore  ;"  and  clasping  her  hands,  repeated, 
"  seek  his  face  evermore."    During  much  of  the 
last  night  of  her  life,  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  being  with  her  were  impressed  with  the  per- 
suasion, that  whilst  the  redeemed  spirit  yet  lin- 
gered here,  something  of  a  foretaste  of  the  hea-  j 
venly  joy  on  which  she  was  about  to  enter,  was 
already  granted  her.    That  universal  love  which 
had  distinguished  her  character  and  conduct 
through  life,  was  still  conspicuous  as  she  ap- 
proached the  immediate  presence  of  Hiin  who  j 
is  love  itself.    On  being  asked  whether  she  had 
any  particular  message  to  her  friends,  she  an-  j 
swered,  "Love  to  all,"  adding  with  affectionate  { 
emphasis,  "  most  sincerely,  I  wish  none  may  be  1 
lost."    Not  many  hours  preceding  the  close,  j| 
she  uttered  the  vocal  tribute,  "  Render  unto  the  f 
Lord  thanksgiving  and  praise,"  and  remarked,  >| 
in  evident  allusion  to  the  prospect  of  dissolution, 
"  His  own  appointed  time  is  best,  I  hope  my 
head  will  be  kept  above  the  waters,"  which  was  i 
indeed  graciously  realized,  and  we  doubt  not  she 
was  found  among  the  number  of  those  servants, 
who,  when  their  Lord  corneth  are  found  watch-  | 
ing,  with  their  loins  girded  about,  and  their  I 
lamps  burning;  that  to  her,  death  is  swallowed  i 
up  in  victory,  and  that  she  has  entered  into  the 
joy  of  her  Lord. 


COST   OF  ANIMOSITIES. 

One  cannot  pass  over  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
without  being  struck  with  the  immense  expendi- 
ture which  has  been  lavished  upon  the  animosi- 
ties of  the  two  countries.  We  hear  with  astonish-  | 
ment  of  some  hundred  thousand  pounds  raised 
in  England,  for  the  dispersion  of  the  Bible  I 
through  the  world ;   of  £20,000  per  annum 
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raised  to  send  missionaries  to  communicate  to 
heathen  nations  the  blessings  of  Christianity. 
Such  exertions  excite  our  admiration,  elevate 
our  country  in  our  eyes,  and  even  exalt  our 
nature.  But  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  opposite 
picture,  and  observe  ten  times  these  enormous 
sums  expended  upon  twenty  acres  of  land  at 
Dover,  and  as  many  at  Calais  ;  not  to  promote 
civilization  or  happiness,  but  for  purposes  of 
mutual  hostility,  defiance,  aggression  and  blood- 
shed. I  do  verily  believe,  that  the  true,  genuine, 
valorous,  military  spirit,  is  the  true  and  genuine 
spirit  inspired  by  the  money  of  man  ;  and  I  hope 
that  I  shall  never  refuse  or  be  ashamed  to  avow 
these  strange,  extraordinary  sentiments. — T.  F. 
Buxton. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

English  history  is  a  story  which  has  no 
parallel,  and  which,  more  than  any  other,  illus- 
trates the  inseparable  connection  between  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  in  its  highest  develop- 
ments. Of  all  the  writers  upon  this  great  subject, 
a  living  author  seems  to  have  found,  or  at  least 
to  have  succeeded  in  conveying  to  his  readers, 
the  truest  conception  of  its  moral  bearing. 
Hallam's  "  Constitutional  History  of  England," 
is  a  picture  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress, 
traced  by  a  master  hand.  It  does  not  deal  in 
glowing  descriptions  of  military  achievements, 
but  records  the  triumphs  of  mind.  It  shews  how 
the  increasing  sense  of  moral  obligation  prepared 
the  way  for  the  more  equal  diffusion  of  the 
blessings  of  liberty  ;  it  records  the  gradual  re- 
cognition of  individual  rights,  as  both  the  cause 
and  the  result  of  social  progress  ;  and  the  final 
acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  law,  as 
secured  not  so  much  by  physical  force,  as  by 
indomitable  perseverance,  and  that  development 
of  mind  which  Christianity  alone  produces. 

Hallam's  standard  of  morality  is  not  a  perfect 
one ;  but  by  that  standard  he  tests  the  actions 
which  he  relates,  with  singular  impartiality.  So 
curiously  do  the  political  questions  of  the  day 
connect  themselves  with  the  history  of  the 
British  Constitution,  that  it  were  too  much  to  say 
that  party  views  never  intrude  upon  his  discus- 
sions. But  it  is  difficult  to  read  the  calm,  lucid 
and  logical  disquisitions  upon  the  great  topics 
included  in  his  narrative,  without  the  conviction 
that  he  brought  to  his  task  a  high  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  history,  with  extraordinary  sagacity 
and  critical  acumen.  A  perfect  master  of  his 
native  tongue,  his  writings  maybe  studied  as  "a 
well  of  English  undefiled,"  while  the  formation 
of  the  English  constitution,  from  its  rude  begin- 
nings under  our  Saxon  ancestors,  until  its  great 
outline  was  clearly  defined  in  the  reign  of  William 
II,  and  the  wonderful  elasticity  by  which  it  has 
adapted  itself  to  every  successive  stage  of  social 
progress — subjects  which  mustever  form  promi- 
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nent  topics  in  the  history  of  our  race — are  illus- 
trated by  a  comprehensive  intellect,  thoroughly 
stored  with  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  our 
times.  I  proceed  to  extract  from  this  great  work, 
a  comparison  between  Napoleon  and  Cromwell, 
which,  as  the  testimony  of  one,  the  bias  of 
whose  opinion  was  certainly  not  towards  the 
Stuarts,  must  have  weight  in  our  estimate  of  the 
Protector's  character.  C. 

"  The  most  superficial  observer  cannot  have 
overlooked  the  general  resemblance  in  the  for- 
tunes and  character  of  Cromwell,  and  of  him 
who  more  recently,  and  upon  an  ampler  theatre, 
has  struck  nations  with  wonder  and  awe.  But 
the  parallel  may  be  traced  more  closely  than  per- 
haps has  hitherto  been  remarked.  Both  raised 
to  power  by  the  only  merit  which  a  revolution 
leaves  uncontroverted  and  untarnished,  that  of 
military  achievements,  in  that  reflux  of  public 
sentiment,  when  the  fervid  enthusiasm  of  de- 
mocracy gives  place  to  disgust  at  its  excesses, 
and  a  desire  of  firm  government.  The  means  of 
greatness  the  same  to  both  ;  the  extinction  of  a  re- 
presentative assembly,  once  national,  but  already 
mutilated  by  violence,  and  sunk  by  its  submission 
to  that  illegal  force,  into  general  contempt.  In 
military  science,  or  the  renown  of  their  ex- 
ploits we  certainly  cannot  rank  Cromwell  by 
the  side  of  him  for  whose  genius  and  ambition 
all  Europe  seemed  the  appointed  quarry  ;  but  it 
may  be  said  that  the  former's  exploits  were  as 
much  above  the  level  of  his  cotemporaries,  and 
more  the  fruits  of  an  original,  uneducated  capacity. 
In  civil  government  there  can  be  no  adequate 
parallel  between  one  who  had  drunk  only  the 
dregs  of  a  besotted  fanaticism,  and  one  to  whom 
the  stores  of  reason  and  philosophy  were  open. 
But  it  must  be  here  added  that  Cromwell,  far  un- 
like his  antitype,  never  showed  any  signs  of  a 
legislative  mind,  or  any  desire  to  fix  his  renown 
on  that  noblest  basis,  the  amelioration  of  social 
institutions.  Both  were  eminent  masters  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  played  with  inferior  capacities 
in  all  the  security  of  powerful  minds.  Though 
both,  coming  at  the  conclusion  of  a  struggle  for 
liberty,  trampled  upon  her  claims,  and  some- 
times spoke  disdainfully  of  her  name,  each 
knew  how  to  associate  the  interests  of  those 
who  had  contended  for  her,  with  his  own  as- 
cendancy, and  made  himself  the  representative 
of  a  victorious  revolution.  Those  who  had  too 
much  philosophy  or  zeal  for  freedom,  to  give 
way  to  popular  admiration  for  these  illustrious 
usurpers,  were  yet  amused  with  the  adulation 
that  lawful  princes  showered  on  them,  more 
gratuitously  in  one  instance,  with  servile  terror  in 
the  other.  Both,  too,  repaid  in  some  measure  this 
homage  of  the  pretended  great,  by  turning  their 
ambition  towards  those  honours  and  titles  which 
they  knew  to  be  so  little  connected  with  high 
desert.  A  fallen  race  of  monarchs,  which  had 
made  way  for  the  greatness  of  each,  cherished 
hopes  of  restoration  by  their  power,  till  each,  by 
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an  inexpiable  act  of  blood,  manifested  his  de- 
termination to  make  no  compromise  with  that 
line.  Both  possessed  a  certain  coarse  good  na- 
ture and  affability,  that  covered  the  want  of 
conscience,  honour  and  humanity ;  quick  in 
passion,  but  not  vindictive,  and  averse  to  un- 
necessary crimes.  Their  fortunes  in  the  con- 
clusion of  life  were  indeed  very  different ;  one 
forfeited  the  affections  of  his  people,  which  the 
other,  in  the  character  at  least  of  their  master, 
had  never  possessed  ;  one  furnished  a  moral  to 
Europe  by  the  continuance  of  his  success,  the 
other  by  the  prodigiousness  of  his  fall.  A  fresh 
resemblance  arose  afterwards,  when  the  restora- 
tion of  those  royal  families,  whom  the  ascendant 
had  kept  under,  revived  ancient  animosities,  and 
excited  new  ones  ;  those  who  from  love  of  de- 
mocratic liberty  had  borne  the  most  deadly 
hatred  to  the  apostates  who  had  betrayed  it,  re- 
covering some  affection  to  their  memory  out  of 
aversion  to  a  common  enemy." 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 

HOSPITAL  FOR  INFANT  CRETINS. 

The  unfortunate  beings  whose  destiny  forms 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  are  well  known  to 
travellers  in  Switzerland,  whose  enjoyment  of 
the  beauties  of  that  glorious  country  has  often 
been  clouded  by  the  sight  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  considered  as  incurable  suffering.  The 
benevolent  have  sighed  over  their  degradation, 
the  political  economist  has  calculated  the  dead 
weight  that  they  must  prove  on  so  poor  a  popu- 
lation, and  the  Christian  has  mourned  over  im- 
mortal souls,  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  a  chrysalis, 
which  will  open  only  when  the  cerements  of  the 
tomb  shall  burst. 

They  have  existed  for  centuries — indeed,  no 
one  in  the  country  knows  the  time  when  there 
were  no  cretins  in  the  land  ;  they  have  existed 
as  an  unavoidable  evil,  and  no  means  had  hitherto 
been  sought  to  turn  away  so  great  an  affliction, 
or  modify  its  intensity,  till  one  of  those  noble 
and  unselfish  characters,  which  the  world  sees 
from  time  10  time  stand  forth  from  the  crowd, 
rose  up  to  help  them,  giving  his  powers  of  mind 
and  energies  of  heart  to  the  subject,  and  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  the  cure  or  amelioration  of 
infant  cretins. 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  the  simple-hearted 
and  benevolent  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  founded  his 
asylum  on  the  heights  of  the  Abendberg,  a  spot 
which  poets  and  painters  might  choose  as  the 
scene  of  their  reveries,  and  which  is  singularly 
well-calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inmates 
for  their  physical  and  intellectual  development. 
A  purer  air  cannot  exist,  nor  a  scene  of  more 
exquisite  beauty.  It  is  an  open  space,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  between  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientz,  and 
overhanging  the  towns  of  Interlackcn  and  Unter- 
seen  ;  below,  the  mountain  is  thickly  covered  by 


a  fine  forest,  and  opposite  rises  the  giant  form  of 
the  glorious  Jungfrau — a  sovereign  among  the 
mighty  Alps.  The  buildings  which  form  the 
hospice  are  extremely  modest,  but  convenient ; 
and  on  that  height  is  to  be  found  nearly  all  the 
necessaries  of  daily  life.  The  produce  of  the 
kitchen-garden  is,  in  general,  very  abundant  ; 
and  Indian  corn,  and  even  other  corn,  grows  well 
there.  The  inmates  bake  their  own  bread,  and 
sometimes  kill  their  own  meat.  Poultry  and 
goats  complete  their  stock. 

Almost  always  the  winter,  which  is  severe  in 
the  valley,  passes  gently  over  the  heights.  Two 
unfailing  springs  of  water  supply  them  amply 
with  baths,  as  well  as  what  is  wanted  for  house-  j 
hold  use. 

In  this  retirement,  with  all  the  ardor  with 
which  discoveries  inspire  genius,  and  the  patience  i 
and  affection  with  which  the  love  of  his  fellow-  -'  V 
creatures  has  filled  his  heart,  the  young  and  f 
scientific  physician  we  have  named,  has  resolved  j 
on  spending  his  life,  surrounded  by  objects  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  disgusting  nature,  and  with-  j 
out  companions  of  like  education  with  himself,  j 
except  in  the  valley  below.    Before  this  living 
example  of  Christian  love  we  bow  with  feelings  I 
of  unmixed  veneration  ;  for,  when  he  began  his  j 
work,  there  were  no  admiring  crowds  to  fan 
enthusiasm  ;  there  was  everything  to  fear  from  | 
want  of  funds,  and  little  co-operation  to  hope  for 
from  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  country. 
There  were  deep-rooted  prejudices  to  overcome. 
Money  never  is  abundant  in  Switzerland,  and 
one  canton  takes  but  little  interest  in  the  institu- 
tions of  another. 

Once  inspired  with  this  generous  determina- 
tion, and  prompted  by  scientific  knowledge,  Dr. 
Guggenbiihl  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the 
probable  causes  of  this  mysterious  disorder,  and 
of  the  probable  means  of  curing  it.  For  this, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  researches  and  opinions 
of  others,  and  also  of  what  is  always  a  sure  i 
guide — the  hereditary  wisdom  of  the  inhabitants  i 
of  those  places  where  cretinism  is  most  preva- 
lent. 

He  found  that  from  the  celebrated  De  Saus- 
sure,  down  to  the  living  physicians  of  Switzer- 
land, all  agreed  that  the  disorder  never  showed 
ilself  above  the  height  of  four  thousand  feet  on. 
the  mountains  ;  and  that  children  attacked  by  it, 
and  immediately  carried  up  into  a  purer  and 
keener  air,  were  sure  to  recover,  and  even  to  be 
more  lively  and  forwarder  on  returning  again 
into  the  valleys,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  than 
the  other  children  of  those  parts ;  but  also,  they 
easily  fall  back  again  into  the  same  state  as  before, 
and  require  more  than  one  summer  spent  upon 
the  heights  to  free  them  entirely  from  all  symp- 
toms of  the  disorder. 

He  found,  also,  that  those  who  were  rich 
enough,  sent  their  offspring  away  while  infants 
to  healthier  spots;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Sion,  in  the  Valais,  who  possess  mayens,  or 
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pastures,  and  chalets  on  the  heights,  send  their 
wives  up  to  them,  to  be  delivered  there,  with 
the  conviction  that  the  infants  so  born  are  freer 
from  attacks  of  cretinism  than  those  born  in  the 
valleys.  All  these  undoubted  facts  led  him  to 
found  his  establishment  at  the  height  so  indicated, 
and  in  the  healthiest  spot  possible,  where  the 
little  cretins  can  spend  the  winter  as  well  as  the 
summer  in  comfort,  and  be  not  only  under  the 
care  of  nurses  and  physicians,  but  also  under 
that  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  and  so  re- 
ceive bodily  care  and  intellectual  instruction  at 
the  same  time. 

He  began  in  the  spirit  of  Franke,  whose  ex- 
ample he  so  often  alludes  to  ;  and  relying  on  the 
fulness  of  Christian  benevolence  to  realize  what 
he  felt  sure  of  executing,  were  the  means  ob- 
tained. His  difficulties  were  great,  and  the 
sympathy  he  met  with  at  first  amongst  his  own 
countrymen,  next  to  nothing;  but  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  neighbourhood  of  Interlacken,  which 
in  summer  is  filled  with  tourists  from  every 
country,  as  a  most  providential  circumstance  for 
the  success  of  the  rising  hospital. 

The  first  news  that  we  received  of  its  existence 
was  from  the  graphic  pen  of  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Russian  ambassador,  (the  Baron  de  Kru- 
dener,)  then  at  Interlacken,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Princess  Rephin  on  a  visit  to  it,  and 
who  described  its  very  infancy  with  enthusiasm. 
Some  time  after,  the  king  of  Wurtemberg,  while 
resident  at  Interlacken,  inspected  it  himself,  and 
gave  substantial  marks  of  his  interest;  and  the 
scientific  of  all  countries,  as  well  as  the  philan- 
thropic and  the  curious,  who  visit  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  have  spread  a  knowledge  of  its  foun- 
dation throughout  the  continent,  more  rapidly 
than  otherwise  could  ever  have  been  hoped 
for. 

Nevertheless,  ill-natured  doubts  were  thrown 
on  the  facts  which  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  published, 
and  ridicule  even  was  not  wanting  to  dishearten 
and  distress  him.  Some  generous-minded  per- 
sons were,  however,  to  be  found,  who  held  out  a 
helping  hand,  and  assisted  him  to  put  his  benevo- 
lent designs  in  execution. 

As  soon  as  the  establishment  was  opened,  the 
government  of  Berne  granted  it  a  sum  of  six 
hundred  livres;  and  those  of  Fribourg,  the 
Valais,  and  St.  Gall,  sent  cretin  children  to  be 
maintained  there  at  their  expense.  The  king  of 
Prussia  likewise  took  notice  of  it,  and  ordered 
two  children  to  be  placed  there  from  the  princi- 
pality of  Neufchatel ;  the  Countess  of  Hahn 
Hahn,  who  had  taken  her  daughter  to  the 
Abendberg,  in  the  vain  hope  of  effecting  her 
cure,  (but  her  ags,  sixteen,  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble,) with  a  most  natural  sympathy  for  others 
similarly  afflicted,  requested  that  a  Valaisan 
child  should  be  always  maintained  there  at  her 
eirpense,  to  be  called  her  child,  one  succeeding 
the  other  when  cured,  and  for  which  she  gave 
the  necessary  funds. 


Associations  began  then  to  be  formed  in  many 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  beginning  with  Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam,  &c. ;  and  finally,  Dr.  Troxler, 
professor  of  Berne,  gave  the  establishment  the 
sanction  of  his  powerful  name.  Subscriptions 
were  made  which  have  enabled  Dr.  Guggenbiihl 
to  extend  his  operations  wider  than  he  possibly 
could  have  done ;  and  last  year  he  ventured  to 
add  a  second  building  to  the  original  one,  that 
the  children  might  be  enabled  to  continue  their 
gymnastic  excercises  through  the  winter,  whereas 
before  they  could  only  be  performed  in  the  open 
air.  He  has  also  added  two  or  three  rooms  in 
the  new  building,  which  can  be  occupied  by  the 
parents  of  the  children,  who  may  wish  to  remain 
with  them  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time ;  for 
among  the  sick,  whom  Dr.  Guggenbiihl's  rising 
reputation  has  brought  to  the  Abendberg,  are 
some  of  high  rank,  who,  though  not  precisely 
cretins,  were  yet  of  that  class  of  patients  in  whom 
the  brain  appears  not  to  have  been  properly  de- 
veloped ;  and  to  these  he  has  been  of  very  great 
use.  When  we  visited  him  in  1846,  and  fully 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  so  much  natural  and  moral 
beauty,  we  saw  two  titled  little  girls  who  had 
been  taken  to  him  from  Germany,  to  die,  as  it 
was  thought,  but  who  have,  on  the  contrary, 
lived  and  prospered  under  his  roof. 

Of  the  number  of  children  hitherto  admitted, 
one-third  have  been  sent  back  to  their  families 
quite  cured,  others  more  or  less  ameliorated,  and 
some  few  have  died.  In  general,  Dr.  Guggen- 
biihl complains  that  they  are  not  left  long  enough, 
and  assures  us  that  a  long  space  of  time  and  con- 
tinued care  are  absolutely  necessary  to  insure 
perfect  success;  not  less,  he  reckons,  than  three 
years  in  general.  Some  have  appeared  to  baffle 
every  effort,  their  bodies  presenting  an  ensemble 
of  deformity,  their  tongues  obtruding  from  their 
mouths,  their  heads  hanging  down,  their  skin 
wrinkled  like  a  person  of  eighty,  their  limbs 
dwindled  to  nothing,  their  bodies  enormous,  and 
neither  sign  of  intelligence  nor  any  articulate 
sound  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Even  these,  by 
his  kind  and  judicious  treatment,  by  unwearying 
care,  by  baths,  by  aromatic  frictions,  by  electri- 
city, by  goats'  milk,  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
sun,  by  every  means  of  infant  development, 
playing,  talking,  laughing,  by  lessons  with  pic- 
tures, and  by  singing — even  these  have  acquired 
the  use  of  their  limbs,  the  power  of  speech,  the 
faculty  of  learning  ;  and  have,  after  a  long  stay 
on  the  Abendberg,  been  sent  back  as  well  as, 
and  even  more  forward  in  most  branches  of  in- 
struction, than  the  generality  of  children  of  their 
age.  Their  progress  is  never  uniform  or  regular, 
but  always  by  fits  and  starts,  and  all  at  once,  as 
if  a  cell  were  opened  in  their  brain,  or  a  veil 
withdrawn  from  their  understanding,  and  that, 
too,  when  least  expected.  Parents  and  school- 
masters might  learn  many  a  useful  lesson  on  that 
Alpine  height,  and  find  data  which  would  save 
more  than  one  dunce  from  the  rod,  and  teach  the 
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master  that  he  is  far  more  to  blame  than  the 
scholar. 

His  great  principle  is  to  strengthen  the  body 
before  he  attempts  to  develop  the  mind.  He 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  to  venture  on  the 
second  before  the  first  is  accomplished,  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  disastrous  consequences  ; 
and  were  his  warning  voice  but  listened  to,  how 
many  victims  of  precocity,  how  many  little 
wonders,  who  minister  to  parental  self-love  for 
a  time,  and  then  sink  into  mediocrity  afterwards, 
might  be  saved  from  subsequent  suffering  and 
nervous  irritability  ! 

Dr.  Guggenbiihl  divides  cretinism  into  several 
different  species: — 1st,  Atrophy,  in  which  the 
spinal  marrow  has  suffered  mostly,  and  the  ex- 
tremities are  nearly  paralyzed :  2d,  Rachitie, 
where  the  bones  have  become  soft  and  spongy, 
and  out  of  proportion  :  3d,  Hydrocephalic  ;  the 
disorder  being  occasioned  by  water  formed  in 
the  cells  of  the  skull  which  ought  to  be  occupied 
by  the  brain  :  4th,  Inborn,  of  which  the  germ  is 
in  the  infant  at  its  birth,  and  which  presents  any 
or  all  of  the  foregoing  principles,  and  varies  in 
intensity,  from  the  slightly  affected,  down  to  the 
mass  of  animal  matter  which  lies  where  it  is 
placed,  and  can  neither  move  nor  speak.  In 
this  class  are  to  be  remarked  those  who  have 
imperfect  bodily  growth,  and  the  head  out  of 
proportion  to  the  body  ;  and  also  those  who  do 
not  speak,  yet  are  not  deaf,  but  who  have  great 
difficulty  in  articulating,  and  are  too  lazy  to 
attempt  it. 

We  might  give  some  striking  extracts  from 
the  German  report  published  by  Dr.  Guggenbiihl 
in  1846,  illustrative  of  each  of  these  forms  of 
cretinism;  but  perhaps  the  following  case  of  the 
first-mentioned  form  of  cretinism  (atrophy)  will 
be  considered  sufficient  in  a  non-professional 
journal  like  this. 

"  L  ,  a  little  girl  of  six  months  old,  was 

brought  to  us.  Her  mother  is  strong  and 
healthy,  but  her  father  weak  and  scrofulous.  Till 
she  was  four  months  old  she  was  in  good  health, 
but  weaker  than  children  of  that  a^e  generally. 
A  violent  cold  was  the  beginning  of  her  illness  ; 
and  when  brought  to  our  house,  her  appearance 
was  so  wretched  as  to  procure  her  the  name  of 
the  little  worm  from  the  Princess-Royal  Henri- 
etta of  Wurtemberg,  during  her  visit  to  us;  and 
truly  was  she  so  named,  for  she  was  frightful 
to  look  upon.  Her  body  was  more  like  a  skele- 
ton covered  with  skin  than  anything  else,  and 
that  skin  was  cold  and  wrinkled.  All  her  mus- 
cles were  immovable,  and  the  extremities  of  her 
body  like  miniature  hands  and  feet.  Her  face 
was  deadly  white,  her  forehead  and  cheeks 
wrinkled  like  an  old  person's,  while  her  black 
and  piercing  eyes  had  a  singularly  knowing  look. 
She  slept  ill,  her  pulse  was  feeble,  and  she  had 
no  natural  heat.  She  came  to  us  in  July  ;  the 
weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  keenness  of  our 
mountain  air,  the  uninterrupted  sunshine  of  our 


unclouded  sky,  the  electricity  which  predomi-  " 
nates  in  the  atmosphere,  all  which  have  so  great 
an  influence  on  our  invalids,  were  furthered  by  l! 
strict  regimen  and  constant  care.  Thi3  delicate  J 
little  creature,  who  so  soon  after  her  birth  had  11 
begun  to  lose  all  resemblance  to  a  human  being, 
and  that  so  rapidly,  now  made  as  rapid  strides 
towards  recovery.  In  three  months  time,  the 
deformities  of  her  person  began  to  disappear, 
her  skin  recovered  its  natural  warmth,  the  wrin- 
kles vanished,  and  her  face  grew  young  again, 
with  the  hue  and  the  charm  of  infancy  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  her  smile,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  took  notice  of  those  around  her, 
showed  that  the  faculties  of  her  mind  were 
awakening  also.  In  the  space  of  twelve  months, 
she  had  lost  the  appearance  of  a  little  doll,  and 
had  regained  that  of  children  of  her  own  age — 
proof  sufficient  of  the  efficacy  of  proper  treat- 
ment begun  without  loss  of  time,  and  of  the  dis- 
order being  more  efficaciously  treated  in  earliest 
infancy  than  at  a  later  period.  It  is  now 
eighteen  months  since  she  left  us,  and  we  have 
had  the  happiness  of  learning  from  the  Pastor 
Bitzius  of  Lutzelfliick,  (so  well  known  as  a  popu- 
lar writer,)  in  whose  parish  she  is,  that  she  con- 
tinues in  perfect  health,  and  can  talk  and  express 
herself  well." 

To  be  continued. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 

MOROCCO. 

Few  persons  in  Europe  are  aware  of  the  ex- 
traordinary policy  of  the  emperors  of  Morocco, 
and  few  therefore  were  prepared  for  ihe  solid 
support  received  by  the  Sultan  Abd-er-Rahman 
from  his  subjects  when  attacked  by  so  formidable 
an  enemy  as  Abd-el-Kader  had  proved  himself, 
by  his  religious  and  military  prestige,  as  much 
as  by  his  unbounded  activity  and  energy. 

The  policy,  however,  which  has  made  the 
fortune  of  the  Edrisite  dynasty,  has  at  all  times 
been  a  very  simple  one — namely,  with  foreign 
powers,  no  relations,  complete  isolation  ;  and  at  I 
home,  alliance  with  all  the  great  families  of  the 
kingdom.  This  double  line  of  conduct  explains  I 
the  existence  and  the  strength  (if  "  union 
is  strength")  of  the  empire  of  Morocco.  Let  us 
enter  more  fully  into  the  particulars  of  this  two- 
fold system,  the  originality  of  which  will  not 
fail  to  surprise  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  ideas  and  principles  of 
Oriental  monarchies. 

Morocco,  in  its  geographical  position,  stands 
almost  isolated.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  east  by  Algeria,  which,  up  to  the  period 
of  the  French  conquest,  seventeen  years  ago, 
counted  as  nothing;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Desert,  and  different  tribes  who  obey  no  form  of 
government.  It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  for 
the  founders  and  successors  of  the  dynasty  of 
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Morocco  to  enclose  themselves  in  a  moral  manner 

I within  a  species  of  insurmquntable  barrier — that 
is  to  say,  to  have  no  relation  with  foreign  powers. 
This  they  have  done.    No  commerce,  no  diplo- 
jmacy.     They  have  imprisoned  themselves  in 
;  their  own  country ;  they  have  lived,  and  made 
:  their  subjects  live,  in  a  perpetual  enclosure,  the 
J  country  sufficing,  by  its  own  resources,  for  the 
I  few  wants  of  its  inhabitants.    What  has  been 
!  the  result  of  this  singular  policy  ?    That  this 
monarchy  has  had  to  engage  in  no  foreign  wars, 
and  thus  has  been  enabled  to  consolidate  itself 
without  fear  of  any  dangerous  foe. 

Being  unapproachable  by  enemies  from 
without,  they  have  turned  their  thoughts  to 
avoiding  hostility  in  their  own  territories,  and 
the  following  is  the  plan  they  have  adopted  for 
centuries : — 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty,  every 
reigning  monarch  has  taken  a  wife  from  every 
important  family  of  the  country.  Any  of  those 
who  have  reigned  twenty  or  thirty  years,  like 
the  two  last  sovereigns,  Molei-Sleinau  and 
Moulei-Abd-er-Rahman,  have  numbered  two  or 
three  thousand  wives  from  the  great  families 
alone.  At  the  present  moment,  Abd-er-Rahman 
has  no  less  than  seven  hundred  lawful  consorts — 
namely,  two  hundred  at  Morocco,  two  hundred 
at  Mecknez,  and  three  hundred  at  Fez.  It  is  to 
this  multitude  of  ladies,  whose  support  is  ruinous, 
that  the  low  state  of  the  imperial  treasury  must 
in  a  great  measure  be  attributed.  They  are 
seven  hundred  daughters  of  the  great  families  of 
the  empire,  who  wait  for  a  marriage,  to  return 
then  to  their  paternal  home,  with  a  young  cherif, 
son  of  the  sultan !  The  result  of  this  matrimo- 
nomania  is,  that  the  emperors,  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  sixty,  like  Abd-er-Rahman,  can 
number  hundreds  of  male  children  fit  to  carry 
arms,  thousands  of  grandsons,  and  thousands  of 
nephews  and  grand-nephews.  If  you  unite  to 
this  little  army,  which  derives  its  blood,  its  life, 
from  one  single  source — the  fathers-in-law, 
brothers-in-law,  the  cousins  to  the  sixth  degree 
inclusively — you  will  arrive  at  the  strange  but 
positive  conclusion,  that  of  eight  millions  of  sub- 
jects, one  million  of  individuals  belong  by  the 
strongest  ties  to  the  reigning  dynasty. 

This  may  seem  monstrous,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  exact  truth.  There  are  whole  towns 
and  districts  whose  inhabitants  are  offshoots  of 
the  imperial  family.  Thus  all  the  Chourfas  of 
Tafilet  are  cousins,  in  various  degrees  of  the 
emperor. 

But  the  imperial  policy  does  not  stop  here. 
All  those  with  whom  the  emperor,frpm  peculiar 
considerations,  cannot  form  connections  by  ties 
of  blood,  such  as  Moors,  Jews,  and  Christians, 
if  they  be  of  any  weight,  he  chains  to  his 
chariot  by  the  link  of  commerce,  of  which  he 
reserves  to  himself  the  exclusive  monopoly.  He 
not  only  gives  to  some  the  privilege  of  buying 
and  selling  such  and  such  an  article  in  such  and 


such  a  port,  but  he  constitutes  himself  their 
banker,  and  lends  them  the  money  necessary  for 
their  trade.  Some  of  these  loans  have  amounted 
to  £80,000.  When  the  Prince  de  Joinville  bom- 
barded Mogador,  he  was  told  that  the  merchants 
of  that  place  owed  £800,000  to  the  emperor. 

Here,  then,  is  a  man  who  holds  in  his  hands, 
either  by  relationship  or  by  interest,  almost  all 
the  chief  resources  of  his  kingdom.  His  patron- 
age and  his  strength  are  increased  by  the  prestige 
of  holiness  which  he  derives  from  his  titles  of 
"Lineal  descendant  of  the  Prophet,"  and  the 
"  Head  of  Islamism  in  the  West."  At  the  hour 
of  need,  he  could  also  count  on  the  valuable  as- 
sistance of  the  order  of  Mouhi-Ta'ieb,  a  religious 
association,  as  powerful  as  it  is  numerous,  and 
whose  chief,  being  invested  with  the  privilege  of 
sanctioning  the  nomination  of  the  emperors,  is 
necessarily,  from  his  position,  devoted  to  the 
existing  dynasty. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  INDIAN  RUBBER  SHOES. 

The  man  of  the  house  returned  from  the  forest 
about  noon,  bringing  in  nearly  two  gallons  of 
milk,  which  he  had  been  engaged  since  daylight 
in  collecting  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  trees 
that  had  been  tapped  upon  the  previous  morning. 
This  quantity  of  milk  he  said  would  suffice  for 
ten  pairs  of  shoes,  and  when  he  himself  attended 
to  the  trees,  he  could  collect  the  same  quantity 
every  morning  for  several  months.  In  making 
the  shoes,  two  girls  were  the  artists,  in  a  little 
thatched  hut  which  had  no  opening  but  the  door 
From  an  inverted  water-jar,  the  bottom  of  which 
had  been  broken  out  for  the  purpose,  issued  a 
column  of  dense  white  smoke,  from  the  burning 
of  a  species  of  palm  nut,  and  which  so  filled  the 
hut,  that  we  could  scarcely  see  the  inmates.  The 
lasts  used  were  of  wood,  exported  from  the 
United  States,  and  were  smeared  with  clay,  to 
prevent  adhesion.  In  the  leg  of  each  was  along 
siick,  serving  as  a  handle.  The  last  was  dipped 
into  the  milk,  and  immediately  held  over  the 
smoke,  which,  without  much  discolouring,  dried 
the  surface  at  once.  It  was  then  re-dipped^  and 
the  process  was  repeated  a  dozen  times,  until 
the  shoe  was  of  sufficient  thickness,  care  being 
taken  to  give  a  greater  number  of  coatings  to  the 
bottom.  The  whole  operation,  from  the  smear- 
ing of  the  last  to  placing  the  finished  shoe  in  the 
sun,  required  less  than  five  minutes.  The  shoe 
was  now  of  a  slightly  more  yellowish  hue  than 
the  liquid  milk,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
it  became  of  a  reddish-brown.  After  an  expo- 
sure of  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  figured  as  we  see 
upon  the  imported  shoes.  This  is  done  by  the 
girls  with  small  sticks  of  hard  wood,  or  the 
needle-like  spines  of  some  of  the  palms. 
Stamping  has  been  tried,  but  without  success. 
The  shoe  is  now  cut  from  the  last,  and  is  ready 
for  sale,  bringing  a  price  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
vintens  or  cents  per  pair.    It  is  a  long  time 
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before  they  assume  the  black  hue.  Brought  to 
the  city,  they  are  assorted,  the  best  being  laid 
aside  for  exportation  as  shoes,  the  others  as 
waste  rubber. — Edwards'  Voyage  up  the  Amazon. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  29,  1848. 


By  a  late  number  of  the  Western  Friend,  pub- 
lished at  Cincinnati,  we  are  informed  that  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Indiana  have  issued  an 
address  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  remonstrating 
against  some  of  the  laws  of  that  State  in  relation 
to  the  people  of  colour.  The  enactments  of  which 
they  complain  are  usually  termed  the  "black  laws 
of  Ohio."  The  address  appears  without  date,  but 
from  circumstances  known  to  us,  is  believed  to 
have  been  recently  issued.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Indiana,  on  behalf  of 
which  that  Meeting  for  Sufferings  has  acted,  in- 
cludes a  number  of  Quarters,  and  consequently  a 
arge  body  of  Friends,  resident  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  It  is  understood  that  this  subject  has  also 
engaged  the  consideration  of  Friends  in  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  but  we 
do  not  find  that  they  have  appealed  to  the  public 
or  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  on  that  account. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  by  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  of  which  the 
State  of  that  name  is  a  part,  was  carefully  guarded 
against  the  intrusion  of  slavery;  and  that  to  this 
circumstance  the  unparalleled  advancement  of  the 
State,  in  population  and  wealth,  has  been  generally 
and  justly  attributed.  It  must  then  be  a  cause  of 
poignant  regret,  that  a  State  thus  favoured  should 
permit  its  statute  book  to  be  stained  with  enact- 
ments so  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  free 
government,  as  the  black  laws  of  Ohio  certainly  are. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  in  the 
autqmn  of  1802,  and  its  avowed  object  was  "to 
establish  justice,  promote  the  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  then- 
posterity:"  yet  as  early  as  1804,  a  law  was  enacted 
which  prohibits  black  or  mulatto  persons  from 
settling  or  residing  in  the  State,  unless  they  should 
first  produce  a  certificate  of  freedom  from  some 
court  within  the  United  States,  attested  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court.  An  inhabitant  of  the  State  is 
not  at  liberty  to  hire,  or  in  any  way  employ,  a  black 
pr  mulatto  person  who  is  not  possessed  of  such 
certificate,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten,  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars;  one-half  to  the  informer, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  State.  The  employer 
being  required,  in  addition  to  this  penally,  to  pay 
the  owner  of  such  black  or  mulatto,  in  case  an 
owner  is  found,  the  sum  of  fif:y  cents  for  every 


day  he  or  she  was  employed,  harboured,  or  con- 
cealed. 

In  1807,  an  act  amendatory  of  the  preceding, 
provided  that  no  negro  or  mulatto  should  emigrate 
into,  or  settle  in  the  State,  without  entering  into 
bond  with  two  freehold  securities  in  the  sum  of 
$500,  to  be  of  good  behaviour ;  and  moreover,  to 
pay  the  expense  of  their  maintainance  in  case  they 
should  be  found  unable  to  support  themselves. 
Any  inhabitant  of  the  State,  who  shall  employ, 
harbour  or  conceal  any  negro  or  mulatto,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  rendered  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  $100;  and  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  such  negro  or  mulatto,  in  case  he  or 
she  shall  become  incapable  of  self  support.  An- 
othersection  of  the  same  act,  provides  that  no  black 
or  mulatto  person  shall  be  permitted  to  give  evi- 
dence in  any  court  of  record  in  the  State,  in  any 
cause  where  either  party  is  a  white  person,  or  hi 
any  prosecution  instituted  in  behalf  of  the  State, 
against  a  white  person. 

These  are  the  principal  but  not  the  only  acts 
against  which  our  Friends  of  Indiana  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  have  issued  their  remonstrance.  The 
injustice  of  some  of  these  provisions,  in  relation  to 
the  white  as  well  as  the  coloured  race,  is  clearly 
exposed.  The  following  extract  may  afford  to  our 
readers  a  view  of  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  ad- 
dress : 

"  Let  us  take  a  passing  notice  of  the  4th  section 
of  the  law  of  1807,  disqualifying  coloured  persons 
from  giving  evidence,  &c.  As  every  act  of  legisla- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  designed  to  redress  some 
evil,  or  to  procure  some  advantage,  we  naturally 
inquire,  what  was  the  evil  to  be  redressed  or 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  provision  of  law  ? 
Was  it  supposed  that  negroes  and  mulattoes  were 
too  much  addicted  to  mendacity,  and  too  artful  in 
concealing  their  falsehoods  from  the  penetration  of 
judges  and  jurors,  to  be  trusted  to  give  evidence  in 
a  court  of  law  ?  If  that  opinion  was  entertained, 
why  were  they  permitted  to  give  testimony  in  any 
case  1  or  was  it  deemed  less  desirable  that  the 
truth  should  appear  when  coloured  only  were  con- 
cerned, than  where  one  or  both  parties  happened 
to  be  white?  or  may  we  not  fear  that  the  object 
was  to  prevent  the  people  of  colour  from  obtaining 
redress  for  outrages  committed  upon  their  persons, 
or  property,  by  unprincipled  whites'?  Whatever 
the  motive  of  the  legislature  may  have  been ; 
whether  the  act  was  designed  to  secure  the  people 
of  our  own  colour  against  the  just  demands  of  the 
negro  race,  or  whether  it  was  dictated  by  that 
cruel  and  ineffable  contempt  with  which  the  de- 
scendants of  Africa  have  long  been  regarded,  the 
effect  of  it  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  While  this 
provision  stands  unrepealed,  the  coloured  inhabi- 
tants of  the  State  have  little  to  expect  from  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  even  in  cases  of  the  grossest  out- 
rage. And  now  let  us  soberly  ask,  what  possible 
injury  could  be  apprehended  from  permitting 
persons  of  every  complexion  to  state  what  they 
know  in  courts  of  law,  and  subjecting  their  tes- 
timony to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  bar,  to  the 
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Explanations  of  the  bench,  and  the  deductions  of  the 
_urybox?  Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  more 
::alsehoods  could  be  palmed  upon  the  community 
md  left  undetected  than  now  are  ? 

As  these  people  are  debarred  by  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  from  participating  in  the  choice  of 
pur  legislators,  and  of  course  can  exercise  no  con- 
trol over  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  a 
situation  which  we  should  hardly  think  equal  and 
just,  if  placed  in  it  ourselves,  this  circumstance 
;urnishes  a  forcible  appeal  to  our  sympathy,  and 
ncreasesthe  responsibility  of  those  entrusted  with 
:he  legislation  of  the  State.  For  "  he  that  ruleth 
pver  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God." 
ff  we  regard  these  people  as  strangers,  and  not  as 
sellow  citizens,  we  ought  to  remember  that  among 
!.he  chosen  people  of  old  they  were  commanded  to 
lave  "  one  law  to  him  that  is  home  born  and  unto 
I  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you."  And 
I  he  cause  of  the  stranger  was  frequently  and  for- 
cibly recommended  to  their  attention. 

The  Christian  religion  has  broken  down  the  wall 
I  pf  partition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  teaches 
l|is  to  regard  every  man  as  our  neighbour,  whom  we 
Ire  commanded  to  love  as  ourselves. 
Now,  fellow-citizens,  let  us  seriously  inquire 
|  vhether  the  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  by  which 
he  coloured  population  was  introduced  into  the 
[  'Jnited  States,  have  not  brought  a  weight  of  guilt 
apon  our  country  which  we  are  bound  to  expiate, 
^s  far  as  possible,  by  according  to  them  a  liberal 
participation  in  the  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
which  have  been  poured  on  our  favoured  land. 
Can  we,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  above 
UI,  as  professors  of  the  benign  doctrines  of  Chris- 
iauity,  give  countenance  to  laws  which  we  should 
leem  unjust  and  oppressive  if  subjected  to  them 
imrselves;  which  evidently  originated  in  a  cruel 
prejudice,  and  which  are  calculated  to  produce 
md  perpetuate  that  very  degradation  of  moral  and 
ntellpctual  character,  which  are  urged  in  their  de- 
ence." 


In  our  41st  number  we  inserted  a  communication 
rom  a  valued  correspondent  in  relation  to  the  life 
md  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  at  the  close  of 
vhich  the  writer  expresses  an  expectation  of  com- 
nunicating,  on  a  future  occasion,  a  passage  from  an 
jminent  author  in  support  of  the  view  which  he 
pad  given.  The  expectation  then  expressed  has 
been  verified,  and  the  passage,  extracted  from 
Hallam,  with  some  judicious  preliminary  observa- 
ions,  will  be  found  in  the  present  number. 


Died. — On  the  24th  of  the  Sixth  month,  near 
Bristol,  England,  Daniel  Wheeler.  He  was  the 
^'oun^est  son  of  our  late  beloved  friend  Daniel 
*Vheeler,  and  possessed  many  of  those  traits  of 
Jharacter  which  distinguished  his  eminent  father, 
laving  chosen  the  Medical  profession,  he  was 
pursuing  his  studies  in  England,  when  the  series 
>f  severe  afflictions  to  which  the  family  at  Shoos- 
lary  were  subjected,  called  him  to  reside  for  a  time 
n  that  inhospitable  climate.  After  the  death  of 
lis  father,  he  returned  to  his  native  iand — his  sister 
nd  himself  constituting  the  only  survivors  of  that 
ace  numerous  family  circle.     In  the  Seventh 


month,  1846,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Jonathan  and  Rachel  Priestman,  the  latter  of  whom 
became  well  known  to  many  Friends  here,  during 
her  acceptable  religious  labours  in  our  land.  His 
health  had  long  been  precarious,  and  he  finally 
sunk  under  the  pulmonary  disease  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  several  members  of  his  family. 

As  the  editor  of  his  father's  Journal,  he  evinced 
considerable  ability  as  well  as  a  just  estimate  of 
those  great  doctrines  of  which  that  beloved  parent 
was  favoured  to  be  an  able  advocat  e,  both  in  the 
ministry  and  by  a  life  of  remarkable  dedication  to 
the  Divine  Will.  We  have  no  particulars  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  close  of  his  life,  yet 
we  were  not  willing  to  withhold  this  brief  notice 
of  one  who  had  participated  so  largely  in  the  affec- 
tion, the  counsel,  and  the  trials  of  a  faithful  servant 
of  Christ,  and  whose  departure  has  left  a  void  in 
the  hearts  of  those  most  nearly  connected  with 
him,  which  claims  our  deepest  sympathy. 

 ,  Suddenly,  of  erysipelas,  at  East  Vassal- 

boro,  Maine,  on  First  day  evening,  the  21st  of  5th 
month  last,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  Franklin 
Dow,  a  member  of  Vassalboro  Monthly  Meeting. 
He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  left  a  large 
circle  of  friends  to  mourn  his  loss. 

 ,  Of  apoplexy,  after  an  illness  of  ten  hours, 

at  her  residence  in  New  Garden,  Columbiana  Co., 
Ohio,  on  the  22d  ult ,  Hannah,  wife  of  Caspar 
Williams,  aged  about  55  years.  She  was  a  beloved 
friend,  and  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly 
Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

I  have  read  the  enclosed  article  in  the  "New 
York  Dry  Goods  Reporter,"  with  much  in- 
terest. Although  somewhat  foreign  to  the  design 
of  "The  Review,"  yet  from  its  capability  of 
general  application,  not  only  in  regard  to  busi- 
ness, but  also  in  the  education  and  government 
of  children,  and  the  management  of  our  domestic 
affairs,  I  am  induced  to  offer  it  for  publi- 
cation, hoping  that  the  perusal  of  it  may  awaken 
some  who  are  in  the  too  common  practice  of 
withholding  praise  where  it  is  due,  and  neglect- 
ing to  reprove  when  needed.  A.  U.  E. 
COMMENDATION. 

In  no  branch  of  mercantile  pursuits  are  the 
good  effects  of  commendation  so  plainly  evinced 
as  in  that  to  which  this  journal  is  devoted.  The 
reason  we  presume  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  one 
branch  is  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  personal 
address  and  exertion  of  the  merchant's  assist- 
ants. 

These  two  things  are  the  great  prerequisites  ; 
without  them  success  is  problematical  at  least. 
Country  merchants  who  visit  our  cities,  and  cus- 
tomers who  throng  our  retail  stores,  are  wont  to 
trade  only  where  suavity  of  disposition  and  ur- 
banity of  manners  characterize  the  salesmen. 
We  all  know  that  high  salaries  are  paid  to  sales- 
men possessing  these  qualities,  because  goods 
offered  by  a  clerk  morose  in  disposition  and  re- 
miss in  his  efforts  to  please,  will  be  neglected, 
no  matter  at  what  prices  they  may  be  offered. 
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And  while  salesmen  possessing  the  qualifications 
of  politeness  of  manners  and  an  obliging  dispo- 
sition, (if  combined  with  a  prudence  and  know- 
ledge of  their  business,)  are  sought  after  as  assist- 
ants, and  success,  when  merchandizing  on  their 
own  account,  is  morally  certain;  the  business 
qualifications  of  the  morose  and  unaccommo- 
dating clerk  must  be  very  brilliant,  if  he  is  not 
frequently  in  want  of  a  clerkship,  or  if  he  is  suc- 
cessful when  an  employer. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  from  an 
examination  of  and  reflection  upon  the  causes 
which  produce  these  two  distinct  classes  of  men, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  our  own 
minds,  that  it  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
culpable  neglect  of  employers,  in  not  tendering 
to  the  clerk  a  word  of  commendation  when  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  and  believe  that  "  many 
an  employer  hath  erred  in  that  he  withheld  re- 
proof— but  more  have  mostly  sinned  in  with- 
holding commendation  where  it  was  due." 

We  have  noticed  two  boys,  both  equal  in  pro- 
mise, start  in  life :  the  one  engaged  to  an  em- 
ployer who  accorded  to  him  the  meed  of  praise 
when  he  had  acted  well  his  part,  and  if  unsuc- 
cessful soothed  his  chagrin,  and  encouraged  him 
to  try  again,  following  strictly  in  the  belief  of  a 
writer  who  says,  "  Wilt  thou  that  one  remember 
a  thing?  praise  him  in  the  midst  of  thy  advice. 
Never  yet  forgat  man  the  word  whereby  he 
hath  been  praised."  The  other  thrown  into  the 
circle  of  one  who  met  his  efforts  with  the  freez- 
ing look  of  indifference,  and  chilled  the  fountain 
of  exertion  with  the  sullen  frown  of  dissatis- 
faction. We  have  traced  these  two  boys'  after 
life.  We  find  the  one  who  lived  under  the 
genial  sun  of  judicious  commendation,  become 
an  ornament  to  his  pursuit,  a  successful  merchant, 
and  one  whose  opinions  were  sought  for  and 
respected.  While  the  other,  soured  in  dispo- 
sition and  disgusted  with  customers  who  could 
not  appreciate  his  real  worth,  condemned, 
through  the  fault  of  his  business  education,  to 
fill  a  subordinate  place  in  a  first  class  house,  or 
accept  a  situation  which  added  but  little  to  his 
business  prospects. 

We  can  trace  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  ap- 
preciation of  early  efforts  upon  the  characters  of 
men  in  every  pursuit  of  life.  It  is  the  greatest 
spur  to  exertion,  and  increases  in  the  youthful 
mind  that  determination  and  resolution  which 
enables  them  to  conquer  difficulties  heretofore 
deemed  insurmountable.  The  love  of  it  pervades 
the  breast  of  all;  it  is  inherent  in  our  natures, 
implanted  within  us  by  the  Almighty  ;  it  accom- 
panies us  through  all  the  walks  of  life;  it  is  the 
mainspring  of  many  of  our  noblest  ellbrts,  and 
accompanies  us  to  the  end  of  our  existence. 

Take  the  old  man  whose  head  is  frosted  by 
the  snows  of  fourscore  years,  and  although  he 
may  not  remember  the  events  of  yesterday,  yet 
he  perfectly  recollects  the  stranger  who  met  him, 
when  a  village  school  boy,  took  from  him  his 
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copybook  and  praised  his  early  efforts.  Nature,  W 
true  to  her  course,  here  re-asserts  her  sway,  and 
the  old  man  again  revels  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  days  of  his  youth.  Do  not  rest  under  the 
belief  that  business  talent  will  develop  itself.  We 
do  see  instances  where  some  giant  minds  have 
burst  through  the  bonds  of  coldness  and  apathy 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  stood 
before  their  astonished  associates  with  the 
strongest  claims  to  talent  and  respect,  their  bril- 
liancy rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  dark- 
ness by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  but  thou- 
sands of  gems  lie  buried  beneath  the  dark  clouds  i 
of  chilling  indifference,  who,  had  they  been 
placed  in  their  appropriate  sphere,  would  have  \i 
graced  the  palace  of  a  merchant  prince. 

The  mind  of  man  is  sympathetic  as  well  as 
progressive  ;  it  partakes  of  the  nature  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  Example  is  followed,  and  to 
a  more  considerable  extent  than  is  generally  al- 
lowed. This  may  be  amusingly  tested  by  watch- 
ing the  passengers  on  a  doubtful  rainy  day.  pi 
Two  persons  will  meet,  the  one  with  his  um- 
brella closed,  the  other  with  his  raised ;  they 
meet  each  other,  and  before  either  passes  a  block, 
it  is  very  likely  that  you  will  see  the  one  who 
had  his  umbrella  closed  raise  it,  and  vice  versa. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  example.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  effect  of  this  carelessness  and  mo- 
roseness  upon  the  tender  mind  of  youth  ;  and 
the  mind  is  never  still  in  anything,  it  continues 
to  grow  more  and  more  misanthropic,  until  even 
life  is  a  burden,  and  all  the  social  feelings  of  the 
man  are  sunk  and  swallowed  in  those  of  the  [jf 
cynic. 

We  say  accord  to  the  employee  commendation 
where  it  can  be  done.  So  shalt  thou  encourage, 
a  fainting  heart.  Kind  words  cost  no  more  than 
harsh  words  and  sour  faces;  and  the  coin  is  far 
more  appreciated — beside  the  feeling  that  will 
gladden  us  in  after  years,  that  we  have  not  onlyl 
educated  a  merchant,  but  we  have  made 
friend. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SPEECH  OF  SENATOR1 
DIX. 

(Concluded. ) 

If  these  conclusions  are  just,  an  enlargement 
of  the  surface  over  which  slavery  is  spread  car- 
ries with  it,  by  force  of  invincible  laws,  a  multi- 
plication of  the  race  held  in  bondage ;  in  other 
words,  a  substantial  increase  of  the  number  of 
slaves.  Extension  in  respect  to  surface  is  mul- 
tiplication in  point  of  number.  The  two  propo- 
sitions cannot  be  legitimately  separated  either 
in  reasoning  or  in  practice.  In  this  view  01 
the  subject,  the  extension  of  slavery  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  original  responsibility  of  intro- 
ducing it  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  has  a  moral 
bearing,  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  cannot  be  indifferent. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  human 
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ciety  so  calculated  to  exalt  it  as  the  spectacle 
3  present — receiving  into  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ip,  and  admitting  to  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
e  surplus  of  the  over-peopled  and  over- 
verned  countries  of  Europe.  These  annual 
ditions  constitute  an  element  of  no  inconsid- 
ible  force  in  the  ratio  of  our  progression. 

the  last  quarter  of  a  century — about  the 
riod  we  take  for  a  duplication  of  our  numbers 
■we  have  received  from  the  United  Kingdom 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone,  nearly  a  mil- 
m  of  immigrants,  and  from  continental  Europe 

1  have  had  large  additions.     These  drains 
the  one  hand,  and  accessions  on  the  other, 

2  not  only  likely  to  continue,  but  to  increase 
force.    A  surplus  population,  provided  for 

emigration,  is  certain  to  be  regularly  produced, 
irope,  therefore,  will  not  be  numerically 
?akened  by  these  annual  drains,  even  though 
ey  should  be  indefinitely  augmented ;  and 
ery  addition  to  our  numbers  from  abroad 
nders  the  force  of  immigration  more  intense, 
'  relaxing  the  ties  which  bind  to  their  native 
1  the  kindred  multitudes  left  behind. 
For  an  indefinite  period,  then,  we  may  calcu- 
i:e  on  large  and  constantly  increasing  additions 

our  population  by  immigration ;  and  the 
Itural  multiplication  of  our  own  people,  under 
&  impulse  of  the  powerful  stimulants  con- 
i.ned  in  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
the  superabundant  supply  of  food,  will  doubt- 
ss  maintain  our  past  rate  of  increase,  and  give 
,  at  the  close  of  the  present  century,  a  hundred 
illions  of  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
oblems,  both  for  the  American  statesman  and 
lilosopher,  is  to  determine  of  what  race  or 
ces  this  vast  population  shall  consist ;  for  on 
e  solution  which  future  generations  shall  give 

it,  will  essentially  depend  the  prosperity  of 
e  community  or  communities  they  will 
nstitute,  and  their  ability  to  maintain  such  a 
rm  of  government  as  shall  secure  to  them  the 
?ssings  of  political  liberty,  and  an  advanced 
vilization. 

In  a  general  survey  of  the  races  by  which 
|e  earth  is  peopled,  though  the  varieties  are 
finite,  there  are  but  four  grand  divisions — the 
siatic^the  Caucasian,  the  Ethiopian  and  the 
[dian.  The  whole  surface  of  Europe,  with 
ane  inconsiderable  exceptions,  is  occupied  by 
je  Caucasian  race — by  the  descendants  of  the 
lergetic  and  independent  hordes,  which,  from 
e  shores  of  the  Caspian,  spread  themselves 
fer  Germany,  and  ultimately  over  Western 
(irope,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  nearly  half 
e  civilization  the  world  contains.  From  this 
tdo-germanic,  or  Caucasian  race  we  are  our- 
]ves  descended  ;  and  we  are  doing  for  the  New 
rorld  what  they  did  for  the  Old — spreading 
irselves  over  and  subduing  it — not,  indeed,  by 
ms,  but  by  the  arts  of  peace.    In  whatever 
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portion  of  Europe  emigration  to  the  United 
States  takes  its  rise,  it  brings  with  it  homoge- 
neous currents.  The  same  blood  fills  the  veins 
of  all.  If  shades  of  variety  exist  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
multitudes  who  come  among  us,  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  influences  which  diversities  of  soil, 
climate,  and  government  have  exerted  upon 
them  in  the  different  sections  of  Europe  in  which 
their  lot  has  been  cast.  In  the  great  outlines 
of  this  physiognomy,  animal,  and  moral,  they 
are  identical;  and  they  are  distinguishable  from 
all  other  races  by  peculiarities  not  to  be  mistaken. 

I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
that  the  continent  of  North  America,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  some  inconsiderable 
districts,  is  ultimately  to  be  peopled  by  the  same 
race  which  has  overspread  Europe,  and  made  it 
what  it  is  in  science,  in  art,  in  civilization,  and 
in  morals.  We  may,  by  a  misapplication  of 
the  means  at  our  command,  thwart  for  a  season 
the  divine  purpose :  we  may  postpone  the 
consummation  of  the  end  we  have  to  accomplish; 
but  the  deeply-seated  causes  which  are  at  work 
will  ultimately  triumph  over  all  obstacles. — 
Years,  possibly  centuries,  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  this  process  ;  but  it  must,  in  the  end, 
be  completed. 

I  believe  it  may  be  satisfactorily  shown  that 
the  free  black  population  in  the  Northern  States 
does  not  increase  by  its  own  inherent  force.  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  fully  reproduced.  In  four 
of  the  New  England  States — Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut — the 
black  population,  from  1820  to  1840,  materially 
decreased.  In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Maine,  there  was  an  increase  during  the  same 
period ;  but  this  was,  doubtless,  due  to  the 
immigration  of  manumitted  blacks  from  the 
South,  finding  their  way  to  the  principal  com- 
mercial States.  Without  these  accessions,  the 
results  in  these  States,  would  probably  have  been 
the  same  as  in  the  four  New  England  States 
referred  to. 

What  is  the  true  policy  of  the  country, 
looking  at  its  rapid  growth  and  to  the  steady 
extension  of  our  people  over  the  unoccupied 
portions  of  this  continent  ?  There  is  a  grave 
cause  for  reflection  in  the  unexampled  increase 
of  our  population  by  its  inherent  force,  and  still 
more  in  the  vast  accessions  annually  made  to 
our  numbers  by  immigration.  The  public  order 
and  prosperity  depend  in  some  degree  on  giving 
to  these  accessions,  foreign  and  domestic,  a 
uniform  and  homogeneous  character.  We  could 
not  divert  the  current  of  immigration  if  we  were 
disposed  to  do  what  every  dictate  of  humanity 
repels  and  condemns.  It  is  in  the  vast  and 
fertile  spaces  of  the  West  that  our  own  descend- 
ants, as  well  as  the  oppressed  and  needy  multi- 
tudes of  the  Old  World,  must  find  the  food  they 
require,  and  the  rewards  for  labour,  which  are 
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necessary  to  give  them  the  spirit  and  the  inde- 
dendence  of  freemen. 

With  regard  to  the  policy  of  peopling  this 
continent  by  the  highest  race  in  the  order  of 
intellectual  and  physical  endowment,  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion.  No  man  can 
hesitate  to  say  whether  the  condition  of  this 
continent,  in  all  that  concerns  its  government, 
morals,  civilization,  prosperity,  strength,  and 
productiveness,  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
promoted  by  peopling  it  with  the  race  from 
which  we  are  sprung,  or  with  the  descendants  of 
the  Ethiop  and  the  CafFre.  There  may  be 
portions  of  the  Southern  States  in  which  the 
climate  and  objects  of  cultivation  require  the 
labour  of  blacks.  I  pass  by  all  considerations  of 
this  character,  for  an  obvious  reason.  If  there 
are  portions  of  the  Union  which  can  only  be 
cultivated  by  the  African  race,  they  are  em- 
braced within  the  territorial  boundaries  of  organ- 
ized States,  over  whose  domestic  condition  and 
relations  the  federal  government  has  no  control. 
The  question  concerns  only  them,  and  I  forbear 
to  touch  it.  But  admitting  the  necessity  of  slave 
labour  there,  the  admission  furnishes  no  argument 
in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  African  race  to 
territories  in  which  no  such  necessity  exists. 

The  character  of  the  population,  by  which 
this  continent  is  to  be  occupied,  is  a  subject  of 
vital  importance  to  every  section  of  the  Union. 
The  strength  of  the  whole  is  concerned,  and 
with  its  strength,  its  security  from  external  ag- 
gression and  intestine  disorder  and  violence. 

It  is  generally  conceded  thatthere  is  nothing  in 
the  climate  or  productions  of  Oregon,  which  re- 
quires the  labour  of  blacks.  If  this  be  so,  slavery, 
if  introduced,  would  gradually  give  way  in  the 
competition  with  free  labour.  Notwithstanding 
this  inherent  tendency  in  slavery  to  wear  itself 
out,  in  districts  to  which  it  is  not  indispensably 
necessary,  it  will  be  profitable  for  a  time  in  new 
countries  where  there  are  lands  to  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  where  there  is  an  urgent 
demand  for  labour.  But  for  a  temporary  purpose 
— with  the  assurance  that  it  must  eventually  be 
eradicated — would  it  not  be  unjust  and  unwise, 
considering  the  question  in  its  political  bearing 
alone,  to  decline  to  exclude  it,  and  to  make  the 
prohibition  absolute? 

Gentlemen  have  said,  that  slaves  will  never 
be  taken  to  Oregon.  With  all  deference  to 
their  opinions,  I  differ  with  them  totally.  I 
believe,  if  permitted,  slaves  would  be  carried 
there,  and  that  slavery  would  continue  at  least 
aslons;asin  Maryland  or  Virginia.  The  Pacific 
coast  is  totally  different  in  temperature  from  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  far  milder.  Lines  of  equal 
temperature — isothermal  lines,  as  they  ar*>  tech- 
nically denominated — traverse  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  curves  of  varied  eccentricity  in  reference 
to  the  parallels  of  latitude.  These  curves  are 
nowhere,  perhaps,  greater  than  on  this  conti- 


nent. In  the  latitude  of  Nova  Scotia,  whlj 
is  bound  for  nearly  half  the  year  in  fetter: 
ice,  snow  on  the  Pacific  does  not  lie  m 
than  three  or  four  weeks.  In  the  valley  of 
Wilhamette,  above  the  45th  degree  of  north  li 
tude— the  parallel  of  Montreal— grass  grows 
the  whole  winter,  and  cattle  are  rarely  if  e 
housed.  Green  peas  are  eaten  at  Oregon  c:jj 
in  the  same  parallel,  at  Christmas. 

When  I  say  this  is  a  practical  question,  I 
not  rely  on  reasoning  alone.  The  prohibit 
of  slavery  in  the  laws  of  Oregon  was  adop 
for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding  slaves.^ 
few  had  been  brought  in  ;  further  importati 
were  expected  ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to 
a  stop  to  them  that  the  prohibitory  act 
passed . 

Shall  we,  then,  refuse  to  ratify  this  proh 
tion?    Are  we   unwilling  to   extend  to 
inhabitants  of  Oregon  a  privilege  they  ask 
themselves'?     Shall  we,  by  our  judgment 
lemnly  pronounced  here,  declare  that  the  te> 
tory  of  Oregon  shall  be  open  to  the  introducl  1 
of  slaves,  unless  the  people,  through  their  Le  - 
lative  Assembly,  re-enact  the  prohibition'?  I 
might  go  further,  and  ask,  in  reference  t  a 
proposed  amendment,  whether  we  are  prepaid 
to  say,  against  the  wishes  of  the  inhabita  i 
that  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Oregon  si  .1 
not  be  prohibited'? 

I  desire  it  not  to  be  understood,  in  putt| 
these  inquiries,  that  I  am  in  favour  of  leavinj 
the  inhabitants  of  territories  the  decision  o 
question,  not  only  affecting  them,  but  of  I 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  cc 
munity.  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  one  of  I 
high  duties  of  the  federal  government,  to  g 
direction  and  shape  to  the  institutions  of 
inhabitants  of  a  territory,  while  preparing  thi 
selves  for  admission  into  the  Union.    This  td 
porary  subordination  was  deemed  necessary  « 
the  northwest  territory,  even  though  setll 
by  the   unmixed  population  of  the  thirt 
original  States,  trained  to  self-government  : 
to  The  exercise  of  political  rights  under  inst; 
tions  of  the  most  faultless  character.  How  mt 
more  necessary  is  such  a  supervision  now,  win 
territories  are  becoming  annexed  to  the  Unr 
inhabited  by  the  most  heterogeneous  races, 
wholly  unused  to  the  enjoyment  or  exercise 
rational  freedom? 

I  conclude  by  saying  for  NewYork,  as  Ith 
I  am  authorized  to  say  by  her  legislative  re 
lutions,  that  while  she  will  adhere  stedfastly 
all  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution, 
while  she  will  resist  all  interference  with  slay 
in  the  States,  as  unauthorized  and  disorganizi 
she  will  never  consent  to  its  extension  to  te 
tory  in  which  it  does  not  now  exist,  and  es 
cially  where  it  is  now  prohibited.  On 
contrary,  she  will,  in  every  constitutional  mcs, 
oppose  all  such  extension,  as  of  evil  tendencjfcl 
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vernment,  wrong  in  itself,  and  repugnant  to 
s  humanity  and  civilization  of  the  age. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

AN  EXTRACT  FROM  J.  WOOLMAN'S 
JOURNAL. 

H  In  my  youth  I  was  used  to  hard  labour,  and 
lilgh  I  was  middling  healthy,  yet  my  nature  was 
lj:  fitted  to  endure  so  much  as  many  others. 
i||ing  ofien  weary,  I  was  prepared  to  sympathize 
kh,  those  whose  circumstances  in  life,  as  free 
i  n,  required  constant  labour  to  answer  the  de- 
:|nds  of  their  creditors  ;  as  well  as  with  others 
per  oppression  ;  in  the  uneasiness  of  body, 
|ich  I  have  many  times  felt  by  too  much 
;  our,  not  as  a  forced  but  a  voluntary  oppression, 
?lich  is  imposed  on  many  in  the  world.  The 
ter  part  of  the  time  wherein  I  laboured  on  our 
ijjntation,  my  heart,  through  the  fresh  visitations 
i  heavenly  love,  being  often  tender,  and  my 
yure  time  being  frequently  spent  in  reading  the 
j  and  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  the 

i  ou  nt  of  the  sufferings  of  martyrs,  and  the 
itory  of  the  first  rise  of  our  Society,  a  belief 
Is  gradually  settled  in  my  mind,  that  if  such 
i.had  great  estates,  generally  lived  in  that  hu- 
:lityand  plainness  which  belong  to  a  Christian 
\';  and  laid  much  easier  rents  and  interests  on 

ir  lands  and  monies,  and  thus  led  the  way  to 
yght  use  of  things,  so  great  a  number  of  people 
^ht  be  employed  in  things  useful,  that  labour, 
ih  for  men  and  other  creatures,  would  need  to 
),no  more  than  an  agreeable  employment,  and 
1  ers  branches  of  business,  which  serve  chiefly 
^please  the  natural  inclinations  of  our  minds, 

ii  which  at  present  seein  necessary  to  circulate 
ft  wealth  which  some  gather,  might  in  this  way 
ipure  wisdom  be  discontinued.  As  I  have  thus 
:isidered  these  things,  a  query  at  times  hath 
ipen  :  Do  I,  in  all  my  proceedings,  keep  to  that 
i;  of  things  which  is  agreeable  to  universal 
•hteousness  ?  And  then  there  hath  some  degree 
)  sadness  at  times  come  over  me ;  because  I 
ljustomed  myself  to  some  things  which  have 
:;asioned  more  labour  than  I  believe  Divine 
kjsdom  intended  for  us." 

The  practical  testimony  of  John  Woolman 
ftinst  oppression,  evinced  by  his  abstinence 
1!m  its  productions,  appears  to  be  increasingly 
timing  the  attention  of  Friends.  While  there 
■  many  who  have  the  means  readily  to  meet 
1  additional  expense  that  might  arise  from  the 
f  of  free  produce,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
;<;re  are  others  to  whom  this  testimony  is  equally 
lecious,  who  are  obliged  to  labour  hard  to  pro- 
le the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  being  involved 
(straitened  circumstances,  often  burdened  with 
A  and  care,  they  feel  that  in  order  to  be  disen- 
$jed  from  being  customers  in  the  market  of 
ilvery,  they  might  subject  themselves  to  an  ad- 
ional  "  voluntary  oppression."  In  taking  this 
Iw  of  the  subject,  do  not  those  who  realize 


that  they  are  but  almoners  of  the  Lord's  bounty, 
perceive  that  there  is  a  field  of  usefulness  open 
before  them,  in  placing  the  productions  of  free- 
dom within  the  comfortable  reach  of  the  poor, 
thus  enabling  them  to  bear  testimony  against  op- 
pression without  oppression?  May  the  poor  be 
encouraged  to  toil  on.  May  the  rich  be  "ready 
to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate."  J. 
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DANGER  OF  HASTY  JUDGMENT. 

Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  when  on  his  visit  to 
Rome  in  1840,  was  informed  of  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  there  a  short  time  previously, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  substance: 

An  Englishman  arrived  there  during  that  year, 
who  was  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
Italian  language.  He  heard  many  frightful 
stories  of  robberies  and  assassinations,  and  pru- 
dently resolved  neither  to  travel  alone,  nor  to  be 
out  after  dark.  But  dining  one  day,  with  one 
of  his  friends  not  far  from  the  city,  he  was  so 
long  detained  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning alone  after  night.  The  undertaking  ap- 
peared terrific,  but  he  braced  up  his  courage  by 
a  few  glasses  of  wine,  and  set  out  alone  about 
ten  o'clock.  Walking  hastily  in  the  dark,  he 
came  into  contact  with  a  man  who  was  walking 
in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  alarmed,  and 
the  tales  he  had  heard  recurred  to  his  memory ; 
but  the  man  passed  quietly  on.  In  a  short  time 
the  Englishman  thought  of  his  watch,  and  upon 
examination,  finding  it  was  gone,  turned  hastily 
back,  seized  the  man,  and  vehemently  exclaimed, 
"  Montre,  Montre."  *  The  supposed  pickpocket 
trembled,  and  very  reluctantly  yielded  up  the 
watch.  On  reaching  his  residence,  he  recounted, 
with  no  little  exultation,  his  heroic  exploit;  and 
declared  that  if  the  rest  of  the  world  would  act 
as  he  had  done,  robbery  would  cease  at  Rome 
in  a  fortnight.  When  he  had  finished  his 
oration,  his  sister  said,  "  All  this  is  very  strange, 
for  after  you  went  out  I  saw  your  watch  hanging 
in  your  room,  and  there  it  is  now."  Sure 
enough,  there  it  was.  So  it  appeared  beyond 
dispute  that  he  had  actually  committed  a  robbery 
himself.  M. 


POWER  OF  LOVE. 

The  following  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
power  of  love  over  the  hardest  hearts  will  be 
acceptable,  and  we  trust  profitable,  to  our  readers. 

The  Colony  of  Petitbourg  is  an  establishment 
for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders — for  in- 
struction of  abandoned  children  (boys)  who  are 
found  without  any  parental  care,  wandering 
about  the  streets  of  Paris.  It  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  boys  are  taught  all 
sorts  of  out-door  and  in-door  work,  and  have 
regular  seasons  of  recreation.    When  any  one 

•Watch,  Watch. 
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commits  a  fault  requiring  grave  punishment,  the 
whole  of  the  boys  are  assembled  as  a  sort  of 
council,  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  the  sort  of 
punishment  to  be  inflicted,  which  consists  usually 
of  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  for  a  number  of 
days,  and  of  course  no  participation  in  the  recrea- 
tions of  the  community. 

There  are  at  present  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  boys  in  the  institution.  Now  here  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  discipline.  After  sentence  is 
passed  by  the  boys,  under  the  approval  of  the 
director,  the  question  is  then  put,  '  Will  any  of 
you  consent  to  become  the  patron  of  this  poor 
offender,  that  is,  to  take  his  place  now  and 
suffer  in  his  room  and  stead,  while  he  goes  free  V 
And  it  rarely  happens  but  that  some  one  is  found 
to  step  forward  and  consent  to  ransom  the  of- 
fender by  undergoing  his  punishment — the  of- 
fender being  in  that  case  merely  obliged  to  act  as 
porter  in  carrying  to  his  substitute  in  the  dungeon 
his  allowance  of  bread  and  water  during  all  the 
time  of  his  captivity.  The  effect  has  been  the 
breaking  of  the  most  obdurate  hearts  of  the  boys, 
by  seeing  another  actually  enduring  willingly 
what  they  deserved  to  suffer. 

A  remarkable  case  occurred  lately.  A  boy 
whose  violent  temper  and  bad  conduct  had  pro- 
cured his  expulsion  from  several  schools  in 
Paris,  and  who  was  in  the  fair  way  of  becoming 
an  outlaw  and  a  terror  to  all  good  people,  was 
received  into  the  institution.  For  a  while,  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  the  society,  the  occupation, 
&c,  seemed  to  have  subdued  his  temper  ;  but  at 
length  his  evil  disposition  showed  itself,  through 
his  drawing  a  knife  on  a  boy  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled,  and  stabbing  him  in  the. breast.  The 
wound  was  severe  but  not  mortal ;  and  while  the 
bleeding  boy  was  carried  to  the  hospital  of  the 
colony,  the  rest  of  the  inmates  were  summoned 
to  decide  on  the  fate  of  the  criminal.  They 
agreed  at  once  in  a  sentence  of  instant  expulsion, 
without  hope  of  re-admission.  The  director  op- 
posed this,  and  shewed  them  that  such  a  course 
would  lead  this  poor  desperate  boy  to  the  scaffold 
or  the  gallows.  He  bade  them  think  of  another 
punishment.  They  fixed  upon  imprisonment 
for  an  unlimited  period.  The  usual  question  was 
put,  but  no  patron  offered  himself,  and  the  cul- 
prit was  marched  off  to  prison. 

After  some  days  the  director  reminded  the 
boys  of  the  case;  and  on  the  repetition  of  the 
call,  '  Will  no  one  become  the  patron  of  this  un- 
happy youth?'  a  voice  was  heard,  'I  will!' 
The  astonished  hoys  locked  around  and  saw 
coming  forward  the  very  youth  that  had  been 
wounded,  and  who  had  just  been  discharged  from 
the  sick  ward.  He  went  to  the  dungeon  and 
took  the  place  of  his  would-be  murderer,  (for  had 
the  boy's  physical  strength  been  equal  to  his 
passion,  the  blow  must  have  been  fatal,  both  boys 
being  only  about  nine  or  ten  years  old  ;)  and  it 
was  only  after  the  latter  had  for  some  time  car- 
ried the  pittance  of  food  to  his  generous  patron, 


and  seen  him  still  pale  and  feeble  from  the  effe 
of  his  wound,  suffering  for  him,  privations 
light,  and  liberty,  and  joy,  that  his  stout  he 
gave  way,  and  he  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of 
director,  confessing  and  bewailing  with  bil 
tears  the  wickedness  of  his  heart,  and  express 
the  resolution  to  lead  a  different  life  for  the  ti 
to  come.    Such  a  fact  needs  no  comment. 


SINGULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MOLOKANE 
OR  MILK-EATERS. 

Shores  of  the  Baltic,  May,  1848 
I  have  recently  obtained  some  intelligence 
specting  a  Russian  colony,  of  considerable 
tent,  singular  origin,  and  very  uncommon  atta 
ments  ;  of  which,  though  prevented  by  reasili 
affecting  its  political  security  from  quoting  1 
the  sources  of  my  information,  I  may  conve}!) 
your  readers  some  very  interesting  parti, 
lars. 

Although  doubtless  the  name  of  Tempera  jj 
Societies  was  never  heard  of  in  the  wide  Step  is 
of  Russia,  the  thing  itself  is  not  unknown  tp 
simple  and  true-hearted  community  of  dissenjs 
from  the  Russian-Greek  Church,  whose  ( 
tinued  existence  and  even  increase,  during  m 
years  of  persecution,  seem  to  have  borne  s< 
resemblance  to  Israel's  experience  in  Egy 
while  their  present  comparative  tranquillity 
the  land  of  their  banishment  6C[ll  a  lly  displays 
power  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  truth  of  the 
claration  that  "  when  a  man's  ways  please  | 
Lord,  "  He  will  make  even  his  enemies  to  bil 
peace  with  him."    The  first  detailed  acco 
which  I  saw  of  the  Molokaners,  or  Milk-eat 
was  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Roth,  one  of  the  Basle  Missionaries,  wl1 
station,  Helendorf,  may  well  be  describee 
situated  on  the  utmost  verge  of  Christendon 

"  The  Milk-eaters  separated  themselves  i 
the  Greek  communion,  avowedly,  on  accoun 
the  invocation  of  saints,  the  various  masses, 
worship  of  the  pictures  and  relics,  the  prescr  td 
use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  similar  suit 
stitious  observances,  insisted  on  by  the  Gjfk 
Church.    In  short  they  took  conscientious* 
ception  against  every  part  of  the  public  wonlp 
of  that  Church,  excepting  the  sermon,  \vl|h 
however,   (more   especially   in    the  coujry 
parishes,)  is  almost  always  omitted  as  supep 
ous.    After  enduring  in  their  birth-place,  wilt 
was  situated  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  unspep' 
ble  hardships  and  oppressions,  and  seeing, 
after  year,  many  of  their  leaders  exiled  to  Sit 
as  obstinate  heretics,  it  was  matter  of  than  ill 
n ess  to  them  when  the  Russian  government  ( 
to  the  determination,  some  eight  or  nine  y 
since,  to  banish  the  whole  of  this  pestilent 
to  the  Schaniachian  district  in  the  provinc 
Grusia."     "  This  punitive  measure  was 
doubt  meant  for  their  hurt,  but  God  turned 
good,  and  as,  like  Israel  of  old,  the  more 
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jere  oppressed  the  more  they  multiplied  and 
•e\v,  the  Russian  government  may  well  have 
,lt  surprise  at  the  amount  of  immigration  to 
[hich  this  sentence  of  banishment  gave  rise  ; 
jr  there  now  exist  in  that  wild  region,  from 
jxty  to  eighty  villages  containing  many  thousand 
(tnilies.  The  norm  of  their  faith  is  simply  the 
criptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  their 
ymns  are  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  Bible 
nowledge  possessed  by  both  men  and  women 
Bong  them  may  be  justly  termed  extraordinary, 
'heir  public  worship  commences  with  the  sing- 
jig  of  a  psalm  ;  then  follows  an  extempore 
«rayer  by  one  of  their  elders,  who  afterwards 
|eads  and  expounds  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  much 
jl  the  manner  it  would  seem,  of  our  Wurtem- 
erg  scripture  readers.  *  *  *  The  children 
i  both  sexes  are,  generally  speaking,  instructed 
y  their  own  parents,  although,  where  a  person 
jtted  for  the  task  can  be  found  in  a  village,  a 
gular  school  is  maintained.  But,  however 
j;complished,  the  result  is  a  most  happy  one, 
ince  not  one  child  above  twelve  years  of  age 
in  be  found  among  this  people  who  does  not 
(assess  a  competent  knowledge  of  reading  and 
|  riting,  as  well  as  a  rich  store  of  Scripture  pas- 
ses committed  to  memory.  In  respect  of 
l  orals,  they  are  so  exemplary,  that  few  denomi- 
itions  of  German  Christians  may  bear  compari- 
in  with  them.  When,  for  example,  a  dispute 
fises  between  two  Molokaners,  (which  is  said 
j  be  a  very  rare  occurrence,)  they  feel  bound  in 
jmscience  to  so  literal  a  fulfilment  of  the  aposto- 
3  admonition,  'let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
pur  wrath,'  that  they  make  a  rule  of  seeking 
jit  each  other  and  shaking  hands  before  sunset, 
jj  liar  or  a  drunkard  is  unknown  among  them  ; 
Indeed,  the  majority  of  them  drink  no  species  of 
Jrmented  liquor,  (although  the  use  of  such  is 
bt  absolutely  forbidden,)  and  hence  the  apperta- 
in of  Milk-eaters,  by  which  they  are  now 
:nerally  known. 

The  existence  of  such  a  spiritual  oasis,  amid 
e  sterile  wastes  of  Russian-Greek  superstition, 
a  cheering  subject  of  contemplation  to  the 
jhristian  heart,  and  may,  in  some  small  measure, 
j?utralise  the  fears,  at  this  moment  strongly  felt 
w  thinking  men,  that  Russia  may  use  the  mo- 
lent  of  almost  universal  abeyance  of  all  social 
der,  and  long  venerated  institutions,  for  an 
ruption  with  her  countless  hordes  on  the  dis- 
•ganised,  and  therefore  helpless  states  of  Ger- 
many.— British  Friend. 


THE   FIR.ST  AMERICAN  COTTON  FACTORY. 

At  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  is  the  old  mill 
Samuel  Slater,  being  the  first  building  erected 
America  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
is  a  venerable  wood-built  structure,  two 
ories  in  height ;  bearing  numerous  evidences 
its  antiquity,  and  we  believe  was  erected  in 
i"93.    Two  spinning  frames,  the  first  in  the 


mill,  are  still  there,  and  are  decided  curiosities 
in  their  way.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  be- 
lieve that  this  old  building,  time-battered  and 
weather-browned,  was  the  first  to  spread  its 
sheltering  roof  over  the  young  pupil  of  Ark- 
wright,  and  that  those  dwarf  frames,  rusty  and 
mildewed  with  inactivity,  are  the  pioneer  ma- 
chines of  that  immense  branch  of  our  national 
industry — the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 
Samuel  Slater,  the  father  of  American  cotton 
manufactures,  was  so  closely  watched  at  the 
English  custom-house  that  he  could  not  smuggle 
over  a  drawing  or  pattern.  He  had,  however, 
acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Arkwright 
principle  of  spinning,  and  from  recollection  and 
with  his  own  hands,  made  three  cards  and 
twenty-two  spindles,  and  put  them  in  motion 
in  the  building  of  a  clothier,  by  the  water- 
wheel  of  an  old  fulling  mill.  Fifty-four  years 
have  since  elapsed,  and  the  business  has  in- 
creased beyond  all  precedent  in  the  histor}r  of 
manufactures.  Our  rivers  and  wild  waterfalls 
that  then  flowed  and  bloomed  in  solitude,  are 
now  propelling  thousands  of  mill-wheels,  and 
millions  of  shuttles  and  spindles. — Exchange 
paper. 


LEAD  AND  ZINC  MINES  OF  KENTUCKY. 

We  understand  that  in  the  valuable  lead 
mine,  lately  discovered  in  Crittenden  county, 
a  large  deposit  of  zinc  ore  accompanies  the 
vein,  and  that  thirty  or  forty  tons  of  the  ore 
had  been  taken  out  and  thrown  aside  as  value- 
less, until  the  recent  visit  of  a  practical  German 
chemist,  who  pronounced  it  far  more  valuable 
than  the  lead,  and  equal  in  its  quality  and  ex- 
tent to  the  best  zinc  ore  of  Germany,  where  the 
zinc  mines  are  sources  of  great  wealth.  We 
believe  there  are  no  zinc  mines  ever  yet  dis- 
covered in  this  country  of  sufficient  value 
to  pay  for  working.  Cobalt  and  cadmium 
blende  have  been  found  in  the  same  vein.  The 
latter  is  found  in  the  zinc  ore,  and  yields  an 
unusually  large  percentage.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
rare  and  valuable  metals.  We  look  forward 
with  deep  interest  to  the  future  developments 
in  the  mining  region  in  Crittenden  county. 
The  lead  from  that  section  is  in  high  repute 
here.  It  is  a  soft  and  superior  article,  and  meets 
with  great  favour  in  this  market. 

Louisville  Journal. 
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CHILDREN  OF  THE  LIGHT. 

Walk  in  the  light !  so  shalt  thou  know 

That  fellowship  of  love 
His  Spirit  only  can  bestow, 

Who  reigns  in  light  above. 
Walk  in  the  light! — and  sin  abhorred, 

Shall  ne'er  defile  again  ; 
The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord, 

Shall  cleanse  from  every  stain. 
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Walk  in  the  light ! — and  thou  shalt  find 

Thy  heart  made  truly  his, 
Who  dwells  in  cloudless  light  enshrined, 

In  whom  no  darkness  is. 
Walk  in  the  light ! — and  thou  shalt  own 

Thy  darkness  passed  away, 
\  Because  that  light  hath  on  thee  shone,  < 

In  which  is  perfect  day. 

Walk  in  the  light ! — and  e'en  the  tomb 

No  fearful  shade  shall  wear  ; 
Glory  shall  chase  away  its  gloom, 

For  Christ  hath  conquered  there  ! 
Walk  in  the  light ! — and  thou  shalt  be 

A  path,  though  thorny,  bright; 
For  God,  by  grace,  shall  dwell  in  thee, 

And  God  himself  is  light ! 

Bernard  Barton. 


THE  BIBLE. 

A  man  of  subtile  reasoning,  asked 

A  peasant,  if  he  knew 
Where  was  the  internal  evidence 

That  proved  his  Bible  true  ? 
The  terms  of  disputative  art 

Had  never  reached  his  ear; 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 

And  only  answered — Here. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — Senate.    The  Special  Committee  on 
the  Oregon  bill,  to  which  committee  the  subject  of 
Territorial  Governments  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia was  also  referred,  reported  a  bill  on  the  18th 
inst.,  establishing  a  Government  in  each  of  those 
territories.    For  each  Territory,  a  Governor.  Secre- 
tary, Attorney  and  Marshal,  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  but  liable  to  removal  by  the  President. 
Three  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  manner,  for  Oregon,  the  same 
number  for  California,  and  two  for  New  Mexico. 
They  hold  their  offices  for  four  years,  and  each  of 
them  is  to  hold  a  district  court  in  the  district 
which  shall  be  assigned  to  him  :  each  territory 
being  divided  into  as  many  judicial  districts  as  it 
has  judges.    The  law-making  power  in  Oregon  is 
vested  in  a  Legislative  Assembly,  consisting  of  a 
Council  of  thirteen  members,  elected  for  two  years, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  twenty-six 
members,  elected  for  one  year.    The  number  of 
Representatives  may  be  increased  by  the  Assem- 
bly, in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  but 
shall  never  exceed  thirty-nine.   Section  5,  relating 
to  Oregon,  is  as  follows :    "That  every  free  white 
male  inhabitant,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  said  ter- 
ritory at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  hrst  election,  and  shall  be 
eligible  to  any  office  within  the  said  territory ;  but 
the  qualifications  of  voters  and  of  holding  office,  at 
all  subsequent  elections,  shall  be  such  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  legislative  assembly.  Provided, 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  and  of  holding  office  shall 
be  exercised  only  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  who  shall  have  declared,  on  oath,  their 
intention  to  become  such,  and  shall  have  taken  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  provisions  of  this  act."    In  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  the  law-making  power  is 
vested  in  the  Governors,  Judges  and  Secretaries. 


All  the  territories  are  prohibited  from  passing  la\| 
interfering  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  so  j 
taxing  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  taxir 
the  property  of  non-residents  more  than  that  ' 
residents.    California  and  New  Mexico  are  alsofc 
bidden  to  pass  any  law  respecting  an  establishme 
of  religion,  or  respecting  slavery.    All  territori 
laws  are  to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  and  if  di 
approved  by  them,  shall  be  null  and  void.  T) 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  ei 
tended   over   the   territories.     The  question  | 
slavery  in  California  and  New  Mexico  will  thus,  1 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  until  Congress  she  I 
legislate  further,  be  made  a  judicial  one,  dependei 
on  the  United  States  Constitution  and  laws.  Tlj 
existing  laws  of  the  Provisional  Government 
Oregon,  not  incompatible  with  the  Constitution  i 
■n'ith  this  act,  are  to  continue  in  force  for  tbrJj 
months  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembli! 
subject  to  be  repealed  by  the  said  Assembly.  O.I 
of  these  laws  prohibits  slavery  in  the  Territoiif 
The  people  of  Oregon  are  to  elect  a  delegate  tot'M 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to  ser  j 
two  years.    An  appropriation  of  $5,000  is  made  if 
purchase  a  territorial  library  for  Oregon,  and  ti|| 
sections  of  the  public  lands  in  each  township  of  t  jl 
same  territory  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  suppill 
of  schools.    The  Governor  of  each  Territory  ai'j 
also  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  1  j 
salary  is  $3,000.   Salary  of  Secretaries  and  Judgiljr 
each  $1,800.    Members  of  the  Oregon  Assemtjl 
are  to  receive  three  dollars  each,  per  day  of  atteril, 
ance  at  the  sessions,  and  mileage  of  three  dollij J 
per  twenty  miles.  \  | 

Ex-Governor  Shunk  died  at  about  7  o'clock  1 
the  evening  of  the  20th. 

Europe. — The  Hibernia  arrived  at  New  York  iU 
the  21st,  with  news  from  Liverpool  to  the  8  7 
The  state  of  trade  was  improving,  and  the  tnon  I  j 
market  easy.    Breadsluffs  were  firm,  and  cott  I 
slightly  advanced.    Hume's  motion  for  Parliamf  I 
tary  Reform  is  stated  to  have  been  negatived  on  t|l 
6th,  by  a  vote  of  84  in  favour  of,  and  351  agaiill 
it.    Fiance  seems  comparatively  quiet,  and  Gil 
Cavaignac,  as  almost  absolute  Dictator,  appears!! 
be  carrying  matters  on  with  a  strong  and  resoiufJ 
hand.    In  the  discussion  on  the  constitution,  in  t|| 
Assembly,  Thiers  has  made  an  able  speech  t j 
favour  of  making  the  Legislature  consist  of  t  il 
Housss,  like  those  of  the  United  States,  instead  j 
one,  as  proposed  by  the  committee.    Prince  Loll 
Napoleon  has  been  again  elected  to  the  Asseml  < 
for  Corsica.    The  Austrians  are  said  to  have  || 
taken  nearly  all  the  Venetian  territories,  and  toll 
threatening  Venice  itself.   The  German  Parliamij 
has  elected  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  LiilJ 
tenant  General  of  the  German  Empire.  This!' 
considered  an   important   step  towards  GerrrlJ 
unity.    The  news  from  Berlin  make  the  startliil 
announcement  that  Russia  hasdeclared  war  agailj 
the  whole  German  Confederation.    But  infornn 
tion  of  a  later  date  renders  this  account  ratlll 
questionable. 

The  cholera  is  repoited  to  be  very  d  est  met f 
at  Petersburg,  where  numbers  are  said  to  hip 
died  in  a  few  hours  after  they  were  attacked,  j 


E?"A  Friend  with  a  small  family  wishes  p 
obtain  a  couple  of  boarders.  Apply  next  djr 
below  No.  163  Wood  street  above  Tenth. 
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A  TESTIMONY 
If  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Cornwall,  N.Y., 
concerning  David  Sands. 

He  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mercy 
>ands,  of  Cowneck,  on  Long  Island,  and  was 
torn  the  4th  day  of  the  11th  month,  1745.  He 
iame  among  Friends  by  convincement,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  ministry  about  the  27th  year  of 
»is  age,  in  which  service  he  laboured  abundantly 
poth  at  home  and  abroad ;  having  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  from  his  entrance  into  the 
Ministry,  to  visiting  Friends,  and  in  appointing 
Meetings  amongst  other  denominations.  And 
ye  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  been  in- 
tramental  in  stirring  up  and  convincing  con- 
liderable  numbers,  in  many  places,  as  he  was 
|ed  to  feel  and  sympathize'  with  the  religiously 
ixercised  of  all  denominations  ;  and  he  was  often 
qualified  to  reach  those  in  a  more  insensible 
tate.  He  visited  New  England  divers  times,  in 
Ihe  course  of  his  life ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
^een  a  principal  field  of  religious  exercise  and 
£bour  with  him.  On  his  first  visit  in  these 
(•arts,  there  appeared  to  be  very  little  convince- 
ment in  many  places  ;  but  by  faithfully  labouring 
h  obedience  to  divine  direction,  he  was  made 
nstrumental  in  gathering  several  meetings. 
rVhere  he  travelled  and  laboured  in  some  parts 
>f  that  country,  Friends  have  so  far  increased 
Is  now  to  hold  both  monthly  and  quarterly 
peetings. 

I  He  also  visited  Pennsylvania  several  times, 
ind  some  of  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  per- 
formed several  religious  visits  to  the  families  of 
fiends  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
lelphia.  He  likewise  laboured  extensively 
"vithin  the  compass  of  the  yearly  meeting  to 
vhich  he  belonged  ;  and  was  particularly  useful 
n  the  first  rise  and  spreading  of  the  Society  oi. 
ihe  west  side  of  Hudson  River,  within  the  verge 
if  Cornwall  Quarterly  Meeting. 


He  also  visited  Europe ;  and  informed  us  on 
his  return,  that  he  had  visited  the  Islands  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey ; 
and  attended  all  the  meetings  of  Friends,  which 
he  had  an  account  of,  on  the  continent.  He 
also  travelled  much  in  France,  Germany,  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  in  which  lie  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  religious  conferences 
with  others  not  of  our  Society  ;  and  his  returning 
certificates  evinced  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends 
with  his  religious  services  among  them.  After 
his  return  from  Europe,  he  visited  occasionally 
many  places  within  the  verge  of  our  own  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  also  paid  a  religious  visit  to  Ca- 
nada, and  the  city  of  Quebec,  in  the  winter 
season.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he  set  out  on 
his  last  visit  to  New  England,  in  which  he  was 
from  home  about  a  year. 

This,  our  dear  friend,  experienced  many 
vicissitudes  and  trials  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
temporal  concerns  through  life,  and  was  fre- 
quently tried  with  much  bodily  indisposition ; 
however,  none  of  these  things  seemed  to  abate 
his  concern  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  his  religious  duty.  He  appeared  to 
be  much  exercised  on  account  of  many  specu- 
lative and  unsound  opinions  that  are  circulating 
in  the  present  day,  and  was  often  led  to  caution 
his  friends  lest  they  should  be  drawn  aside  by 
them,  and  recommended  them  to  maintain  that 
simplicity  and  stability  in  principle  and  practice, 
which  were  so  conspicuous  in  our  worthy  ances- 
tors. He  was  very  particular  in  noticing 
strangers  that  attended  our  religious  meetings,  as 
well  as  in  exercising  a  fatherly  care  and  sympa- 
thy with  the  members  of  our  Society,  who  were 
within  the  compass  of  his  labours. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  seemed  to  be  oc- 
cupied very  much  about  home  ;  and  was  made 
particularly  useful  in  bringing  forward  some 
under  religious  exercise  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  near  his  close,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
family  visit  to  Friends  of  Cornwall  Monthly 
Meeting,  which  he  partly  accomplished ;  and 
was  favoured  to  attend  our  first  day  meeting  the 
same  week  he  died.  Whilst  on  his  way  there, 
he  signified  he  thought  it  would  be  the  last  he 
should  ever  attend.  He  appeared  to  be  much 
strengthened  in  the  public  testimony  he  bore  in 
it;  and  at  his  return,  he  expressed  that  he  felt 
great  satisfaction  in  being  there  ;  and  that  a  more 
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than  ordinary  sweetness  seemed  to  cover  his 
spirit.  He  had  often  expressed  a  desire  that  he 
might  not  experience  much  bodily  pain  in  the 
closing  scene,  and  was  favoured  to  have  his 
desire  granted,  and  to  part  with  his  friends  in 
much  composure  and  quietness,  as  one  falling 
into  a  sweet  sleep,  on  the  4th  day  of  the  6th 
month,  1818,  aged  seventy-two  years,  having 
been  a  minister  about  forty-five  years. 

Thus  ended  the  pilgrimage  of  this  our  much 
beloved  friend,  who,  after  a  life  of  many  and  close 
conflicts,  and  great  travail  and  exercise,  was  fa- 
voured, we  trust,  to  arrive  safe  in  the  haven  of 
everlasting  rest,  out  of  the  reach  of  storms  and 
tempest,  and  beyond  the  noise  of  archers.  May 
we,  his  survivors,  be  engaged  to  imitate  him  in 
all  his  virtues  and  religious  industry ;  that  so,  in 
the  conclusion  of  time,  we  also  may  be  favoured 
with  the  reward  of  that  peace  and  everlasting  con- 
solation,which  we  humbly  hope  is  now  his  portion. 

The  date  of  the  Memorial  is  not  given ;  but 
probably  it  was  issued  in  1818,  the  year  of 
David  Sands'  decease. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  SIDEREAL  HEAVENS. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Bacon  having  adopted 
the  conclusion,  that  all  the  processes  of  nature 
occupied  some  portion  of  time,  was  led,  as  he 
informs  us,  to  a  reflection  which  was  amazing  to 
himself.  When  looking  upon  the  starry  heavens, 
he  enquired  whether  he  beheld  the  wonders  of 
creation  as  they  existed  at  the  time,  or  as  they 
had  been  at  some  previous  period.  This  con- 
sideration involved  a  philosophical  question 
which  was  then  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
intellect  This  question  is,  whether  light  occu- 
pies time  in  its  progress  from  one  part  of  space 
to  another.  Though  this  has  long  ceased  to  be 
a  matter  of  doubt,  yet  there  are  probably  few, 
even  in  our  day,  who,  when  viewing  the  stars 
which  spangle  the  firmament,  form  any  other 
conception  than  that  they  are  beholding  the 
objects  as  they  exist  at  the  time.  The  suppo- 
sition that  any  of  those  brilliant  luminaries  which 
decorate  the  vault  of  heaven,  may  possibly  have 
been  for  years  or  ages  expunged  from  creation, 
appears  too  extravagant  for  admission.  Yet 
strange  as  this  supposition  may  at  first  appear, 
the  discoveries  of  modern  science  have  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  many  of  the  stars  which  we  now 
behold,  and  particularly  those  that  are  brought 
to  view  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  and  are 
thence  named  telescopic  stars,  are  rendered 
visible  by  light  which  has  been  for  years,  or 
ages,  travelling  through  the  intervening  space. 
Consequently,  if  their  fires  were  extinguished, 
we  must  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  event. 

In  those  observations  which  are  confined  to 
the  surface  of  our  globe,  the  progress  of  light 
appears  instantaneous.  When  we  behold  a  gun 
fired  at  a  distance,  and  observe  a  sensible  inter- 
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val  between  the  flash  and  the  report,  we  alway 
consider  that  interval  as  the  time  which  th 
sound  occupies  in  passing  to  us.  We  suppos 
the  flash  to  be  seen  at  the  instant  it  occurs.  Ye 
a  little  reflection  must  satisfy  us,  that  the  intern  j 
in  question,  is  actually  the  difference  of  time  oci 
cupied  by  sound  and  light,  in  traversing  th 
space  between  the  observer  and  the  object. 

The  velocity  of  light,  must  at  first  view  appea, 
too  difficult  a  point  for  man's  ingenuity  to  detei  j 
mine;  and  until  the  telescope  was  applied  to  th' 
heavens,  no  means  were  known  by  which  th<j 
velocity  could  be  estimated.  Though  the  sij 
gacity  of  Bacon  could  develope  the  great  ides  j 
that  the  phenomena  which  he  beheld,  might  po$] 
sibly  belong  to  a  time  that  was  past,  science  wa| 
then  only  preparing  the  means,  which,  in  a  sulj 
sequent  day,  furnished  an  answer  to  this  curioij 
enquiry. 

The  telescope  was  first  applied  to  the  heavem 
by  Galileo,  who  was  a  few  years  younger  tha| 
Bacon;  and  by  that  instrument  the  satellites  <| 
Jupiter  were  first  brought  within  the  reach  < 
human  vision.  Who  then  would  have  dreamei 
that  the  discovery  of  these  distant  and  apparent]! 
diminutive  objects,  could  lead  to  the  solution  i| 
Lord  Bacon's  doubts?  The  fact,  however,  i 
that  these  telescopic  satellites  eventually  fuj 
nished  the  means  of  discovering,  not  merely  th  I 
light  is  actually  progressive,  but  also  the  veloci 
with  which  it  moves. 

Roemer,  a  native  of  Denmark,  removed 
France  in  1672,  where  he  was  engaged,  in  coj 
junction  with  Dominique  Cassini,  in  determinii 
the  motions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  The 
bodies  in  their  revolutions  round  their  primar 
are  frequently  eclipsed  by  its  shadow,  and  tl 
determination  of  the  immersions  and  emersions, 
the  secondaries  was  an  object  which  engag' 
their  particular  attention ;  and  it  was  observ  • 
by  the  Danish  astronomer,  that  the  times 
which  the  satellites  appeared  to  fall  into  t 
shadow  of  the  primary,  or  to  emerge  from  il 
were  subject  to  irregularities  which  could  not  j 
explained  upon  the  principles  then  generally  s\ 
mitted.  Light  was  till  that  time  supposed  j 
pass  instantaneously  from  one  part  of  space  il 
another.  But  Roemer  observed  that  the  eclips' 
of  the  satellites,  when  viewed  from  that  part  j 
the  earth's  orbit  nearest  to  Jupiter,  appeared  1> 
early,  and  when  seen  from  the  parts  mostremo, 
appeared  too  late  for  this  theory.  Butbyi' 
signing  to  light  a  velocity  by  which  it  wo\l 
move  through  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  i 
about  eight  minutes  of  time,  the  phenomeji 
were  clearly  explained.  Hence  it  was  easr 
inferred  that  light  moves  with  the  amazing  • 
locityof  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  miles  ill 
second  of  time.  This  discovery  has  giver  i 
degree  of  celebrity  to  the  name  of  Roemer,  wh  i 
he  could  not  otherwise  have  gained. 

A  subsequent  age  brought  into  view  anotlr 
method,  still  more  curious  and  surprising,  f 
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computing  the   velocity  of  the  swift-winged 
^rrows  of  light. 

j  In  the  year  1725,  Dr.  Bradley  (afterwards 
Astronomer  Royal)  undertook  a  series  of  ob- 
servations, in  order  to  determine  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  when 
Viewed  from  one  of  the  fixed  stars — y  Draconis — 
with  a  view  of  computing  its  distance  from  us. 
.Though  the  discovery  of  Roemer  was  no  doubt 
jwell  known  to  him,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
anticipated  the  effect  upon  his  observations, 
which  must  be  produced  by  the  progressive 
.motion  of  light.  But  he  had  continued  his  ob- 
servations only  a  short  time,  before  he  discovered 
^  change  in  the  visible  position  of  the  star, 
which  greatly  puzzled  him.  After  repeated  and 
various  observations,  during  upwards  of  a  year, 
this  profound  astronomer  was  at  length  led  to 
jthe  reflection,  that  as  both  the  rays  of  light  and 
the  earth  were  in  motion,  the  direction  in  which 
die  former  would  strike  the  eye,  must  depend 
upon  their  direction  and  relative  velocities. 
When  the  earth  is  moving  directly  towards  or 
directly  from  the  star,  no  change  of  visible  po- 
sition can  be  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
parth,  whatever  relation  its  velocity  may  bear  to 
that  of  light.  But  in  all  other  cases  the  apparent 
jposition  of  a  star  would  be  changed  by  the  simul- 
taneous motion  of  the  earth.  This  may  be  il- 
ustrated  by  a  familiar  circumstance.  When  a 
ship  is  at  anchor,  or  is  moving  directly  with  or 
against  the  wind,  the  flag  at  the  mast  head  points 
put  the  direction  of  the  wind.  But  if  the  vessel 
is  moving  in  a  course  oblique  to  that  of  the  wind, 
the  position  of  the  flag  will  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  the  wind  strikes  the  flag,  not  its  actual 
course. 

This  change  in  the  visible  position  of  the 
fixed  stars,  in  which  they  appear  to  perform  an 
^innual  revolution  round  their  true  place,  is  now 
denominated  the  aberration  of  light ;  and  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  principles  of  motion, 
astronomers  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the 
velocity  of  light  is  about  10,131  times  as  great 
,as  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit;  and  as  the  latter 
is  known  to  move  in  its  orbit  at  the  rate  of  about 
sixty-nine  thousand  miles  in  an  hour,  or  upwards 
of  nineteen  miles  in  a  second,  it  follows  that 
jlight  must  move  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles 
in  a  second,  which  is  not  widely  different  from 
khe  determination  of  Roemer.  And  this  agree- 
ment furnishes  an  evidence  of  their  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth. 

If,  now,  we  could  ascertain  the  distance  of  the 
fixed  stars,  we  might  determine,  with  an  approxi- 
mation to  correctness,  the  time,  which  the  light 
'by  which  they  are  seen,  has  occupied  in  passing 
'through  the  space  that  separates  them  from  us. 
'Although  the  determination  of  the  annual  parallax 
of  the  fixed  stars  (the  angle  subtended  by  the 
radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  when  viewed  at  right 
angles  from  the  star)  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
^astronomers  for  more  than  a  century,  their  efforts, 


in  nearly  every  case,  have  only  proved  that  the 
angle  is  too  small  to  be  detected  by  the  best  instru- 
ments. In  one  instance,  however,  a  series  of 
observations  appears  to  have  brought  the  distance 
of  a  star  within  the  reach  of  calculation :  and  the 
result  is,  that  the  star  in  question  is  about  592,204 
times  as  far  from  us  as  the  sun.  Hence,  reckon- 
ing the  velocity  of  light  at  192,000  miles  in  a 
second,  we  arrive  at  the  amazing  conclusion  that 
the  light  from  that  star,  probably  one  of  the 
nearest,  which  now  renders  it  visible,  was  emit- 
ted more  than  nine  years  ago. 

As  science  has  not  furnished  the  means  of 
determining  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  fixed 
stars*  we  can  form  nothing  more  than  plausible 
conjecture  upon  the  subject.  The  probability 
is,  that  those  which  appear  with  the  greatest 
brilliancy  are  the  nearest;  and  that,  in  general, 
the  apparent  diminution  of  magnitude  results 
from  an  increase  of  distance.  Now  among  the 
stars  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  astro- 
nomers usually  reckon  six  magnitudes ;  assign- 
ing the  lowest  number  to  those  of  the  greatest 
brilliancy.  If  we  suppose  a  star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude  to  be  six  times  as  distant  as  one  of 
the  first,  and  then  recollect  that  the  only  star 
whose  distance  has  been  determined  is  so  remote 
that  the  light  occupies  more  than  nine  years  in 
travelling  from  it  to  us,  we  should  thence  infer, 
that  the  rays  issuing  from  some  of  the  stars, 
which  are  seen  without  the  aid  of  the  telescope, 
were  launched  on  their  voyage  during  some  time 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  light  which  reaches  us  from 
Sirius,  the  brightest  in  the  train,  is  considered  by 
astronomers  as  being  more  than  three  hundred 
times  as  great  as  that  of  an  average  star  of  the 
sixth  magnitude.  Consequently  such  a  star  as 
Sirius  must  be  placed  at  more  than  seventeen 
timest  its  actual  distance,  to  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance of  an  average  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude. 
For  the  quantity  of  light  which  we  receive  from 
a  luminous  point,  decreases  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  is  augmented.  If,  then,  we  suppose  the 
light  from  Sirius  to  be  nine  years  in  reaching 
us — and  all  we  know  on  the  subject  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  less — we  may  rea- 
sonably believe  that  some  of  the  stars  which  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  seen  by  light  which 
issued  from  them  at  least  150  years  ago. 

Still  we  are  only  in  the  vestibule  of  creation : 
we  have  not  gone  beyond  the  stars  which  are 
visible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  Every  person 
who  has  the  usual  powers  of  vision,  must  have 
observed  that  beautiful  phenomenon,  the  milky 
way  ;  which  to  the  naked  eye  appears  as  a  lumi- 

*Lo  !  what  a  glorious  star  doth  yonder  rise ; 
1  think  'tis  Sirius,  brightest  in  the  skies; 
When  lo,  another,  of  inferior  light, 
Appears,  so  small,  it  almost  'scapes  the  sight. 
Pray,  tell  me  which  is  larger  of  the  two : 
That's  more,  my  friend,  than  mortal  man  can  do. 
f  The  square  root  of  300  is  a  fraction  more  than  17. 

J.  Tavloe. 
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nous  portion  of  the  visible  heavens,  but  when 
examined  by  a  telescope  of  sufficient  power,  is 
found  to  consist  of  numerous  stars,  distinctly 
separate,  but  apparently  very  near  to  each  other. 
This  milky  way  may  then  be  considered  as  a 
cluster  of  stars,  many  of  which  are  too  distant  to 
be  visible  without  the  aid  of  a  powerful  tele- 
scope. Other  clusters  are  discoverable,  es- 
pecially when  the  telescope  is  applied ;  and 
when  the  instrument  is  sufficiently  powerful, 
these  luminous  appearances  are  generally  re- 
solved into  separate  stars.  These  clusters  are 
termed  Nebulae. 

From  these  phenomena  a  magnificent  infer- 
ence has  been  deduced.  The  fixed  stars  are 
believed  to  be  grouped  in  clusters  or  nebulae  :  our 
sun  and  the  stars  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  even  many  telescopic  ones,  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  that  nebulae  which  constitutes 
the  milky  way.  The  members  of  the  milky 
way,  including  those  countless  numbers  which 
the  telescope  has  brought  to  our  view,  may 
be  considered  as  neighbours,  when  compared 
with  the  luminaries  which  compose  the  remote 
and  telescopic  nebulae. 

Within  our  own  particular  nebula,  the  nearest 
star  appears  so  remote,  that  its  light  cannot  reach 
us  in  less  than  nine  years;  and  estimating  the 
distance  of  the  most  remote  by  the  feebleness  of 
their  light,  we  can  compute  the  time  of  its  transit 
only  by  centuries. 

The  latest  improvements  of  the  telescope  have 
given  a  power  of  penetrating  into  space,  but 
little  less  than  five  hundred  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  unassisted  eye.  Yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  we  can  still  reach  the 
bounds  of  creation.  Our  discoveries  extend 
with  the  increasing  powers  of  the  telescope. 
The  distance  passed  over  by  the  rays  of  light, 
from  the  most  distant  visible  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  time  occupied  by  their  transit, 
almost  baffle  comprehension  and  stagger  belief. 

Without  further  enquiries  respecting  the  more 
distant  parts  of  this  stupendous  frame,  let  us  look 
for  a  while  upon  the  parts  nearer  home.  The 
sun,  the  great  source  and  centre  of  light  and  heat 
to  the  planetary  system,  is  known  to  be  about 
870,000  miles  in  diameter.  Our  globe,  great  as 
it  appears  to  its  occupants,  is  only  one  of  the 
orbs,  and  relatively  a  small  one,  that  revolve 
round  the  lord  of  day.  Here  we  see  life  and 
motion,  in  endless  variety,  pervading  almost 
every  part  of  this  globe.  Wc  behold  in  the 
rotations  of  the  other  planets,  an  evident  adapta- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  animal  existence,  similar 
to  what  we  experience  here.  Hence  we  ration- 
ally conclude  that  those  orbs,  like  our  earth,  are 
designed  for  the  habitations  of  organized  and  sen- 
sitive beings.  And  may  we  not  justly  and  reve- 
rently conceive  that  these  bodies  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, occupied  by  rational  creatures,  as  ca- 
pable as  ourselves  of  appreciating  the  wonders 
of  creative  wisdom  and  power?    May  not  the 


voice  of  adoration  and  praise  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  ascend  from  the  occupants  of  these,  to 
us  inaccessible  worlds  ? 

Conceiving,  then,  that  these  countless  twink-j 
ling  luminaries,  which  the  eye,  aided  by  the 
telescope,  is  able  to  perceive,  are  suns  like  our 
own,  with  their  respective  systems  of  planets 
circulating  round  them — each  planet,  including  j. 
its  appropriate  variety  of  animated  beings — what! 
a  magnificent  and  overwhelming  prospect  ofj 
creative  power  is  presented.    Well  might  the  i 
pious  Psalmist,  to  whom  the  wonders  revealed  i 
by   the    telescope    were  unknown,  exclaim,'. 
"  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thyj 
fingers;  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast] 
ordained  ;  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  oj| 
him?  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?"j: 

E.  L. 

  II 
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THE  ACADIANS. 

History,  in  its  stately  march,  concerns  itselnj 
with  the  great  events  which  change  the  course  i 
of  human  affairs,  often  overlooking  those  minor! 
incidents    which,  however   deeply  they  ma)! 
affect  the  happiness  of  small  communities,  oij 
whatever  lessons  of  patient  endurance  or  of  re] 
tributive  justice  they  may  afford,  do  not  materi  | 
ally  influence  the  relative  position  of  nations  | 
Such  an  episode  in  American  history  is  the  I 
story  of  the  simple  people  who  occupied  the! 
vallies  of  Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia  for  a  hundrecj 
years,  terminating  about  the  middle  of  the  18tl  j 
century.    It  is  the  history  of  an  isolated  commu 
nity,  devoted  to  agricultural  or  pastoral  pursuits 
peaceful,  amiable,  and  religious,  made  the  vicil 
tims  of  political  jealousy  inflamed  by  bigotry 
and  torn  from  their  homes  under  circumstances 
of  cruelty  of  which  happily  there  are  few  exam  j 
pies  on  record.    If  the  stain  which  this  greaM 
crime  has  fastened  upon  some  of  our  northen| 
colonies  cannot  be  effaced,  let  us  at  least  seek  til  I 
derive  from  it  a  lesson  of  forbearance  and  charity, 
and  dwell  with  gratitude  upon  the  efficacy  o 
those  Christian  principles  by  which  our  father] 
were  drawn  to  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  people!  I 
widely  differing  from  themselves  in  faith  anc!  j 
practice,  yet  bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of  brother,1 
hood  and  of  sorrow. 

*The  territory  of  Acadie,  or  Nova  Scotia,  hai 
long  been  disputed  ground.    Its  supposed  dis; 
covery  by  Cabot,  in  1497,  was  the  pretext  unde|  j 
which  it  was  claimed  by  the  English,  whil| 
France,  denying  that  this  early  navigator  ha  | 
ever  seen,  much  less  landed  upon  it,  founded  he 
right  upon  settlements  actually  made  in  the  be  j 
ginning  of  the  17th  century.    Captured  by  th  j 
English,  restored  by  treaty,  again  seized  upoi  I 
and  again  relinquished,  it  remained  in  the  undis 


•The  details  which  follow  are  mostly  taken  from 
very  interesting  paper  in  the  North  American  Reviev 
for  the  First  month  of  the  present  year. 
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|:urbed  possession  of  the  French  settlers  long 
mough  to  gain  them  a  firm  foothold  ;  and  to 
.whichever  power  they  were  transferred,  they 
Continued  devotedly  attached  by  manners,  lan- 
guage, and,  that  strongest  of  ties,  religious 
bpinion,  to  the  country  of  their  origin.  When, 
in  1714,  England  obtained  final  possession  of 
;.he  territory  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Acadi- 
ans  opposed  no  resistance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, but  refused  to  take  an  bath  which  might 
pblige  them  to  make  war  upon  their  ancient 
sovereign.  The  English  settlement  increased 
|slowly — ;he  French  had  secured  the  affections 
of  the  Indians,  and  with  their  aid  maintained  a 
[sort  of  neutrality  which  did  not  fail  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  their  Puritan  neighbours.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  opening  of  the  year 
1755.  Let  us  now  inquire  more  closely  into 
the  character  of  the  little  community  thus  singu- 
larly situated.  The  Abbe  Raynal  has  described 
them  in  lively  colours.  It  is  a  picture  which  re- 
jminds  one  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia. 
J  "  No  magistrate  was  appointed  to  govern  them. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  English  laws.  No 
.tax,  tribute,  or  service  was  ever  required  of  them. 
Their  new  sovereign  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
ithem ;  and  he  was  wholly  a  stranger  to  them. 
Hunting  and  fishing,  which  had  formerly  been 
jthe  delight  of  the  colony,  and  might  still  have 
supported  it,  no  longer  suited  a  simple  and  amia- 
ble people  who  had  no  love  of  blood.  Agricul- 
ture was  their  occupation.  They  had  established 
it  in  the  lowlands  by  protecting  them  with  dikes 
(against  the  sea  and  the  rivers  which  used  to 
jinundate  these  marshes.  At  first,  they  gathered 
from  these  meadows  crops  of  fifty  to  onei  and 
^afterwards  of  fifteen  or  twenty  at  least.  Wheat 
:and  oats  were  the  grains  that  succeeded  best 
ithere,  but  rye,  barley,  and  maize  also  grew.  A 
igreat  abundance  of  potatoes,  the  use  of  which 
ihad  become  common,  was  found  there. 

"Immense  meadows  were  covered  with  numer- 
|Ous  herds.  They  numbered  sixty  thousand 
head  of  horned  cattle.  Most  of  the  families  pos- 
sessed several  horses,  although  the  labour  of 
tillage  was  done  with  oxen. 

"  The  houses,  almost  all  of  which  were  built 
of  wood,  were  very  convenient,  and  furnished 
with  the  neatness  which  is  sometimes  found 
among  our  European  labourers  in  the  most  easy 
circumstances.  They  raised  a  great  quantity  of 
all  kinds  of  poultry.  These  served  to  diversify 
the  food  of  the  colonists,  which  was  generally 
wholesome  and  abundant.  Their  hemp  and 
flax,  and  the  fleeces  of  their  sheep,  furnished 
the  m  with  their  ordinary  clothing.  From  these 
th  ey  manufactured  common  linens  and  coarse 
cloths.  If  any  of  them  had  a  little  taste  for 
luxury,  they  procured  the  means  of  gratifying  it 
from  Annapolis  or  Louisburg.  These  towns  re- 
ceived in  return  corn,  cattle,  and  furs. 

"  The  neutral  French  had  nothing  else  to  give 
heir  neighbours.    The  barters  they  carried  on 


among  themselves  were  still  less  considerable, 
because  each  family  was  able  and  accustomed  to 
provide  for  all  its  wants.  Thus  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  use  of  paper  money,  so  extensively 
circulated  in  North  America.  The  little  coin 
which  had,  as  it  were,  slipped  into  the  colony 
did  not  create  the  activity  which  constitutes  its 
true  value. 

"  Their  manners  were  extremely  simple. 
There  never  was  a  civil  or  criminal  cause  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  carried  into  the  court 
of  justice  established  at  Annapolis.  The  little 
disputes  which  might  arise  between  the  colonists 
from  time  to  time  were  always  amicably  termi- 
nated by  the  elders.  Their  religious  pastors 
drew  up  all  their  documents  and  took  charge  of 
all  their  wills.  For  these  civil  functions,  and  for 
those  of  the  church,  the  people  voluntarily  paid 
them  a  twenty-seventh  part  of  the  harvests. 
These  were  so  plentiful  as  to  furnish  more  means 
of  generosity  than  there  were  opportunities  for 
its  exercise.  Misery  was  unknown,  and  benefi- 
cence anticipated  poverty.  Misfortunes  were 
repaired,  so  to  speak,  before  being  felt.  Good 
was  done  without  ostentation  on  the  one  side  and 
without  humiliation  on  the  other.  It  was  a 
society  of  brethren,  equally  ready  to  give  and  to 
receive  what  they  believed  the  common  right  of 
all  mankind. 

"As  soon  as  a  young  man  had  reached  the  suit- 
able age  for  marriage,  a  house  was  built  for  him, 
the  grounds  about  it  were  cleared  and  planted,  and 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  provided  for  a  year. 
There  he  received  the  partner  whom  he  had 
chosen,  and  who  brought  him  flocks  for  her 
portion.  This  new  family  grew  and  prospered 
like  ihe  rest.  In  1749,  the  population  consisted 
altogether  of  eighteen  thousand  souls." 

In  the  year  1755,  the  defeat  of  General 
Braddock  spread  alarm  through  the  American 
colonies ;  other  unsuccessful  movements  of  the 
English  armies,  engaged  in  actual  hostilities  with 
France,  although  war  had  not  yet  been  declared, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  colonial  authorities 
against  the  French  settlers  in  Acadie.  Their 
anomalous  position  as  neutrals,  residing  on 
British  soil,  and  their  known  influence  with  the 
natives,  induced  the  fear  that  they  might  unite 
with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Canada  in  an 
effort  to  restore  the  dominion  of  their  ancient 
sovereign.  In  the  early  part  of  that  year,  a  large 
force,  raised  in  the  New  England  colonies,  had 
been  despatched  to  reduce  the  ports  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia.  Some  re- 
sistance was  made,  but  the  whole  territory  was 
soon  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  English,  the 
French  expressing  their  great  astonishment  that 
they  were  thus  attacked  in  time  of  peace,  and 
only  surrendered  on  the  express  agreement  that 
they  were  to  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  condition 
in  which  their  conquerors  had  found  them.  The 
Acadians,  a  term  which  had  come  to  be  applied 
to  the  French  settlers  within  the  acknowledged 
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British  territory,  had  not  generally  been  impli- 
cated in  the  military  movements.  Some  had 
indeed  been  seduced  by  their  early  attachments 
into  a  violation  of  their  neutrality,  but  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  of  the  villages,  absorbed  in  their 
quiet  occupations,  complied  with  every  demand 
which  was  made  upon  them,  except  that  of 
taking  an  unconditional  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
English.  They  surrendered  their  arms  and 
furnished  the  supplies  exacted  from  them,  by  the 
military  commanders.  Relying  upon  the  faith 
of  the  English,  and  conscious  of  no  guilt,  they 
suffered  the  tide  of  war  to  roll  past  their  peaceful 
communities,  but  took  no  part  in  its  tumults. 
Such  were  the  people  whose  destruction  was 
plotting  in  the  provincial  councils.  The  object 
of  the  hostile  invasion  was  seemingly  secured. 
All  opposition  had  ceased.  No  charge  was 
brought  against  the  harmless  Acadians  ;  when 
secret  orders  were  given  to  the  troops  to  occupy 
their  villages,  convert  their  places  of  worship 
into  barracks,  and  prepare  to  force  them,  with- 
out warning,  from  their  cherished  homes,  to  be- 
come houseless  wanderers  on  a  foreign  shore  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  people  speaking  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  despising  them  as  the  profes- 
sors of  an  idolatrous  creed. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AN  EPISTLE  TO  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

Among  some  ancient  manuscripts  I  find  the 
following  epistle];  of  the  writer  I  know  nothing, 
having  been  able  as  yet  to  find  no  mention  of 
him  in  the  volumes  which  have  come  under  my 
notice.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  religious  experience,  and  the 
paper  bears  internal  evidence  lhat  it  is  the  fruit 
of  deep  concern  for  the  well  being  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  I  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  a  sententious,  weighty  epistle,  containing  solid 
instruction  applicable  to  our  own  times,  as  well 
as  to  those  in  which  it  was  written.  C. 

London,  the  5th  of  6th  mo.,  1730. 

To  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
the  several  Provinces  in  America. 

Dear  Friends, — In  that  love  which  I  bear  to 
you,  and  all  them  that  the  Lord  has  graciously 
visited  in  those  countries  with  the  day  spring 
from  on  high,  I  do  hereby  salute  you  with  de- 
sires that  you  may  not  only  seek  to  know  that 
you  are  born  of  the  divine  nature,  but  that  you 
may  also  grow  up  in  it.  So  you  may,  like  the 
Primitive  Christians,  be  complete  in  Him  who 
is  the  head  of  all  principalities  and  powers  ;  and 
they  that  witness  this,  will,  no  doubt,  show  forth 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  loving  their  enemies,  and  forgiving  injuries, 
and  doing  good  for  evil.  May  you  all  live 
according  to  His  holy  doctrine,  whose  followers 
you  profess  to  be,  that  so  you  may  be  as  so 


many  lights  and  way  marks  in  the  several  place 
where  your  lots  are  cast ;  and  as  it  is  so,  yo 
may  be  instrumental  for  the  gaining  of  others  t 
the  truth.    The  prophet  saith  that  the  righteou 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmamen 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  th 
stars  for  ever  and  ever.   I  believe  that  man}, 
have  been  very  much  won  upon  by  jhe  carefuj 
walking  and  good  conversation  of  many  of  ou  j 
pious  Friends. 

And  dear  friends,  I  tenderly  desire  that  yo 
may  all  be  careful  to  keep  to  the  heavenly  sal 
in  yourselves,  and  then  it  will  naturally  follow 
that  you  will  have  peace  one  with  another;  bup 
how  many,  for  want  of  keeping  to  this,  hav  j: 
given  way  to  a  quarrelsome  spirit,  and  havj; 
come  to  be  troublesome  in  the  church,  and  s 
have  given  an  ill  savor  ;  but  I  very  much  desir 
that  you  may  carefully  guard  against  all  thing 
that  may  tend  to  divide  you,  and  be  very  tende 
of  one  another's  reputations,  and  endeavour  t 
discourage  all  tale-bearing  and  whispering  tha' 
may  tend  to  the  defaming  of  one  another ;  am 
where  any  Friends  are  called  to  suffer  for  refus 
ing  to  bear  arms  or  upholding  a  ministry  tha> 
they  cannot  own,  I  desire  that  they  may  suffe! 
cheerfully,  for  there  is  great  reward  in  sufferin;! 
for  the  truth's  sake. 

And  I  very  much  desire,  that  where  Friend  I 
are  sensible  that  any  are  in  danger  to  marrj 
with  them  of  other  professions,  or  that  are  nea! 
of  kin,  that  they  may  endeavour  to  discouragr 
such  things  early.    May  the  Lord  guide  you  ill 
his  wisdom  and  counsel,  that  by  your  wise  arw  I 
prudent  conduct,  you  may  be  instrumental  in  hii 
hand  for  the  help  and  preservation  of  the  youtl 
amongst  you  ;  and  as  many  Friends'  childie 
have  been  greatly  hurt  through  being  brought  uj 
too  high,  I  wish  that  you  may  be  careful  that  th 
high  mind  may  not  be  gratified  in  them,  for  tht' 
more  that  pride  is  gratified,  the  more  it  wants  t<l 
be  gratified  :  the  best  way  to  conquer  that  whicli 
is  wrong,  is  not  at  all  to  gratify  it.    And  now< 
dear  friends,  as  the  Lord  has  greatly  blessei, 
many  of  you  whose  beginnings  were  but  smalt] 
I  desire  that  you  may  daily  live  in  a  holy  sensii 
of  his  kindness  and  mercy  every  way  extender  i 
to  you,  that  so  you  may  walk  humbly  befor»| 
Him,  and  as  becomes  a  people  that  he  ha  j 
favoured.   So  with  desires  that  you  may  live  iij  | 
heart  to  the  Lord  ;  that  you  may  show  forth  hij 
praise  and  glory  while  you  have  a  being  here  | 
that  in  the  end  you  may  have  evidence  of  hi 
favour  and  love,  I  remain  with  true  love  to  yo« 
your  friend  and  brother  in  the  truth, 

Benj.  Holmes. 

Posiscript. — As  I  make  no  queslion  but  tha 
many  of  our  good  friends  have  enjoyed  grea 
peace  from  the  Lord,  in  their  suffering  for  refus 
ing  to  bear  arms,  and  not  paying  to  support  i 
ministry  that  they  could  not  own,  I  desire  tha 
you  may  be  zealously  concerned  to  maintai 
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hese  great  branches  of  our  testimony,  which  the 
ifiOrd  has  called  you  to  bear  in  all  its  branches, 
uhat  he  that  blessed  the  house  of  Obed  Edom, 
(jsnd  all  that  appertained  to  him,  may  bless  you 
r»(ind  your  families.    Farewell.  B.  H. 


INSANITY  IN  THE  HORSE. 

j  j  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  animals  which  we 
have  subjugated  possess  many  of  the  same 
(mental  faculties  as  the  human  being — volition, 
memory,  attachment,  gratitude,  resentment,  fear, 
and  hatred.  Who  has  not  witnessed  the  plain 
^nd  manifest  display  of  these  principles  and  feel- 
jings  in  our  quadruped  dependants  ?  The  simple 
possession  of  these  faculties  implies  that  they 
may  be  used  for  purposes  good  or  bad,  and  that, 
|as  in  the  human  being,  they  may  be  deranged  or 
destroyed  by  a  multitude  of  causes  which  it  is 
jiot  necessary  to  particularise.  In  the  quadruped 
i as  in  the  biped,  the  lesion  or  destruction  of  a 
,certain  part  of  the  brain  may  draw  after  it  the 
derangement,  or  disturbance,  or  perversion  of  a 
certain  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  is  only  because 
the  mental  faculties,  and  good  as  well  as  bad 
properties  of  the  inferior  beings,  have  been  so 
lately  observed  and  acknowledged,  that  any 
i  doubt  on  this  point  can  for  a  moment  be  enter- 
tained. The  disordered  actions,  the  fury,  the 
j  caprices,  the  vices,  and  more  particularly  the 
j  frenzy  and  total  abandonment  of  reason,  which 
(are  occasionally  shown  by  the  brute,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  analogous  to  certain  acts  of  in- 
sanity in  man. 

The  reader  is  indebted  to  Professor  Rodet,  of 
Toulouse,  for  the  anecdotes  which  follow: — A 
horse,  seven  years  old,  was  remarkable  for  an 
habitual  air  of  stupidity,  and  a  peculiar  wander- 
ing expression  of  countenance.  When  he  saw 
anything  that  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to,  or 
heard  any  sudden  or  unusual  noise,  whether  it 
was  near  or  at  a  distance,  or  sometimes  when 
his  corn  was  thrown  into  the  manger  without 
the  precaution  of  speaking  to  him  or  patting  him, 
he  was  frightened  to  an  almost  incredible  degree  ; 
he  recoiled  precipitately,  every  limb  trembled, 
and  he  struggled  violently  to  escape.  After 
several  useless  efforts  to  get  away,  he  would 
work  himself  into  the  highest  degree  of  rage,  so 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  him.  This 
state  of  exeitement  was  followed  by  dreadful 
convulsions,  which  did  not  cease  until  he  had 
broken  his  halter,  or  otherwise  detached  himself 
from  his  trammels.  He  would  then  become 
calm,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  led  back  to  his 
stall :  nor  would  anything  more  be  seen  but  an 
almost  continual  inquietude,  and  a  wandering 
and  stupid  expression  of  countenance.  He  had 
belonged  to  a  brutal  soldier,  who  had  beaten  him 
shamefully,  and  before  which  time  he  had  been 
perfectly  quiet  and  tractable. 
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A  Piedmontese  officer  possessed  a  beautiful 
and  in  other  respects  servicable  mare,  but  which 
one  peculiarity  rendered  exceedingly  danger- 
ous— that  was  a  decided  aversion  to  paper, 
which  she  recognised  the  moment  she  saw  it, 
and  even  in  the  dark,  if  two  leaves  were  rubbed 
together.  The  effect  produced  by  the  sight  or 
sound  of  it  was  so  prompt  and  violent,  that  she 
several  times  unhorsed  her  rider.  She  had  not 
the  slightest  fear  of  objects  that  would  terrify 
most  horses.  She  regarded  not  the  music  of  the 
band,  the  whistling  of  the  balls,  the  roaring  of 
the  cannon,  the  firing  of  the  bivouacs,  or  the  glit- 
tering of  arms.  The  confusion  and  noise  of  an 
engagement  made  no  impression  upon  her ;  the 
sight  of  no  other  white  object  affected  her.  No 
other  sound  was  regarded  ;  but  the  view  or  the 
rustling  of  paper  roused  her  to  madness. 

A  mare  was  perfectly  manageable  and  be- 
trayed no  antipathy  to  the  human  being,  nor  to 
other  animals,  nor  to  horses,  except  they  were 
of  a  light-grey  colour;  but  the  moment  she  saw 
a  grey  horse,  she  rushed  towards  it,  and  attacked 
it  with  the  greatest  fury.  It  was  the  same  at  all 
times,  and  everywhere.  She  was  all  that  could 
be  wished  on  the  parade,  on  the  route,  in  the 
ranks,  in  action,  and  in  the  stable ;  but  if  she 
once  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  grey  or  white  horse, 
she  rested  not  until  she  had  thrown  her  rider  or 
broken  her  halter,  and  then  she  rushed  on  her 
imagined  foe  with  the  greatest  fury.  She  gene- 
rally contrived  to  seize  the  animal  by  the  head 
or  throat,  and  held  him  so  fast  that  she  would 
suffocate  him,  if  he  were  not  promptly  released 
from  her  bite. 

Another  mare  exhibited  no  terror,  except  of 
white  inanimate  objects,  as  white  mantles  or  coats, 
and  particularly  white  plumes.  She  would  fly  from 
them  if  she  could ;  but  if  she  was  unable  to  ac- 
complish this,  she  would  rush  furiously  upon 
them,  strike  at  them  with  her  fore  feet,-  and  tear 
them  with  her  teeth. 

These  instances  are  selected  from  various 
others,  because  they  approach  so  nearly  to  what 
would  be  termed  insanity  in  the  human  being. 
It  is  confined  to  one  object, — it  is  a  species  of 
monomania,  and  as  decided  insanity  as  ever  the 
biped  discovered.  One  of  these  horses,  the 
second,  was  by  long  and  kind  attention  divested 
of  this  insane  terror,  and  became  perfectly  quiet 
and  useful;  but  the  other  three  bade  defiance  to 
all  means  of  cure,  and  to  coercion  among  the  rest. 
If  sufficient  attention  were  paid  to  the  subject, 
many  of  the  obstinate  caprices  and  inexplicable 
aversions  which  we  can  neither  conquer  nor 
change,  would  be  classed  under  the  term  insanity. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  remarkable  analogy,  than 
that  which  sometimes  exists  between  the  insanity 
of  man  and  these  singularly  capricious  fancies  in 
animals.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  attention. 
Has  the  principle  of  hereditary  predisposition 
been  applied  to  any  of  these  anomalies  ? — You- 
ait  on  the  Horse. 
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GIVING  UP  ALL  FOR  CHRIST. 

In  British  India,  when  a  native  receives  bap- 
tism, and  puts  on  Christ,  he  loses  his  all — his 
property,  his  friends,  his  connections — and  be- 
comes a  completely  isolated  being  in  the  midst 
of  thousands.  A  young  man  in  the  institution 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  of  Calcutta 
received  baptism.  From  his  position  in  society 
and  connections,  he  was  in  the  possession  of 
property  worth  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  besides  being  the  only  male 
heir  to  four  properties.  By  his  simple  act  of 
baptism  and  profession  of  Christ,  he  became  a 
complete  beggar,  and  lived  in  the  house  of  the 
missionary.  The  day  before  his  baptism  he 
would  have  been  worshipped,  for  he  was  a 
Brahmin  of  the  highest  caste ;  but  the  day  after 
his  baptism,  not  one,  from  the  highest  servant  in 
the  house,  to  the  meanest,  would  have  done  him 
the  most  necessary  office ;  and  these  are  the 
losses  to  which  our  native  Christians  are  ex- 
posed on  their  profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 
Who  among  us  would  be  willing  to  give  up  as 
much  for  Christ?— S.  S.  Advocate. 


As  it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied,  that  the  systeir 
of  slavery,  with  its  attendant  evils  and  atrocities 
must  depend  upon  the  market  for  the  products 
arising  from  slave-labour,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
effort  to  turn  a  part  of  the  stream  of  commerce  int( 
an  unpolluted  channel,  may  receive  the  needfu 
patronage  and  encouragement. 

As  this  subject  has  occupied  considerable  space 
in  the  preceding  numbers  of  the  Review,  it  is  not 
thought  needful  to  introduce  the  report  at  large: 
particularly  as  we  understand  it  is  about  to  appear, 
with  some  unimportant  omissions,  in  the  Non- 
Slaveholder. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  5,  1848. 


Within  a  few  days,  the  Editor  has  received  a 
copy  of  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Managers  of 
the  Free  Produce  Association  of  Friends  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting.    Among  the  proceedings  of 
that  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1847.  we  find  a  particular 
reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  Society  against 
the  iniquitous  practice  of  enslaving  our  fellow  men  ; 
and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  with  an  intimation  that  their  members 
should  be  pressingly  invited  to  a  deep  and  weighty 
consideration  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
them,  and  cautioned  not  to  lend  their  influence  in 
any  way,  to  the  extension  or  support  of  the  slave 
power.    With  a  view  of  giving  a  practical  effect  to 
this  concern,  the  managers  have  promoted  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  store,  in  which  the  articles  offered 
for  sale,  should  be  the  products  exclusively  of  free 
labour.    Of  the  opening  of  that  store,  by  Lindley 
M.  Hoag  and  George  Wood,  notice  has  already 
appeared  in  the  17th  number  of  this  Review.  To 
this  effort  to  supply  the  community,  as  far  as  their 
limited  means  will  allow,  with  those  articles  which 
are  usually  obtained  through  the  medium  of  sla- 
very, entirely  through  the  instrumentality  of  com- 
pensated toil,  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
cause  is  particularly  solicited.    This  store  is  not 
under  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  their 
connection  with  it  extending  no  further  than  to 
know  that  it  is  properly  conducted. 


Notice  was  published  in  our  5th  number,  that 
our  friend  Thomas  Wells,  had   been  liberated  by  j 
his  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  a  religious  j 
service,  including  a  visit  to  the  remnant  of  the  na-| 
tive  tribes,  as  far  north  as  Canada,  and  as  far  east' 
as  New  England ;  and  in  the  42d  number  we  in- 
serted a  notice  of  the  condition  of  several  Indian! 
tribes  resident  in  the  state  of  New  York,  derived: 
chiefly  from  the  communications  of  the  above 
mentioned  Friend.    From  a  letter  dated  at  New' 
Bedford,  Mass.,  on  the  27th  of  last  month,  we  are  | 
informed  that  he  was  still  engaged  in  the  service  i 
to  which  he  was  liberated ;  and  that  he  has  re- 1 
cently  visited  two  bands  of  aborigines  on  Long 
Island,  one  on  Rhode  Island,  three  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  two  on  Cape  Cod.    To  many  of  our 
readers,  the  existence  of  these  scattered  remnants 
of  a  once  numerous  race,  is  probably  almost  un-ii 
known.    It  is  hoped  that  some  future  number  of> 
the  Review  may  furnish  a  more  particular  account  | 
of  these  isolated  bands.    It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  j 
that  in  addition  to  these  visits,  the  coloured  people, 'i 
and  those  outcasts  of  society,  tenants  of  prisons,  ! 
have  claimed  a  share  of  his  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration.    Our  Divine  Master  declared  that  he  | 
came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  re- 
pentance; and  there  are  few  employments  more  | 
congenial  to  the  Christian  character,  than  that  of  , 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  occupants  of  our  prisons  \ 
and  penitentiaries  from  their  state  of  moral  and  J 
physical  degradation  :  and  to  allure  them,  by  the 
hopes  and  promises  of  the  gospel,  into  the  paths 
of  rectitude. 


Died, — At  her  residence  in  this  city,  after  a  few 
hours  illness,  on  Seventh  day  last,  the  29th  ult., 
Beulaii.  wife  of  David  Comfort,  late  of  Byberry, 
Pa.,  aged  75  years. 

 ,  At  her  residence,  in  Mount  Holly,  on  the 

29th  ult.,  Elizabeth  Cuaft,  widow  of  the  late 
Samuel  Craft,  a  valuable  minister  of  our  religious 
society. 


c 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 

HOSPITAL  FOR  INFANT  CRETINS. 

(Concluded  from  page  710.) 

Dr.  Guggenbiihl  makes  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween cretinism  and  idiotism,  and  after  illus- 
trating his  ideas  on  the  subject  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  two  brothers  who  are  in  his  institution — 
ithe  one  cretin,  the  other  idiot — he  proceeds 
thus : — 

"Cretinism  shows  itself  sometimes  in  the 
physical  development,  and  sometimes  in  the 
intellectual,  and  sometimes  in  both,  to  about  the 
same  degree.  It  is  always  accompanied  by 
so/ne  great  defect  in  the  constitution  ;  while  the 
intellect  is,  nevertheless,  capable  of  being  acted 
upon. 

j  "Idiotism,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  found  in 
|i  beautiful,  well-proportioned  body.  It  is  occa- 
sioned, without  any  exception,  by  a  fault  in  the 
formation  of  the  brain — sometimes  too  large — 
br  an  organization  of  it  which  excludes  the 
possibility  of  any  but  a  very  slight  degree  of 
cultivation. 

"Anatomical  researches  on  the  bodies  of  cre- 
jins  have  shown  that  the  seat  of  the  disorder  is 
klmost  always  in  the  brain.  Sometimes  its  sub- 
stance differs  from  that  of  healthy  subjects  by 
being  too  hard  or  too  little  ;  sometimes  it  is  wa- 
tery, and  sometimes  its  fibres  are  flat  and  small, 
as  in  animals.  Yet  a  cause  still  hidden  from 
ps,  either  before  or  after  birth,  hinders  the  pro- 
per development  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  both  so  essentially  necessary  to  the 
.growth  and  the  progress  of  the  child. 
I  "  Cretinism  is  also  closely  allied  to  scrofula  : 
the  symptoms  of  the  latter  being  often,  if  not 
always,  found  in  cretins,  and  the  same  remedies 
being  generally  good  for  both.  Goitres,  also, 
often  accompany  or  precede  it,  and  are  some- 
times enormous  in  old  cretins.  Scrofula  is  fre- 
quent in  the  valleys,  very  fatal,  and  its  effects 
dreadful,  even  where  it  does  not  kill." 
i  Such,  then,  is  cretinism — a  disorder  which  is 
sometimes  brought  into  the  world  by  the  unfor- 
tunate child  at  its  birth,  and  which  in  that  case 
has  a  stronger  hold  over  the  constitution  than 
when  it  attacks  it  at  a  later  period ;  but  which  the 
bfienest  shows  itself  in  the  first  few  weeks,  or 
months,  or  years,  of  its  existence :  seldom  or 
never  after  the  age  of  seven  years;  and  if  met  by 
a  change  of  air  and  diet,  by  strengthening  and 
3xciting  remedies,  by  action  on  the  nerves,  the 
bones,  and  the  muscles,  can  be  stopped  short 
and  finally  cured,  if  taken  in  time  after  the  mo- 
ment when  it  first  manifests  itself,  and  if  the 
treatment  is  continued  long  enough  :  and  which 
:an  almost  always  be  modified:  thus  differing 
3ntirely  from  idiocy,  which  is  incurable  and  un- 
modifiable.  Cretins  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
disorder  never  live  longer  than  twenty-five  years, 
and  pass,  as  it  were,  at  once  from  childhood  to 
)ld  age  in  their  appearance. 


They  are,  even  in  that  extreme  state  of  dis- 
gusting helplessness,  the  objects  of  tenderness 
and  superstitious  reverence  in  their  families ; 
according  to  the  beneficent  dispensations  of  a 
merciful  God,  who  never  permits  a  want  in  the 
human  race  without  implanting  a  feeling  in  the 
human  heart  which  is  to  lead  men  to  minister 
unto  it.  Their  heads  are  almost  invariably 
larger  than  those  of  other  men,  and  offer  some 
singular  and  defective  forms,  through  which  one 
feature  runs  without  exception — the  depression 
of  the  forehead.  Unfortunately,  those  prejudices 
which  exist  everywhere  amongst  the  poor,  have 
hitherto  greatly  hindered  all  anatomical  researches 
in  cretins,  and  rendered  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  cretinism  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  remedies  which 
Dr.  Guggenbiihl  has  employed  with  the  greatest 
success,  and  which  he  recommends  to  the  notice 
and  use  of  the  scientific  world. 

They  are,  in  general,  the  same,  with  little  va- 
riation ;  and  consist  in  electric  shocks  on  the 
head  and  on  the  feet,  given  during  sleep  or  in 
the  bath,  where  generally  the  little  patients  pro- 
nounce their  first  distinct  words ;  of  aromatic 
frictions  on  the  back,  with  baths  of  the  same  ; 
of  preparations  of  steel,  bark ;  of  the  waters  of 
Wiedegg,  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  of 
cod-liver  oil;  of  iodine;  of  juglam  regia ;  of  a 
diet  composed  of  goats'  milk,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly aromatic  on  the  mountains  ;  of  meat,  some 
few  vegetables,  with  the  entire  exclusion  of  po- 
tatoes ;  but  above  all,  and  the  most  important, 
is  continued  exposure  to  the  air  and  sunshine — 
those  who  cannot  walk  being  laid  out  on  the 
grass  to  inhale  the  wholesome  breezes  of  that 
high,  pure  air;*  cold  baths  they  cannot  bear. 
Gymnastic  exercises,  which  require  the  daily 
use  of  every  muscle,  are  also  very  important, 
and  excite  the  children  to  emulation  in  their 
feats ;  whilst  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  equally  carried  on  in  mental  gymnas- 
tics, according  to  the  powers  of  eacli  little  scho- 
lar. Music  has  been  found  to  be  a  powerful  aid, 
soothing,  interesting,  and  refining ;  and  we  can 
bear  witness  ourselves  to  the  thrilling  effect  of 
the  voices  of  the  happy  little  group,  who  sang 
to  us  in  their  infantine  manner  the  praises  of 
their  God.  Few  persons,  we  think,  could  have 
restrained  their  tears  while  listening  to  that  infant 
choir,  and  reflecting  that  but  for  the  Christian 
love  which  has  watched  over  them,  their  voices 
might  still  have  uttered  nothing  but  groans, 
and  their  souls  remained  ignorant  of  God  their 
Maker. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  difficult  question — 


*  Messrs.  Schublu  and  Buzzorini  have  shown  by 
their  experiments,  that  the  human  lungs  absorb  in  the 
mountain  air  a  much  greater  quantity  of  oxygen  than 
in  the  plain ;  for  which  reason  the  nervous  system  is 
more  active,  animal  heat  is  stronger,  and  the  nourish- 
ment given  to  the  body  more  abundant. 
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what  are  the  causes  of  cretinism  ?  and  set  forth 
the  various  suppositions  which  have  been  given 
down  to  the  present  day. 

From  all  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Gug- 
genbuhl  himself,  and  collected  by  him  from 
others,  from  those  also  published  by  the  different 
societies  which  have  examined  into  it,  there 
seems  to  remain  no  doubt  that  it  arises  from 
local  causes  affecting  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  children  are  born  or  live.  That  it 
is  necessarily  hereditary,  does  not  appear ;  for 
children  of  parents  half  cretin,  or  with  some 
signs  of  the  disease,  often  escape  ;  whereas  very 
lively  and  healthy  persons  often  have  cretin 
children,  when  living  in  a  close,  steamy  air,  in 
valleys  where  there  is  not  a  thorough  renewing 
of  the  air,  or  where  stagnant  vapours  remain  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  by  the  waters  coming  down 
from  the  heights,  and  being  held  in  by  a  ledge 
of  rocks  or  a  belt  of  trees.  We  must  add  also 
the  want  of  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  in  the  ha- 
bitations, which  are  but  too  often  devoid  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  windows,  and  which  are 
generally  ornamented  in  front  by  a  large  dung- 
hill, surrounded  by  a  pool  of  infectious  water, 
from  which  emanations  exhale  which  must  ne- 
cessarily form  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
interior  of  the  dwellings.  Want  of  cleanliness 
in  their  persons  also — the  use  of  fresh  water  be- 
ing no  part  of  their  education ;  and  lastly,  the 
miserable  food  that  the  peasants  in  general  live 
upon,  consisting  of  salt  meat  at  times,  black 
bread,  hard  cheese,  and  potatoes. 

What  seems  to  justify  this  theory  is,  that 
along  with  the  advancement  of  civilization,  (the 
consequence  of  long  peace,)  of  much  travelling, 
of  money  flowing  into  places  which  formerly 
were  never  visited  by  strangers  ;  in  consequence 
also  of  the  progress  made  in  comfort  in  the 
houses,  of  cleanliness  in  particular,  (partially  in- 
troduced,) of  drainage,  of  better  roads,  &c,  it  is 
certain  that  the  very  most  disgusting  form  of 
cretinism  has  nearly  disappeared.  Those  un- 
fortunate beings,  who  could  neither  move,  speak, 
nor  show  any  sign  of  humanity,  except  in  its 
most  degraded  form,  are  scarcely  now  to  be  met 
with.  Such  were  those  frightful  objects  which 
the  French  soldiers  fired  at  on  their  first  entrance 
into  Switzerland,  not  from  cruelty,  but  from  the 
horror  with  which  they  inspired  them.  The 
inhabitants  have  also  at  the  same  time  become 
more  active,  laborious,  and  sober  by  their  inter- 
course with  other  countries  ;*  and  the  great  fa- 
cilities of  land  and  water  carriage  have  intro- 


•  It  is  a  fact  that  since  the  opening  of  the  route  into 
Italy  by  the  Simplon,  the  number  of  such  wretched 
beings  has  much  diminished  all  through  the  Valais. 
Only  since  then,  the  banking  up  of  the  Rhone  has  taken 
place,  and  is  still  prosecuted  by  the  authorities  of  the 
canton,  by  which  the  marshes,  which  formerly  were 
under  water  on  each  side  of  the  river,  are  drained,  and 
formed  into  a  fertile  and  salubrious  country. 


duced  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  and  substi- 
tuted  a  much  more  wholesome  species  of  food  9 
than  the  indigestible  cheeses,  curds,  salt  pork,  !  «i 
and  greasy  bacon,  which  before  constituted  their  i 
only  nourishment. 

Formerly,  also,  cretins  but  a  step  removed 
from  the  state  we  have  described  were  unfortu-  si 
nately  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  intermarry,  ' 
and  thus  became  the  parents  of  wretches  yet  1 
more  unhappy  than  themselves.    Now,  mar- 
riages  amongst  near  relations,  especially  where  j 
there  is  any  tendency  to  disorder,  are  much  dis- 
couraged,  as  being  fatal  to  the  health  of  their  t 
children.    We  may  therefore  hope  that,  if  no  j  . 
great  pressure  of  misery  should  fall  on  the  injp-  j  J, 
bitants  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  every  succeeding  j  j 
year  may  bring  amongst  them  some  of  those  j  '. 
habits  which  are  the  best  preventives  of  scro- 1  j 
fula,  goitre,  and  cretinism. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  Abendberg.  j 
There  have  been  founded  two  other  hospices  in  j 
imitation  of  it — the  one  in  Wurtemburg,  by  a  i  | 
few  Christian  friends  associated  together,  and  ! 
which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rosch ; ! 
the  other  in  Saxony,  formed  by  the  unwearied  ! 
efforts  of  Dr.  Carus,  physician  to  the  king,  i  , 
In  Austria,  researches  are  making  under  the  \ 
superintendence  of  the  Baron  de  Funchtersle- j 
ben,  but  no  establishment  has  yet  been  made;| 
and  through  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  inquiries  J 
are  going  on  by  the  great  Russian  occulist,  Pirag-  j 
off,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  science,  j 
The  King  of  Sardinia  also  has  taken  up  thej 
subject  with  royal  munificence,  and  ordered  an 
investigation  of  every  parish  throughout  his  do- 
minions, which  has  been  now  at  work  for  many 
months,  and  the  report  of  which  is  expected  to 
be  published  speedily. 

Dr.  Guggenbuhl's  second  report,  as  yet  only 
published  in  German,  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
large  number  of  letters  of  affection  and  encou-i| 
ragement,  addressed  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  ! 
continent  by  men  of  science,  learning,  philan-i, 
thropy,  and  Christian  principle,  many  of  whoini' 
have  visited  the  Abendberg,  and  give  their  wit-' 
ness  to  its  success.  They  are  in  some  instances! 
accompanied  by  the  diplomas  of  different  learned  I 
societies. 

It  is  now  time  to  close  our  humble  tribute  to 
the  beauty  and  the  importance  of  Dr.  Guggen-| 
buhl's  bold  undertaking  in  a  medical,  a  scientific, 
a  philanthropic,  a  political,  and,  above  all,  in  a 
Christian  point  of  view ;  and  we  can  fearlessly 
call  on  all  those  in  our  own  happy  land,  where 
cretinism  and  goitres  are  unknown,  to  whom  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  mankind  is  dear, 
to  come  forward  with  the  abundant  riches  with  | 
which  prosperity  and  commerce  have  blessed 
us,  so  different  from  the  scanty  resources  of  poor 
revolutionized  Switzerland,  and  help  one  of  the 
noblest  and  the  most  unselfish  enterprises  that 
the  age  can  boast  of. 

Let  not  his  confidence  in  the  sympathy  and 
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..he  assistance  of  the  wise  and  the  good  of  every 
country  be  disappointed,  but  let  those  who  are 
unscathed  by  such  afflictions  build  here  an  altar 
jbf  thanksgiving  to  God  !* 


From  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BENEVOLENCE  IN  BIRDS— THEIR  USEFUL- 
NESS. 

"While  residing  in  Lancaster  a  few  years  since, 
we  were  located  near  the  river  which  runs 
-through  the  town,  whose  banks  and  intervals  are 
jornamented  with  numerous  fine  elms  and  other 
Itrees,  which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  this 
pleasant  village ;  in  these  trees  the  birds  congre- 
gate in  great  numbers  and  rear  their  young.  A 
'gigantic  elm,  the  admiration  of  travellers  and  the 
pride  of  the  village,  threw  out  its  wide  spreading 
branches  over  the  cottage  in  which  we  dwelt, 
and  while  it  shielded  us  from  the  scorching  sun, 
afforded  in  its  ample  head  (a  forest  almost  in 
itself)  a  secure  retreat  for  a  great  variety  of 
birds,  whose  movements  afforded  much  amuse- 
ment for  the  family.  Among  these  birds  was  a 
pair  of  crow  black-birds,  who  had  selected  the 
fork  of  a  partly  decayed  limb,  very  high  in  the 
jtree,  as  a  place  to  build  their  nest  and  rear  their 
ivoung.  Having  in  my  juvenile  days  some  pre- 
judice against  this  bird,  as  I  was  taught  that  with 
the  crow  it  would  dig  up  the  newly  sprouted 
jcorn,  and  commit  sundry  other  depredations, 
viewed  them  with  a  suspicious  eye  as  I  saw 
them  in  company  from  day  to  day  upon  my 
'newly  planted  grounds,  busily  engaged  in  help- 
ing themselves  to  what  they  liked  best.  I  satis- 
fied myself  soon,  however,  that  they  had  been 
vilely  slandered,  and  that  they  were  friends  and 
not  enemies  :  it  was  evident  they  were  clearing 
my  grounds  of  grubs  and  worms  at  a  great  rate. 
They  soon  found  that  I  was  no  enemy  to  them, 
and  consequently  became  quite  tame  and  familiar, 
following  the  plough  or  harrow  with  nearly  as 
much  confidence  as  the  domestic  fowls.  It  ap- 
peared that  there  was  a  good  state  of  feeling 
among  the  numerous  tribes  that  inhabited  the 
tree,  consisting  as  they  did  of  so  many  families, 
embracing  the  robin,  blue-bird,  sparrow,  golden 
robin,  and  a  variety  of  others,  and  things  seemed 
to  prosper  among  them  and  go  on  well,  until  the 
night  before  the  election,  (a  fatal  day  to  the 
feathered  tribe :)  during  that  night  there  was  a 
very  high  wind :  early  in  the  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  an  unusual  clamor  among  the  birds, 
and  rose  to  ascertain  the  cause  ; — 1  found  that  the 
decayed  limb  on  the  fork  of  which  was  the  crow- 
black-bird's  nest,  had  been  broken  off  by  the 
wind,  and  the  nest  and  contents  (five  young 
ones)  precipitated  to  the  ground,  and  that  four  of 
them  were  dead  or  dying.    The  surviving  one 


*  A  large  number  of  the  children  admitted  are  very 
poor,  and  many  pay  nothing,  the  benevolence  of  the 
founder  preventing  his  turning  them  away  from  his 
door. 
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was  nearly  fledged,  and  could  fly  a  little.  I 
picked  it  up  from  the  grass  and  placed  it  in  a 
secure  situation,  supposing  the  distressed  parents 
would  take  care  of  it.  The  old  ones  continued 
their  clamor  all  the  morning,  which,  with  the 
sympathizing  cries  of  the  other  birds,  formed  a 
melancholy  concert. 

While  the  black-birds  had  perched  upon  a 
neighbour  tree  near  the  road,  still  giving  vent  to 
their  sorrow,  a  boy  passed  with  his  gun,  fired, 
and  brought  them  both  to  the  ground,  and  carried 
them  away  in  triumph :  luckily  for  the  boy,  I 
did  not  witness  the  barbarous  deed,  but  it  was 
noted  by  one  of  the  family  and  soon  reported  to 
me.  As  I  had  become  somewhat  interested  in 
the  unfortunate  orphan,  I  proposed  to  my  chil- 
dren that  they  should  feed  it  with  worms  until  it 
could  take  care  of  itself,  and  accordingly  placed 
it  in  a  pen  under  the  tr.ee  and  returned  to  my 
work  near  by.  It  was  not  long  before  I  heard 
from  the  young  bird  its  peculiar  note  which  it 
uttered  when  its  parent  brought  food,  and  on 
looking  up,  saw  that  it  had  hopped  up  on  to  a 
joint  to  which  the  board  fence  was  fastened,  and 
to  my  great  delight  and  surprise,  beheld  a  blue- 
bird in  the  act  of  feeding  it.  That  beautiful  pas- 
sage of  scripture  flashed  upon  my  mind—"  Are 
not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings  ?  and 
not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God."  My 
curiosity  was  now  raised  to  see  what  would  be 
the  issue,  and  I  soon  found  that  any  further  care 
on  my  part  would  be  superfluous,  for  the  young 
chap  had  fallen  into  better  hands.  It  was  with 
the  deepest  interest  I  watched  the  movement  of 
this  devoted  pair  of  blue-birds  to  their  adopted 
one,  for  it  appeared  that  both  male  and  female 
had  taken  part  in  this  work  of  disinterested 
benevolence,  and  devoted  themselves  with  unre- 
mitting attention  to  its  wants,  until  it  was  able  to 
take  care  of  itself.  For  a  couple  of  days  it 
remained  near  the  spot  where  I  first  saw  the 
birds  feeding  it,  and  being  near  a  window,  I  had 
a  good  opportunity  to  see  how  things  went  on 
between  them.  It  appeared  that  the  young  one 
kept  his  benefactors  pretty  busy  ;  for  their  inces- 
sant labours  could  hardly  satisfy  the  young  gor- 
mandizer, as,  upon  an  estimate  after  much 
attention,  he  received  a  portion  of  food  every 
two  and  a  half  minutes  during  the  day,  which 
appeared  to  consist  of  worms  and  grubs.  The 
black-bird  probably  weighed  twice  as  much  as 
both  blue-birds,  and  when  it  opened  its  capacious 
mouth  to  receive  the  food,  it  seemed  as  though 
its  kind  friends  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  swallowed  whole.  The  blue-birds  ap- 
peared alternately  with  the  food,  and  lit  down  a 
few  feet  in  front  of  the  bird  on  the  fence,  and 
viewed  with  apparent  astonishment  the  extended 
mouth  of  the  young  one  for  a  second,  then 
hopping  up  deposited  the  food,  then  as  quick 
back  to  the  first  position,  regarding  for  another 
second  with  marks  of  satisfaction  the  object  of 
charity,  and  then  away  for  a  new  supply. 
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In  a  few  days  the  young  bird  found  the  use 
of  its  wings,  and  was  followed  from  tree  to  tree 
upon  the  premises  by  its  faithful  providers,  for 
nearly  a  week :  it  had  by  that  time  learned  to 
find  its  own  food ;  and  soon  it  fell  in  company 
with  some  of  its  own  kith  and  kin,  and  1  could 
recognize  it  no  more.  Whether  it  ever  returned 
to  express  its  gratitude  to  its  foster  parents,  we 
have  never  learned. 

Many  of  my  neighbours  could  testify  to  the 
above  facts,  as  some  of  them  called  daily  to  see 
for  themselves. 

J.  Breck. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

LIFE— ANIMAL  HEAT. 

In  the  whole  range  of  philosophical  enquiry, 
there  is  nothing  more  completely  inexplicable — 
that  more  entirely  baffles  the  researches  of  the 
keenest  intellect,  than  the  phenomenon  of  life — 
either  vegetable  or  animal.  While  we  Jaugh  at 
the  logic  of  Descartes,  who  fancied  that  he 
could  prove  his  existence  from  the  fact  that  he 
thought — cogito,  ergo  sum — as  if  he  did  not 
substantially  beg  as  important  a  question  as  that 
which  he  attempted  to  prove — we  must  also 
smile  at  every  effort  to  define  in  terms,  what  is 
life.  We  are  told  in  mechanics,  and  we  know 
it  is  true,  that  motion  can  only  be  produced  by 
the  application  of  an  adequate  force.  Now 
growth  presupposes  motion,  and  we  perceive 
motion  produced  in  the  seed — in  the  germ, 
"when  it  starts  into  life,  without  any  external  mo- 
tive power.  The  seed  appears  to  possess,  inherent 
in  itself,  what  has  been  sometimes  termed,  a 
force  in  a  state  of  rest — a  source  of  growth — a 
potentiality  of  increase,  which  we  speak  of  as 
the  vital  force,  or  vis  vita — vitality.  So  with 
regard  to  the  blood  in  animals.  This  the  scrip- 
tures declare,  is  the  life.  It  possesses  the 
principle  of  vitality,  infused  into  it  by  the  Cre- 
ator, and  acts  in  a  manner  totally  inexplicable 
by  mechanical  or  chemical  laws.  Its  action, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  it,  are  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

I  am  not  about  to  discuss  this  subject :  I  know 
my  incompetency  to  do  so. 

Animal  heat  affords  another  question  for  deep 
reflection,  and  the  phenomena  connected  with 
it,  are  exceedingly  curious. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  Lie- 
big's  Organic  Chemistry,  in  its  application  to 
Physiology  and  Pathology.  It  need  hardly  be 
observed  that  the  author  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  living  chemists,  and  that  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  have  enabled  him  to 
throw  before  the  world  much  useful  information. 

Z. 

The  most  trustworthy  observations  prove  that 
in  all  climates,  in  the  temperate  zones  as  well  as 
at  the  equator  or  the  poles,  the  temperature  of 


the  body  in  man,  and  in  what  are  commonM 
called  warm-blooded  animals,  is  invariably  tfo  | 
same ;  yet  how  different  are  the  circumstance  I 
under  which  they  live  ! 

The  animal  body  is  a  heated  mass,  whicl 
bears  the  same  relation  to  surrounding  objects  a 
any  other  heated  mass.    It  receives  heat  whei 
the  surrounding  objects  are  hotter,  it  loses  heai 
when  they  are  colder  than  itself. 

We  know  that  the  rapidity  of  cooling  increase,]! 
with  the  difference  between  the  temperature  o| 
the  heated  body  and  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium  ;  that  is,  the  colder  the  surrounding  me  j 
dium,  the  shorter  the  time  required  for  the  coolj 
ing  of  the  heated  body. 

How  unequal,  then,  must  be  the  loss  of  heaj 
in  a  man  at  Palermo,  where  the  external  tem  | 
perature  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  body,  anti 
in  the  polar  regions,  where  the  external  tempera 
ture  is  from  70°  to  90°  lower. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  extremely  unequal 
loss  of  heat,  experience  has  shown  that  thti 
blood  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  arctic  circle,  has  ;j  j 
temperature  as  high  as  that  of  the  native  of  th<| 
south,  who  lives  in  so  different  a  medium. 

This  fact,  when  its  true  significance  is  per  l 
ceived,  proves  that  the  heat  given  off  to  the  sur 
rounding  medium  is  restored  within  the  body  j 
with  great  rapidity.  This  compensation  takes i 
place  more  rapidly  in  winter  than  in  summer,  aij 
the  pole  than  at  the  equator. 

Now,  in  different  climates  the  quantity  o:j 
oxygen  introduced  into  the  system  of  respiration 
varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  exter- 
nal air ;  the  quantity  of  inspired  oxygen  in- 
creases with  the  loss  of  heat  by  external  cooling 
and  the  quantity  of  carbon  or  hydrogen  neces- 
sary  to  combine  with  this  oxygen  must  be  in-ij 
creased  in  the  same  ratio. 

It  is  evident  that  the  supply  of  the  heat  lost 
by  cooling,  is  effected  by  the  mutual  action  oil 
the  elements  of  the  food  and  the  inspired  oxygen.j 
which  combine  together.  To  make  use  of  a, 
familiar,  but  not  on  that  account  a  less  just  illus-j 
tration,  the  animal  body  acts,  in  this  respect,  as 
a  furnace,  which  we  supply  with  fuel.  It  sig-j 
nifies  nothing  what  intermediate  forms  food  mayl 
assume,  what  changes  it  may  undergo  in  thej 
body,  the  last  change  is  uniformly  the  conversion] 
of  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  of  its  hydro- 
gen into  water.  In  order  to  keep  up  in  the 
furnace  a  constant  temperature,  we  must  vary 
the  supply  of  fuel  according  to  the  external 
temperature,  that  is,  according  to  the  supply  ol 
oxygen. 

In  the  animal  body  the  food  is  the  fuel ;  with 
a  proper  supply  of  oxygen,  we  obtain  the  heal 
ffiven  out  during  iis  oxidation  or  combustion. 
In  winter,  when  we  take  exercise  in  a  cold 
atmosphere,  and  when,  consequently,  the  amount 
of  inspired  oxygen  increases,  the  necessity  for! 
food  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  increases! 
in  the  same  ratio ;  and  by  gratifying  the  appe- 
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ite  thus  excited,  we  obtain  the  most  efficient 
protection  against  the  most  piercing  cold.  A 
jtarviog  man  is  soon  frozen  to  death  ;  and 
;very  one  knows  that  the  animals  of  prey  in  the 
itrctic  regions,  far  exceed  in  voracity  those  of  the 
jorrid  zone. 

|  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the  air,  which 
jncessantly  strives  to  consume  the  body,  urges 
nan  to  laborious  efforts  in  order  to  furnish  the 
jiieans  of  resistance  to  its  action,  while,  in  hot 
flimates,  the  necessity  of  labour  to  provide  food 
|s  far  less  urgent. 

j  Our  clothing  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  a 
pertain  amount  of  food.  The  more  warmly  we 
ire  clothed  the  less  urgent  becomes  the  appetite 
pr  food,  because  the  loss  of  heat  by  cooling,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  supplied 
py  the  food,  is  diminished. 
\  If  we  were  to  go  naked,  like  certain  savage 
tribes,  or  if  in  hunting  or  fishing  we  were  ex- 
posed to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the  Samoy- 
jjdes,  we  should  be  able  with  ease  to  consume 
fen  pounds  of  flesh,  and  perhaps,  a  dozen  of 
(allow  candles  into  the  bargain,  daily,  as  warmly 
Clad  travellers  have  related  with  astonishment 
iff  these  people  !  We  should,  then,  also  be  able 
jto  take  the  same  quantity  of  brandy  or  train  oil 
jwithout  bad  effects,  because  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  these  substances  would  only  suffice 
jto  keep  up  the  equilibrium  between  the  external 
temperature  and  that  of  our  bodies. 

According  to  the  preceding  expositions,  the 
■quantity  of  food  is  regulated  by  the  number  of 
respirations,  by  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
,by  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  to  the  surround- 
ing medium. 

J  No  isolated  fact,  apparently  opposed  to  this 
statement,  can  affect  the  truth  of  this  natural 
law.  Without  temporary  or  permanent  injury 
(to  health,  the  Neapolitan  cannot  take  more 
icarbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  shape  of  food  than 
he  expires  as  carbonic  acid  and  water  ;  and  the 
Esquimaux  cannot  expire  more  carbon  and 
ihydrogen  than  he  takes  into  the  system  as  food, 
(unless  in  a  state  of  disease  or  of  starvation. 
;Let  us  examine  these  states  a  little  more 
closely. 

The  Englishman  in  Jamaica  sees  with  regret 
the  disappearance  of  his  appetite,  previously  a 
source  of  frequently  recurring  enjoyment;  and 
he  succeeds  by  the  use  of  cayenne  pepper  and 
the  most  powerful  stimulants,  in  enabling  him- 
self to  take  as  much  food  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  eat  at  home.  But  the  whole  of  the  carbon 
thus  introduced  into  the  system  is  not  con- 
sumed ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  too  high, 
and  the  oppressive  heat  does  not  allow  him  to 
increase  the  number  of  respirations  by  active 
exercise,  and  thus  to  proportion  the  waste  to  the 
amount  of  food  taken ;  disease  of  some  kind, 
therefore,  ensues. 

On  the  other  hand,  England  sends  her  sick, 
whose   diseased   digestive  organs   have  in  a 


greater  or  less  degree  lost  the  power  of  bringing 
the  food  inlo  that  state  in  which  it  is  best 
adapted  for  oxidation,  and  therefore,  furnish  less 
resistance  to  the  oxidising  agency  of  the  atmos- 
phere than  is  required  in  their  native  climate,  to 
southern  regions,  where  the  amount  of  inspired 
oxygen  is  diminished  in  so  great  a  proportion  ; 
and  the  result,  an  improvement  in  the  health,  is 
obvious.  The  diseased  organs  of  digestion  have 
sufficient  power  to  place  the  diminished  amount 
of  food  in  equilibrium  with  the  inspired  oxygen  ; 
in  the  colder  climate,  the  organs  of  respiration 
themselves  would  have  been  consumed  in  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  resistance  to  the  action  of 
the  atmospheric  oxygen. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  COLOURED  JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENTS. 

In  the  19th  number  of  this  Review  a  brief 
notice  was  given  of  the  Twentieth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge.  This 
Institution  was  brought  into  existence  in  conse- 
quence of  a  deep-seated  conviction,  in  the  minds 
of  some  philanthropic  citizens,  of  the  deleterious 
consequences  necessarily  resulting  from  confining 
juvenile  offenders  in  the  public  prisons,  where 
they  were  exposed  to  the  contaminating  influence 
and  vicious  tuition  of  experienced  and  hardened 
transgressors.  A  public  meeting  was  convened 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  early  part  of  1826,  when 
it  was  determined  to  form  a  House  of  Refuge ; 
and  means  were  adopted  for  procuring  an  act  of 
incorporation,  and  obtaining  the  requisite  funds. 
The  act  of  incorporation  was  speedily  granted, 
and  the  funds  obtained  from  private  subscriptions 
and  legislative  appropriations,  enabled  the  ma- 
nagers to  proceed  upon  a  limited  scale ;  and 
near  the  end  of  the  year  1828,  the  house  was 
formally  opened,  and  the  first  inmate  admitted. 

The  object,  the  plan  and  the  result,  are  briefly 
indicated  in  the  Following  extract  from  an  ad- 
dress, on  an  occasion  to  be  hereafter  explained. 

"The  question  was  frequently  asked,  '  What 
do  you  expect  to  accomplish  by  the  House  of 
Refuge  V  The  answer  was :  '  We  expect  to 
employ  the  idle,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to 
reform  the  depraved,  to  relieve  the  wretched, 
and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  virtuous  society.' 
And — '  What  are  the  means  by  which  you  pro- 
pose to  arrive  at  the  desired  end  V  '  By  a  firm, 
kind,  and  parental  discipline ;  by  gaining  the 
confidence  and  winning  the  affections  of  the 
pupil ;  by  convincing  him  that  his  respectability, 
his  usefulness,  and  happiness  are  the  objects  of 
all  our  endeavours  ;  by  impressing  on  his  mind, 
with  constant  and  zealous  care,  the  important 
truth,  that  the  path  of  duty  is  also  the  path  of 
happiness  ;  that  integrity  and  industry  lead  to 
independence  and  honour,  whilst  depravity  and 
idleness  bring  disgrace,  poverty,  and  punishment ; 
I  '  that  reformation  is  never  hopeless,  nor  sincere 
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endeavours  ever  unassisted ;  that  the  wanderer 
may  at  length  return  after  all  his  errors  ;  and  that 
he  who  implores  strength  and  courage  from  above, 
shall  rind  danger  and  difficulty  give  way  before 
him.'  Above  all,  by  using  every  effort  to  im- 
plant in  the  youthful  heart  the  principles  of  piety 
and  religion.'  Let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  a  House  of  Refuge  is  not  a  prison ;  that  its 
object  is  to  save,  not  to  punish. 

"  It  was  soon  apparent  that  additional  accom- 
modations were  absolutely  necessary.  They 
could  only  be  provided  by  borrowing  the  required 
funds.  To  leave  the  Institution  in  its  circum- 
scribed condition,  was,  in  effect,  to  allow  it  to  be 
comparatively  useless,  and  the  managers,  feeling 
that  they  could  rely  for  aid  on  the  generous 
sympathies  of  an  intelligent  and  opulent  commu- 
nity, determined  to  proceed  in  erecting  the  ad- 
ditional buildings  that  were  needed,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  exercise  an  exact  economy,  that  a 
fund  should  be  provided  that  would  eventually 
enable  the  Board  to  discharge  the  debt  which 
was  incurred.  This  has  happily  at  length  been 
accomplished. 

"  The  House  of  Refuge  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment. Upwards  of  2250  young  persons 
have  enjoyed  its  advantages,  and  we  can  now 
speak  from  experience.  We  can  see  those  who 
were  formerly  inmates  of  the  Refuge,  pursuing 
a  career  alike  creditable  to  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  public — contributing  by  their  enterprise 
and  industry  both  to  their  own  honourable  ad- 
vancement, and  to  the  general  prosperity. 

"  Whilst  we  have  so  much  reason  to  rejoice 
at  the  success  which  has  crowned  the  exertions 
which  were  made,  there  was  one  cause  of  deep 
regret — that  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
managers  did  not  warrant  the  outlay  requisite  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
coloured  children.  Though  the  measure  was 
unavoidably  postponed,  it  was  always  kept  in 
view,  and  the  attention  of  the  public  from  time 
to  time  invited  to  it.  In  the  Annual  Report  for 
1843,  the  Board  presented  the  subject  for  con- 
sideration, and  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
again  called  to  it  in  that  for  1845.  In  January, 
1846,  a  communication  was  received  from  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons,  requesting  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the 
Society  on  the  best  means  of  establishing  a 
Refuge  for  coloured  children.  After  a  confer- 
ence, the  board  of  managers,  on  the  third  of 
March,  1846,  adopted  a  resolution,  pledging  the 
Institution  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  towards  t he  erection  of  a  Refuge  for 
coloured  children,  provided  a  similar  sum  should, 
within  one  year  from  that  time,  lie  contributed 
by  private  subscription,  and  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Refuge. 

"On  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  a  meeting  of 
citizens  friendly  to  the  object  in  view,  was  con- 
vened at  the  Hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  the 


establishment  of  a  Refuge  for  Coloured  Childrej 
cordially  approved  of,  and  a  committee  appointe  I 
to  make  collections.  « 

"About  16,000  dollars  have  been  subscribed 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  been  paid.   Noi  ji 
withstanding  this  sum  fell  so  far  below  that  ar 
ticipated,  so  pressing  appeared  the  necessity  cjj 
making  a  suitable  provision  for  the  colourej 
youth  of  our  State,  that  the  managers  determine' 
to  proceed.    They  believed  that  the  measurj 
would  be  approved  by  their  fellow  citizens,  an 
be  sustained  by  their  liberality." 

A  lot  of  about  eleven  acres,  as  mentioned  i 
our  report  at  page  297,  was  purchased,  on  whic 
the  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  coloured  delin| 
quents  has  been  commenced.    The  coiner  ston  ! 
was  laid  on  the  1st  of  last  month,  on  which  0(J 
casion  an  address,  from  which  the  precedin 
extracts  were  made,  was  delivered  by  James  J 
Barclay,  A.  M.,  Secretary  of  the  Institution. 

After  mentioning  the  laying  of  the  corne 
stone,  the  speaker  proceeded  :  "  The  fosterin  J 
aid  of  the  public  is  invoked  in  behalf  of  an  undeii 
taking  in  which  all  are  interested  ;  for  its  benefit 
will  be  as  extensive  as  the  boundaries  of  0U| 
commonwealth — and  your  bounty  will  be  twicj 
blessed.  It  will  bless  "  him  that  gives  and  hir.j 
that  takes."  The  appeal  is  made  for  the  neg 
lected  outcast,  for  the  helpless  child  of  sorro\ 
and  of  misery  ;  for  the  wretched  youth,  corrupte^ 
by  pernicious  example,  and  unholy  counsels;  foj 
those  who  have  strong  claims  upon  your  syro 
pathy,  and  who  look  to  you  for  protection  ain 
relief;  who  ask  you  to  shield  them  from  th 
terrible  consequences  of  ignorance  and  crime 
degradation  and  infamy.  You  have  now  th 
opportunity  of  gratifying  the  noblest  feelings  c 
your  nature,  the  most  generous  emotions  c 
your  hearts.  Embrace  it,  and  give  comfon 
respectability,  and  the  means  of  future  usefulnes 
and  support,  to  those  who  have  manifested  a  dis 
position  to  forsake  the  paths  of  virtue,  or  whi 
have  been  tempted  to  tread,  for  a  while,  in  thos 
of  sin.  Snatch  the  brand  from  the  burning 
Bring  the  wanderer  back  to  the  fold. 

"  Our  object  is  to  prepare  those  placed  unde 
our  care,  by  proper  education,  to  discharge  faith 
fully  the  duties  incident  to  the  station  in  life  ill 
which  it  shall  please  God  to  place  them,  and  ti 
bring  them  up  in  his  fear  and  admonition.  Sucl 
is  the  design  of  the  asylum  now  in  the  cours< 
of  erection.  To  carry  out  that  design,  the  bes 
exertions  of  the  Board  of  Managers  will  b 
steadily  and  perseveringly  directed."  L. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

PRACTICAL  BENEVOLENCE. 

The  following  paragraph  is  cut  from  th 
Pennsylvania  Enquirer  of  this  day.  I  have  n< 
means  of  ascertaining  its  correctness,  but  th' 
writer  appears  to  have  had  good  authority  fo 
his  statement.    More  than  a  million  of  dollars 
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jeely  given  in  the  period  of  a  few  months  for 
ihe  purpose  stated  below,  certainly  speak  loudly 
or  the  true  Christian  benevolence  of  our  trans- 
ltlantic  friends.  A. 
]  8th  mo.  1st. 

|  "  The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England  have  contributed,  according  to  a  schedule 
()f  the  receipts  and  disbursemente  of  the  Dublin 
pommittee,  the  munificent  sum  of  £'209,600, 
pxclusive  of  donations  of  wearing  apparel,  for  the 
(relief  of  Irish  distress." 


DEATH'S  VISITS  TO  THE  VILLAGE. 

Death  came  upon  the  village ;  it  was  in  the 
spring  :  the  fresh  leaves  were  budding  forth, 
knd  the  snowdrops  were  peeping  out  of  the 
ground.  He  went  into  the  thatched  cottage  by 
the  ash  tree,  where  sat  old  Roger  Gough  in  his 
arm-chair,  with  his  brow  wrinkled,  and  his  hair 
jwhite  as  flax.  Roger  was  taken  with  the  cramp 
in  his  stomach,  and  soon  ceased  to  breathe, 
j"  The  days  of  our  years  are  three  score  and 
ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  four- 
score years,  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sor- 
row ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off",  and  we  fly  away," 
(Psa.  xc.  10. 

The  wheelwright's  wife  sat  with  her  baby, 
!her  first-born,  in  her  lap.  It  smiled  as  it  lay 
asleep,  and  breathed  softly.  The  mother  went 
on  mending  stockings,  every  now  and  then 
casting  a  fond  look  at  her  little  treasure.  That 
iday  week  its  gentle  spirit  departed,  leaving  its 
'fond  parents  half  heart-broken.  How  uncertain 
lis  human  life !  "  It  is  even  a  vapour ;  that 
'appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth 
'away,"  James  iv.  14. 

Death  went  down  the  village  in  the  summer; 
the  heavens  were  bright  with  sunbeams,  and 
'the  earth  seemed  to  smile ;  the  gardens  were 
in  their  glory,  and  the  merry  haymakers  were 
busy  in  the  fields.  The  sexton's  son  had  long 
been  ailing,  and  all  agreed  that  he  could  never 
struggle  through  the  winter.   The  red  tinge  on 
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his  cheek  was  not  of  a  healthy  hue  ;  consump- 
tion had  marked  him  for  the  grave.  He  had 
taken  to  his  bed  a  fortnight,  when  his  head  fell 
back  gently  on  his  pillow,  and  he  went  off  like 
an  infant  going  to  sleep.  "  As  for  man,  his 
days  are  as  grass  :  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he 
flourisheth.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and 
it  is  gone ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it 
no  more,"  Psa.  ciii.  15,  16. 

Butcher  Hancocks  was  the  strongest  man  in 
the  parish.  His  chest  was  broad,  his  arms 
sinewy  and  strong,  and  his  frame  bulky  and 
well  knit  together.  "As  hearty  as  Hancocks," 
was  a  common  saying.  No  matter!  sickness 
soon  robs  the  stoutest  of  his  strength,  and  pulls 
down  the  tallest  man  to  the  ground.  The  fever 
fastened  upon  him,  so  that  one  hour  he  raged 
with  heat  and  thirst,  and  the  next  his  teeth 
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chattered  with  cold :  the  strong  man  soon 
bowed  before  the  stroke  of  Death. 

Death  crossed  the  village  in  the  autumn  ;  the 
orchard  trees  were  bending  beneath  their  load, 
the  sickle  was  at  work  among  the  wheat,  and 
the  scythe  was  sweeping  down  the  barley. 
Never  was  known  a  more  abundant  year. 
Farmer  Blount  was  a  wealthy  man.  He  was  in 
the  corn-field  with  the  reapers  when  he  sud- 
denly fell  to  the  ground.  Some  said  that  he 
was  struck  by  the  sun,  and  others  that  it  was  a 
fit  of  apoplexy  ;  but  whatever  it  was,  Farmer 
Blount  never  spoke  after.  Truly  may  each  of 
us  say,  "  There  is  but  a  step  between  me  and 
death,"  1  Sam.  xx.  3. 

Widow  Edwards  lived  in  the  shed,  at  the 
back  of  the  pound.  It  was  a  wretched  habi- 
tation ;  but  the  poor  cannot  choose  their  dwell- 
ing places.  The  aged  widow  had  wrestled  hard 
with  poverty :  her  bits  and  drops  were  few  and 
far  between.  Her  son,  who  ought  to  have  been 
a  staff  for  her  old  age  to  rest  on,  was  at  sea. 
Death  found  the  widow  alone,  lying  on  the 
straw.  No  one  was  at  hand  to  comfort  her  or 
to  close  her  eyes.  "  Watch  therefore  :  for  ye 
know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come," 
Matt.  xxiv.  42. 

Death  went  round  the  village  in  the  winter j 
the  icicles  were  a  foot  long,  hanging  from  the 
pent-house  in  the  carpenter's  yard,  and  the 
snow  lay  here  and  there  in  heaps,  for  it  had 
been  shovelled  away  from  the  front  of  the  cot- 
tages. Not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  finger-post, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  dwelt  Abel 
Froome,  the  clerk's  father.  For  years  he  had 
been  afflicted,  but  his  mind  was  stayed  upon 
Christ,  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  he  loved  to  think 
of  eternal  things.  He  had  lived  to  a  goodly  old 
age,  and  as  a  shock  of  corn  ripe  for  the  harvest, 
he  was  ready  to  be  gathered  into  the  garner. 
He  had  applied  his  heart  unto  wisdom,  and 
he  knew  Him  whom  to  know  is  eternal  life. 
Death  found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed  with  the 
Bible  in  his  aged  hands,  and  the  last  words  that 
faltered  from  his  lips  were,  "Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 
thy  word :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 
tion," Luke  ii.  29,  30. 

The  habitation  of  Harry  Tonks  was  in  a 
wretched  plight  when  Death  crossed  the  thresh- 
hold.  Harry  was  an  infidel,  and  scoffed  at  holy 
things.  His  days  were  mostly  spent  in  idle- 
ness, and  his  nights  in  poaching  or  in  tippling. 
Often  had  Harry  defied  Death  at  a  distance,  but 
when  he  came  in  reality,  he  trembled  like  a 
child.  Pain  racked  him,  and  poverty  distressed 
him  ;  but  that  was  not  all,  for  his  conscience 
was  at  work  within  him,  and  his  mind  was  dis- 
turbed. "  The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his 
infirmity  ;  but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  V 
Prov.  xviii.  14.  It  was  a  horrid  sight  to  see 
Harry  clenching  his  hands,  tearing  his  clothes, 
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gnashing  his  teeth  in  anguish ;  and  quite  as  bad 
to  hear  the  curses  he  uttered  in  his  despair. 
He  died  as  the  wicked  die,  without  hope, 
"driven  from  light  into  darkness,  and  chased 
out  of  the  world,"  Job.  xviii.  18. 

If  thus  Death  goes  up  and  down,  and  across 
and  around  the  village  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year;  if  he  takes  away  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  feeble  and  the  strong,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  how  long  will  he 
pass  by  thee1?  Surely,  he  is  every  moment 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  thee !  Is  it 
thy  prayer,  "Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his?" 
Numb,  xxiii.  10.  Is  Christ  thy  hope,  thy 
trust,  and  thy  salvation  ?  Dost  thou  expect  to 
live  because  he  died  for  thee?  Art  thou  trust- 
ing wholly  in  him  ?  If  so,  thou  mayest  indeed 
rejoice,  and  say  with  exultation,  "  Though 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy 
rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me,"  Psa.  xxiii.  4. 


ALL'S  FOR  THE  BEST. 

All's  for  the  best !  be  sanguine  and  cheerful, 
Trouble  and  sorrow  are  friends  in  disguise; 
Nothing  but  folly  goes  faithless  and  fearful, 
Courage  forever  is  happy  and  wise. 
All's  for  the  best — if  a  man  would  but  know  it, 
Providence  wishes  us  all  to  be  blest ; 
This  is  no  dream  of  Pundit  or  Poet, 
Heaven  is  gracious,  and  all's  for  the  best. 
All's  for  the  best !  set  this  on  your  standard, 
Soldier  of  sadness  or  pilgrim  of  love, 
Who  to  the  shores.of  despair  may  have  wandered, 
A  way  wearied  swallow  or  heart  stricken  dove. 
All's  for  the  best!  be  a  man  but  confiding, 
Providence  tenderly  governs  the  rest, 
And  the  frail  bark  of  his  creatures  is  guiding 
Wisely  and  warily — all  for  the  best. 
All's  for  the  best !  then  fling  away  terrors, 
Meet  all  your  fears  and  foes  in  the  van, 
And  in  the  midst  of  your  dangers  or  errors 
Trust  like  a  child,  while  you  strive  like  a  man. 
All's  for  the  best  ! — unbiassed,  unbounded, 
Providence  reigns  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
And  by  best  wisdom  and  mercies  surrounded, 
Hope  and  be  happy  that  all's  for  the  best ! 

M.  F.  Tupper. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — In  our  last  number,  the  general  pro- 
visions of  what  has  been  termed  the  Compromise 
bill  were  detailed.  This  bill  had  the  fate,  often  ex- 
perienced by  professed  compromise  acts,  to  be  en- 
tirely acceptable  to  very  few.  On  the  question  of 
slavery,  which  indeed  constitutes  the  real  difficulty 
in  the  case, -the  people  of  the  south  considered  it  as 
ceding  too  much  to  the  north.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  opponents  of  shivery  extension,  regarded  it  as 
yielding  every  thing  to  the  south. 

If  this  bill  had  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it 
wasollered,  the  introduction  and  detention  of  slaves 
in  the  newly  acquired  territory,  must  have  en- 
countered some  legal  impediments. 

Hut  as  the  authority  to  retain  their  slaves  could 
not  be  set  aside  without  a  legal  decision,  there  \\  ;is 
great  reason  to  apprehend  that  slavery  might  be 


introduced  and  ultimately  established  by  usage 
For  the  slaves  could  not  be  expected  to  posses 
either  the  knowledge  or  the  means  to  prosecuti 
their  claim  to  freedom. 

The  subject  was  debated  in  the  Senate,  on  tta 
26th  ultimo,  and  the  members  of  that  body  becam' 
at  length  so  fully  determined  upon  pressing  it  to  : 
conclusion,  that  every  attempt  at  an  adjournmen 
was  defeated,  and  the  session  was  prolonged  unti 
nearly  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
when  the  bill  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  elevei 
votes.  This  session  is  said  to  have  lasted  twenty 
one  consecutive  hours.  On  the  28th,  this  bill  com 
ing  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representa 
tives,  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  was  carriec 
by  112  ayes,  against  97  noes. 

The  compromise  bill  having  thus  apparently  re- 
ceived  its  quietus,  Senator  Hannegan  gave  no 
tice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  respecting 
the  territories  of  Oregon,  New  Mexico  and  Cali 
fornia,  the  purport  of  which  is  understood  to  be  i 
proposition  to  admit  them  at  once  as  States 
Whether  this  project  will  be  regarded  with  favou 
by  any  sections  of  the  Union,  remains  to  be  seen 

Whitney's  project  of  a  railroad  across  the  conti 
nent,  was  called  up  in  the  Senate  on  the  28th  ult.  > 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  it  haci 
been  referred;  but  after  some  opposition  frorr! 
Senator  Benton,  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  by  a  vote! 
of  28  to  21. 

Europe. — The  European  steamer  arrived  at  Bos! 
ton  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  ult.,  having  lefn 
Liverpool  on  the  evening  of  the  15th.  By  thenewf 
received  from  this  arrival,  it  appears  there  has  beer 
a  rise  in  the  British  cotton  market,  and  an  increased 
demand  for  Indian  corn  and  meal.  This  demand 
is  caused  by  a  new  alarm  of  the  potato  rot ;  but  il 
does  not  appear  that  this  disease  has  been,  thus  far  | 
of  such  extent  as  to  furnish  any  certain  intimation 
of  its  final  result. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  France,  and  particu-i 
Jarjy  in  Paris,  continues  exceedingly  unsettled' 
The  disturbances  which  have  long  agitated  the,| 
Capital,  must  have  greatly  diminished  the  means) 
of  life  among  the  poor.  It  is  reported  that  forty 
thousand  labourers  have  proposed  to  march  to  thes 
National  Assembly  and  demand  peremptorily  to  be 
fed  or  put  to  death.  This  indicates  a  fearful  con-j 
dition  of  things.  The  people  of  Paris  appear  to  be, 
governed  chiefly  by  military  force. 

Ireland  is  still  greatly  agitated,  and  a  number  of| 
arrests  have  been  recently  made. 

The  cholera  appears  to  be  raging  with  great  in-i 
tensity  at  Moscow.  From  the  12th  to  the  19th  of 
Sixth  month,  there  were  1724  new  cases,  and  928 
deaths  reported  ;  and  the  disease  was  spreading 
through  various  other  parts  of  Russia. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this  Institu-| 
tion  are  desirous  of  employing  a  competent  Friend! 
to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Boys'  Department. 
Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless, 
Concord,  Pa.;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Charles  Yarnall,  Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evans, 
Haverford,  Delaware  county,  Pa. — They  also  wish 
to  engage  the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  the) 
Boys' School.  Apply  to  Samuel  Bettle,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Nathan  Sharpless  ;  Joel  Evans,  Springfield  ;f 


or  Thomas  Evans,  Haveiford. 
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Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
Baronet,  with  selections  from  his  correspond- 
ence. Edited  by  his  son,  Charles  Buxton, 
Esq.    8vo.  pp.  600.    London :  John  Mur- 

I  ray.  1848. 

j  The  preceding  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  and 
iistructive  volume  which  has  recently  issued 
pm  the  press.  The  name  of  this  extraordinary 
Jan  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has 
pserved  the  movements  of  the  British  nation, 
uring  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in  relation  to 
ie  various  improvements  which  have  occupied 
ie  attention  of  the  public,  among  which  the 
volition  of  slavery  and  the  melioration  of  the 
enal  code,  are  conspicuously  marked. 

In  the  labours  by  which  these  meliorations 
fere  effected,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  took 
a  active  part,  and  the  ardour  and  perseverance 

ith  which  he  engaged  in  philanthropic  mea- 
tres  in  general,  and  particularly  in  the  extinc- 
bn  of  slavery  and  the  improvement  of  the  Afri- 
in  race,  render  his  life  the  proper  object  of  a 
ptice  in  this  Review. 

The  birth  of  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  occurred 
i  a  time  when  the  slavery  of  the  African  race, 

id  the  traffic  in  their  persons,  were  engaging 
Ie  particular  attention  of  philanthropists  on 
bth  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  in  that  year 
tat  Thomas  Clarkson  gave  to  the  world  his 
issertation  on  the  slavery  and  commerce  of  the 
hman  species,  which,  in  a  Latin  dress,  had  on 
ie  preceding  year,  gained  the  highest  prize  in 
ie  University  at  Cambridge.  Three  years 
efore,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  presented 
^  Parliament  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the 
*ave  trade  ;*  and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
jsar  (1783)  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 

'*On  the  presentation  of  this  petition,  Lord  North 
^pressed  his  regret,  that  the  slave  trade  against  which 
was  so  justly  directed,  had,  in  a  commercial  view, 
come  necessary  to  almost  every  natior^  of  Europe. 


offered  an  address  to  the  continental  Congress, 
soliciting  the  interference  of  that  body  to  prevent 
the  revival  of  that  odious  traffic.  This  address 
was  signed  by  535  Friends.  It  was  in  the  year 
last  mentioned,  that  the  meeting  was  held  which 
has,  since  that  day,  been  deemed  so  remarkable, 
when  six  Quakers,  without  political  influence  or 
notoriety,  assembled  to  consider  what  measures 
should  be  taken  for  the  relief  and  liberation  of 
the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the 
discouragement  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  In  the  year  following  his  birth,  the 
ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  the  confederation 
was  passed,  by  which  the  territory  on  the  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  was  definitively  guarded  against 
the  intrusion  of  slavery  ;  a  measure,  the  wis- 
dom of  which  has  been  fully  attested  by  the 
rapid  growth  and  accumulating  wealth  of  that 
section  of  our  country.  It  was  during  the  early 
years  of  Buxton's  life  that  the  British  public 
witnessed  the  labours  of  Claikson  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  atrocities  inseparable  from  that 
guilty  commerce,  and  the  efforts  of  Wilberforce 
and  his  parliamentary  coadjutors  to  prohibit  their 
fellow  subjects  from  trading  in  the  bones  and 
sinews  of  men.  It  was  while  he  was  but  a  child 
that  the  pamphlet  of  Fox,  vindicating  abstinence 
from  West  India  sugar  and  rum,  as  a  means  of 
diminishing  the  demand  for  African  slaves,  was 
thrown  before  the  public.  This  pamphlet  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  operate  directly  upon  such 
a  child ;  but  we  are  told  that  his  elder  sister, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  William  Forster,  declined 
the  use  of  slave  grown  sugar ;  and  though  he 
ridiculed  her  conduct,  it  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  subject.  His  mother  had  imbibed  a  strong 
and  just  abhorrence  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  ;  and  whether  she  laboured  to  impress  his 
youthful  understanding  witli  corresponding  senti- 
ments or  not,  he  attributed  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  his  feelings  in  subsequent  life,  to  the 
transfusion  of  her  opinions  during  his  puerile 
days. 

These  circumstances  were  evidently  calculated 
to  give  to  the  labours  of  his  riper  years,  the  par- 
ticular direction  which  they  took ;  yet  neither 
the  circumstances  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
in  his  youth,  nor  the  favourable  associations 
which  he  afterwards  formed,  could  have  imparted 
to  his  character  the  indomitable  energy  and 
firmness  with  which  he  pursued  his  efforts  for 
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improving  the  condition  of  our  race.  It  was  a 
strong  and  abiding  apprehension  of  religious 
obligation  that  steeled  his  mind  and  nerved  his 
arm,  in  his  assaults  upon  the  evils  of  society, 
which  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  nations. 
From  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  and  the 
religious  profession  to  which  he  adhered,  it 
would  be  futile  to  expect  that  the  opinions 
which  he  maintained,  or  the  conduct  in  which 
he  indulged,  should  be  in  all  cases  such  as  the 
writer  of  this  review  could  approve.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  follies  of  his  youth,  in 
which  he  continued  to  indulge  till  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  which,  when  viewed  from  this  side 
of  the  ocean,  spems  to  cast  a  shade  on  his 
character.  His  dogs  and  his  gun  appear  to  have 
occupied  a  space,  which  might  probably  have 
been  filled  by  objects  better  suited  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  senator  and  philanthropist ;  and  to  the 
still  higher  character  of  a  Christian.  Still,  an 
impartial  perusal  of  the  volume  before  us,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  leave  the  impression,  that 
through  great  part  of  his  extremely  active  life, 
he  was  labouring  zealously  and  faithfully  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  station  ;  and  that  he  was 
much  more  solicitous  to  stand  approved  in  the 
Divine  sight,  than  to  win  the  applauses  of  men. 

In  the  case  before  us,  as  in  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  we  find  the  effect  of  religious  sensibility 
manifested  in  a  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race,  without  distinction  of  nation, 
colour  or  creed.  And  perhaps  we  should  not 
be  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  should  lay  it  down 
as  a  criterion,  by  which  to  distinguish  a  religious 
zeal,  which  springs  from  the  fountain  of  purity, 
and  one_  that  is  engendered  by  the  activity  of 
man  ;  that  the  former  is  expansive  in  its  nature, 
seeking,  like  its  author,  to  collect  the  wanderers, 
to  save  that  which  is  lost ;  while  the  latter  is  ex- 
clusive in  its  affections,  and  ready  to  say,  stand 
by  thyself,  come  not  near  me,  for  I  am  holier 
than  thou.  If  we  judge  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs  by  this  criterion,  we  must  conclude 
that  his  religion,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
some  of  his  opinions,  was  deeply  imbued  with 
genuine  Christianity.  For  we  find  him  ever 
ready  to  give  his  countenance  and  support  to 
such  measures  as  appeared  calculated  to  relieve 
the  distresses,  or  increase  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow  men.  His  commiserations  were  extended 
to  the  naked  negro  gasping  for  breatli  in  the  hold 
of  a  slaver;  to  the  labourer  toiling  beneath  a 
vertical  sun  under  the  lash  of  a  driver;  to  the 
criminal  pining  in  the  prison,  without  friend  or 
instructor  to  dissipate  the  horrors  of  despair  ; 
and  to  the  victim  of  a  cruel  superstition,  perish- 
ing on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband. 

Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  the  subject  of  this 
review,  was  the  son  of  a  man  of  the  same  name, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  178G.  The  elder 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  was  esteemed  for  his 
kindness  and  hospitality;  and  being  appointed 
high  sheriff  of  the  county,  he  availed  himself  of  I 


the  authority  of  his  office  to  relieve  the  miseriei 
of  the  prisoners  under  his  superintendance 
During  the  prevalence  of  a  jail  fever,  he  wai 
assiduous  in  his  visits  to  them.  Thus  we  fin< 
that  the  humanity  which  so  conspicuously 
marked  the  character  of  the  younger  Thoma 
Fowell  Buxton  was,  in  some  measure,  hereditary 
We  are  also  informed  that  the  father  was  devotei 
to  the  sports  of  the  field.  Hence  we  may  con 
jecture  that  respect  for  the  memory  of  a  deceas 
ed  parent  may  have  influenced  the  habits  of  fir 
son.  The  father  died  in  1792,  leaving  the  sub 
ject  of  these  memoirs,  who  was  the  eldest  son 
only  about  six  years  old. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  was  a  member  o 
the  Church  of  England  ;  but  the  mother,  w 
are  told,  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Ii 
such  cases  the  children  are  not  likely  to  b 
strictly  educated  in  the  profession  of  eithe 
parent.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  cumpromis 
had  been  effected,  by  consigning  the  religiou 
education  of  the  boys  to  the  father,  and  that  c 
the  girls  to  the  mother.*  But  as  Thomas,  th 
eldest  boy,  was  but  about  six  years  old  whe: 
his  father  died,  the  charge  of  his  education  mm 
have  devolved  chiefly  on  his  mother  ;  and  if  sh 
had  been  zealously  attached  to  her  own  religiou 
profession,  the  result  must  have  been  an  effoi 
to  educate  her  children  in  a  manner  consonar 
with  the  principles  of  that  society.  We  fine 
however,  that  she  made  little,  if  any,  effort  t 
induce  her  sons  to  adopt  the  profession  ;  yetsh 
was  anxious  to  establish  sound  moral  habits,  an 
to  instil  a  deep  regard  for  the  holy  scriptures.  J 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  subject  of  or 
notice  was  placed  at  an  early  age,  could  scarceli 
fail  to  exercise  an  influence  on  his  charade 
through  the  whole  of  his  future  life.  He  wa 
permitted  by  his  mother  to  assume  a  station  i 
the  family  little  removed  from  that  of  the  masters 
and  in  most  instances  to  choose  and  judge  fc| 
himself.  Yet  when  she  apprehended  it  needfii 
to  interpose  her  authority,  she  admitted  neithw 
dispute  nor  appeal  ;  "  implicit  obedience,  uncoij 
ditional  submission,"  was  her  maxim.  Beir! 
thus  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  with  m 
occasional  and  infrequent  interposition  of  pareil 
tal  authority,  he  appears  to  have  early  acquire! 
a  firmness  and  decisiveness  of  character.t  whicU 
under  the  influence  of  religious  conviction! 
sometimes  carried  him  successfully  through  dii  • 


•T.  F.  Buxton  had  two  brothers  and  two  sister 
all  of  whom,  except  Anna  Forster,  are  deceased. 

j  He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  native  energy 
character,  which  was  manifested  before  it  had  time 
be  developed  by  education.  It  is  related  of  him,  th 
when  quite  a  child,  as  he  was  walking  with  his  unci 
he  was  requested  to  deliver  a  message  to  a  pig  driv 
who  had  passed  along  the  road.  He  set  oft"  in  pursu 
and  notwithstanding  he  soon  lost  one  of  his  shoes 
the  mud,  he  pushed  on  through  lonely  and  intric;i 
lanes,  tracking  the  driver  by  the  footmarks  of  the  pit 
nearly  three  miles;  nor  did  he  stop  until  he  had  ovi 
taken  the  man  and  delivered  his  message. 
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culties  and  opposition,  before  which  a  feeble 
and  would  have  quailed  and  sunk.    He  was 
rtroduced  at  an  early  age  to  the  sports  of  the 
eld,  in  which,  as  already  observed,  he  continued 
3  indulge  till  near  the  close  of  his  days.  His 
istructor  was  a  man  who  could  neither  read  nor 
rrite  ;  but  who  was  possessed  of  uncommon 
hrewdness.    As  he  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 
ategrity,  his  remarks  and  admonitions  made  a 
eep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  youthful 
[taster  and  pupil.    Thus  while  young  Buxton 
iras  acquiring  a  species  of  education  which 
aight  have  prepared  him  for  a  life  of  frivolity 
nd  dissipation,  he  was  also  imbibing  from  a 
fumble  domestic,  the  noblest  sentiments  of  in- 
egrity  and   honour.     Of  his    character  for 
utegrity  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  the  fol- 
pwing  instance  is  related.    Being  at  the  school 
f  Dr.  Burney,  he  was  charged  by  the  usher 
Hth  some  disorder  in  school,  and  a  task  was 
mposed  upon  him  as  a  punishment.  When 
)r.  Burney  came  in,  the  young  pupil  appealed 
>  him,  and  stoutly  denied  the  charge,  which  the 
sher  as  strenuously  asserted ;  but  Dr.  Burney 
'tapped  him  wiih  the  remark,  "  I  never  found 
he  boy  tell  a  lie,  and  I  will  not  disbelieve  him 
ow."    Such  a  declaration  from  a  judicious  and 
jspectable  tutor,  would  probably  do  more  to- 
wards establishing  the  habit  of  speaking  the 
uth,  than  any  punishment  for  real  or  imputed 
lendacity ;  as  it  must  impress  the  conviction 
tat  he  had  a  character  to  sustain. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  after  spending  eight 
ears  at  the  school  of  Dr.  Burney,  without 
haking  any  great  advances  in  his  learning,  the 
libjeet  of  our  memoir  persuaded  his  mother  to 
How  him  to  reside  at  home  :  and  there  he  passed 
)  number  of  months  in  a  manner  ill  calculated 
)  prepare  him  for  usefulness  and  respectability 
ji  life.    His  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  idle 
ports  or  desultory  reading. 
I  But  a  circumstance,  apparently  accidental  in 
s  nature,  but  which  he  considered  as  providen- 
al,  soon  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  pursuits,  and 
^modelled  his  character  and  life. 
I  In  the  autumn  of  1801,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
tunily  of  John  Gurney,  of  Earlham,  with  which 
lis  own  was  distantly  connected.    This  family 
pnsisted  originally  of  eleven  children,  seven  of 
[horn  were  females,*  the  mother  having  been 
everal  years  deceased.    "  He  was  then,"  says 
is  biographer,  "  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  was 
parmed  by  the  lively  and  kindly  spirit  which 
tervaded  the  whole  party;  while  he  was  sur- 
prised at  finding  them  all,  even  the  younger  por- 
nn  of  th<?  family,  zealously  occupied  in  self- 
Bucation,  and  full  of  energy  in  every  pursuit, 
[hether  of  amusement  or  of  knowledge.  They 
pceived  him  as  one  of  themselves,  early  appre- 

i    

I* One  of  these  daughters  was  Elizabeth  Fry,  who 
»d  been  married  in  the  preceding  year,  and  of  course 
ks  not  one  of  the  resident  members  of  the  family 
\nn  this  visit  was  paid. 
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ciating  his  masterly,  though  still  uncultivated 
mind  ;  while  on  his  side,  their  cordial  and  en- 
courageing  welcome  seemed  to  draw  out  all  his 
latent  powers.  He  at  once  joined  with  them  in 
reading  and  study,  and  from  this  visit  may  be 
dated  a  remarkable  change  in  the  whole  tone  of 
his  character  :  he  received  a  stimulus,  not  merely 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  for- 
mation of  studious  habits  and  intellectual  tastes." 

John  Gurney  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  but  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  family, 
manifested  little  or  nothing  of  the  strictness  of 
the  profession ;  and  the  impressions  which 
young  Buxton  received  by  his  visit  there,  though 
of  incalculable  importance  to  the  development  of 
his  intellect,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  directly 
conducive  to  religious  improvement.  Many 
years  afterwards,  he  thus  refers  to  the  acquaint- 
ance thus  formed : 

"I  know  of  no  blessing  of  a  temporal  nature 
for  which  I  ought  to  render  so  many  thanks,  as 
my  connection  with  the  Earlham  family.  It 
has  given  a  colour  to  my  life.  Its  influence  was 
most  pregnant  with  good,  at  that  critical  period 
between  school  and  manhood.  They  were 
eager  for  improvement — I  caught  the  infection. 
I  was  resolved  to  please  them,  and  in  the  College 
of  Dublin,  at  a  distance  from  all  my  friends  and 
all  control,  their  influence,  and  the  desire  to 
please  them,  kept  me  hard  at  my  books,  and 
sweetened  the  toil  they  gave.  The  distinctions 
I  gained  at  College,  (little  valuable  as  distinc- 
tions, but  valuable  because  habits  of  industry, 
perseverance  and  reflection  were  necessary  to 
obtain  them,)  these  boyish  distinctions  were  ex- 
clusively the  result  of  the  animating  passion  in 
my  mind,  to  carry  back  to  them  the  prizes  which 
they  prompted  aud  enabled  me  to  win." 

The  force  of  these  observations  will  probably 
be  appreciated,  if  we  recollect  that  an  attachment 
to  J.  Gurney's  fourth  daughter,  which  ho  dated 
from  the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance,  ripened 
into  a  marriage  engagement,  which  was  con- 
summated very  shortly  after  he  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one. 

Hence  we  may  perceive  that  a  feeling,  the 
same  in  its  nature,  which  sweetened  and  short- 
ened the  seven  years'  servitude  of  the  patriarchal 
shepherd,  and  which  urged  the  knights  of  chivalry 
to  engage  with  alacrity  in  the  most  difficult  and 
hazardous  interprises,  impelled  the  youthful 
Buxton  to  devote  his  energies  to  his  literary  and 
scientific  enquiries,  with  an  ardor  and  persever- 
ance which  soon  rendered  him  conspicuous 
among  the  votaries  of  learning.  This  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  miracles  produced  by  a 
virtuous  attachment. 

As  Thomas  F.  Buxton  was  expected  to  in- 
herit considerable  property  in  Ireland,  it  was 
concluded  that  his  education  should  be  com- 
pleted in  that  country ;  and  in  1802,  a  short 
time  before  the  Christmas  vacation,  he  entered 
a  family  on  the  confines  of  Dublin,  the  master 
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of  which  was  employed  in  preparing  pupils  for 
the  University.  When  he  entered  this  family, 
he  found  himself  inferior,  in  classical  attainments, 
to  every  one  of  his  companions  ;  but  he  applied 
himself  so  closely  to  his  studies,  giving  the  time 
of  vacation  to  his  books,  that  he  soon  left  his 
competitors  behind  him.  Adverting  to  this 
period  of  his  life,  a  number  of  years  afterwards, 
he  remarked :  "  I  considered  every  hour  as  pre- 
cious, and  I  made  every  thing  bend  to  my  determi- 
nation not  to  be  behind  any  of  my  companions  ; 
and  thus  I  speedily  passed  from  one  species  of 
character  to  another.  I  had  been  a  boy  fond  of 
pleasure  and  idleness,  reading  only  books  of  un- 
profitable intertainment.  I  became  speedily  a 
youth  of  steady  habits,  of  application,  and  irre- 
sistible resolution.  I  soon  gained  the  ground  I 
had  lost,  and  I  found  those  things  which  were 
difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  my  idleness, 
easy  enough  to  my  industry  ;  and  much  of  my 
happiness,  and  all  my  prosperity  in  life,  have 
resulted  from  the  change  I  then  made." 

E.  L. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ACADIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  726.) 

With  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  unhappy 
Acadians  were  permitted  to  gather  in  the  har- 
vests which  were  now  ripe,  but  which  they 
were  not  to  enjoy.  No  sooner  had  these 
labours  been  completed,  and  while  they  were 
doubtless  anticipating  the  sweet  reward  of  toil,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  commanding  both  old 
men  and  young,  as  well  as  all  the  lads  of  ten 
years  of  age,  to  attend  at  their  place  of  worship, 
in  Grand-Pre,  to  receive  the  communication 
there  to  be  made,  and  declaring  that  no  excuse 
would  be  admitted  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

"  Four  hundred  and  eighteen  men  assembled  in 
the  church,  on  the  appointed  day.  They  were 
immediately  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  and 
Colonel  VVinslow,  in  a  speech,  which  is  pre- 
served in  his  manuscripts  and  printed  by  Hali- 
burton,  explained  to  them  '  his  Majesty's  final 
resolution.'  He  declared  that  the  part  of  duty  he 
was  now  upon,  though  necessary,  was  very  dis- 
agreeable to  his  natural  make  and  temper,  but 
that  he  should  proceed  to  deliver  without  hesita- 
tion, his  Majesty's  orders  and  instructions,  to  the 
effect  that  the  lands,  tenements,  cattle,  and  live 
stock  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  them,  were  for- 
feited to  the  crown,  and  the  inhabitants  were  to 
be  removed  from  the  province ;  and  ended  with 
declaring  all  the  persons  collected  at  Crand-Pre 
the  king's  prisoners. 

"  A  fleet  of  transports  had  been  hired  to  convey 
these  unhappy  people  from  their  native  land  into 
perpetual  exile.  Governor  Lawrence's  instruc- 
tions to  Colonel  Winslow  were  not  merely 
severe,  but  shocking  to  every  sentiment  of  hu- 


manity. 4  If  you  find  that  fair  means  will  nt 
do  with  them,  you  must  proceed  by  the  mo; 
rigorous  measures  possible,  not  Only  in  compe 
ling  them  to  embark,  but  in  depriving  those  whl 
shall  escape  of  all  means  of  shelter  and  suppor 
by  burning  their  houses,  and  destroying  ever 
thing  that  may  afford  them  the  means  of  subsis! 
ence  in  the  country.' 

"These  orders  were  obeyed  to  the  letter.  1! 
the  district  of  Minas,  the  men,  women,  and  chi  i 
dren  were  forced  on  board  the  transport,  as  soo 
as  the  preparations  for  their  embarkation  cou: 
be  made.    Some  delay  took  place  before  tl 
whole  number  of  vessels  arrived ;  during  th  j 
time,  the  people  suffered  immense  hardships, 
being  suddenly  torn  from  the  conveniences  arj 
comforts  of  their  homes,  and  subjected  to  tl 
rigid  surveillance,  of  their  captors.  Twenj 
were  permitted  to  be  absent  for  a  day  at  a  tim 
to  visit  their  families  and  collect  provision  fi 
the  prisoners.    The  embarkation  commenci 
on  the  10th  of  September;  it  being  judged  e 
pedient  to  place  the  young  men  on  board  fin 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  were  selected  ai 
commanded  to  proceed  to  the  vessels.  Th<! 
peremptorily  refused  to  be  separated  from  the t 
families,  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  advan 
upon  them  with  bayonets  fixed.    The  prisone 
were  thus  forcibly  driven  to  the  shore.  Thd 
went  slowly  and  reluctantly,  weeping,  prayin 
and  singing  hymns  ;  the  road  being  crowd 
with  women  and  children,  '  who,  on  their  kne< 
greeted  them,  as  they  passed,  with  their  tea 
and  their  blessings.'    Then  a  portion  of  tl 
elders  were  embarked,  with  the  same  circui 
stances  of  woe.     Five  transports  were  th 
laden  with  these  wretched  people.    The  i 
mainder  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  I 
Acadie  were  kept  in  confinement,  waiting  t 
arrival  of  other  vessels  to  take  them  off ;  a 
the  whole  process  of  embarkation  was  not  co'j 
pleted  in  less  than  eight  or  nine  weeks.    In  tl 
other  districts,  the  proclamation  was  not  i 
generally  obeyed,  and  greater  cruelties  we 
practised  and  more  distress  suffered  before  t 
Acadians  were  secured.    From  all  the  districii 
some  fled  to  the  woods,  where  they  joined  t 
Indians;  a  few  escaped  to  Canada;  and  ma, 
died  from  fatigue,  exposure,  and  starvation.  Tf 
mixed  population  of  the  Madawaska  territc' 
are  the  descendants  of  Acadian  and  Indian  pij 1 
genitors. 

"In  the  district  of  Minas,  the  territory 
ravaged,  and  the  houses  and  buildings  of  eve' 
description  were  burned  to  the  ground.  Wi  ■ 
low  sets  down  in  his  journal,  with  the  accura' 
of  an  accountant,  the  items  of  destruction  :■ 
two  hundred  and  fifiy  houses,  two  hundred  a  I 
seventy-six  barns,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  o- 
houses,  eleven  mills,  and  one  4  mass-hous' 
making  a  sum  total  of  six  hundred  and  nine- 
three.  The  number  of  persons  embarked  umr 
the  direction  of  Winslow  was  fifteen  hundl 
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and  ten.  The  Acadians,  thus  abducted  from 
Jheir  pleasant  homes,  were  ordered  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  English  colonies  on  the  seaboard. 
They  were  mostly  divided  among  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Maryland,  and  Carolina,  and 
pome  were  sent  as  far  south  as  Georgia.  The 
instructions  were,  to  load  the  vessels  at  the  rate 
jf  one  person  for  every  two  tons  of  tonnage  ; 
put  it  was  found  necessary  to  exceed  this  pro- 
portion. 

i  "In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  this  dreadful 
pusiness,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  families 
^nd  connections  from  being  separated  and  sent 
jn  different  directions.  Many  cases  occurred  of 
pembers  of  the  same  household  being  transport- 
ed to  remote  points,  and  spending  their  whole 
jives  in  fruitless  efforts  to  find  each  other.  The 
pnount  of  misery  caused  by  this  circumstance 
,ilone  was  incalculable ;  but  when  we  add  to 
(.his  all  the  other  terrible  and  cruel  accompani- 
pents,  the  picture  becomes  one  of  the  saddest 
In  the  history  of  human  suffering.  A  peaceful 
and  prosperous  people,  of  simple  manners, 
jirdently  attached  to  their  religion,  living  in 
abundance,  if  not  affluence,  suddenly  torn  by 
pilitary  force  from  their  homes  ;  their  lands 
confiscated,  their  houses  pillaged  and  burned, 
I  heir  church  desecrated  by  the  occupation  of 
pmed  men,  and  then  destroyed  ;  crowded  on 
>oard  ill-furnished  ships  hired  for  the  purpose 
i>y  the  month,  with  scanty  provisions  and  no 
,:omforts  for  the  aged  and  sick  ;  husbands  sepa- 
rated from  their  wives,  parents  from  children, 
,'riends  from  friends  ;  in  the  inclement  weather, 
jit  the  close  of  a  northern  autumn  and  the  open- 
pg  of  winter  ;  borne  away  as  prisoners  to  a 
people  of  another  religion  and  speaking  another 
anguage, — a  people  who  disliked  them  from 
national  antipathy,  who  abhorred  their  worship 
fs  superstition  and  idolatry ;  in  poverty  and 
pile ;  placed  at  the  mercy  of  town-officers,  and 
,iving  on  the  means  grudgingly  doled  out  to 
hem  as  town-paupers  ;  their  motions  watched 
,'vith  suspicion ;  their  liberty  restrained  by  the 
nost  vexatious  regulations ;  all  pining  with 
tome-sickness,  many  dying  of  broken  hearts, 
md  finally  the  wretched  survivors  of  a  seven 
gears'  captivity  bending  their  weary  way  pain- 
plly  back  towards  their  desolated  country,  that 
pey  might  at  least  end  their  days  upon  the  soil 
pf  their  birth,  where  every  object  filled  them 
.vith  the  sorrowful  remembrance  of  happiness, 
jvhich  should  never  more  revisit  them  on  this 
pth. 

i  "  The  captains  of  the  vessels  received  their 
lirections  as  to  the  destination  of  the  prisoners, 
,vith  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  colonies 
imong  which  they  were  to  be  distributed.  It  is 
p  the  honour  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
that  measures  were  taken  to  meet  the  exigency 
tnd  alleviate  to  some  extent  the  wretchedness  of 
he  captives.  In  November,  the  transports  began 
o  arrive.    Several  bound  for  Southern  ports  put 
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into  Boston  harbour,  and  were  permitted  to 
leave  a  portion  of  the  prisoners,  on  account  of 
the  crowded  state  of  the  vessels,  and  the  suffer- 
ing and  sickness  which  already  made  it  danger- 
ous for  them  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.  Gov. 
Shirley  was  absent  in  the  military  service  of  the 
province,  and  the  legislature  disposed  of  the 
Massachusetts  portion  of  the  prisoners  as  they 
came  in.  Many  committees  were  raised  upon 
the  subject,  but  the  general  plan  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  body  of  captives  was  to  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  towns,  in  certain  pro- 
portions, and  to  place  them  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the 
poor.  The  legislature  were  careful  to  forbid 
their  admission  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
to  empower  the  town  functionaries  to  bind  out 
to  service  or  trade  the  children  of  the  French,  as 
they  might  any  other  persons  who  came  under 
their  official  control.  Resolutions  were  also 
passed  from  time  to  time,  restraining  them  from 
travelling  about,  without  special  permission  from 
justices  of  the  peace  or  other  responsible  citizens. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  the  statement  made  by 
some  historians,  that  the  Acadians  refused  to  do 
any  thing  for  their  own  support,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  prisoners  of  war,  is  sustained  by 
facts,  at  least  in  the  unqualified  form  in  which  it 
is  usually  made.  The  neutral  French  were 
subjects  of  the  British  crown,  and  could  not 
have  been  viewed  as  prisoners  of  war;  their 
state  was  an  anomalous  one,  to  which  they  were 
reduced  by  a  most  tyrannical  exercise  of  supe- 
rior force,  resting  for  its  justification,  not  upon 
sufficient  proofs,  but  an  alleged  inevitable  state 
necessity.  So  far  as  the  Acadians  quartered 
upon  Massachusetts  are  concerned,  there  is 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  they  were  not  only 
willing,  but  eager,  to  support  themselves  by  their 
own  industry ;  and  that  many  of  them  did  so, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  But  they  were  among 
strangers,  whose  modes  of  employment  were  not 
the  same  as  those  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed ;  they  had  brought  with  them  no  materials 
or  tools;  they  were  in  a  state  of  utter  destitu- 
tion. Many  had  been  broken  down  in  heart 
and  constitution,  by  the  unparalleled  sufferings 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  Some  were 
too  old  to  labour,  and  others  too  young.  They 
arrived,  too,  after  the  winter  had  set  in,  and  an 
immediate  supply  of  clothing,  fuel,  and  provi- 
sions was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life.  With  the  strongest  possible  desire 
to  support  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  the 
thing  was  impossible.  So  far  as  labour  could 
be  found  which  they  were  able  to  perform,  they 
gladly  performed  it." 

(To  be  continued.,1  ♦ 

Religious  creeds,  which  in  the  smallest  degree 
connive  at  malevolence,  counteract  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel;  which  breathes  nothing  on  earth  but 
peace  and  good  will  to  men. — Dillwyn. 
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THE  ORPHAN  HOUSE  AT  HALLE. 

Orphan  Asylums  are  favourite  charities  all 
over  Europe.  The  largest  probably  in  the 
world  is  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  in  Prussia. 
It  was  founded,  a  century  and  a  half  since,  by 
the  celebrated  German  philanthropist,  Augustus 
Herman  Francke.  I  never  visited  a  place  of 
the  kind  that  appeared  so  interesting.  I  was 
courteously  shown  over  the  whole  establishment, 
and  it  then  contained,  orphans  and  pupils  in- 
cluded, some  three  thousand  children.  The 
buildings  were  on  a  very  large  scale,  occupying 
both  sides  of  a  street,  for  some  distance.  Be- 
sides the  departments  for  the  orphans,  widows, 
teachers,  poor  students,  and  the  grades  of  Prus- 
sian schools  up  to  the  gymnasium,  there  belonged 
to  it  a  Bible  house,  book  store,  dispensary,  hos- 
pital, museum,  library,  and  farm. 

Everything  was  regulated  like  clock-work. 
The  children  were  cheerfully  exercising  in  the 
different  branches,  and  the  singing  of  some  of  the 
classes  exhibited  a  precision  and  cultivation  that 
made  their  music  very  delightful. 

On  a  rise  of  ground,  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
and  overlooking  the  whole,  is  a  fine,  expressive 
statue  of  Francke,  erected  by  grateful  posterity, 
more  than  a  century  after  his  death. 

The  history  of  this  institution  is  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  furnishes  such  an  instructive  example 
of  what  simple  goodness,  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging difficulties,  may  sometimes  accomplish, 
that  we  shall  dwell  upon  it  a  little,  for  the  sake 
of  its  admirable  lesson. 

Francke  was  a  popular  minister  of  the  Pietists, 
or  German  Evangelical  party,  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  After  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
the  victim  of  change  and  persecution,  he  was  at 
last  rewarded  with  the  appointment  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  University  of  Halle,  and  a  pas- 
toral charge  in  the  suburb  of  Glauca.  Enter- 
ing upon  his  ministerial  duties  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  success,  his  attention  was  early  directed 
to  the  deplorable  state  of  the  surrounding  poor. 
His  labours  were  prodigious.  It  was  customary 
in  Halle  for  the  needy  to  visit  the  houses  of  the 
citizens,  for  special  assistance,  every  Thursday. 
At  this  time  it  was  a  habit  with  Francke,  to  as- 
semble a  room  full  of  beggars,  and,  after  kindly 
feeding  them,  to  exhort  and  instruct  the  adults, 
and  catechise  the  children.  He  found  ihem  de- 
plorably ignorant,  and  their  condition,  in  the 
words  of  his  biographer,  "  went  to  his  heart." 
To  benefit  them,  he  had  successively  established, 
with  suitable  inscriptions,  three  poor-boxes  in 
different  places.  After  these  had  been  in  opera- 
tion a  few  months,  a  person  dropped  into  one  of 
them  four  Prussian  dollars,  a  sum  amounting  to 
about  three  dollars  of  our  money.  It  proved  the 
seed  that  yielded  a  mighty  harvest.  Francke 
was  delighted,  and,  even  with  so  small  a  begin- 
ning, the  idea  of  something  permanent  (lashed 
upon  his  mind.    "  Without  conferring,  says  he, 


"  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  acting  under  the  ira 
pulse  of  faith,  I  made  arrangements  for  the  pui 
chase  of  books  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars,  an 
engaged  a  poor  student  to  instruct  the  poor  chil 
dren  for  a  couple  of  hours  daily,  promising  t 
give  him  six  groschen  (about  fourteen  cents 
weekly,  for  so  doing,  in  the  hope  that  Go 
would,  meanwhile,  grant  more."  Nor  was  th 
good  pastor  disappointed.  He  appropriated  th 
ante-chamber  to  his  own  study  as  the  place  o 
his  charity  school,  and  commenced  operation 
about  Easter,  1695.  Some  of  the  townspeopl 
sent  their  children,  and  paid  a  trifle  weekly,  t 
aid  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  charit; 
scholars.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  hi 
first  undertaking,  Francke  was  induced,  shorll; 
after,  to  commence  what  was  afterward  th 
Royal  School,  for  more  advanced  pupils.  Hi 
funds  seemed  to  increase  like  the  widow's  oil 
and  the  more  he  poured  out,  the  more  came 
About  this  time  a  person  of  rank  offered,  him 
donation  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  assist  poc 
students. 

A  few  cents  weekly  were  at  first  distribute 
to  them,  but,  in  keeping  with  the  habits  of  th 
social  Germans,  Francke  afterward  selected  som 
twenty-four  of  the  most  needy,  and  appropriate 
the  money  to  giving  them  a  plain  dinner.  T 
make  one  thing  help  another,  he  chose  hi 
charity  teachers  from  these  students,  and  thu 
originated  his  teachers'  seminary.  Finding  i 
impossible  properly  to  care  for  his  poor  childre 
out  of  school,  the  thought  struck  him  one  da; 
of  providing  a  place  for  keeping  some  of  them  a 
in  a  family,  and,  on  mentioning  it,  a  frieni 
funded  a  sum  for  the  purpose,  the  annual  intcrei 
of  which  amounted  to  twenty-five  dollars.  Fou 
fatherless  and  motherless  children  were  brougf 
to  him  just  at  the  moment,  and  he  ventured  t 
receive  them.  It  was  the  commencement  of  th: 
most  magnificent  orphan  asylum  in  the  work 
Yet  the  funds  already  provided  were  insufficien 
to  maintain  a  single  child  for  a  year.  In  thi 
words  of  its  pious  founder,  "  the  orphan  hous 
was  by  no  means  commenced  or  founded  upo 
any  certain  sum  in  hand,  or  on  the  assurance  o 
persons  of  rank  to  take  upon  themselves  the  co: 
and  charges,  but  solely  and  simply  in  reliance  o 
the  living  God  in  heaven."  Contribution! 
however,  came  gradually  in ;  apartment  aftc 
apartment  was  added,  till  at  last  the  site  of  th 
neighbouring  inn  was  purchased,  and  withot 
money  to  buy  even  the  first  materials,  and  trus 
ing  alone  in  Providence,  the  good  man  laid  th 
corner-stone  of  a  very  large  edifice.  It  is  deepl 
interesting  to  follow  the  simple  narrative  of  hi 
German  biographer.  The  neighbours  sneerei 
and  one  man  offered  to  be  hanged  on  the  built 
ing  when  it  should  be  finished. 

Yet  year  after  year,  as  if  by  magic,  the  vas 
edifice  steadily  progressed.  At  the  commcnci 
ment  and  end  of  every  week,  the  faithful  minisK 
assembled  the  workmen  for  prayer.    Often  1 
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as  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits  for  supplies, 
fnd  once  he  could  with  difficulty  purchase  a 
afouple  of  candles.  His  orphans  sometimes  ate 
jjheir  last  loaf,  and  his  workmen  murmured  for 
Jjheir  wages.  At  these  times,  we  are  told,  the 
ipod  man  invariably  retired  to  his  closet,  to  use 
ijiis  own  words,  "  with  a  certainty  of  being  heard 
!py  Him  who  hears  the  cry  of  the  young  ravens." 
lin  the  moment  of  darkest  despair,  help  always 
pame.  The  post  brought  bills  of  exchange  from 
fome  distant  stranger  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
Kn  unknown  hand  sent  a  well-filled  purse,  or 
■  messenger  came,  perhaps,  bearing  the  bequest 
pf  some  departed  friend. 

|  Twice  his  enemies,  envious  of  his  fame,  rais- 
ed the  hue  and  cry  of  persecution,  and  misrepre- 
sented him  and  his  project  to  the  Government, 
(md  commissions  of  investigation  were  appointed, 
which  resulted  in  his  triumphant  vindication. 
,The  storms  that  shook  other  men  but  rooted  him 
piore  deeply.  Opposition  but  spread  the  fame  of 
his  novel  enterprise  more  and  more,  and  con- 
tributions at  length  poured  in  from  the  rich  and 
poor. 

The  King  of  Prussia  gave  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  a  hundred  thousand  bricks  ;  a  German 
jprince,  dying,  bequeathed  the  orphan  house  five 
jhundred  ducats  ;  and  a  physician  in  America 
pent  a  handsome  donation  in  a  time  of  the  great- 
Jest  need.  An  apothecary  at  Leipsic  gave  the 
medicines  ;  the  common  hangman  became  a  con- 
tributor, and  a  chimney  sweeper  bound  himself  to 
jsweep  the  orphan  house  gratuitously  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

Thirty-four  years  from  the  time  the  four  dol- 
lars were  dropped  in  Francke's  poor-box,  there 
|was  a  touching  scene.  The  venerable,  dying 
(minister  was  come  to  bid  a  last  adieu  to  his 
|Orphans.  His  attendants,  at  his  desire,  convey- 
ed him  in  an  easy  carriage  into  the  yard  of  the 
orphan  house.  What  a  change  was  there  since 
he  first  saw  the  spot !  Where  the  inn  stood,  in 
the  miserable  suburb,  thirty-five  years  before, 
were  then  noble  edifices,  consecrated  to  benevo- 
lence, where  gathered  daily  more  than  two  thou- 
sand children.  How  sweet  must  have  seemed 
the  music  of  those  young  voices.  He  had  built 
a  monument  as  a  boon  to  posterity,  prouder  than 
the  Pyramids.  His  dimmed  eye  rekindled  with 
animation  at  beholding  the  blessed  consummation 
of  the  darling  purpose  of  a  life.  The  expiring 
lamp  flickered  brightlv  once  more.  Again  and 
again  the  life  blood  quickened  in  the  heart  of  the 
dying  patriarch,  till  it  thrilled  like  that  of  a  hero 
falling  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Overcome 
with  his  emotions,  feeble  as  he  was,  we  are  told 
he  lingered,  reclining  in  his  carriage,  a  whole 
hour,  with  a  faltering  voice,  pouring  out  thanks 
to  Heaven,  and  fervent  prayers  for  his  orphan 
children.  Then,  as  if  his  work  was  finished, 
he  returned  home  to  die. 

Thousands  wept  over  his  remains  as  over 
those  of  a  near  relative,  and  a  whole  city  mourn- 
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ed  his  loss.  Many  generations  have  since  passed, 
but  his  example  remains  as  one  of  the  illustrious 
good  ;  the  orphans  of  Halle  still  keep  his  birth- 
day, and  thousands  of  helpless  and  lonely  little 
ones  have  since  lived  to  bless  the  name  of  Her- 
man Francke. — Loiterings  in  Europe. 


CHILDREN  AS  TEACHERS. 

"Mother,"  said  Fanny  C,  a  sweet  little  girl 
of  seven  years,  brushing  back  her  auburn  curls, 
"mother,  what  does  this  mean? — 'For  our  con- 
versation is  in  Heaven.' " 

The  child  had  been  sitting  a  full  half  hour,  on 
the  cricket  at  her  mother's  feet — her  bright  face 
bending  over  her  book  with  that  earnest  gaze 
that  betokens  the  most  intense  thought ;  but  she 
had  not,  it  seemed,  entirely  satisfied  herself.  So 
she  looked  up  confidingly  to  her  mother  for 

information.    But  Mrs.  C  was  also  absorbed 

in  a  book,  and  she  did  not  heed  the  gentle  child, 
who  again  repeated  more  eagerly — "  Mother, 
what  does  this  mean  ? — '  For  our  conversation  is 
in  heaven.'  " 

"What,  what  book  have  you,  Fanny?"  asked 

Mrs.  C  .    »  Oh  !  the  Bible."    "  Well  I  am 

glad  you  are  reading  it  to-day ;"  (it  was  Sunday,) 
and  the  conscience-struck  mother  glanced  at  the 
"  last  new  novel"  in  her  own  hand,  which  she 
had  been  devouring  ever  since  she  had  risen — 
in  truth,  for  an  hour  before  she  left  her  pillow. 

"But  you  have  not  told  me  what  this  means, 
mother — 'For  our  conversation  is  in  heaven.'  " 

"  Oh  !  it  means  that  we  should  talk  about  good 
things,  that  is,  about  heaven  and  the  angels  ;  and 
say  our  prayers,  and  read  the  Bible,"  said  Mrs. 
C  . 

"  You  know  when  the  ladies  were  here  at 
your  party,  mother  ?" 
"  Yes,  my  love." 

"  Was  their  conversation  in  heaven  ?" 

"  I  fear  not,  my  child.    But  why  do  you 

ask?" 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  the  little  girl, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  as  though  her  thoughts 
had  been  compassed  with  much  difficulty — "  I 
have  been  thii.king  that  people  must  speak  very 
loud  to  have  their  conversation  in  heaven,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  if  that  was  the  reason  which 
made  the  ladies  at  your  party  talk  so  loud." 

Mrs.  C          could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the 

idea  of  such  nonsense  as  usually  comprises  the 
conversation  of  a  fashionable  party,  being  heard 
in  heaven;  yet  she  keenly  felt  the  rebuke  of  the 
innocent  child,  while  she  endeavoured  to  answer 
carelessly — "  We  do  not  talk  about  heaven  at 
our  parties,  Fanny." 

"But  when  is  your  conversation  in  heaven, 
mother?"  persisted  the  little  girl. 

The  question  was  a  simple  one,  but  poor  Mrs. 

C  was  more  troubled  to  answer  it,  than  she 

would  have  been  to  discuss  the  effects  of  gravi- 
tation or  the  properties  of  light;  for  she  had 
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lately  attended  the  lectures  of  a  profound  chemist. 
She  bent  her  lips  to  the  cheek  of  her  lovely 
daughter,  and  a  tear  mingled  with  a  kiss,  as  she 
thought  how  this  world  had  engrossed  her  heart 
and  soul,  her  time,  and  her  talents  ;  and  how  ut- 
terly neglectful  she  had  been  of  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  her  precious  child.  "  And 
now  she  is  teaching  me !"  thought  the  mother. 

And  a  happy  teaching  it  was.    Mrs.  C  

is  an  altered  woman  ;  and  her  little  girl  no  longer 
thinks  it  necessary  for  ladies  to  talk  loudly  to 
have  their  conversation  in  heaven.—  Lady's 
Book. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  12,  1848. 


We  introduce  our  readers,  in  the  present  number, 
to  an  acquaintance  with  a  British  philanthropist 
and  statesman  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  most 
of  the  efforts,  which  marked  the  active  period  of 
his  life,  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  our  race. 
The  public  have  been  long  familiar  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  as  the  successor 
of  Wilberforce,  in  his  labours  to  procure  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
But  the  volume  now  before  us,  containing  memoirs 
of  his  life,  exhibits  conclusive  evidence  that  this 
constituted  but  a  part  of  the  labours  of  his  parlia- 
mentary career ;  and  that  he  was  at  all  times  ready) 
to  assist  by  his  counsel  and  his  purse,  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  measures  to  relieve  the  miseries  of 
his  fellow  man.  It  is  understood  that  very  few 
copies  of  the  volume  have  yet  found  their  way  to 
this  country,  and  of  course  our  readers  must  be 
generally  precluded  for  a  time  from  the  satisfaction 
of  perusing  it.  We  therefore  purpose  to  furnish  a 
summary  of  its  contents,  with  considerable  extracts, 
in  the  language  and  dress  in  which  they  have  been 
given  to  the  public  in  the  volume  itself. 


We  are  persuaded  that  as  journalists  we  cannot 
confer  a  greater  benefit  upon  our  younger  Friends 
than  by  frequently  directing  their  attention  to  those 
great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
were  advocated  in  their  purity  and  fulness  by  our 
early  Friends.  And  this  probably  cannot  be  done 
more  effectually  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writers  themselves.  In  conformity 
with  this  view,  we  purpose  to  offer,  from  time  to 
time,  some  extracts  on  doctrinal  subjects,  selected 
from  books  or  writings  which  the  Society  has  ap- 
proved. Some  advices,  in  relation  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  issued  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Lon- 
don, are  inserted  in  the  present  number.  To  these 
advices  we  would  willingly  call  the  serious  atten- 


tion of  our  readers,  and  particularly  those  of  fh 
juvenile  class. 


Married,— At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Beecj 
Spring.  Perquimons  Co.,  North  Carolina,  on  the  12t 
of  the  7th  month,  1848,  Joseph  R.  Parker,  of  Pai 
quotank  Co.,  to  Margaret  Ann,  daughter  of  Thoif 
Newby,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,— On  the  1st  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  hi 
uncle,  Dr.  Moses  B.  Smith,  in  this  city,  after  | 
short  illness,  Alexander  Morgan,  a  member  of  thj 
Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting.  His  deceas 
took  place  the  day  on  which  he  was  twenty-tw  j 
years  old. 

For  Friends'  Review. 

ALMS  GIVING. 

Among  the  practical  virtues  inculcated  in  th<| 
New  Testament,  the  giving  of  alms  holds  a  pro 
minent  place.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstanci 
that  our  Saviour  in  the  solemn  representation  oj 
the  final  separation  between  the  righteous  ami 
the  wicked,  which  we  find  in  the  25th  of  Matj 
thew,  assigns  as  a  cause  of  their  acceptance,  thai 
those  on  his  right  hand  had  administered  to  th(| 
wants  of  the  poor,  the  sick  and  imprisoned :  em  j 
phatically  declaring  that  the  charities  bestowen 
on  the  least  of  the  family,  were  accepted  as  be 
stowed  on  himself. 

When  invited  to  dine  with  a  Pharisee,  one  o| 
the  high  professors  of  the  day,  who  manifested 
his  surprise  that  our  Lord  did  not  observe  thf 
tradition  of  the  elders,  but  sat  down  to  mea 
without  first  washing  his  hands,  he  rebuked  th( 
superstitious  observance  of  the  rituals  of  th(| 
law,  while  the  essentials,  judgment  and  the  love.| 
of  God,  were  neglected  ;  and  connected  with  this 
rebuke  was  an  admonition  to  give  alms  of  such) 
things  as  they  had.*  This  injunction,  thoughj 
couched  in  a  few  words,  includes  a  large  part  oi; 
the  duty  of  man,  in  his  social  relations. 

If  we  duly  reflect,  that  whatever  we  possess  ! 
either  in  the  form  of  mental  or  physical  power.j 
or  in  the  shape  of  worldly  goods,  comes  origin-j 
ally  from  the  Creator's  hand,  and  that  we  are] 
the  stewards,  not  the  absolute  proprietors  6i\ 
these  gifts  ;  we  readily  perceive  that  the  admo-l 
nition,  to  give  alms  of  such  things  as  we  have, 
must  apply  to  every  case  in  which  we  can  be' 
serviceable  to  those  who  are  in  want.  When 
the  disciples  were  sent  to  preach  the  gospel,  to 
heal  the  sick,  to  cast  out  devils,  and  to  raise  the 
dead,  their  mission  was  substantially  included  in 
the  above-mentioned  admonition.  They  were 
required  to  administer  to  those  who  lacked,  a 
share  of  the  gifts  with  which  they  had  been 
themselves  endowed.!  When  the  lame  man  at 
the  gate  of  the  temple  solicited  alms  of  Peter 
and  John,  the  former  told  him,  silver  and  gold 

•Luke  11:  41.       fMatt.  10:  8. 
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iiave  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have,  give  I  thee. 
-lad  these  disciples,  instead  of  the  miraculous 
lower  of  healing  the  cripple,  possessed  a  store 
j)f  silver  and  gold,  the  spirit  of  charity  by  which 
jhey  were  actuated,  would  no  doubt  have  led  to 
i  common  eleemosynary  act.  And  it  is  proper 
(0  recollect,  that  it  is  of  little  importance  to  our- 
selves, in  what  particular  form  our  alms  are 
;iven,  provided  we  faithfully  occupy  the  gifts 
eceived.  If  we  give  alms,  in  the  proper  spirit, 
j.nd  from  correct  motives,  of  such  things  as  we 
,iave,  we  may  humbly  hope  for  acceptance  in 
fhe  Divine  sight;  whether  those  alms  are  in  the 
]brm  of  spiritual  admonition,  in  that  of  intel- 
ectual  instruction,  or  in  the  relief  of  physical 
,vants. 

!  There  are  unquestionably  some,  who,  like 
3eter  and  John,  have  neither  silver  nor  gold  to 
tdminister,  whose  spiritual  endowments  qualify 
ihem  to  bestow  alms  of  a  more  important  cha- 
racter than  anything  which  can  be  purchased 
:vith  silver  or  gold.  Others  there  are  whose 
experience  and  judgment  enable  them  to  ad- 
minister caution  and  advice  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  which,  if  duly  regarded,  may  be 
i)f  essential  advantage  through  their  future  stages 
i>f  life.  In  cases  of  these  kinds,  alms,  which 
ire  greatly  needed,  may  be  administered  to  those 
who  do  not  require  assistance  in  the  ordinary 
liense  of  the  term ;  and  they  may  come  from 
mch  as  have  little  worldly  treasure  to  spare. 

But  the  distribution  of  alms,  when  applied 
lirectly  to  physical  wants,  is  evidently  consist- 
ent, when  the  means  are  possessed,  with  the 
possession  and  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  even  of 
the  highest  order.  We  find  among  those  ap- 
pointed in  the  primitive  church  to  attend  to  the 
laily  ministration  among  the  Grecian  widows, 
ihat  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  one.  And  though  we  have  no  inti- 
mation, that  he  neglected  his  eleemosynary 
sharge,  we  are  told  that  he  did  great  wonders 
md  signs  among  the  people.  When  the  Liber- 
fines  and  Cyrenians  disputed  with  him,  they 
were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit 
py  which  he  spake.  This  first  Christian  martyr 
s  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  in  the  cha- 
:*acter  of  a  distributor  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Grecian  widows.  We  are  not,  indeed,  informed 
;hat  he  was  also  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  but 
from  the  notice  which  the  historian  has  left  of 
lis  character  and  his  acts,  we  may  reasonably 
nfer  that  he  was. 

In  the  church  of  Antioch,  the  disciples  made  a 
collection  for  the  relief  of  their  brethren  who 
resided  in  Judea,  and  sent  it  to  the  elders  by  the 
liands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  Thus  we  find 
this  eminent  apostle  employed  not  only  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  but  as  almoner  of  the 
jhurnh.  In  his  defence  before  Felix,  though  he 
lad  then  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  apostle- 
■hip,  he  assigned  as  one  of  his  objects  in  visiting 
Jerusalem,  his  coming  to  bring  alms  to  his 
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nation.*  As  the  former  instance  appears  to 
have  occurred  near  the  beginning,  and  the  latter 
near  the  end  of  his  apostolic  labours,  we  may 
fairly  infer  that  he  always  considered  the  distri- 
bution, or  the  charge  of  alms,  as  quite  consistent 
with  his  gospel  mission. 

Long  before  the  Christian  era,  we  find  a  plain 
intimation  of  the  light  in  which  the  giving  of 
alms  was  viewed.  We  are  informed  that  Oba- 
diah,  the  governor  of  Ahab's  house,  feared  the 
Lord  greatly :  in  other  words,  was  a  very  pious 
man.  And  the  evidence  adduced,  and  which  he 
plead  before  the  prophet  Elijah,  was  that  he  hid 
an  hundred  prophets,  from  the  vengeance  of 
Jezebel,  by  fifty  in  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with 
bread  and  water. 

The  testimony  respecting  Cornelius  is  that  he 
feared  God,  with  all  his  house,  and  gave  much 
alms  to  the.  people,  and  prayed  to  God  alway. 
And  the  angelic  messenger  assured  him  that  his 
prayers  and  his  alms  had  come  up  for  a  memo- 
rial before  God.t  From  the  history  of  Corne- 
lius, we  may  conjecture  that  he  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  that  his  alms  were  administered  in 
the  form  of  donations.  But  we  have  in  almost 
immediate  connection  with  this  narrative,  the 
case  of  a  female,  apparently  in  different  circum- 
stances. She  is  said  to  have  been  full  of  good 
works  and  alms  deeds  which  she  did.  We  hear 
of  the  coats  and  garments  which  she  made,  os- 
tensibly for  the  poor,  while  she  was  with  them. 
She  seems  to  have  bestowed  her  own  labour 
upon  those  who  were  in  need,  and  probably  she 
had  little  else  to  give.  Still  this  was  a  compli- 
ance with  the  injunction  to  give  alms  of  such 
things  as  she  had. 

To  come  nearer  to  our  own  time,  we  find  a 
number  of  those  who  were  conspicuous  for  their 
piety,  almost  equally  remarkable  for  their  libe- 
rality to  the  poor.  George  Fox,  before  he  be- 
came a  public  minister  of  the  gospel,  while  others 
were  feasting  and  sporting  at  the  time  called 
Christmas,  used  to  look  out  poor  widows,  from 
house  to  house,  and  distribute  money  among 
them;  and  frequent  instances  appear  in  his  sub- 
sequent life,  of  his  attention  to  the  physical  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor.  But  the  assiduous  occu- 
pation of  his  spiritual  gifts  constituted  the  great 
business  of  his  life ;  and  in  this  manner  he  un- 
questionably rendered  greater  service  to  the 
world,  than  could  have  been  conferred  by  dis- 
tributing the  treasures  of  Croesus. 

William  Penn  considered  the  service  of  the 
community,  either  in  a  civil  or  religious  capacity, 
or  both,  as  his  stated  occupation  ;  and  to  that 
object  he  devoted  the  energies  of  a  powerful 
mind,  and  in  great  measure  sacrificed  the  com- 
forts of  an  ample  estate.  Thus  he  gave  alms  of 
the  things  he  possessed. 

Among  those  of  a  still  later  day,  whose  love 
to  God  was  manifested  by  their  commiseration 
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for  the  destitute  and  afflicted,  and  whose  memo- 
ries have  left  a  fragrance  behind  them  which 
must  necessarily  remain  for  ages  to  come,  may 
be  enrolled  the  names  of  WoolmanandBenezet, 
the  devoted  advocates  of  the  African  race,  and 
the  friends  of  suffering  humanity  of  every  grade 
and  complexion ;  of  Jonas  Han  way,  the  father 
of  the  Marine  Society  and  Magdalen  Charity, 
and  the  patron  of  the  poor  despised  chimney 
sweepers  of  London ;  of  John  Howard,  who 
spent  the  prime  of  his  life  in  travelling  over  Eu- 
rope to  explore  the  recesses  of  degradation  and 
misery  ;  of  Richard  Reynolds,  who  employed 
the  revenues  of  a  princely  estate  in  relieving  the 
distresses  of  the  poor,  while  he  lived  with  the 
utmost  frugality  himself ;  of  Elizabeth  Fry, 
whose  labours  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
prisons  and  prisoners  of  Europe  are  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  can  comprehend  her 
motives;  and  of  William  Allen,  who  devoted 
the  powers  of  an  ardent  and  cultivated  mind  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  distressed,  in 
the  most  efficient  mode  of  distributing  alms,  that 
of  instructing  and  encouraging  the  objects  of  his 
bounty  how  to  provide  for  themselves. 

These,  and  a  number  of  others  who  might  be 
named,  have  ennobled  the  ages  and  countries  in 
which  they  lived,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  faithful 
occupation  of  the  talents  received,  and  religious 
solicitude  to  give  alms  of  such  things  as  they 
possessed,  whether  they  had  been  conferred  in 
the  character  of  spiritual  endowments  to  spread 
the  light  of  the  gospel  among  their  cotempora- 
ries  ;  in  that  of  intellectual  superiority  ;  or  the 
more  vulgar  character  of  earthly  possessions. 
In  all  ages  the  talents  intrusted  to  different  indivi- 
duals have  been  various,  in  their  kind  and  de- 
gree, but  one  charge  accompanies  them  all, 
Occupy  till  I  come.  E.  L. 


ADVICES  OF  LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  recommend  it  as  an  incumbent  duty  on 
friends,  to  cause  their  children  to  be  frequent  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  observe  to 
them  the  examples  of  such  children  as  in  scrip- 
ture are  recorded  to  have  early  learned  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  hearkened  to  his  counsel:  in- 
structing them  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  Lord, 
planting  upon  their  spirits  impressions  of  re- 
verence towards  God,  from  whom  they  have 
their  daily  support ;  showing  them  they  ought 
not  to  offend  Him,  but  love,  serve,  and  honour 
Him,  in  whose  hands  all  blessings  are.  1709. 
P.  E.* 

And,  dear  friends,  inasmuch  as  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  means  of  conveying  and  pre- 
serving to  us  an  account  of  the  things  most 
surely  to  be  believed  concerning  the  coming  of 


•  This  signifies  that  the  article  was  extracted  from 
the  printed  epistle  of  1709. 
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our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  the  ful-  i]( 
filling  of  the  prophecies  relating  thereto ;  we  3 
therefore  recommend  to  all  friends,  especially  w 
elders  in  the  church,  and  masters  of  families,!  ft 
that  they  would,  both  by  example  and  advice,  B 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  younger,  a  reverent  |i 
esteem  of  those  sacred  writings,  and  advise  them  $ 
to  a  frequent  reading  and  meditating  therein;— 7)  |j 
and  that  you  would,  at  proper  times  and  seasons,!  j 
when  you  find  your  minds  rightly  disposed)  j| 
thereunto,  give  the  youth  to  understand,  that  the  1 
same  good  experience  of  the  work  of  sanctifi-j  % 
cation,  through  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  J  u 
God,  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  plentifully  bear  j  n 
testimony  to,  is  to  be  witnessed  by  believers  in ;  \\ 
all  generations,  as  well  as  by  those  in  the  first '  j 
ages  of  Christianity;  in  which  case,  some  ao»  " 
count  of  your  own  experience  may  be  helpful  to  j  § 
them.  And  this  we  recommend  as  the  most'  j 
effectual  means  of  begetting  and  establishing  in  1  1 
their  minds  a  firm  belief  of  the  Christian  doc-,  j 
trine  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  ofj  1 
the  aid  and  help  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  ( 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  particular,  jj  j 
contained  in  the  Bible  ;  and  of  preserving  them  ij  [ 
from  being  defiled  with  the  many  pernicious  j  ( 
notions  and  principles,  contrary  to  sound  doc-j  < 
trine,  which  are  at  this  time  industriously  dis- [ 
persed  in  the  nation,  to  the  reproach  of  the! 
Christian  profession  in  general.    1728.  P.  E.  | 

And,  dear  friends,  we  tenderly  and  earnestly 
advise  and  exhort  all  parents,  and  masters  of 
families,  that  they  exert  themselves  in  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  in  the  strength  of  his  love,  to  in- 
struct their  children  and  families  in  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  that  they  excitei 
them  to  the  diligent  reading  of  those  sacred 
writings,  which  plainly  set  forth  the  miraculous 
conception,  birth,  holy  life,  wonderful  works,  I 
blessed  example,  meritorious  death,  and  glorious  j! 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  mediation  of  our| 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  to  educate' 
their  children  in  the  belief  of  those  important 
truths,  as  well  as  in  the  belief  of  the  inwardl 
manifestation  and  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Godi 
on  their  own  minds,  that  they  may  reap  the] 
benefit  and  advantage  thereof,  for  their  own'  1 
peace  and  everlasting  happiness,  which  is  infi-j 
nitely  preferable  to  all  other  considerations.  We 
therefore  exhort,  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
that  all  be  very  careful  in  this  respect;  a  neglect 
herein  being,  in  our  judgment,  very  blameworthy. 
And  further,  where  any  deficiency  of  this  sort 
appears,  we  recommend  to  monthly  and  quarterly 
meetings,  that  they  stir  up  those  whom  it  may 
concern  to  their  duty  therein.    1732.  P.  E. 

And,  dear  friends,  as  much  as  in  you  lies, 
encourage  a  frequent  and  diligent  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  your  families.  In  them  are 
contained  the  promises  of  eternal  life  and  sal- 
vation. For  as  a  steady  trust  and  belief  in  the 
promisi-s  of  God,  and  a  frequent  meditation  in 
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ahe  law  of  the  Lord,  was  the  preservation  of  a 
'remnant  in  old  time,  so  it  is  even  to  this  day; 
land  as  a  distrust  and  disbelief  of  the  promises  of 
'iGod,  and  a  neglect  of  his  holy  law,  was  the  oc- 
icasion  of  the  complaints  made  against  the  Jews, 
^|the  posterity  of  Abraham,  even  so  we  have 
(ilreason  to  fear,  that  the  apparent  decline  in  our 
Itime  of  true  piety  and  godly  zeal,  in  many  places, 
ms  too  much  owing  to  a  disregard  of  the  doctrines 
|of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  promises  of  the 
JHoly  Spirit  in  them  recorded.  Wherefore  it 
3'greatly  behoves  every  one,  who  would  be  united 
ijto  Christ,  and  a  member  of  his  church,  to  believe 
Ijin  the  promises  of  God  and  Christ,  and  wait  to 
Know  the  fulfilling  of  them  in  his  own  heart.  It 
I  was  by  this  the  primitive  believers  became  of 
r'one  heart,  and  of  one  soul."*  It  was  by  one 
iSpirit,  namely,  the  Spirit  promised  by  Christ, 
'tliat  they  were  "all  baptized  into  one  body."t 
'Having  therefore,  dearly  beloved,  such  great  and 
^precious  promises,  and  being  encompassed  with 
'bo  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  run  with 
!  cheerfulness  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord;  "  Look- 
ing unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
(faith,  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him, 
lendured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is 
set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God."J   1740.  P.  E. 

We  believe  there  is  an  increased  attention  in 
Friends  in  various  parts,  not  only  to  promote  in 
their  families  the  frequent  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  to  make  it  the  employment  of  a 
portion  of  time  daily.  We  commend  this  prac- 
tice, and  we  believe  that  if  the  heads  of  families 
;are  careful  in  cultivating  the  seed  of  Truth  in 
themselves,  there  will  be  so  little  danger  of  the 
custom  becoming  formal,  that  it  will  not  unfre- 
quently  be  the  means  of  quickening  the  minds  of 
those  concerned  in  it:  more  especially  if  a  sub- 
sequent pause  be  allowed ;  in  order  that  the 
Bacred  truths  which  have  been  read  may  have 
time  to  make  their  due  impression  on  the  mind ; 
or  that  the  mind  may  have  time  to  rise  in  secret 
aspiration  after  a  blessing.    1807.  P.  E. 


THE  IDENTITY  OF  RELIGION,  IN  ALL  AGES. 

"Religion  is  a  tie." — Crisp. 

The  most  important  consideration  which  can 
possibly  engage  human  attention  is, — How  may 
man  be  brought  into  peaceful  union  with  God? 
And  this  quesiion  ought  to  be  treated,  not  as  one 
of  mere  theological  speculation,  but  as  a  question 
of  the  deepest  praciical  interest  to  every  indi- 
vidual child  of  Adam.  So  long  as  our  first  pa- 
rents maintained  their  entire  trust  and  confidence 
in  their  Heavenly  Father,  loving  and  fearing  him 
above  all  things,  they  walked  in  harmony  with 
his  will,  and  enjoyed  that  communion  with  him 
which,  far  more  than  the  beauteous  flowers  and 
fruits  of  Paradise,  constituted  the  privilege — the 

*  Acts  iv.  32.      f  1  Cor.  xii.  13.      }  Heb.  xii.  2. 
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joy — the  very  life  of  that  state  in  which  man 
originally  existed,  and  was  good. 

And  when,  by  transgression,  man  had  fallen 
from  that  near  and  blessed  relation  to  his  Maker, 
and  all  the  evils  had  come  upon  him  which  had 
been  pronounced  as  the  consequences  of  dis- 
loyalty and  disobedience,  divine  mercy,  pitying 
the  outcasts  from  his  presence,  provided  the 
means  of  restoration,  and  cheered  them  with  the 
prospect  of  brighter  days  at  least  to  their  pos- 
terity. Faith,  love,  and  filial  fear  were  the  great 
characteristics  of  man's  primitive  relation  to  his 
Creator,  and  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  the 
religion  of  Paradise.  And  since  the  divine 
nature  and  character  are  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able, and  man  has  lost  that  blessed  state  of  fealty 
to  God,  we  may  venture  to  add,  that  the  restora- 
tion to  the  state  of  faith,  love,  and  filial  fear,  is, 
and  has  ever  been,  the  great  end  and  object  of 
true  religion. 

But  though  its  great  primitive  characteristics 
remain  unchanged,  there  was  an  adaptation  of 
divine  means  to  the  altered  circumstances  and 
condition  of  man.  In  his  first  state,  he  had  to 
retain  the  condition  in  which  he  was  created  ;  in 
the  second  and  rebellious  state,  he  stood  in  need 
of  pardon  and  of  change.  In  the  first  state, 
eternal  life  was  his  portion  ;  in  the  second  state, 
that  hope  was  cut  off ;  death  had  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  certain  wages  of  sin,  and  man, 
as  a  mere  animal  and  rational  creature,  had  no 
relish  for  close  intercourse  with  a  pure  and  holy 
Being,  or  for  that  state  of  likeness  to  God,  in 
which  alone  true  faith,  love,  and  filial  fear  can 
be  rendered.  It  became,  therefore,  the  office  of 
religion  to  declare  the  means  by  which  man 
might  be  re-admitted  to  the  divine  favour — the 
severed  parties  be  again  bound  together  in  holy 
union — and  it  may  be  asserted  that,  for  the 
restoration  of  true  union  with  God,  there  has 
ever  been,  since  man's  fall,  two  essential  particu- 
lars ; — first,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  secondly, 
a  change  of  mind ;  and  these  two  elements, 
though  distinct  in  kind,  are,  in  their  practical 
relation  to  man,  inseparable.  No  forgiveness 
without  change  of  mind,  and  no  reconciliation 
without  both  forgiveness  and  change. 

The  provision  of  the  means  of  man's  recon- 
ciliation is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  of  divine  bounty  : 
man  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  part  in  it ;  it  is 
an  act  of  free  love  and  mercy  ;  "  God  commend- 
eth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that,  whilst  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  Rom.  v.  8. 
And  He  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  took  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us, — who  died  for  our  sins,  and 
rose  again  for  our  justification — is  that  Word 
which  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was 
God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  who 
is,  and  ever  was,  the  life  and  light  of  men.  He 
is  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world  ;  and  as  in  his  character 
there  is  no  variableness,  so  likewise,  with  re- 
spect to  his  requirements  from  man,  it  may 
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safely  be  said,  that  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever. 

This  subject  of  the  essential  sameness  of  true 
religion  in  all  ages,  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of 
much  practical  interest,  and  it  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Patriarchal, 
Israelitish,  and  Gospel  times. 

I.  In  the  gracious  promise  made  to  our  first 
parents,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head,  was  doubtless  conveyed 
to  them  the  assurance,  that  the  enemy  who  had 
overcome  and  spoiled  them,  should  ultimately  be 
conquered  by  one  of  their  own  offspring,  who 
should  restore  to  them  privileges  which  they 
had  lost.  It  was  not,  however,  only  the  hope 
of  remote  victory,  and  of  blessing  to  their  pos- 
terity, which  God  in  mercy  bestowed  upon  his 
rebellious  children  :  it  is  evident,  that  to  them 
the  means  of  peaceful  approach  to  their  heavenly 
Father  was  provided ;  and  reunion  to  Him,  by 
the  ties  of  holy  spiritual  affections,  was  very 
early  experienced ;  though  the  full  extent  of  the 
divine  mercy,  and  the  glorious  features  of  that 
economy  of  grace  which  had  begun  to  shed  its 
benignant  influence  upon  man,  was  imperfectly 
developed. 

The  assurance  of  the  divine  favour  by  an  out- 
ward token,  appears  to  have  been  granted  to  the 
early  Patriarchs  in  connexion  with  sacrifice, — 
an  act  of  homage  which  we  may  well  believe  to 
have  been  divinely  appointed,  although  the  time 
and  precise  character  of  the  institution  is  not 
recorded.*  It  will  be  remembered,  that  when 
the  two  sons  of  Adam  presented  to  the  Lord  their 
respective  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours, 
the  token  of  divine  favour  was  conferred  on  his, 
whose  works  were  righteous ;  and  withheld 
from  his,  whose  works  were  evil.  The  heart 
of  Abel  was  united  to  God  by  faith  ;  and  that  of 
Cain  was  far  from  Him.  "The  Lord  had  re- 
spect unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering;  but  unto 
Cain  and  to  his  offering,  he  had  not  respect:" 
and  this  "respect"  is  spoken  of  by  the  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  testifying  that  Abel  "  was 
righteous.''''    Gen.  iv.  4.    Heb.  xi.  4. 

Thus,  under  this  primitive  economy,  the 
means  of  peace  were  provided,  and  so  large  was 
the  measure  of  restoration,  that  man  was  again 
enabled  to  walk  with  God:  such  a  state  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  the  attainment  of  Enoch 
and  Noah  ;  and  the  close  of  Enoch's  life,  "  who 
was  not,  for  God  took  him,"  might  well  raise  or 
confirm  the  hope  of  future  and  eternal  reunion. 

In  the  brief  scripture  history  of  the  early  pro- 
ceedings of  mankind,  we  are  presented  with 
sketches  of  two  opposite  classes  of  the  human 
family, — primitive  types  of  what  has  ever  since 

•From  this  incident,  as  well  as  from  the  sacrifices 
of  Abraham  and  Noah,  and  the  mention  of  clean  and 
unclean  beasts,  as  being  taken  into  the  ark,  it  appears 
probable  that  some  of  the  great  features  of  the  legal 
services  had  been  also  found  in  the  patriarchal  re- 
ligious institutions. 


been  found  in  the  earth — the  sons  of  God,  and 
the  children  of  men;  and  we  see  the  former — 
the  good — drawn  into  the  vortex  of  evil  with  thtj 
latter,  until  "the  wickedness  of  man  was  grealj 
in  the    earth,  and  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  evil,  and  that  con- 
tinually,"— "and  the  Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall 
not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is 
flesh."    And  here,  whilst  in  the  awful  catas- 
trophe which  followed,  we  see  the  eternal  con- 
troversy of  God  with  sin,  we  have  a  clear  inti- 
mation that  he  who  had  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  and  whose  command  the 
plastic  materials  of  nature  had  obeyed,  had  then 
sent  forth  a  measure  of  his  grace  and  good  Spirit,  t 
to  enliven  and  enlighten  the  dead,  dark  hearts  of  I 
the  sons  of  men.    That  Spirit  which  strove  in!' 
vain  with  the  rebellious,  was,  no  doubt,  the  source 
of  power  as  well  as  of  light,  to  those  whoi 
yielded  to  its  influence,  and  who  were  thereby 
led  to  walk  with  God  in  faith,  and  love,  and 
filial  fear. 

This  living  principle,  in  the  absence  of  which  I 
there  is  spiritual  dealh,  has  been  the  spring  of 
true  religious  action  in  all  ages.  But  it  has  been  i 
bestowed  in  such  measures  in  various  periods,  j 
as  seemed  good  to  infinite  Wisdom,  in  the  car-[ 
rying  forward  of  that  progressive  economy  of 
grace,  which  was  provided  for  the  fallen  family 
of  Adam. 

II.  The  post-deluvian  patriarchal  period  ac-l 
cords  essentially  in  character  with  the  preceding! 
one.    The  command  to  Abraham  was,  "  Walk 
before  me  and  be  thou  perfect."  Gen.  xvii.  l.i 
He  had  been  led  by  the  divine  command  to 
leave  his  father's  house,  and  by  faith  to  sojourn 
in  a  land  in  which  he  was  a  stranger,  but  which  I 
he  was  assured  should  be  the  possession  of  his 
posterity.    Here  we  find  divine  intercourse  was 
resumed,  and  man  again  became  "the  friend  of| 
God."    The  communications  made  to  Abraham:! 
appear  usually  to  have  been  through  the  medium  ij 
of  angels,  or  of  visions  ;  but  he  was  also  fa-i 
voured  by  immediate  divine  communications,  inn 
which,  gracious  promises  were  made  to  him,i| 
and  the  Lord  himself  entered  into  a  covenantil 
with  his  servant,  and  talked  with  him.  This] 
covenant  is  the  first  marked  step  in  the  progress 
of  that  divine  purpose,  which  had  been  inti- 
mated in  the  promise  of  a  deliverer  made  to  our 
first  parents. 

To  Abraham  it  was  said,  "  in  thy  seed  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Gen. 
xxii.  18.  Man's  impatience,  and  his  wisdom, 
too,  are  ready  to  say,  Why  this  delay — why 
this  institution  of  rites — why  these  figures  of 
good  things,  instead  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
realities?  Abraham  reasoned  not  so ;  "he  be* 
lieved  in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness."  "Abraham,"  said  the  promised 
Deliverer,  "  saw  my  day  and  was  glad."  Though 
he  and  his  co-patriarchs  received  not  the  good  j 
things  promised,  and  saw  them  but  afar  off,  they 
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were  persuaded  of  them  and  embraced  them, 
Confessing  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  the  earth,  desiring,  as  their  conduct  plainly 
declared,  a  better  country,  that  is  an  heavenly  ; 
"wherefore,"  saith  the  Apostle,  "God  is  not 
.ashamed  to  be  called  their  God :  for  he  hath 
prepared  for  them  a  city."  Heb.  xi.  16.  And 
is  not  this  essentially  the  faith  and  spirit  of  the 
truly  religious  in  all  ages  ?  Abraham  was  com- 
manded to  walk  before  the  Lord,  and  to  be  per- 
fect; and  this  perfection,  though  measured  by 
the  degree  of  light  which  was  then  afforded,  was 
{evidently  the  same  in  kind,  with  that  which  has 
lever  marked  the  character  of  the  true  believer  in 
|God.  How  conspicuous  were  the  features  of 
'divine  morality  in  that  pattern  of  holy  conscien- 
Itiousness — the  oppressed,  afflicted,  and  subse- 
quently honoured,  patriarch  Joseph  !  What  but 
-an  inward  conviction  of  the  omnipresence  and 
j holiness  of  the  Almighty,  united  with  love  and 
I filial  fear,  could  have  enabled  him  to  resist 
temptation,  when  a  slave  in  the  house  of  Poti- 
phar,  and  to  say,  "How  can  I  do  this  great 
wickedness,  and  sin  against  God?"  Gen.  xxxix. 
]9.  Nor  was  his  faith  less  evident  in  the  Egypt- 
ian prison-house,  and  under  the  greater  moral 
trial  of  Egyptian  prosperity  and  honours. 

[To  be  continued.] 


DR.  RUSH  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

The  following  in  relation  to  Dr.  Rush  and  his 
opinions,  has  been  sent  to  us  for  republication, 
by  an  esteemed  friend.    It  will  be  read  with  in- 
]  terest  by  many  of  our  citizens. 

From  the  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
A  TRIBUTE. 

About  three  years  ago,  having  occasion  for 
the  counsel  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  in  a  case  of 
'  some  difficulty,  he  was  pleased  to  attend  with 
;me:  and  not  unfrequently  afier  the  necessary 
:  inquiries  and  directions  for  the  patient,  he  would 
introduce  the  subject  of  religion.  His  observa- 
!  tions  were  such  as  always  conveyed  instruction 
and  delight.  One  day,  in  the  presence  of  the 
patient,  the  doctor  in  a  very  impressive  manner, 
quoted  the  words  of  Elihu  to  the  friends  of 
Job  : — "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Almighty  giveth  it  an  under- 
standing." This,  said  he,  I  believe,  not  only  as 
it  respects  what  may  be  termed  spirituals,  but 
also  intellectuals ;  and  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  our  profession  merits  the  title  of  Ars 
Conjedandi,  yet  I  believe  that  my  most  happy 
and  useful  discoveries  in  the  healing  art  have 
been  by  inspiration ;  and  when  I  see  my  works 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  my  name 
publicly  eulogised,  I  am  constrained  secretly  to 
acknowledge :  "  Not  unto  me,  O  Lord  !  not 
unto  me,  but  unto  Thee  belungeth  the  praise." 

The  humble  fervour  of  expression,  and  the 
tear  of  sincerity  at  this  solemn  moment,  bedew- 
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ing  his  venerable  cheek,  cannot  easily  be  forgot- 
ten. It  was  sufficiently  evident  to  me  that  he 
spake  from  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  and  I 
thought:  "How  ennobled  is  science,  when 
crowned  with  humility."  In  Rush  was  now 
absorbed  the  greatness  of  the  physician,  in  the 
more  transcendant  greatness  of  the  Christian. 

From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  25th,  1813, 
No.  42. 

The  above  account  is  so  correspondent  with 
what  I  have  heard  Dr.  Rush  frequently  express 
were  his  decided  sentiments,  in  respect  to  his 
belief  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  that  I  have 
thought  it  was  due  to  the  doctor's  memory,  to 
copy  it  from  the  paper  and  preserve  it. 

Samuel  Coates,  1815. 

Copied  from  the  Annual  Monitor,  printed  at 
York  for  William  Alexander,  1816. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

NIAGARA  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Review,*  reference 
was  made  to  a  successful  attempt  of  our  towns- 
man, Charles  Ellet,  to  erect  a  pathway  across 
the  Niagara  river  below  the  Falls,  connecting 
the  New  York  with  the  Canada  shore.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, is  found  the  following  gratifying  state- 
ment of  the  construction  of  a  "  footbridge,"  on 
which  many  persons  daily  pass  with  safety. 

"  Suspension  Bridge. — Notwithstanding  the 
incredulity  of  many  as  to  the  ultimate  completion 
of  the  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  Mr. 
Ellet  has  been  quietly  pursuing  his  enterprise, 
first  throwing  over  a  passage  way  in  the  shape 
of  a  single  strand,  and  now  he  announces  the 
completion  of  a  footbridge,  over  which  he  pro- 
poses to  drive  a  horse  and  buggy.  There  were 
many  in  the  beginning  who  did  not  believe  it 
possible  even  to  span  the  immense  chasm  of  the 
Niagara  with  anything  passable,  but  as  they 
have  seen  their  doubts  removed  in  this  respect, 
they  begin  to  think  that  science,  combined  with 
energy  and  determination,  can  accomplish  all 
that  has  been  proposed  in  this  matter,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  we  may 
behold  the  steam  car  thundering  across  this 
'  impassable  gulf.' 

"  We  understand  that  the  erection  of  the 
railroad  structure  is  to  be  immediately  entered 
upon.  The  towers  are  to  be  constructed  in  the 
rear  of  those  of  the  footbridge,  and  Mr.  Ellet  is 
confident  that  he  will  have  the  whole  completed 
by  the  close  of  1850.  It  is  a  magnificent  enter- 
prise, and  none  but  a  man  of  genius,  confident  in 
his  own  powers,  in  the  science  to  which  he  is 
ardently  attached,  would  have  dared  to  enter 
upon  the  undertaking. 

"Large  numbers  pass  daily  over  the  foot- 
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bridge,  at  25  cents  each,  and  quite  a  revenue  is 
derived  therefrom — sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
upon  all  that  has  been  thus*far  expended." 

From  one  of  our  city  papers  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing additional  particulars  in  relation  to  the 
bold  and  energetic  enterprize  of  the  engineer. 
We  could  not  characterize  the  feat  spoken  of  as 
one  of  "  calm  and  cool  daring,"  that  should 
challenge  our  approbation.  If  I  have  a  correct 
idea  of  the  bridge — its  height — and  its  lack  of 
protection  by  railing,  the  attempt  to  cross  it  in  a 
"  buggy,"  was  one  of  reckless  hardihood,  that 
amounts  to  something  very  like  a  tempting  of 
Providence. 

"  We  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  give  pub- 
licity to  the  following  thrilling  adventure,  which 
is  extracted  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  this  city, 
from  C.  Ellet,  Jr.,  the  bold  architect  of  the 
Wheeling  and  Niagara  Suspension  bridges, 
which,  for  a  feat  of  calm,  cool  daring,  we  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  excel. 

"  Niagara  Falls,  July  29,  1848. 

"This  morning  I  laid  the  last  plank  of  my 
footbridge  on  the  Canada  side,  and  then  drove 
over  and  back  again  in  a  buggy.  Five  hundred 
feet  of  the  bridge  was  without  a  railing  on  either 
side.  My  horse,  though  spirited,  went  along 
quietly,  touched  up  occasionally  with  the  whip, 
just  to  show  him  that  he  was  in  command,  and 
give  him  courage. 

"  On  returning  I  directed  one  of  the  drivers  to 
bring  on  his  team — a  two  horse  closed  carriage, 
weighing  altogether  over  a  ton  and  a  half.  I 
took  his  place  on  the  box  and  drove  over  and 
back.  The  horses  went  quietly.  The  flooring 
is  but  eight  feet  wide,  220  feet  high,  762  feet 
long,  and  without  railing,  over  such  a  torrent  as 
you  never  saw,  and  never  will  see  any  where 
else !"  A. 


CHEAP  PLEASURES. 

Did  you  ever  study  the  cheapness  of  some 
pleasures?  Do  you  know  how  little  it  takes  to 
make  a  multitude  happy  ?  Sucli  trifles  as  a 
penny,  a  word,  or  a  smile,  do  the  work.  There 
are  two  or  three  boys  passing  along — give  them 
each  a  chestnut,  and  how  smiling  they  look  ! 
they  will  not  be  cross  for  some  time.  A  poor 
widow  lives  in  a  neighbourhood,  who  is  the 
mother  of  half  a  dozen  children  ;  send  them  half 
a  peck  of  sweet  apples,  and  they  will  all  be 
happy.  A  child  has  lost  its  arrow — the  world 
to  him — and  he  mourns  sadly  ;  help  him  to  find 
it,  or  make  him  another,  and  how  quickly  will 
the  sunshine  play  upon  his  sober  face.  A  boy 
has  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  pile  up  a  load  of 
wood  :  assist  him  a  few  moments,  or  speak  a 
pleasant  word  to  him, and  he  forgets  his  tod  and 
works  away  without  minding  it.  Your  appren- 
tice has  broken,  a  mug,  or  cut  the  vest  too  large, 
or  slightly  injured  a  piece  of  work  ;  say,  "  You 
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scoundrel,"  and  he  feels  miserable;  but  remark  I 
"  I  am  sorry,"  and  he  will  try  to  do  better.  Yot  II 
employ  a  man — pay  him  cheerfully,  and  speali'l 
a  pleasant  word  to  him,  and  he  leaves  youi'I 
house  with  a  contented  heart,  to  light  up  his  owr  jl 
hearth  with  smiles  and  gladness. 

Pleasure  is  cheap — who  will  not  bestow  i  | 
liberally?  If  there  are  smiles,  sunshine  anc  I 
flowers  all  about  us,  let  us  not  grasp  them  with  Ij 
a  miser's  fist,  and  lock  them  up  in  our  hearts. II 
No.  Rather  let  us  take  them  and  scatter  them! 
about  us,  in  the  cot  of  the  widow,  among  the! 
groups  of  children  in  the  crowded  mart,  where i 
men  of  business  congregate,  in  our  families  and|? 
everywhere.  We  can  make  the  wretched j 
happy;  the  discontented,  cheerful;  the  afflicted. | 
resigned,  at  an  exceedingly  cheap  rate.  Who]' 
will  refuse  to  do  it  ? — Mass.  Spy. 


NEWLY  DISCOVERED  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD.  1 

The  Paris  papers  mention  a  vegetable  produc-j^ 
tion  found  on  the  high  lands  of  the  south  of  the  I 
French  provinces  in  Africa,  and  in  Algerian  j 
Sahara,  during  the  last  campaign,  which  hasil 
been  pointed  out  to  the  French  Government  by) 
General  Jussuf.    The  new  article  is  a  lichen 
which  is  found  in  a  great  part  of  Sahara.    It  is 
nourishing  like  the   manna  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  on 
this  subject,  addressed  by  General  Jussuf  to  the 
Governor-General.    It  is  dated  El-Beida,  Mayf 
11th,  1847: 

"  M.  Raymond,  assistant  surgeon  attached  to 
the  corps,  pointed  out,  during  the  expedition  of 
last  year,  a  sort  of  lichen  which  he  found  in 
abundance  in  certain  parts  of  Sersou,  and  "which 
appeared  to  him  capable  of  being  used  for  the 
food  of  animals  and  perhaps  of  men.  Consider-i 
ing  the  advantages  which  we  might  derive  from  I. 
this  article  in  our  expeditions  towards  the  south,  ! 
in  case  it  shall  prove  to  be  suitable  for  the  food<j 
of  men  or  even  animals,  I  took  advantage  of  the  j 
march  of  my  column  across  the  high  lands  of 
Sersou  and  the  southern  region,  to  gain  informa-J 
tion  on  questions  relating  to  the  existence,  the 
nature,  the  production,  and  the  uses  of  this  lichen,  i 

"In  the  state  in  which  I  observed  it,  and  in>| 
which  it  appeared  to  be  used,  it  is  detached  fromi 
the  soil,  on  which  it  is  rolled  here  and  there  by 
the  wind,  and  has  the  appearance  of  small  pieces 
of  leather,  of  the  colour  of  the  earth,  rolled  and 
doubled  up  together.  It  is  dry  and  as  hard  as  a 
grain  of  corn  ;  it  is  white  inside,  and  presents  a 
farinaceous  aspect  when  it  is  crushed  ;  its  taste 
is  very  much  like  dried  grain,  and  a  prolonged 
mastication  develops  a  slight  degree  of  bitier- 
ness. 

"  According  to  observations  and  information 
which  has  been  collected,  we  are  certain  that  it 
is  produced  every  year,  after  the  rainy  season,  i 
under  the  form  of  moss,  on  the  ground,  to  which 
it  is  at  first  attached.   The  upper  part  is  then 
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hitish,  that  which  lies  on  the  ground  takes  the 
;olour  of  the  earth.  The  sun  afterwards  acts 
ipon  this  substance,  which  becomes  dry,  rolls 
tself  up,  and  grows  crisp.  It  t^jen  detaches 
.tself  from  the  soil,  and  the  wind  drives  it  about 
ind  collects  it  under  the  tufis  of  thyme,  the  only 
vegetable  which  grows  on  the  land  where  it  is 
oroduced. 

|  "  The  farinaceous  appearance  of  the  inside  of 
.his  lichen  ;  the  knowledge  that  all  vegetables  of 
j.his  class  contain  a  nutritious  substance,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  in  Tartary,  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
,hat  it  might  be  applied  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
inimals  in  our  army.  It  was  offered  to  the 
itorses,  who  ate  it  readily;  one  of  them  was 
;>ubjected  for  three  weeks  to  a  regimen  of  barley 
md  lichen,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  injurious 
.0  him  ;  meantime  the  experiment  ought  to  be 
•epeated,  and  I  have  given  orders  that  a  certain 
lumber  of  animals  should  be  put  upon  the 
jichen,  mixed  at  first  with  half  barley  and  then 
rarith  the  lichen  alone  if  possible.  This  regimen 
will  be  applied  with  all  precaution  and  all  possi- 
ble prudence,  and  I  shall  in  future  give  an  account 
jpf  these  results.  I  shall  beside  send  to  Algiers 
pveral  bags  of  this  substance  that  it  may  be 
Subjected  to  analysis  and  observation. 

"  I  learn,  moreover,  that  during  years  of 
Scarcity  the  Ouled  Nayis  make  of  the  lichen 
hiixed  with  barley  a  coarse  but  very  substantial 
kind  of  bread.  I  sent  a  specimen  of  this  sub- 
stance and  a  copy  of  these  facts  to  the  different 
Commanding  officers  acting  in  the  South. 
\  "  Dr.  Raymond  adds  to  these  details  the 
following  observations  :  The  nutritive  properties 
(of  this  lichen,  he  says  are  summed  up  in  its 
Iname  of  eatable,  which  the  botanists  bestow 
upon  it,  and  we  find  elsewhere  long  articles 
which  enumerate  the  results  of  the  analysis,  and 
show  us  how  much  alimentary  substance  it 
contains,  and  give  us  the  conviction  that  it 
contains  nothing  hurtful. 

"As  to  its  identity,  it  is  certainly  the  Lichen 
Esculentus,  of  which  the  Tartars  make  great 
use.  Their  cattle  feed  upon  it  and  they  make 
of  it  a  sort  of  bread  eaten  by  the  poor,  and  which 
they  consider  a  kind  of  inanna  sent  them  by 
Heaven. 

"  General  Jussuf,  at  Boghar,  caused  two  loaves 
to  be  made  of  the  lichen  ;  one,  containing  pure 
lichen,  was  softer  and  had  less  consistency  than 
the  other,  to  which  more  than  a  tenth  of  flour 
was  added.  This  last  resembled  much  the  army 
bread,  of  which  it  had  nearly  the  same  taste. 

The  nutritive  qualities  of  this  bread  cannot  be 
denied,  when  it  is  known  that  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  chemists,  M.  Payen,  has  ascertain- 
ed that  a  substance  may  be  extracted  from  the 
lichen  the  same  in  its  properties,  its  transforma- 
tions, and  its  elementary  composition  wiih  the 
starch  formerly  pointed  out  in  it  by  M.  Berze- 
lius.  He  remarked  afterward  that  the  diastasis, 
in  reacting  on  the  jelly  of  the  lichen,  transforms 
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all  the  starchy  particles  into  dextrine  and  sugar. 
It  may  then  be  concluded  with  certainty  that  ihe 
army  of  the  expedition  to  the  south  will  find  in 
this  cryptogamia  a  sufficient  article  of  food  in 
casfe  of  the  failure  of  provisions." 


WATER  AS  A  BEVERAGE. 

Water  is  the  natural  and  proper  drink  of  man. 
Indeed  it  is  the  grand  beverage  of  organized  na- 
ture. It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  blood  and  juices  of  animals  and  plants; 
forms  an  important  ingredient  in  their  original 
structures,  and  bears  a  fixed  and  unalterable  re- 
lation to  their  whole  vital  economy.  It  was  the 
only  beverage  of  the  human  family  in  their 
primeval  state. 

In  that  garden,  where  grew  "  every  tree  pleas- 
ant to  the  sight  and  good  for  food,"  producing 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  "  fruit  and  flower" 
which  an  omnipotent  and  all-bountiful  Creator 
could  adapt  to  the  relish  of  his  senses,  and  the 
exigencies  of  his  entire  organization  ;  it  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  man  was  in  a  con- 
dition the  best  suited  to  secure  to  him  the  un- 
interrupted, as  well  as  the  highest  and  best 
exercise  and  enjoyment,  of  his  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  powers.  His  drink  was  water.  A 
river  flowed  from  Paradise.  From  the  moment 
that  river  began  to  "  water  the  garden,"  till  the 
present,  no  human  invention  has  equalled  this 
simple  beverage  ;  and  all  the  attempts  to  im- 
prove it  by  the  admixture  of  other  substances, 
whether  alcoholic,  narcotic,  or  aromatic,  have 
not  only  failed,  but  have  served  to  deteriorate  or 
poison  it,  and  rentier  it  less  healthful  and  safe. 

Water  is  as  well  adapted  to  man's  natural 
appetite  as  to  the  physical  wants  of  his  organs. 
A  natural  thirst,  and  the  pleasures  derived  from 
its  gratification,  were  given  us  to  secure  to  the 
vital  machinery  the  supply  of  liquid  necessary 
to  its  healthy  movements.  When  this  natural 
thirst  occurs,  no  drink  tastes  so  good,  and  in 
truth  none  is  so  good  as  water  ;  none  possesses 
adaptations  so  exact  to  the  vital  necessities  of  the 
organs.  So  long  as  a  fresh  supply  of  liquid  is 
not  needed,  so  long  as  there  is  not  the  least  relish 
for  water,  it  offers  no  temptation,  while  its  ad- 
dition to  the  circulating  fluids  would  be  useless, 
or  hurtful. — Dr.  Muzzy's  Prize  Essay. 


cold  in  Hudson's  bay. 
R.  M.  Ballantyne,  in  a  lively  journal  of  six 
years'  residence  in  the  territories  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  tells  us,  that  for  part  of 
October  there  is  sometimes  a  little  warm,  or, 
rather,  thawy  weather;  but  after  that,  until  the 
following  April,  the  thermometer  seldom  rises- 
to  the  freezing  point.  In  the  depth  of  winter, 
the  thermometer  falls  from  30  to  40,  45,  and 
even  49  degrees  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 
This  intense  cold  is  not,  however,  so  much  felt 
as  one  might  suppose,  for  during  its  continuance 
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the  air  is  perfectly  calm.  Were  the  slightest 
breath  of  wind  to  rise  when  the  thermometer 
stands  so  low,  no  man  could  show  his  face  to  it 
for  a  moment.  Forty  degrees  below  zero,  and 
quite  calm,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  fifteen 
below,  or  thereabout,  with  a  strong  breeze  of 
wind.  Spirit  of  wine  is,  of  course,  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  used  in  the  thermometer :  as 
mercury,  were  it  exposed  to  such  cold,  would 
remain  frozen  nearly  half  the  winter.  Spirit 
never  froze  in  any  cold  ever  experienced  at 
York  Factory,  unless  when  very  much  adulte- 
rated with  water ;  and  even  then,  the  spirit 
would  remain  liquid  in  the  centre  of  the  mass. 
Quicksilver  easily  freezes  in  this  climate,  and 
it  has  frequently  been  run  into  a  bullet  mould, 
exposed  to  the  cold  air  till  frozen,  and  in  this 
state  rammed  down  a  gun  barrel,  and  fired 
through  a  thick  plank.  The  average  cold  may 
be  set  down  at  about  15  or  16  degrees  below 
zero,  or  48  degrees  of  frost.  The  houses  at  the 
bay  are  built  of  wood,  with  double  windows 
and  doors.  They  are  heated  by  large  iron 
stoves,  fed  with  wood;  yet,  so  intense  is  the 
cold,  that  when  a  stove  has  been  in  places  red- 
hot,  a  basin  of  water  in  the  room  has  been 
frozen  solid  ! — Living  Jlge. 


FAITH. 

BY  R.  S.  ANDROS. 

A  Swallow  in  the  spring 
Came  to  our  granary,  and  'neath  the  eaves 
Essay'd  to  make  her  nest,  and  there  did  bring 

Wet  earth,  and  straw,  and  leaves. 

Day  after  day  she  toil'd 
With  patient  art;  but  e'er  her  work  was  crown'd, 
Some  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  spoil'd, 

And  dash'd  it  to  the  ground. 

She  found  the  ruin  wrought ; 
Yet  not  cast  down,  forth  from  her  place  she  flew, 
And  with  her  mate  fresh  earth  and  grass  she  brought, 

And  built  her  nest  anew. 

But  scarcely  had  she  placed 
The  last  soft  feather  on  its  ample  Moor, 
When  wicked  hands,  or  chance,  again  laid  waste, 

And  wrought  the  ruin  o'er. 

But  still  her  heart  she  kept, 
And  toil'd  again;  and,  last  night,  hearing  calls, 
I  look'd,  and,  lo  !  three  little  swallows  slept 

Within  the  earth-made  walls. 

What  trust  is  here,  O  Man  ! 
Hath  Hope  been  smitten  in  its  earlier  dawn  ? 
Hath  clouds  o'ercast  thy  purpose,  trust,  or  plan  ? 

Have  Faith  and  struggle  on  ! 


THE  CHILD'S  DREAM. 

BY  C.  Bi  nOGGETT. 

"  Oh  I  have  had  a  dream,  mother, 

So  beautiful  and  strange; 
Would  I  could  still  sleep  on,  mother, 

And  that  dream  never  change  !" 
"  What  hast  thou  dreamed,  my  dear  one  ? 

Thy  look  is  bright  and  wild; 
Thy  mother's  ear  is  ready 

To  listen  to  her  child." 


"  I  dreamed  I  lay  asleep,  mother, 

Beneath  an  orange  tree, 
When  a  white  bird  came  and  sang,  mother, 

So  sweetly  unto  me  ; 
Thought  woke  me  with  its  warbling, 

Its  notes  were  soft  and  low, 
And  bade  me  rise  and  follow, 

Wherever  it  might  go. 

"  It  led  me  on  and  on,  mother, 

Through  groves  and  realms  of  light, 
Until  it  came  to  one,  mother, 

Which  dazzled, — 'twas  so  bright. 
As  tremblingly  I  entered, 

An  angel  form  drew  near, 
And  bade  me  welcome  thither, 

Nor  pain  nor  sorrow  fear. 

"  I  knew  not  aught  was  there,  mother, 

I  only  felt  'twas  bliss, 
And  joined  that  white  bird's  song,  mother ; 

Oh  !  canst  thou  read  me  this  ?" 
"Yes,  dearest,  to  thy  mother, 

Such  happiness  is  given — 
The  Holy  Spirit  was  that  bird, 

That  grove  of  light  was  Heaven  ."' 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — The  Oregon  Territorial  bill  passed ! 
the  House  on  the  2d  inst.,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  129, 
nays  71.    The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  retained  in  the 
bill  by  yeas  88,  nays  114,  on  a  motion  to  strike 
it  out.    The  proposition  to  give  the  Territorial  Go-| 
vernor  the  veto  power,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  132  to  | 
63.   On  the  5th,  the  bill  was  reported  in  the  Senate, 
with  two  amendments,  one  restoring  the  Governor's! 
veto  power,  and  the  other  reciting,  as  the  reason 
for  enacting  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  that  the  territory 
lies  north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  the  Missouri  I 
Compromise  line.    The  object  of  this  preamble  is 
to  secure  an  expression  of  Congress  in  favour  of  the! 
extension  of  that  line  to  the  Pacific. 

Europe. — By  the  steamer  America,  dates  to  the! 
22d  ult.  have  been  received.  The  improvement  in  ] 
trade  seems  to  have  received  a  check  in  conse-'l 
quence  of  the  critical  condition  of  Ireland,  which! 
country  appears  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  insur-  J 
rection.    Many  of  the  popular  leaders  and  editors 
have  been  arrested,  some  of  whom  are  in  prison,! 
and  others  out  on  bail.    It  is  supposed  that  their  ij 
conviction  will  be  the  signal  for  a  general  rising.: 
The  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford  and  Drog-j 
heda.  had  been  proclaimed  under  an  act  giving! 
authority  to  the  police  to  search  for  arms,  and  lo  I 
take  into  custody  all  persons  found  in  possession  of  I 
them  without  a  license.   At  the  town  of  Carrick,  in! 
Tipperary  County,  some  of  the  club  members 
having  been  arrested,  it  appears  that  the  people 
rose  in  arms  and  demanded  their  release,  which 
the  authorities  complied  with  accordingly.   By  the 
latest  telegraphic  account,  it  appears  that  Lord, 
John  Russell,  on  the  22d,  moved,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  "for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  enable 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  other  chief  governors  of 
Ireland,  until  the  first  day  of  March,  1849.  to  ap- 
prehend and  detain  any  person  or  persons  sus- 
pected of  conspiring  against  her  Majesty's  person 
and  government."    There  seems  to  be  but  little  oft 
interest  from  the  continent.    The  Sicilian  Parlia- , 
ment  has  offered  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  the  second  I 
son  of  Charles  Albert.  King  of  Sardinia. 
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LIFE  OF  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON. 

(Continued  from  page  740.) 

In  the  autumn  of  1803,  Thomas  Fowell  Bux- 
ton entered  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  engaged 
in  his  studies  with  such  ardour  and  industry,  that 
]  at  his  first  examination,  of  which  there  were  four 
in  a  year,  he  gained  what  was  termed  the  second 
place.  This  approximation  to  the  first  honours 
of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  stimulated  his 
ambition,  and  though  he  had  several  formidable 
competitors,  he  resolved  to  use  the  utmost  dili- 
gence to  acquire  the  premium  which  was  award- 
ed to  the  student  who,  of  his  class,  acquitted 
himself  best.  His  efforts  were  successful,  and 
he  regarded  it  as  a  singular  circumstance  that,  as 
far  as  he  could  ascertain,  he  was  the  first  Eng- 
lishman who  had  gained  a  premium  at  the 
Dublin  University.  He  continued  his  acade- 
mical studies,  with  little  intermission  until  the 
spring  of  1807,  at  which  time  he  attained  the 
age  of  manhood.  "  On  the  14th  of  April,  of  this 
year,"  observes  his  biographer,  "  he  received  his 
thirteenth  premium,  and  also  the  highest  honour 
of  the  University — the  gold  medal.  With  these 
distinctions,  and" four  silver  medals,  received  from 
the  Historical  Society,*  he  prepared  to  return  to 
England." 

During  his  collegiate  life,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  must  have  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  and  which  probably  gave  a 
more  serious  direction  to  his  thoughts.  He  paid 
a  visit  annually  to  his  friends  at  Earlham,  and 
when  about  parting  with  some  of  them  to  return 

•This  was  an  association  established  by  the  students 
of  the  University,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  prac- 
tice of  elocution,  and  the  study  of  history.  The  silver 
medals  alluded  to  in  the  text,  were  awarded  to  thosi! 
who  were  judged  to  have  spoken  most  effectively  in 
their  weekly  discussions.  Here  Thomas  Fowell  Bux- 
ton seems  to  have  made  his  first  efforts  at  public  speak- 
in?;  and  we  are  informed  that  his  first  speech  was  on 
the  subject  of  slavery. 


to  the  University  at  Dublin,  Hannah  Gurney 
subsequently  Hannah  Buxton,  in  consequence  of 
some  conversation  respecting  the  Parkgate  ves- 
sels, exacted  a  promise  from  him,  that  he  would 
not  go  by  Parkgate.  He  was  exceedingly  impa- 
tient to  be  in  Dublin  to  prepare  for  the  approach- 
ing examination  ;  and  when  he  reached  Chester, 
the  Captain  of  the  Parkgate  packet  came  to  him 
and  invited  him  to  go  in  his  vessel.  As  the 
wind  was  fair,  and  the  vessel  to  sail  in  a  few 
hours,  the  Captain  assured  him  he  would  be  in 
Dublin  early  next  morning ;  whereas,  by  any 
other  conveyance  he  must  lose  at  least  the  whole 
of  next  day.  His  promise  was  a  bitter  mortifi- 
cation to  him  ;  but  it  had  been  made,  and  was 
not  to  be  disregarded.  He  passed  the  early  part 
of  the  evening  in  a  very  unprofitable  manner, 
with  a  large  party,  who  went  on  board  the 
packet,  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  and  of  the 
119  persons  who  embarked  as  passengers,  118 
were  drowned  before  midnight. 

His  attention  seems  to  have  been  drawn,  about 
this  time,  with  increased  earnestness  to  religious 
considerations.  He  had  escaped  much  of  the 
dissipation  which  prevailed  among  his  collegiate 
associates,  partly  from  the  effects  of  his  early 
education,  and  partly  from  the  assiduity  with 
which  [lis  studies  were  prosecuted.  A  short 
time  previous  to  the  remarkable  escape  above 
mentioned,  he  purchased  a  large  Bible,  with  a 
resolution,  to  which  he  steadily  adhered,  of  pe- 
rusing a  portion  of  it  every  day.  In  a  letter 
written  soon  afterwards,  he  mentions,  that  quite 
a  change  had  been  wrought  in  his  mind  in 
respect  to  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For- 
merly he  had  read  as  a  duty,  but  an  interest  was 
now  excited  which  rendered  the  perusal  of  the 
Bible  a  source  of  satisfaction.  He  became  con- 
vinced that  his  happiness  depended  upon  seek- 
ing the  assistance  of  a  superior  Being,  and  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  submit  himself  to  the  guid- 
ance of  principle.  The  Bible,  he  says,  became 
as  great  a  favorite  as  a  book  could  be. 

At  the  time  when  the  subject  of  these  memoirs 
was  about  returning  to  his  native  island,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  him,  which  must  have  been 
flattering  to  the  ambition  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-one.  Though  his  prospects  of  a  con- 
siderable estate  in  Ireland  had  been  disappointed, 
and  the  property  of  the  family  greatly  reduced,  a 
proposal  was  made  by  the  electors  that  he  should 
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appear  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  in 
Parliament  of  the  Dublin  University.  This  sug- 
gestion must  have  been  owing  to  his  personal 
characler  for  integrity  and  talents,  as  he  had  no 
family  connections  which  could  recommend  him 
to  this  distinction.  His  friends  could  hardly 
conceive  why  he  should  hesitate,  but  after  sus- 
pending his  determination  for  a  single  day,  dur- 
ing which  he  considered  the  subject  in  its  vari- 
ous relations,  he  decided  upon  rejecting  the 
offered  preferment;  and  with  that  decision  he 
remained  entirely  satisfied. 

During  his  residence  at  Dublin,  Buxton  pur- 
sued his  studies,  with  a  view  of  entering  eventu- 
ally upon  the  profession  of  the  law ;  and  either 
while  there,  or  soon  after  leaving  the  College,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Blackstone,  Montesquieu, 
and  other  legal  authorities.  But  his  marriage, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1807,  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  prospects  in  regard  to  the 
possession  of  wealth,  necessarily  turned  his 
attention  to  the  means  of  providing  for  his 
family.  Nearly  a  year  was  spent  in  anxious 
uncertainty  respecting  his  future  engagements. 
A  decent  support,  not  the  possession  of  wealth, 
seems  to  have  been  the  summit  of  his  ambition. 

I  longed,"  said  he,  at  a  subsequent  period,  "  for 
any  employment  that  would  produce  me  a 
hundred  a  year,  if  I  had  to  work  twelve  hours  a 
day  for  it."  At  length,  through  the  intervention 
of  his  uncles,  a  situation  was  obtained  which 
ultimately  proved  a  lucrative  one.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Hanbury,  and  her  brother 
Sampson,  being  connected  with  Truman's  brewe- 
ry, offered  him  a  place  in  that  establishment, 
with  a  prospect  of  becoming  a  partner  after  three 
years  probation. 

In  this  new  vocation  he  manifested  the  same 
ardour  and  indefatigable  industry  which  had 
carried  him  triumphantly  through  bis  collegiate 
engagements.  In  a  letter  to  his  motlier,  apolo- 
gizing for  his  previous  silence,  he  informed  her 
that  he  was  up  that  morning  at  four,  and  did  not 
expect  to  finish  his  day's  work  before  twelve  at 
night.  He  was  evidently  of  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment, which  led  him  to  engage  earnestly  in 
everything  to  which  his  attention  was  directed. 
Writing,  several  years  afterwards,  to  his  broiher- 
in-law,  J.  J.  Gurney,  respecting  some  errors  in 
the  management  of  the  brewery,  which  he  was 
determined  to  remedy,  he  observed:  "This  in- 
volves much  labour;  but  labour  I  do  not  regard  ; 
and  some  anxiety,  considering  my  inexperience 
on  many  points  connected  with  it.  But  the  true 
cause  of  my  disquietude  arises  from  a  certain 
feature  in  my  own  mind,  which  I  can  hardly 
describe  ;  a  kind  of  unregulated  ardour,  in  any 
pursuit  which  appears  to  me  of  great  importance, 
which  takes  captive  all  my  faculties,  and  binds 
me  down  to  that  pursuit,  and  will  not  let  them 
or  me  rest  till  it  is  accomplished." 

In  1811,  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  agreeably 
to  the  original  proposal,  was  admitted  as  a  part- 


ner in  the  brewery,  and  soon  afterwards,  the  ; 
senior  partners,  conscious  of  his  energy  and  I 
force  of  mind,  entrusted  to  him  the  responsible  P 
task  of  remodelling  their  whole  system  of  man-  I, 
agement.    This  business  generally  occupied  his  ij 
attention  during  two  or  three  years,  from  morn- 
ing till  night.    An  event  of  this  period  manifests 
the  firmness  and  decision  with  which  he  en-  ! 
countered  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.    One  ! 
of  the  principal  clerks,  an  honest  and  valuable  j 
servant,  was  obstinately  attached  to  their  old  sys-  j 
tem,  and  viewed  with  great  antipathy  the  innova- 
tions of  the  junior  partner;  and  at  length  went 
so  far,  on  one  occasion,  as  to  thwart  Buxton's 
plan.    The  latter  took  no  other  notice  of  it,  than  I 
to  request  the  clerk  to  attend  in  the  counting  j 
house  next  morning  at  6  o'clock.    Upon  meet- 
ing him  in  the  morning,  Buxton  used  no  angry  , 
expression  or  expostulation,  but  desired  the  clerk 
to  produce  his  books,  as  he  meant  to  take  charge  j 
of  them  himself  in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 
Amazed  at  this  decisive  procedure,  the  clerk  im-  i 
mediately  promised  complete  submission,  and  j 
was  at  length  restored  to  his  station.    This  | 
opponent  became  convinced  of  the  salutary  effects 
of  the  changes  introduced  ;  yet  on  one  subse-  j 
quent  occasion  he  ventured  to  contend  againstl 
them,  when  Buxton  sent  him  a  message,  that  he  had  I 
better  meet  him  at  6  o'clock  next  morning,  in  the 
counting  house.  This  was  conclusive,  for  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  the  book-keeper's  opposition.  | 
A  forcible  illustration  of  his  readiness  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  imminent  danger  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  others,  is  afforded  by  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1816.  The 
narrative  may  be  rendered  more  striking  by  the 
recollection  that  Thomas  F.  Buxton  was  about ) 
six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  with  a  frame  of 
corresponding   dimensions ;    so    that   he  was 
familiarly  termed  Elephant  Buxton.    In  the  case 
before  us,  all  his  strength,  elephantine  as  it  was, 
reckoned,  seems  to  have  been   brought   into  j 
requisition. 

One  morning,  when  he  was  about  setting  out,  ( 
on  horseback,  from  his  residence,  which  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  he  was  informed  ji 
that  his  dog  had  killed  a  cat,  nearly  killed  another  \ 
dog,  and  made  some  attempts  to  bile  one  or  two  |i 
persons.    He  ordered  him  to  be  tied  up  and  I 
taken  care  of,  and  immediately  set  off  towards  ji 
town.    He  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  journey,  I 
when  he  saw  his  dog  covered  with  mud,  running  j 
furiously,  and  biting  at  every  thing  that  came  in 
his  way.    He  saw  him  bite  two  boys  and  a  man, 
besides  a  number  of  dogs.    Being  apprehensive 
that  the  animal  was  mad,  he  tried  every  effort  to 
stop  him,  or  drive  him  into  some  outhouse  ;  but  ji 
his  labour  was  unavailing,  as  his  voice,  whether 
employed  in  coaxing  or  scolding,  was  totally 
disregarded.    The  dog  directing  his  course  to- 
ward London,  his  master  became  seriously  appre- ! 
hensive  of  the  amount  of  mischief  he  might  do 
there.    He  rode  some  distance  by  hU  side, 
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watching  an  opportunity  of  checking  or  changing 
his  course.  At  length,  concluding  that  if  ever 
there  was  an  occasion  which  justified  a  risk  of 
life,  -this  was  one,  he  determined  upon  seizing 
the  dog  with  his  own  hands.  Happily  he  ran 
up  to  a  gate,  when  Buxton,  springing  from  his 
horse,  cast  himself  upon  the  furious  animal,  and 
grasped  him  by  the  neck.  The  dog  struggled 
violently,  attempting  to  bite,  and  scattering  the 
foam  from  his  mouth.  But  his  master  raising 
him  from  the  ground,  by  the  neck,  managed 
to  hold  him  in  that  position  until  he  gave  the 
alarm,  and  brought  the  gardener  to  his  assistance. 
As  he  thought  it  very  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  had  been  bitten,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  dog  was  really  mad,  he  determined  not  to  kill 
him  ;  but  directed  the  gardener  to  procure  a 
strong  chain,  and  fitting  the  collar  to  the  animal's 
neck,  to  secure  the  other  end  of  the  chain  to  a 
tree.  Then  walking  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the 
chain  he  cast  the  dog  from  him,  and  retreated 
beyond  his  reach.  As  the  animal  died  with  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  madness,  care  was  taken 
to  destroy  the  dogs  and  cats  which  he  had  infect- 
ed, and  to  cut  out  and  cauterise  the  wounds  of 
the  man  and  boys. 

Adv  erting  to  the  circumstance  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, he  observes :  "  What  I  did  was  done  from  a 
conviction  that  it  was  my  duty.    I  believe  that  if 
I  I  had  shrunk  from  the  danger,  and  others  had  suf- 
!  fered  in  consequence,  I  should  have  felt  more  pain 
than  I  should  have  done  had  I  received  a  bite." 

After  a  few  years  of  close  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  the  brewery,  the  success  which 
attended  his  exerlions  in  business,  paved  the 
way  for  engaging  in  more  public  life.  He  was 
gradually  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  personal 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  business,  yet  he 
continued  to  take  a  part  in  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  concern. 

But  at  the  time  when  his  business  in  connec- 
tion with  the  brewery  occupied  the  greatest  share 
of  his  time  and  attention,  his  habits  of  applica- 
tion furnished  an  opportunity,  both  for  increas- 
'  ing  his  knowledge,  and  contributing  to  the  relief 
of  the  destitute  and  distressed. 

Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  was  early  instructed 
in  the  duty  of  active  benevolence.  His  mother 
used  to  set  before  him  the  idea  of  taking  up  some 
great  cause  by  which  he  might  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  man.  Upon  settling  in  London,  he  sought 
opportunities  of  usefulness  ;  and  an  acquaintance 
with  Wm.  Allen,  which  soon  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, gave  a  definite  direction  to  his  pursuits. 

We  have  seen  in  the  review  of  William  Allen's 
life,  that,  in  "1808,  he  and  some  other  friends 
joined  a  small  society,  with  a  view  of  diminish- 
ing the  number  and  frequency  of  capital  punish- 
ments.* Of  those  who  joined  this  association, 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  was  one.  He  also,  from 
the  time  of  his  first  connection  with  the  brewery, 


*  See  page  67  of  this  Review. 
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took  a  part  in  all  the  charitable  objects  of  that 
distressed  district. 

In  religious  profession  Buxton  adhered  from 
his  youth  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  his 
language  always  conformed  to  the  usual  phraseo- 
logy of  the  world,  yet  there  was  in  his  opinions 
and  practice  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  Quaker- 
ism; and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  attend- 
ing the  religious  meetings  of  Friends,  though 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  fully  understood  the 
nature  of  their  worship. 

In  the  year  1811,  an  event  took  place  which 
must  have  produced  a  strong  impression  at  the 
time  on  the  Buxton  family.  The  youngest 
brother  of  Thomas  was  a  wayward  youth,  born 
near  the  time  of  his  father's  decease,  who  went 
to  sea  on  board  of  an  East  Indiaman,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  On  the  first  voyage  he 
left  his  ship  and  entered  the  royal  navy.  Five 
years  passed  away,  during  which  the  family 
heard  nothing  of  him,  and  they  concluded  that 
he  had  probably  died  at  sea :  when  at  length  a 
letter  was  received  from  one  of  his  shipmates, 
stating  that  he  had  arrived  in  a  dying  condition 
at  Gosport,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  sea 
some  of  his  relations. 

It  was  found  that  this  unhappy  youth  had 
been  attacked,  while  on  board  a  ship  at  Bombay, 
with  a  disease,  which  appearing  likely  to  prove 
mortal,  he  took  passage  in  the  first  ship  he  could 
find,  and  upon  landing  at  Gosport,  was  carried 
to  the  Haslar  Hospital.  From  that  place  he 
despatched  a  letter  to  his  mother,  but  as  she  had 
changed  her  residence,  during  his  absence,  his 
letter  was  not  received.  He  then,  reflecting 
upon  his  own  conduct  and  his  neglect  in  never 
communicating  with  his  l'riends,  became  appre- 
hensive that  they  would  now  refuse  to  own  him. 
A  second  letter,  in  which  he  besought  some  of 
the  family  to  visit  him  on  his  death  bed,  came  to 
Thomas,  and  in  two  hours  the  two  brothers, 
Thomas  and  Charles,  were  on  the  road  to  Gos- 
port. Arriving  at  the  hospital,  they  were  di- 
rected to  a  large  ward  filled  with  the  sick  and 
dying,  through  which  they  walked  for  some 
time  without  discovering  the  object  of  their 
search.  Their  attention  was  at  length  arrested 
by  the  earnestness  with  which  an  emaciated 
youth,  on  one  of  the  beds,  was  gazing  at  them. 
They  approached  his  bed ;  and  though  he  could 
scarcely  speak,  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance showed  that  he  recognised  them.  It  was 
their  long  lost  brother  Edward. 

Durirtg  the  two  weeks  that  followed  their  recog- 
nition, the  languishing  youth  was  carefully  at- 
tended by  several  of  the  family ;  and  among 
them  we  find  the  subject  of  our  memoirs  par- 
ticularly assiduous  in  labouring  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  Fountain  of  mercy,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  repentant  sinner.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks,  this  wandering  youth  was  numbered 
with  those  who  were,  and  are  not. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

The  writings  of  this  singularly  gifted  man, 
may  be  usefully  studied  by  one  who  desires  to 
form  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  sententious  style. 
The  student  will  have  the  further  advantage  of 
becoming  conversant  with  noble  thoughts,  and 
with  the  sentiments,  upon  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  of  one  who  had  large  experience  both  of 
the  world  and  of  the  power  of  religion.  Redun- 
dancy of  expression  was  perhaps  the  prevailing 
fault  of  that  age, — yet  there  were  minds  so  pro- 
lific, that  they  were  driven  by  the  very  abun- 
dance of  intellectual  wealth,  to  produce  it  in  the 
most  condensed  and  effective  form  ;  such  minds 
were  Milton's  and  Penn's.  Where  shall  we 
find  just  conceptions  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
beneficent  spirit  of  Christianity,  more  forcibly 
expressed  in  a  few  earnest  sentences,  than  in  the 
following  passages  from  "  An  Address  to  Protes- 
tants," published  in  1679.  C. 

"  A  third  great  cause  of  persecution  for  reli- 
gion is  this,  That  men  make  too  many  things 
necessary  to  be  believed  to  salvation  and  com- 
munion. For  it  so  falls  out,  that  those  who 
distinguish  the  tree  in  the  bulk,  cannot  with  the 
like  ease  discern  every  branch  or  leaf  that  grows 
upon  it;  and  to  run  out  the  necessary  articles  of 
faith  to  every  good  or  true  thing  that  the  wit  of 
man  may  deduce  from  the  text,  and  so,  too,  as 
that  I  ought  to  have  a  distinct  idea  or  apprehen- 
sion of  every  one  of  them,  and  must  run  them 
over  in  my  mind  as  a  child  would  con  his  lesson 
by  heart,  of  which  I  must  not  miss  a  little  upon 
my  salvation ;  this  I  think  to  be  a  temptation 
upon  men  to  fall  into  dispute  and  division  :  and 
then  we  are  taught  by  long  experience,  that  he 
that  has  most  power  will  oppress  his  opinion 
that  is  weaker;  whence  comes  persecution. 
This  certainly  puts  unity  and  peace  too  much 
upon  the  hazard.  Mary's  choice,  therefore,  was 
not  of  many  things,  but  the  one  thing  necessary, 
as  Christ  the  Lord  of  the  true  divinity  terms  it. 
And  pray,  what  was  this  one  needful  thing,  but 
Christ  Jesus  himself,  and  her  faith,  love  and 
obedience  in  and  to  him  ?  This  one  needful 
thing  was  Mary's  choice  and  blessing — may  it  be 
Durs!  and  then  I  should  hope  a  quick  end  to  con- 
troversies and  consequently  to  persecutions." 

"  Another  reason,  and  that  no  small  one,  is 
self  love,  and  impatience  of  men  under  contra- 
diction ;  be  it  of  ignorance,  that  they  are  angry 
with  what  they  cannot  refute,  or  out  of  private 
interest,  it  matters  not;  their  opinion  must  reign 
alone  ;  they  are  tenacious  of  their  own  sense, 
and  cannot  endure  to  have  it  questioned,  be 
there  never  so  much  reason  for  it.  Men  of  their 
passions  are  yet  to  learn  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  religion,  by  the  want  they  have  of  mortifica- 
tion ;  such  persons  can  easily  let  go  their  hold 
on  charity,  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  their  op- 
posers.  If  they  have  power,  they  rarely  fail  to 
use  it  so,  not  remembering  that  when  they 


absolved  themselves  from  the  life  of  love,  meek- 
ness and  patience,  they  abandoned  true  religion, 
and  contended  not  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  which  stood  therein,  but  for  mere 
words. 

"  It  is  here  that  proud  flesh  and  a  capricious 
head  dispute  for  religion,  and  not  an  humble 
heart  and  a  divine  frame  of  spirit.  Men  that 
are  angry  for  God,  passionate  for  Christ,  that 
call  names  for  religion  and  fling  stones  for  faith, 
may  tell  us  they  are  Christians  if  they  will,  but 
nobody  would  know  them  to  be  such  by  their 
fruits;  to  be  sure,  they  are  no  Christians  of 
Christ's  making. 

"  I  would  to  God,  that  the  disputants  of  our 
time  did  but  calmly  weigh  the  irreligiousness  of 
their  own  heats  for  religion,  and  see  if  what 
they  contend  for,  will  quit  the  cost,  will  counter- 
vail the  charge  of  departing  from  charity,  and 
making  a  sacrifice  of  peace  to  gain  their  point. 
Upon  so  seasonable  a  reflection,  I  am  confident 
they  would  find  that  they  rather  show  their  love 
to  opinion  than  truth,  and  seek  victory  more 
than  concord. 

"  Could  men  be  contented,  as  he  whom  they 
call  their  Lord  was,  to  declare  their  message  and 
not  strive  for  proselytes,  nor  vex  for  conquest, 
they  would  recommend  all  to  the  conscience, 
and,  if  it  must  be  so,  patiently  endure  contra- 
diction too,  and  so  lay  their  religion  as  he  did 
his,  not  in  violence,  but  in  suffering.  But  I 
must  freely  profess,  and  in  duty  and  conscience 
I  do  it,  that  I  cannot  call  that  religion  which  is 
introduced  against  the  laws  of  love,  meekness, 
and  friendship — superstition,  interest,  or  faction, 
I  may. 

"There  is  a  zeal  without  knowledge — that  is 
superstition:  there  is  a  zeal  against  knowledge — 
that  is  interest  or  faction,  the  true  heresy  :  there 
is  a  zeal  with  knowledge — that  is  religion  : 
therefore,  blind  obedience  may  be  superstition,  it 
cannot  be  religion  ;  and  if  you  view  the  countries 
of  cruelty,  you  will  find  them  superstitious  rather 
than  religious.  Religion  is  gentle;  it  makes  men 
better,  more  friendly,  loving,  and  patient  than 
before.  Are  men  impatient  of  having  their 
conceits  owned  ?  They  are  then  most  to  be 
suspected.  Error  and  superstition,  like  cracked 
titles  only  fear  to  be  searched,  and  run  and  cry 
for  authority  and  number.  But  pray  tell  me 
what  is  that  desired  uniformity  that  has  not 
unity,  and  that  unity  which  has  not  love,  meek- 
ness and  patience  in  it?  I  beseech  you  hear 
me,  for  those  men  depart  from  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  that  seek  with  anger  and  forward- 
ness to  promote  it.  Let  us  not  put  so  miserable 
a  cheat  upon  ourselves,  nor  such  an  affront  upon 
Christianity,  as  to  think  that  a  most  gentle  and 
patient  religion  can  be  advanced  by  most  un- 
gentle and  impatient  ways.  Alas !  it  is  for 
want  of  considering,  that  men  do  not  see  that  to 
disorder  the  mind  in  controversy,  is  a  greater  mis- 
chief than  to  carry  the  point  can  be  a  benefit, 
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inasmuch  as  it  is  not  to  be  religious,  to  appre- 
hend rightly,  but  to  do  well.  The  latter  can 
scarcely  be  without  the  former,  but  the  former 
often  is  without  the  latter." 


THE  IDENTITY  OF  RELIGION,  IN  ALL  AGES. 

"Religion  is  a  tie."— Crisp. 
(Concluded  from  page  M9.) 

III.  In  hastily  surveying  that  dispensation  of 
divine  mercy,  into  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  introduced,  through  the  intervention  of 
Moses,  we  find  the  same  great  essential  features 
of  true  religion,  both  as  respects  its  object,  and 
its  means. 

1.  We  would,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  that 
we  see  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  divine 
favour  and  sanction  were  universally  withdrawn 
from  the  patriarchal  institutions,  at  the  moment 
when  the  divine  voice  from  Mount  Sinai  gave  to 
Moses  the  special  instructions  by  which  the 
family  of  Abraham  was  to  be  governed.  Nor 
would  we  presume  to  set  limits  to  the  strivings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  those  who  lived  in  times 
when  the  primitive  institutions  were  much  cor- 
rupted. The  family  of  Abraham  were  the  fa- 
voured instruments  in  the  Lord's  hand,  of  pre- 
serving the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  in  the 
midst  of  prevalent  idolatry,  and  also  of  a  further 
unfolding  of  his  merciful  intentions  to  the  whole 
family  of  man.  In  this  economy,  under  a 
variety  of  significant  shadows,  that  grace  and 
truth  were  represented  which  were  to  be  fully 
seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  thus,  in 
respect  of  the  universal  church,  the  people  of 
Israel  were  chosen,  elected,  to  act  as  the  initia- 
tory schoolmaster,  to  prepare  for  the  higher 
form  of  the  Christian  economy. 

2.  The  most  distinguishing  privilege  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  the  divine  presence.  This 
was  constantly  manifested  to  them  in  their  early 
wanderings,  by  the  sign  of  the  cloud  by  day, 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night:  and  as  soon  as 
the  tabernacle  was  prepared,  with  ils  appropriate 
figures  and  emblems,  the  divine  presence  was 
manifested  between  the  cherubims,  within  the 
veil  of  the  innermost  sanctuary,  and  became  the 
living  oracle,  to  be  consulted  in  all  times  of 
emergency.  Here  was  a  constant  means  of 
divine  intercourse  established,  for  the  govern- 
ment and  guidance  of  this  peculiar  family ;  but 
it  must  be  observed,  that  every  individual  was 
not  admitted  to  it,  but  only  certain  delegated 
persons,  divinely  appointed,  who  acted  as  me- 
diators between  the  Lord  and  his  people.  Yet 
was  it  a  high  privilege  indeed,  to  each  individual 
of  this  family,  through  this  intervention,  to  have 
the  Lord  so  near  them  at  all  times,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  join  in  the  appropriate  sacrifices 
and  services  which,  though  but  the  patterns  of 
heavenly  things,  when  offered  in  faith,  were  ac- 
cepted of  Sod,  and  therefore  strengthened  and 
consoled  the  worshipper.    But  though  the  full 
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designs  of  divine  mercy  were  thus  hid  under 
figures,  and  the  divine  presence  was  shrouded 
within  the  innermost  veil  of  the  tabernacle,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which,  at  that  time,  every  heart 
might  be  a  sanctuary,  in  which  the  "good 
Spirit"  of  the  Lord  condescended,  in  measure, 
to  instruct,  and  in  which  the  intercourse  of  holy 
affections  was  to  be  known. 

3.  Not  less  evident  is  it,  that  the  sacrifices 
and  ritual  observances  under  the  law  had  refer- 
ence to  two  great  objects,  viz., — the  remission  of 
sins,  and  the  change  of  man's  heart,  as  the  es- 
sential means  of  reunion  and  true  peace  with 
God.  There  were  various  sin  offerings,  and 
services  for  purification,  but  there  was  one  great 
annual  occasion  on  which  all  the  people  were 
commanded  to  afflict  their  souls,  and  the  high- 
priest  entered  into  the  holiest  of  all,  with  solemn 
and  significant  rites,  to  make  atonement  by  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  for  his  own  sins  and  the 
sins  of  the  people.  There  was  also  the  daily 
incense,  and  the  appointed  offerings  of  acknow- 
ledgment and  thanksgivings  for  mercies  received, 
figuring  those  sweet  and  holy  affections,  which 
are  ever  due  from  man  to  his  Creator,  Redeemer, 
and  Preserver. 

4.  There  was  a  legal  national  righteousness  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  appointed  services  of  the 
law,  but  the  very  basis  of  the  covenant,  as  re- 
garded the  people,  was,  that  they  should  be  con- 
formed to  God,  and  obey  his  statutes  in  all 
things.  Moses,  by  the  divine  command,  said  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I 
the  Lord  your  God  am  holy."  Levit.  xix.  2. 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might."  Deut.  vi.  5.  And  when  the  people 
forgot  their  love  and  duty,  and  yet  thought  to  be 
accepted  in  their  legal  services,  how  severely 
were  the  prophets  commanded  to  reprove  them, 
and  with  what  comparative  slight  do  they  speak 
of  the  appointed  services  of  the  tabernacle,  or 
the  temple.  Thus  we  see  that  at  all  times  God 
has  had  regard  to  the  heart. 

5.  "  To  what  purpose,"  says  Isaiah,  "  is  the 
multitude  of  your  services  unto  me."  "Bring 
no  more  vain  oblations, — incense  is  an  abomi- 
nation unto  me."  "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean ; 
put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before 
mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well ; 
seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the 
fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow :  come  now  and 
let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord ;  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool.  "ch.  i.  v.  11 — 18.  "Where- 
with," says  the  prophet  Micah,  "shall  I  come 
before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high 
God?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt 
offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with 
ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I  give  my 
first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fmit  of  my 
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body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  He  hath  shewed 
thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 
ch.  vi.  6—8. 

6.  The  character  of  true  religion,  in  all  ages, 
is  here  strikingly  portrayed  ;  and  it  is  observable, 
that  the  prophets  speak  to  the  people  as  being 
in  possession  of  a  spiritual  energy,  to  obey  the 
call  to  repentance,  although  Isaiah  describes 
those  whom  he  addresses,  as  "  the  rulers  of 
Sodom  and  the  people  of  Gomorrah."  Those 
who  yielded  to  the  divine  call  were  not,  however, 
we  may  safely  believe,  led  to  think  lightly  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  its  services.  The 
pious  Jew,  who  was  turned  from  the  error  of 
his  way — hating  sin — rejoiced  in  his  intercourse 
•with  God,  through  the  divinely  appointed  means. 
He  found  his  confidence  in  the  covenant  of 
mercy  confirmed  in  the  solemn  services  of  the 
temple,  and  especially  of  the  annual  atonement, 
though  he  might  see  very  dimly  the  full  signifi- 
cation of  these  rites.  "Walking  by  faith  in  that 
which  was  revealed  to  him,  he  was  a  true  son 
of  Abraham,  believing  in,  and  looking  for,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  unto  the  fathers. 

7.  Glorious  as  was  the  temple,  whilst  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  was  there,  the  evangelical 
prophet  was  directed  to  declare,  "  Thus  saith  the 
high  and  holy  One,  who  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble, 
and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones." 
The  light  of  the  gospel  day  beams  through  the 
clouds  and  shadows  of  the  legal  dispensation, 
and  shows  the  essential  character  of  true  religion, 
in  the  restoration  of  man's  immediate  intercourse 
with  his  reconciled  Father  and  Lord.  Here  we 
see  the  lines  of  that  glorious  day,  which,  glori- 
ous in  its  simplicity,  was  in  the  latter  times  to 
supersede  all  the  splendour  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual. 

8.  Very  strikingly  are  the  features  of  the  one 
religion  portrayed  in  the  Psalms  of  David. 
Absent  from  his  beloved  Jerusalem,  he  longs,  he 
thirsts,  he  pants  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 
"How  amiable,"  he  exclaims,  "are  thy  taber- 
nacles, O  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  my  soul  longeth,  yea 
even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord  :  my 
heart  and  my  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God  :" 
yet  highly  as  he  values  the  appointed  place  and 
means  of  access  to  Jehovah,  he  recognises,  at 
the  same  time,  the  divine  omnipresence,  and 
says,  "My  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful 
lips,  when  I  remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and 
meditate  on  thee  in  the  night  watches."  But  it 
is  in  the  hour  of  his  distress,  under  deep  com- 
punction for  sin,  that  he  recognises  most  fully 
the  universal  means  and  attendant  circumstances 
of  man's  reconciliation  with  a  just  and  oflendrd 
Creator.    1.  Remission  of  sins. — "Have  mercy 
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upon  me  O  God,  according  to  thy  loving  kind- 
ness ;  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender 
mercies,  blot  out  my  transgressions."  2.  Change 
of  heart. — "  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  my  in- 
iquity, and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin ;  create  in 
me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me."  3.  Repentance. — "  For  I 
acknowledge  my  transgressions,  and  my  sin  is 
ever  before  me."  4.  The  divine  requirements  of 
man. — "  Thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts, 
and  in  the  hidden  part,  thou  shalt  make  me  to 
know  wisdom."  5.  The  need  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. — #«  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence, 
and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.  Restore 
unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  uphold  me 
with  thy  free  Spirit."  6.  The  true  offerings. — 
"  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give 
it ;  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt 
not  despise."  There  is  but  one  direct  mention 
in  the  midst  of  these  petitions  of  any  typical 
rite.  In  the  seventh  verse,  David  says,  "Purge 
me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean;  wash  me 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow."  With  a 
bunch  of  hyssop,  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb,  the  Israelites  sprinkled  their  doors, 
when  the  destroying  angel  smote  the  first-born 
of  Egypt.  David  rests  not,  however,  on  any 
outward  rite ;  but,  penetrated  with  the  sense  of 
his  alienated  condition  by  nature,  and  his  deep 
sinfulness,  he  throws  himself  altogether  upon  the 
free  and  tender  mercies  of  a  compassionate  Lord. 
It  is  pardon,  change  of  heart,  and  renewed  com- 
munion with  God,  that  he  seeks,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  his  soul.  Surely  we  have  here 
an  exhibition  of  the  principles  of  the  one  only 
religion — the  religion  of  all  ages.  Let  it  not, 
however,  for  a  moment,  be  supposed,  that  the 
feelings  expressed  by  David,  in  the  fifty-first 
Psalm,  are  at  variance  with  his  love  of  the  hill 
of  Zion,  or  with  his  coveting,  poetically,  the 
privilege  of  the  birds  which  dwelt  about  the 
altars  of  the  Lord.  There  the  Almighty  had 
chosen  for  his  people  to  meet  and  to  honour 
him,  in  divinely  appointed  services.  It  is  ever 
the  pleasure  and  the  longing  of  the  true  servant 
to  do  his  Master's  will;  and  ever  in  connexion 
with  doing  the  will  of  the  divine  Master,  his 
living  presence  is  known  to  stimulate,  strengthen, 
and  comfort  the  faithful  servant. 

IV.  Nothing  which  we  have  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  essentially  spiritual  character  of  true 
religion  in  all  ages,  will,  we  trust,  have  been 
considered  as  in  any  degree  derogating  from  the 
value  and  importance  of  that  fuller  display  of 
the  divine  mercy  which  is  exhibited  in  the  new 
covenant  of  grace,  by  Jesus  Christ.  Though 
the  holy  men  of  the  former  dispensations 
walked  in  the  one  true  faith,  and  took  a  living 
hold  on  the  great  promise  of  a  deliverer,  who 
was  to  come  in  the  latter  days  ;  yet,  in  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  These  all 
having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  re- 
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eived  not  the  promise :  God  having  provided 
ome  better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us 
iphould  not  be  made  perfect."  Heb.  xi.  40,  41. 
[(Those  good  things  which  all  the  services  of  their 
|law  signified,  are  fulfilled  in  Christ.  "  The  law 
Imade  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a 
(better  hope  did,  by  the  which  we  draw  nigh 
junto  God."    Heb.  vii.  19. 

The  fact  that  the  legal  services  of  the  Temple 
constituted  a  system  of  symbols — the  types  of 
Igood  things  to  come,  which  good  things  are  in- 
troduced by  the  Gospel,  places  the  two  dispen- 
sations in  their  true  relation  to  each  other.  The 
Gospel  consists  of  realities.  The  full  remedies 
for  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  for  the  removal  of  the 
separation  of  man  by  sin  from  his  heavenly 
Father,  are  found,  and  only  fully  found,  in  Christ, 
whose  birth  was  announced  to  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem  by  the  angel,  as  "  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy."  He  came  to  "give  light  to  them 
that  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace." 
Luke  i.  79.  Of  Him,  the  great  forerunner  said, 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  John  i.  29. 

Our  remaining  space  in  this  little  work  obliges 
us  considerably  to  contract  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  our  essay ;  if,  however,  we  have  cor- 
rectly indicated  the  essential  features  of  true  re- 
ligion, under  the  preceding  dispensations,  the 
reader,  we  believe,  will  not  be  unwilling  to  admit 
that  they  are  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  the 
gospel  day.  If  true  religion  always  brought 
man  into  a  measure  of  likeness  to  his  holy  Cre- 
ator, and  into  peaceful  union  with  him,  such  is 
pre-eminently  the  office  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Its  great  idea  is  this  nearness — this  reunion. 
The  predicted  name  of  the  deliverer  is  "Ema- 
nuel," God  with  us.  Isaiah  vii.  14.  Christ,  in 
his  people,  and  his  people  in  Him,  is  the  high 
privilege  of  the  gospel  times.  "  Through  Him 
we  all  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father." 
Ephes.  ii.  18.  There  is  an  entire  harmony  be- 
tween the  finished  work  of  Christ,  in  his  one 
offering  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  and  the  continued  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  the  soul. 
These  things  are  bound  together  in  inseparable 
union.  He  who  is  the  One  Mediator  between 
God  and  Man,  is  to  be  known  in  the  hearts  of 
his  lowly  disciples,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
Church,  as  their  King  to  rule  over  them,  and 
their  Bishop  to  instruct  them.  The  Law,  with 
its  multiplied  figures,  "its  weak  and  beggarly 
elemenls,"  has  passed  away,  as  clouds  and 
shadows  which  obscured  the  full  shining  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  Its  expiatory  sacrifices 
are  superseded  by  the  offering  of  Jesus  Christ, 
once  for  all ;  its  washings  and  purifications,  by 
the  one  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  its  paschal 
supper,  by  the  spiritual  partaking  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  "Neither  circumcision 
availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new 


creature."  The  law  of  Christianity  is  a  law  of 
love  and  holiness — it  is  a  dispensation  of  blessed 
liberty,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  holy  restraint. 
No  more  is  Jerusalem  or  the  temple  the  es- 
pecial place  of  worship  ;  but  in  every  place,  and 
from  every  heart,  incense — the  pure  offering  of 
holy  affections — may  ascend  acceptably  to  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ.  The  primitive  union  of 
faith,  love  and  filial  fear,  is  fully  restored. 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  essay,  we  would 
observe,  that  if  true  religion  in  its  objects  and 
character,  was  heretofore  a  definite  thing, 
founded  on  divine  appointment  and  revelation,  it 
is  at  least  not  less  so  at  the  present  time.  Its 
basis  is — that  God  hath  spoken — spoken  out- 
wardly, through  various  agencies,  chosen  by  in- 
finite wisdom  and  love  to  man  ;  and  inwardlybj 
his  Spirit,  enlightening,  convincing,  and  con- 
verting the  soul.  True  religion  never  was  the 
work  of  human  invention  or  mere  human  feeling. 
All  its  contractions  and  corruptions  more  or  less 
assume  the  opposite  of  this  position ;  and  it 
would  not,  we  apprehend,  be  very  difficult  to 
show,  that  error  as  well  as  truth,  in  connexion 
with  religion,  has  been  essentially  the  same  in 
all  ages. — Annual  Monitor. 


HUMANITY  OF  THE  MOSAIC  CODE. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Mosaic  code  is  the  rich  vein  of  humanity  which 
runs  through  it.  The  poor  there  find  themselves 
traced  back  to  the  same  parentage,  loved  by  the 
same  God,  bound  by  the  same  religious  ties, 
with  their  wealthy  neighbours.  At  the  sanctuary 
and  the  altar,  the  only  distinction  is  one  in  their 
favour,  namely,  that  by  which  the  least  costly 
offering  on  their  part  is  pronounced  no  less  ac- 
ceptable than  the  hecatomb  which  the  rich  may 
bring.  In  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  the  voice 
from  Sinai  made  special  mention  of  the  man 
servant  and  the  maid  servant;  nor  is  there  one 
among  the  many  appointed  festivals,  in  which 
they,  together  with  the  poor  and  stranger,  are 
not  specially  enumerated  among  the  guests. 
Mark  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  the  following 
laws :  "  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and 
fallen  into  decay  with  thee,  then  thou  shalt  re- 
lieve him  ;  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger  and  a 
sojourner."  "Take  thou  no  usury  of  him  nor 
increase."  "  If  thou  take  his  raiment  to  pledge, 
thou  shalt  deliver  it  to  him  again  when  the  sun 
goeth  down,  that  he  may  sleep  in  his  own  rai- 
ment and  bless  thee."  "  Thou  shalt  not  oppress 
a  hired  servant  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether 
he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of  the  strangers  that 
are  of  the  land  within  thy  gates.  At  his  day 
thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the 
sun  go  down  upon  it;  for  he  is  poor  and  setteth 
his  heart  upon  it :  lest  he  cry  against  thee  to  the 
Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee."  "  When  thou 
cuttest  down  thy  harvest  in  the  field,  and  hast 
forgotten  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go 
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again  to  fetch  it.  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive 
tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again. 
When  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard, 
thou  shalt  not  glean  it  afterward.  It  shall  be 
for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow." 
"  If  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee,  thou  shalt  not 
vex  him,  but  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself;  for 
ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  In  addition  to 
all  these  merciful  provisions,  when  a  poor  man 
alienated  his  patrimony,  or  sold  himself  into 
servitude,  he  could  do  so  only  for  a  term  of 
years;  and  when  the  year  of  jubilee  arrived, 
though  the  debt  were  unpaid,  the  debtor  resumed 
his  freehold  and  returned  to  the  home  of  his 
fathers.  These  laws  banished  from  poverty  all 
show  of  abjectness,  and  embraced  the  extremes 
of  social  life  in  a  finely  woven  network  of  the 
kindliest  sympathies  and  charities.  Nor  does 
the  whole  period  of  Jewish  history,  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  among  its  many  records  of  apos- 
tacy  and  guilt,  reveal  a  single  trace  of  the  disa- 
bilities, sufferings  and  unnatural  crimes  among 
the  poor,  which  deform  the  annals  of  all  other 
ancient  nations. — JV.  American  Review. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  19,  1848. 

Our  readers  will  learn  from  the  Summary  of 
News,  that  Congress,  in  conformity  with  a  resolu- 
tion some  time  previously  come  to,  closed  its  sit- 
tings at  12,  M.,  on  Second  day.  the  14th  inst.,  after 
a  session  of  more  than  eight  months.  It  is  scarcely- 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  advert  to  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities attached  to  all  bodies  of  this  charac- 
ter, or  to  our  own  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  particular.  These  are  pretty  well  under- 
stood, and  it  ought  to  be  but  a  liberal  presumption, 
that  each  Senator  and  Representative  is  desirous 
conscientiously  to  discharge  them,  as  in  the  sight 
of  Him  who  controls  the  destinies  of  nations,  and 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  common  country, 
which  their  position  makes  it  more  especially 
their  duty  to  guard  and  promote. 

A  Peace  has  happily  been  negotiated  with 
Mexico  ;  and  long  may  the  sword — if  that  period  so 
devoutly  to  be  desired,  when  it  shall  be  turned 
into  a  ploughshare,  is  not  yet  to  break  upon  our 
country — rest,  sheathed  in  its  scabbard  !  We  have 
come  into  possession  of,  and  extended  our  jurisdic- 
tion over  territories  of  untold  acres,  including  many 
tribes  of  Indians,  who  should  confidently  look  to 
us  for  protection,  and  for  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  ad  vantages  of  civilized  life.  Shall  we  disap- 
point this  reasonable  hope?  The  action,  in  seve- 
ral particulars,  of  the  Congress  just  closed,  has 
declared,  in  no  equivocal  language,  that  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Blave  are  brightening — that  the  founda- ' 


tion  of »lhe  monstrous  institution  of  slavery  shows 
symptoms  of  being  undermined,  and  its  pillars  of  tot- 
tering. However  faint  these  may  be,  the  philanthro- 
pist and  the  Christian  will  fondly  cherish  them,  and 
pray  to  our  common  Father  that  he  would  en- 
lighten us  all  to  perceive,  that  on  all  occasions, 
there  is  an  expediency  even,  in  the  claims  of  immu- 
table Justice. 


Stretching,  as  our  country  does,  over  such  a 
range  of  latitude  and  longitude,  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
expected  that  almost  every  season  there  may 
occur  in  particular  sections  a  deficiency  in  some 
of  the  crops.  So  far,  however,  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  the  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  grass,  have 
been  almost  uniformly  good,  and  although  partial 
droughts  have  affected  some  neighbourhoods,  the 
prospect  of  Indian  corn — our  great  staple — is  very 
promising.  General  health  prevails;  and  surely 
prosperity  should  make  us  kindly  affectioned  one 
towards  another. 


Died, — On  the  4th  inst.,  with  bronchial  and 
pulmonary  consumption,  at  Laurens,  Otsego  Co., 
New  York,  Gideon  Cornell,  aged  45  years,  a 
member  of  Butternuts  Monthly  Meeting. 

Through  a  protracted  illness,  this  dear  friend 
was  enabled,  by  the  power  of  divine  grace,  to  bear 
his  sufferings  with  Christian  patience  and  resigna- 
tion; often  expressing  a  desire  to  endure  all  for 
Christ's  sake,  who  died  for  him,  and  to  experience 
perfect  purity  of  soul,  whatever  the  body  might 
have  to  suffer.  Having  passed  through  much  ex- 
ercise of  mind,  and  being  anxiously  solicitous  to 
witness  the  great  work  of  salvation  accomplished, 
he  was  mercifully  favoured  toward  the  close,  to 
triumph  over  death  and  the  grave;  saying,  they 
had  neither  sting  nor  victory  :  and  though  he  was 
to  pass  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death, 
he  feared  no  evil,  for  the  rod  and  the  staff  com- 
forted him.  He  expressed  his  thankfulness  for 
his  sufferings,  saying  they  were  to  finish  the  great 
work,  and  he  should  go  to  sleep  in  Jesus.  He 
gave  much  pathetic  exhortation  to  those  who  were 
with  him,  admonishing  them  to  keep  close  to  their 
divine  Master,  and  be  thus  prepared  to  enter  into 
his  rest.  His  bereaved  widow  and  friends  are  not 
left  to  mourn  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  but 
rather  to  rejoice  in  the  evidence  afforded  of  his  final 
acceptance  through  the  mercy  and  merits  of  the 
Redeemer. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  Farnham,  Canada  East, 

on  the  10th  of  last  month,  in  the  47th  year  of  his 
age,  David  E.  Knowles,  a  valuable  member  and 
minister  of  Farnham  Monthly  Meeting.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  this  Friend  had  travel- 
led extensively  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  though 
under  great  bodily  infirmity.  About  the  year  1840, 
he  visited  several  of  the  Indian  tribes,  on  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  meetings  of 
Friends  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  He  afterwards  paid 
a  general  visit  to  New  England  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  visited  the  eastern 
parts  of  New  England,  besides  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  summer  of  last  year, 
after  a  partial  recovery  from  a  painful  disease,  he 
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gain  set  out  on  an  extensive  journey  through  Ca- 
ada  West,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Indiana 
nd  Ohio.  From  this  service  he  was  favoured  to 
eturn  to  his  family  and  home,  where  in  a  few  days 
fterwards  he  finished  his  course. 

 ,  At  Nantucket,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 

list.,  after  a  short  illness,  Zenas  Gardner  in  the 
ightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member,  and 
sr  many  years  an  elder  of  Nantucket  Monthly 
leeting.  His  end  was  peaceful,  and  his  friends 
.ave  the  consolation  of  believing  that  his  spirit, 
jurified  under  trial,  has,  through  redeeming  mercy, 
3und  a  home  with  the  just  made  perfect,  where 
he  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
re  at  rest. 

 ,  On  the  3d  inst. ,  after  a  short  illness,  Jacob 

'arker,  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 

ADVICES  OF  LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  747.) 

Amongst  the  numerous  benevolent  undertak- 
es, which  now  interest  the  minds  of  our  coun- 
rymen,  we  contemplate,  with  much  satisfaction, 
Ine  general  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
)ur  sense  of  that  inestimable  treasure  has  been 
requently  acknowledged  ;  and  we  feel  ourselves 
ngaged  to  call  the  attention  of  such  of  our  mem- 
firs  as  may  be  employed  in  this  salutary  work, 
3  the  supreme  importance  of  giving  heed  to  that 
Hvine  Word,  to  which  the  Scriptures  bear  testi- 
mony. This  Word  is  Christ;  the  "Bread  of 
ife,"*  and  the  "  Light  of  men  ;"  that  "  Light 
jrhich  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
?orld."t  If  we  are  earnest  to  obey  the  teach- 
ngs  of  this  unerring  guide,  we  shall  be  led  to  cry 
p  the  Lord,  that  he  would  preserve  us  from  self- 
xaltation ;  from  attributing  to  ourselves  or 
'thers,  that  honour  which  is  due  to  Him  alone: 
ve  shall  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  should  mistake 
ut  proper  sphere  of  usefulness,  or  suffer  any 
•nrsuit,  however  laudable  in  itself,  to  divert  us 
rom  our  true  allotment  of  labour  in  the  church. 
This  watchfulness  unto  prayer  can  alone  ensure 
<ur  growth  in  religious  experience,  and  our  estab- 
ishment  in  every  good  word  and  work.  1813. 

It  has  afforded  us  much  satisfaction  to  believe, 
hat  the  Christian  practice  of  daily  reading  in 
amilies  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  a  sub- 
equent  pause  for  retirement  and  reflection,  is  in- 
Teasing  amongst  us.  We  conceive  that  it  is  both 
he  duty  and  the  interest  of  those  who  believe  in 
he  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  possess 
he  invaluable  treasure  of  the  sacred  records,  fre- 
[uently  to  recur  to  them  for  instruction  and  con- 
olation.  We  are  desirous  that  this  wholesome 
lomestic  regulation  may  be  adopted  every  where, 
leads  of  families,  who  have  themselves  experi- 
enced the  benefit  of  religious  instruction,  will  do 
veil  to  consider  whether,  in  this  respect,  they 
tave  not  a  duty  to  discharge  to  their  servants 
nd  others  of  their  household.    Parents  looking 

•  John  vi.  48.  f  lb.  i.  4,  9.  I 


sincerely  for  help  to  Him  of  whom  these  Scrip- 
tures testify,  may  notunfrequently,  on  such  occa- 
sions, feel  themselves  enabled  and  engaged  to 
open  to  the  minds  of  their  interesting;  charge,  the 
great  truths  of  Christian  duty,  and  Christian  re- 
demption.   1815.   P.  E. 

The  practice  of  frequent  retirement  in  spirit, 
greatly  assists  us  on  our  way  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  If  an  impartial  review  of  our  conduct 
then  takes  place,  and  if  the  sincere  and  secret 
petition  is  raised  for  Almighty  help,  we  are  led 
from  an  undue  attachment  to  the  things  of  this 
life,  and  our  hopes  and  dependence  are  increas- 
ingly placed  upon  our  Holy  Redeemer.  The 
sacred  truths  of  the  Bible  are  often  at  such  times 
brought  to  remembrance  with  consolation  and 
strength.  It  is  one  among  the  many  evidences 
of  the  divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  that, 
in  the  various  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  its 
invaluable  contents  have  produced  in  true  be- 
lievers a  harmonizing  sense  of  their  blessed 
effects.  If  in  humility, -and  in  reliance  upon  the 
Spirit  which  gave  them  forth,  we  are  diligent  in 
reading  these  sacred  writings,  we  become  in- 
creasingly sensible  of  their  value.  We  are  then 
prepared  from  our  own  experience  to  say  that 
they  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  we  readily  sub- 
scribe to  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  in  order 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end  they 
need  no  human  comment:  and  we  are  anxious 
that  our  fellow-men,  in  every  region  of  the  globe, 
may  possess  and  may  be  able  to  read  the  volume 
of  inspiration.    1825.  P.  E. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  daily  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  families  of  Friends,  is 
so  prevalent  as  it  is,  and  we  earnestly  desire  that 
this  practice  may  be  observed  by  all  our  mem- 
bers, and  that  those  who  neglect  the  performance 
of  it,  would  seriously  consider  the  great  injury 
which  they  and  their  families  suffer  by  such 
omission.  The  more  we  rightly  know  and  com- 
prehend the  truths  of  the  Bible,  the  more  we 
shall  find  that  they  contribute,  under  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  their  practical  application 
to  our  moral  and  religious  conduct,  to  lead  us 
forward  in  the  way  of  life  and  salvation.  We 
therefore  earnestly  recommend  to  all,  the  dili- 
gent private  reading  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  practice  already  alluded  to.  1828. 
P.  E. 

In  addition  to  the  practice  of  the  family-read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  importance  of 
which  we  deeply  feel,  be  encouraged  often  to 
read  them  in  private  :  cherish  a  humble  and  sin- 
cere desire  to  receive  them  in  their  genuine  im- 
port ;  and  at  the  same  time,  dear  friends,  avoid 
all  vain  speculations  upon  unfulfilled  prophecy. 
Forbear  from  presumptuously  endeavouring  to 
determine  the  mode  of  the  future  government  of 
the  world,  or  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Seek  an 
enlightened  sense  of  the  various  delusions  of  our 
common  enemy,  to  which  we  are  all  liable ;  ask 
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of  God  that  your  meditations  upon  the  sacred 
writings  may  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  their  effect,  when  thus  read,  is  to  pro- 
mote an  increase  of  practical  piety,  and  the  right 
performance  of  all  our  civil  and  religious  duties, 
and  not  to  encourage  vain  and  fruitless  investiga- 
tions- Remember,  dear  friends,  that  they  are 
"  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnish- 
ed unto  all  good  works."*  And,  whilst  we  fully 
acknowledge  that  "  all  scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,"  a  view  supported  by  sound 
and  undeniable  rational  evidence,  let  us  ever  bear 
in  mind,  that  it  is  only  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation. t  As  this  precious  faith  is  sought 
for  and  prevails,  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  our  hearts,  most  satisfactorily  confirms 
our  belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  these  inesti- 
mable writings,  and  increases  our  gratitude  for 
the  possession  of  them,  and  for  the  knowledge 
of  that  redemption  which  comes  by  the  Lord 
Jesus.    1832.  P.  E. 


HABIT. 

We  all  acknowledge  the  strength  of  habit. 
Its  power  increases  with  time.  In  youth,  it  may 
seem  to  us  like  the  filmy  line  of  the  spider;  in 
age,  like  the  fly  caught  in  its  toils,  we  struggle 
in  vain. 

Can  we  be  too  attentive  to  the  habits  that  our 
children  form  ?  too  assiduous  that  the  virtues 
which  we  cherish  in  them,  should  have  a  deep 
root  in  correct  principle  ?  We  wish  them  to 
become  benevolent.  The  proper  basis  of  their 
benevolence,  is  sympathetic  feeling,  a  desire  for 
the  comfort  and  improvement  of  others,  in  con- 
formity to  the  command  and  example  of  their 
Heavenly  Father. 

Forgelfulness  of  self,  and  that  amiable  temper 
which  at  once  ensures  and  imparts  happiness, 
are  not  adverse  to  decision  of  character.  On 
the  contrary,  their  combination  is  natural,  and 
necessary  to  produce  high  excellence.  We  are 
not  told  that  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  the 
breast  of  his  Master,  was  deficient  in  decision  of 
character,  but  we  know  that  he  possessed  more 
of  those  amiable  virtues  which  engage  affection, 
than  he  who  drew  his  sword,  and  smote  the 
servant  of  the  high-priest.  The  ardent  tempera- 
ment, which  prompted  the  asseveration,  "though 
I  die  with  thee,  I  will  not  deny  thee,"  is  allur- 
ing ;  but  John  withstood  the  shock  of  tempta- 
tion, when  Peter  fell. 

To  teach  the  science  of  self-government,  is 
the  great  end  of  education.  Every  hint,  to  as- 
sist in  promoting  a  correct  balance  of  feeling,  is 
important  to  the  mother.  She  will  probably, 
sometimes,  be  annoyed,  by  a  tendency  to  peevish- 
ness, in  her  little  ones.    Let  her  be  doubly 

•  2  Tim.  iii.  10.  f  H>.  13- 


watchful  against  being  fretful  herself.  Nothi: 
is  sooner  caught,  by  those  whose  virtues  a 
feeble,  than  the  language  of  complaint.  If  % 
indulge  in  it  ourselves,  how  can  we  hope  to  su 
press  it  in  our  children  ?  With  what  proprie 
can  we  reprove  them  ?  Let  us  check  in  thi 
presence,  every  murmur  that  may  rise  to  o 
lips,  and  teach  them  by  our  own  cheerful  ma 
ner,  to  walk  with  an  open  and  admiring  ej 
through  the  picture-gallery  of  life. 

Kind  words,  and  affectionate  epithets  betwe 
children  of  the  same  family,  are  delightfi 
Though  the  love  of  brothers  and  sisters,  is  plai; 
ed  deep  in  the  heart,  and  seldom  fails  to  reve 
itself  on  every  trying  emergency,  yet  its  de\l 
lopements  and  daily  interchange,  ask  the  regu! 
tion  of  parental  care.  Competitions  should 
soothed,  differences  composed,  and  forbearan 
required,  on  the  broad  principle  of  that  fraten 
duty,  which  God  has  enjoined. 

In  familiar  conversation,  examples  might 
quoted  from  history,  of  the  sweet  exercise 
fraternal  affection,  where  the  softening  influenc 
of  the  Christian  religion  were  unknown.  Soi 
little  listeners  were  once  very  pleasantly  i 
pressed,  by  hearing  the  story  of  the  love  of  1 
Emperor  Titus,  for  his  brother  Domitian. 
was  the  more  praise-worthy,  because  there  w 
between  them  no  congeniality  of  taste.  Doi 
tian  often  spoke  unkindly  to  his  brother,  a 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  even  altemp' 
to  instigate  the  army  to  rebellion.    But  Ti 
made  no  changes  in  his  treatment.    He  woi 
not  suffer  others  to  mention  him  with  disrespe 
He  ever  spoke  of  him,  as  his  beloved  broth  1 
his  successor  to  the  empire.    Sometimes,  wr 
they  were  alone,  he  earnestly  entreated  him  wi 
tears,  to  reciprocate  that  love  which  he  hi 
always  borne  him,  and  would  continue  to  bit 
him,  to  the  end  of  life.    This  fraternal  attatli 
ment,  was  the  more  affecting,  because  exemplifl 
by  a  heathen,  and  partaking  of  the  character  I 
that  precept  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  to  "  ren«J 
good  for  evil,"  which  he  could  never  have  b(l 
taught.  ! 

The  deportment  of  the  older  children  of  | 
family,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  youngB 
Their  obedience,  or  insubordination  opera* 
throughout  the  whole  circle.  Especially,  is  1 
station  of  the  eldest  daughter,  one  of  eminent 
She  drank  the  first  draught  of  the  mother's  lol 
She  usually  enjoys  most  of  her  counsel,  :1 
companionship.  In  her  absence,  she  is  I 
natural  viceroy.  Let  the  mother  take  douB 
pains  to  form  her  on  a  correct  model,  to  m;6 
her  amiable,  diligent,  domestic,  pious,  trust? 
that  the  image  of  those  virtues,  may  leave  * 
pressions  on  the  soft,  waxen  hearts  of  | 
younger  ones,  to  whom  she  may,  in  the  pnl 
dence  of  God,  be  called  to  fill  the  place  of  a  il 
tcrnal  guide. 

Children  should  be  required  to  treat  domest 
with  propriety.    Those,  on  whom  the  comrt 
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|a  family  so  essentially  depends,  are  entitled  to 
fidness  and  sympathy.  The  theory,  that  in- 
istry,  and  good  conduct  are  worthy  of  respect, 
whatever  rank  they  are  found,  cannot  be  too 
rly  illustrated  and  enforced  on  the  members  of 
household. 

(Be  careful  to  teach  your  children  gratitude. 
|ad  them  to  acknowledge  every  favour  that 
ey  receive.  Accustom  them  to  distinguish 
1  th  a  marked  regard,  their  instructors,  and  those 
jfio  have  aided  them  in  the  attainment  of  good- 
jss  or  piety. 

ilFilial  love  should  be  cherished.  It  has  espe- 
|dly,  a  softening  and  ennobling  effect  on  the 
(asculiue  heart.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
iifnost  all  illustrious  men,  have  been  distinguished 
I  love  for  their  mother. 

(Gratitude  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  filial 
|ection.  It  often  reveals  itself  in  a  mosttouch- 
:g  manner,  when  parents  moulder  in  the  dust, 
j  induces  obedience  to  their  precepts,  and  lender 
ive  for  their  memory. 

In  developing  the  character  of  our  children, 
I:  us  ever  keep  in  view  their  distinct  depart- 
ijsnts,  sentient,  social,  intellectual,  accountable  ; 
I  d  give  nutriment,  and  exercise,  to  each.  Let 

make  them  industrious,  as  a  means  of  happi- 
jss,  and  a  safeguard  from  temptation.  The 

lue  of  time  should  be  taught  them,  even  of  its 
ijiallest  particles.    Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  enforc- 

?  the  sentiment  of  Franklin,  that  "  time  is 
joney,"  has  well  added,  "  when  we  change  a 
jinea,  the  shillings  escape,  as  things  of  small 

count ;  so  when  we  break  a  day  by  idleness 

the  morning,  the  rest  of  the  hours  lose  their 

iportance  in  our  eyes."  But  from  the  highest 
|  all  motives,  that  for  our  days,  hours,  and  mo- 
unts, we  must  give  account  to  God,  should  we 
ijarn  our  children  to  improve  their  time,  and 
I'ead  to  waste  it. 

j  Mothers,  whatever  you  wish  your  children  to 
^come,  strive  to  exhibit  in  your  own  lives  and 
^nversation.  Do  not  send  them  in  to  an  unex- 
jored  country,  without  a  guide.  Put  yourselves 
their  head.  Lead  the  way,  like  Moses,  ihrough 
|e  wilderness,  to  Pisgah.  The  most  certain 
,pde  for  you  to  fix  habits,  is  the  silent  ministry 
F  example.  Thus  impressed  on  th>e  young 
ijmd,  amid  the  genial  atmosphere  of  a  happy 
re-side,  they  become  incorporated  with  estab- 
fjhed  trains  of  thought,  and  with  the  elements 
I  bei"g- 

ij  I  knew  the  children  of  a  family,  who  seemed 
(ways  amiable.  Their  countenances  wore  the 
,inshine  of  the  heart.  Among  their  young  as- 
ipciates,  they  were  obliging  and  kind.  If  there 
(ere  mischief  or  trouble  in  school,  they  had 
,either  "  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter."  Wherever 
t»ey  visited,  not  only  their  friends  in  the  parlour, 
ut  the  servants  loved  them,  and  wished  them  to 
^ntinue  long  their  guests.  Those  who  were 
jiarned,  diffused  throughout  their  households 
|ie  spirit  of  order  and  happiness.    On  inquiring 


how  they  had  been  educated,  I  found  that  the 
mother  had  kept  them  much  with  herself,  during 
the  most  plastic  period  of  their  existence,  and 
that  the  rules  which  she  had  given  them,  had 
regulated  her  own  conduct.  So,  the  quiet  beauty 
of  her  example,  and  the  influences  of  a  happy 
fire-side,  were  the  machinery  which  she  had 
used,  to  render  them  amiable,  benevolent  and 
pious. 

A  standard  of  good  manners  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  family  circle.  We  appreciate  the 
value  of  such  manners,  in  mixed  society.  They 
are  a  letter  of  credit,  in  the  hand  of  a  stranger. 
So  much  is  every  person  subject  to  their  fascina- 
tion, that  the  unworthy  study  to  acquire  them, 
as  a  means  of  ensnaring  their  prey.  Why 
should  the  wife,  or  the  husband,  lay  aside  those 
courtesies,  which  are  associated,  with  the  growth, 
perhaps,  with  the  birth  of  their  love  1  Some 
writer  has  remarked  that  the  cardinal  duties  are 
claimed  as  rights,  but  the  refined  attentions,  the 
watchful  kindnesses,  which  make  the  stream  of 
domestic  life  so  sparkling,  will  ever  rank  as  pre- 
cious favours,  which  it  is  ungenerous  to  omit. 
They  ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  omitted,  were  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  whose  eyes  are 
ever  fixed  upon  the  parents,  in  the  spirit  of  imi- 
tation. 

Perhaps,  we  reflect  too  little  on  the  cour- 
teousness  of  Jesus,  our  Master  and  Exemplar. 
"  When  ye  come  into  an  house,  said  he,  salute 
it."  We  all  know  that  the  oriental  modes  of 
salutation,  involved  much  more  of  ceremony 
than  our  own.  Still,  the  Saviour,  who  ever  de- 
cried the  giving  of  undue  honour  to  men,  sanc- 
tions and  enjoins  them,  at  the  entrance  of  every 
dwelling.  Neither  are  these  marks  of  respect,  to 
be  reserved  for  those  whom  we  best  love,  or 
most  desire  to  conciliate.  "  If  ye  salute  your 
brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  ? 
Do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ?"  The  inference 
is  obvious,  that  all  should  be  treated  with  respect- 
ful regard,  as  beings  formed  by  the  same  Creator, 
children  of  one  great  family. 

From  his  disciples,  though  not  educated  in  re- 
finement, or  called  from  among  the  ranks  of  the 
rich  and  noble,  do  we  not  receive  the  same  in- 
struction ?  Was  it  not  a  humble  fisherman,  who 
inspired  bv  the  religion  of  the  skies,  said,  "  be 
courteous  ?'"  The  courtesy  of  a  Christian,  is  no 
trifling  part  of  education.  Mothers,  teach  it  to 
your  children. — Sigourney's  advice  to  mothers. 


RAILROAD  ITEMS. 

Among  the  important  works  in  progress  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandize 
on  leading  routes,  the  completion  of  which  are 
regarded  as  calculated  to  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  New  York 
Herald  mentions  the  following : 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburg,  will  probably  be  completed  about 
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1852,  when  a  perfect  line  of  railroad  may  be 
looked  for  from  Buffalo  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance 
of  about  900  miles.  From  the  present  prospects 
of  that  road,  it  is  anticipated  that  their  cars  will 
run  from  Harrisburg  to  Lewistown  before  the 
close  of  the  winter  of  f848-'49,  and  with  the 
means  now  at  their  command  to  connect  with 
the  Portage  at  Hollidaysburg,  which  with  the 
completion  of  the  western  fifteen  miles,  will  give 
a  continuous  railroad  communication  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  with  the  exception 
of  fifty-five  miles  to  be  travelled  by  stages. 

The  citizens  of  Ohio  have  been  making  exer- 
tions to  form  a  continuous  railroad  from  the  At- 
lantic, through  the  fertile  valleys  of  that  State,  to 
the  distant  West.  One  item  of  trade,  which  is 
considered  tractable  to  this  route,  is  the  passage 
of  50,000  cattle,  a  number  that  annually  passes 
through  Pennsylvania  from  Ohio.  On  this  road, 
the  West  side  of  the  mountain  will  be  passed  at 
Sugar  Run  Gap  by  a  tunnel  of  760  yards  long, 
and  160  feet  below  its  apex. 

Two  great  chains  of  railroad  are  contemplated 
through  Ohio,  towards  which  decided  measures 
have  been  taken.  The  first  and  most  forward 
in  its  prospects,  is  that  leading  from  Cincinnati, 
through  Columbus,  and  thence  eastward  till  it 
touches  the  Ohio  river,  at  some  point  where  it 
can  connect  with  a  railroad  to  the  seaboard. 
This  road  connects  with  the  Cincinnati  and 
Sandusky  road,  which  is  already  in  operation  as 
far  as  Xenia  or  Springfield,  and  passes  through 
Columbus  and  Newark  to  the  mouth  of  Licking 
river.  From  this  point,  two  routes  present  them- 
selves, one  to  Wheeling,  through  Zanesville, 
and  the  other  in'  a  northeastern  direction  till  it 
strikes  the  river  about  Wellsville.  The  road, 
for  part  of  the  distance,  is  in  the  hands  of 
organized  companies,  who  will  carry  on  the 
work  by  local  means,  until  they  come  to  the 
point  of  divergence. 

The  Hudson  River  Railroad  will  be  completed 
in  the  year  1850.  The  number  of  passengers 
now  passing,  annually,  on  the  river  between  New 
York  and  Albany,  is  about  one  million.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  first  year  aficr  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road,  the  increase  will  be  half  a 
million  more. 

The  Harlem  and  New  Haven  Railroad  will 
be  completed  during  the  autumn  to  Dover  Plains, 
82  miles  from  New  York  city,  and  22  miles 
East  of  the  Hudson  river. 

A  line  is  now  completed  from  La  Prairie,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  St.  John.  A  con- 
tinuation is  in  progress  through  Vermont,  cross- 
ing the  Hudson  River  between  Glen's  Falls  and 
Saratoga  ;  from  thence  on  the  West  side  of  the 
river  to  Albany.  Another  route  is  from  St.  John 
to  Burlington;  thence  crossing  Vermont  through 
Montpelier  into  New  Hampshire,  and  through 
Plymouth,  connecting  with  the  Concord  road, 
whirli  is  a  continuation  of  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  road,  at  Franklin.    Another  route  is  to 


Vergennes,  in  Vermont,  crossing  Verm 
through  Rutland  and  Charleston,  into  N 
Hampshire,  connecting  with  the  Fitchburg  rt 
into  Boston. 

The  routes  from  Albany  to  Buffalo — now 
greatly  travelled  by  seekers  of  health  and  recr 
tion — are  thus  described  in  the  New  York  'J  I 
bune  of  Monday  : 

The  lines  of  Railroads  from  Albany  to  Buff  ■ 
now  do  their  work  in  excellent  time.  The  trl 
which  leaves  Buffalo  at  8  A.  M.,  is  in  Albal 
about  6  the  next  morning — in  ample  season  I 
the  day  boats  to  this  city  or  the  cars  to  Bost  ■ 
Leaving  this  city  by  boat  at  7  P.  M.,  you  I 
taken  to  Albany  by  4  or  5  next  morning  ;  hreB 
fast  and  start  by  cars  at  7g  A.  M.,  reach  Utl 
by  1  P.  M.,  dine,  and  are  taken  to  Syracl 
before  6  P.  M.,  take  tea,  and  proceed  afteil 
halt  of  forty  minutes ;  pass  Auburn  about  I 
Canandaigua  at  11  ;  Rochester  from  1  A.  M.I 
half-past ;  Batavia  about  4  ;  and  at  7,  or  a  lil 
later  in  the  morning  stop  at  Buffalo,  breakfil 
and  are  ready  for  steamboat  up  the  lakes  orcl 
to  the  Falls  at  9  A.  M.,  having  been  36  hoi 
in  traversing  the  distance  from  New  York! 
Buffalo,  which  (by  route)  is  a  little  short  of  c| 
miles.  The  halts  at  all  the  principal  places  9 
the  route  are  just  sufficient ;  you  have  time  » 
eat,  and  are  charged  nothing  for  all  the  sleep  ]  M 
can  catch  ;  while  the  pace  is  quite  as  rapid  I 
the  state  of  the  roads  will  justify.  The  pres  U 
charge  ($12)  for  a  passage  through  is  exorbitsH 
but  it  is  some  consolation  that  a  good  part  of  D 
receipts  are  devoted  to  the  much  needed  impro  B 
ment  of  the  track.  We  are  reliably  assu  I 
that  the  present  rates  will  soon  be  reduced  i  p| 
terially.  Indeed,  they  must  be;  or  the  Eb 
Railroad,  when  finished,  will  draw  off  a  giii 
proportion  of  the  travel. 

Another  rival  route  to  the  Western  half  of  !B 
great  artery  is  already  doing  a  handsome  big- 
ness, and  it  is  destined  to  increase  it.  By  t  W 
you  leave  Buffalo  at  9  A.  M.  for  Niagara  Fat 
have  two  or  three  hours  to  devote  to  the  gi.it 
wonder,  dine  at  the  Eagle  or  Cataract,  (one  I 
the  largest  and  best  hotels  in  America,)  take  B 
cars  to  Lewiston,  (the  ride  affords  one  of  B 
finest  views  in  the  country ;)  take  the  steamhl 
for  Oswego,  where  you  arrive  very  early  in  B 
morning,  breakfast,  and  take  packet  for  Syrac  I 
or  stage  (by  Plank  road)  for  Rome,  having B 
either  case  a  ride  through  a  fine  country  ;d 
heading  by  some  hours  the  train  which  rcac  8 
Albany  at  6  next  morning.  By  this  route  ;il 
are  put  back  one  train  at  present ;  but  very  si tt 
the  railroad  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego  will  6 
completed,  and  then  travellers  who  leave  il 
city  at  7  P.  M.,  will  be  taken  to  Oswego  b  8 
next  evening,  then  take  boat  and  berth  for  Lev  i 
ton,  cars  and  breakfast  at  Niagara,  and  (if  hurril 
be  in  Buffalo  early  in  the  day,  having  made! 
journey  hence  to  Lake  Erie  in  forty  hoi 
sleeping  comfortably  on  steamboats  both  nig?. 
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THE  CLOCK  AT  TANGIER. 

(The  Moors  prohibit  the  Christian  and  the 
:w  from  entering  a  mosque  or  other  place  con- 
rcraled  by  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  under  pain 
death,  or  embracing  the  faith  of  Islam.  A 
oil  instance  of  this  occurred  some  years  ago  at 
angier. 

The  clock  of  the  '  Jaman  Kebeer,'  the  great 
;osque  at  Tangier,  being  much  out  of  order, 
Jkeded  some  skilful  craftsman  to  repair  it. 
flone,  however,  of  the  '  Faithful '  were  compe- 
Int  to  the  task,  nor  could  they  even  discover 
Ifoat  part  of  the  machinery  was  deranged,  though 
tony  put  forth  their  opinions  with  great  pomp 
lid  authority  ;  amongst  the  rest  one  man  gravely 
feclared  that  a  Jin,  or  evil  genius,  had  in  all 
fobability  taken  up  his  abode  within  the  clock. 
Ilarious  exorcisms  were  accordingly  assayed, 
tfncient,  as  every  true  believer  supposed,  to  have 
Icpelled  a  legion,  yet  all  in  vain  ;  the  clock  con- 
iiued  dumb. 

| A  Christian  clock  maker,  'a  Nazarene,'  was 
w  the  sole  resource ;  and  such  a  one  fortu- 
tely,  was  sojourning  in  Tangier.  He  was  from 
lenoa,  and  of  course  a  most  pious  Christian ; 
ftw  then  were  they,  the  faithful  followers  of  the 
frophet,  to  manage  to  employ  him.  The  clock 
[juts  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  tower,  and  it  was,  of 
»urse,  a  thing  impossible  to  allow  the  Kaffer  to 
r?file  the  house  of  prayer  by  his  sacrilegious 

|  Bps. 

i  The  time-keeper  Mockked  reported  the  diffi- 
dly  to  the  kady ;  and  so  perplexed  the  grey- 
ibarded  dealer  in  law  and  justice  by  the  intricacy 
f  the  case,  that,  after  several  hours  of  deep 
fought,  the  judge  confessed  he  could  not  come 
l)  a  decision,  and  proposed  to  report  upon  the 
ijbject  to  the  kaid,  advising  that  a  meeting  of  the 
leal  authorities  should  be  called.  '  For,  in 
uth,'  said  the  kady,  '  I  perceive  that  the  urgency 
if"  this  matter  is  great. — Yes  !  I  myself  will  ex- 
ipund  our  dilemma  to  the  kaid.' 
iffhe  kaid  entered  feelingly  into  all  the  difficulty 
I"  the  case,  and  forthwith  summoned  the  other 
fithorities  to  his  porch,  where  various  proposi- 
tms  were  put  forward  by  the  learned  members 
f  the  council. 

i  One  proposed  to  abandon  the  clock  altogether; 
mother  would  lay  down  boards  over  which  the 
llfidel  might  pass  without  touching  the  sacred 
(oor;  but  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  sufficient 
afeguard  ;  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  pull  up 
mat  part  of  the  pavement  on  which  the  Kaffer 
fod,  and  whitewash  the  walls  near  which  he 
ijassed. 

i  The  Christian  was  now  sent  for,  and  told 
['hat  was  required  of  him  ;  and  he  was  expressly 
ommanded  to  take  off  his  shoes  and  stockings 
:n  entering  the  Jaman.  '  That  I  won't,  said  the 
tout  little  watchmaker;  '  I  never  took  them  off 
then  I  entered  the  chapel  of  the  most  Holy  Vir- 
gin, and  I  won't  take  them  off  in  the  house  of 
lour  Prophet.' 
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They  were  in  a  state  of  vast  perplexity.  The 
wise  Oolama  had  met  early  in  the  morning ;  it 
was  already  noon,  and  yet  so  far  from  having 
got  over  their  difficulty,  they  were  in  fact  ex- 
actly where  they  had  been  before  breakfast ; 
when  a  grey  bearded  Mueddin  who  had  hitherto 
been  silent,  craved  permission  to  speak.  The 
kaid  and  the  kady  nodded  their  assent. 

'  If,'  said  the  venerable  priest, 4  the  mosque  be 
out  of  repair,  and  lime  and  bricks  have  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  interior  for  the  use  of  the  ma- 
sons, do  not  asses  carry  those  loads,  and  do  not 
they  enter  with  their  shoes  on  ?' 

'  You  speak  truly,'  was  the  general  reply. 

'And  does  the  donkey,'  resumed  the  Mueddin, 
'  believe  in  the  one  God,  or  in  Mahomed  the 
Prophet  of  God  ?' 

1  No,  in  truth,'  all  replied.' 

«  Then,'  said  the  Mueddin,  let  the  Christian 
go  in  shod  as  a  donkey  would  do,  and  come  out 
like  a  donkey. 

The  argument  of  the  Mueddin  was  unani- 
mously applauded.  In  the  character  of  a  donkey, 
therefore  did  the  Christian  enter  the  Mahomedan 
temple,  mended  the  clock — not  indeed  at  all  like 
a  donkey — but  as  such,  in  the  opinion  of  '  the 
Faithful,'  came  out;  and  the  great  mosque  of 
Tangier  has  never  since  needed  another  visit  of 
the  donkey  to  its  clock. — Western  Barbary :  its 
Wild  Tribes  and  Savage  Jlnimals. 


DUTY  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  MENTAL  CUL- 
TIVATION. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  become  an  object  of  general  atten- 
tion, and  when  efforts  are  being  made,  on  an 
extended  scale,  to  carry  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion into  the  lowest  huts  of  poverty,  does  it  not 
become  more  peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  who 
occupy  a  somewhat  higher  station  in  society,  to 
direct  their  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind, — to  the  expansion  of  those  intellectual 
faculties,  with  which  the  great  Author  of  our 
being  has  dignified  his  creature,  man,  and  which 
were  undoubtedly  bestowed  upon  him  for  great 
and  noble  purposes,  that  he  might  employ  them, 
under  the  regulating  influence  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, to  the  praise  of  his  Creator,  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  species. 

The  pursuit  of  laudable  and  useful  science, 
appears  to  be  fraught  with  results  of  no  ordinary 
importance;  not  only  multiplying  advantageous 
discoveries,  but,  by  the  acquirement  of  languages, 
facilitating  communication  between  the  most 
remote  regions  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  gradu- 
ally preparing  the  way  for  the  more  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  glorious  promises  of  the  gospel. 

Some  persons  object,  and  perhaps  with  too 
much  reason,  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
has  frequently  an  injurious  tendency  upon  the 
minds  of  young  persons,  who,  imagining  them- 
selves prodigies  of  literature,  become  inflated 
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with  vanity,  and  render  themselves  ridiculous 
and  disgusting.  This  may  sometimes  be  the 
case,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  persons  who 
are  vain  of  their  intellectual  attainments,  would 
have  been  vain  of  something  less  honourable, 
had  their  understandings  been  suffered  to  remain 
unimproved.  Let  them  only  pursue  their  studies 
farther  and  farther,  and  they  will  find  the  fields 
of  science  so  continually  extending,  and  in  every 
path  so  many  precursors,  who  have  left  their 
puny  achievements  far  behind,  that  they  must 
discover  much  greater  reason  to  be  astonished 
and  abashed  at  their  own  comparative  littleness 
and  ignorance,  than  to  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  wise. 

Perhaps  the  best  means  of  obviating  the  ob- 
jection would  be  to  furnish  a  practical  illustra- 
tion, that  the  acquisition  of  very  important 
branches  of  science,  requires  no  abilities  above 
the  common  level,  and  that  diligent  application 
and  steady  perseverance  often  effect  much  more 
than  the  dazzling,  but  irregular  flights  of  genius. 
The  increased  pursuit  of  knowledge  would 
naturally  diminish  the  force  of  the  temptation. 
By  becoming  less  rare,  it  will  appear  more  neces- 
sary, and  not  so  imposing.  It  will  be  worn  as 
an  essential  article  of  dress,  of  which  propriety 
does  not  allow  the  neglect,  rather  than  as  an  or- 
nament to  glitter  and  to  dazzle. 

But  the  good  of  mankind  in  general,  is  not 
the  only  advantage  resulting  from  study.  It  in- 
vigorates the  tone  of  the  mind,  and,  next  to  the 
restraints  of  religion,  furnishes  the  best  pre- 
servative of  virtue,  by  providing  a  sober  and 
rational  entertainment  for  those  hours  of  leisure, 
which  might  otherwise  be  passed  in  the  tumult 
of  dissipation,  or  lost  in  the  inanity  of  idleness. 
And  certainly,  to  those  who  are,  by  wise  regu- 
lations, excluded  from  the  amusements  of  the  gay, 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  become  in  some 
degree  qualified  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  culti- 
vated and  intelligent. — Memoirs  of  Maria  Fox. 


DEBT  FROM  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

A  widely  circulated  article  on  this  subject, 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Amasa  Walker,  has  points 
so  strong,  and  so  well  put  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  people,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  substance : 

"The  debt  of  the  United  States  arising  from 
the  Mexican  war,  when  finally  funded,  cannot 
be  less  than  150  millions  of  dollars.  All  concur 
in  this  estimate,  as  the  lowest  that  can  be  rea- 
sonably entertained.  This  debt  cannot  be  paid 
off  at  once.  Our  national  expenditures  will  be, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  greatly  augmented  by 
tli is  war.  Our  army  has  been  much  enlarged, 
and  a  host  of  officers  have  received  appoint- 
ments, and  a  large  pension  list  has  been  created. 
A  long  and  dangerous  frontier  will  require  a 
military  force  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  will  necessarily  be, 


that  our  annual  expenditures  will  well  nigh  eqi 
our  revenues,  and  leave  but  little  towards  payi 
off  the  debt,  with  the  addition  of  the  millions 
dollars  in  interest  which  must  be  paid  annual 
We  may  safely  assume  that  the  whole  debt  v 
not  be  paid  off  in  a  less  average  period  th 
twelve  and  a  half  years,  equivalent  to  25  yea 
equal  instalments.  This  is  a  very  favoural 
supposition.  Now,  then,  if  the  national  di 
is  $150,000,0 
124  years'  interest,  which  must  be 
paid  on  it  at  6  per  cent.,  is  112,500,0 


Whole  amount  which  government 

must  collect  of  the  people,  $262,500,0 
But  this  is  not  all  the  people  must  pay,  as  < 
shall  see  if  we  examine  the  manner  in  wh\ 
they  pay  it. 

The  whole  revenue  is  raised  by  duties  charg 
on  foreign  goods,  which  the  importer  pays 
the  first  instance,  and  then  charges  upon  theo 
of  his  goods,  together  with  a  profit  on  the  duti 
and  then  sells  to  the  jobber,  who  in  turn  char^ 
a  profit  on  the  whole  cost,  including  the  duti 
and  sells  to  the  retailer,  who  again  charges  1 
profit  upon  the  whole,  and  sells  to  theconsurw 
who  foots  the  bill,  paying  all  the  cost,  all  t 
duties,  and  all  the  profits  charged  upon  each. 

What,  then,  will  it  cost  the  good  hard-worki 
people  (for  the  tax  being  upon  articles  consum< 
nine-tenths  of  it  will  come  out  of  the  labouri 
classes)  to  pay  off  these  glory  bills  ? 
Whole  debt,  $150,000,0 
12$  years'  simple  interest  at  6  per 

cent.,  is  112,500,0 


$262,500,01 

Add  then  one-third  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  tax  is  paid,  that  is, 
for  the  profits  paid  the  merchant,  87,500,01 

$350,000,0.1 

We  then  have  the  clever  sum  of  350  millioA 
of  dollars,  which  at  the  lowest  calculation,  In 
people  will  be  compelled  to  pay  ! !    And  till 
enormous  taxation  is  not  to  be  assessed  on  pi\ 
perty,  but  upon  mouths  and  backs;  and  the  m 
who  has  the  most  mouths  to  feed,  and  backs  | 
clothe,  has  to  pay  the  most  of  the  debt;  in 
the  man  who   has  the  most  real  estate,  all 
stocks,  and  money  ! ! 

Now,  let  us  see  how  large  an  invoice  of  pi 
duce  and  labour  would  be  required  to  bring  I 
dollars  to  pay  with.    Say  then, 

1  million  wagon  loads  of  wheat,  50 
bu.  each,  50,000,000  bu.,  at  75  c, 
which  is  as  much  as  the  farmer 

gets  on  an  average,  $37,500,0 

2  million  loads  of  Indian  corn,  50  bu. 

each,  100,000,000  bu.,  at  40  c.  40,000,0 
1  million  load  of  oats,  70  bu.  each, 

70.000,000  bu.,  at  30  c.  21 ,000,0  I 

1  million  fat  hogs,  at  $15  each  15,000,0f 
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00,000  fat  cattle,  at  $30  each  $15,000,000 
00,000  bales  cotton,  at  $40  20,000,000 
0  million  pounds  tobacco,  at  10  cts.  1,000,000 
00  million  yards  cotton  cloth,  at 
10  cts.  20,000,000 
million  yards  woollen  cloth,  at  $3  6,000,000 
0  million  pairs  of  shoes,  large  and 
small,  at  $1  20,000,000 
million  pairs  boots,  $3  6,000,000 
0  million  hard  days'  work  by  la- 
bourers   on    buildings,  land,  rail- 
roads, &c,  at  $1  a  day  80,000,000 

0  millions  of  do.  by  mechanics,  $1.50  30,000,000 
>0  millions  of  do.  by  labouring  women 

as  domestics  in  families,  30  cts.  18,000,000 
.0  millions  of  do.  by  women  in  fac- 
tories, by  sempstresses,  and  the 
like,  40  cts.  per  day  8,000,000 
!  million  do.  by  seamen,  $1  3,000,000 

1  million  gallons  oil,  different  quality, 

80  cts.  4,000,000 
•00,000  quintals  fish,  $3  1,500,000 
00,000  doz.  hats,  $40  4,000,000 


$350,000,000 

So  much  of  the  produce  and  labour  of  the 
lation  will  be  required  to  settle  up  this  "little 
car"  with  Mexico,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of 
wo  or  three  millions  of  dollars  !  But  all  this 
fill  not  "  settle  up"  the  misery,  the  demoraliza- 
ion,  the  national  dishonour  of  this  war  !" 


THE  SELF  EMANCIPATED. 

The  Rochester  American,  in  a  letter  from 
Lugusta,  Ga.,  gives  the  following  noble  instance 
f  man  struggling  to  be  free. 

"The  talk  of  the  town  to-day  is  the  depar- 
ure  of  Frank  Shadwick,  a  self  emancipated 
lave,  his  wife  and  children,  to  seek  a  more  con- 
genial home  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
jilave,  who  is  a  native  of  this  beautiful  city,  be- 
pn  his  work  of  emancipation  by  purchasing  his 
ime  from  year  to  year,  at  about  $100  per  an- 
vum — the  usual  hire  of  a  good  servant.  Possess- 
ng  great  energy  and  much  intelligence,  with 
jerfect  integrity,  he  could  both  oversee  other 
laves  and  labour  well  himself,  and  very  justly 
pommanded  his  wages.  His  surplus  earnings 
fkoon  bought  him  horses  and  drays,  and  enabled 
lim  to  hire  good  servants  of  such  as  had  them 
|o  spare.  Thus  established  in  business,  in  the 
pourse  of  15  years  he  had  money  enough  to  buy 
nimselfat  about  $1,000,  to  pay  a  larger  sum  for 
his  wife  and  children,  and  take  to  Harrisburg 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars  besides.  Some  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  first  men  in  Augusta  united  in 
giving  him  a  letter  of  high  commendation.  It 
Evas  with  pain  and  reluctance  that  Frank  left  his 
troops  of  friends  and  the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 
The  only  motive  was  the  lawful  education  of 
jiis  children — an  advantage  denied  them  by  the 
laws  of  Georgia." 


This  interesting  incident  causes  both  pleasing 
and  painful  reflections.  It  is  gratifying  to  see 
the  respect  paid  to  genuine  manhood  in  the 
midst  of  a  slave-holding  communitj'.  Here  is  a 
colored  man,  and  one  who  had  been  a  slave,  but 
who  had  manifested  energy,  intelligence,  and 
integrity.  The  degrading  colour  is  overlooked  ; 
his  former  servitude  is  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  to  increase  respect  for  the  self-emancipa- 
ted. All  unite  in  whole-souled  expressions  of 
esteem  for  the  man. 

This  tribute  to  genuine  manhood  is  beautiful 
indeed  ;  but  how  painful  the  thought  that  a  man, 
and  such  a  man,  one  whose  manliness  has  com- 
manded admiration,  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
one  of  the  States  of  our  Union,  and  obliged  to 
leave  for  a  cause,  too,  which  gives  him  addition- 
al claim  to  esteem.  Crowds  of  friends  was  he 
surrounded  by,  friends  endeared  by  years  of  ac- 
quaintance :  dear  to  him  were  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood,  but  all  must  be  abandoned.  He  is  a  fa- 
ther, and  desires  the  true  welfare  of  his  children. 
He  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  the  minds  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  should  grope  through  life  in 
the  darkness  of  ignorance.  He  therefore  leaves 
his  native  State,  which,  through  her  laws,  de- 
clares that  the  light  kindled  by  the  Creator  shall 
not  shine,  and  seeks  a  home  in  a  distant  portion 
of  the  country  ;  where  a  father  does  not  become 
a  violater  of  law,  for  seeking  to  educate  hia 
children. 

We  regret,  for  Georgia's  sake,  her  loss  of  such 
a  man,  and  we  trust  that  in  Pennsylvania  he 
will  find  such  cordiality  of  reception,  and  such 
aid  in  accomplishing  his  noble  plans  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  his  children,  as  will  leave  him  no 
cause  to  lament  his  departure  from  his  native 
soil. — Louisville  Examiner 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  ZEAL. 

Let  us  take  heed  we  do  not  sometimes  call  that 
zeal  for  God  and  his  gospel,  which  is  nothing 
else  but  our  own  tempestuous  and  stormy  pas- 
sion. True  zeal  is  a  sweet,  heavenly  and  gen- 
tle flame,  which  maketh  us  active  for  God,  but 
always  within  the  sphere  of  love.  It  never  calls 
for  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  those  that  differ 
a  little  from  us  in  their  apprehensions.  It  is 
like  that  kind  of  lightning  which  the  philoso- 
phers speak  of,  that  melts  the  sword  within,  but 
singeth  not  the  scabbard;  it  strives  to  save  the 
soul  but  hurteth  not  the  body.  True  zeal  is  a 
loving  thing,  and  makes  us  always  active  to  edifi- 
cation, and  not  to  destruction.  If  we  keep  the 
fire  of  zeal  within  the  chimney,  in  its  own  pro- 
per place,  it  never  doth  any  hurt ;  it  only  warm- 
eth,  quickeneth,  and  enliveneth  us;  but  if  once 
we  let  it  break  out,  and  catch  hold  of  the  thatch 
of  our  flesh,  and  kindle  our  corrupt  nature,  and 
set  the  house  of  our  body  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer 
zeal,  it  is  no  heavenly  fire,  it  is  a  most  destruc- 
tive and  devouring  thing. 
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YOUTH. 

Youth  is  the  time  for  thought, 
When  quick  is  feeling's  thrill, 

And  sad  experience  has  not  brought 
On  the  warm  heart  its  chill. 

Oh !  then  remember  Him  whose  light 

Alone  can  guide  thy  steps  aright. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  mould- 

The  character  for  heaven  ; 
Ere  yet  the  plastic  mind  grows  cold, 

The  impress  should  be  given. 
And  the  fair  seal  of  spotless  truth, 
And  future  bliss,  be  set  in  youth. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  trace 

The  page  of  science  o'er, 
Ere  years  with  blighting  cares  efface 

The  thirst  for  ancient  lore  ; 
To  throng  the  memory  with  a  store 
Of  knowledge  varied,  rich  and  pure. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  love; 

Then  feeling  knows  no  rust, 
Affection's  purity  to  prove, 

Its  deep  and  fervent  trust ; 
To  feel  the  sympathy  which  binds 
Congenial  hearts  and  kindred  minds. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  weep, 

For  sorrow  then  is  brief, 
And  the  elastic  spirits  keep 

No  cankering  mark  of  grief. 
There  is  less  bitterness  in  tears, 
Shed  in  the  dawn  of  early  years. 

Youth  is  the  time  of  joy, 

For  then  the  heart  is  light ; 
Its  undimm'd  gold  without  alloy, 

Its  skies  are  clear  and  bright  ; 
Its  every  hope  a  promise  is, 
And  fancy's  dreams  are  all  of  bliss. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  pray, 

To  commune  with  the  sky, 
Till  all  earth's  glories  fade  away, 

In  that  communion  high. 
'Tis  then  the  spirit  wins  a  power, 
Which  nerves  it  for  its  trial  hour. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  die, 

When  all  things  brightly  bloom, 

To  turn  away  without  one  sisjh, 
And  tread  the  lonely  tomb; 

And  leaning  on  the  Saviour's  breast, 

In  hope  and  trust  to  sink  to  rest. 

Seymour. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress.— On  the  I Oth,  the  Oregon  bill,  from 
the  House,  came  up  in  the  Senate,  with  the  pro- 
posed amendments  noticed  in  our  last.  Senator 
Websler  made  a  short  speech,  opposing  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  preamble.  He  declared  that  he 
would  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House, 
but  if  amended  as  proposed,  he  should  vote  asainst 
it.  He  would  oppose  the  further  extension  of 
slavery,  and  the  increase  of  slave  representation  in 
Congress,  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances, 
against  all  inducements,  against  all  combinations, 
and  airainst  all  compromises.  After  a  loner  debate, 
an  amendment,  moved  by  Douglass  of  Illinois, 


directly  extending  the  Missouri  Compromise  lit 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  adopted ;  yeas  33.  na; 
21.    The  bill  as  amended  was  finally  passed,  yes 
33.  nays  22.    On  the  11th  it  again  came  up  in  it  j 
House.    The  Senate  amendment,  giving  the  ter  j 
tonal  governor  the  veto  power,  was  negatived  t[ 
a  vote  of  92  to  106.    The  Missouri  £ompromiil 
amendment  was  also  negatived,  85  to  121.   , j 
committee  of  conference  was  appointed  by  the  tv  I 
Houses,  upon  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropri ; 
tion  Bill,  the  House  having  stricken  out  a  greil 
number  of  the  Senate  amendments.    Among  tb 
items  thus  stricken  out.  was  one  providing  for  pa; 
ment  for  the  Amistad  negroes.    The  Oregon  b 
finally  passed  the  Senate,  on  the  12th,  as  it  can! 
from  the  other  house,  without  the  Missouri  Cor 
promise,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  25  ;  it  has  been  signi 
by  the  President,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  lan 
Congress  closed  at  noon  on  Second  day  last,  tl! 
14th  inst.  { 

Buffalo  Convention.— The  National  Free  Ter 
tory  Convention  met  at  Buffalo  on  the  9th  inst." 
was  very  large,  and  the  proceedings  were  ch! 
racterized  by  much  enthusiasm.    Chas.  F.Adam 
of  Boston,  (son  of  J.  Q.  Adams,)  was  appointi 
President.    Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  f1 
President,  and  Charles  F.  Adams  for  Vice  Pre: 
dent  of  the   United  States.     Resolutions  we 
adopted,  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Genen 
Government  to  abolish  slavery  wherever  it  had  tli 
constitutional  power ;   declaring  slavery  in  t' 
states  to  be  solely  under  the  control  of  slate  a 
thority,  and  that  slavery  in  the  territories  shou 
be  prevented  by  combined  action.  !  ! 

Mexico. — It  appears  that  the  Government  fore 
under  Bustamente  have  totally  defeated  the  aril 
of  Paredes,  and  that  the  rebellion  is  effectual 
crushed.  The  celebrated  Father  Jarauta,  seco 
in  command  under  Paredes,  was  taken  and  shot 

Europe. — The  steamship  Acadia  left  Liverpc 
on  the  28th  ult.,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  131 
bringing  intelligence  about  one  week  later  th 
heretofore  received.  The  very  excited  and  critic 
state  of  Ireland,  appears  to  be  the  absorbing  then 
of  interest  in  England.    The  habeas  corpus  ;  | 
has  been  suspended,  so  far  as  regards  Iielarl  j 
The  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  2 1  j 
ult.,  when  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  leave 
bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  is  said  to  have  be i  I 
one  of  the  most  exciting  ever  witnessed.    The  ;|  I 
guments  of  the  minister,  and  the  state  of  things  i  \ 
Ireland,  enabled  him  to  cany  the  convictions  ] 
almost  the  whole  House  with  him.  The  bill  pass'  j 
I  he  House  of  Lords  on  the  24th,  and  received  tl  I 
Royal  assent  on  the  25th.    The  Government  j 
continually  augmenting  the  military,  and  is  e 
dently   determined   to    repress   every  outbre 
among  the  Irish.    France  is  represented  as  bei! 
tolerably  tranquil,  and  Paris  as  resuming  son: 
thing  of  its  wonted  appearance  of  life  and  busine 
They  are  sadly  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  w 
the  vast  number  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  1< 
insurrection. 


CEr*  A  Friend  residing  near  this  city,  wishes 
engage  a  female  teacher  in  his  family'  Applii 
tion  may  be  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to  Josij 
Tatum,  50  north  Fourth  street. 
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EVIL  SPEAKING. 

William  Crouch  was  born  in  Hampshire,  in 
he  south  of  England,  in  1628;  and  was  one  of 
hose  whom  the  Lord  prepared  in  the  early 
>eriod  of  our  Society,  to  stand  as  living  wit- 
tesses  to  the  excellency  of  his  free  grace,  and  to 
aise  the  voice  of  warning  against  the  oppres- 
ions  and  ceremonies  of  that  highly  professing 
ge.  When  about  eight  and  twenty  years  old, 
te  "  came  to  be,  in  some  measure,  convinced  of 
he  everlasting  truth  of  God,  revealed  and  made 
;nown  to  a  despised  people  called  Quakers." 
t  pleased  the  Lord  to  place  his  sins  in  order 
>efore  him,  and  clearly  to  show  him  his  "  woful 
tate  and  condition,"  and  that  "  salvation  is  only 
n  and  through  Christ  Jesus,  the  gift  of  God,  and 
ight  of  the  world,  given  of  the  Father  for  a 
Saviour  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Under 
hese  exercises  and  convictions,  he  was  greatly 
lumbled  and  contrited  before  the  Lord,  and  his 
will  was  in  good  measure  reduced  into  subjec- 
ion  to  the  law  of  Righteousness.  In  acquies- 
cence with  the  Divine  will  concerning  him,  he 
sould  say,  "  let  not  thine  eye  pity,  nor  thy  hand 
spare,  but  in  and  through  Christ  Jesus,  the  only 
nediator  and  Saviour,  give  me  favour  with  thee, 
md  life  eternal,  whatever  it  cost :"  and  for  our 
sncouragement,  he  adds,  "  the  Lord  heard  me, 
md  delivered  me." 

William  Crouch  died  in  1710,  "in  a  good  old 
ige,"  says  Richard  Claridge,  "  an  old  man  and 
ull  of  years,  rich  in  faith,  fruitful  in  good  works, 
md  replenished  with  hopes  of  enjoying  a  blessed 
iternity." 

In  the  11th  volume  of  Friends'1  Library,  may 
ie  found  the  Memoirs  of  William  Crouch,  detail- 
ng,  in  a  few  pages,  much  of  the  experience  and 
ravail  of  the  burden-bearers  of  that  day,  when 
ndeed  they  appeared  to  be  sensible  that  the  time 
?as  short ;  that  they  that  had  wives,  should  be 


as  though  they  had  none,  and  they  that  bought 
as  though  they  possessed  not. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this 
place,  earnestly  to  recommend  our  young  friends 
to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  our  writers  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  As  this  is 
done,  their  taste  may  be  disciplined — their 
judgments  matured  and  strengthened,  and  their 
minds  mercifully  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  being 
preserved — and  a  great  favour  it  is  to  be  pre- 
served— from  the  many  frivolous,  and  worse  than 
useless  publications,  that  are  thrust  into  our  very 
doors  and  windows,  they  will  be  qualified  to  dis- 
tinguish the  realities  from  the  illusions  of  life, 
and  dwelling  as  we  do  in  a  south  land,  in  our 
ceiled  houses,  they  may  draw  a  useful  lesson 
from  the  contrast  between  their  situation,  and 
that  of  our  early  Friends,  who  were  so  frequently 
called  upon  to  uphold  their  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies, at  the  expense  of  their  personal  liberty, 
their  worldly  possessions,  and,  in  some  instances, 
of  even  their  lives. 

Appended  to  the  Memoirs  alluded  to  above,  is 
a  preface  written  by  Richard  Claridge,  in  which 
I  find  some  remarks  on  the  subject  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  communication,  that  appear  to  me 
well  worth  the  space  they  will  occupy  in  the 
columns  of  the  Review.  I  do  not  by  any  means 
send  them  because  I  apprehend  the  subscribers 
to  this  paper  are  particularly  at  fault,  in  the  vice 
of  evil  speaking,  nor  because  I  am  so  blind  as  to 
look  upon  my  own  hands,  and  flatter  myself 
that  I  see  them  unsoiled. 

While  a  watch-word  may  injure  none,  it  may 
prove  salutary  to  some  who  may  be  in  danger  of 
forming  the  habit  of  dwelling  rather  upon  the 
failings  of  others,  than  seeking  to  discover  their 
own,  and  build  against  their  own  houses.  It  is 
certainly  not  indicative  of  a  Christian  spirit  for 
any — particularly  brethren  of  the  same  house- 
hold of  faith — to  be  found  busily  endeavour- 
ing to  pull  each  other  down,  and  instead  of 
cherishing  a  disposition  to  commend  the  good  in 
others,  be  striving  to  search  out  only  the  evil 
and  putting  the  worst  possible — or  even  a  forced 
construction  upon  all  we  can  find  that  does  not 
coincide  with  our  own  prejudiced  views.  Defa- 
mation is  an  odious  vice,  totally  incompatible 
with  the  meekness  and  humility  of  one  who  is 
sensible  of  his  own  short  comings,  and  hence, 
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dwells  under  the  conviction,  that  to  him  belong 
blushing  and  confusion  of  face. 

Our  Book  of  Discipline  says,  what  every  one 
must  know  is  true,  that  the  "  manifest  tendency  " 
of  detraction  "  is  to  lay  waste  the  unity  of  the 
body,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension,  strife, 
and  discord  among  brethren  and  neighbours,  as 
well  as  to  unfit  those  who  either  propagate  or 
listen  to  evil  reports,  for  being  of  that  service  to 
the  persons  reflected  upon,  which  they  might  be, 
if  the  order  prescribed  by  our  blessed  Lord  to 
his  church,  was  strictly  observed."  We  find  in 
the  London  Book  of  Discipline,  an  extract  from 
the  printed  Epistle  of  1804,  which  discourages 
evil  speaking  in  very  strong  terms.  "  O  the 
precious  care  that  attends  the  mind  in  which 
Christian  charity  is  become  habitual.  .  . 
The  mind  in  which  it  dwells,  ascribes  its  own 
preservation,  and  the  cleansing  of  its  former  sins, 
to  the  unbounded  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
and  it  prays  that  all  may  partake  of  the  same 
benefit.  How  opposite  that  disposition,  which 
delights  to  report  evil,  and  to  accuse  !  Shun  it, 
dear  friends,  as  the  poison  of  asps." 

William  Penn,  in  his  Reflections  and  Maxims 
— a  sterling  little  book  by  the  way,  in  which, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  we  used  frequently  to  read 
at  school — declares  that  "  charity  makes  the 
best  construction  of  things  and  persons,  and  is 
so  far  from  being  an  evil  spy,  a  backbiter,  or  a 
detractor,  that  it  excuses  weakness,  extenuates 
miscarriages,  makes  the  best  of  every  thing,  for- 
gives every  body,  serves  all,  and  hopes  to  the 
end."  It  is,  says  he,  "  a  universal  remedy 
against  discord,  and  a  holy  cement  for  mankind. 
It  is  love  to  God  and  the  brethren."  If  this 
divine  virtue  were  more  diffused  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  we  should  doubtless 
"  mind  piety  more  than  controversy,  and  exer- 
cise love  and  compassion  instead  of  censuring 
and  persecuting  one  another,  in  any  manner 
whatsoever."  Z. 

There  is,  says  Richard  Claridge,  an  error  that 
should  be  cautioned  against,  and  that  is,  when 
some  men  are  not  so  good  as  they  should  be,  to 
catch  at  any  story,  though  ever  so  groundless, 
that  reflects  upon  those  who  are  better  than 
themselves ;  and  thereby  endeavour,  as  arch- 
bishop Tillotson  observes,  "  to  bring  men  to  a 
level,  hoping  it  will  be  some  justification  of  them, 
if  they  can  but  render  others  as  bad  as  them- 
selves." 

Add  to  this  another  passage  of  his,  "  Men 
look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in 
others,  and  think  that  their  reputation  obscures 
them,  and  that  their  commendable  qualities  do 
stand  in  their  light ;  and  therefore  they  do  what 
they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  them,  that  the 
bright  shining  of  their  virtues  may  not  scorch 
them." 

And  because  evil  speaking  is  become  almost 
an  epidemical  fault,  take  these  rules  and  direc- 


tions which  he  hath  laid  down  for  the  preven  | 
tion  and  cure  of  it. 

1.  "  Never  say  any  evil  of  a  man,  but  wha  II 
you  certainly  know. — He  that  easily  credits  ai  J 
ill  report,  is  almost  as  faulty  as  the  first  invente: 
of  it:  for  though  you  do  not  make,  yet  yoiil 
commonly  propagate,  a  lie.  Therefore  nevei  \\, 
speak  evil  of  any  upon  common  fame,  which  foil 
the  most  part  is  false  ;  but  almost  always  uncer- ,[ 
tain  whether  it  be  true  or  not. 

2.  "  Before  you  speak  evil  of  any  man,  con 
sider  whether  he  hath  not  obliged  you  by  somf  i| 
real  kindness,  and  then  it  is  a  bad  return  to  speal 
ill  of  him,  who  hath  done  us  good. 

3.  t"Let  us  accustom  ourselves  to  pity  th<!J 
faults  of  men,  and  to  be  truly  sorry  for  them ! I 
and  then  we  shall  take  no  pleasure  in  publishing  il 
them.  This,  common  humanity  requires  of  us  1 1 
considering  the  great  infirmities  of  human  nature  1 1 
and  that  we  ourselves  also  are  liable  to  b(  I 
tempted. 

4.  "Whenever  we  hear  any  man  evill)|j 
spoken  of,  if  we  know  any  good  of  him,  let  us  j  ] 
say  that.  It  is  always  the  more  humane  aw) I 
the  more  honourable  part,  to  stand  up  in  the j  1 
defence  and  vindication  of  others,  than  to  accuse! 
and  bespatter  them. 

 "  They  that  will  observe  nothing  in  : 

wise  man,  but  his  oversights  and  follies  ;  nothing 
in  a  good  man,  but  his  failings  and  infirmities 
may  make  a  shift  to  render  a  very  wise  and  goo< 
man  very  despicable.  If  one  should  heaj| 
together  all  the  passionate  speeches,  all  the  for 
ward  and  imprudent  actions  of  the  best  man  ;  al 
that  he  had  said  or  done  amiss  in  his  whole  life| 
and  present  it  all  at  one  view,  concealing  hiii 
wisdom  and  virtue  ;  the  man  in  this  disguisi 
would  look  like  a  madman  or  a  fury  :  and  ye 
if  his  life  were  fairly  reported,  and  just  in  thil 
same  manner  as  it  was  led,  and  his  many  anc 
great  virtues  set  over  against  his  failings  and  in, 
firmities,  he  would  appear  to  all  the  world  to  be  I 
an  admirable  and  excellent  person. 

5.  "  That  you  may  not  speak  ill  of  any,  d<| 
not  delight  to  hear  ill  of  them.  Give  no  couni 
tenance  to  busy  bodies,  and  those  that  love  t<] 
talk  of  other  men's  faults. 

6.  "  Let  every  man  mind  himself,  and  hi: ■ 
own  duty  and  concernment.  Do  but  endeavou  | 
in  good  earnest  to  mend  thyself,  and  it  will  b<l 
work  enough  for  one  man,  and  leave  thee  bu 
little  time  to  talk  of  others. 

7.  "  And  lastly,  let  us  set  a  watch  before  th 
door  of  our  lips,  and  not  speak  but  upon  con 
sideration  :  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  finely,  bu 
fitly  ;  especially  when  thou  speakest  of  others 
consider  of  whom,  and  what  thou  art  going  t< 
speak:  use  great  caution  and  circumspection  ii 
this  matter ;  look  well  about  thee,  before  th] 
words  slip  from  thee  ;  which  when  they  an 
once  out  of  thy  lips,  are  for  ever  out  of  thj 
power." 

The  reducing  of  these  rules  to  practice,  con 
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tiuues  R.  Claridge,  would  be  an  especial  means  to 
purge  out  that  leaven  which  sours  conversation  ; 
fand  renders  it  so  dangerous  and  unsociable, 
j  I  should  have  had  no  occasion  to  mention 
ithem  here,  but  because  the  tongues  of  some  men 
Iron  into  that  unbridled  liberty,  as  to  spare 
^neither  the  living  nor  the  dead. 


i 

For  Friends'  Review. 

THE    AC  ADIANS. 

( Concluded  from  page  741.) 

I    The  victims  of  the  dreadful  policy  of  the  pro- 
vincial councils  were  widely  dispersed  over  this 
'continent.   Some  ultimately  joined  their  country- 
men in  Louisiana — others  adopted  the  precarious 
llife  of  the  hunter  and  trapper  in  the  far  West, 
while  a  few,  pining  for  the  pleasant  lands  of  their 
childhood,  attempted  to  return  from  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  to  Acadie,  but  were  arrested  in 
Massachusetts,  and  dispersed  amongst  the  towns 
■  of  that  province.    About  500  of  the  wanderers 
'reached  Philadelphia.    We  take  from  Vaux's 
I  Memoirs  of  Anthony  Benezet  the  narrative  of 
their  reception. 

'  "  The  melancholy  story  of  their  sufferings, 
would  have  awakened  compassion  in  the  most 
obdurate  heart,  and  intensely  acute  must  have 
:  been  the  feelings  of  Benezet,  when  introduced 
;  to  the  knowledge  of  their  dreadful  fate.  He  at 
once  adopted  them  as  his  children,  and  proceeded 
!  to  employ  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  their  condition.  As  he  was  enabled 
1  to  converse  with  them  in  their  own  language,  it 
facilitated  their  necessary  intercourse  with  the 
'  inhabitants,  whilst  it  was  a  circumstance  that 
'•  could  not  but  have  mitigated  their  sorrows,  since 
'  they  had  found  in  him,  not  only  a  friend  who 
yielded  them  all  the  comfort  and  consolation  he 
could  bestow,  but  an  interpreter,  who  was  quali- 
fied and  willing  to  hear,  and  make  known  the 
history  of  their  afflictions.  On  their  disembarka- 
tion, the  neutrals  were  taken  charge  of  by  the 
conservators  of  the  poor,  and  conveyed  to  a 
building  which  had  been  occupied  as  a  lodging 
for  soldiers.  Many  of  them  were  labouring 
under  disease,  some  were  enfeebled  by  their 
crowded  condition,  and  the  scanty  fare  of  the 
passage;  others  were  disconsolate  in  consequence 
of  being  separated  from  their  nearest  connexions, 
whilst  all  were  dejected  with  the  striking  reverse 
of  their  former  comforts  and  independence. 
Though  the  funds  for  their  support  were  for  a 
time  supplied  from  the  public  purse,  Anthony 
Benezet  undertook  to  provide  for  their  sub- 
sistence, in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
every  thing  which  they  required.  To  the  sick 
and  dying,  he  administered  relief,  so  long  as 
human  exertion  was  availing,  or  could  hope  for 
success,  and  when  death  terminated  the  suffer- 
ings of  any  of  them,  he  would  perform  the  last 
office  of  respect  to  their  remains.  The  incon- 
venient construction  of  the  barracks,  as  well  as 


want  of  room  in  them,  being  ill  suited  to  their 
accommodation,  he  solicited  permission  of  his 
friend,  the  late  pious  Samuel  Emlen,  to  occupy 
part  of  a  square  of  ground  owned  by  him  in  the 
south-western  section  of  Philadelphia,  with  build- 
ings for  the  residence  of  the  neutrals.  The  grant 
being  promptly  made,  Benezet  proceeded  to  col- 
lect subscriptions,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  pur- 
chase materials  and  erect  a  sufficient  number  of 
small  houses,  to  which  they  were  immediately 
removed.  The  supply  from  the  public  treasury 
ceasing  on  their  change  of  situation,  he  was 
obliged  to  devise  modes  of  employment  for  them 
to  procure  a  livelihood  ;  and  among  various  oc- 
cupations, to  which  he  directed  their  attention, 
was  the  manufacture  of  wooden  shoes  and  linsey 
cloth ;  the  material  for  the  composition  of  the 
latter  article,  was  principally  obtained  by  their 
gathering  rags  from  the  streets  of  the  city,  which 
they  washed,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  In  addition  to  the  personal  services 
thus  rendered,  he  paid  out  of  his  small  income 
annuities  to  several  of  the  most  ancient  and  help- 
less. It  is  related  of  him,  among  other  proofs  of 
his  kindness  toward  them,  that  his  wife,  having 
made  unsuccessful  search  for  a  pair  of  blankets 
which  she  had  recently  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  family,  came  into  the  room  where  her  hus- 
band was  writing,  and  expressing  some  surprise 
as  to  what  could  have  become  of  them,  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested,  and  when  he  understood  the 
cause  of  her  uneasiness,  '  Oh !  (said  he)  my 
dear,  I  gave  them  some  evenings  since,  to  one  of 
the  poor  neutrals.'  Thus,  for  several  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  those  people,  who  by  death,  and  re- 
moval to  different  places,  were  ultimately  reduced 
to  a  very  small  number.  Such  was  his  assiduity 
and  care  of  them,  that  it  produced  a  jealousy  in 
the  mind  of  one  of  the  oldest  men  among  them, 
of  a  very  novel  and  curious  description  ;  which 
was  communicated  to  a  friend  of  Benezet's,  to 
whom  he  said :  '  It  is  impossible  that  all  this 
kindness  is  disinterested ;  Mr.  Benezet  must 
certainly  intend  to  recompense  himself  by 
treacherously  selling  ws.'  When  their  patron 
and  protector  was  informed  of  this  ungrateful 
suspicion,  it  was  so  far  from  producing  an 
emotion  of  anger,  or  an  expression  of  indigna- 
tion, that  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  laughed  im- 
moderately." 

How  touchingly  this  narrative  illustrates  the 
truly  Christian  character  of  Anthony  Benezet ! 
Who  can  refrain  from  contrasting  him  while  en- 
gaged in  this  work  of  mercy,  with  the  instigator 
of  that  policy  from  which  so  much  suffering  re- 
sulted ?  Not  more  forcibly  does  the  course  of 
the  one,  portray  the  desperate  wickedness  of  the 
unregenerate  heart,  than  the  devotedness  of  the 
other  exhibits  the  beauty  of  that  greatest  of 
Christian  virtues,  charity  that  never  faileth. 
Another  reflection  may  not  be  without  its  use. 
The  principal  events  which  have  been  related, 
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took  place  in  an  obscure  corner  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent. The  world,  absorbed  in  the  great  move- 
ments which  were  occurring  upon  a  more 
conspicuous  theatre,  paid  little  regard  to  the 
sufferings  of  a  simple  people  whose  very 
name  was  almost  unknown.  History  seemed  to 
have  passed  them  by  without  awarding  to  the 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage  the  stern  rebuke 
which  they  so  justly  merited.  Years  rolled  on  ; 
what  history  had  overlooked  philanthropy  re- 
vealed. Genius  came  to  her  aid,  and  poetry 
embalmed  what  men  of  a  wiser  and  better  age 
would  not  "  willingly  let  die."  At  length  the 
whole  story  of  sorrow  and  of  crime  is  placed  on 
the  enduring  page.  Let  no  one  distrust  the  final 
award  of  history  ;  let  no  people  hope  to  escape 
its  just  retribution.  C. 

For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  CHOLERA. 

At  the  present  time,  when  this  alarming  dis- 
ease is  spreading  over  the  eastern  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  carrying  off  great  numbers  in  Peters- 
burgh,  Moscow,  and  some  other  Russian  cities, 
the  following  extracts  from  a  discourse  delivered 
by  Dr.  Croly,  giving  a  short  account  of  its  origin 
and  progress,  some  years  ago,  will  probably  be 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Review.  Many 
entertain  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  looked 
for  in  England,  and  perhaps  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
It  is  well  known  that  though  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  cholera,  some  15  or  16  years  ago, 
was  to  the  south  and  west,  yet  its  precise  line 
of  march  was  eccentric  and  mysterious.  The 
experience  of  that  day,  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  every  possible  precaution,  and  should 
Divine  Providence  again  permit  its  appearance 
among  us,  the  propriety  is  manifest,  of  each  one 
endeavouring  to  guard  his  own  health,  and  that 
of  others,  with  the  utmost  care.  A. 

"  We  have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera  earlier  than  the  year  1817. 
There  had  been  vague  recollections  of  an  epide- 
mic which  burst  out  in  the  midst  of  an  assem- 
blage of  pilgrims  in  Central  India  about  the  year 
1772,  destroying  thousands,  and  scattering  the 
rest ;  but  it  may  have  been  the  plague.  Our 
first  exact  knowledge  of  the  cholera  was  in  the 
disease  which  traversed  England  fifteen  years 
ago. 

"  Slowness,  regularity  of  movement,  and 
eccentricity  of  direction,  formed  the  characteris- 
tics of  its  progress.  It  commenced  in  May, 
1817,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  slowly  spread- 
ing during  the  remainder  of  the  year  through 
Lower  Bengal.  In  1818  it  moved  northward, 
and  travelled  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  at  the 
rate  of  a  degree  a  month.  Yet  it  had  not  the 
surge-like  sweep  of  the  plague,  but  moved  in 
lines,  often  parallel  for  a  great  distance,  and 
capriciously  sparing  intermediate  districts. 


I 


"In  1819  it  divided  into  two  branches  ;  one  u 
passing  to  the  eastward  through  the  Burmese  | , 
empire,  and  reaching  China  and  the  Indian  ( 
Archipelago  in  1820.  The  other  moving  west-i  I 
ward  in  1821,  passing  along  the  shores  of  the  I 
Persian  Gulf,  and  in  the  following  year  appear- 
ing in  the  interior  of  Persia,  and  in  Arabia  and  I 
Syria.  In  1823  it  first  appeared  in  the  Russian!  | 
empire,  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Cas-j 
plan.  It  then  suddenly  stopped,  and  while  all  J 
the  northern  population  of  the  empire  were  in  I 
terror,  and  Europe  was  in  alarm,  it  seemed  toil 
have  ceased  ;  and  remained  nearly  dormant  for  f 
five  years. 

"  But,  in  1828,  it  burst  out  again,  and  moved ; 
through  Orenburg  with  sudden  force,  through  the '  | 
western  and  northern  provinces  in  1829  and  j 
1830;  reaching  Moscow  in  September,  1831.  i 
Early  in  the  following  year  it  had  traversed  the  i  I 
five  hundred  miles  between  Moscow  and  the! 
capital,  where  it  broke  out  with  fearful  mortality,  j 

"  From  this  point  it  spread  westward  with  an  j 
accelerated  velocity,  and  reached  the   Polish!  j 
capital  in  March,  Dantzig  in  May,  Berlin  in  Au-i  | 
gust,  and  Hamburg  in  October. 

"In  the  same  year  and  month  it  was  first  felt |  I 
in  this  country  in  Sunderland;  and  soon  after |  j 
reached  London  and  Paris.  Still  moving  west-!  ) 
ward,  it  now  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  in  1833  ! 
had  seized  on  the  United  States,  and  gone  so  far  | 
as  Mexico.  On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  it  ex-! 
pired.  Having  thus,  in  the  eastern  and  western  j  i 
traverse,  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

"  Its  destruction  of  life  must  have  been  im- 
mense. Its  havoc  extended  through  half  a 
generation.  Where  it  was  neither  resisted  by 
medical  science,  nor  mitigated  by  sanitary  pre^ 
cautions,  it  was  even  more  suddenly  fatal  than 
the  plague.    It  killed  at  the  instant. 

"  If,  even  in  the  civilization  of  England,  it  des- 
troyed twenty  thousand  lives ;  and  destroyed  j 
the  same  number  in  Paris  alone  ;  what  must| 
have  been  its  massacre  in  the  obscure  and  help-( 
less  barbarism  of  the  east  and  south — in  the | 
tainted  hovels,  the  mephitic  swamps,  and  thei| 
marshy  shores  of  vast  regions,  without  govern- 1 
ment,  precaution,  or  provision,  without  medical] 
science  or  religious  charity,  or  even  rationale 
alarm  ?  The  deaths  must  have  been  incalcu- 
lable." 


For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

One  of  the  great  English  Universities  having 
recently  proposed  to  increase  the  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  including  Natural  His- 
tory, the  Westminster  Review  has  discussed 
the  contemplated  changes  in  an  elaborate  article, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  passages.  Itl 
is  far  from  our  wish  to  promote  in  our  schools 
a  multiplication  of  studies,  which  might  interfere 
with  thorough  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
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learning ;  neither  would  we  by  any  means  ad- 
vocate the  substitution  of  Natural  Science  for 
'classical  studies.  Yet  we  apprehend  many  in- 
tervals of  leisure  which  are  now  wasted,  might 
be  very  usefully  employed  by  children  of  both 
sexes  in  the  pursuit  of  Natural  History — and 
'especially  to  young  persons,  who  are  qualifying 
themselves  for  teachers,  would  we  commend  the 
judicious  observations  of  the  Reviewer.  The 
'expansion  of  the  mind,  is  the  natural  result  of 
'increased  knowledge,  and  these  pursuits  may  be 
'made  to  conduce  to  physical  as  well  as  mental 
'health,  if  not  permitted  to  become,  as  we  must 
confess  they  are  very  liable  to  become,  too  en- 
'  grossing.  D. 

"  In  throwing  new  weight  into  the  scientific 

'  scale,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  in  their 
present  state  of  advancement,  the  subjects  in 
question  constitute  a  very  high  mental  cultiva- 
tion.   By  their  means,  a  human  being  may 

j  acquire  no  ordinary  degree  of  accomplishment. 
They  give  the  power  of  comprehending,  ex- 
plaining, and  being  intensely  interested  in,  the 
entire  framework  of  nature  around,  as  well  as 

!  most  of  the  subtle  processes  of  man's  designing. 

'  They  contain  the  abbreviated  statements  of  the 
procedure  of  creation  in  its  grand  and  in  its 
minute  operations  ; — in  the  career  of  the  winds 
and  the  launching  of  the  thunder, — in  the  subtle 
movements  of  light  and  multiform  workings  of 
heat,  in  the  transformations  of  matter  and  the 
powers  of  life, — in  the  ways  of  the  creatures 
that  tread  the  globe  in  our  company, — and  in  the 
forms  of  races  long  departed  from  the  earth. 
The  human  intellect  is  richly  stored,  by  being 
filled  with  thoughts  on  things  such  as  these  ;  and 
there  are  perpetual  occasions  for  reproducing 
these  impressions  in  the  current  of  waking  medi- 
tations. The  entomologist,  as  well  as  the  poet, 
has  at  times  his  'eye  in  fine  frenzy  rolling.' 
Nature  is  ever  showing  impressive  and  exciting 
instances  of  her  own  laws,  such  as  keep  the 
intelligent  spectator,  as  he  walks  abroad,  all  alive 
with  expectation  and  interest.  Moreover,  these 
subjects  contain  a  vast  amount  of  important  in- 
formation about  our  own  selves  and  the  things 
that  effect  our  well-being.  They  give  us  in- 
struction, in  language  more  trustworthy  than  the 
traditions  of  unnumbered  ages  of  vulgar  experi- 
ence, regarding  the  agencies  of  health  and  com- 
fort, strength  and  felicity ;  they  sweep  away 
prejudices,  correct  false  modes  of  reasoning,  and 
qualify  men  for  understanding  their  own  consti- 
tutions, and  appreciating  the  exterior  influences 
of  their  life.  To  have  a  body  and  a  mind  like 
ours,  and  a  world  so  vast  and  complex,  eternally 
shedding  impressions  and  influences  upon  both, 
is  a  heavy  charge,  and  such  as  to  make  all  sound 
direction  and  correct  information  earnestly  sought 
after  and  prized.  One's  studies  may  be  a  mere 
gratification  of  the  intellect,  or  they  may,  in  ad- 
dition, furnish  profitable  guidance  to  the  life ; 
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and  this,  we  must  suppose,  ought  to  make  a 
motive  of  preference. 

"  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  power  of 
mathematics  in  disciplining  and  cultivating  the 
reason,  and  in  creating  habits  of  precise  dealing 
with  all  matters  that  have  to  be  judged,  true  or 
false.  But  processes  of  the  soundest  reasoning 
and  judgment  are  now  embodied  in  many 
sciences ;  in  general  physics,  for  instance,  and 
to  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  chemistry,  where 
strict  quantitative  truth  is  insisted  on  under  all 
circumstances,  and  where,  in  fact,  there  is  a 
discipline  more  than  merely  mathematical.  The 
laboratory  operations  of  testing  and  analysis,  in 
which  every  blunder  recoils  upon  the  operator, 
and  where  his  knowledge,  ingenuity  and  watch- 
fulness, are  incessantly  on  the  stretch,  may  be 
strongly  recommended  as  a  discipline  of  the 
reasoning  and  judging  faculties;  and,  in  many 
instances,  it  would  probably  be  the  best  training 
that  could  be  chosen.  A  flighty,  sanguine  tem- 
perament, that  jumped  to  conclusions,  and  neg- 
lected half  the  considerations  of  a  case,  would 
find  itself  in  an  iron  grapple  of  rigid  nationality, 
if  sent  to  the  laboratory  of  Graham  or  Liebig. 
The  natural-history  sciences  also  produce  very 
valuable  habits  of  methodical  and  lucid  arrange- 
ment, such  as  no  assemblage  of  details  can  ever 
overpower.  In  fact,  every  one  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced sciences  has  the  capacity  of  conferring  a 
valuable  mental  discipline  peculiar  to  itself ;  at 
the  same  time  that  they  have,  one  and  all,  the 
common  tendency  to  render  our  judgments  and 
procedure  conformable  to  the  reality  of  things, 
and  to  save  us  from  tragic  encounters  with  the 
irresistible  might  of  nature's  laws. 

"  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  in  favour  of  sci- 
entific studies,  that  they  are  well  fitted  to  infuse 
a  healthful  and  ornamental  culture  in  general 
society.  They  are  better  subjects  for  intercom- 
munication in  our  social  circles,  than  any  of  the 
processes  or  results  of  mathematics,  or  than  the 
materials  of  classical  literature.  They  relate  to 
things  that  come  under  the  eye  of  the  general 
population ;  they  can  make  indifferent  occur- 
rences interesting,  and  interesting  facts  still  more 
interesting.  A  chemist  or  a  naturalist,  of  good 
acquirements,  has  numerous  opportunities  of 
repeating  his  knowledge  ;  he  can  often  commu- 
nicate a  word  in  season  to  the  excited  curiosity 
of  his  friends.  With  his  specimens  and  his  ap- 
paratus he  provokes  the  inquiries  of  his  visitors, 
and  his  acquisitions  frequently  place  him  in  the 
centre  of  an  attentive  and  deferential  circle.  In 
his  walks,  he  inspires  his  companions  with  his 
enthusiasm,  and  makes  them  wiser  in  the  midst 
of  their  frolics.  In  his  family,  he  sustains  a 
current  of  interest,  and  kindles  up  the  love  of 
knowledge.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in  any  com- 
pany, it  can  never  be  in  order  in  mixed  society, 
to  discuss  the  foundations  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus, the  iEolic  dialect,  or  the  personality  of 
Homer ;  but  most  people  may  be  interested  in 
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the  discoveries  of  Liebig  or  Wheatstone,  or  the 
generalizations  of  Cuvieror  Owen — not  to  speak 
of  the  natural  curiosity  to  know  of  the  subsist- 
ence and  habits  of  animals — the  haunts  of  the 
eagle,  the  propensities  of  the  elephant,  and  the 
life-circle  of  the  insect — and  the  classification 
and  affinities  of  plants.  It  is  impossible  ever  to 
have  a  well-informed  community,  unless  by  an 
even  sprinkling  of  well-informed  individuals,  of 
cultivated  address,  giving  line  upon  line,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  to  the  circles  where  they 
experience  the  joys  of  existence.  Books,  alone, 
are  very  inadequate  instructors  of  the  million. 
Hence,  if  any  studies,  good  in  themselves,  are  of 
a  kind  to  be  readily  communicable  to  the  un- 
studious  throng,  in  the  hours  when  they  meet  to 
sympathize  and  to  talk,  they  deserve  to  be 
specially  encouraged : — they  are  at  once  intel- 
lectual life  to  the  few,  and  the  civilizers  of  the 
many. 

"One  other  consideration  may  be  urged  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  the  university  field ; 
namely,  the  additional  good  that  would  accrue 
to  the  whole  body  of  students,  from  an  univer- 
sity residence.  In  a  place  where  many  distinct 
branches  of  study  are  carried  on,  and  where  the 
scholars  mingle  freely,  there  is  a  double  edu- 
cation at  work ;  each  one  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his 
own  application,  and  also  hears  and  sees  many 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  entire  circle  of  student- 
ship. The  cultivation  of  the  newly  proposed 
branches  would  give  unavoidable  instruction  to 
the  devotees  of  the  ancient  pursuits.  Though 
Homer  and  Thucydides  were  a  scholar's  proper 
business,  yet,  in  visiting  the  rooms  of  his  friends, 
he  would  hear  of  the  remarkable  doctrines  and 
experiments  of  the  lecturer  on  optics,  or  the 
professor  of  chemistry  ;  he  would  be  shown  the 
plan  of  the  Menai  bridge,  the  track  of  a  hurri- 
cane, or  the  decomposition  of  water ;  he  would 
come  to  know  the  appearance  of  trap  rock,  and 
get  interested  in  the  sutures  of  a  skull.  In 
walking  parties,  the  ornithologist  of  the  company 
would  give  his  companions  an  eye  for  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  the  botanist  excite  their  attention  to 
the  flowering  of  plants.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  most  determined  mathematician,  or  the 
most  voracious  swallower  of  dictionaries,  to 
leave  college  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  ordinary 
vegetable  species,  or  unable  to  say  wherein  a 
fish  differed  from  a  reptile.  We  have  already 
touched  upon  the  importance  of  filling  up  the 
ranks  of  society  with  men  of  various  acquire- 
ments ;  and  the  principle  holds  as  true  of  college 
life  as  of  common  life.  To  have  every  one 
studying  the  same  things,  or  occupying  their 
minds  with  similar  trains,  will  not  produce  the 
highest  possible  culture,  either  in  the  community 
or  in  the  individual.  There  should  be  no  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  knowable  that  has  not  its 
living  oracles;  and  when  a  number  of  people 
come  together,  each  should  have  something  to 
impart  and  something  to  learn.    It  is  to  be  re- 


marked, also,  that  there  is  no  one  subject  thai 
does  not  receive  lights  from  many  subjects 
Classical  antiquity  can  be  admirably  illustrated 
by  natural  history,  by  chemistry,  by  physics,  bj 
political  economy,  all  which  contain  the  neces 
sary  conditions,  true  in  every  age,  of  industria 
operations  and  material  produce,  by  physical 
geography  and  human  anatomy;  and  it  must  bi 
of  great  value  to  the  classical  student,  to  find  tlx! 
principles  of  these  subjects  passing  as  common  ! 
places  in  the  university,  or,  at  all  events,  accu-  j 
rately  known  to  his  fellow  students.    The  float  j 
ing  intellect  of  the  college  atmosphere,  the  genw 
loci,  would  in  this  way  be  a  mightier  influence 
on  all  the  individual  minds." 


Abridged  from  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 

ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS. 
By  W.  T.  Broderip,  Esq,  F.  R.  S..  &c. 

After  hot  contention  and  fierce  fray,  sweet 
and  profitable  is  it  to  go,  like  Isaac,  and  meditate 
in  the  fields  at  eventide.  Happy  is  he  who  can 
leave  dissensions  in  towns,  and  walk  forth  into 
the  meadows.  The  aspect  of  nature  helps  him 
to  understand  nature's  God,  and  to  adore  wi 
increased  fervour,  Him  whom  he  had  adore 
before  as  the  God  of  revelation.  And  this  wor- 
ship begets  worship ;  for  at  each  footstep,  as  he  I 
advances,  the  blessed  earth  sends  up  incense] 
from  her  crushed  grass;  and  standing  on  thai) 
which  veils  the  ruins  of  sixty  centuries  of  mor-j 
tality  here  below,  and  gazing  upwards  at  the i 
veil  which  hangs  before  the  throne  of  immor- 
tality above,  man  confesses  the  imperishable 
greatness  of  the  one,  the  passing  beauty  of  the. 
other,  and  the  lessons  and  the  happiness  which 
he  derives  from  both. 

But  the  earth  and  the  seasons  bring  enjoy- 
ments only  to  those  who  merit  them.  Recrea-i 
tion  is  for  the  active  man — not  for  the  sluggard.] 
The  great  original  curse  has,  by  immutable  be-i 
nevolence,  been  converted  into  a  blessing  for, 
those  who  take  the  yoke  willingly ;  who,  con-  j 
demned  to  labour,  labour  with  zeal;  and  who' 
neither  doubt  the  justice  of  the  universal  sentence,  j 
nor  strive  to  evade  it.  These,  having  laboured,! 
are  denied  neither  repose  nor  pure  pleasures; 
but  the  idle  man,  who,  seeking  to  escape  labour, 
labours  doubly  andunrequitedly  in  the  attempt — 
to  him  there  is  no  rest  in  relaxation  :  it  is  but  a 
shifting  of  his  burden — no  procuring  of  enjoy- 
ment or  instruction  to  his  spirit.  The  active 
Christian  is  the  best  servant  of  God,  and  for 
him  are  reserved  the  rewards  due  to  good  and 
faithful  followers  of  their  Master. 

How  eloquently  and  how  truthfully,  has  Dr. 
Croly  pictured  that  unhappy  race,  to  be  found 
among  all  classes  of  life  to  whom  much  has 
been  given,  and  who  return  nothing,  save  blank 
disappointment  to  sanguine  expectation. 

"  Even  in  the  full  light  of  the  purest  form 

of  Christianity,  are  we  not  often  compelled  to 
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■feel  how  perversely  it  is  resisted  by  the  wilful- 
ness of  man?  How  vast  a  class  exist  who, 
misinterpreting  an  exemption  from  labour  into  a 
(discharge  from  duty,  cast  life  away  among  the 
triflings  of  the  hour — who,  returning  nothing  to 
■the  great  ever-open  treasury  of  the  happiness 
kni  the  wisdom  of  human  nature — slaves  of 
iself-indulgence  and  incapable  of  self-control,  feel 
'existence  only  to  avoid  all  its  nobler  uses — lavish 
time,  talent,  and  opulence,  in  a  fruitless  pursuit 
'of  faded  pleasure ;  and  at  length,  experiencing 
the  vanity  of  human  things  without  the  moral  of 
'the  lesson,  after  encumbering  the  earth,  disap- 
pear into  a  forgotten  tomb." 

But  to  return  to  our  first  assertion — unspeak- 
able is  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  turmoil  for 
tranquillity;  the  town,  made  by  man,  for  the 
country  and  country  things  created  by  God; 
controversy  for  content;  the  hot  assertion  and 
the  fierce  retort  for  the  native  wood-notes  of  our 
:  warblers  wild,  and  the  soothing  music  of  rippling 
brooks.  How  dark  and  lowering  have  been  the 
storms  which  have  recently  threatened — nay, 
assailed — both  church  and  slate,  we  need  not, 
happily  for  us,  pause  here  to  relate.  Thrice 
happy  do  we  feel  that  we  may  escape  from 
them  ;  and,  under  the  frank  and  pleasant  guidance 
of  Mr.  Broderip,  go  forth  into  the  green  fields  to 
be  silent,  to  learn,  and  to  enjoy.  He  has  aright 
to  express  his  happiness  who,  snatched  from 
the  very  thickest  of  a  fray,  finds  himself  sud- 
denly afar  from  strife  and  malaria,  the  blue  sky 
above  him,  the  teeming  earth  beneath,  Mr.  Bro- 
derip at  his  side,  and  the  Hampden  controversy, 
the  Jew  bill,  the  swelling  income  tax,  relations 
with  Rome,  and  French  republics,  all  unheeded 
or  forgotten. 

-  In  a  magic  land  will  he  find  himself  who, 
once  opening  the  leaves  of  "Zoological  Recrea- 
tions," will  yield  himself  to  its  gentle  persuasion. 
There  is  no  reluctant  following  through  miry 
ways  or  thorny  paths — the  author  sets  you 
down  in  the  country  at  once.  The  fields 
sparkle  with  gladness ;  the  streams  fling  back  in 
double  light,  the  light  flung  down  upon  them 
from  above;  the  dark  woody  dells  look  as 
though  they  had  here  and  there  golden-barked 
trees,  which,  in  fact,  are  only  the  beeches  more 
closely  kissed  by  the  sunshine ;  and  then  what 
harmony  accompanying  all! — as  in  truth  there 
must  needs  be  in  the  happy  spring  time — when 
we  have  entered  upon  the  ten  weeks'  season  of 
unmatchable  song  which  is  annually  vouchsafed 
to  us  by  the  loves,  desires,  fears,  or  wanton 
idleness  of  our  wild  and  feathered  choristers. 

In  sp  ring  the  singing  birds  take  precedence  of 
everything,  save  the  flowers,  of  which  they  seem 
almost  a  part,  giving  interpretation  to  sweet 
incense  by  sweet  song.  To  the  forest  choir, 
then,  Mr.  Broderip  devotes  his  opening  pages  ; 
and  as  one  who  loves  as  deeply  as  he  knows 
them,  does  he  discourse  of  plumed  harmonists, 
whether  resident  or  migratory — of  the  cuckoo, 


who,  like  an  incipient  Hullah-ite,  is  everlastingly 
practising  his  thirds — of  owls  with  whom  are 
midnight  gayety,  and  gravity  at  noon — and  then 
of  the  loquacious  parrot — of  the  stately  turkey, 
and,  lastly,  the  graceful  swan,  wild  and  tame, 
with  a  dissertation  on  May,  close  the  first  part 
of  a  volume  wherein  scenery  is  depicted  with  a 
skilful  and  a  loving  hand. 

The  leaves  devoted  to  the  singing  birds  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  and  amusing  of  the 
book — we  may  add,  among  the  most  instructive ; 
for  there  is  a  world  of  instruction  and  novelty  to 
be  found  in  the  details  afforded  of  the  private  and 
public  life  of  the  plumy  denizens  of  the  woods — 
of  their  manners,  morals,  costume,  social  relations, 
their  characteristics,  language,  and  architecture. 

A  rivalry  reigns  in  every  wood  where  song- 
sters congregate  :  there  a  melodious  note  of  de- 
fiance is  no  sooner  sounded  than  it  is  accepted, 
repeated,  and  excelled,  only  to  have  note  of  ac- 
ceptance made  in  return  and  with  increase  of 
gushing  sweetness.  Rival  birds,  indeed,  have 
been  known  to  take  the  challenge,  and  to  carry 
on  the  tuneful  contest  until,  of  one  or  both,  the 
delicate  vessels  of  the  lungs  have  burst,  and  the 
song  of  triumph  has  been  but  the  hymn  for  the 
dead.  But  wonderful,  and  generally  secure,  is 
the  organization  of  the  smallest  singers  with  the 
widest  compass  of  voice.  The  larynx  of  the 
nightingale,  which  one  would  sometimes  think 
was  about  to  split  asunder,  is,  in  fact,  strength- 
ened by  the  use ;  it  has  wear,  but  not  tear — the 
more  it  sings  the  better  its  organ  is  adapted  for 
singing;  and,  though  a  poetical  writer  in  the 
Bath  Journal  has  said  of  it  that — 

"  the  nightingale  sings  best 

When  her  warm  and  downy  bresst 
Is  bleeding  with  the  thorn;" 

yet  it  is  matter  of  simple  fact,  that  excellence 
with  the  nightingale  is — as  it  is  with  the  striving 
children  of  men — it  is  practice  that  makes  per- 
fect. 

The  parental  note  is  the  natural  note  of  the 
bird ;  all  power  and  nature  of  singing  are  thence 
derived.  Deprive  a  fledgling  of  all  access  to  the 
hearing  of  that  note,  and  he  will  adopt  the  first 
of  which  he  is  permitted  to  be  conscious.  Thus, 
we  have  heard  of  a  speaking  thrush.  Some 
birds  have  adopted,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the 
sounds  of  animals.  But  whatever  they  learn, 
the  birds  have  the  best  of  it — singing  never  ruins 
them.  Not  so  with  less  perfect  humanity ;  a 
good  voice  has  been  a  passport  to  destruction, 
and  there  have  been  more  mothers  than  Niobe, 
who  have  had  to  bewail  that  their  sons  had 
turned  musical. 

Whether  every  winged  thing,  whose  nomen- 
clature was  fixed  in  Paradise  by  our  great 
father,  was  also  a  thing  of  winged  melody,  is  a 
question  we  may  leave  to  be  discussed  and  an- 
swered both  affirmatively  and  negatively,  (as 
they  do  always,)  by  the  Jewish  rabbis.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  is  one  bird  of  prey,  at 
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least,  which  retains  a  fulness  of  primeval  power 
of  song.  This  is  the  savage  but  musical  hawk 
or  falcon  of  Africa,  whose  song  is  as  sweet  and 
fascinating  as  its  nature  is  fierce,  and  its  appetite 
unappeasable.  In  Britain  we  have  nothing  like 
this ;  indeed,  with  us,  the  sweetest  of  our  singing 
birds  are  elegant  visitors  from  Italy ;  and,  like 
their  human  prototypes,  who  visit  us  about  the 
same  period,  and  sojourn  with  us  for  about  the 
same  extent  of  time,  they  come  only  for  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  their  sojourn.  The 
uccelli  resort  hither  for  better  food  ;  the  signore 
for  something  equally  moving — the  means  of 
procuring  it.  The  most  costly,  executes  least 
efficient  service — the  birds  rid  us  of  our  devasta- 
ting slugs  and  snails — the  human  singers  rid  us 
of  our  guineas. 

The  more  we  peruse  Mr.  Broderip's  admi- 
rable book,  the  more  we  are  struck  with  the 
analogy  that  may  be  drawn  between  birds  and 
men. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  are  travelling 
something  out  of  our  record  by  noticing  these 
matters ;  but,  in  themselves,  they  are  curious ; 
and  man  may  be  legitimately  treated  of  in  a 
paper  touching  on  and  discussing  "Zoological 
Recreations ;"  for  man  is  an  animal.  He  has 
been  even  senatorially  declared  so  to  be  in  the 
old  French  chamber  of  deputies.  A  somewhat 
timid  speaker,  whose  name  has  fallen  from  the 
tablets  of  our  memory,  once  commenced  a  speech 
before  that  critical  and  exemplary  assembly, 
with  the  words,  "  L'homme  est  un  animal !" 
Like  the  blushing  English  borough  member,  who 

thrice  uttered  the  words,  "  I  conceive  ,"  and 

then,  incapable  of  delivering  his  ideas  by  ex- 
pression, sat  down  in  confusion — so  the  French 
speaker,  having  three  times  pronounced  the  un- 
disputed fact,  "  L'homme  est  un  animal !"  [Man 
is  an  animal]  retired  from  the  tribune,  ashamed 
of  his  attempt.  The  attempt,  however,  if  not 
witty  in  itself,  was  the  cause  of  wit  in  others ; 
for  a  member  present  immediately  arose  and  pro- 
posed that  their  honorable  colleague's  speech 
should  be  printed  for  circulation,  with  a  portrait 
of  the  author  annexed  ! 

Both  birds  and  men  have  achieved  good  repu- 
tations from  no  belter  cause  than  misapprehen- 
sions of  action.  Poets  and  zoologists  have 
wasted  a  world  of  rhyme  and  hypothesis  upon 
the  piety  of  those  pretty  swallows  which  are 
known,  or  which  are  supposed,  to  bury  their 
dead  ;  but  we  believe  this  arises  from  selfishness. 
We  are  afraid  that  even  the  robbins  who  per- 
formed their  maimed  rites  over  the  bodies  of  our 
lamented  young  friends,  the  Children  in  the 
Wood,  were  impelled  more  by  offence  conveyed 
to  their  sensations,  than  pity  for  the  victims  of 
that  wicked  uncle  near  Norwich !  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  swallows  are  by 
no  means  worthy  of  the  reputation  they  have 
achieved  for  pity  or  parental  affection.  Mr. 
Broderip  shows  that  they  will,  under  certain 


circumstances  and  necessity,  abandon  theii 
young  to  starvation  and  death  in  their  nests  ;  and 
he  recounts  a  story  of  the  old  birds,  on  return^ 
ing  to  their  nest,  trying  to  eject  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  little  ones  ;  and,  not  succeeding,  resort- 
ing to  the  process  of  covering  them  with  clay, 
and  thus  building  them  a  sepulchre !  But  the 
contrivance  was  worthy  commendation,  howevei 
impelled ;  nor  can  we  peruse  any  of  the  charm- 
ing descriptions  in  Mr.  Broderip's  pages  without 
being  reminded  through  these  simple  birds— 
without  having  brought  close  to  our  hearts  the 
renewed  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  Creator. 

We  despair  to  eonvey  to  our  readers  an  idea 
of  the  sweetness  which  pervades  the  pages  de- 
voted to  the  nightingales.  Due  honour  is  done 
to  the  Germans  for  their  love  of  these  matchless 
songsters.  We  have  ourselves  witnessed  this; 
we  have  seen  a  crowd  of  Bonn  students  hushed 
into  silent  ecstacy  by  one  nightingale,  which,  in 
1840,  used  to  make  a  mile  of  wood  ring  with 
her  nightly  melody.  It  is  not  long  since — we 
believe  it  was  in  the  same  year — that  the  Prus- 
sian authorities,  in  want  of  money,  ordered  the 
trees  around  Cologne  to  be  felled  and  sold.  The 
whole  ancient  city  of  Agrippina  was  alive  with 
terror ;  the  trees  abounded  with  nightingales 
which  the  Kolnische  burghers  adored,  and  they 
actually  bought  the  trees  standing,  and  thus  pre- 
served them  for  the  nightingales,  and  the  night- 
ingale music  for  Cologne ! 

We  may  balance  the  nightingales  with  the 
prolific  sky-larks — those  multipliers  who  are 
slain  annually  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  who  never  seem  to  suffer  diminution. 
Some  of  Mr.  Broderip's  details  would  seem  in- 
credible were  they  not  notorious  or  well  authen- 
ticated.   Their  procreant  power  is  astounding. 

Before  leaving  our  winged  friends  we  will 
notice,  with  satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Broderip  ad- 
vocates the  cause  of  the  much  maligned  cuckoo, 
who,  we  fear,  is  after  all  but  a  sorry  fellow ; 
but  he  has  his  use,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
of  his  being  employed  to  regulate  the  balance 
between  the  insects  and  insect  devourers ;  the 
former  would  be  exterminated  but  for  our  ancient 
friend,  who  has  been  known,  in  one  season,  to 
destroy  not  less  than  3,500,000  of  the  eggs  of 
insectivorous  birds. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Communicated  for  Friends'  Review. 
OLD  STANDARD  OF  QUAKERISM, 

William  Penn  says,  page  748,  folio  edition : 
"  It  is  the  mark  of  an  ill-nature,  to  lessen  good 
actions  and  aggravate  ill  ones.     *     *    *  * 

"  Such  people,  generally,  have  less  merit  than 
ambition,  that  covet  the  reward  of  other  men's ; 
and  to  be  sure,  a  very  ill-nature,  that  will  rather 
rob  others  of  their  due,  than  allow  them  their 
praise. 
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"  It  is  more  an  error  of  our  will,  than  our 
judgment ;  for  we  know  it  to  be  an  effect  of  our 
'passion,  not  our  reason ;  and  therefore  we  are 
'the  more  culpable  in  our  partial  estimates. 

"  It  is  as  envious  as  unjust,  to  underrate 
! another's  actions,  where  their  intrinsic  worth 
j  recommends  them  to  disengaged  minds. 

"  Nothing  shows  more  the  folly,  as  well  as 
fraud,  of  man,  than  clipping  of  merit  and  reputa- 
tion. 

"  But  just  and  noble  minds  rejoice  in  other 
men's  success,  and  help  to  augment  their  praise." 
I  Page  725  :  "  When  the  actions  of  a  neighbour 
are  upon  the  stage,  we  can  have  all  our  wits 
about  us,  are  so  quick  and  critical  we  can  split 
an  hair,  and  find  out  every  failure  and  infirmity  ; 
but  are  without  feeling,  or  have  but  very  little 
sense  of  our  own." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  26,  1848. 

The  notice  of  discoveries  in  the  copper  region, 
which  we  publish  as  we  find  it,  without  vouching 
(for  its  correctness,  will  no  doubt  recall,  to  the  recol- 
lection of  many  of  our  readers,  the  numerous  ves- 
Jtiges  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  north-western 
lakes,  of  the  labours  of  a  race  whose  history  has 
vanished  from  the  earth.  That  these  people  were 
much  more  highly  civilized,  so  far  as  the  arts  are 
jan  evidence  of  civilization,  than  the  Indian  natives, 
whom  our  European  ancestors  discovered  upon 
'  their  emigration  to  the  western  world,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  fragments  which  are  still  visible, 
or  which  have  been  carefully  observed.  The  anti- 
quarian anxiously  inquires,  what  has  become  of 
-these  people?  Have  they  perished  in  mass,  or 
have  they  relapsed  into  savage  life  1 

The  remains  of  fortifications,  which  have  been 
'discovered  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  furnish  a  suf- 
ficient indication  that  the  ancient  occupants  of  the 
land  were  no  strangers  to  the  calamities  of  war ; 
hence  we  may  conjecture  that  they  have  either 
been  swept  from  the  earth,  or  merged  in  the  bar- 
barous tribes  which  surrounded  them,  by  the  wide 
wasting  deluges  of  war. 


ADVICES  OF  LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  762.) 

May  all  keep  and  walk  in  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Sanctuary :  for  in  Him  are  peace  and  safety, 
who  destroys  the  destroyer,  the  enmity,  and 
adversary.  For  Christ  is  your  Sanctuary  in  this 
day  of  storm  and  tempest,  in  whom  you  have 
rest  and  peace.  And,  therefore,  whatever  storms 
or  tempests  do  or  should  arise  within  or  without, 
Christ  your  Sanctuary  is  over  them  all,  who  has 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  given  unto  Him ; 


and  none  is  able  to  pluck  his  lambs  and  sheep 
out  of  his  Father's  or  his  hand,  who  is  the  true 
Shepherd  ;  neither  are  any  able  to  hurt  the  hair 
of  your  head,  except  it  be  permitted  by  his  power 
for  your  trial.  And  therefore  rejoice  in  his 
power,  the  Lamb  of  God  who  hath  the  victory 
over  all,  both  within  and  without.  He  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  and  is  over  all ;  the  first 
and  the  last ;  the  Amen ;  and  the  faithful  and 
true  witness  in  all  his,  males  and  females  ;  the 
heavenly  rock  and  foundation  for  all  the  believers 
in  the  light  and  children  of  the  day  to  build  upon, 
to  stand  sure.    1683.  P.  E. 

Let  us  all  walk  with  much  circumspection,  fear, 
and  humility  before  the  Lord,  under  a  sense  of 
our  present  outward  liberty,  and  the  temporal 
mercies  that  have  for  some  years  attended  the 
same ;  that  our  love  and  service  for  the  Lord, 
and  his  holy  truth  and  church,  may  have  the  pre- 
ference of  our  worldly  business  in  our  thoughts, 
lest  we  should  incur  his  displeasure,  for  an  un- 
grateful neglect  of  our  duty  and  thankfulness  to 
Him  ;  for  it  has  sometimes  pleased  the  Lord  to 
deprive  his  people  of  the  favours  they  abuse ; 
though  He  is  a  God  slow  to  anger,  and  of  long 
suffering  towards  his  children.    1707.  P.  E. 

Let  the  Christian  duty  of  visiting  the  sick  be 
timely  remembered  and  practised ;  it  having 
often  left  comfort,  ease,  and  sweetness  upon  the 
spirits  of  many,  to  their  very  end.    1710.  P.  E. 

The  Lord  is  one,  and  his  name,  power,  and 
Spirit,  one  ;  and  He  hath  called  us  to  be  one,  in 
charity,  in  principle,  and  practice.  Let  us  all 
therefore  diligently  follow  and  pursue  the  same, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  that  Divine  grace, 
wisdom,  and  understanding  given  us  of  God, 
through  the  dear  Son  of  his  love,  Jesus  Christ 
our  only  Mediator.  And,  let  us  all  diligently 
follow  Him,  and  his  example,  in  his  Divine  light 
and  Spirit,  wherein  Satan,  the  adversary,  the 
devil,  the  murderer,  and  divider  hath  no  place ; 
that  the  power  of  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  the 
prince  of  the  world  hath  nothing,  may  reign  over 
all  for  ever ;  to  whose  name  and  power  every 
knee  must  bow,  and  tongue  confess.  We  pray 
God  that  Friends  every  where  may  truly  rever- 
ence his  name  and  power,  and  be  mindful  of  his 
kingdom  and  government  over  all.    1715.  P.  E. 

Friends  are  also  advised  to  be  careful  of  their 
conduct  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  that 
no  stumbling-block  be  laid  in  the  way  of  honest 
inquirers,  nor  offence  given  to  tender  young  con- 
vinced Friends.  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."*  Let 
us  walk  wisely  towards  those  that  are  without, 
as  well  as  those  within ;  let  our  moderation  and 
prudence,  as  well  as  truth  and  justice,  appear  to 
all  men,  and  in  all  things,  in  trading  and  com- 
merce, in  speech  and  communication,  in  eating 
and  drinking,  in  habit  and  furniture  ;  and  through 


*  Matt.  v.  16. 
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all,  in  a  meek,  lowly,  quiet,  spirit ;  that  as  we 
profess  to  be  a  spiritually-minded  people,  we  may 
appear  to  be  such  as,  being  bounded  by  the  cross 
of  Christ,  show  forth  the  power  of  that  divine 
principle  we  make  profession  of,  by  a  conversa- 
tion every  way  agreeable  thereunto.  1731.  P.  E. 

Seeing  it  is  evident  that  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners,  we  recommend  with  much 
affection  to  our  young  Friends,  that  they  be  very 
careful  to  avoid  all  such  company,  as  by  a  light 
and  vain  conversation  would  tend  to  alienate 
their  minds  from  the  love  of  virtue  and  sobriety. 
1734.  P.  E- 

And,  dear  friends,  in  order  that  as  we  have  re- 
ceived Christ,  so  we  may  walk  in  Him,  in  all 
holiness  and  godliness  of  conversation,  we 
earnestly  exhort,  that  ye  hold  fast  the  profession 
of  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without 
wavering ;  both  in  respect  to  his  outward  com- 
ing in  the  flesh,  his  sufferings,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, ascension,  mediation,  and  intercession  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  to  the  inward 
manifestation  of  his  grace  and  Holy  Spirit  in  our 
hearts,  powerfully  working  in  the  soul  of  man, 
to  the  subduing  of  every  evil  affection  and  lust, 
and  to  the  purifying  of  our  consciences  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God ;  and  that 
through  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  this  most  holy 
faith,  ye  may  become  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  power  of  his  might.    1736.  P.  E. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 

FIVE  DAYS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  NEW 
BRUNSWICK. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  last  November 
we  were  encamped  on  the  line  of  survey  on  the 
Tobique  district,  about  five  miles  from  the 
Little  Gulquac.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  party 
having  struck  the  tents,  and  got  their  several  loads 
in  readiness,  commenced  their  day's  march  along 
the  line,  when  I  left  them,  as  I  usually  did,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. I  took  a  course  to  the  westward  for  about 
half  a  mile,  behind  a  small  mount,  from  the  top 
of  which  I  was  led  to  expect  an  excellent  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  as  observations  from 
it  of  distant  mountain  heights  had  already  been 
made  by  the  surveying  parly  during  the  sum- 
mer's operations.  After  making  a  few  notes  and 
sketches,  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  I 
remained  for  a  short  time  similarly  employed.  I 
next  descended,  with  the  intention  of  regaining 
the  line  of  survey,  and  joining  the  parly.  This, 
however,  I  found  to  be  no  such  easy  matter. 
The  country  in  this  neighborhood  has  lo  an  im- 
mense extent  been  laid  waste  by  extensive  fires, 
and  the  trees,  and  even  the  soil,  in  some  places 
are  so  thoroughly  burnt  up,  that  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  vegetation  to  be  seen ;  in  others,  the 
naked  trunks  of  trees  are  left  standing,  like  the 
grim  ghosts  of  a  stately  forest  race,  charred  by 
fire,  or  blanched  by  the  storm  ;  or  they  are  tossed 


by  the  whirlwind  into  the  most  frightful  heaps 
of  confusion.  These  are  termed  "  windfalls,"  and 
form  some  of  the  most  formidable  barriers  to  the 
progress  of  the  traveller  of  the  wilderness. 

The  surveyed  line  through  this  section  of  !,| 
country,  owing  to  the  facts  above  stated,  was  J 
merely  traced  out  with  small  stakes,  placed  at 
long  intervals,  which,  having  become  dark  and  j 
discolored  could  scarcely  now  be  distinguished  ! 
from  the  surrounding  dead-wood.  I  was  not  [ 
then  in  the  least  disconcerted  at  failing  to  find  j 
the  line,  but  continued  to  advance  in  the  direction  j 
which  I  knew  it  to  take,  stopping  from  time  to  time  j 
to  make  sketches  and  observations  as  before.  As  j 
it  was  now  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I J 
felt  confident  I  had  gone  quite  as  far  as  the  party  j 
were  likely  to  have  advanced  in  their  day's  j 
march,  I  again  made  an  effort  to  discover  them,  I 
by  traversing  the  country  both  to  the  right  and  j 
left  for  a  considerable  distance,  whooping  as  loud  | 
as  I  possibly  could :  but  all  in  vain ;  I  could  | 
neither  hear  nor  see  anything  of  them.  Very  j 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  where  I  stood,  I 
recognized  a  rocky  height  from  which  I  had  the ! 
year  before  made  some  observations,  and  imme-  j 
diately  proceeded  thither,  in  the  hope  of  being! 
able  to  discover  from  it  the  smoke  of  the  camp.  On  j 
reaching  the  summit,  there  stood  the  post  which  | 
I  had  placed  for  my  instrument,  exactly  as  I  had  I 
left  it  a  year  ago.  I  carefully  scanned  the  face| 
of  the  country  round  in  every  direction,  but  the! 
anxiously -looked-for  smoke  was  nowhere  to  be! 
seen ;  and  I  was  at  last  most  reluctantly  com-! 
pelled  to  relinquish  my  hope  of  finding  the  party, 
for  that  night  at  least. 

Not  knowing  whether  the  surveyed  line  lay  toi 
my  rightorleft,  I  resolved  on  taking  thedirection 
in  which  I  thought  there  was  least  personal  risk,- 
and  therefore  lost  no  time  in  getting  on  a  line 
which  had  been  run  by  my  directions  the  year' 
before,  along  which  I  kept  to  the  northward,  as! 
in  case  1  did  not  in  the  mean  time  cross  either  I 
the  other  line  or  tracks  of  the  party,  I  shouldj 
have  at  least  made  some  progress  towards  Camp-, 
bell's,  the  nearest  settlement  on  the  Tobique.  I 
continued  to  press  forward  without  discovering!! 
the  objects  of  my  search.  I  had  reached  the] 
Beaver  Brook,  a  branch  of  the  Wapskihegan^j 
when  night  overtook  me,  and  it  commenced  toij 
rain.  It  was  now  quite  certain  that  for  one  nightj 
I  must  forego  the  comforts  of  food,  fire,  or  shelter 
—  having  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  of  my  easily 
reaching  Campbell's  some  time  next  day.  My 
situation  at  that  time,  although  but  the  com- 
mencement of  my  disaster,  was  one  of  no  ordi- 
nary suffering.  I  had  already  undergone  nearly 
twelve  hours  of  the  most  harassing  fatigue,  with- 
out food,  or  a  moment's  rest ;  and  now,  cold  and 
wet,  stood  alone  amid  wind  and  rain,  in  a  sterile 
and  shelterless  wilderness,  and  on  a  night  so 
dark,  that  the  very  sky  seemed  black.  Whai 
was  to  be  done  ?  To  follow  a  course,  and  move 
forward  in  the  dark,  I  knew  was  impossible 
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:  There  were  thirteen  long  hours  until  daylight, 
yet  I  dared  not  lie  down  to  rest  for  fear  of  per- 
ishing. I  at  length  resolved  to  endeavor  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  brook,  in  doing  which,  I  had 
l difficulties  to  surmount  which  would,  I  have  no 
idoubt,  appear  to  many  almost  like  impossibilities, 
Jeven  by  daylight.  Such  a  night  of  falls,  wounds, 
[bruises,  scratchings,  and  fatigue  is,  I  confess, 
■beyond  my  powers  of  description.  On  the  morn- 
ling  of  the  6th,  I  found  I  had  got  within  a  short 
[distance  of  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  which  I 
.crossed,  intending  to  follow  down  the  Wapski- 
jhegan  river,  until  I  came  to  a  lumber  road  I  had 
(travelled  the  year  before,  leading  by  Shea's 
(Mountain  to  the  Campbell  settlement,  on  the  To- 
ibique  river.  The  waters  were  now  much  swollen, 
jso  that  I  could  only  scramble  along  a  very  steep 
(bank,  thickly  wooded  with  underwood  and  trees. 
•I  had  gone  some  distance  down,  when,  thinking 
that  a  litde  way  back  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
I  might  probably  find  the  travelling  easier,  I 
took  that  direction,  and  again  found  myself  in  a 
seemingly  open  country  of  burnt  lands,  The 
surrounding  highlands  were  distinctly  seen  on  all 
Isides  in  the  distance,  and  amongst  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  Shea's  Mountain,  which  led  me  to 
the  resolution  of  taking  a  direct  course  for  it,  not 
dreaming  of  the  formidable  difficulties  I  should 
:have  to  encounter  on  the  way.  I  toiled  on  with 
determined  perseverance  through  a  dreadful  com- 
bination of  windfalls,  marsh,  lakes,  streams,  &c, 
so  that  another  day  was  nearly  spent  before  I 
had  reached  the  mountain.  I  at  length  found  the 
dumber  road,  and  now  considered  myself  safe, 
and  my  journey  nearly  at  an  end,  being  only 
,four  miles  from  the  settlement;  but  I  reckoned 
i  without  my  host.  I  followed  the  road  for  a 
;  short  distance,  until  I  came  to  an  old  lumber 
camp,  and  road  leading  off  to  the  left,  which  I 
lexamined  and  unfortunately  rejected,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  pass  on  a  different  side  of  the  moun- 
tain to  that  which  I  knew  the  proper  road  to  take. 
From  that  moment  I  continued  to  go  astray. 

On  travelling  a  little  way  further,  I  came  to  a 
second  old  lumber  camp,  where  the  road  again 
(branched  into  two.  A.  snow-storm  had  now 
commenced,  and  night  was  once  more  fast  ap- 
proaching. On  going  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
,down  one  of  the  roads,  I  did  not  like  its  appear- 
lance,  and  returning,  followed  the  other,  which  I 
found  equally  unsatisfactory,  as  it  did  not  much 
■  resemble  the  road  I  had  travelled  during  the 
summer  of  last  year.  I,  however,  endeavored 
:  to  console  myself  with  the  probability  of  the 
difference  in  its  appearance,  being  caused  by  its 
covering  of  snow. 

I  continued  to  travel  for  some  miles  through  a 
low  marshy  ground,  until  I  became  quite  con- 
|  vinced  of  my  being  in  a  strange  part  of  the 
,  country  ;  when  I  returned,  with  the  intention,  if 
;  possible,  of  regaining  the  old  lumber  camp  before 
dark,  and  passing  the  night  in  it ;  but  the  night 
came  upon  me  so  suddenly,  that  I  had  only  time 
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to  go  a  little  way  to  the  right,  where  the  ground 
was  higher,  and  less  swampy,  and  take  up  my 
quarters  in  the  shelter  of  some  low  bushes,  a  few 
branches  of  which  I  threw  on  the  ground  before 
lying  down.  I  need  scarcely  say  I  was  wet, 
cold,  hungry,  and  much  fatigued,  having  now 
continued  to  walk  without  interruption  for  up- 
wards of  thirty-five  hours.  On  lying  down,  I 
got  into  rather  a  distressing  sort  of  slumber,  from 
which  I  in  a  short  time  awoke,  with  much  pain 
in  my  limbs  and  back,  and  stiff  with  cold.  I  got 
up  and  walked  about,  until  once  more  overcome 
with  fatigue,  when  I  again  lay  down,  to  endure 
a  repetition  of  my  sufferings  ;  and  in  this  way 
passed  a  dreadful  night  of  about  thirteen  hours. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  as  soon  as  it  was 
sufficiently  clear,  I  left  my  wretched  couch, 
shivering  with  cold,  and  by  no  means  refreshed 
after  my  fatigue.  I  was  nevertheless  in  tolerable 
spirits,  not  considering  myself  lost,  and  feeling 
assured  that  within  a  few  hours  at  least  I  should 
once  more  be  in  comfortable  quarters. 

The  cravings  of  hunger  were  now  becoming 
excessive,  and  not  even  a  berry  was  to  be  seen 
with  which  I  might  allay  them.  The  weather 
throughout  had  been,  and  still  continued,  dark, 
and  the  only  compass  then  in  my  possession  I 
had  long  considered  as  useless  ;  I,  however,  took 
off  the  glass,  with  the  hope  of  repairing  it,  but 
my  hands  had  become  so  benumbed  with  cold, 
that  the  needle  slipped  from  my  fingers  amongst 
the  long  grass,  and  I  was  unable,  after  the  most 
diligent  search,  to  recover  it.  I  now  found  that 
both  the  roads  leading  from  the  lumber  camp 
again  united,  and  resolved  to  continue  the  one  I 
had  been  following,  under  the  impression  that  it 
must  bring  me  out  somewhere  on  the  Tobique. 
For  a  considerable  distance  it  traversed  a  low 
marshy  district,  where  I  found  it  very  difficult  to 
follow,  being  sometimes  up  to  my  knees  in  water. 
After  a  march  of  several  hours,  I  came  to  a  tim- 
ber brow,  on  a  river  which  appeared  of  doubtful 
size  for  the  Tobique,  but  as  of  course  my  route 
lay  down  the  stream,  I,  under  a  gradual  muster- 
ing of  doubts  and  fears,  continued  my  journey  in 
that  direction. 

I  had  felt,  without  at  that  moment  compre- 
hending them,  very  evident  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching weakness.  I  frequently  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  quite  distinctly,  and  stopped  to 
listen.  I  whooped !  but  not  a  sound  in  reply. 
The  stream  murmured  on  its  bed,  the  winds 
rustled  amongst  the  leaves,  or  whistled  through 
the  long  grass  ;  but  that  was  all ;  everything  else 
was  silent  as  the  grave.  In  a  short  time  after, 
a  most  extraordinary  illusion  occurred.  My 
attention  was  first  attracted  by  distinctly  hearing 
a  tune  whistled  in  the  direction  of  the  river ;  and, 
on  looking  round,  I  saw  through  the  trees,  an 
Indian  with  two  squaws  and  a  little  boy.  My 
joy  at  the  sight  may  be  readily  conceived :  their 
canoe,  I  thought,  could  not  be  far  off;  and  I  al- 
ready fancied  myself  seated  in  it,  and  quietly 
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gliding  down  the  river.  I  hallooed  !  but  to  my 
utter  amazement,  not  the  slightest  notice  was 
taken  or  reply  made.  The  Indian,  with  folded 
arms,  leant  against  a  tree,  and  still  continued  to 
whistle  his  tune  with  philosophic  indifference. 
I  approached,  but  they  receded,  and  appeared  to 
shun  me ;  I  became  annoyed,  and  persisted,  but 
in  vain,  in  trying  to  attract  their  notice.  The 
dreadful  truth  at  length  flashed  upon  my  mind ; 
it  was  really  no  more  than  an  illusion,  and  one 
of  the  most  perfect  description.  Melancholy 
forebodings  arose.  I  turned  away,  retraced  my 
steps,  and  endeavored  to  think  no  more  of  it.  I 
had  turned  my  back  upon  the  vision,  but  as  I 
retreated,  its  accompaniment  of  ghostly  music  for 
some  time  continued  to  fall  upon  my  unwilling 
ear  like  a  death-knell.  A  sort  of  mirage  next 
appeared  to  me  to  spread  over  the  low  grounds, 
so  completely  real  in  its  effect,  that  frequently, 
when  expecting  to  step  over  my  boots  in  water, 
I  found  that  I  was  treading  upon  long  dry  grass: 
to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  which,  I  frequently 
felt  with  my  hand.  My  first  vision  was  undoubt- 
edly the  result  of  delirium  tremens,  brought  on 
by  exhaustion;  but  whether  the  latter  arose  from 
the  same  cause,  or  from  real  external  phenomena, 
I  cannot  well  determine. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Communicated  for  Friends  Review. 

ELIZABETH. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

The  following  relation  was  made  to  A.  A.,  a 

valued  friend  in  England,  by  Elizabeth  ; 

whose  parents  were  also  well  known  to  A.  A. 

Elizabeth   had  an  excellent  father  and 

mother,  who  carefully  instructed  her  in  her  duty; 
they  taught  her  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments, and  to  seek  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Little  Elizabeth  was  a  very  merry  frolic- 
some child,  and  although  she  sometimes  sincerely 
desired  to  be  good,  yet  she  often  did  wrong  from 
inattention  to  the  advice  of  her  parents  and  the 
reproofs  of  her  conscience. 

One  day,  when  Elizabeth  was  between  seven 
and  eight  years  of  age,  she  was  guilty  of  telling 
an  untruth,  and  the  following  were  the  circum- 
stances which  led  her  to  commit  so  great  a  fault. 
Her  father  liked  to  see  her  hair  growing  in  its 
natural  way,  simply  parted  in  the  middle,  and 
hanging  down  on  the  back  of  her  neck.  At  this 
time,  it  had  become  fashionable  for  children's 
hair  to  be  cut  short,  and  Elizabeth  was  mortified 
at  having  her  hair  longer  than  that  of  her  school- 
fellows, so  she  determined  to  cut  it,  and  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  of  effecting  her  purpose 
one  morning  when  her  father  and  mother  went  out 
to  spend  the  day.  She  mounted  a  table,  on  which 
she  knelt  before  a  looking-glass,  and  then  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  which  she  had  taken  from  a 
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work-basket,  she  cut  her  hair  in  a  way  which  I 
she  considered  becoming. 

Before  proceeding  any  further  with  the  story, 
I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  her  conduct.'! 
She  knew  well  that  her  father  objected  to  her  hair  I 
being  shortened  ;  therefore,  in  cutting  it,  she  dis- 1| 
obeyed  him,  and  consequently  dishonoured  him  ;  | 
she  thus  violated  that  commandment  of  God[i 
which  enjoins  us  to  honour  our  father  and  mo-i| 
ther.    Now,  I  believe  there  are  very  few  chil- 1 1 
dren  who  do  not  love  their  parents,  who  do  not  t  { 
feel  naturally  a  warm  affection  for  them;  but  they  j 
do  not  so  naturally  honour  them  ;  therefore  it  j 
pleased  the  Most  High  to  put  forth  a  command  j  | 
on  that  subject.    To  honour  means  to  treat  with  j 
great  respect  or  reverence  ;  we  are  even  enjoined,' 
to  "honour  all  men;"  and  how  much  morel ; 
ought  we  to  honour  our  parents  than  other  per- 1 1 
sons,  considering  that  we  are  indebted  to  them  1 1 
for  their  constant  care  and  unwearying  kindness?} 
And  whenever  children  are  tempted  to  speak  or!  i 
act  disrespectfully  to  their  parents,  they  should  i 
consider  that  they  are  disobeying  God,  and,  of  j 
course,  incurring  his  displeasure,  which  is  an  I  j 
awful  thought. 

Elizabeth's  parents  were  members  of  the  re-} 
ligious  society  called  "Friends,"  who,  when: 
speaking  to  only  one  person,  use  the  singular!  j 
pronouns  "thou,  thee,"  and  "thy,"  instead  oi| 
the  plurals  "  you"  and  "your."   When  Eliza-I 
beth  rose  the  next  morning,  her  father  and  mo-' 
ther  kissed  her,  and  she  was  very  glad  to  see!  | 
them  at  home  again  ;  but  her  father,  when  he  hadj  j 
kissed  her,  looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  saidj  j 
with  surprise,  "This  child's  hair  has  been  cut, 
My  dear  hast  thou  been  cutting  thy  own  hair?"  j 
Elizabeth  blushed,   and  said,   "No,   father."  j 
"  Who  has  been  cutting  it  then  ?"    "  Nobody]  j 
father."    "  Somebody  must  have  cut  it.  When 
was  it  done  ?"    "  I  don't  know,  father." 

Now,  her  father  saw  plainly  that  this  was  not} 
true,  and  he  said  very  seriously  to  her,  "  Myii 
dear,  thou  art  not  speaking  the  truth;  go  directly!, 
up  stairs  into  the  spare  room,  and  wait  there  till! 
thy  mother  and  I  come  to  thee."  Elizabeth  die1! 
not  attempt  to  justify  herself,  but  went  away! 
immediately  as  her  father  desired.  Her  breakfastl 
was  carried  to  her,  and  she  remaind  alone. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  Elizabeth  had  no  | 
been  addicted  to  telling  untruths ;  it  was  there-| 
fore  the  more  remarkable  to  her  parents  that  she 
should  have  denied  her  fault  on  this  occasion 
She  knew  that  she  had  done  wrong  in  disobey 
ing  her  father,  and  feeling  ashamed  of  that  trans' 
gression,  she  foolishly  attempted  to  conceal  i 
by  an  untruth.    She  knew  her  Saviour's  com' 
mand  to  his  disciples,  "  Watch  and  pray,  tha 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation,"  Matt.  xxvi.  41 
but  she  neglected  to  do  so,  and  was  betrayec 
into  disobedience,  and  now  she  added  one  sir 
to  another. 

When  sitting  by  herself  in  the  spare  rooml 
Elizabeth's  feelings  were  uncomfortable,  for  sh< 
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•had  an  accusing  conscience  ;  but  she  was  hungry 
and  ate  her  breakfast,  and  endeavoured  with  all 
her  might  to  drive  away  her  painful  thoughts. 
At  length,  she  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 
The  handle  of  the  door  moved,  the  door  was 
apened,  and  in  walked  her  father  and  mother, 
the  former  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand.  They 
Quietly  sat  down,  and  desired  her  to  stand  before 
(them.  Her  father  then  said  solemnly,  "  I  am 
ivery  sorry  to  find  that  my  little  Elizabeth  has 
so  far  departed  from  what  she  knows  to  be  right, 
is  to  dare  to  tell  a  falsehood."  "  Yes,"  said  her 
mother,  "  it  is  indeed  a  sad  thing  that  a  child, 
Drought  up  with  so  much  care  as  she  has  been, 
,3hould  act  thus.  I  had  hoped  better  things  of 
per ;  she  little  knows  the  pain  of  mind  she  has 
.occasioned  us." 

!  Elizabeth  had  endeavoured  to  stand  unmoved; 
but  the  words  of  her  parents  softened  her  heart, 
3nd  her  tears  now  flowed  abundantly:  her 
'mother  also  shed  tears.  Her  father  then  opened 
the  Bible,  reminding  her  that  it  contained  the 
words  of  God  himself.  He  then  read  impres- 
sively: "Lying  lips  are  abomination  to  the 
Lord,"  Prov.  xii.  22 :  then  turning  to  another 
.text,  he  read,  "  All  liars  shall  have  their  part  in 
;he  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone : 
which  is  the  second  death,"  Rev.  xxi.  8.  He 
then  spoke  very  solemnly  of  that  heavenly  king- 
pom  into  which  nothing  but  purity  and  holiness 
.can  ever  enter,  and  added,  "  How  awful  would  it 
be  to  have  the  gates  closed  against  us  !"  Her 
mother  then  said,  "  When  we  rebel  against  the 
\vuth,  we  resist  and  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
has  often  been  explained  to  Elizabeth  that  this 
Holy  Spirit  is  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  ; 
and  therefore,  in  this  resistance,  she  has  resisted 
.and  rebelled  against  God.  Oh  that  she  may 
;sincerely  repent,  and  never  more  be  guilty  of 
deviating  from  the  truth !" 
j  Her  father  then  read  the  history  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  which  shows  the  awful  conse- 
quences of  their  deceit  and  lying.  Elizabeth's 
father  and  mother  then  told  her  they  felt  too 
deeply  grieved  to  be  angry,  and  they  earnestly 
entreated  her  to  seek  forgiveness  of  her  heavenly 
Father,  who  hears  in  heaven,  his  dwelling-place, 
and  forgives  the  iniquity  of  the  penitent  sinner ; 
and  we  shall  not  seek  in  vain  if  we  ask  for 
pardon  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  who  shed  his  precious  blood  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  who  ever  liveth  to 
,make  intercession  for  us  ;  for  he  himself  said  to 
his  disciples,  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the 
Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you,"  John 
pcvi.  23. 

They  desired  her  to  remain  in  that  room  till 
they  should  allow  her  to  mix  with  the  rest  of 
the  family,  from  whom  she  must  be  separated 
jfor  a  time,  as  her  offence  required  punishment, 
and  they  wished  to  impress  her  mind  so  strongly 
with  the  sinfulness  of  lying,  that  she  might  never 
forget  it.  They  left  the  Bible  with  her,  desiring 


her  to  read  certain  psalms  and  chapters,  and 
then  they  left  the  room.  Her  dinner  was  sent 
to  her,  and  after  she  had  read  and  reflected  on 
what  she  had  read,  and  spent  much  time  in 
sorrow  and  weeping,  her  father  and  mother  paid 
her  another  visit,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  taken 
her  supper,  which  was  brought  up  to  her,  she 
was  desired  to  go  to  bed.  Her  mother  told  her 
that  she  must  not  sleep  with  her  sister  as  usual, 
but  in  another  room,  as  she  could  not  be  con- 
sidered a  suitable  companion  for  her  sister. 

Poor  little  Elizabeth  dared  not  offer  to  kiss 
her  parents,  but  retired  silently  to  her  little  lonely 
bed,  and  there  she  sighed  and  wept  till  her  pillow 
was  wet  with  her  tears.  She  felt  truly  sorry 
for  her  fault,  and  after  beseeching  her  heavenly 
Father  to  forgive  her,  she  fell  fast  asleep,  and 
did  not  wake  till  it  was  time  to  rise.  Instead  of 
joyfully  meeting  her  parents  as  usual,  she  almost 
dreaded  to  see  them  ;  and  when  at  length  she 
came  into  their  presence,  they  desired  her  to  go 
again  into  the  spare  room.  Here  she  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
preceding  day,  in  reading  and  committing  texts 
of  Scripture  to  memory,  reflecting  on  her  conduct, 
and  listening  to  the  occasional  instructions  of 
her  parents  when  they  came  into  the  room  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  their  duty  towards 
her. 

Some  who  read  this  little  narrative  may  think 
that  two  days  of  confinement  and  correction 
were  more  than  sufficient  for  even  so  grave  an 
offence  ;  but  let  them  attend  to  what  Elizabeth's 
parents  said  to  her  on  this  subject.  Her  mother 
said,  with  a  look  of  concern  and  compassion, 
"My  dear  child,  we  are  very  sorry  to  deprive 
thee  of  play  and  other  pleasures ;  but  as  parents 
we  are  bound  to  reprove  and  punish  thee  for 
what  is  evil  in  thy  conduct;  and  we  are  desirous 
that  this  painful  circumstance  should  impress 
thee  so  deeply  that  it  may  never  be  forgotten." 
Her  father  added,  "  When  Elizabeth  is  grown 
up,  she  will  see  that  we  studied  her  best  interests, 
and  were  not  willing  that  she  should  lose  the 
impression  which  maybe  made  on  her  mind, by 
too  soon  returning  to  her  usual  employments 
and  amusements."  Elizabeth's  mind  assented 
to  what  they  expressed,  and  she  felt  thankful 
that  she  was  blessed  with  parents  who  thus 
watched  over  her. 

Just  before  tea-time,  her  father  and  mother 
came  again,  and  told  her  that  they  believed  she 
had  sincerely  repented  of  her  error,  and  that  they 
freely  forgave  her  for  the  distress  she  had  occa- 
sioned them.  "But,"  said  her  father,  "re- 
member we  are  not  able  to  forgive  sins  :  forgive- 
ness can  be  obtained  only  from  Him  whose  law 
thou  hast  broken.  I  trust  thou  hast  sought  for 
pardon,  and  I  sincerely  hope  thou  wilt  never 
again  offend  thy  heavenly  Father  by  uttering  a 
falsehood."  Elizabeth  was  much  affected  by 
the  kind  and  solemn  words  of  her  parents.  Tfeey 
then  both  kissed  her  most  affectionately,  and  told 
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her  she  should  go  down  stairs  to  tea ;  but  her 
mother  desired  her  to  remain  in  the  room  a  few 
minutes,  that  she  might  first  go  and  prepare  her 
brothers  and  sisters  to  receive  her  properly. 

Her  father  and  mother  then  went  down,  and 
the  latter  desired  the  other  children  to  be  kind  to 
Elizabeth,  and  never  to  reproach  her  for  her 
misconduct,  or  even  remind  her  of  it;  "for," 
said  she,  "  the  poor  dear  child  has  already  suf- 
fered enough."  When  Elizabeth  went  down, 
they  all  looked  kindly  at  her ;  and  after  tea,  they 
enjoyed  a  game  of  play  together  before  bed-time  : 
and  that  night  she  had  the  additional  pleasure  of 
sleeping  with  her  sister  as  usual. 

Elizabeth  never  lost  the  recollection  of  what 
she  felt  on  those  two  days  of  tribulation  ;  and  the 
tender  kindness  of  her  mother  in  requesting  the 
other  children  not  to  remind  her  of  it,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her  mind.  Very  often,  after 
she  grew  up,  she  remembered  the  fault  she  com- 
mitted in  her  childhood,  and  always  felt  that  she 
had  cause  to  bless  God  for  the  care  her  father 
and  mother  took  to  impress  on  her  young  mind 
a  dread  of  departing  from  the  truth. 


THE  COPPER  REGION.  SINGULAR  DISCOVERY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Express, 
writing  under  the  date  of  June  14,  from  Ontona- 
gon, Lake  Superior,  says  : 

Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  "Vulcan  Mining  Company, 
has  lately  made  very  singular  discoveries  here 
in  working  one  of  the  veins  which  he  has  lately 
found.  He  worked  into  an  old  cave  which  has 
been  excavated  centuries  ago.  This  led  them  to 
look  for  other  works  of  the  same  sort,  and  they 
have  found  a  number  of  sinks  in  the  earth  which 
they  have  traced  a  long  distance.  By  digging 
into  those  sinks,  they  find  them  to  have  been 
made  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  appears  that  the 
ancient  miners  went  on  different  principles  from 
what  they  do  at  the  present  time.  The  greatest 
depth  yet  found  in  these  holes  is  thirty  feet — 
after  getting  down  to  a  certain  depth,  they  drifted 
along  the  vein,  making  an  open  cut.  These 
cuts  have  been  filled  nearly  to  a  level  by  the 
accumulation  of  soil,  and  we  find  trees  of  the 
largest  growth  standing  in  this  gutter;  and  also 
find  that  trees  of  a  very  large  growth  have  grown 
up  and  died,  and  decayed  many  years  since  ;  in 
the  same  place  there  are  now  standing  trees  of 
over  three  hundred  years'  growth.  Last  week 
they  dug  down  into  a  new  place,  and  about 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface  found  a  mass  of 
copper  that  will  weigh  from  eight  to  ten  tons. 
This  mass  was  buried  in  ashes,  and  it  appears 
they  could  not  handle  it,  and  had  no  means  of 
cutting  it,  and  probably  built  fire  to  melt  or 
separate  the  rock  from  it,  which  might  be  done 
by  heating,  and  then  dashing  on  cold  water. 
This  piece  of  copper  is  as  pure  and  clean  as  a 
new  cent,  the  upper  surface  has  been  pounded 
clear  and  smooth.    It  appears  that  this  mass  of 


copper  was  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  a 
the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet.    In  sinking  this 
shaft  from  where  the  mass  now  lies,  they  follow 
ed  the  course  of  the  vein,  which  pitches  conj, 
siderably ;  this  enabled  them  to  raise  it  as  far  a: 
the  whole  came  up  with  a  slant.    At  the  botton 
of  the  shaft  they  found  skids  of  black  oak,  fron 
eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter — these  stick  j 
were  charred  through,  as  if  burnt ;  they  fount  i: 
large  wooden  wedges  in  the  same  situation.  In 
this  shaft  they  found  a  miner's  gad  and  a  narrov 
chisel  made  of  copper.    I  do  not  know  whethe 
these  copper  tools  are  tempered  or  not,  but  thei 
make  displays  good  workmanship.    They  havi 
taken  out  more  than  a  ton  of  cobble-stones,  whieM 
have  been  used  as  mallets.    These  stones  werlj 
nearly  round,  with  a  score  cut  around  the  centeij 
and  look  as  if  this  score  was  cut  for  the  purpos 
of  putting  a  withe  round  for  a  handle.    Th ! 
Chippewa  Indians  all  say  that  this  work  wa 
never  done  by  Indians.    This  discovery  wiil 
lead  to  a  new  method  of  finding  veins  in  thil 
country,  and  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  some.  1 
suppose  they  will  keep  finding  new  wonders  fc 
some  time  yet,  as  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  j 
found  the  old  mine.    There  is  copper  here  i  I 
abundance,  and  I  think  people  will  begin  to  di 
it  in  a  few  days.    Mr.  Knapp  has  found  coi 
siderable  silver  during  the  past  winter. 


REDUCTION  OF  COST  OF  WORKING  ENGINE! 

We  find  the  following  article  on  this  subjei 
in  the  Railway  Chronicle  of  July  8th. 

Several  of  the  officials  of  our  great  metropol 
tan  lines  have  been  trying  some  plan  for  the  rj 
duction  of  the  smallest  working  expenses  in  th 
common  business  of  the  company.  Amoc 
these,  Mr.  Samuel,  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  hi! 
been  especially  active.  The  "  Liliputian  "  engiij 
was  brought  forward  by  him,  and  since  its  careej 
this  little  engine  has  runabout  10,000  miles,  wi 
scarcely  any  repair.  The  result  of  its  workii 
induced  Mr.  Samuel  to  direct  his  attention  to  t\\ 
employment  of  light  locomotives  for  brantj 
traffic  ;  and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrive, 
will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts  from  | 
paper  read  by  him  at  the  Birmingham  Socie 
of  Mechanical  Engineers : 

"  The  result  of  observations  which  I  have  f 
a  considerable  time  been  making  on  the  bran< 
passenger  traffic  of  railways,  has  been  to  co 
vince  me  that  on  the  whole  it  is  not  remuner 
tive,  and  in  some  cases  is  even  worked  at  a  los 
I  have  therefore  been  led  to  consider  wheth 
the  expenses  might  not  be  reduced  by  the  intr 
duction  of  a  system  of  steam  carriages,  mai 
suitable  to  the  amount  of  traffic  to  be  conveye 
It  is  evident  that  the  more  we  can  reduce  tl 
dead  weight  of  the  trains  and  engines  in  propc 
tion  to  the  number  of  the  passengers,  the  Ie 
will  be  the  expense  of  repairs  both  of  the  carr 
ing  stock  and  engines,  and  of  the  way  and  wor. 
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jof  the  line.  The  average  weight  of  a  train  on 
ithe  branch  lines  is  56  tons,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers conveyed  by  each  train  not  exceeding 
(35  to  40  on  many  of  the  branch  railways  in 
England.  Supposing  each  passenger  with  lug- 
gage to  weigh  one  and  a  half  hundred  weight, 
(the  total  weight  of  the  passengers  conveyed  is 
iabout  three  tons,  or,  in  other  words,  for  every 
(ton  of  paying  load  we  are  now  carrying  by  the 
(present  system  of  locomotion,  we  have  18  to  20 
tons  of  dead  weight.  It  is  therefore,  in  a  com- 
jmercial  point  of  view,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
not  only  to  railway  companies,  but  to  the  public 
generally,  that  some  less  expensive,  and  at  the 
^ame  time  equally  safe,  means  of  transport  be 
pdopted.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  substitute 
pteam  carriages  for  locomotives  on  branch  rail- 
ways. 

"  The.  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal 
[dimensions  of  the  steam  carriage  now  in  course 
of  construction  :  diameter  of  cylinders,  7  inches ; 
length  of  stroke,  12  inches  ;  diameter  of  driving 
wheels,  5  feet ;  distance  between  centres,  20 
feet ;  width  of  framing,  8  feet  6  inches.  The 
boiler  is  of  the  ordinary  locomotive  construction, 
5  feet  long  by  2  feet  6  inches  diameter.  The 
|fire  box  is  3  feet  10i  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches. 
There  are  to  be  115  tubes,  of  I5  inch  diameter, 
and  5  feet  3  inches  in  length,  giving  210  feet  of 
heating  surface  in  the  tubes.  The  area  of  the 
fire  box  is  25  square  feet,  giving  a  total  of  235 
|feet  of  heating  surface  in  the  boiler.  The  con- 
jsumption  of  coke  may  be  estimated  at  7  pounds 
per  mile,  at  a  velocity  of  40  miles  per  hour. 
jThe  total  weight  of  the  steam  carriage,  with  its 
icoke  and  water  will  not  exceed  10  tons  ;  and  it 
(Will  be  capable  of  conveying  about  forty-two 
passengers  at  a  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour. 
JThe  water  is  to  be  carried  below  the  floor  of  the 
jcarriage,  in  wrought  iron  tubes,  of  12  inches 
(diameter  and  12  feet  long.  One  great  object 
jattained  in  this  machine  is  the  reduction  of  the 
jcentre  of  gravity,  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
jlateral  oscillation." 


SINGULAR  ANECDOTE. 

,  Several  years  ago,  a  charity  sermon  was 
preached  in  a  chapel  in  the  West  of  England. 
^Vhen  the  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit,  he 
I  thus  addressed  the  hearers: — "My  brethren, 
.before  proceeding  to  the  duties  of  this  evening, 
1  allow  me  to  relate  a  short  anecdote.  Many 
l years  have  elapsed  since  I  was  last  within  the 
,  walls  of  this  house.  Upon  that  evening  among 
;the  hearers  came  three  men,  with  the  intention 
j  of  not  only  scoffing  at  the  minister,  but  with 
1  their  pockets  filled  with  stones  for  the  purpose 
1  of  assaulting  him  After  he  had  spoken  a  few 
1  sentences,  one  said,  'Let  us  be  at  him  now;' 
,but  the  second  replied,  'No;  stop  till  we  hear 
iWhat  he  makes  of  this  point.'  The  minister 
went  on,  when  the  second  said,  'We  have 


heard  enough  now,  throw !'  but  the  third  inter- 
fered, saying,  'He  is  not  so  foolish  as  I  ex- 
pected— let  us  hear  him  out.'  The  preacher 
concluded  without  being  interrupted.  Now 
mark  me,  my  brethren — of  these  three  men, 
one  was  executed  three  months  ago  at  Newgate 
for  forgery ;  the  second  at  this  moment  lies 
under  sentence  of  death  in  the  gaol  of  this  city 
for  murder;  the  other,  (continued  the  minister 
with  great  emotion,)  the  third,  through  the  in- 
finite goodness  of  God,  is  now  about  to  address 
you — listen  to  him!"  , 


Our  friends  John  and  Martha  Yeardley, 
accompanied  by  Robert  and  Christine  Alsop, 
left  London  on  the  12th  ult.,  for  Ostend,  where 
they  arrived  the  next  day.  They  were  joined 
by  a  young  man  named  Adolphe  Rochedieu,  a 
native  of  France,  with  whom  they  had  previ- 
ously corresponded  with  a  view  to  his  accom- 
panying them  in  their  visit.  At  Ostend  and  at 
Ghent,  whither  they  proceeded  on  the  14th, 
they  found  the  Flemish  language  almost  exclu- 
sively spoken  by  the  less  educated  classes. 
Very  few  Protestants  reside  in  either  of  these 
places  ;  in  Ghent,  only  300,  out  of  a  population 
of  120,000;  and  there  is  great  scarcity  of 
schools,  and  also  of  religious  tracts  in  Flemish. 
From  Ghent  they  went  on  to  Brussels,  reaching 
that  city  on  the  15th. — London  Friend. 


Let  the  time  of  temptation  be  the  time  of 
silence.  Words  react  upon  fe.elings ;  and  if 
Satan,  in  the  time  of  our  trials,  can  induce  us 
to  utter  a  hasty  or  unadvised  word,  he  will  add, 
by  so  doing,  to  the  power  of  his  previous  as- 
saults, and  increase  the  probability  of  his  getting 
the  victory. — Upham. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

HYMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE,  IN  THE  VALE  OF 
CHAMOUNY. 

Several  months  ago,  I  forwarded  to  the  Editor 
a  Hymn  to  Mont  Blanc,  translated  from  the 
German,  and  it  will  be  found  in  the  21st  num- 
ber. It  no  doubt  suggested  to  Coleridge  the 
Hymn  which  I  herewith  forward,  and  propose 
for  insertion  in  the  Review.  The  lover  of 
poetry  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing the  two,  and  will  perceive  with  what  felicity 
our  author  has  expanded  and  amplified  the  noble 
outburst  of  the  German.  Although  Coleridge 
spent  a  couple  of  years  of  his  early  life  in  Ger- 
many, I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  visited  the 
Vale  of  Chamouny;  but  at  the  foot  of  Mont 
Blanc,  he  would  have  been  at  home,  and  luxu- 
riated in  every  thing  around  him.  His  was  an 
active  and  a  lively  imagination ;  and  with  his 
quick  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  accuracy  of 
delineation  of  some  parts  of  the  imaginary  scene, 
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should  have  induced  Cheever  to  say  that  "he 
might  have  written  from  the  very  windows  of 
his  bed  room,  had  he  been  there  in  the  dawn  and 
evenings  of  days  of  such  extraordinary  brilliancy 
and  glory "  as  not  unfrequently  occur  in  that 
region.  P. 

[Besides  the  rivers  Arve  and  Arveiron,  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  five  conspi- 
cuous torrents  rush  down  its  sides ;  and,  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  glaciers,  the  Gentiana  Major  grows  in  im- 
mense numbers,  with  its  "  flowers  of  loveliest  blue.  "] 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  Morning  Star 
In  his  steep  course  ?  so  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  O  Sovereign  Blanc  ? 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly;  but  thou,  most  awful  form  ! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently  !    Around  thee  and  above, 
Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial,  black; 
An  ebon  mass  :  methinks  thou  piercest  it 
As  with  a  wedge  !    But  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  Eternity  ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !    I  gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer, 

1  worshipped  the  invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet,  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought, 
Yea,  with  my  Life,  and  Life's  own  secret  joy, 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing, — there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  heaven ! 

Awake  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  extacy  !  Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !    Awake,  my  heart,  awake  ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn. 
Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovereign  of  the  Vale  ! 
O,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  night  long, 
And  all  night  visited  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink; 
Companion  of  the  Morning  Star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Coherald:  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  Parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents,  fiercely  glad  ! 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
Forever  shattered,  and  the  same  forever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury  and  your  joy, 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came)" 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  rest  ? 


Ye  ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Voice, 
And  stopped  at  once,  amidst  their  maddest  plunge  ! 
Motionless  torrents!  silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  Gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  Moon!    Who  bade  the  Sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?  Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? 
God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 


God  !  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome  voice! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  ! 
And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God  ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements  ! 
Utter  forth  God  !  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  ! 

Thou,  too,  hoar  Mount,  with  thy  sky  pointing 
peaks, 

Oft  from  whose  feet,  the  Avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene, 
Into  the  depths  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast, 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  mountain  !  thou, 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me, — Rise,  O  ever  rise  ! 
Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth  ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  Ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  Hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God  ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Ireland. — The  Steamer  Cambria  arrived  at  New 
York  on  7th  day  last,  the  19th  inst.,  from  Liverpool, 
whence  she  sailed  on  the  5th.  The  Government 
has  taken  the  most  decisive  measures  in  order  to 
suppress  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  in- 
surgents in  Ireland.  Smith  O'Brien,  for  whose  ap- 
prehension a  reward  of  £500  was  offered,  is  said  to 
have  left  Dublin,  with  his  principal  confederates, 
for  the  mountains  of  Tipperary;  and  although  it  is 
difficult,  from  the  conflicting  statements,  to  know 
which  to  rely  on,  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  the  disposition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
join  issue  with  the  Government,  is  not  so  general 
as  had  been  supposed.  Numerous  arrests  have 
been  made,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

Italy. — An  Embassy  had  arrived  at  Paris  from 
Milan,  earnestly  soliciting  the  intervention  of 
France,  by  sea  and  land,  in  favour  of  the  Pied- 
montese :  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Provisional 
Government  of  France  will  endeavour  to  prevail 
upon  England  to  unite  with  it  in  the  offer  of  a 
joint  mediation  of  both  countries  to  Charles  Albert 
and  Austria. 

France. — Ledru  Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Caus- 
sidiere,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government  after  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Louis  Phillippe,  are  now  charged  with 
very  unjustifiable  measures  during  the  late  insur- 
rection. Lamartine  does  not  appear  to  be  impli- 
cated, as  was  threatened. 

Albany. — On  the  17th,  about  noon,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  raged  with  great  vio- 
lence for  six  or  eight  hours  before  it  was  possible 
to  arrest  its  progress.  This  was  finally  effected  by 
blowing  up  a  number  of  houses,  in  its  course,  and 
the  timely  falling  of  heavy  rain.  Considerable 
damage  was  sustained  by  the  canal  boats  in  the 
basin,  &c.  A  number  of  lives  were  lost.  Nearly 
500  houses  were  burned,  and  the  destruction  of 
property  is  variously  estimated,  amounting  proba- 
bly to  not  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 
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LIFE  OF  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON. 

(Continued  from  page  755. J 

In  the  beginning  of  1813,  the  subject  of  our 
tiemoir  was  visited  with  a  disease  which  brought 
dm  apparently  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  His 
lind  had,  as  already  mentioned,  been  previously 
irected  with  considerable  earnestness  to  the 
ubject  of  religion;  and  though  he  appears  to 
ave  always  believed  in  the  truth  and  divine  au- 
lority  of  the  holy  scriptures,  his  mind  was  per- 
lexed  with  some  doubts  on  the  subject,  arising 
nquestionably  from  the  want  of  a  practical  ac- 
uaintance  with  the  redemption  and  consolation 
irhich  the  gospel  affords.  When  his  disorder 
ad  assumed  an  alarming  appearance,  he  was 
rought  to  seek  by  fervent  prayer  for  the  removal 
f  his  perplexity,  and  was  soon  favoured  to  find 
i  entirely  withdrawn.  Feeling  confidence  in 
le  redemption  that  comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  he 
ras  enabled  to  view  the  prospect  of  approaching 
issolution  without  alarm.  Towards  the  close 
f  the  year,  he  remarks,  "In  casting  up  the 
lessings  of  the  year,  I  found  nothing  to  compare 
nib.  my  illness :  it  gave  such  a  life,  such  a 
eality  and  nearness,  to  my  prospects  of  futurity  ; 

told  me  in  language  so  conclusive  and  intelli- 
ible,  that  here  is  not  my  abiding  city;  it  ex- 
ounded  so  powerfully  the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
tonement,  by  showing  what  the  award  of  my 
ite  must  be  if  it  depended  upon  my  own  merits, 
nd  what  that  love  is  which  averts  condemnation 
y  the  merits  of  another ;  in  short,  my  sickness 
as  been  a  source  of  happiness  to  me  in  every 
|ray." 

The  visible  consequence  of  his  change  offeel- 
g  was,  that  as  his  health  returned,  he  engaged 
pith  greater  earnestness  in  various  works  of  be- 
levolence,  particularly  the  diffusion  of  the  holy 
criptures  ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  deep 
iense  of  the  paramount  importance  of  a  religious 


life,  evidently  continued  with  him  during  the 
remaining  portion  of  his  active  career :  alloyed, 
however,  to  some  extent,  by  the  habits  of  his 
early  life. 

The  winter  of  1816,  which  commenced  early, 
and  with  unusual  severity,  brought  T.  F.  Buxton 
more  conspicuously  than  he  had  previously  been 
before  the  view  of  the  public.  The  weavers  of 
Spitalfields,  who  are  always  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  were  plunged  into  the  great- 
est distress  by  the  stagnation  of  their  business ; 
and  this  misery  was  increased  by  the  influx  into 
the  parish,  of  the  poorest  class  of  London  la- 
bourers. A  soup  society  had  been  long  es- 
tablished, but  the  distress  greatly  exceeded  the 
means  provided  for  its  alleviation.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  public 
meeting,  in  order  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
community  to  the  situation  of  the  sufferers.  The 
funds  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  an  immediate 
supply  was  essential  to  the  continuance  of  their 
operations.  It  was  agreed  that  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  should  address  the  company,  who 
might  assemble  on  the  occasion,  with  a  view  of 
awakening  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  and  re- 
plenishing the  stores  of  the  society.  Of  the 
speech  delivered  on  this  occasion,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  addressed  by  him  to  a 
promiscuous  assembly,  the  author  evidently  en- 
tertained an  humble  opinion.  He  says  that  he 
felt  very  flat,  did  not  go  through  the  topics  he 
meant  to  touch  upon,  and  on  the  whole  con- 
sidered it  as  a  kind  of  failure. ;  but  as  he  had 
entreated  that  what  was  best  might'be  done,  he 
did  not  feel  at  all  disheartened.  A  very  different 
view  of  it,  however,  was  taken  by  others.  It 
was  republished  in  papers  of  opposite  cha- 
racters. The  Spitalfields  Benevolent  Society 
gave  it  circulation,  as  the  best  means  of  exciting 
sympathy  with  their  exertions ;  the  opponents 
of  the  government  gave  it  publicity,  as  the  best 
statement  of  the  miseries  permitted  under  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things ;  and  it  was  republished  by 
the  friends  of  that  government,  "  because,"  said 
they,  "it  forms  so  beautiful  a  contrast  to  the 
language  of  those  wretched  demagogues,  whose 
infamous  doctrines  would  increase  the  evils  they 
affect  to  deplore."  The  consequence  of  this 
meeting,  of  which  Buxton's  speech  formed  ap- 
parently a  prominent  part,  was  a  supply  to  the 
funds  of  the  Spitalfields  Society  of  £43,369, 
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about  $216,000.  Two  days  after  it  was  held, 
Lord  Sidmouth  sent  for  Buxton,  to  inform  him 
that  the  Prince  had  been  so  pleased  with  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  meeting,  and  felt  so 
strongly  the  claims  that  had  been  urged,  that  he 
had  sent  them  £5000.  This  shows  at  least  that 
the  Prince  Regent,  with  all  the  moral  defects 
which  must  be  admitted  as  belonging  to  his  cha- 
racter, was  not  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  a 
starving  population. 

This  public  address  drew  to  the  author  a  letter 
from  Wilberforce,  the  first  written  by  him  to  his 
future  ally  and  successor,  in  which  he  plainly 
intimated  an  expectation  that  they  would,  at  a 
subsequent  day,  be  fellow-labourers  in  a  different 
assembly,  and  upon  a  different  object. 

His  biographer  observes,  that  "  with  these  ex- 
ertions for  the  poor  around  him,  Buxton's  public 
career  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  He 
was  now  launched  on  that  stream  of  labour  for 
the  good  of  others,  along  which  his  course  lay 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life." 

From  the  notice  of  the  labours  of  Elizabeth 
Fry,  contained  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Re- 
view, it  may  be  seen  that  her  attention,  and, 
through  her  instrumentality,  that  of  the  public, 
was  drawn  about  the  years  1816  and  1817  to 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  prisons  and  their 
occupants ;  and  that  a  society  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  prison  discipline  was  then  formed. 
Among  the  active  promoters  and  labourers  in 
this  work  of  benevolence,  the  name  of  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton  is  enrolled,  in  connection  with 
those  of  Dr.  Lushington  and  Lord  Suffield,  his 
subsequent  coadjutors  in  the  attack  upon  negro 
slavery. 

A  visit  to  Newgate,  made  about  this  time,  and 
the  sight  of  four  individuals  who  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  a  few  days,  excited  his  deepest  com- 
miseration, and  led  him  to  look  more  earnestly 
into  the  duty  and  importance  of  devoting  his 
energies  to  diminish  the  prevalence  of  crime  and 
its  consequent  miseries. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  wife,  his  feelings 
and  reflectiuns  are  thus  disclosed — "  Surely  it  is 
in  the  power  of  all  to  do  something  in  the  service 
of  their  Master  ;  and  I  among  the  rest,  if  I  were 
now  to  begin  and  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my 
capacity,  to  serve  Him,  might  be  the  means  of 
good  to  some  of  my  fellow-creatures.  This 
capacity  is,  I  feel,  no  mean  talent,  and  attended 
with  no  inconsiderable  responsibility.  I  must 
pray  that  I  may  at  length  stir  myself  up,  and  be 
enabled  to  feel  somewhat  of  the  real  spirit  of  a 
missionary,  and  that  1  may  devote  myself,  my 
influence,  my  time,  and  above  all,  my  affections, 
to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man. 
My  mission  is  evidently  not  abroad,  but  it  is  not 
less  a  mission  on  that  account.  I  feel  that  I  may 
journey  through  life  by  two  very  different  paths, 
and  that  the  time  is  now  come  for  choosing 
which  I  will  pursue.  I  may  go  on  as  I  have 
been  going  on,  not  absolutely  forgetful  of  futurity, 


nor  absolutely  devoted  to  it.  I  may  get  riches  ( 
and  repute,  and  gratify  my  ambition,  and  do  some  J 
good  and  more  evil;  and  at  length,  I  shall  find L 
all  my  time  on  earth  expended,  and  in  retracing! 
my  life,  I  shall  see  little  but  occasions  lost,  andf 
capabilities  misapplied.  The  other  is  a  path  oil 
more  labour  and  less  indulgence.  I  may  becomel 
a  real  soldier  of  Christ;  I  may  feel  that  I  have! 
no  business  on  earth  but  to  do  His  will,  and  tot, 
walk  in  his  ways,  and  I  may  direct  every  energy  1 
to  the  service  of  others.  Of  these  paths  I  know! 
which  I  would  most  gladly  choose  ;  but  what  IL 
would  that  I  do  not ;  but  what  I  hate  that  I  do."! 

In  the  winter  of  1817,  Buxton  paid  a  visit  toL 
the  continent,  for  the  double  purpose  of  promot-1 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  BiblejL 
Society  at  Paris,  and  of  obtaining  informatiorX 
respecting  the  systems  of  prison  discipline  adoptf, 
ed  in  the  jails  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent.  On  ihtL 
passage  across  the  channel  they  were  surroundec'L 
by  a  dense  fog,  in  which  they  drifted  about  foiL 
two  days  and  nights,  without  knowing  wha|| 
course  they  were  pursuing,  and  with  scarcely!;, 
any  thing  to  eat.  This  gave  him  a  practical  acL 
quaintance,  which  he  was  desirous  not  to  forgetL 
with  the  sufferings  arising  from  deficiency  ojL 
food.  After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  prisonrI»( 
at  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  which  it  was  one  objecL 
of  his  journey  to  visit,  he  returned  to  his  natirtlj 
land,  where  he  communicated  to  the  Prison  Dis  J 
cipline  Society  the  information  which  he  hai  J 
procured.  This  led  to  a  request  from  the  com  J 
mittee,  that  his  description  of  the  prisons  whicl 
he  had  visited,  might  be  published.  But  ii  J 
order  to  render  this  description  as  useful  as  pos  J 
sible,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  prove  and  ex  J 
pose  the  corruptions  and  grievances  attendan  J 
upon  the  prisons  in  England,  and  to  trace  to  thet  J 
proper  source  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  dti  J 
pravity  there.  For  this  purpose,  he,  in  compan;  J 
with  several  others,  visited  at  different  times,  thl  J 
principal  London  jails,  and  examined,  with  thl  I 
utmost  attention,  into  every  part  of  the  syster  J 
pursued  in  them.  His  inquiries  developed  J 
series  of  abuses,  and  brought  to  light  a  systec  J 
of  folly  and  wickedness,  surpassing  belief.  1 
The  result  of  these  investigations  was  given  i  I 
the  world,  in  the  early  part  of  1818,  in  a  tra*  I 
entitled  "  An  Inquiry  whether  crime  be  produce  I 
or  prevented  by  our  present  systems  of  Priso  M 
Discipline."  It  was  received  with  a  degree  <  I 
attention  which  the  author  had  not  anticipated  ■ 
running  through  six  editions  in  the  course  of  I 
year;  and  a  considerable  impulse  was  given  t  m 
the  general  feeling  on  the  subject.  Nor  was  i  I 
usefulness  confined  to  England ;  for  it  wj  M 
translated  into  French,  and  circulated  on  thecoi  I 
tinent.  It  even  found  its  way  to  India,  whei  I 
its  perusal  occasioned  some  important  improvi  I 
ments  in  the  jails  of  Madras.  The  work  ws  M 
thus  alluded  to  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  tl  m 
House  of  Commons  :  ■ 
"  The  question  of  our  penal  code,  as  relatin  I 
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)  prison  abuses,  has  been  lately  brought  home 
)  the  feelings  of  every  man  in  the  country,  by  a 
Aork  so  full  of  profound  information,  of  such 
reat  ability,  of  such  chaste  and  commanding 
loquence,  as  to  give  that  House  and  the  country 
firm  assurance,  that  its  author  could  not  em- 

!rk  in  any  undertaking  which  would  not  reflect 
ual  credit  on  himself,  and  on  the  subject  of  his 
>ours."    A  letter  from  W.  Wilberforce,  in 
usion  to  it,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  author 
>uld  soon  come  into  Parliament  and  be  able  to 
ntend  in  person,  as  well  as  by  his  pen,  for  the 
fhts  and  happiness  of  the  friendless  and  dis- 
:ssed. 
The  hope  expressed  by  the  veteran  states- 
*n,  in  the  letter  just  mentioned,  was  quickly 
rifled.    In  the  spring  of  1818  a  dissolution  of 
irliament  took  place  ;  and  Buxton  offered  him- 
lf  as  a  candidate  for  Weymouth,  at  the  ensuing 
;ction.    During  the  election,  which  appears  to 
.ve  lasted  several  days,  the  nobility  of  his  spi- 
was  manifested  in  a  manner  unusual  with  po- 
tical  aspirants.    Some  of  his  adherents  made  a 
tter  attack  on  his  competitor,  on  account  of 
)me  conduct  with  which,  it  appears,  he  had 
3en  charged  in  Spain.    Upon  being  informed 
Y  one  of  his  friends,  that  the  object  of  the  attack 
as  sunk  and  depressed,  Buxton  expressed  in  a 
ublic  speech,  his  aversion  to  having  his  cause 
romoted  by  slander ;  and  that  his  competitor, 
iving  been  acquitted  by  a  competent  tribunal, 
mst  be  considered  as  innocent.    Some  violent 
irtisans  manifesting  symptoms  of  disapproba- 
on,  he  plainly  told  them  he  would  do  what  he 
msidered  an  act  of  public  justice,  though  it 
lould  offend  every  friend  he  had  in  town.  The 
;sult  of  the  contest  was  that  the  election  was 
irried  in  his  favour;  and  Thomas  Fowell  Bux- 
m,  then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  became,  and 
as  afterwards  continued  about  twenty  years, 
!  member  of  Parliament. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  in  reviewing  the 
:enes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  during 
le  last  twelve  months,  he  remarked,  in  relation 
4  the  pamphlet  on  Prison  Discipline,  and  its 
nexpected  success,  that  it  had  excited  a  spirit 
f  inquiry  on  the  subject  which  he  trusted  would 
>  much  good ;  and  hoped  that  what  had  bene- 
tted  others,  had  not  injured  him.    "I  cannot," 
lys  he,  "render  myself  insensible  to  the  ap- 
ause  it  has  received.    In  my  heart,  however, 
know  that  it  is  no  work  of  mine,  but  that  the 
ord  has  been  pleased,  in  great  mercy,  to  make 
e  one  of  his  instruments  in  this  work.  Lord, 
intreat  thee,  in  this  and  in  all  things,  to  purify 
iy  motives,  and  to  enable  me  to  act  as  unto 
»ee  and  not  unto  man.   O  guard  my  heart  from 
»e  delusions  of  vanity." 
A  As  he  was  now  placed  in  the  responsible 
f.lositton  of  a  legislator,  it  was  a  necessary  con- 
it  fequence  of  his  change  of  position,  that  his 
iends  and  himself  should  feel  considerable 
iti:|ixiety  on  account  of  the  duties  and  exposure  of 


his  new  situation.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  on  this  occasion 
by  his  brother-in-law,  J.  J.  Gurney. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  so  extended  a 
field  of  action  will  require  at  thy  hands  increased 
watchfulness  and  great  fidelity;  but  I  am  sure 
thy  judgment  is  too  sound,  and  thy  heart  too 
much  alive  to  the  dictates  of  plain  truth,  ever  to 
allow  thee  to  be  puffed  up  for  those  things  in 
which  thou  hast  indeed  a  stewardship,  but  no 
fee.  Let  the  five  talents  become  ten,  and  the  ten 
twenty,  and  let  them  be  rendered  up  at  last  from 
hands  pure  and  undefiled,  to  Him  from  whom 
they  came. 

"  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in  the  world  of 
morals  than  the  great  man  in  talents,  who  is  the 
little  child  in  religion.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  a  po- 
litical course,  I  have  only  two  things  on  my 
mind ;  I  believe  that  one  great  object  taken  up 
upon  safe,  sound  and  religious  grounds,  and 
pursued  with  unabating  and  unabatable  vigour,  is 
a  much  better  thing  for  a  man  of  talents,  who  is 
willing  to  be  of  some  service  in  the  world,  than 
many  objects  pursued  without  accuracy,  without 
perseverance,  and  without  effect.    Thou  wilt, 
of  course,  be  considered  by  every  body  as  the 
representative  of  the  prison  cause.     To  that 
thou  art  pledged.    But  in  itself  it  will  not  afford 
thee  sufficient  scope.    I  fully  believe  that  thy 
chief  aim  cannot  be  directed  to  any  object  so 
worthy  of  all  thy  efforts  as  the  amelioration  of 
our  criminal  code.  ...  I  may  shortly  express 
my  opinion  that  there  is  a  great  work  going  on 
in  the  world;  that  the  human  mind  under  the 
safeguard  of  religious  education  is  advancing  to 
the  shaking  off  of  so  many  of  its  trammels,  and 
so  many  of  its  prejudices;  that  society  is  at  pre- 
sent in  a  state  of  much  corruption  ;  but  that  if 
this  work  goes  on,  generation  after  generation 
will  become  more  enlightened,  more  virtuous 
and  more  happy  ;  that  the  liberty  of  truth  will 
prevail  over  every  obstruction.    I  consider  this 
progress  of  the  human  mind  perfectly  safe,  as 
long  as  it  takes  its  spring  from  the  unchangeable 
and  most  reasonable  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.    I  am  sure  that  these  principles  must 
ever  prevent,  in  those  on  whom  they  act,  any 
steps  towards  wicked  innovation  and  licentious 
change.    But  let  us  not  admit  any  check  to  the 
progress  of  true  light,  whether  moral,  political  or 
religious  :  and  let  us  take  especial  care  to  avoid 
the  spirit  which  bears  the  worst  things  with 
endless  apathy,  because  they  are  old  ;  and  with 
which  reason,  and  even  humanity,  are  nothing, 
and  the  authority  of  creatures  as  fallible  as  our- 
selves, everything." 

That  he  seriously  felt  the  weight  and  respon- 
sibility of  his  new  position,  is  evident  from  the 
notice  of  the  subject  contained  in  his  diary. 

"  Now  that  I  am  a  member  of  Parliament,  I 
feel  earnest  for  the  honest,  diligent  and  concien- 
tious  discharge  of  the  duty  I  have  undertaken. 
My  prayer  is  for  the  guidance  of  God's  holy 
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Spirit,  that  free  from  views  of  gain  or  popularity ; 
that  careless  of  all  things  but  fidelity  to  my  trust, 
I  may  be  enabled  to  do  some  good  to  my  country, 
and  something  for  mankind,  especially  in  their 
more  important  concerns.  I  feel  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  situation  and  its  many  temptations. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  see  the  vast  good  which 
one  individual  may  do.  May  God  preserve  me 
from  the  snares  which  may  attend  me ;  keep  me 
from  the  power  of  personal  motives,  from  interest 
or  passion,  or  prejudice,  or  ambition,  and  so  en- 
large my  heart  to  feel  the  sorrows  of  the  wretched, 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  guilty  and  the  ig- 
norant, that  I  may  never  turn  my  face  from  any 
poor  man ;  and  so  enlighten  my  understanding 
that  I  may  be  a  capable  and  resolute  champion 
for  those  who  want  and  deserve  a  friend." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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A  religious  regard  to  the  principle  of  light  and 
truth,  God's  witness  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man,  ever  produces  the  most  beneficial  effects, 
as  well  to  society  in  general,  as  to  every  one  in 
particular.  This  would  introduce  universal 
love,  peace,  and  concord,  among  mankind.  This 
would  sweeten  the  bitter  spirit,  mollify  and 
assuage  the  fierce  and  violent  dispositions  of 
men,  mutually  endear  relations  and  friends,  and 
bring  all  into  the  unity  and  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  fruits  whereof,  the  apostle  de- 
clareth,  are  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  brotherly 
kindness,  and  charity.  We  do  therefore  most 
earnestly  recommend  a  strict  attention  to  this 
holy  and  divine  principle,  to  Friends  every  where, 
and  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  youth  of  the 
present  generation.    1736.  P.  E. 

Let  none  be  ashamed  of  the  tendering  power 
of  the  Lord,  but  yield  to  the  operation  of  his 
Word,  which  is  as  a  fire  to  burn  up,  and  as  a 
hammer  to  break  in  pieces.  It  was  by  this  that 
our  ancients  became  a  bright  and  shining  people. 
The  Lord  himself  hath  declared  his  approbation 
of  an  humble  and  contrite  state  and  condition  of 
soul  ;  so  that  none  need  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  heaven  is  my  throne, 
and  the  earth  is  my  footstool :  where  is  the 
house  that  ye  build  unto  me  ?  and  where  is  the 
place  of  my  rest  ?  For  all  those  things  hath  mine 
hand  made,  and  all  those  things  have  been,  saith 
the  Lord  :  but  to  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to 
him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and 
trembleth  at  my  word."*  And  the  royal  pro- 
phet says,  "The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit :  a  broken  and  a  contrile  heart,  O  God, 
thou  wilt  not  despise. "t    1739.  P.  E. 

Beware  of  that  wisdom  which  descendeth  not 
from  above,  but  is  earthly,  sensual,  and  puffeth 
up  the  mind ;  but  be  ye,  like  our  great  pattern 
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the  Lord  Jesus,  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  nol 
seeking  your  own  glory,  but  the  honour  of  Him 
that  hath  called  you.    Be  ready  to  every  good 
office  of  love,  even  to  the  least  of  Christ's  dis- 
ciples, and  He  will  esteem  it  as  done  to  Himself: 
delight  to  encourage  those  who  are  honest  and 
sincere  in  heart,  and  to  strengthen  the  feeble-! 
minded  under  their  trials  and  conflicts  ;  so  shall! 
ye  become  as  nursing-fathers  and  nursing-mothers! 
in  the  church  of  God,  and  be  qualified  witl 
wisdom  from  above  to  administer  suitably  to  th< 
conditions  of  others,  to  the  comforting  of  theii 
souls,  that  they  may  have  cause  to  bless  th( 
Lord  on  your  behalf.    And,  dear  friends,  undeij 
a  consideration   of  the  subtle   and  continual 
assaults  of  the  enemy  of  our  souls,  we  find  ij 
necessary  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  whateve: 
your  advancement  in  the  work  of  religion,  o:| 
your  services  in  the  church,  may  have  been,  yoij 
have  still  as  great  need  as  ever  to  dwell  in  ai 
humble  state  of  watchfulness.    Some,  whom  th<j 
Lord  hath  favoured  with  the  influence  of  hij 
love,  while  their  hearts  remained  low  and  hum 
ble  in  his  sight,  have,  by  giving  way  to  th 
subtle  temptations  of  the  enemy,  under  thfl 
specious  pretence  of  enlargement  and  freedom  o 
spirit,  become  exalted  in  their  minds,  graduall; 
declined  from  their  first  love,  and  from  that  tende 
regard  and  care  which  once  rested  upon  thei 
minds  towards  God  ;  and  by  an  unguarded  cor 
duct  have  lost  their  esteem  and  service  in  thj 
church,  and  brought  dishonour  on  the  blesse 
truth  which  they  had  long  professed.    "  Where 
fore  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  hee 
lest  he  fall."*    1743.  P.  E. 

And,  dear  friends,  our  advice  and  exhortatio 
is,  that  all  masters  of  families,  parents,  guardiar 
and  tutors  of  children,  would  frequently  put  i 
practice  the  calling  together  of  their  children  an 
household,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  their  fam 
lies ;  that,  receiving  wisdom  and  counsel  froi 
Him,  they  may  be  enabled  seasonably  to  exho 
and  encourage  them  to  walk  in  the  way  of  th 
Lord,  to  exercise  themselves  in  reading  the  Hoi 
Scriptures,  and  in  observing  the  duties  and  pr« 
cepts  of  holy  living  therein  recommended ;  a 
monishing  them  to  keep  to  that  plainness  at 
simplicity,  in  apparel,  speech,  and  behaviou 
into  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  led  our  for 
fathers,  and  which  becomes  the  humble,  se< 
denying  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  1748.    P.  1 

Frequent  waiting  in  stillness  on  the  Lord,  f, 
the  renewal  of  strength,  keeps  the  mind  at  honi 
in  its  proper  place  and  duty,  and  out  of  all  u 
profitable  association  and  converse,  wheth 
amongst  those  of  our  own,  or  other  professior 
Much  hurt  may  accrue  to  the  religious  mind  1 
long  and  requent  conversation  on  temporal  m: 
ters,  especially  by  interesting  ourselves  too  mu 
in  them  ;  for  there  is  a  leaven  therein,  whic 
being  suffered  to  prevail,  indisposes  and  benum! 


Is.  lzvi.  1,  2. 


fPs.  li.  17. 


•  1  Cor.  x.  12. 
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he  soul,  and  prevents  its  frequent  ascendings  in 
iving  aspirations  towards  the  Fountain  of  eternal 
ife.    1770.  P.  E. 

"  This,"  said  our  Redeemer  when  personally 
>n  earth,  "  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
hee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
hou  hast  sent."*  But  this,  friends,  is  no  trivial 
[jior  momentary  acquirement.  Many  of  you 
[know  that  it  must  be  waited  for  in  singleness  of 
[peart;  and  that  the  important  pursuit  of  this 
[heavenly  knowledge  should  regulate  the  tenour 
Ipf  our  lives.  Where,  then,  judge  ye,  would  any 
land  leisure  for  those  amusements,  in  which  some 
Bn  profession  with  us,  are  reported  to  waste  much 
ipf  their  time  ?  This  meeting  has  repeatedly 
testified  against  vain  sports,  and  places  of  diver- 
sion, as  so  many  allurements  tending  to  draw  the 
|aind  from  its  watch,  and  to  lay  it  open  to  further 
temptation.  The  best  recreation  of  a  Christian 
|s  the  relief  of  distress  ;  and  his  chief  delight  to 
promote  the  knowledge,  and  to  exalt  the  glory, 
pf  his  heavenly  Master :  and  this  is  most  effec- 
tually done,  under  his  holy  influence,  by  a  life 
Ipf  faith,  purity,  and  general  benevolence.  False 
[principles,  too,  as  well  as  wrong  practices,  may 
nave  their  advocates  for  a  time  ;  but  the  unspot- 
|ed  lives  of  the  faithful  remain  to  be  their  best 
refutation.  Let  none  then  start  aside  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  object,  or  be  too  much  dismay- 
fed  because  of  the  little  progress  they  seem  to 
[themselves  to  make  in  the  way  of  holiness  ;  but, 
Irusting  in  the  Lord,  who  giveth  power  to  the 
"aint,  let  us  all  press  after  ability  to  comply  with 
the  apostolic  advice,  "  Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner 
pf  conversation."t    1799.  P.  E. 

Dear  friends,  we  beseech  you  to  consider  the 
holy  gradation  of  righteousness,  peace  and  joy ; 
md  to  mark  that  the  first  step  is  that  most  com- 
prehensive attainment,  righteousness. — Righte- 
jusness  is  immutable  justice.  It  leaves  no  duty 
unfulfilled.  Man  has  his  full  share  of  love  from 
man ;  and  God,  his  due  reverence,  adoration, 
and  praise.  Peace  then  flows  as  a  river,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  completes  the  gracious 
purpose  of  Christian  redemption.  "  Happy  is 
that  people  that  is  in  such  a  case  :  yea,  happy 
is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord. "J  As 
•the  vigorous  tree  brings  forth  its  fruit  in  its  sea- 
'son,  so  if  any  man  grow  in  the  Truth,  he  will 
•bring  forth  the  fruits  of  Truth,  even  the  fruit  of 
jthe  Spirit,  so  well  described  by  the  apostle  to  the 
jGalatian  converts.]]  And  what  obstructs  this 
growth  in  any  ?  We  reply,  The  love  of  ease  : 
'the  dread  of  conflict.  But  as  winter  and  storms 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  outward  creation, 
so  tribulation  and  conflict  improve  the  Christian. 
They  have  their  appropriate  and  appointed  end, 
in  the  work  of  sanctification  ;  they  arise  not  out 
of  the  dust,  but  are  sent  or  permitted  in  the  pro- 
per seasons  ;  and  whoever  seeks  to  escape  with- 


*  John  xvii.  3.  }  Ps.  cxliv.  15. 

f  1  Peter  i.  15.  II  Gal.  v.  22. 


out  his  share,  rejects  the  very  means  of  his  ad- 
vancement, and  scarcely  can  hope  to  attain  his 
due  "  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ:"*  a  state  of  which  the  same  apostle 
speaks,  as  attainable  by  all.    1806.  P.  E. 
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ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS. 
By  W.  T.  Broderip,  Esq,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  page  776.) 

The  second  portion  of  Mr.  Broderip's  work 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  animals,  wild, 
tame,  authenticated,  and  fabulous  :  the  social  dog, 
the  selfish  cat,  the  jibing  ape  and  chattering 
monkey,  the  old  world  jockoes  void  of  tails,  and 
the  new  world  jockoes  having  the  caudal  appen- 
dage. To  these  is  added  a  remarkably  amusing 
and  complete  chapter  upon  the  gentle  yet  ma- 
jestic, the  crafty  yet  philosophical,  elephant. 

The  real  dog-fancier — by  which  term  we 
mean  the  real  protector  of  that  animal — will  be 
delighted  with  the  pages  given  to  the  origin, 
habits,  ability,  in  short,  complete  history,  of  the 
dog  in  all  its  varieties,  from  the  lord  of  them  all 
down  to  the  turnspit.  Into  this  we  cannot  enter; 
we  only  notice  it  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  want  to  be  guided  to  where  full  knowledge 
on  these  points  may  be  gained ;  and  we  confine 
ourselves  to  stating  that  Mr.  Broderip  satisfac- 
torily proves  the  wolf  to  be  the  race  from  which 
the  very  curs,  even  the  French  roquet,  may 
claim  a  descent  of  nobility.  Of  the  instinct  or 
reason  of  this  useful  and  affectionate  animal, 
many  amusing  anecdotes  are  given :  perhaps  the 
best  is  one  borrowed  from  Bewick,  and  which 
we  cite  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers.  The 
dog,  which  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  was  left  in 
December,  1784,  by  a  smuggling  vessel,  near 
Boomer,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland : — 

"Finding  himself  deserted,  he  began  to  worry 
sheep,  and  did  so  much  damage  that  he  became 
the  terror  of  the  country  within  a  circuit  of 
twenty  miles.  We  are  assured  that  when  he 
caught  a  sheep  he  bit  a  hole  in  its  right  side,  and 
after  eating  the  tallow  about  the  kidneys,  left  it ; 
several  of  them  thus  lacerated  were  found  alive 
by  the  shepherds,  and,  being  taken  proper  care 
of,  some  of  them  recovered  and  afterwards  had 
lambs.  From  his  delicacy  in  this  respect,  the 
destruction  he  made  may  in  some  measure  be 
conceived ;  as  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  fat  of 
one  sheep  in  a  day  would  not  satisfy  his  hunger. 
The  farmers  were  so  much  alarmed  by  his 
depredations,  that  various  means  were  used  for 
his  destruction;  they  frequently  pursued  him 
with  hounds,  greyhounds,  &c. ;  but  when  the 
dogs  came  up  with  him  he  laid  down  on  his 
back,  as  if  supplicating  for  mercy,  and  in  this 
position  they  never  hurt  him  ;  he,  therefore,  lay 
quietly  taking  his  rest  till  the  hunters  approached, 

*  Eph.  iv.  13. 
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when  he  made  off  without  being  followed  by  the 
hounds,  till  they  were  again  excited  to  the  pur- 
suit, which  always  terminated  unsuccessfully. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  was  one  day  pur- 
sued from  Howick  to  upwards  of  thirty  miles 
distance,  but  returned  thither  and  killed  sheep 
the  same  evening.  His  constant  residence 
during  the  day  was  upon  a  rock  on  the  Neugh 
Hill,  near  Howick,  where  he  had  a  view  of  four 
■roads  that  approached  it;  and  in  March,  1786, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts,  he  was  at  last  shot 
there. 

"  Now,  (says  Mr.  Broderip,')  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ruse  whereby  he  regularly  saved  himself 
from  his  pursuers,  this  was  very  like  communing 
with  himself,  and,  as  a  result,  taking  up  the  best 
possible  position  for  his  security  under  existing 
circumstances — a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
baffle  his  enemies  for  upwards  of  a  year.  What 
is  this,  if  it  be  not  reason  ?" 

At  all  events,  this  instinct,  which  never  de- 
ceives an  animal,  is  very  like  that  human  reason 
which  man  exercises  so  often  only  for  the  fur- 
thering of  his  earthly  interests. 

It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  instinct  and  memory 
or  experience  of  dogs  are  seldom  exercised  but 
for  their  advantage.  A  few  years  ago  we  pos- 
sessed a  greyhound  which  was  an  unequalled 
courser,  but  which  was  disqualified  for  any  and 
all  coursing  meetings  from  her  inveterate  habits 
of  poaching.  She  would  escape  from  the  kennel, 
repair  to  the  best  coursing  ground,  start  a  hare, 
kill  it,  and  after  devouring  what  she  chose  of  it, 
bury  the  rest,  and  repair  to  her  well-secreted 
treasure  when  opportunity  offered  or  appetite 
impelled.  No  punishment  could  break  her  of 
this  illegal  habit ;  and,  what  was  worse,  no  grey- 
hound was  ever  coupled  to  run  with  her,  to 
which  she  did  not  communicate  some  of  her 
wild  propensities  and  amusing  cunning. 

Dogs,  again,  will  be  self-denying,  or  may  be 
taught  to  be.  Captain  Leon  Jablonski,  lately 
possessed  a  favourite  dog  called  Oscar.  Under 
whatever  degree  of  hunger  Oscar  might  be  la- 
bouring he  would  accept  no  food,  however  in- 
viting, that  was  offered  him  in  the  name  of  a 
Russian.  The  dog's  eyes  would  sparkle  at  the 
sight  of  the  Barmecidal  banquet ;  but  if  it  were 
presented  to  him  with  the  words,  "  Take  it  from 
a  Russian,"  Oscar  would  sigh  and  turn  away ; 
it  might  be  pressed  upon  him,  but  the  hungry 
dog  would  slill  gravely  but  pertinaciously  refuse, 
till  the  words,  without  any  encouraging  change 
in  the  tone  of  voice,  "  Take  it  from  a  Pole," 
would  restore  Oscar  to  good  humour,  and  he 
would  fall  to  with  alacrity  at  so  acceptable  a 
bidding. 

In  the  chapter  on  dogs,  Mr.  Broderip  could 
not  well  avoid  a  notice  on  the  subject  of  hydro- 
phobia. Into  this  he  enters  with  brevity  and 
skill,  showing  how  it  arises,  how  it  may  be  de- 
tected, and  how  it  may  be  suspected  where  it 
does  not  exist.    Happily  it  is  a  rare  disease — 


more  rare,  perhaps,  than  is  commonly  sus>  »' 
pected — seeing  that  it  is  not  a  spontaneous,  no  ^ 
a  self-originating  malady  ;  it  must  be  communl  |  f 
cated ;  and  no  dog  can  possibly  have  the  disease  H> 
without  his  having  been  bitten  by  another  dog[iK 
Hot  weather,  close  confinement,  and  no  water  P 
are  considered  sure  impelling  causes  ;  these  raaj  * 
render  a  dog  savage  and  dangerous,  but  the)!1" 
cannot,  of  themselves,  produce  hydrophobia.  IrJP 
Egypt,  where  dogs  most  abound — where  the)!)* 
are  thoroughly  neglected,  cruelly  ill-treated  |p 
suffer  from  heat  and  want,  and  never  have  foot  li w 
or  water  but  what  they  procure  for  themselves — P 
in  Egypt  hydrophobia  is  entirely  unknown.  P 

To  Egypt  and  its  vicinities  Mr.  Broderip  as-P 
signs  the  family  cradle  of  our  domesticated  ac- 
quaintance,  the  cat,  and  with  every  appearanct 
of  reason  ;  our  very  tabbies  have  Nubian  blood  ^ 
in  them.  In  ancient  Mizraim,  and,  indeed,  in  8 
modern  Egypt,  a  great  distinction  of  treatment  » 
was  experienced  by  the  canine  and  the  felinfj  » 
races ;  the  former  always  was  and  still  remains  111 
an  unclean  animal — almost  as  impure  as  tha  I  i 
"  father  of  dirt,"  the  hog.  But,  in  the  older  » 
time  especially,  Egypt  was  the  paradise  of  puss  :  « 
and  when  a  cat  died  in  a  house  the  entire  housed  « 
hold  put  themselves  into  mourning,  and  showed  k 
their  sorrow  at  the  catastrophe  by  shaving  their  « 
eyebrows !  I 

"  The  animal  mechanism  of  this  lion  of  the  i 
mice  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  work  that  thej 
creature  has  to  do.   The  apparatus  by  which 
the  claws  are  retracted  and  sheathed  within  the 
folds  of  the  integuments,  so  that  they  may  be 
unworn  by  ordinary  progression  and  always 
ready  for  use,  is  a  most  beautiful  consentaneous 
arrangement  of  bone,  elastic  ligament  and  tendon, 
*  *  *  Her  movable  spine  enables  her  to  turn  in 
an  almost  inconceivably  small  compass;  and 
with  the  powerful  muscle  of  the  posterior  ex-J 
tremities  and  her  clutching  claws,  she  is  up  s| 
tree  in  an  instant.  *  *  *  A  kitten,  three  parts! 
grown,  is  very  much  given  to  the  pastime  oil 
tormenting  mice  ere  they  kill.    The  mouse,  inil 
its  paroxysm  of  terror,  leaps  aloft:  the  cat  se-|| 
cures  the  victim  with  a  bound.    She  then  re- 
mains quite  quiet,  giving  the  panting  trembler 
time  to  recover,  and  presently  the  poor  mouse 
attempts  to  steal  off  gently.    She  suffers  him  to 
go  on — he  quickens  his  pace — he  is  near  the 
door — you  feel  almost  certain  that  he  is  safe : 
bounce  she  pitches  on  the  wretch  and  has  him 
secure.  *  *  *  Sometimes  a  cat  with  kittens  will 
slightly  cripple  two  or  three  young  rats  which  i 
she  keeps  under  surveillance,  occasionally  turn- 
ing out  one  for  the  sport  and  practice  of  hersell 
and  family.    But  a  cat  knows  better  than  to 
pursue  this  system  with  a  bird  which  she  has 
knocked  down  with  a  coup  de  patte;  no:  she 
kills  the  winged  prey  at  once." 

In  attempt  to  escape,  and  in  ardour  of  pur- 
suit, death  sometimes  falls  upon  both  the  fleer  I 
and  the  follower.    A  year  or  two  ago,  on  re- J 
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.■  moving  a  portion  of  wainscoting  at  "The  Chan- 
fcpllors" — the  then  residence  of  Mr.  John  Bow- 
;  jyer  Nicholls,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at 
sHammersmith — the  skeletons  of  a  rat  and  a  cat 
ijwere  discovered.    The  rat  was  a  short  way  in 
i^advance  of  the  cat,  and  both  had  reached  an  ex- 
tremity at  which  neither  could  go  further  nor 
•turn  back.    The  curvature  of  the  spine  in  the 
feat  would  seem  to  imply  that  she  had  tried  to 
•avail  herself  of  its  flexibility,  but  in  vain ;  the 
ijintended  victim  and  the  destroyer  died  a  slow 
land  hideous  death  in  the  snare  into  which  the 
lone  had  been  driven  and  the  other  had  fallen. 
■The  skeleton  of  poor  puss  is  in  the  possession 
|of  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  well-known  surgeon,  of 
■Montague  House,  Hammersmith. 
1   Mr.  Broderip  quotes  various  authorities  to 
tehow  or  to  disprove  that  the  wild  and  the  tame 
Ipat  are  of  common  origin,  and  that  they  are,  in 
Ifact,  one  and  the  same  animal.    The  best  argu- 
Iments  against  the  theory  are  to  be  found  in  the 
(circumstances  of  the  actual  differences  which 
lexist  in  the  two,  which  are  fully  detailed,  and 
wvhich  many  will  deem  conclusive.    It  must  be 
remembered  that  many  a  so-called  wild  cat  is 
mothing  more  than  the  domesticated  cat,  which 
jhas,  like  a  prodigal,  chosen  to  run  so.  We 
have  seen  many  such  on  Goldsborough  Moor,  in 
jYorkshire,  among  the  covers  of  which  rabbits 
ijabound,  and  there  is  good  living  for  a  cat  of 
(loose  habits.    But  the  real  wild  cats  which  we 
pave  seen  in  the  woods  about  Alnwick  Castle, 
in  Northumberland,  and  in  the  covers  adjacent 
to  Dunkeld,  near  Perth,  as  also  in  those  of  Blair 
•Atholl  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  have  much 
imore  of  the  actual  tiger  in  them.    The  genuine 
wild  cat,  like  those  we  have  seen,  is  a  very  for- 
midable animal — daring,  ferocious,  and  of  great 
strength.    It  springs  like  a  tiger  from  covert  and 
will  face  a  man,  who,  however,  with  a  good 
stick  may  easily  master  them.    But  a  child,  op- 
posite so  hungry  and  so  predatory  an  opponent, 
would  have  no  chance :  for  our  own  parts,  we 
always  considered  it  discreet  courage  to  give  this 
formidable  animal  a  wide  berth  when  we  found 
it  not  determined  to  do  the  same  by  ourselves. 
If  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  took  to  his  heels,  as 
Thierry  affirms  he  did,  when  threatened  by  a 
Sicilian  bumpkin,  a  prudent,  unarmed  man,  in 
these  unchivalrous  times,  may  decline  to  contest 
possession  of  a  forest  path  with  an  undoubted 
wild  cat,  without  losing  his  honour  in  his 
anxiety  to  preserve  his  skin. 

(To  be  continued  * 


It  is  a  sign  that  we  are  not  wholly  lost  in  the 
will  of  God,  when  we  are  much  in  the  habit  of 
using  words  which  imply  election  or  choice ; 
such  as,  I  want  this,  or  I  want  that ;  I  hope  it 
will  be  so  and  so,  or  I  hope  it  will  be  other- 
wise. When  our  wills  are  lost  in  the  will  of 
God,  all  our  specific  choices  and  preferences 
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are  merged  in  God's  preference  and  choice. 
The  soul  truly  loves  the  arrangements  of  God, 
whatever  they  may  be.  In  regard  to  whatever 
is  now,  and  whatever  shall  be  hereafter,  its 
language  is,  "  Thy  will  be  done." — Upham. 


The  following  letter,  addressed  to  a  young 
minister,  being  found  among  the  MSS.  of  a  valuable 
Friend,  who  lived  during  the  last  century,  it  is  now 
offered  to  the  readers  of  the  Review,  under  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  honest  simplicity  and  plain 
dealing  by  which  it  is  marked,  may  render  it  ac- 
ceptable and  instructive  at  the  present  day. 

A  FEW  HINTS  TO  A  YOUNG  MINISTER. 

One  who  was  a  patient  hearer  of  thee  at 
Crosswicks,  desires  thy  patient  reading  of  a  few 
admonitions,  intended  solely  for  thy  improve- 
ment, and  therefore  sent  privately  and  without  a 
name,  that  the  matter  only  may  be  considered. 
He  would  not  take  the  pains  to  offer  any  advice, 
if  he  did  not  believe,  thou  art  not  yet  gone  so 
far  into  the  ruinous  snare  of  self  opinion,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  instruction  and  help. 

A  great  apostle  tells  us  that  he  preached  not 
himself,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  his 
concern  that  the  minds  of  his  auditors  should  be 
turned  on  that  one  object.  Now  how  is  that 
possible  if  a  minister  is  so  fond  of  the  letter  I,  as 
to  use  it  in  almost  all  his  sentences  ?  Does  not 
this  look  as  if  he  aimed  at  convincing  the  people, 
that  he  thought  himself  of  mighty  importance? 
This  youthful  folly  should  be  corrected,  and 
then  it  may  be  more  likely  thy  labours  may  be 
"  to  the  honour  of  the  cause  of  religion"  than  at 
present. 

A  multitude  of  words  serve  to  amuse  people ; 
and  whether  there  is  intelligence  in  them  or  not, 
it  is  possible  some  may  be  weak  enough  to  ap- 
plaud ;  but  if  a  young  minister  is  truly  honest, 
and  willing  when  he  has  exercised  his  gift,  to 
come  to  the  judgment  seat  in  himself,  instead  of 
desiring  to  float  away  with  his  own  approbation, 
or  the  shouts  of  the  giddy,  how  great  must  be 
his  humiliation  to  find  that  he  hath,  in  a  business 
of  such  importance,  used  many  idle  words,  many 
capable  of  hurtful  constructions,  and  many,  that 
instead  of  enlivening  a  subject,  only  confuse  and 
darken  it.  Here  is  the  right  school  for  him  to 
grow  wiser,  by  correcting  his  own  errors,  but 
alas  !  how  few,  who  take  pains  to  preach  the 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  the  cross  to  others, 
are  willing  to  abide  enough  under  it  themselves, 
and  yet  we  have  a  few  examples  that  it  is  attain- 
able, and  the  words  of  such  may  indeed  be  fitly 
compared  to  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver, 
well  chosen,  clearly  instructive  and  weighty. 

The  writer  had  some  thoughts  of  expressing 
something  concerning  the  different  sorts  of  meet- 
ings among  us,  and  the  subordination  of  gifts  in 
a  well  ordered  family ;  but  he  has  no  desire  to 
discourage  unnecessarily,  nor  to  limit  the  ope- 
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rations  of  that  spirit  which  bloweth  where  it 
listeth — yet  order  and  decency  are  beautiful  and 
informing  to  others.  May  the  light  of  truth 
which  thou  hast  measurably  received,  be  duly 
attended  to,  in  the  regulation  of  thy  own  vine- 
yard, and  then  the  Cross  will  be  kept  to,  in 
preaching,  and  in  meetings  of  business  and  all 
other  things.  The  rashness  of  the  will  and 
wrath  of  the  creature,  will  be  truly  subjected, 
and  an  evident  fear  will  prevail,  least  thou  should 
make  zeal  or  the  appearance  of  it  for  thyself,  and 
then  [there  will  be]  no  daring  to  introduce  mat- 
ters of  doubtful  disputation,  and  insisting  on 
them.  If  thou  canst  read  and  understand,  these 
simple  observations  may  not  be  quite  useless — 
Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend. 

FKIENDS'  EEVIEW.  . 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  2,  1848. 


The  Editor  willingly  avails  himself  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Zoological  Recreations,  which  appear 
in  this  and  the  preceding  number,  to  solicit  anew 
the  attention  of  his  readers,  particularly  those  in 
the  country,  to  a  subject  which  has  already  obtained 
a  place  in  this  Review. 

In  our  second  number  we  inserted  a  communi- 
cation from  a  valued  correspondent,  which  included 
an  estimate  of  the  services  rendered  by  a  single 
pair  of  birds,  of  a  very  small  species,  in  the  de- 
struction of  insects.  The  injury  suffered  by  our 
orchards  and  fruit  trees  in  general,  as  well  as  by 
our  gardens  and  fields,  is  a  well  known  subject  of 
complaint.  But  we  do  not  always  sufficiently  re- 
flect how  far  we  are  ourselves  the  authors  of  the 
evils  of  which  We  complain. 

It  seems  that  formerly  there  was  a  season  of  the 
year*  when  kings  were  accustomed  to  go  forth  to 
war.  So  in  our  day  there  is  a  season  of  the  year 
when  sportsmen  go  forth  to  depopulate  our  fields 
and  woods  of  their  innocent  and  valuable  tenantry 
of  the  feathered  race.  This  season  of  the  year  is 
now  at  hand.  We  would  earnestly  solicit  our 
readers  of  either  sex  to  use  their  influence,  and  that 
influence  may  be  used  by  those  who  never  handle 
a  gun,  to  check  the  passion  for  this  cruel  sport. 

A  little  observation  and  reflection  must  satisfy 
us,  that  the  feathered  race  are  the  instruments 
provided  by  creative  Wisdom,  to  keep  down  the 
numerous  tribes  of  insects  and  worms  which  prey 
upon  our  fields  and  gardens.  There  was  formerly, 
in  England,  a  heavy  penalty  by  law  for  the  de- 
struction of  cats,  the  keepers  of  the  king's  granary ; 
and  we  are  now  suffering  the  penalty  of  our  wanton 
destruction  of  the  keepers  or  guardians  of  our  gra- 
naries and  fruiteries.    The  feathered  race  compose 

•See  2  Sam.  xi.  1,  and  1  Kings  xjc.  22,  2G. 


an  essential  part  of  the  system  of  nature,  and  their 
destruction  breaks  the  order  and  harmony  of  crea- 
tion. In  some  of  the  states,  the  laws,  if  properly 
executed,  would  afford  protection  to  these  innocent 
creatures;  and  what  penal  law  cannot  accomplish, 
ought  to  be  effected  by  considerations  of  interest 
and  humanity.  If  the  depredations  of  sportsmen 
should  annihilate  any  of  the  races  of  birds,  now 
become  so  scarce,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
consequence  to  ourselves.  The  laws  of  society 
may  be  sometimes  evaded,  but  the  laws  of  nature 
are  stamped  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  they  are 
fixed  and  immutable  as  nature  itself,  and  can  never 
be  infringed  with  impunity. 


In  the  forty-first  number  of  this  Review,  notice 
was  given  of  the  liberation,  by  the  proper  meetings, 
of  our  friend  Susan  Howland,  of  New  Bedford,  to 
pay  an  extensive  religious  visit  to  the  meetings 
of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 
to  some  parts  of  the  European  continent.  We  are 
now  informed  that  she  sailed  in  the  steamer  Europa, 
from  Boston,  on  the  9th  ult.  She  is  accompanied 
by  her  husband.  George  Howland,  who  has  a  cer- 
tificate to  accompany  her  through  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  her  contemplated  journey.  They  were 
accompanied  to  the  steamer  by  a  large  number  of 
their  friends,  and  the  parting  was  a  very  solemn 
one. 


As  two  more  numbers  will  close  the  first  volume 
of  Friends'  Review,  the  Publisher  would  earnestly 
invite  the  attention  of  his  agents  and  friends  gener- 
ally, to  the  necessity  of  renewed  efforts  to  increase 
our  subscription  list.  On  the  opening  of  the  second 
volume,  we  hope  to  find  every  old  subscriber,  and 
many  new  ones,  on  our  books.  We  are  aware  that 
in  some  neighbourhoods,  almost  every  Friend  re- 
ceives the  Review,  yet  in  many  others,  but  few 
are  taken,  and  in  some  none  at  all.  This  we  regret ; 
because  we  believe  the  Review  is  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  Society,  and  we 
are  desirous  to  see  it  introduced  into  every  family 
of  Friends  on  this  continent,  and  into  as  many 
others  as  possible.  For  the  desired  increase  of 
subscribers,  we  must  rely  upon  the  kindness  and| 
industry  of  our  agents;  to  whom  this  opportunity 
is  embraced,  to  tender  our  sincere  acknowledge- 
ments. Agents  and  subscribers  generally,  will 
please  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  adhering  to 
the  condition  of  payment  in  advance. 

Now,  when  near  the  close  of  our  first  volume,  it 
is  particularly  gratifying  to  glance  oyer  our  list  of 
subscribers:  but  we  need  many  more— we  want 
it  at  least  doubled,  in  the  coming  year.  We  call 
upon  every  friend  of  the  paper — by  no  means  con- 
fining it  to  our  agents — to  give  us  his  influence  in 
bringing  about  this  desirable  result. 
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II  New  subscribers  can  still  be  furnished  with  the 
•first  volume;  and  we  trust  many  of  these  will 

;place  such  estimation  on  the  value  of  this  periodi- 
cal, as  will  induce  the  desire  to  have  the  work 

jjoomplete. 


iJ  Married, — At  Friends'  meeting  house,  at  Corn- 
Siwall,  Orange  county,  N  Y.,  on  the  3d  of  Eighth  mo., 
|Daniel  Williams,  of  Westgrove,  Wayne  county, 
[Indiana,  to  Lydia  R.  Rider,  daughter  of  King 
llRider,  of  Cornwall. 


1  •  Died,— On  the  24th  of  Seventh  month,  1848, 
ojafter  a  lingering  illness,  Hannah,  wife  of  J.  B. 
((Remington,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Pirn,  of  Chester  county,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age. 

|<   ,  Suddenly,  on  First-day  evening,  13th  of 

•  Seventh  month,  of  apoplexy,  in  the  77th  year  of  her 
)  age,  Abigail  Halliday  ;  a  member  of  the  South- 
ern District  Monthly  Meeting. 

j   ,  On  the  14th  of  Eighth  month,  at  his  resi- 

jdence,  within  the  limits  of  Hector  Monthly  Meet- 
ling,  New  York,  Obadiah  Williams,  in  the  82d 
lyear  of  his  age. 

|  His  disease,  which  was  dropsy  of  the  chest,  was 
|cause  of  much  suffering  to  him  for  several  weeks, 
put  a  short  time  before  his  close,  his  emphatic  lan- 
Jguage  was  "  rejoice,  rejoice,"  and  for  the  last  half 
«hour  of  his  life,  the  calmness  and  serenity  of  his 
t countenance,  evinced  his  mind  to  be  in  the  enjoy- 
j'ment  of  peace,  and  excited  in  those  around  his 
Bdying  bed,  the  sweet  hope  and  trust  that  he  had 
(jpassedaway  to  the  blissful  abode  of  the  righteous. 

ELIZABETH  CRAFT. 

As  the  lives  of  the  righteous  are  worthy  to  be 
had  in  remembrance,  and  may  tend  to  the  encour- 
agement and  confirmation  of  those  who  are  still 

Erobationers  in  this  militant  state,  it  seems  right  to 
old  up  to  view  some  particulars  relative  to  the 
character  of  our  beloved  friend,  Elizabeth  Craft,  a 
notice  of  whose  death  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  "  Review."  To  her,  we  believe,  the  scrip- 
ture declaration  is  applicable — '•'  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  ;  yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  In  early 
life  she  manifested  an  aspiring  mind,  and  was  at- 
tached to  many  of  those  gratifications  which  allure 
the  minds  of  unthinking  youth ;  but  yielding  to  the 
tendering  visitations  of  divine  love,  she  was 
brought  under  the  renovating  power  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  became  a  humble  follower  of  her  Lord 
and  Saviour.  Submitting  herself  to  his  blessed 
teachings,  a  precious  gift  of  Gospel  ministry  was 
committed  to  her,  which  she  exercised  in  much 
sympathy  and  purity,  her  communications  in  that 
line,  both  in  our  meetings  and  on  more  select  oc- 
casions, being  very  savory,  and  evidently  in  the 
authority  of  her  Divine  Master,  fn  the  several  de- 
partments of  our  religious  Society,  and  more  es- 
pecially within  the  limits  of  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  of  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  her 
religious  course,  she  had  been  a  useful  and  much 
valued  member,  her  services  and  weighty  deport- 
ment, with  the  sweetness  of  her  spirit,  will  be  much 
missed.  Although  very  diffident  and  unassuming, 
she  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  which 


she  loved,  and  endeavoured  faithfully  to  serve. 
Ever  ready  to  prefer  and  give  place  to  others,  she 
was  remarkable  in  not  claiming  for  herself  any  par- 
ticular or  needless  attention.    She  was  several 
times  acceptably  engaged  in  extensive  religious 
service  abroad,  and  was  often  called  to  visit 
Prisons  and  Poor  Houses,  where  the  wretched  vic- 
tims of  crime,  the  indigent,  and  the  afflicted,  were 
congregated,  for  which  benevolent  work  she  seemed 
peculiarly  fitted,  and,  in  which  she  was  often  emi- 
nently owned  by  Him  who  put  her  forth  j  entering, 
with  close  and  tender  interest,  into  the  respective 
circumstances  of  the  unhappy  and  suffering  in- 
mates, administering  counsel  and  encouragement 
suited  to  their  states,  or  infusing  the  balm  of  sym- 
pathy into  their   bitter  cup,  which  sometimes 
touched  a  responding  chord,  even  in  the  breasts  of 
the  poor,  degraded,  or  condemned  criminal,  still 
the  object  of  redeeming  mercy  !    Frequently  were 
these  disinterested  labours  of  love  thankfully  re- 
ceived, and  rendered  instrumental  of  good  to  the 
subjects  of  them.    Her  life  and  conversation  were 
truly  circumspect,  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and 
clothed  with  Christian  kindness  towards  all;  the 
fruits  thereof  shone  forth  in  her  daily  walk,  and 
adorned  the  doctrine  which  she  had  to  deliver  to 
others.    On  Fifth-day  morning,  the  13th  of  Seventh 
month  last,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  but  weighty  com- 
munication, in  her  own  meeting  at  Mount  Holly, 
she  spoke  of  being  very  solemnly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  "  working  while  it  is  called  to- 
day; for  the  night  cometh,"  &c,  and  remarked, 
near  the  close,  that  perhaps  this  might  be  designed 
for  herself.    That  night  she  was  seized  with  the 
sickness  which  was  the  means  of  her  release,  and 
during  the  few  remaining  days,  she  exemplified, 
under  the  pressure  of  great  suffering  and  exhaus- 
tion of  bodily  strength,  Christian  patience  and  re- 
signation ;  and  she  referred,  with  satisfaction,  to 
her  having  been  able  to  attend  to  a  religious  ser- 
vice which  had  quite  recently  been  laid  upon  her, 
although  then  in  very  infirm  health.     At  one  time 
she  observed  that  her  sufferings  were  beyond 
description,  and  added,  "but  what  are  my  suffer- 
ings compared  with  those  our  Saviour  suffered  ! 
He  suffered  for  us,  for  me  !  my  only  hope  is  in  the 
merits,  the  atoning  blood,  of  a  crucified  Redeemer." 
She  exhorted  those  around  to  look  unto  Jesus — 
"  there  is  none  other  name  under  Heaven,  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  can  be  saved.    It  is  not 
by  any  works  of  righteousness  that  we  have  done, 
but  all  of  mercy,  if  ever  we  are  saved."-'  Once  she 
exclaimed.  "Oh!  the  Light  the  Light,  which  has 
been  permitted  !"  and  remarked  that  her -way  was 
clear ;  adding,  I  feel  an  assurance  that  I  am  ac- 
cepted in  the  beloved,  of  an  entrance  into  that  glo- 
rious city,  "  where  there  is  no  need  of  the  sun,  nor 
of  the  moon,  for  the  Lord  God,  and  the  Lamb,  is  the 
Light  thereof."    At  another  time,  "I  feel  love  for 
the  whole  human  family  "—spoke  with  energy  of 
that  glorious  place — "  the  pearl  gates — the  golden 
streets!"  and  said  :  "Oh  !  if  we  are  so  happy  as 
to  meet  there,  we  shall  sing  Glory  to  God — "glory, 
glory  to  him  who  has  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  precious  blood."    She  fre- 
quently said,  "the  Lord  Jesus  is  here— how  could 
I  have  borne  my  sufferings  had  not  the  everlasting 
arms  been  underneath,  around,  and  about."  Again, 
"I  have  experienced  the  Lord  to  afflict  as  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  has  comforted  and  sustained." 
At  one  time  she  observed  she  had  thought  she  would 
not  utter  another  sigh  or  groan — "but  Oh!  the 
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suffering  which  is  necessary  to  make  us  meet  for 
Heaven  !  We  must  be  purified  as  gold  is  refined  " — 
often  supplicated,  "  not  my  will  but  thine,  0  Lord, 
be  done  !"  She  repeated  the  apostle's  expressions, 
"  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  1  have  kept  the  faith, 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness."  During  the  last  night,  she  said, 
"  the  victory  is  nearly  won,"  and  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  final  close,  expressed  audibly — "  My  Lord 
and  my  God  !"  Her  refined  spirit  was  released 
from  its  earthly  tenement,  very  quietly,  about  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  She  was  aged 
about  70  years. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 

FIVE  DAYS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  NEW 
BRUNSWICK. 

("Concluded  from  page  780.) 

I  continued  my  toilsome  journey  along  the 
alternately  flat  and  tangled,  or  precipitous  banks 
of  the  river,  which,  from  being  now  swollen,  left 
me  no  beach  to  travel  on.  I  crossed  a  large 
brook,  which,  mistaking  it  for  the  Odell,  led  me 
to  suppose  myself  but  a  very  little  way  from  the 
settlement,  (in  reality,  upwards  of  twelve  miles 
off.)  I  had  not  advanced  a  great  way  further, 
until  I  suddenly  dropped  down.  Supposing  I 
had  merely  tripped  and  fallen,  I  got  up,  and  en- 
deavored to  continue  my  march,  but  again  stag- 
gered and  fell.  I  got  up  a  second  time,  and 
leaning  against  a  tree,  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
from  what  I  at  first  imagined  to  be  temporary 
indisposition,  again  made  several  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  walk,  until  at  last  the  appalling  fact 
forced  itself  upon  me,  that  I  had  really  lost  my 
strength  ;  and  as  any  further  exertions  of  my 
own  were  now  impossible,  my  case  was  indeed 
hopeless,  unless  discovered  by  some  of  the  party, 
who  I  had  no  doubt  were  by  this  time  in  search 
of  me;  or,  what  certainly  did  appear  improba- 
ble, by  some  persons  going  up  the  stream  to 
lumber.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  it 
best  to  endeavour  to  regain  the  banks  of  the 
river;  but  owing  to  my  weak  and  disabled  con- 
dition, I  could  scarcely  do  more  than  drag  my- 
self along  ou  my  hands  and  knees,  and  was  con- 
sequently overtaken  by  the  night  and  a  sharp 
frost.  I  took  shelter  behind  the  roots  of  a  fallen 
tree,  and  pulled  off  my  boots,  for  the  purpose  of 
pouring  out  the  water,  and  rendering  my  feet  as 
dry  as  I  could  make  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
frozen  ;  after  which,  from  my  feet  being  much 
swollen,  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  get  them 
on  again.  I  lay  down,  excessively  fatigued  and 
weak;  yet  other  sensations  of  suffering,  both 
mental  and  physical,  kept  me,  through  another 
dreary  night  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  in  a 
State  which  some  may  possibly  conceive,  but 
which  I  must  confess  my  inability  to  describe. 
There  was  a  sharp  frost  during  the  night,  against 
which  my  li^ht  jacket  and  trousers  were  but  a 
poor  protection.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
when  it  was  sufficiently  clear,  I  discovered  that 
I  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the 


bank  of  the  river.  On  endeavouring  to  get  up' 
I  was  at  first  unable,  and  found  both  my  feet  and  ^ 
hands  frozen  ;  the  former,  as  far  as  my  ankles,  ^ 
felt  as  perfectly  hard  and  dead  as  if  composed  of  J" 
stone.  I  succeeded,  however,  with  a  good  deal  * 
of  painful  exertion,  in  gaining  the  bank  of  the  111 
river,  where  I  sat  as  long  as  I  was  able  with  my 
feet  in  the  water,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  a 
extracting  the  frost.  The  oiled  canvass  haver-  |p'] 
sack  in  which  I  carried  my  sketching-case  I  fill-  w 
ed  with  water,  of  which  I  drank  freely.  The  c0 
dreadful  gnawings  of  hunger  had  by  this  time  | 8li 
rather  subsided,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  rest,  j  ' 
Before  leaving  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  laid  hold  j  ^ 
of  the  tallest  alder  near,  and  drawing  it  down  ^ 
towards  me,  fastened  my  handkerchief  to  the  top  ce 
and  let  it  go.  I  also  scrawled  a  few  words  on  j  t( 
two  slips  of  paper,  describing  my  situation  ;  and  i  P 
putting  each  into  a  piece  of  slit  stick,  threw  them  !t 
into  the  stream.  I  next  moved  back  a  little  way  jw 
amongst  the  long  grass  and  alders  ;  and  striving  j  ^ 
to  be  as  calm  and  collected  as  my  sufferings  and  j  0 
weakness  would  allow,  I  addressed  myself  to  an  |!e 
all-seeing  and  merciful  Providence,  and  en-  |  w 
deavoured  to  make  my  peace  with  Him,  and  P 
place  myself  entirely  at  His  disposal — feeling  j  & 
assured  that  whatever  the  issue  might  be,  whether  I  «| 
for  time  or  eternity,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  for  1 1 
the  best.  I  trust  I  was  not  presumptuous,  but  I  ij  * 
felt  perfectly  calm  and  resigned  to  my  fate. 

I  lay  down  amongst  the  long  wet  grass,  hav-  |ii 
ing  placed  my  papers  under  my  head,  and  my  '  si 
haversack,  with  some  water,  near  my  side.    My  i  s' 
weakness  seemed  to  favour  the  most  extraordi-  |k 
nary  creations  of  the  brain.    I  became  surround-  j  D 
ed,  especially  towards  evening,  with  a  distinct  ii 
assemblage  of  grotesque  and  busy  figures,  with  It 
which,  could  I  have  seen  them  under  different  1 1< 
circumstances,  I  should  have  been  highly  amused.  1 1 
Yet  do  I  believe  them  to  have  been  a  great  relief  1 J 
from  the  utter  loneliness  that  must  otherwise  have  jl ' 
surrounded  me,  as  it  really  required  an  effort  to  jjh 
establish  the  truth  of  my  being  alone.    I  passed  J » 
another  long  and  dreary  night ;  and  from  its  1  s 
being  rather  milder,  had  some  little  sleep,  although  I  1 
of  a  distressing  and  disturbed  nature,  and  not  in  1 
the  least  refreshing.    The  morning  of  the  9th  1 
arrived,  and  I  could  then  with  difficulty  support  1 
myself  even  on  my  knees.    Still,  after  extraordi-  1 1 
nary  exertions,  I  procured  a  fresh  supply  of  I' 
water,  and  lay  down — I  thought  most  likely  I 
never  to  rise  again.    A  violent  burning  sensation  i 
in  the  stomach  had  now  come  on.    A  few  I 
mouthfuls  of  water  allayed  it,  but  brought  on  1 
violent  spasms  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  after  I 
which  I  had,  for  a  little  while,  comparative  re-  I 
lief.   In  this  state,  gradually  growing  weaker,  I  I 
continued  until  the  morning  of  the  10th.    During  I 
the  night  it  rained  in  torrents,  which,  although  1 
in  some  respects  inconvenient  and  disagreeable,  ■ 
had  in  a  great  measure  drawn  the  frost  from  my  I 
feet  and  hands,  which,  as  well  as  my  face,  had  I 
become  very  much  swollen. 
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•  In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  thought  I  heard 
the  sound  of  voices.  I  raised  my  head  a  little 
from  the  ground— all  I  could  now  accomplish— 
and  looking  through  the  alders,  I  saw  a  party  of 
men  and  some  horses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  distant  from 
where  I  lay.  My  surprise  and  joy  were  of 
course  excessive ;  yet  I  had  of  late  seen  so  many 
phantoms,  that  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  whether  to 
consider  it  a  reality  or  not.  When  at  length 
convinced,  I  discovered,  alas !  that  both  my 
strength  and  voice  were  so  completely  gone  that 
I  could  neither  make  myself  seen  nor  heard. 
All  my  exertions  were  unavailing;  and  my 
horror  and  disappointment  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived at  seeing  them  depart  again  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  they  had  come.  I  had  now 
given  up  all  hope,  and  once  more  resigned  my- 
self to  my  apparently  inevitable  fate.  Three 
hours  had  passed,  when  I  again  thought  I  heard 
the  sound  of  horses'  feet  on  the  bed  of  the  river. 
On  looking  up,  I  saw  they  had  returned  to  the 
same  spot.  My  efforts  to  make  myself  heard 
were  once  more  renewed,  and  I  at  last  succeeded 
in  producing  a  howl  so  inhuman,  as  to  be  mis- 
taken by  them  for  that  of  a  wolf;  but  on  looking 
up  the  stream,  they  saw  my  handkerchief,  which 
I  had  fastened  to  the  alder,  and  knowing  me  to 
have  been  missing  before  they  left  the  settlement, 
surmised  the  truth,  and  came"  at  once  to  my  as- 
sistance. I  was  taken  into  a  cabin  built  at  the 
stern  of  the  tow-boat,  in  which  there  was  a  small 
stove.  They  there  made  a  bed  for  me,  and 
covered  me  with  blankets  and  rugs.  They  made 
me  a  sort  of  pap  with  bread  and  sugar,  which 
they  offered,  and  also  some  potatoes.  I  declined 
their  kind  offering,  but  begged  to  have  a  little 
tea,  which  they  gave  me,  and  I  went  to  sleep. 
The  tow-boat  had  to  continue  her  voyage  some 
distance  up  the  river  with  her  freight,  after  which 
we  returned,  and  got  to  Campbell's  late  in  the 
afternoon,  where  I  met  with  every  kindness  and 
attention.  The  house  of  Mr.  Campbell,  to 
which  I  was  brought,  was  but  a  very  ordinary 
log-house,  yet  with  all  its  simple  homeliness  I 
felt  quite  comfortable,  seeing  I  was  surrounded 
with  the  most  perfect  cleanliness ;  and  the  good 
dame  was,  from  long  experience,  well  skilled  as 
to  the  case  she  had  to  deal  with,  at  the  same 
time  saying  mine  was  much  the  worst  she  had 
ever  had  under  her  care. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  my  wanderings  during  the  period  of 
more  than  five  days  and  nights,  without  either 
food,  fire,  or  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  My  recovery  has  been  rapid  ;  although 
I  at  first  suffered  a  good  deal,  both  from  the  re- 
turning circulation  in  my  hands  and  feet,  and 
after  partaking  of  food.  I  was  in  a  few  days 
sufficiently  well  to  be  removed  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tobique,  where  I  found  my 
poor  wife  anxiously  awaiting  my  arrival.  I 
must,  in  conclusion,  say  that  my  wonderful 


escape  ought  at  least  to  convince  me  that  God  is 
ever  merciful  to  those  who  sincerely  put  their 
trust  in  Him. 

[Note. — Our  readers  may  be  informed  that  the 
subject  of  this  narrative  is  John  Grant,  who  was 
engaged  on  the  Halifax  and  Quebec  railway  ex- 
ploration.—Ed.  Rev.] 


For  Friends'  Review. 

POTTS'S  COLLIERY. 

Those  who  have  not  visited  our  Anthracite 
coal  region  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  costly  improvements  that  are  re- 
quired for  conducting  the  mining  operations  on 
a  large  and  systematic  scale. 

A  late  number  of  the  Miners'  Journal,  pub- 
lished at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  gives  a  minute  description 
of  a  new  and  splendid  colliery  now  erecting  by 
George  H.  Potts,  on  the  York  Farm  property, 
belonging  to  the  Bank  of  Pottsville,  and  Isaac 
Lea,  and  Abraham  Hart,  of  this  city,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following : 

"The  new  slope  is  1,000  feet  deep,  which  is 
the  deepest  in  the  region,  and  is  supported  by 
heavy  timbers,  smoothed  and  perfectly  joined  in 
frame-work.  There  are  two  railway  tracks,  and 
heavy  iron  T-rails,  which  were  manufactured  at 
Danville.  The  road  has  been  thus  substantially 
built,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  coal 
that  will  be  brought  up  daily — two  cars  will  be 
hoisted  at  a  time,  (instead  of  one,  as  usual)  and 
but  three  minutes  are  allowed  for  the  whole  ope- 
ration of  hoisting — which  includes  attaching  the 
loaded  cars  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  their 
passage  up  the  plane,  unhitching  at  the  top,  &c. 
&c.  The  engine  for  hoisting  the  cars  is  forty 
horse-power — that  for  pumping  up  the  water 
out  of  the  mine,  ninety  horse-power,  and  that  at 
the  breaker,  will  be  twenty  horse-power,  all 
erected  by  Haywood  &  Snyder  of  this  borough, 
and  are  admirable  specimens  of  mechanical  skill. 

"The  building  for  the  engines  and  hoisting 
drum,  is  a  large,  substantial  and  airy  structure, 
built  of  heavy  stone,  and  covered  with  slate. 
The  drum  is  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  propor- 
tionably  wide — the  frame-work  of  which  is  of 
the  most  permanent  character,  while  the  finish 
is  correspondingly  neat.  The  hoisting  chain, 
which  was  manufactured  to  order  in  Baltimore, 
is  one  inch  thick,  2330  feet  in  length,  and  weighs 
about  twelve  tons.  Attached  to  the  drum  is  a 
spring,  by  which  a  pump  is  set  in  motion  for 
supplying  water  to  the  boilers  from  a  cistern 
near  them — the  pump  operating  with  the  re- 
volutions of  the  drum.  The  building  for  the 
engine-boilers  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  former, 
and  is  also  substantially  built  of  stone.  There 
are  eight  boilers.  The  stack  is  built  of  stone, 
sixty  feet  high,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
mason-work.  These  works  are  situated  about 
400  yards  from  where  the  breaker  will  be 
erected. 
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"  A  tunnel  has  been  constructed  through  a  por- 
tion of  this  distance,  and  a  substantial  railroad 
laid  down,  which,  affording  a  sufficient  inclina- 
tion, will  send  the  loaded  cars  to  the  breaker  by 
their  own  gravity.  Being  situated  at  the  side  of 
a  hill,  the  loaded  cars  may  run  to  the  head  of 
the  breaker,  and  empty  their  contents  at  once 
into  the  schute  connecting  with  it.  From  be- 
neath the  breaker,  a  railroad  is  now  being  con- 
structed, 700  yards  in  length,  to  intersect  the 
Mount  Carbon  Railroad  near  the  Norwegian 
Creek, — from  whence  the  coal  may  be  said  to 
be  on  its  final  destination  to  market,  having 
about  two  miles  to  reach  the  Navigation  and 
Reading  Railroad  at  Mount  Carbon. 

"The  pumps  used  to  hoist  the  water  out  of  the 
mine,  are  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
working  barrels  are  of  the  same  size.  The 
stroke  of  the  pump  is  seven  and  a  half  feet,  and 
one  hogshead  of  water  will  be  thrown  out  at 
every  stroke,  which  will  be  equivalent  to  about 
ten  hogsheads  per  minute.  They  are  force- 
pumps,  and  are  considered  greatly  superior  to 
the  old  lifting-pumps,  heretofore  generally  used. 
The  water  pipes  have  also  been  manufactured 
by  Haywood  &  Snyder,  and  are  in  keeping 
with  the  general  character  of  the  machinery  and 
fixtures — all  of  which  are  not  exceeded  in  point 
of  capacity,  solidity,  and  general  beauty  of  finish. 
Altogether,  about  one  hundred  tons  of  iron  have 
been  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  machi- 
nery and  fixtures  for  this  colliery. 

"  The  slope,  as  we  before  stated,  is  sunk  on  the 
Black  Mine  Vein,  in  the  centre  of  the  tracts  pro- 
posed to  be  worked,  to  the  depth  of  1000  feet. 
This  vein  averages  about  four  and  a  half  feet  of 
coal.  From  the  bottom  of  the  slope  a  tunnel 
will  be  run  north  106  yards,  which  will  cut  the 
Lawton  Vein,  containing  four  feet  of  coal,  and 
the  Selkirk  Vein,  which  contains  about  four  and 
a  half  feet.  A  tunnel  will  also  be  run  south 
235  yards,  which  will  intersect  the  Tunnel 
Vein,  which  is  five  feet  thick;  the  Rabbit  Vein, 
two  and  a  half  feet  thick ;  the  Faust  Vein,  five 
and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  the  Salem  Vein,  three 
and  a  half  feet  thick,  making  seven  veins  in  all, 
and  an  aggregate  thickness  of  coal  equal  to 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet.  As  the  extent  on 
the  line  of  the  veins  embraced  by  this  colliery  is 
one  and  three-quarter  miles,  there  will  be  no  less 
than  fourteen  gangways  running  nearly  one  mile 
in  extent,  with  breastings  about  1000  feet  high. 

"  The  cost  of  the  erection  of  this  colliery  will 
be  rising  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  facilities  thus  afforded  will  en- 
sure an  annual  supply  of  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  tons  of  coal,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
without  further  expenditure." 


An  ordinary  understanding,  with  industry  and 
integrity,  will  carry  a  man  through  the  world 
nine  usefully  and  honourably,  than  the  greatest 
talents  without  probity  and  virtue. 


Communicated  for  Friends'  Review. 

ON  A  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT  IN  THE  LESSER 
THINGS  OF  LIFE. 

The  influence  of  true  religion  should  be  mani- 
fested in  our  spirit  and  conduct  at  all  times  and 
in  all  things.  Neither  the  greater  nor  the  lesser 
duties  of  life  should  be  passed  over :  "  These 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone,"  Matt,  xxiii.  23.- 

A  Christian  spirit  should  govern  all  we  do  and 
say.  The  kindest  act  that  Christian  benevo- 
lance  can  perform,  if  done  in  an  ungracious 
manner,  would  be  greatly  lessened  in  value  and 
influence.  Such  Christians  as  suppose  that  an 
attention  to  the  greater  duties  of  their  profession, 
will  excuse  them  from  an  observance  of  the 
lesser,  will  do  well  to  remember  that  it  was  the 
same  Lord  of  life  and  glory  who  offered  up  him- 
self on  the  cross,  that  said,  "  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not: 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  What  a 
spirit  of  kindness  is  set  forth  by  the  words, 
"  And  he  took  them,  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them,"  Mark  x.  16. 

A  kind-hearted  Christian  spirit  shines  like  a 
sun-beam  in  the  every  day  affairs  of  common 
life.  How  soothing,  how  comforting,  how  en- 
couraging, is  its  influence,  in  the  ordinary  cares 
that  are  mingled  with  our  daily  blessings  !  How 
peaceful  and  blessed  should  we  be  were  we  all 
rooted  and  grounded  in  Christian  principle,  ma- 
nifested by  Christian  kindness,  and  Christian 
conduct ! 

The  command  is  given  to  the  followers  of 
the  Redeemer,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  Matt.  v. 
16.  But  it  is  a  fact,  which  the  experience  of  every 
day  sets  before  us,  that  many  Christians  often 
overlook  their  opportunities  of  exhibiting  the 
beautiful  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  lesser  things 
of  life.  That  mantle  of  love  and  charity,  which 
should  clothe  them  as  a  garment  within  doors 
and  without,  is  worn  as  it  were  only  on  festivals, 
on  high  days  and  holydays,  and  is  too  frequently 
laid  aside,  in  the  daily  arrangements  and  hourly 
occurrences  of  domestic  life. 

This  is  a  subject  that  we  shall  do  well  to  pon- 
der with  seriousness  ;  for  it  is  indeed  greatly  to 
be  lamented,  when  the  Christian  does  not  live 
up  to  the  standard  of  his  true  stature  in  Christ ; 
when,  although  holding  fast  the  hope  of  the  gos- 
pel, he  manifests  in  private  life  any  thing  of  an 
unamiable  and  unkind  disposition,  an  unlovely 
and  churlish  spirit.  And  yet  are  there  not  such 
cases  ?  How  often  do  we  require  to  be  reminded, 
that"  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law !"  Rom.  xiii. 
10. 

Where  there  is  a  real  love  to  God  in  opera- 
tion in  the  heart,  there  will  be,  also,  a  love  to 
those  around  us,  not  only  to  a  few  dear  relatives 
and  friends,  but  to  the  whole  human  race,  the 
great  family  of  mankind.    The  stranger,  the 
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outcast  and  the  wanderer,  will  not  be  forgotten  ; 
but  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  philanthropy  will 
abound.  Job  ate  not  his  morsel  alone,  but  shared 
it  with  the  fatherless.  He  let  not  the  stranger 
lodge  in  the  street,  but  opened  his  doors  to  the 
traveller.  How  much  is  there  in  the  character 
of  Job  that  a  Christian  may  imitate  with  advan- 
tage !  We  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  the 
heart  which  loves  the  Saviour,  will  not  be  care- 
less about  the  welfare  of  sinners,  but  rather  that 
its  language  will  be,  in  affectionate  earnestness 
for  their  welfare,  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  waters,"  Isa.  lv.  1  :  "Seek  ye 
the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon 
him  while  he  is  near,"  Isa.  lv.  6.  Yet  still, 
while  we  may  wish  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  we  may  err  in  the  want  of  that  habitual 
and  abiding  gentleness,  charity,  and  kindness 
which  are  required. 

The  spirit  of  Christian  affection  that  reigns  in 
some  families  is  lovely  to  behold.  The  different 
members  of  the  household  walk  together  as  those 
who  are  agreed.  A  bond  of  fellowship  and  bro- 
therhood binds  them  together.  "  Behold,  how 
good  and  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity !  It  is  like  the  precious  oint- 
ment upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the 
beard,  even  Aaron's  beard :  that  went  down  to 
the  skirts  of  his  garments ;  as  the  dew  of  Her- 
mon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the 
mountains  of  Zion :  for  there  the  Lord  com- 
manded the  blessing,  even  life  for  evermore," 
Psa.  cxxxiii. 


From  the  London  Friend 

FRIENDS'  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educa- 
tional Society,  commenced  at  Ackworth  on 
Sixth-day  morning.  Samuel  Tuke  as  President, 
opened  the  proceedings  by  a  few  introductory 
observations,  descriptive  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Society  had  originated,  and 
reviewing  its  progress.  The  intention  of  those 
who  formed  the  Association,  had  been  to  afford 
an  opportunity  of  an  occasional  interchange  of 
sentiment,  between  those  who  are  practically 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  or  in  other 
ways  interested  in,  and  connected  with  the 
management  of  our  public  and  private  schools ; 
and  although  the  meetings  of  the  Society  had 
assumed  a  more  popular  character  than  was  at 
first  contemplated,  and  the  original  intentions 
of  its  promoters  had  not  been  fully  carried  out, 
yet  he  thought  some  desirable  objects  had  been 
gained,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
increased  importance  attached  to  the  employ- 
ment of  teaching,  the  elevation  of  the  character 
of  teachers,  and  a  greater  degree  of  sympathy 
and  co-operation  with  them  in  their  labours. 

William  Thistlethwaite  then  read  a  paper 
from  the  Committee  on  statistics,  prepared 


chiefly  by  the  close  and  diligent  labours  of 
James  Bowden  and  others.  This  paper  was 
described  as  the  first  sound  contribution  which 
had  been  received  on  the  statistics  of  our 
schools;  for  although  much  labour  had  been 
bestowed  in  former  years  in  making  inquiries, 
and  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  conclusions  on 
the  subject,  there  are  so  many  collateral  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  condition  of  the  various 
schools  respectively,  and  so  many  considera- 
tions to  be  taken  into  account,  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  reports  of  these  Institutions,  that 
great  care  is  needful,  not  to  come  to  any  con- 
clusion without  fully  entering  into  a  variety  of 
particulars,  some  of  which,  are  not  easily  attain- 
able. Hitherto,  for  instance,  there  has  appeared 
to  be  a  very  great  discrepancy  in  the  annual 
charge  per  head  in  the  article  of  provisions : 
it  has  now  been  found  that  when  fairly  calcu- 
lated, the  difference  is  only  a  small  decimal  of 
a  pound,  and  that  this  difference  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  reference  to  local  circumstances. 

John  Ford,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
books  for  juvenile  reading,  made  some  interest- 
ing statements,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  quality 
of  the  books  sent  to  children  at  school.  This 
was  considered  by  many  Friends  to  be  a  sub- 
ject requiring  increased  judgment  and  care  in 
the  parents  :  many  instances  frequently  occur- 
ring, in  which  books  are  rejected  by  Superin- 
tendents, as  unsuitable  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  under  their  care  ;  and  it  was  contended 
not  only  that  they  should  be  relieved  from  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  condemning  that  which 
parents  appeared  to  approve,  but  also  that  the 
evil  arising  from  undesirable  reading,  should  be 
nipped  in  the  bud  at  an  earlier  age,  than  that  at 
which  children  are  sent  to  school.  The  practi- 
cal conclusion  which  the  Committee  wished  to 
enforce  on  parents  and  guardians  of  children 
was,  that  they  should  not  allow  any  book  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  young  persons,  unless 
they  had  actually  read  the  book,  or  could  be 
assured  of  the  tendency  of  its  contents  from  some 
one  on  whose  judgment  they  could  fully  rely. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  was  stated 
that  a  book,  under  the  deceptive  title  of  the 
History  of  Joseph,  had  in  many  instances  been 
sent  to  boys  at  school,  in  which  that  simple, 
beautiful,  and  instructive  portion  of  Scripture 
narrative,  had  been  so  perverted  as  to  become 
to  no  small  extent,  a  vehicle  of  mischief,  and 
that  the  book  was  such  as  could  not,  in  that 
meeting,  be  designated  as  it  deserved.  In  speak- 
ing of  certain  classes  of  books,  reference  was 
made  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day  as 
tending  to  the  dissipation  of  good  mental  habits, 
and  generally  unsuitable  for  introduction  into 
our  schools.  The  propriety  of  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  newspapers  from  boys  at  schools  was 
maintained,  and  with  reference  to  this,  as  well 
as  some  other  matters  of  discipline  and  regula- 
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tion  in  a  school,  it  was  observed  that  a  degree 
of  liberty  may  suitably  be  allowed  to  a  boy  in 
his  individual  capacity,  as  one  of  the  family 
circle,  which  would  be  wholly  unsuitable  at 
school.  In  the  hilarity  of  conversation  among 
his  companions  in  the  class  room,  or  on  the 
play-ground,  a  boy  would  sometimes  be  betrayed 
into  conduct  or  conversation  of  an  unseemly 
character,  which  he  would  shrink  from,  or  per- 
haps, would  not  think  of,  when  alone.  Such 
works  as  Ross's  Expedition  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions were  recommended,  although  somewhat 
expensive ;  affording  examples  of  courage  in 
encountering  danger,  and  fortitude  under  suf- 
fering, with  a  recognition  of  the  over-ruling 
hand  of  Divine  Providence.  Books  of  this  class 
produce  effects  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  far 
more  to  be  desired  than  those  which  detail  the 
exploits  of  military  character. 

The  subject  of  Emulation  was  next  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Meeting,  and  a  paper 
was  read  prepared  by  John  Hodgkin,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee,  appointed  to  consider  whether 
it  is  lawful  for  a  Christian  teacher  to  employ 
emulation — to  what  extent — and  under  what 
restrictions.  In  this  paper,  a  distinction  was 
made  between  emulation  and  rivalry,  and  in  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  it  was  assumed 
that  by  emulation  was  meant  the  stimulus  de- 
rived from  competition,  either  with  or  without 
reward.  It  was  allowed  in  this  paper,  and  with 
one  exception,  by  every  speaker  and  writer  on 
the  subject,  whose  views  were  brought  before 
the  meeting,  that  emulation  is  a  principle  im- 
planted within  us,  to  be  used  within  lawful 
limits,  but  not  abused.  Vain  is  the  attempt  to 
define  these  limits  ;  this  must  be  left  to  the 
watchful  care  and  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and 
will  be  greatly  modified  by  circumstances.  One 
teacher  professed  to  have  conducted  his  school 
for  two  years  without  making  use  of  this 
stimulus ;  but  it  was  contended,  that  however 
he  might  discard  it  in  theory,  he  must  inevitably 
have  used  it  to  some  degree  in  practice.  The 
very  arrangement  of  a  number  of  boys  in  classes, 
implies  a  precedence  that  can  only  be  obtained 
by  superiority.  The  watchfulness  of  the 
teacher  must  be  exercised  to  guard  against 
jealousy  and  envy  between  those  who  cannot 
but  be  competitors ;  and  the  aiming  at  a  given 
standard  of  attainment  was  considered  a  pre- 
ferable mode  of  employing  this  motive,  to  the 
merely  getting  first  or  second  in  the  class.  Re- 
wards in  the  form  of  actual  presents  to  the  best 
scholars,  are,  it  is  believed,  generally  discon- 
tinued in  our  schools.  A  Friend  who  is  not 
now  practically  engaged  in  the  management  of 
a  school,  expressed  in  writing  his  entire  disap- 
proval of  emulation,  and  depicted  in  glowing 
colours  the  pernicious  effects  produced  by  it,  in 
some  of  the  colleges  and  public  schools  in  this 
country.    On  the  sentiments  contained  in  this 


communication,  it  was  observed,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  mark,  note,  and  eloquently  describe  the 
abuse  of  emulation,  and  another  to  show  that 
the  principle  ought  to  be  wholly  rejected ;  and 
this  view  of  the  subject  appeared  to  be  generally 
approved  by  the  meeting,  emulation  being 
deemed  in  itself  lawful,  but  in  excess  unlawful. 


HOW  CHRISTIANS  SHOULD  RESIST  WRONG 
IN  GOVERNMENT. 

Suppose  a  nation  has  given  us  cause  of  offence; 
a  disciple  of  Christ  must  ask  himself,  Can  I  be  a 
party  to  measures  which  seek  for  the  redress  of 
grievance,  by  means  of  the  slaughter  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  innocent  persons,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  hundreds  of  millions  of  treasure,  treasure 
earned  by  the  bone  and  sinew  of  my  fellow-men, 
whether  friends  or  enemies  ?  Could  I,  in  a 
matter  of  private  grief,  pursue  my  revenge  in  a 
similar  manner  ?  Every  Christian,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  closet,  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  is 
bound  to  ask  all  these  questions,  and  to  answer 
them  for  himself.  He  must  put  far  away  from 
him  the  prejudice  of  sectional  interests ;  he  must 
close  his  ears  to  the  mandates  of  a  political  party, 
and  calmly  and  resolutely  form  his  opinions  in 
the  sight  of  the  omniscient  God,  and  in  the  full 
conviction  that  the  result  to  which  he  shall  arrive, 
will  meet  him  again  in  the  day  when  the  secrets 
of  men's  hearts  shall  be  revealed. 

And  now  supposing,  that  after  such  a  review, 
a  Christian  shall  be  convinced  that  the  acts  of 
his  government  are  in  violation  of  the  compact 
from  which  all  authority  emanates,  or  at  variance 
with  the  moral  law  which  Christ  has  revealed  to 
our  race,  what  then  shall  he  do  ?  I  answer,  as 
a  Christian,  a  citizen,  and  a  freeman,  he  cannot 
be  guiltless  unless  he  put  forth  all  his  social  and 
constitutional  influence  to  prevent  or  to  arrest  it. 

If  it  be  asked  by  what  means  can  this  be  done, 
the  answer  is  at  band.  Having  formed  his  opin- 
ions in  obedience  to  moral  principle,  let  him 
freely  and  fearlessly  express  them.  It  is  thus 
alone  that  a  virtuous  and  independent  public 
opinion  can  be  formed.  We  are  bound  to  do 
this  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  humanity. 
He  who  possesses  knowledge  which  he  believes 
to  be  valuable  to  the  community,  is  under  obli- 
gation to  divulge  it.  The  command  of  our  Lord 
has  made  this  our  duty,  under  the  most  impera- 
tive sanction.  '  What  I  have  told  you  in  dark- 
ness that  speak  ye  in  the  light ;  and  what  ye 
hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  on  the  house-tops, 
and  fear  not  those  that  kill  the  body.'  And,  in- 
deed, unless  this  be  done,  by  what  means  shall 
truth  and  righteousness  make  progress  in  the 
world  ?  The  wicked  labour  without  ceasing  to 
extinguish  moral  light ;  and  if  we,  to  whom  its 
custody  has  been  committed,  hide  it  under-  a 
bushel,  instead  of  placing  it  upon  a  candlestick, 
we  betray  the  cause  of  truth,  and  by  our  silence 
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,  declare  our  willingness  that  it  be  banished  from 
the  earth. 

And  here  I  may  add,  that,  in  a  free  govern- 
ment like  our  own,  this  manly  avowal  of  our 

^adherence  to  right,  and  our  opposition  to  evil, 
would  commonly  render  a  resort  to  other 
n.~asures  comparatively  needless.  The  good 
men  among  us  have  it  perfectly  in  their  power, 
by  the  calm  and  decided  expression  of  their 

,  moral  convictions,  to  direct  the  destinies  of  this 
nation.  There  never  has  existed,  and  there 
never  can  exist,  either  an  administration  or  a 
political  party,  that  would  dare  to  trifle  with  the 
uttered  sentiments  of  the  men  of  principle  in  the 

';  United  States.    If  you  ask  me  why  it  is,  then, 

'  that  public  wrongs  are  so  frequently  done,  and 
the  doers  of  them  held  scatheless,  I  answer,  it  is 
because  those  sentiments  are  not  uttered.  There 
exists  among  us  a  fear  of  avowing  our  moral 
sentiments  upon  political  questions,  which  seems 
to  me  as  servile  as  it  is  unaccountable.  It 
envelopes  society  like  a  poisoned  atmosphere. 
It  is  invisible  and  intangible  ;  but  every  virtuous 
sentiment  that  breathes  it  grows  torpid,  loses 
consciousness,  gasps  feebly,  and  dies.  To  this 
result  every  man  contributes,  who  withholds  the 
expression  of  his  honest  indignation  on  every 
occasion  of  public  wrong-doing. 

The  fact  that  our  country  has  commenced  a 
course  of  wrong-doing,  in  no  manner  whatever 
alters  the  moral  character  of  the  action.  The 
greater  the  number  of  persons  combined  to  per- 
petrate injury,  the  greater  the  wickedness,  and 
the  more  interminable  the  mischief.  A  nation 
seems  a  vast  and  magnificent  conception  to  us, 
the  children  of  yesterday  ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
with  'Him  who  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  earth, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  like  grasshoppers  ; 
who  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing,  and 
before  whom  all  nations  are  counted  as  less  than 
nothing,  and  vanity.'  What  then  is  the  will  of 
a  nation  in  comparison  with  the  command  of 
Almighty  God,  and  what  can  be  the  measure  of 
that  impiety  which  exclaims,  '  our  country, 
whether  right  or  wrong  ;'  that  is,  our  country,  in 
defiance  of  the  Eternal  One  himself.  Every 
virtuous  man  must  shrink  back  with  trembling 
from  so  glaring  an  impiety,  and  look  with 
abhorrence  upon  a  cause  which  requires  such 
sentiments  to  sustain  it.  If  his  country  has  done 
or  is  doing  wrong,  he  must  boldly  and  fearlessly 
express  his  opinion  of  the  transaction.  He  must 
use  the  constitutional  power  which  he  possesses, 
in  order  to  bring  the  public  wickedness  to  a 
close.  Were  the  good  men  of  this  nation  thus 
to  unite,  national  wickedness  among  us  would  be 
of  very  limited  duration. 

But  this  is  not  all.  While  the  wrong-doing  is 
in  progress,  we  are  bound  to  have  no  farther 
participation  in  it  than  our  social  condition 
renders  indispensable.  The  punishment  which 
God  inflicts  upon  the  nation  for  its  crime,  we 
must  bear  in  common  with  our  fellow-citizens. 
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This  we  cannot  avoid,  and  we  must  bear  it  man- 
fully and  uncomplainingly.  But  we  can  go  no 
farther.  We  may  have  no  share  in  the  gains  of 
iniquity.  A  good  man  can  arm  no  privateers 
against  his  brethren  of  another  nation,  because 
his  government  has  styled  them  his  enemies. 
He  can  loan  no  money  to  government,  no  matter 
how  advantageous  the  terms  of  investment,  in 
order  to  carry  on  an  iniquitous  war.  He  can 
undertake  no  contracts  by  which  he  may  become 
rich  out  of  the  wages  of  unrighteousness.  He 
may  not  say,  if  I  do  not  reap  these  gains,  other 
men  will  reap  them.  They  are  the  gains  of 
wickedness,  and  let  the  wicked  have  them.  If 
a  good  man  believe  that  moral  principle  is  better 
than  gold,  this  is  precisely  the  occasion  on  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  show  his  faith  by  his  works. 
The  only  question  for  a  conscientious  man  to 
ask  is  this,  Is  the  public  act  wrong  in  the  sight 
of  God  ?  If  it  be  wrong,  he  must  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  he  can  no  more  innocently  aid 
it  with  his  capital,  than  with  his  personal  service. 

Wayland. 


From  Women  Friends  at  the  Yearly  Meeting 
held  at  Burlington  the  2'lst  of  the  7th  month, 
1726 — To  Women  Friends  at  the  several 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  belonging 
to  the  same,  greeting. 

Dear  and  well  beloved  Sisters  : — A 
weighty  concern  coming  upon  many  faithful 
friends  at  this  meeting  in  relation  to  divers  undue 
liberties  that  are  too  frequently  taken  by  some 
that  walk  among  us  and  are  accounted  of  us,  we 
are  willing  in  the  pure  love  of  Truth  which  hath 
mercifully  visited  our  souls,  tenderly  to  caution 
and  advise  our  friends  against  those  things 
which  we  think  inconsistent  with  our  ancient 
Christian  testimony  of  plainness  in  apparel,  &c, 
some  of  which  we  think  proper  to  particularize. 

As  first,  that  immodest  fashion  of  hooped  pet- 
ticoats, or  the  imitation  of  them,  either  by  some- 
thing put  into  their  petticoats  to  make  them  set 
full,  or  wearing  more  than  is  necessary,  or  any 
other  imitation  whatsoever,  which  we  take  to  be 
but  a  branch  springing  from  the  same  corrupt 
root  of  Pride. 

And  also,  that  none  of  our  friends  accustom 
themselves  to  wear  their  gowns  with  superfluous 
folds  behind,  but  plain  and  decent ;  nor  to  go 
without  aprons,  nor  to  wear  superfluous  gathers 
or  pleats  in  their  caps  or  pinners ;  nor  to  wear 
their  heads  dressed  high  behind  ;  neither  to  cut 
or  lay  their  hair  on  the  forehead  or  temples. 

And  that  Friends  are  careful  to  avoid  wearing 
stript  [striped]  shoes,  or  red  or  white-heeled 
shoes,  or  clogs,  or  shoes  trimmed  with  gaudy 
colours. 

Likewise,  that  all  Friends  be  careful  to  avoid 
superfluity  of  furniture  in  their  houses,  and  as 
much  as  may  be  to  refrain  using  gaudy-coloured 
or  striped  calicoes,  or  stuffs.    And  also,  that  no 
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Friends  use  that  irreverent  practice  of  taking 
snuff  or  handing  snuff  boxes  one  to  another  in 
meetings. 

Also,  that  Friends  avoid  the  unnecessary  use 
of  fans  in  meeting,  lest  it  divert  the  mind  from 
the  more  inward  and  spiritual  exercise  which  all 
ought  to  be  concerned  in.  And  also,  that 
Friends  do  not  accustom  themselves  to  go  with 
bare  breasts  or  bare  necks. 

[The  preceding  address  furnishes  an  illustration 
of  the  honest  simplicity  with  which  the  prevail- 
ing follies  of  the  day  were  rebuked  ;  and  may, 
perhaps,  afford  some  useful  intimations  to  those 
now  on  the  stage  of  active  life.  Fashion,  as  well 
as  the  moon,  has  its  periodical  changes  ;  and 
like  seed  sown  on  moist  places,  may  be  found 
after  many  days. — Ed.] 


THE  HOUSE  OF  PRAYER. 

"  Howbeit  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands." 

Not  in  buildings  made  with  hands 
Hath  Jehovah  placed  His  name  ; 
In  hearts  contrite  His  temple  stands, 

Where,  through  the  Spirit's  holy  flame, 
True  worshippers  adore  their  Lord, 
Instructed  by  His  living  word  : 
But  whose  the  heart  that  we  may  dare 
Denominate  a  "  house  of  prayer  ?" 

Not  his,  who  but  profession  makes, 

In  whom  the  world  still  holds  its  sway, 
Who  here  his  consolation  takes, 

Unheeding  trulh's  more  narrow  way; 
That  path  of  light  and  life  he  shuns, 
And  blindly  to  perdition  runs  ; — 
Then  whose  the  heart  that  we  may  dare 
Denominate  a  "  house  of  prayer  ?" 

Not  his,  who  rich  and  full,  has  made 
Uncertain  wealth  his  chiefest  joy  ; 
His  darling  treasure  soon  will  fade, 

And  prove  at  best  a  gilded  toy  j 
Whose  heart  luxurious  has  grown 
The  seat  of  sordid  Mammon's  throne  ; — 
Then  whose  the  heart  that  we  may  dare 
Denominate  a  "  house  of  prayer  1" 

Not  his  who  rigidly  pursues 

Mere  forms  of  worship  and  of  prayer, 
Who  stumbles,  like  the  outward  Jews, 

At  the  true  throne  of  David's  heir, 
Whose  holy  kingdom  is  within, 
Perfecting  peace  by  conqnering  sin; 
Then  whose  the  heart  that  we  may  dare 
Denominate  a  "  house  of  prayer  V 

'Tis  his — that  poor  and  contrite  one, 

Who  feels  his  wants,  and  humbly  craves 
The  bread  which  comes  from  heaven  alone, 
Sustained  by  which,  the  world  he  braves; 
Obedient  to  his  Master's  voice, 
He  makes  the  daily  cross  his  choice; — 
Heboid  the  man  whose  heart  we  dare 
Denominate  a  "  house  of  prayer." 

Infirmities  may  oft  oppress, 

Hut  still  the  Spirit's  aid  is  nigh, 
And  can  a  holy  prayer  express 

In  the  meek  language  of  a  sigh. 
So  great  the  price  our  Lord  hath  placed 
Upon  a  heart  with  meekness  graced, 
That  such  a  heart  we  boldly  dare 
Denominate  a  "house  of  prayer." 


THE  BREATH  OF  MORN. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  opening  morn, 

And  sweet  the  song  of  early  bird, 
When  from  each  tree  and  blossomed  thorn, 

The  soul  of  melody  is  stirred. 
And  fair  the  unrivelled  hues  that  spread, 

Around  the  parting  ray  of  even, 
In  light  fantastic  shapes,  and  shed 

On  things  of  earth  the  tints  of  heaven. 
But  sweeter  is  the  voice  that  speaks, 

In  comfort  to  the  mourner's  breast; 
And  lovelier  far  the  beam  that  breaks 

Around  his  twilight  hour  of  rest; 
That  points  him  to  that  region  bright, 

Unmarred  by  sin,  undimmed  by  tears. 
Where  purest  joy  and  cloudless  light 

Shall  fill  the  eternal  round  of  years  ; 
And  angel  harps  be  tuned  to  raise 
The  ceasless  song  of  holiest  praise. 

Maria  Fox 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS.  v 
Europe. — The  steamship  Britannia  arrived  at 
Boston  on  the  26th  ult.,  having  left  Liverpool  on 
the  12th.    Her  news  is  important.    Smith  O'Brien 
was  arrested  on  the  5th,  at  the  rail  road  station  at 
Thurles,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  to  Limerick.     He  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  Dublin  by  a  special  train.    A  London 
paper  says  that  he  might  have  remained  for  many 
months  concealed  in  the  mountains,  but  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  subject  the  people  to  the  penalty  of 
death,  denounced  against  all  who  harboured  him. 
Despairing  of  ultimate  success,  he  yet  would  not, 
by  a  voluntary  surrender,  appear  to  desert  his  com- 
rades and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of 
punishment.     He  accordingly,  by  going  undis- 
guised to  a  public  place  where  he  was  well  known, 
allowed  himself  to  be  captured,  without  making  a 
formal  submission.  It  is  announced  that  O'Gorman. 
another  Irish  leader,  had  escaped  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  America,  and  that  a  war  steamer  had 
been  despatched  after  him.   Meagher  and  Doheny 
are  said  to  be  still  in  the  mountains.    No  outbreak 
of  importance  had   occurred.     France  remains 
quiet.    The  Sardinian  army  in  Lombardy  had  been 
totally  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  and  had  retreated 
to  Milan,  pursued  by  the  victors.    By  the  last  ac- 
counts it  would  seem  that  Milan  has  capitulated, 
the  Sardinian  army  has  crossed  ihe  Ticino  into  its 
own  country,  and  all  Lombardy  is  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians.  It  was  reported  that  envoys  j 
had  been  sent  from  Venice,  Milan  and  Turin,  to 
Paris,  to  ask  the  intervention  of  the  French  army, 
in  behalf  of  the  Italians,  and  that  France  and  Eng- 
land had  jointly  offered  their  friendly  mediation. 
The  German  Parliament  has  adopted  the  following, 
as  part  of  the  "  scheme  of  fundamental  rights." 
viz.:    All  Germans  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  ihe 
law. — Privileges  attendant  on  rank  do  not  exist. — 
All  titles  not  connected  with  an  official  station  are 
abolished,  and  cannot  again  be  introduced. — The 
right  of  bearing  arms,  and  the  obligation  to  serve, 
are  the  same  for  all,  anil  substitutes  in  the  latter 
case  are  not  allowed.    It  is  announced  that  the 
Cholera  is  advancing  through  Eastern  Europe,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  Berlin. 


QS^"  A  Friend  residing  near  this  city,  wishes  to 
engage  a  female  teacher  in  his  family.  Applica- 
tion may  be  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to  Josiah 
Tatum,  50  north  Fourth  street. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.  VI. 

(Continued  from  page  (543.) 

R.  J.  to  Elizabeth  Robinson,  (then  in  England.) 

Philadelphia,  6th  mo.  25,  1775. 
'  My  beloved  Friend, — As  thou  hast  been  so 
particularly  near  my  spirit  to-day,  I  thought  this 
evening,  while  my  dear  Hannah  is  at  meeting,  I 
would  °stain  a  little  more  paper  in  writing  to 
thee.    I  wrote  thee  by  Capt.  Falconer,  the  next 
week  after  thou  embarked,  which  I  hope  will  be 
J  soon  received  if  it  has  not  been  already.  And 
:now  I  may  tell  thee  that  our  dear  friend,  S. 
Morris,  is  so  much  relieved  (though  not  well,) 
i  that  she  was  at  Germantown  Meeting  last  First 
Sday,  and  this  morning  at  our  great  house,  in 
Iboth  which  she  kept  her  seat  and  preached 
I  the  gospel.     My  dear  Hannah  appeared  in 
public  ministry  this  day  two 'weeks,  while  I  was 
j  at  Salem  attending  the  Yearly  and  Quarterly 
1  Meetings  there.    I  took  Woodbury,  Pilesgrove 
land  Alloways  creek  in  my  way.    Win.  Brown, 
j  Isaac  Andrews,  and  Grace  Fisher,  had  good 
\  service  there  [at  Salem,]  and  poor  I,  as  usual, 
'  in  such  large  meetings,  was  favoured  to  keep 
pretty  still  all  but  one  day. 

We  this  day  visited  Samuel  Smith  and  wife. 
Since  the  morning  meeting,  S.  Emlen  told  me  he 
was  much  with  the  dear  Friends  at  London,  and  he 
fixed  thee  at  Devonshire  House,  M.  Leave  at 
the  Peel,  and  Robert  at  Gracious  Street.  He 
almost  set  me  a  longing  to  be  with  you. 
m^P  *       *       "*    •   *■  '   #'  ••'  "*  * 

I  wish  I  was  able  to  give  thee  a  cheering 
account  of  matters  here,  but  that  I  cannot.  Oh 
for  the  testimony,  how  it  is  trampled  upon  by 
many  in  profession  with  us  !  Last  First  day 
morning  a  Friend,  by  name  Martha  Harris, 


(whom  thou  must  have  known,)  began  at  Pine 
street,  then  went  to  G.  House,  and  lastly  at 
Bank,  with  the  same  message  to  all.  She  left 
her  bonnet  at  the  door,  walked  up  the  meeting 
house  through  all  the  upper  and  lower  galleries, 
then  very  gradually  through  the  passages,  under 
them,  and  then  turned  about  to  the  meeting  and 
said  with  an  audible  voice — "  Dear  Friends,  look 
to  the  God  of  Heaven  and  of  the  whole  earth, 
for  he  is  about  to  search  his  camp — this  is  truth 
and  no  lie," — after  which  she  withdrew,  and 
went  home  to  North  Wales,  without  attending 
any  other  meeting.  She  appeared  to  me  to  be 
under  a  very  great  exercise,  and  I  was  not  uneasy 
with  it,  though  many  others  were  much  so.  - 
Neither  did  I  find  that  her  singular  appearance 
did  in  the  least  disturb  or  unsettle  any  of  the 
meetings.    I  am  sure  it  did  not  ours. 

*        *  ***** 

I  am  in  hopes  we  are  not  all  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing you  now  in  London.  If  not,  I  am  much 
out  in  my  prospects,  thinking  you  all  there  the 
1st  inst. 

Now  methinks  I  should  be  sorry  to  tire  thee, 
but  thou  knowest  I  did  not  use  to  be  tired  of 
being  with  thee,  and  this  a  little  supplies  the 
place  of  conversation.  Allow  me  to  say,  my 
heart  loves  thee,  and  fervently  wishes  thou 
mayst  be  preserved  faithful  to  the  end  of  thy 
days.  I  am  encouraged  in  my  present  state  of 
great  weakness  and  poverty,  in  the  remembrance 
of  thy  unreserved  dedication  to  the  Master's 
council.  Dear  friend,  have  me  in  thy  remem- 
brance, for  indeed  I  am  a  poor,  feeble  child,  and 
sometimes  doubt  ever  being  otherwise  ;  yet,  if  I 
know  my  own  heart,  I  wish  to  be  what  the 
gracious,  compassionate  Father  of  the  family 
intends,  whatever  conflicts  and  difficulties  may 
attend. 

My  spirit  salutes  thee  in  true  gospel  fellow- 
ship, and  bids  thee  farewell  in  the  Lord. 

R.  Jones. 

Respecting  this  friend,  R.  J.  has  left  the  fol- 
lowing brief  note : 

"  1773,  9th  mo. — Robert  Walker  and  Eliza- 
beth Robinson,  arrived  from  Yorkshire  ;  both 
faithful  labourers  in  the  Lord's  work,  and  de- 
livered many  warnings  in  this  land.  Sailed  from 
Chester  in  the  4th  month,  1775." 
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David  Sands  to  R.  Jones  and  H.  Cat /trail. 

New  Cornwall,  10th  of  9th  mo.  1781. 

Dear  Friends, — We  read,  as  from  the  lips  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  that  blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit.  I  have  viewed  you  as  a  part  of  this 
number,  who  have  your  way  through  much 
poverty,  and  at  times  great  tribulation,  in  which 
situation  I  can  at  present  sympathise  with  you 
in  some  measure,  I  having  beeu  for  some  time 
past  in  rather  a  low  spot ;  having  had  several 
poor  turns  as  to  my  health,  and  I  think  I  find 
myself  under  more  weakness  of  body  since  I  left 
Philadelphia  than  ever  before ;  having  been 
much  of  the  time  hardly  able  to  sit  a  long 
meeting;  .  .  .  and  under  these  trials  my 
mind  seems  to  be  stayed  on  the  Lord,  in  hope 
that  if  it  is  his  will  that  this  earthen  tabernacle 
should  be  dissolved,  I  shall,  through  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  a  Redeemer,  gain  an  admittance 
into  those  joys  that  are  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory.  I  have  had  to  remember  you  in  much 
affection  and  nearness,  and  the  many  useful  little 
hints  you  occasionally  dropped  in  my  hearing, 
as  also  the  letters  I  received  from  you  at  the 
Western  Quarter,  and  esteem  your  cares  and  kind- 
ness as  the  truest  tokens  of  real  friendship.  I 
believe  I  should  have  written  to  you  before  now 
if  I  had  been  at  home  ;  .  .  .  but  I  thought 
at  this  time,  duty  and  inclination  joined  in 
strengthening  my  hands  to  take  up  the  pen  and 
endeavour  to  make  some  small  retaliation*  for 
the  favours  and  kindness  received  ;  and  withal, 
in  hopes  of  drawing  some  small  bill  on  one  or 
both  of  your  pens,  as  I  shall,  I  believe,  always 
be  glad  of  a  line  from  you  whenever  freedom 
and  opportunity  will  admit,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  make  the  best  remittance  I  am  capable  of, 
which  is  but  small.  I  have  looked  at  your 
situation  as  a  life  of  care,  and  much  exercise  in 
your  outward  employment,  as  well  as  in  your 
more  public,  and,  what  if  I  also  say  private 
labours  ;  still  I  do  believe  it  is  by  direction  of 
best  wisdom,  and  in  providential  care  for  the 
help  and  welfare  of  Friends  in  the  city,  both 
parents  and  children.  Though  I  believe  this 
favour,  like  many  others,  is  too  lightly  thought 
of  by  some,  yet  I  believe  there  is  a  remnant 
preserved  in  a  living  sense  thereof,  unto  whom 
you  are  often  made  very  near.  And  I  have 
sometimes  thought  there  is  abundant  cause  for 
the  honest  hearted  to  be  encouraged  in  hope, 
that  though  Israel  be  not  gathered  according  to 
their  desire,  yet  they  are  still  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  their  God  will  be  their 
strength.  But  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said, 
I  don't  mean  to  confine  your  labours  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  ;  believing  that  if  I  have  to  accuse 


•  The  sense  in  which  this  word  is  now  generally  used 
of  returning  injury  for  injury,  appears  to  be  a  modern 
application.  Its  original  meaning  is  a  return  of  like 
for  like.— LEb. 


you  of  any  neglect  of  duty,  it  is  in  not  being 
more  given  up  to  visit  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  family.    And  I  may  say,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  there  appeared  too  many  huts  and  ifs, 
and  these  I  have  feared  were  sometimes  too  [ 
much  given  way  to,  to  the  hindrance  of  some 
services  that  might  prove  advantageous  to  your- 
selves, and  shall  I  say,  to  many  of  the  sheep 
and  lambs  that  the  Master  has  ordered  to  be  j 
fed,  I  shall  leave  you  to  find  or  judge  by  ; 
whom. 

Thus  my  dear  friends  and  sisters,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  desire  for  your  prosperity  every  way, 
and  remain  your  truly  loving  and  affectionate 
friend, 

David  Sands. 

■  ■  II 

R.J.to  Edward  Cathrall. 
Philadelphia,  7th  mo.  25th,  1782. 
Dear  Edward, — Since  thou  left  thy  father's  Ij 
house  my  mind  has  many  times  turned  towards  I 
thee,  sincerely  desiring  that  thou  mayst  not  only 
witness  preservation  from  every  temptation  that  1 
may  present  to  draw  thee  still  further  from  the  I 
path  of  innocence,  but  that  by  a  steady  adherence 
to  the  quick  and  powerful  Word  in  the  secret  I 
of  thy  own  mind,  thou  mayst  be  brought  into  an  j 
acquaintance  with  a  state  of  true  inward  stillness,  i| 
in  which  thou  mayst  be  favoured  to  understand  I 
the  things  that  belong  to  thy  soul's  peace — 
which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  both  to  the 
aged  and  to  the  youth  ;  especially  when  we  con-  I 
sider  that  our  stay  in  this  world  is  very  uncertain, 
and  that,  after  we  have  done  with  things  below, 
we  must  appear  before  a  righteous  tribunal, 
there  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  whether  good  or  evil.    How  careful  then  | 
ought  we  to  be  in  our  steppings  through  time  ;  | 
how  watchful  should  be  our  words  and  actions  ! 
Retirement  of  mind  is  such  an  excellent  situa- 
tion, (I  have  found  it  so,)  that  I  cannot  but  re-  [I 
commend  it  to  thee.    Mayst  thou  often  retire  | 
alone,  and  rather  choose  to  be  so,  than  in  such  | 
company  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  do  thee  I 
hurt.    Young  people  who  are  inexperienced,  | 
are  often  drawn  into  things  highly  improper,  if  | 
not  offensive,  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  for  want  of  J 
keeping  on  their  guard  in   this   very  spot :  | 
whereas,  if  they  did  but  love  silence,  and  to  I 
hearken  to  the  monitions  of  Divine  grace  in  | 
their  own  hearts,  they  would  grow  up  in  good  1 
liking,  yea,  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  My 
heart  prays  for  thy  preservation,  and  that  thou  | 
mayst,  now  in  a  state  of  separation  from  all  thy  I 
tender  connections,  be  met  with  by  Him  who  is  I 
willing  to  do  them  good,  and  who  is  waiting  to  I 
be  gracious  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  have  H 
loved  and  served  Him,  as  thy  grand  parents  I 
did. 

Keep  this  letter  to  thyself,  and  read  it  over 
leisurely,  it  is  the  language  of  one  of  thy  best 
friends. 

R.  Jones. 
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John  Drinker  to  Rebecca  Jones  and  Hannah 
Cathrall.    Addressed  Third  month,  1783. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  QUAKER  IN  ABSTRACT. 

Inscribed  to  the  Virgin  Sisters. 

Wayward  th'  affections  of  the  human  heart ; 
Deceitful  maze — perplexing  labyrinth  ! 
It's  secret  errors  who  can  understand  ? 
Who  Uoose  the  seals,  and  ope  the  conscious  book, 
Where  2hidden  things  of  darkness  are  reveal'd  ! 
Who  there  the  mystic  character  can  read1? 
The  3dread  hand  writing  who  decypher  there? 
The  coward  fears  to  enter  this  profound! 
The  humbly  honest,  dares  himself  to  know; 
Dares  to  pervade  these  deeps,  and  pass  the  vale 
Of  death — for  death  must  be  subdued,  e'er  life 
Rise  in  dominion  1    Not  by  human  strength 
Is  victory  acquired;  but  faith  in  Him 
jWho  leads  death  captive — lo  !  the  ■'Shibboleth, 
[Distinguishing  professing  infidels 
From  true  believers — 5  "Who  will  save  his  life, 
iMust  lose  it ;"  but  who  willingly  resigns, 
!6  "  Shall  save  it,"  and  the  gloomy  veil  of  night 
That  7overspread  the  temple,  shall  be  rent ; 
The  quicken'd  mind  shall  issue  from  its  8grave, 
And  know  9"  the  resurrection  unto  life  !" 
|l0O  ye  of  little  faith !  ye  slow  of  heart, 
ifReluctant  still  to  understand  the  Truth, 
The  spirit's  breathing  language  to  the  Church  ; 
Why  will  ye  doubt! — u-''Ye  gates  lift  up  your 

heads !" 
Be  lifted  up  ye  everlasting  doors ! 
And  let  the  King  of  Glory  enter  in  ; 
And  sway  his  i2righteous  scepter — know  ye  not 
Your  proper  dignity,  ye  sons  of  men  ? 
iBe  still,  and  know,  that  "  if  not  reprobates, 
!i13Heaven's  kingdom  is  within   you" — there  en- 

thron'd 

In  light,  the  mighty  14"  Heir  of  all  things  "  sits  ! 

iDispelling  darkness — 15"  old  things  done  away, 

All  things  are  new  ;  new  heavens  and  new  earth, 

iln  which  dwell  righteousness"  and  peace  and  joy  ! 

Blest  harmony  of  happy  polity  ! 

Than  which,  16"no  other  name,"  no  other  power, 

Can  yield  secure  felicity  to  man. 

Infallibly  sufficient  to  its  end, 

I7Above  all  principalities  and  powers, 

iln  heaven  and  earth,  this  power  is  overall. 

0  Fox  !  by  strong  philanthropy  impell'd, 

To  leave  thy  fleecy  care,  and  as  a  crook 

,0f  the  good  shepherd,  to  collect  the  strays, 

The  hungering  wand'rers  o'er  the  barren  hills 

[Of  dry  profession,  and  of  wither'd  forms  ; 

To  feed  within  the  heavenly  Pastor's  care, 

Increasing  strength  on  pastures  ever  green  : 

'flow  wast  thou  arm'd  with  all-subduing  love, 

To  brave  the  savage,  persecuting  wolf; 

Deep  learn'd,  unletter'd,  much  enduring  George  ! 

Oft  I  remember  thy  triumphant  song  ! 

::  God's  power  is  over  all " — soul  gladd'ning  truth  ! 

True  fortitude's  firm  base,  whose  high  import. 

In  holy,  humble  confidence  possess'd, 

Transcends  all  else  which  human  intellect 

Can  compass  of  sublime  intelligence. 

1  Rev.  v.  1,2.      2  1  Cor.  iv.  5.      3  Dan.  v.  5. 
*  Judges  xii.  6.      s  Matt.  x.  39.      «Matt.  x.  39. 
'Matt,  xxvii.  51.  8Matt.xxvii.  53.  9  John  v.  29. 
10  Matt.  vi.  30.      »  Ps.  xxiv.  7.       12  Heb.  i.  8. 
1  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.    14  Heb.  i.  2.         15  2  Cor.  xv.  17. 
16  Acts  iv.  12.       »  Eph.  i.  21.  Peter  iii.  13. 


Few  men  who  reason,  but  in  words  allow 
One  all  creating  cause,  omniscient, 
One  omnipresent  Lord,  omnipotent ! 
And  yet,  how  few  sincerely  thus  believe  ; 
Sincerely  seek  to  know  his  sovereign  rule, 
Commanding  silent  reverence,  awful  dread  ! 
Subduing  all  things  in  them  to  himself ! 
Most  will  acknowledge,  this  the  only  ground  > 
Of  true  religion — this,  in  theory, 
Perhaps,  can  finite  wisdom  comprehend  ; 
Yet  will  that  wisdom,  through  attachment  strong, 
To  earth's  low  joys,  perversely  still  reject, 
Truth's  life-renewing,  efficacious  power  : 
And  hence,  18"not  many  rich,  not  many  wise," 
uNot  many  mighty,"  number'd  are  with  those, 
Who,  19through  great  tribulation   brought,  have 
known 

A  new  creation  in  them ;  known  their  robes 
Wash'd  from  polluting  stain,  cleans'd  in  the  stream 
Of  the  new  covenant  of  love  and  life  ! 
Who  feed  20on  hidden  manna,  21not  sustain'd 
By  outward  bread  alone  ;  whose  life  is  hid 
From  the  gross  view  of  reas'ning  pride  in  man  ; 
Which  sits  exalted  in  the  scorner's  seat, 
Fancying  the  way  of  these  is  22Foolishness  ; 
Nor  can  that  23vulture's  eye  e'er  penetrate, 
Into  the  wisdom,  and  the  blessedness. 
In  which  those  meek  of  heart  pavilion'd  are, 
Their  way,  Ma  mystery,  from  ages  hid ; 
Although  a  shining  light!  a  way  untrod, 
25By  rav'ning  beast  of  prey,  or  lion's  whelp, 
Or  reptile  venomous — pure  wisdom's  way  ! 
That  wisdom,  which  proud  men  count  foolishness : 
Not  knowing  in  themselves  that  appetite 
Which  26hungers  for  the  life  of  righteousness : 
That  living  thirst  that  ever  longs  to  taste 
The  27sincere  milk  of  the  immortal  Word  ! 
By  which  the  worlds  were  made  ;  in  whom  is  life, 
Which  life  remains  to  be  28"  the  light  of  men." 
0  !  29"  full  of  grace  and  truth,"  in  thee  alone, 
The  adoption  is  ;  the  reconciling  power, 
Uniting  man  to  God — 30"Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  done  in  heaven  : 
Thine  is  the  power,"  0  !  teach  my  heart  to  feel 
The  force  of  this  great  truth ! — feel,  thence  to 
arise, 

The  voice  of  melody  31"  spring  up  0  well ! 
<:  And  we  will  sing  to  thee  ''  the  anthem  high, 
"  God's  Power  is  over  all." 

[To  be  continued.] 


POWER  OF  INSTINCT. 

On  Saturday  last,  several  persons  witnessed  a 
most  striking  display  of  instinct  in  the  brutal 
species.  A  tree  was  felled,  adjacent  to  this 
village,  which  proved  to  be  hollow,  and  from 
which  a  "Flying  Squirrel"  came  forth.  It 
tarried  a  few  moments,  but  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  it,  with  its  usual  timidity, 
it  ran  to  a  tree  close  by,  which  it  ascended  to 
the  top  with  quickness,  and  sailed  off  to  the 
trunk  of  another,  which  it  also  ascended  to  the 
top,  and  then  off  to  another.    It  soon  returned 

18 1  Cor.  i.  26.  19  Rev.  viii.  14.  20  Rev.  ii.  17. 

21Deu.  viii.  3.  22  1  Cor.  i.  18.     23  Job  xxviii.  7. 

^Col.  i.  26.  23  Job  xxviii.  7.    26Matt.  v.  6. 

27  1  Peter  ii.  2.  28  John  i.  4.         29  John  i.  14. 

so  Matt.  vi.  10.  31  Numb.  xxi.  17. 
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with  boldness,  and  while  the  log  was  being  cut 
off  and  split  open,  it  loitered  about  the  feet  of 
those  present,  in  evident  distress  with  an  occa- 
sional piteous  noise,  disregarding  the  danger  of 
the  falling  axe,  under  which  it  frequently  passed 
into  the  log.  When  the  log  was  opened,  there 
were  its  bed  and  two  young  ones.  When  all 
were  lifted  out  with  care  and  laid  down  to  her, 
she  gathered  one  with  her  paws  into  a  round 
bulk,  seized  the  gathered  part  with  her  mouth, 
ascended  the  same  tree  she  had  previously  gone 
up,  and  from  its  top  again  sailed  off  to  another, 
and  so  on,  until  she  had  the  young  one  safely 
deposited  in  a  new  home.  ^She  soon  returned, 
and  in  like  manner  took  away  the  other  one  to 
the  same  place.  She  seemed  to  lack,  however,  in 
calculation,  and  returning  again,  examined  the 
place  minutely  ;  but  finding  no  more  of  her  pro- 
geny, she  went  the  same  direction  and  returned 
no  more. — Ohio  Picayune. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON. 

(Continued  from  page  788.) 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  number,  that  upon 
T.  F.  Buxton's  election  to  Parliament,  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  a  particular  friend  and  con- 
nection, suggested  the  propriety  of  devoting  a 
large  portion  of  his  attention  to  the  melioration 
of  the  penal  code.  This  intimation  had  no  doubt 
its  influence  on  his  feelings  and  conduct ;  and 
the  attention  which  he  had  previously  given  to 
the  discipline  of  prisons,  could  not  fail  to  fix  his 
reflections  on  the  penalties,  awarded  by  law,  to 
the  violators  of  the  peace.  The  labours  of  his 
sister-in-law,  Elizabeth  Fry,  to  which  he  was  no 
stranger,  brought  into  frequent  review  the  condi- 
tion of  persons,  many  of  them  females,  who 
were  condemned  and  executed,  for  offences 
which  were  the  result  of  weakness  and  igno- 
rance, rather  than  deep  seated  depravity.  For- 
gery, and  the  passing  of  forged  notes,  subjected 
the  offender  to  capital  punishment,  and  it  is 
stated,  that  when  Buxton  entered  upon  his  par- 
liamentary labours,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty  offences  were  punishable  with  death. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  had,  ten  years  before  that 
time,  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  his  efforts  to  procure  a  relaxation  of 
the  rigour  of  the  penal  code ;  but  his  exertions 
were  not  productive  of  much,  if  any  immediate 
advantage.  Yet  they  probably  prepared  the 
way  for  a  more  successful  effort  at  a  subsequent 
time.  When  Buxton  entered  parliament,  he  had 
not  the  company  of  his  predecessor  in  this  cause. 
That  unhappy  statesman,  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  the  autumn  of 
1818. 

T.  P.  Buxton  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  early  part  of  1819,  and  quickly 
proved  that  the  energy  with  which  his  previous 
life  was  marked,  had  not  deserted  him.    On  the 


3d  of  Third  month,  a  motion  for  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  committee  on  the  criminal  laws,  was 
made  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  seconded 
by  T.  F.  Buxton  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  made  a 
speech  on  the  occasion,  which  being  his  first 
essay  in  that  assembly,  placed  him  at  once  in  a 
respectable  position  in  the  estimation  of  the 
members.    He  appears  to  have  made  no  effort 
for  the  display  of  eloquence;  his  object  was  the 
exhibition  of  facts  and  arguments  in  a  clear  and 
forcible  order.    As  the  facts  on  which  he  relied 
proved  incontestably  the  necessity  of  an  enquiry  i 
into  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  penal  code,  | 
he  confined  himself  principally  to  them  ;  prov-  I 
ing  that  the  capital  code,  as  it  then  existed,  was  ! 
an  innovation  on  the  ancient  common  law  ;  and 
that  indeed  the  greater  part  of  those  capital  i 
enactments  had  been  made  within  the  memory  of  I 
man.    "  There  are,"  said  he,  "  persons  living,  at 
whose  birth  the  criminal  code  contained  less 
than  sixty  capital  offences,  and  who  have  seen 
the  number  quadrupled  ;  who  have  seen  an  act  I 
pass,  making  offences  capital  by  the  dozen  and  i 
by  the  score  ;  and  what  is  worse,  bundling  up  P 
together  offences,  trivial  and  atrocious — some  I 
nothing  short  of  murder  in  malignity  of  inten-  j 
tion,  and  others,  nothing  beyond  a  civil  trespass ;  | 
bundling  together  this  ill-sorted  and  incongruous 
package,  and  stamping  upon  it  '  death  without  li 
benefit  of  clergy.'  "    His  arguments  tended  to  i 
establish  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  law,  by  jl 
declaring  that  certain  crimes  should  be  punished  (i 
with  death,  declared  in  effect  that  they  should  j| 
not  be  punished  at  all;  and  thus  granted  in- !j 
demnity  to  the  evils  it  was  designed  to  prevent. 

The  consequence  was,  that  a  committee  was| 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  miti-ll 
gating  the  penal  code.  Of  this  committee  Bux-| 
ton  was  one ;  and  he  appears  to  have  taken  at  I 
once  an  active,  if  not  a  leading,  part  in  the  effortiU 
to  render  the  penal  code  more  conformable  than! 
it  then  was,  to  reason  and  sound  policy.  His, 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  punish-il 
ment  of  death  in  all  cases  except  that  of  murderJ 
But  the  habits  of  thought  which  prevailed  in  theij! 
British  Parliament,  rendered  the  task  of  reform-; 
ing  the  penal  code  one  of  tedious  and  protractedly 
labour. 

A  kindred  subject,  in  which  he  had  already! 
taken  an  active  part,  viz. :  the  improvement  oil 
the  prison  discipline,  was  taken  up  by  the  House  i 
about  the  same  time,  and  referred  to  a  committee, 
of  which  he  was  one. 

After  much  patient  investigation  of  the  subject 
a  bill  was  prepared,  conforming  in  most  of  its  I 
parts  to  the  principles  advocated  by  Buxton; 
which  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
and  by  which  the  character  of  the  English  pri- 
sons was  essentially  improved.  Hence  it  ap 
pears,  that  while  he  was  yet  a  new  member  0! 
the  House,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  his 
labours  in  the  cause  of  humanity  productive  Oi 
valuable  fruit.    A  new  system  was  introduced 
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and  the  English  jails,  instead  of  being  the  nurse- 
ries and  hotbeds  of  crime,  and  the  ruin  of  those 
who  entered  them,  became,  wherever  the  im- 
provements were  duly  enforced,  places  where 
the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  the  true  object 
of  punishment,  was  attempted. 

Although  Thomas  F.  Buxton  was  disposed  to 
favour  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  in  all 
cases  except  that  of  murder,  he  evidently  ac- 
quiesced in  the  plan  of  a  gradual  relaxation  of 
the  criminal  law,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
support  of  a  bill  which  was  introduced  in  1821, 
by  the  committee  appointed  on  the  subject  a  year 
or  two  before.    This  was  a  bill  to  abrogate  the 
punishment  of  death  in  cases  of  forgery.  On 
this  subject  he  delivered  a  speech  which  excited 
considerable  interest  at  the  time.    He  pointed 
out  the  inhumanity  of  the  existing  laws,  and 
their  necessary  tendency  to  induce  judges  and 
jurors  to  labour,  even  at  the  expense  of  veracity, 
for  the  acquittal  of  prisoners.    Thus  the  heavy 
penalties  prescribed  for  smaller  offences,  render- 
ing their  application  more  doubtful,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  greater  punishment  would  be  less 
effectual,  than  the  certainty  of  a  less  one.  After 
proving  from  unquestionable  facts,  that  in  many 
cases  where  lenient  and  rigorous  measures  for 
the  punishment  of  corresponding  offences  had 
been  tried,  the  protection  of  property  was  more 
fully  effected  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter,  he 
exhibited  a  striking  instance  of  the  result  pro- 
duced by  the  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code,  on 
a  single  point.    In  1811  the  linen  bleachers  pe- 
titioned parliament  for  a  mitigation  of  the  law 
against  stealing  from  their  bleaching  grounds. 
That  prayer  was  cheerfully  granted  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  in  the  other  House,  it  was  de- 
termined to  punish  these  romantic  petitioners  by 
inflicting  upon  them  the  penalty  of  their  conceded 
wishes.    In  regard  to  the  consequence,  he  ob- 
served that  he  should  furnish  a  comparison  of 
the  increase  of  crime  during  the  last  five  years 
in  which  the  crime  was  capital,  and  the  last  five 
years  in  which  it  was  not,  and  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  this  offence  had  increased  in  no  greater 
ratio  than  other  offences,  his  point  the  inefficacy 
of  capital  punishment,  was  proved.    But,  if  he 
should  go  further,  and  prove  that  while  all  other 
offences  had  increased  with  melancholy  rapidity, 
this,  and  this  only,  had  decreased  as  rapidly  ; 
that  there  was  but  one  exception  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  crime,  and  that  was  the  case  in  which 
the  penalty  of  the  law  was  reduced  ;  then  he  had 
a  right  to  call  upon  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
either  to  invalidate  his  facts,  or  admit  his  con- 
clusions. 

He  then  read  the  official  returns  of  crimes 
committed  in  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  previous  to  the  mitiga- 
tion, that  crime  was  as  common  as  other  capital 
offences,  but  that  after  the  mitigation,  this  offence 
had  diminished  two-thirds,  while  all  the  capital 
offences  had  increased  prodigiously,  and  in  one 


instance  no  less  than  eleven  fold.  Here  was 
an  argument  not  easily  answered  in  favour  of  a 
farther  mitigation  of  the  penal  code. 

He  then  adverted  to  what  seems  to  have  been 
ihe  primary  object  of  the  bill — the  punishment  of 
forgery — and  remarked,  that  for  a  number  of 
years,  every  wretch  who  was  overtaken  by  the 
law,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  extenuating 
circumstances,  was  consigned  to  the  hangman.* 
Did   forgeries  then  cease  under  such  a  ter- 
rible method  of  repressing  them  ?  Were  the  of- 
fence and  the  offenders  exterminated  by  such 
cruel  inflictions  ?    They  increased  to  such  an 
enormous  extent,  .Qne  band  of  victims  was  so 
ready  to  follow  another,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  mitigate  their  law,  because  of  the  mul- 
titude of  offenders  ;  because  public  feeling,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  rebelled 
against  such  continual1  slaughter.    "  Have  I  not 
then,"  said  he,  "  a  right  to  cast  myself  upon  the 
House,  and  to  implore  them  no  longer  to  con- 
tinue so  desperate  and  so  unsuccessful  a  sys- 
tem, and  to  lay  side  by  side  the  two  cases, 
forgery,  and  stealing  from  bleaching  grounds ; 
both  offences  only  against  property  ;  both  unat- 
tended with  violence?    In  the  one  we  have  tried 
a  mitigation  of  the  law,  and  have  succeeded  be- 
yond our  most  sanguine  expectations ;  in  the 
other  we  have  tried  severity  to  the  utmost  extent, 
and  to  the  utmost  extent  have  failed.    Are  we 
not  bound  by  every  principle  of  reason  and 
equity;  of  common  sense  and  common  justice, 
to  discontinue  a  system  which  has  so  utterly 
failed,  and  to  embrace  one  which  has  been  so 
eminently  successful  ?" 

The  history  of  former  times  furnished  similar 
results.  Henry  VIII.  hanged  72,000  persons 
for  robbery  alone  ;t  yet  Sir  Thomas  More 
wondered  that  while  so  many  thieves  were 
daily  hanged,  so  many  still  remained  in  the 
country,  robbing  in  all  places.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth hanged  more  than  500  criminals  a  year ; 
yet  complained  bitterly  that  the  people  would 
not  carry  out  her  laws  ;  and  was  obliged  to  ap- 
point stipendiary  magistrates  to  inflict  these 
penalties.  We  find  from  Strype,  that  the  peo- 
ple would  not  prosecute,  and  the  magistrates 
would  not  act. 

These  cases  in  which  the  rigorous  system  had 
failed,  were  contrasted  with  the  happy  effects 
resulting  from  the  relaxation  of  penalties  by 
King  Alfred;  and  in  modern  times  by  the  Duke 
of  Tuscany ;  and  by  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. Crimes  had  increased  in  England,  as  com- 


*Of  the  rigor  with  which  the  crime  of  forgery  was 
punished,  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd,  notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  and  extensive  efforts  to  save  him,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  striking  illustration,  and  some  in- 
stances, perhaps  equally  melancholy,  in  humble  life,  are 
recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Fry. 

f  As  Henry  died  in  the  38th  year  of  his  reign,  the 
executions  for  robbery  must  have  averaged  more  than 
eight  for  each  working  day,  during  his  reign. 
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pared  with  every  other  country  ;  and  as  com- 
pared with  itself  at  different  periods ;  and  the 
species  of  crime  which  had  increased,  were 
precisely  those  which  were  capital  then,  but 
formerly  were  not ;  and  which  were  capital  in 
England  and  no  where  else. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  showed  by 
quotations  from  the  codes  of  the  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  that  their  laws  were  much  more 
sparing  of  human  life  than  the  then  existing 
English  code ;  and  asserted  that  six  hundred 
men  were  condemned  to  death,  during  the  past 
year,  upon  statutes  passed  within  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

After  the  exhibition  of  numerous  facts,  to 
prove  the  injurious  consequences  to  public 
morals,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  arising 
from  the  existing  penal  code  ;  and  a  reference 
to  the  opinions  of  men  the  most  competent  to 
judge,  in  the  various  stations  of  life,  he  con- 
cluded his  speech  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  My  argument  then  is  this.  Our  system  is 
before  us.  The  price  we  pay  for  our  system  is, 
the  loss  of  public  opinion,  and  the  aid,  the  best, 
the  cheapest,  and  the  most  constitutional,  which 
the  law  gathers  from  the  concurrence  of  public 
opinion  ;  the  necessity  of  doing  that  by  spies, 
informers  and  blood  money,  which  were  better 
done  without  them  ;  the  annual  liberation  of 
multitudes  of  criminals;  the  annual  perpetra- 
tion of  multitudes  of  crimes ;  perjury;  and  the 
utter  abandonment  of  the  first  of  your  duties, 
the  first  of  your  interests,  and  the  greatest  of 
all  charities,  the  prevention  of  crime.  This  is 
what  you  pay.  And  for  what  ?  For  a  system 
which  has  against  it  a  multitude  of  divines, 
moralists,  statesmen,  lawyers  —  an  unrivalled 
phalanx  of  the  wise  and  good  ;  a  system  which 
has  against  it  the  still  stronger  authority  of  prac- 
tical men,  who  draw  their  conclusions  from  real 
life ;  a  system  which  has  against  it  the  still 
stronger  authority  of  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land ;  which  if  wrong  now,  is  wrong  for  the 
first  time ;  a  system  which  has  against  it  the 
still  stronger  authority  of  experience  and  ex- 
periment, in  England  on  the  one  hand — in 
Tuscany,  in  America,  and  elsewhere,  on  the 
other ;  and  finally  a  system  which  in  its  spirit 
and  temper,  is  against  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
that  mild  and  merciful  religion,  which  desireth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he 
should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live." 

This  speech  was  received  with  marked  appro- 
bation, but  when  the  bill  in  support  of  which  it 
was  made,  was  put  to  vote,  there  were  121 
voices  against  its  passage  and  only  115  in  its 
favour.  In  1822  an  attempt  was  again  made 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  seconded  by  T.  F. 
Buxton,  for  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  code. 
They  succeeded  in  carrying,  by  a  majority  of 
sixteen,  a  resolution  that  the  House  would  in 
the  next  session  consider  the  means  of  increas- 


ing the  efficacy  of  the  criminal  law,  by  abating 
the  rigor  of  its  punishments.  But  in  1823  the 
resolutions  proposed  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  were 
rejected,  and  the  advocates  of  reform  were  left 
for  several  years  to  contend  with  a  superior 
force. 

In  1826  Sir  Robert  Peel  coming  into  office 
commenced  a  revisal  of  the  penal  code.  His 
efforts  were  not  confined  to  the  subject  of  for- 
gery, for  he  cleared  the  statute  book  of  many 
obsolete^and  barbarous  acts,  and  consolidated  the 
whole  body  of  criminal  law.  In  the  progress  of 
this  work  he  introduced,  in  1830,  a  bill  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  laws  respecting  forgery. 
As  he  still  retained  the  punishment  of  death 
in  several  cases,  a  strong  opposition  was  raised 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  Buxton  had  long 
been  of  opinion  that  death  for  injury  to  property 
was  adverse  to  the  interests,  as  well  as  the  feel- 
ings of  the  English  commercial  community ; 
and  he  prepared  for  circulation  through  the 
commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom,  a  petition 
which  quickly  obtained  the  signatures  of  firms 
representing  more  than  a  thousand  bankers. 
This  petition  represented  the  punishment  of 
death  on  account  of  forgery,  as  unfavourable  to 
their  interest  and  protection  ;  and  solicited  the 
enactment  of  a  more  lenient  law.  This  petition 
was  presented  to  the  House,  in  corroboration  of 
a  motion  to  amend  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  by  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  forgery.  This 
amendment  being  negatived,  Buxton  informed 
the  House  that  a  motion  of  similar  import  would 
be  introduced  in  a  future  stage  of  the  bill.  A 
majority  was  eventually  obtained  in  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  punishment  of  forgery 
with  death,  and  although  this  decision  was  re- 
versed in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  question  was 
so  far  settled  in  practice  that  no  execution  for 
forgery  has  since  taken  place.  In  succeeding 
years,  the  infliction  of  capital  punishments  was 
more  and  more  reduced  by  the  efforts  of  several 
individuals,  to  whose  exertions  Buxton  afforded 
his  strenuous  assistance  as  long  as  he  remained 
a  member  of  Parliament.  The  crimes  punish- 
able with  death  by  English  law  amounted,  as 
already  observed,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty, 
when  Buxton  began  his  parliamentary  labours ; 
but  their  number  is  now  reduced  to  ten  or  twelve; 
and  in  point  of  fact,  few,  if  any,  executions  now 
take  place,  in  England  or  Wales  except  for  mur- 
der or  attempts  to  murder. 

Most  of  the  laws,  in  relation  to  capital  punish- 
ments, now  in  force  have  been  enacted  since  the 
subject  of  this  review  left  the  House,  and  the 
great  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the 
penal  code  within  the  last  thirty  years,  may  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  advancing  civilization. 
But  we  may  also  reflect  that  light  and  know- 
ledge are  increased  in  the  world  by  the  exer- 
tions of  those  who  are  in  advance  of  their  age. 
Of  those  who  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of 
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more  correct  and  enlightened  opinions  in  regard 
to  penal  inflictions,  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton 
>  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one.    Yet  on  that 
subject  he  seems  to  have  left  space  for  a  further 
?  progress.    We  do  not  find  that  he  ever  vindi- 
!!  cated  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  case 
of  murder.    He  was  probably  influenced  in  his 
judgment  by  the  passage  in  Genesis  so  often 
quoted  and  so  generally  misapplied.  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  advance  of  Christian  civilization 
will  at  length  clear  the  penal  laws  of  this  and 
other  nations  from  that  vestige  of  a  darker  time? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  789.) 

We  may  now  turn  from  subjects  which  con- 
!  cern  every  state  iti  life  ;  and  direct  the  course  of 
our  Christian  counsel  to  the  states  more  in  par- 
ticular. And  first,  you  who  are  not  intrusted 
with  much  of  the  possessions  of  this  life,  you 
are  still  the  objects  of  our  constant  care.  The 
Society  has  long  endeavoured  to  consult  your 
interests,  and  to  place  within  your  reach  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  your  welfare,  and  for  that 
!  of  your  offspring.  And  you  are  equally  the  care 
of  Him  who  provides  for  the  sparrows  ;  to  his 
ear  your  access  is  as  easy  as  that  of  any  condi- 
tion amongst  men  ;  and  if,  by  his  holy  assistance, 
and  by  a  conformity  to  his  will,  you  become  truly 
poor  in  spirit,  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.* 
But,  dear  friends,  suffer  us  to  remind  you,  that 
there  is  not  a  passion  that  can  infest  the  rich, 
which  may  not  also,  in  a  degree  subversive  of 
your  peace,  be  fostered  in  your  minds.  You 
may  covet,  and  give  way  to  pride  and  anger,  and 
to  all  the  "  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition. "t  Therefore 
do  you  partake  of  the  universal  necessity  of  pay- 
ing strict  attention  to  Christ's  sacred  injunction, 
when,  addressing  himself  to  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers, he  closed  his  address  with  these  memo- 
rable words,  "  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto 
all,  Watch."| 

As  for  you,  dear  friends,  who  occupy  what 
are  termed  the  middle  stations  of  life,  you  have 
every  cause  to  bless  the  Lord  for  the  sphere  in 
which  he  hath  permitted  you  to  move.  In  you, 
seems  fulfilled  the  wish  of  Agur:  "give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me  ;  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee, 
and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and 
steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain."[| 
Among  your  number,  the  Society  has  often  found 
many  of  its  more  useful  members,  of  its  more 
able  advocates.  Be  content  therefore  with  your 
stations.  Seek  not  great  things  for  yourselves  ; 
yea,  "  Mind  not  high  things  ;  but  condescend  to 
men  of  low  estate."§  But  above  all  things, 
"Follow  on  to  know  the  Lord;"^  or,  if  you 

•Matt.  v.  3.  tlTim-vi-9-  %  Mark  xiii.  37. 
II  Prov.  xxx.  8, 9.  §  Rom.  xii.  16.     if  Hosea  vi.  3. 
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have  not  known  him  and  served  him  fully  and 
faithfully,  seek  him,  "  with  a  perfect  heart,  and 
with  a  willing  mind,"  for  if  you  seek  him,  he 
will  be  found  of  you  ;*  and  you  will  remain  to 
be,  as  many  of  you  have  been,  supports  of  the 
building,  under  the  protecting  providence  of  the 
Lord ;  who  is  the  sole  and  true  builder  of  his 
spiritual  house,  the  "  house  of  prayer  for  all 
people."  •  L 

And  you  who  are  intrusted  with  much  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  you  who  cannot  disclaim 
the  title  of  affluent — we  believe  there  are  among 
you  many  good  stewards  of  the  temporal  things 
committed  to  your  trust ;  yet  we  desire  that 
others  may  duly  consider,  whether  they  are  so 
"  rich  in  faith,"  as  to  be  "  heirs  of  the  kingdom,"f 
being  fruitful  in  those  good  works  which  are 
produced  by  faith.  Though,  friends,  you  may 
not  have  to  labour  with  your  hands,  the  cause 
of  Truth  has  business  of  importance  for  you  to 
do ;  and  it  may  be  promoted  or  obstructed  by 
the  right  or  wrong  application  of  your  property. 
Much  responsibility  lies  on  you  ;  your  property 
is  an  additional  article  in  the  account ;  and  we 
much  desire  that  you  may  be  so  awake  to  a 
sense  of  these  things,  as  to  be  prepared  to  render 
up  your  accounts  with  joy,  and  to  receive  the 
answer  of  "  Well  done."  The  poor  and  the 
rich  have  their  appropriate  virtues  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  each  is  required  to  be  content 
and  to  be  humble,  we  believe  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  as  contentment  is  a  peculiar  ornament 
of  the  poor,  so  is  humility  of  the  rich.  Your 
station  in  life  subjects  you,  more  than  others,  to 
be  tried  by  associating  with  other  wealthy  per- 
sons, among  the  people  at  large,  with  whom  the 
cross  of  Christ  is  often  in  too  little  esteem.  You 
may  be  leavened  by  their  conversation  and  ex- 
ample ;  and  it  may  operate  still  more  sensibly 
and  rapidly  upon  your  children.  Therefore  we 
tenderly  intreat  you,  for  your  own  sake,  for  that 
of  your  offspring  whom  you  are  bound  to  pro- 
tect, and  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  Truth — 
we  intreat  you,  dear  friends,  we  beseech  you 
"  by  the  mercies  of  God,''  "  Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world ;  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  re- 
newing of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what 
is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of 
God."  "  For,"  continues  the  apostle,  "  I  say, 
through  the  grace  given  unto  me,  to  every  man 
that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of  himself  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  think  ;  but  to  think 
soberly,  according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every 
man  the  measure  of  faith. 1808.  P.  E. 

In  a  well-ordered  family,  short  opportunities 
of  religious  retirement  frequently  occur,  in  which 
the  mind  may  be  turned  in  secret  aspiration  to 
the  Author  of  all  our  blessings ;  and  which  have 
often  proved  times  of  more  than  transient  benefit. 
It  is  our  present  concern,  that  no  exception  to 
this  practice  maybe  found  amongst  us  ;  whether 

*  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.   t  James  ii.  5.   }  Rom.  xii.  1 — 3. 
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it  take  place  on  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the 
sacred  volume,  or  when  we  are  assembled  to 
partake  of  the  provisions  with  which  we  are 
supplied  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body.  On 
these  latter  occasions,  may  the  hearts  of  our 
young  friends  also,  be  turned  ingratitude  to  God, 
who  thus  liberally  provides  for  them.  May  the 
experience  of  us  all  be  such,  that  we  can  adopt 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Evening,  and  morn- 
ing, and  at  noon,  will  I  pray."*    1817.  P.  E. 

In  the  wilderness  of  this  life,  dangers  assail  us 
on  every  hand:  but  if  we  look  with  entire  reli- 
ance unto  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
He  will  lead  us  safely  along;  He  will  protect 
us  from  being  entangled  by  the  briars  and  thorns  ; 
He  will  shield  us  from  the  sun,  and  from  the 
storm  ;  He  will  permit  us  to  know  his  voice, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  voice  of  the 
stranger  ;  and  humbly  to  believe  that  we  are  of 
that  one  fold,  of  which  he  is  the  everlasting 
Shepherd,t — that  He  will  give  unto  us  eternal 
life,  and  that  none  shall  pluck  us  out  of  his  hand. 
How  inviting  are  these  truths !  how  animating 
are  these  assurances  !  But  this  attainment  is  to 
be  ours,  only  as  we  look  in  faith  unto  Him  who 
declared,  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily 
and  follow  me."J  To  deny  ourselves,  and  to 
take  up  the  cross,  are  duties  which  we  desire 
earnestly  to  press  upon  all.  If  we  seek  for 
divine  aid  that  this  may  become  the  daily  en- 
gagement of  our  lives,  we  shall  te  induced  to 
make  a  narrow  scrutiny  into  our  thoughts,  and 
into  the  motives  which  influence  our  conduct. 
Frequent  self-examination  will  convince  us  that 
we  are  frail,  and  unworthy  of  the  Lord's  mercies. 
A  conviction  of  our  own  weakness  and  trans- 
gressions will  make  us  fearful  of  speaking  of  the 
errors  of  others  ;  and  tend  to  restrain  us  from 
tale-bearing  and  detraction.  At  the  same  time, 
divine  love  operating  on  our  hearts,  and  begetting 
there  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  will  constrain 
us  to  offer  a  word  of  counsel,  in  a  way  most 
calculated  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on  such 
as  we  deem  deficient  in  moral  or  religious  duty. 
Precious  and  very  desirable  is  an  humble,  con- 
trite, teachable  state  of  mind,  in  which  the 
earnest  prayer  is  raised,  that  we  may  live  in  the 
love  and  fear  of  our  great  Creator,  and  in  all 
things  walk  acceptably  before  Him.  Oh  !  that 
all  may  be  kept  in  the  low  valley  of  humility, 
where  the  dew  remains  long  ;  where  they  will 
know  the  Lord  to  be  "as  a  hiding-place  from 
the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest."|| 
Here  preservation  is  witnessed  within  the  holy 
inclosure :  here  we  are  guarded  against  the 
sum  s  which  beset  those  who  would  make  haste 
to  be  rich.  How  safe,  how  necessary  it  is,  for 
tin-  bumble  Christian  to  set  out  well ;  to  watch 
against  the  first  temptations  to  covet  great  things  ! 

*  Psalm  iv.  17.  f  John  x.  1G. 

,  Luke  ix.  23.  ||  Isaiah  xxxii.  2. 
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Sweet  is  the  condition  of  the  grateful  mind  :  sweet  | 
is  a  state  of  contentment  and  of  daily  dependence 
on  the  Lord.    1819.  P.  E. 


FRIENDS'  EEVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  9,  1848. 

The  notices  of  Rebecca  Jones,  which  are  re- 
sumed after  a  temporary  suspension,  owing,  among 
other  causes,  to  the  indisposition  of  the  compiler, 
who  was  thereby  prevented  from  visiting  the  city 
for  needful  conference  with  the  editor,  are  ex- 
pected to  furnish  in  our  future  numbers  some  truly 
interesting  extracts  from  the  sea  voyage,  diary  and 
correspondence  of  that  valuable  Friend. 

By  a  letter  dated  29th  ult.,  from  a  Friend  atfl 
Salem,  Ohio,  we  are  informed  that  our  beloved  L 
friends,  Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsay,  I 
had  just  arrived  at  that  place,  from  their  visit  tol 
Canada.    They  were  about  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Stillwater,  after  which  they  purposed 
being  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio,  which  com- J 
menced  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  convening  on  the  7th  day  preceding. 

In  our  17th  number  we  copied  from  another  pe- 
riodical, a  notice,  that  our  friends  Lindley  M.  Hoag 
and  George  Wood  had  associated  to  establish  in 
New  York,  a  store  in  which  the  articles  offered  for 
sale  were  the  products  of  free  labour  only.  Wei 
are  now  informed  that  Lindley  M.  Hoag  has  been 
induced,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  tol 
withdraw  from  the  concern ;  and  that  George 
Wood  has  also  withdrawn;  but  Robert  Lindley 
Murray,  a  Friend  who  is  considered  well  qualified 
for  prosecuting  the  concern  with  advantage,  hasi 
purchased  the  stock  of  Hoag  and  Wood,  and] 
designs  carrying  on  the  business  from  which  his! 
predecessors  have  just  withdrawn. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  astonishing  activity 
with  which  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  now  prosecuted) 
and  the  stimulus  which  that  traffic  has  received' 
from  the  change  of  British  policy  in  relation  toj 
slave-grown  sugars,  and  remember  that  slavery,  in 
all  its  forms  and  modifications,  owes  its  vitality  to  the 
market  for  its  products,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  but 
that  Friends  who  have  been  hitherto  justly  con- 
sidered as  pioneers  in  the  work  of  African  emanci- 
pation, will  see  the  propriety  and  importance  of 
affording  their  liberal  patronage  to  this  effort  at 
supplying  the  consistent  opponents  of  slavery  with 
those  articles,  which  habit  has  classed  among  the 
necessaries  of  life,  untouched  by  servile  hands, 
and  unstained  by  the  gain  of  oppression.  From 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  view  of  this  subject 
which  has  been  taken  by  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
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ig,  we  must  confidently  hope  that  the  enterprise 
f  our  friend  R.  L.  Murray  will  be  generally  ap- 
>roved,  and  amply  sustained. 

The  following  notice  was  copied  from  one  of  our 
Deriodicals : 

"Encke's  Comet  Visible. — A  letter  from  the 
Cambridge  Observatory,  dated  Aug.  30,  and  ad- 
dressed to  President   Everett,  states,  that  on 
-vlonday  morning  last,  about  two  o'clock,  the  Comet 
!;>f  Encke  was  seen  at  that  observatory  by  Mr.  G. 
;?.  Bond  as  an  exceedingly  faint  nebulous  patch  of 
;|ight.     It  was,  however,  so  soon  obscured  by 
I  slouds.  that  only  one  pretty  good  place  was  ob- 
tained by  the  readings  of  the  circles  of  the  Great 
Equatorial.    On  the  night  of  the  29th  and  the 
norning  of  the  30th,  the  examiners  were  enabled 
o  get  a  series  of  micrometrical  measures  with  illu- 
ninated  wires.    The  comet  is  yet  a  rather  diffi- 
cult object,  but  has  increased  in  brightness  since 
Monday  morning." 

j  Encke's  comet,  we  may  recollect,  is  one  of  three, 
die  orbits  of  which  have  been  so  correctly  deter- 
mined, that  its  position  can  be  computed  for  any 
pven  time.  It  was  first  discovered  in  the  autumn 
hi  1818  ;  according  to  Professor  Littrow  of  Vienna, 
't  passed  its  perihelion  5th  mo.  4,  1832,  with  a  peri- 
odic time  of  3.29  years.  Hence  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  the  perihelion,  the  point  of  its  orbit 
nearest  the  sun,  about  the  middle  of  next  month. 
It  can,  however,  be  an  object  of  very  little  interest 
to  any  but  astronomers,  not  being  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the 
comet  now  announced  is  Encke's. 


'  Curious  Penalty  for  Killing  or  Stealing  a 
Cat.* — Among  our  elder  ancestors,  the  ancient 
Britons,  cats  were  looked  upon  as  creatures  of  in- 
trinsic value;  and  the  stealing  or  killing  one,  was 
a  grievous  crime,  and  subjected  the  offender  to  a 
fine,  especially  if  it  belonged  to  the  king's  house- 
hold, and  was  the  custos  horrei  regii  [the  keeper 
of  the  king's  granary,]  for  which  there  was  a  very 
peculiar  forfeiture. — Blac/cstone  B.  2  Ch.  25.  This 
forfeiture  is  given  in  a  note,  to  this  import :  If  any 
one  shall  kill  or  steal  a  cat,  the  keeper  of  the  king's 
granary,  he  shall  cause  the  cat  to  be  suspended  by 
the  tail,  so  that  the  head  shall  touch  the  floor,  and 
shall  pour  over  it  a  quantity  of  wheat  sufficient  to 
cover  the  animal,  tail  and  all. 

The  Schooner  Pearl. — In  our  32d  number  it  was 
stated  that  seventy-seven  slaves  escaped  from  Wash. 
ington,D.C.,in  a  Northern  vessel, the  schooner  Pearl, 
but  were  quickly  overtaken  and  carried  back  into 
slavery.  Three  white  men  engaged  on  board  the 
Pearl  were  captured  at  the  same  time,  and  imprison- 
ed, to  stand  their  trial  on  account  of  their  real  or  im- 
puted participation  in   the   transaction.  Their 

*This  is  the  law  referred  to  in  the  editorial,  page  792. 
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names  are  Drayton,  Sayres  and  English.  The 
trial  commenced  on  the  27th  of  7th  month,  before 
the  Criminal  Court  at  Washington,  by  the  ar- 
raignment of  Daniel  Drayton,  the  supercargo,  on  a 
charge  of  stealing  two  slaves,  the  property  of 
Andrew  Hoover,  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. After  a  trial  of  four  days,  the  case  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury,  by  whom  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  eventually  rendered.  A  second  indictment 
was  then  taken  up,  and  another  four  days'  trial 
commenced,  on  which  a  similar  verdict  was  render- 
ed. It  appears  that  forty-one  indictments  for 
larceny,  and  seventy-four  for  misdemeanour,  were 
found  against  Drayton,  for  what  was  essentially 
one  act.  The  prosecuting  Attorney  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  pass  by  the  remaining  indict- 
ments against  Drayton,  and  proceed  to  the  trial  of 
Sayres.  To  this  procedure  the  counsel  of  Drayton 
objected  ;  stating  that  he  was  then  ready  for  trial 
on  all  the  indictments  j  that  the  bail  required  to 
procure  his  release  from  prison,  was  much  more 
than  he  could  furnish,  and  that  by  deferring  the 
trial  he  might  lose  the  advantages  of  witnesses  in 
his  defence.  But  these  objections  were  overruled 
by  the  court. 

Sayres  was  then  put  upon  his  trial  for  larceny, 
and  after  a  contest  of  three  days,  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury.  He  was  subsequently  tried  and  ac- 
quitted upon  a  second  indictment.  It  appears, 
however,  that  indictments  for  misdemeanour, 
similar  to  those  against  Drayton,  were  found 
against  him,  on  all  of  which  he  has  been  convicted, 
and  a  fine  of  $200  imposed  on  each,  amounting 
collectively  to  $14,800.  It  is  stated  that  the  tes- 
timony on  which  the  conviction  of  Drayton  prin- 
cipally turned,  was  retracted  on  the  trial  of  Sayres, 
and  that  his  acquittal  of  the  charge  of  larceny 
arose  from  that  circumstance.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  effort  to  fix  on  Sayres  the  charge  of  at- 
tempting the  removal  of  the  slaves  from  the  pos- 
session of  their  masters,  for  his  own  advantage,  has 
failed,  and  that  if  the  testimony,  now  retracted, 
had  been  withheld  on  the  trial  of  Drayton,  a  simi- 
lar verdict  would  probably  have  been  given. 
Still  the  charge  of  transporting,  not  stealing,  these 
slaves  remains,  on  which  a  heavy  penalty  is  im- 
pending. 

English,  the  cook  of  the  vessel,  has  been  dis- 
charged, as  he  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  object  which  his  employers  had  in  view. 

Exceptions  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  have 
been  taken  by  the  counsel  of  the  defendants,  and 
an  expectation  is  entertained  that  the  case  will  be 
eventually  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  question,  whether  slavery 
has  a  legal  existence  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
will  probably  be  closely  sifted. 
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Married, —  On  Third-day,  the  29th  ult.,  at 
Friends'  meeting  house,  North  Sixth  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Abraham  M.  Taylor,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
to  Elizabeth  R.,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Shoemaker,  of  Cheltenham,  Pa. 


Died, — On  the  24th  of  8th  month,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Wayne  County,  N.  C,  of  typhoid  fever, 
Elijah  Coleman,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  a  wife  and  four  children  to  mourn  their 
irreparable  loss.  In  the  death  of  this  dear  Friend 
our  Society  will  sustain  a  great  loss.  He  had  for 
a  number  of  years  filled  the  station  of  Elder,  and 
was  Clerk  to  our  Quarterly  Meeting. 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

 ,  In  this  city  on  the  2d  inst.,  Paul  W.  New- 
hall,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age.  This  dear 
Friend  and  valued  citizen,  was  a  native  of  Lynn. 
Mass.  He  removed  to  this  city  about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  His  uniform,  gentle  and  unassuming 
deportment,  has  won  for  him  the  affections  and 
confidence,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  of  those  who 
have  been  connected  with  him  by  business  or 
otherwise. 

Asa  man  of  integrity,  he  stood  deservedly  high. 
His  industry  was  great,  and  he  was  unsparing  of 
himself  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
others,  and  for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  was  an 
active  and  very  efficient  manager  of  many  of  our 
benevolent  and  useful  institutions,  and  in  him  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  have  lost  a  friend  in- 
deed. 

In  the  relation  of  husband  and  father,  his  be- 
reaved and  mourning  family  best  can  tell  his 
tender  and  watchful  assiduities. 

During  his  illness,  which  was  severe,  there  was 
not  much  opportunity  to  express  the  state  of  his 
mind  ;  but  his  friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that 
his  day's  work  was  done  in  the  day  time — that  he 
was  one  of  the  number  to  whom  the  benediction 
of  our  Saviour  is  extended,  "Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

His  remains  were  attended  to  the  grave  on  the 
5th  inst.  by  many  mourning  relatives  and  friends, 
who  hold  his  many  virtues  in  sweet  and  precious 
remembrance. 
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The  Committee  on  Instruction  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Sixth  day,  the  15th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock, 
P-  M.  Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

9th  mo.  9th,  1848. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  YEARLY  MEETINGS 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  SECESSION  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Partial  and  incomplete  statements  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  in  re- 
ference to  the  secession  in  New  England  having 
been  published  and  widely  circulated  amongst 
Friends,  we  have  obtained  the  following  minutes 
of  London,  Dublin,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Nortli  Carolina,  and  Indiana  Yearly  Meetings, 
which  will  give  the  reader  a  correct  view  of  the 
action  of  all  those  bodies.* 


•The  minutes  of  the  first  three  were  made  in  1S-1G, 
the  other  three  in  1615. 


Minute  of  London  Yearly  Meeting.- 
"  The  Clerk  has  informed  this  meeting  that  1 
has  received  a  letter  under  cover,  addressed 
himself,  purporting  to  come  from  a  body  calliij 
themselves  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ne  I 
England;  but  seeing  that  we  have  already  rj 
ceived  an  epistle  from  New  England  Year]' 
Meeting  of  Friends,  containing  evidence  that  i 
comes  from  the  body  with  which  we  have  alwaj 
maintained  a  correspondence,  this  meeting  fee 
that  it  cannot  receive  or  read  the  said  documen 
and  desires  the  Clerk  to  return  it  to  the  pari 
from  whence  he  received  it,  together  with  a  copj 
of  this  minute." 

Minute  of  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting.- 
"A  document  having  at  a  former  sitting  bee! 
laid  on  the  table  addressed  to  this  Yearly  Mee 
ing,  it  was  referred,  according  to  our  usual  pra 
tice,  to  a  few  friends  to  examine,  who  report  th 
it  purports  to  be  an  epistle  from  a  body  desij 
nating  themselves  New  England  Yearly  Meetiii 
of  Friends,  and  signed  by  Thomas  B.  Gould  ; 
Clerk  thereof.  We  have  the  sorrowful  inform; 
tion  that  a  division  has  taken  place  among 
Friends  in  New  England,  and  believing  that  tl 
body  issuing  this  epistle  has  not  been  constitute 
in  accordance  with  the  good  order  of  our  Sr 
ciety,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  decline  reco; 
nizing  it  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  Enj 
land,  and  cannot,  therefore  accept  the  epistle 
the  Clerk  is  accordingly  directed  to  return  it  wil 
a  copy  of  this  minute." 

Minute  of  New  ¥~ork  Yearly  Meeting.- 
"  We  have  the  affecting  information  that  a  sma 
portion  of  the  members  of  New  England  Year! 
Meeting  had  seceded  from  the  Society,  and  s; 
up  meetings  under  the  names  of  those  froi 
which  they  had  separated.  A  document  from  on 
of  these  meetings,  claiming  to  be  the  Yearly  Mee 
ing  of  Friends  in  New  England,  was  found  c 
the  Clerk's  table  addressed  to  this  meeting ;  bi 
full  evidence  being  had  that  this  association  ws 
not  set  up  agreeably  to  the  order  of  our  societ; 
the  meeting  decided  on  returning  it  unreac 
whence  it  came  ;  which  the  clerk  is  requested  i 
do,  with  a  copy  of  this  minute." 

Minute  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.- 
"  A  sealed  letter  addressed  to  this  meeting  hi 
been  presented  in  the  men's  meeting,  and  oner 
similar  character  to  the  women's  meeting.  A<i 
cording  to  the  order  prescribed  in  our  discipline 
it  has  been  referred  to  a  few  Friends  to  examir 
and  report,  whether  it  be  proper  to  read  it  in  th 
meeting.  The  said  nomination  accordingly  no 
report,  that  they  have  examined  the  same,  ar 
find  it  to  be  an  epistle  from  a  body  styling  Use 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  ;  ar, 
believing  it  to  be  from  a  body  of  separatist 
those  who  have  set  up  the  said  meeting  out 
the  regular  order  and  usages  of  our  religious  S> 
ciety,  they  think  it  not  proper  to  be  read  in,  n< 
received  by  this  meeting.  Our  Friends  of  tl 
Yearly  Meeting  in  New  England  informed  i 
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jiat  a  secession  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
jjf  their  members  has  taken  place  within  their 
|mits  ;  and  the  said  letter  not  having  been  sent 
jirough  our  regular  correspondence,  and  being 
jigned  by  a  person  known  not  to  be  the  clerk  of 
pe  regular  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Rhode  Island, 
iirther  evidence  is  thus  afforded  that  this  letter 
Is  from  the  said  separatists,  and  that  it  would  be 
j  departure  from  the  regular  order  of  our  Society 
J>  accept  or  read  the  same.  The  intelligence  of 
uch  a  separation  has  been  painful  to  this  meet- 
lag,  believing  as  we  do  that  the  spirit  of  misrule 
tad  separation  is  the  offspring  of  the  enemy  of 
W  peace ;  and  while  we  are  concerned  to 
ptify  against  it,  we  desire  the  preservation 
If  our  Friends  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  on  the 
tae  only  sure  foundation,  Christ  Jesus,  the  rock 
/  ages,  and  in  the  faith  and  testimonies  of  our 
eligious  Society,  and  crave  for  those  who  have 
eparated,  such  change  as  will  bring  them  ac- 

Fptably  back  in  the  fellowship  of,  and  subordi- 
te  to,  the  Church. 
.  The  Clerk  is  directed  to  return  the  said  com- 
Jiunication  through  the  channel  through  which 
i  came,  if  practicable,  with  a  copy  of  this  minute, 
|so  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  New 
^ngland." 

■  Minute  op  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. — 
The  Clerk  having  at  this  time  informed  the 
jieeting  that  he  had  received  by  this  morning's 
pil,  a  document  purporting  to  come  from  a  body 
|tyling  itself  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
igned  by  Thomas  B.  Gould,  Clerk,  it  was  con- 
luded  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  said 
|Ocument  and  report  their  judgment  thereon  to 
jjie  Yearly  Meeting.  After  a  time  of  absence 
Ijom  the  meeting,  they  returned  and  reported 
pough  one  of  their  number,  that  upon  ex- 
amination, the  said  document  was  an  epistle  pur- 
porting to  come  from  New  England  Yearly 
ifleeting  of  Friends,  but  that  in  fact  it  was  an 
^pistle  addressed  to  us  by  a  body  of  seceders — 
hey  have  reason  to  believe  a  small  body  of  se- 
nders— that  it  contains  strong  charges  against 
friends  of  that  Yearly  Meeting,  of  oppression 
nd  of  a  departure  from  the  faith  and  communion 
,»f  the  Society  of  Friends ;  that  this  meeting 
pving  had  read  before  it  a  statement  con- 
fining an  account  of  the  separation  in  New 
^ngland,  which  they  believe  to  be  true,  as  also 
t  testimony  of  Friends  of  New  England  touch- 
pg  their  faith,  which  this  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
siders sound ;  and  that  said  epistle  was  issued 
l>y  a  body  set  up  out  of  the  usual  order  of  society 
— they  were  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  would 
pot  be  right  for  said  epistle  to  be  read  in  this 
neeting. 

"  After  a  time  of  solid  deliberation  the  meeting 
,vas  decided  in  judgment  that  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  would  be  right,  and 
lirects  the  Clerk  fo  return  it  to  the  body  from 
.vhence  it  emanated,  with  a  copy  of  this  min- 
ite.    He  is  also  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 


the  same  minute  to  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting." 

Minute  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meet- 
ing.— "  The  Clerk  presented  to  this  meeting  two 
sealed  papers,  one  of  them  directed  to  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  the  other 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Yearly  Meeting,  which  were  referred  to 
John  Newlin,  [and  others,]  who  were  appointed 
to  open  and  examine  them,  and  report  their  judg- 
ment to  a  future  sitting." 

"  The  committee  appointed  at  last  sitting  to 
open  and  examine  certain  papers,  then  present, 
report  as  follows  :  '  We,  the  Committee,  opened 
the  papers  referred  to  us,  and  found  the  first 
signed  by  Thomas  B.  Gould,  and  dated  Sixth 
month  23d,  1845  ;  the  other  signed  by  George 
F.  Reed,  and  dated  8th  of  Eighth  month,  1845. 
After  reading  and  deliberately  examining  them, 
we  are  unitedly  of  opinion  that  they  are  not 
proper  papers  to  be  read  in  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  we  propose,  that  they  be  returned  whence 
they  came,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  minute. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

David  White.' 

"  Of  which  report  the  meeting  approves,  and 
directs  the  Clerk  to  send  them  back  accordingly." 


Abridged  from  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 

ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS. 
By  W.  T.  Beoderip,  Esq,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

(Concluded  from  page  791.) 

In  conclusion,  and  on  the  subject  of  cats 
generally,  we  may  observe  that,  for  the  sake  of 
indulging  their  sympathies,  they  will  occasionally 
do  violence  to  their  antipathies.  A  cat  loves  fish, 
but  has  a  horror  of  water  ;  but  we  have  seen 
this  horror  surmounted  in  order  to  gain  the  fish. 
We  remember  seeing,  on  the  Seine,  a  very  fine 
cat  which  would  not  only  watch  the  fish  as  they 
glided  past  her,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge 
into  the  rapid  stream  whenever  she  saw  that  the 
prey  was  in  her  reach.  She  went  in  with  the 
rush  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  never  failing  in 
catching  the  fish  in  her  mouth,  and  came  out  as 
sleek  as  an  otter.  The  fish  was  devoured  alive  ; 
and,  when  finished,  puss  was  ever  ready  to  dash 
in  again  for  more. 

There  is  no  less  of  amusement  or  instruction, 
in  the  pages  dedicated  to  the  description  and  his- 
tory of  the  monkey  and  the  ape,  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  book.  We  are  glad,  too,  to 
find  that  Mr.  Broderip  discourages  the  old  Mon- 
boddo  theory,  that  man  is  so  nearly  connected 
with  the  monkey  as  to  be  one,  with  the  simple 
deduction  of  the  tail.  The  fact  is,  that  they  are 
more  unlike  and  wider  apart  than  Monmouth  and 
Macedon  :  something  alike,  but  yet  very  differ- 
ent withal.  These  and  other  details  we  leave  to 
the  consideration  of  our  readers,  while  in  the 
mean  time  we  give  them  a  taste  of  the  author's 
quality  in  story-telling  when  monkeys  are  the 
heroes  : — 
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"  Jacko  was  permitted  to  make  one  at  the 
dinner-table,  where  he  was  seated  in  a  child's 
high  chair  next  to  his  master,  and  took  off  his 
glass  of  perry-and-water  in  the  same  time  and 
measure  with  his  patron.  *  *  *  One  of 
these  apricot-tarts  enriched  the  board  at  a  small 
dinner  party,  and  was  placed  nearly  opposite  to 
Jacko,  who  occupied  his  usual  station.  The  host 
helped  one  and  another  to  some  of  this  exquisite 
tart,  but  he  had  forgot  poor  Jacko,  who  had  been 
devouring  it  with  his  eyes,  and  was  too  well- 
bred  to  make  any  indecorous  snatch  at  the  at- 
traction, as  most  monkeys  would  have  done.  At 
last  Jacko  could  stand  it  no  longer  :  so,  looking 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  finally  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  guests  opposite,  he  quietly  lifted  up  his 
hand  behind  his  master's  back  and  gave  his  tail 
such  a  tug  as  made  the  powder  fly,  withdrew 
his  hand  in  an  instant,  and  sat  with  a  vacant  ex- 
pression of  the  greatest  innocence.  His  master 
gave  him  a  look,  and  Jacko  gave  him  another. 
It  said,  as  plainly  as  look  could  speak,  '  Don't 
be  angry — don't  thrash  me — they  did  n't  see  it 
— I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  must  have  a  bit  of 
that  apricot-tart.'  He  was  forgiven  and  helped." 

Le  Vaillant's  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Africa, 
has  afforded  Mr.  Broderip  some  interesting  and 
diverting  details  touching  the  monkey.  The  fol- 
lowing is  among  the  best ;  and  it  proves  that, 
however  crafty  the  monkey,  he  may  sometimes 
find  a  craftier  than  he  : 

"  To  tear  up  these  roots,  Kees  (the  monkey) 
pursued  a  very  ingenious  method,  which  afforded 
me  much  amusement.  He  laid  hold  of  the  tuft 
of  leaves  with  his  teeth,  and,  pressing  his  four 
paws  forwards,  the  root  generally  followed. 
When  this  method  (which  required  considerable 
force)  did  not  succeed,  he  seized  the  tuft  as  be- 
fore as  close  to  the  earth  as  he  could,  then 
throwing  his  heels  over  his  head  the  root  always 
yielded  to  the  jerk  which  he  gave  it.  In  our 
marches,  when  he  found  himself  tired,  he  got 
upon  the  back  of  one  of  my  dogs,  which  had  the 
complaisance  to  carry  him  for  whole  hours  to- 
gether. One  only,  that  was  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  rest,  ought  to  have  served  him  for  this 
purpose;  but  the  cunning  animal  well  knew  how 
to  avoid  this  drudgery.  The  moment  he  per- 
ceived Kees  on  his  shoulders  he  remained  mo- 
tionless, and  suffered  the  caravan  lo  pass  on 
without  ever  stirring  from  the  spot.  The  timor- 
ous Kees  still  persisted  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  lose  sight  of  us  he  was  obliged  to  dismount, 
and  both  he  and  the  dog  ran  with  all  their  might 
to  overtake  us.  For  fear  of  being  surprised,  the 
dog  dexterously  suffered  him  to  get  before  him, 
and  watched  him  with  great  attention.  In  short, 
he  had  acquired  an  ascendency  over  my  whole 
pack,  for  which  ho  was  perhaps  indebted  to  the 
superiority  of  his  instinct." 

The  monkey  tribe  in  general,  and  the  Wande- 
rows  in  particular,  are  famed  (the  latter  in  an 
especial  degree)  for  the  guileless  simplicity  of 
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their  looks  and  their  absolute  cunning.   The  au- 
thor, speaking  of  one  which  used  to  be  in  the  F 
Zoological  Society's  collection,  then  in  its  in-  I! 
fancy,  in  Bruton  street,  says  : 

"  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  pe- 
culiarly  innocent ;  but  he  was  shy,  very  shy,  1,1 
and  not  to  be  approached  with  impunity  by  those  ifI 
who  valued  their  head-gear.  He  would  sit  de-  j" 
murely  on  his  cross-perch,  pretending  to  look  \ ' 
another  way,  or  to  examine  a  nut-shell  for  some  |I01 
remnant  of  kernel,  till  a  proper  victim  came  with-  [  't: 
in  his  reach,  when  down  the  pole  he  rushed  and  j  f 
up  he  was  again  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, ; 
leaving  the  bare-headed  surprised  one  minus  his  j  ^ 
hat  at  least,  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  oflii: 
seeing  undergoing  a  variety  of  metamorphoses  j 11 
under  the  plastic  hands  of  the  grinning  ravisher.  i " 
*  *  It  was  whispered — that  he  once  scalped  a  j f|1 
bishop  who  ventured  too  near,  notwithstanding  [ 
the  caution  given  to  his  lordship  by  another  dig-' 1,1 
nitary  of  the  church,  and  that  it  was  some  time  i  j* 
before  he  could  be  made  to  give  up,  with  much]  ' 
mouthing  and  chattering,  the  well-powdered  wig'  * 
which  he  had  profanely  transferred  from  the!  11 
bishop's  head  to  his  own.  The  lords  spiritual  j  • 
of  the  present  day,  with  one  or  two  laudable  ex-;  11 
ceptions,  are  safe  from  such  sacrilege." 

The  Wanderow  is  sagacious  as  well  as  cun-i  11 
ning.  We  remember,  some  years  since,  standing |  ' 
before  the  large  cage  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoologi-|  1 
cal  Society,  witnessing  the  endless  gambols  oil ' 
various  ecstatic  members  of  the  Simian  race.  Toi> 1 
a  Wanderow  which  came  near  us  we  presented  j  i 
a  very  hot  ginger-lozenge,  which  he  seized  audi 
bit  with  great  avidity.  The  hot  morsel,  however.  '< 
puzzled  and  annoyed  him  extremely:  he  turned  : 
it  about,  smelled  it,  tried   his  tongue  on  itf 
but  remained  dissatisfied.    At  length,  after  a  I 
look  of  absurdly  profound  cogitation,  he  rushed 
to  a  Utile  trough  of  water  which  was  in  one 
corner  of  the  cage,  into  which  he  plunged  the 
lozenge  and  held  it  underneath  the  surface  foil 
some  time:  he  then  alternately  licked  and  im-1 
mersed  it,  apparently  to  his  great  satisfaction  ;| 
and  when  he  felt  the  ginger  again  "  hot  i'  thej 
mouth,"  he  reverted  to  the  remedy  of  again 
holding  it  in  the  water  until  he  thought  there  hac 
been  a  sufficiency  of  the  cooling  fluid  imbibed  to 
render  the  lozenge  once  more  palatable  to  him.  | 

But  we  must  leave  our  active  and  sprightly! 
friends  to  gaze  for  a  moment  at  the  grand  and| 
goodly  sight  of  elephants  which  Mr.  Broderif 
has  arranged  with  taste  and  skill  for  the  public 
satisfaction.  No  portion  of  his  book  will  proyf 
more  attractive  to  the  scientific  inquirer,  norgair 
more  applause  from  youthful  curiosity,  than  thu 
elaborate  division  of  the  "  Zoological  Recrea- 
tions." In  it  he  has  narrated  with  great  fidelity 
and  with  rare  absence  of  ostentatious  display  o 
learning,  on  a  subject  on  which  the  author  hai 
displayed  much  learning,  the  natural  history,  thi  , 
uses,  the  habits,  the  sympathies  and  the  antipa; 
thies,  of  this  huge  yet  gentle  lord  of  brutes. 
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We  have  all  heard  of  the  instinct  of  the  ele- 
)hant,  which  warns  it  never  to  trust  its  immense 
v.eight  to  any  doubtful  support.    It  is  certainly 
he  triumph  of  teaching  which  brings  the  ele- 
)hant  to  disregard  this  instinct.    When  we  con- 
emplate  this   huge  monster,  that  cannot  be 
empted  to  pass  a  wooden  bridge  or  tread  a  stage 
ill  it  has  satisfied  itself  of  its  sufficient  strength 
—in  a  similar  situation  the  fame  of  all  biped 
J-ope-dancers,  as  Mr.  Broderip  remarks,  fades 
ipefore  the  nicely  adjusted  skill  of  the  gigantic 
•quadruped. 

I  Of  perfect  training  turned  to  various  purposes, 
|the  good  Bishop  Heber  mentions  a  horrible  in- 
istance.  It  appears  that  a  mohout,  or  keeper, 
ijwho  had  been  offended  by  the  loose  tongue  of  a 
(scolding  woman,  gave  a  private  signal  to  the 
?jblephant,  which,  in  obedience,  instantly  killed 
liter  ;  the  sign,  however,  was  observed  and  under- 
stood by  others,  and  the  mohout  was  executed 
hot  the  deed.  Another  instance  is  cited  by 
IjTavernier,  who,  when  travelling  with  the  Mogul's 
[Mahomedan  army,  was  for  a  time  lost  in  wonder 
(at  observing  that  the  elephants,  in  their  progress, 
seized  the  idols  that  stood  before  the  pagodas 
(and  dashed  them  to  pieces,  to  the  pious  horror 
and  discomfiture  of  the  Hindoos.  Of  course, 
this  arose  from  no  religious  sentiment  in  the 
caoutchouc  bosom  of  the  elephants  ;  these  simply 
obeyed  the  secret  signals  of  their  Islam  keepers, 
,who  took  joy  in  making  them  the  instruments  of 
(destroying  the  symbols  of  faith,  which  faith  and 
symbols  were  equally  odious  to  them. 

"  The  beleaguered  city  of  Phurtpore  had  for 
Ja  long  time  been  pressed  by  the  British  army, 
\  attended  by  its  host  of  camp-followers  and  at- 
tendants. [To  eight  thousand  fighting  men  there 
were  eighty  thousand  followers/]  The  hot  sea- 
son approached  and  the  dry  burning  winds  were 
at  hand ;  as  they  prevailed,  every  tank  and 
every  pond  was  dried  up,  and  the  enormous 
multitude  of  human  beings  and  cattle  were  thrown 
upon  the  wells  alone  for  their  supply  of  water. 
The  scene  of  confusion  at  these  points  of  at- 
traction may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
Two  elephant  drivers  with  their  beasts  were  at 
one  of  these  wells  together,  and  when  the  usual 
struggle  and  confusion  amid  a  war  of  words  were 
at  their  height,  one  of  the  elephants,  which  was 
remarkably  large  and  strong,  snatched  from  the 
smaller  and  weaker  one  the  bucket  with  which 
his  master  had  provided  him,  and  which  he  car- 
ried at  his  trunk's  end.  Loud  and  long  was  the 
squabble  between  the  keepers.  The  little  ele- 
phant quietly  watched  his  opportunity,  and, 
when  his  gigantic  aggressor  was  standing  with 
his  side  to  the  well,  retired  a  few  steps,  and  then 
making  a  rush  came  with  his  head  full  against 
his  antagonist's  side  and  tumbled  him  in  !" 

In  allusion  to  the  destructive  weapons,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  of  sundry  animals,  he  says : 
"  It  has  been  asked,  how  is  this  ingenuity  in 
the  formation  of  cruel  instruments,  expressly 
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formed  for  inflicting  pain,  and  dealing  destruc- 
tion and  death,  reconcilable  with  the  mercy  at- 
tributed to  the  Creator,  who  manifests,  in  the 
structure  of  the  lowest  of  his  creatures,  the  best 
adaptations  to  its  wants  and  pleasures  ?"  Hear  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  Dr.  Buckland's  reply  : 

"  The  law  of  universal  mortality  being  the 
established  condition  on  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Creator  to  give  being  to  every  creature  upon 
earth,  it  is  a  dispensation  of  kindness  to  make 
the  end  of  life  to  each  individual  as  easy  as  possi- 
ble. The  most  easy  death  is,  proverbially,  that 
which  is  the  least  expected  ;  and  though,  for 
moral  reasons  peculiar  to  our  own  species,  we 
deprecate  the  sudden  termination  of  our  mortal 
life,  yet,  in  the  case  of  every  inferior  animal, 
such  a  termination  of  existence  is  obviously  the 
most  desirable.  The  pains  of  sickness  and  de- 
crepitude of  age  are  the  usual  precursors  of 
death,  resulting  from  gradual  decay.  These,  in 
the  human  race  alone,  are  susceptible  of  allevia- 
tion from  internal  sources  of  hope  and  consola- 
tion, and  give  exercise  to  some  of  the  highest 
charities  and  most  tender  sympathies  of  humani- 
ty. But  throughout  the  whole  creation  of  in- 
ferior animals,  no  such  sympathies  exist.  There 
is  no  affection  nor  regard  for  the  feeble  and  aged 
— no  alleviating  care  to  relieve  the  sick  ;  and  the 
extension  of  life  through  the  lingering  stages  of 
decay  and  old  age  would,  to  each  individual,  be 
a  scene  of  protracted  misery.  Under  such  a 
system,  the  natural  world  would  present  a  mass 
of  daily  suffering,  bearing  a  large  proportion  to 
the  total  amount  of  animal  enjoyment.  By  the 
existing  dispensations  of  sudden  destruction  and 
rapid  succession,  the  feeble  and  disabled  are 
speedily  relieved  from  suffering,  and  the  world 
is,  at  all  times,  crowded  with  myriads  of  sentient 
and  happy  beings ;  and  though  to  many  indi- 
viduals their  allotted  share  of  life  is  often  short, 
it  is  usually  a  period  of  uninterrupted  gratification ; 
whilst  the  momentary  pain  of  sudden  and  unex- 
pected death  is  an  evil  infinitely  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  enjoyments  of  which  it  is  the 
termination." 


THE  EXPULSIVE  POWER  OF  A  NEW 
AFFECTION. 

(t  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world. 
If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him." — 1  John  ii.  15. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  practical 
moralist  may  attempt  to  displace  from  the  human 
heart  its  love  of  the  world — either  by  a  demon- 
stration of  the  world's  vanity,  so  as  that  the 
heart  shall  be  prevailed  upon  simply  to  withdraw 
its  regards  from  an  object  that  is  not  worthy  of 
it;  or,  by  setting  forth  another  object, even  God, 
as  more  worthy  of  its  attachment,  so  as  that  the 
heart  shall  be  prevailed  upon,  not  to  resign  an 
old  affection,  which  shall  have  nothing  to  suc- 
ceed it,  but  to  exchange  an  old  affection  for  a 
new  one.     My  purpose  is  to  show,  that,  from 
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the  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  former  method 
is  altogether  incompetent  and  ineffectual,  and  that 
the  latter  method  will  alone  suffice  for  the  rescue 
and  recovery  of  the  heart,  from  the  wrong  affec- 
tion that  domineers  over  it. 

Such  is  the  demand  of  our  nature  for  an  ob- 
ject in  pursuit,  that  no  accumulation  of  previous 
success  can  extinguish  it — and  thus  it  is,  that  the 
most  prosperous  merchant,  and  the  most  victori- 
ous general,  and  the  most  fortunate  gamester, 
when  the  labour  of  their  respective  vocations  has 
come  to  a  close,  are  often  found  to  languish  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  acquisitions,  as  if  out  of 
their  kindred  and  rejoicing  element.    It  is  quite 
in  vain,  with  such  a  constitutional  appetite  for 
employment  in  man,  to  attempt  cutting  away 
from  him  the  spring  or  the  principle  of  one  em- 
ployment, without  providing  him  with  another. 
The  whole  heart  and  habit  will  rise  in  resistance 
against  such  an  undertaking.    The  else  unoccu- 
pied female,  who  spends  the  hours  of  every  even- 
ing at  some  play  of  hazard,  knows  as  well  as 
you,  that  the  pecuniary  gain,  or  the  honorable 
triumph  of  a  successful  contest,  are  altogether 
paltry.    It  is  not  such  a  demonstration  of  vanity 
as  this,  that  will  force  her  away  from  her  dear 
and  delightful  occupation.    The  habit  cannot  so 
be  displaced  as  to  leave  nothing  but  a  naked  and 
cheerless  vacancy  behind  it — though  it  may  so 
be  supplanted  as  to  be  followed  up  by  another 
habit  of  employment,  to  which  the  power  of 
some  new  affection  has  constrained  her.    It  is 
willingly  suspended,  for  example,  on  any  single 
evening,  should  the  time  that  is  wont  to  be  al- 
lotted to  gaming,  require  to  be  spent  on  the  pre- 
paration of  an  approaching  assembly.    The  as- 
cendant power  of  a  second  affection  will  do,  what 
no  exposition,  however  forcible,  of  the  folly  and 
worthlessness  of  the  first,  ever  could  effectuate. 
And  it  is  the  same  in  the  great  world.  You  never 
will  be  able  to  arrest  any  of  its  leading  pursuits, 
by  a  naked  demonstration  of  their  vanity.    It  is 
quite  in  vain  to  think  of  stopping  one  of  these 
pursuits,  in  any  way  else,  but  by  stimulating  to 
another.    In  attempting  to  bring  a  worldly  man, 
intent  and  busied  with  the  prosecution  of  his  ob- 
jects,, to  a  dead  stand,  you  must  address  to  the 
eye  of  his  mind,  another  object,  with  a  charm 
powerful  enough  to  dispossess  the  first  of  its  in- 
fluences, and  to  engage  him  in  some  other  pro- 
secution as  full  of  interest,  and  hope,  and  con- 
genial activity,  as  the  former.    It  is  this  which 
stamps  an  impotency  on  all  moral  and  pathetical 
declamation  about   the   insignificance   of  the 
world.     A  man  will  no  more  consent  to  the 
misery  of  being  without  an  object,  because  that 
object  is  [a  trifle,  or  of  being  without  a  pursuit, 
because  that  pursuit  terminates  in  some  frivolous 
or  fugitive  acquirement,  than  he  will  voluntarily 
submit  himself  to  the  torture,  because  that  tor- 
ture is  to  be  of  short  duration.   If,  to  be  without 
desire  and  without  exertion  altogether,  is  a  state 
of  violence  and  discomfort,  then  the  present  de- 


sire, with  its  corresponding  train  of  exertion,  i  , . 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  simply  by  destroying  it.    ]  '; 
must  be  by  substituting  another  desire,  anJ[ 
another  habit  of  exertion  in  its  place ;  and  th 
most  effectual  way  of  withdrawing  the  mind  fror. 
one  object,  is,  not  by  turning  it  away  upo.  t 
desolate  and  unpeopled  vacancy,  but  by  present  ; 
ing  to  its  regards  another  object  still  more  allur  I 
ing.     Such  is  the  grasping  tendency  of  thiji 
human  heart,  that  it  must  have  a  something  t<) 
lay  hold  of,  and  which,  if  wrested  away  withou 
the  substitution  of  another  something  in  its.  place  | 
would  leave  a  void  and  a  vacancy  as  painful  til 
the  mind,  as  hunger  is  to  the  natural  system.  I| 
will  now  be  seen,  perhaps,  why  it  is,  that  thij 
heart  keeps  by  its  present  affections  with  s<! 
much  tenacity,  when  the  attempt  is  to  do  there  j 
away  by  a  mere  process  of  extirpation.    It  wil  j 
not  consent  to  be  so  desolated.    The  strong  man 
whose  dwelling  place  is  there,  may  be  compellec 
to  give  way  to  another  occupier,  but  unless 
another  stronger  than  he,  has  power  to  dispossess 
and  to  succeed  him,  he  will  keep  his  presen 
lodgment  inviolable.    The  heart  would  revoli 
against  its  own  emptiness.    It  could  not  bear  tc 
be  so  left,  in  a  state  of  waste  and  cheerless  in- 
sipidity.   You  have  all  heard  that  nature  abhors 
a  vacuum.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  nature  of  the 
heart,  that,  though  the  room  which  is  in  it  may 
change  one  inmate  for  another,  it  cannot  be  left 
void  without  the  pain  of  most  intolerable  suffer- 
ing.   It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  argue  the  folly  ol 
an  existing  affection.    It  is  not  enough,  in  the  I 
terms  of  a  forcible  or  an  affecting  demonstration, 
to  make  good  the  evanescence  of  its  object.  Itj 
may  not  even  be  enough  to  associate  the  threats 
and  the  terrors  of  some  coming  vengeance,  with 
the  indulgence  of  it.     So,  to  tear  away  anj 
affection  from  the  heart,  as  to  leave  it  bare  of  all 
its  regards,  and  of  all  its  preferences,  were  a  I 
hard  and  hopeless  undertaking,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  the  alone  powerful  engine  of  disposses- 
sion, were  to  bring  the  mastery  of  another  affec-j 
tion  to  bear  upon  it. 

You  may  remember  the  fond  and  unbroken 
tenacity  with  which  your  heart  has  often  recurredj 
to  pursuits,  over  the  utter  frivolity  of  which  itii 
sighed  and  wept  but  yesterday.  But  the  morrow 
comes,  and  the  business  of  the  world,  and  the] 
objects  of  the  world,  and  the  moving  faces  of  the  | 
world,  come  along  with  it,  and  the  machinery  of 
the  heart,  in  virtue  of  which  it  must  have  some- 
thing to  grasp,  or  something  to  adhere  to,  brings 
it  under  a  kind  of  moral  necessity  to  be  actuated 
just  as  before,  so  that  the  church,  instead  of  being 
a  school  of  obedience,  has  been  a  mere  saunter- 
ing place  for  the  luxury  of  a  passing  and  the- 
atrical emotion  ;  and  the  preaching  which  is 
mighty  to  compel  the  attendance  of  multitudes  ; 
which  is  mighty  to  still  and  to  solemnize  the 
hearers  into  a  kind  of  tragic  sensibility,  is  not 
mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds. 

The  love  of  the  world  cannot  be  expunged  by 
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mere  demonstration  of  the  world's  worthless- 
.ess.    But  may  it  not  be  supplanted  by  the  love 
>f  that  which  is  more  worthy  than  itself?  The 
leart  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  the 
iwld,  by  a  simple  act  of  resignation.    But  may 
lot  the  heart  be  prevailed  upon  to  admit  into  its 
(references  another,  who  shall  subordinate  the 
vorld,  and  bring  it  down  from  its  wonted  as- 
'endancy  ?    If  the  throne  which  is  placed  there 
oust  have  an   occupier,  and  the  tyrant  that 
ow  reigns  has  occupied  it  wrongfully,  he  may 
lot  leave  a  bosom  which  would  rather  detain 
Jim,  than  be  left  in  desolation.    But  may  he  not 
ive  way  to  the  lawful  sovereign,  appearing  with 
'very  charm  that  can  secure  his  willing  admit- 
jknce,  and  taking  unto  himself  his  great  power  to 
'ubdue  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  to  reign 
jver  it  ?    In  a  word,  if  the  way  to  disengage  the 
eart  from  the  positive  love  of  one  great  and 
■jscendant  object,  is  to  fasten  it  in  positive  love 
p  another,  then  it  is  not  by  exposing  the  wordl- 
essness of  the  former,  but  by  addressing  to  the 
Hental  eye,  the  worth  and  excellence  of  the 
jitter,  that  all  old  things  are  to  be  done  away,  and 
111  things  are  to  become  new. 
I  The  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  the  world, 
Ire  two  affections,  not  merely  in  a  state  of  rival- 
)hip,  but  in  a  state  of  enmity,  and  that  so  irrecon- 
cilable, that  they  cannot  dwell  together  in  the 
krae  bosom.    We  have  already  affirmed  how 
mpossible  it  were  for  the  heart,  by  any  innate 
jlasticity  of  its  own,  to  cast  the  world  away  from 
t,  and  thus  reduce  itself  to  a  wilderness.  The 
ieart  is  not  so  constituted,  and  the  only  way  to 
jispossess  it  of  an  old  affection,  is  by  the  expul- 
ive  power  of  a  new  one.    Nothing  can  exceed 
he  magnitude  of  the  required  change  in  a  man's 
'haracter,  when  bidden  as  he  is  in  the  New 
[Testament,  to  love  not  the  world ;  no,  nor  any 
if  the  things  that  are  in  the  world,  for  this  so 
tomprehends  all  that  is  dear  to  him  in  existence, 
la  to  be  equivalent  to  a  command  of  self-annihi- 
ation.    But  the  same  revelation  which  dictates 
o  mighty  an  obedience,  places  within  our  reach 
^  mighty  an  instrument  of  obedience.  It  brings 
tar  admittance,  to  the  very  door  of  our  heart,  an 
iffection  which,  once  seated  on  its  throne,  will 
Either  subordinate  every  previous  inmate,  or  bid 
't  away.    Besides  the  world,  it  places  before  the 
'ye  of  the  mind,  Him  who  made  the  world,  and, 
With  this  peculiarity,  which  is  all  its  own,  that  in 
he  Gospel,  do  we  so  behold  God,  as  that  we  may 
Jove  God.    It  is  there,  and  there  only,  where 
God  stands  revealed  as  an  object  of  confidence 
o  sinners,  and  where  our  desire  after  Him  is  not 
bhilled  into  apathy,  by  that  barrier  of  human 
ruilt  which  intercepts  every  approach  that  is  not 
nade  to  Him  through  the  appointed  mediator. 
;  It  is  the  bringing  in  of  this  better  hope,  whereby 
we  draw  nigh  unto  God ;  and  to  live  without 
hope,  is  to  live  without  God  ;  and  if  the  heart  be 
without  God,  the  world  will  then  have  all  the  as- 
cendancy. It  is  God  apprehended  by  the  believer 


as  God  in  Christ,  who  alone  can  dispart  it  from 
this  ascendancy.  It  is  when  he  stands  dismantled 
of  the  terrors  which  belong  to  him  as  an  offended 
lawgiver,  and  when  we  are  enabled  by  faith, 
which  is  His  own  gift,  to  see  His  glory  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  hear  His  beseeching 
voice,  as  it  protests  good  will  to  men,  and  en- 
treats the  return  of  all  who  will,  to  a  full  pardon 
and  a  gracious  acceptance  ;  it  is  then  that  a  love, 
paramount  to  the  world,  and,  at  length,  expulsive 
of  it,  first  arises  in  the  regenerating  bosom.  It 
is  when  released  from  the  spirit  of  bondage, 
with  which  love  cannot  dwell,  and  when  admit- 
ted into' the  number  of  God's  children,  through 
the  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  spirit  of 
adoption  is  poured  upon  us  ;  it  is  then  that  the 
heart,  brought  under  the  mastery  "of  one  great 
and  predominant  affection,  is  delivered  from  the 
tyranny  of  its  former  desires,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  deliverance  is  possible. — T.  Chalmers. 


DANIEL  O'CONNEL  AND  THE  COW-STEALER. 

The  following  anecdote  is  copied  from  a  Life 
of  Daniel  O'Connell  :— 

"  I  was  once,"  said  he,  "  counsel  for  a  cow 
stealer,  who  was  clearly  convicted — the  sentence 
was  transportation  for  fourteen  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  returned,  and  happening 
to  meet  me,  he  began  to  talk  about  the  trial. 
I  asked  him  how  he  had  always  managed  to  steal 
the  fat  cows;  to  which  he  gravely  answered: 
'  Well  then,  I'll  tell  your  honor  the  whole  secret 
of  that.  Whenever  your  honor  goes  to  steal 
a  cow,  always  go  on  the  worst  night  you  can, 
for  if  the  weather  is  very  bad,  the  chances  are 
that  nobody  will  be  there  to  see  your  honour. 
The  way  you'll  always  know  the  fat  cattle  in 
the  dark,  is  by  this  token— that  the  fat  cows 
always  stand  out  in  the  more  exposed  places — 
but  the  lean  ones  always  go  into  the  ditch  for 
shelter.'  So  (continued  O'Connell)  I  got  that  lesson 
in  cow-stealing  gratis  from  my  worthy  client." 

Though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  lesson  in  cow 
stealing  will  be  of  as  little  practical  advantage  to 
our  readers  as  it  was  to  O'Connell,  the  philosophy 
of  the  case  is  worth  knowing.  Fat  animals  of  any 
description  suffer  less  from  exposure  to  the  elements 
than  lean  ones;  consequently,  the  owner  of  do- 
mestic animals,  if  he  consults  their  comfort,  must 
defend  them  from  the  weather,  either  by  providing 
them  with  shelter,  or  stocking  them  with  fat. 

And  it  may  be  observed  that  honest  people  may 
sometimes  derive  a  valuable  lesson  from  light 
fingered  gentry.  An  anecdote  to  the  purpose  just 
occurs.  A  man  on  board  a  steamboat  was  accosted 
by  a  stranger,  and  informed  in  an  undertone,  that 
he  had  a  sum  of  money  concealed  in  his  neckcloth. 
The  fact  was  known  to  be  true,  but  the  wonder 
was  how  the  stranger  discovered  it.  That  diffi- 
culty was  removed  by  the  informant's  telling  him 
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he  had  once  been  a  pickpocket,  and  he  inferred  the 
fact  from  observing  the  frequent  and  extraordinary 
attention  the  man  was  giving  to  the  dress  of  his 
neck.  The  practical  admonition  connected  with 
the  disclosure,  was  that  the  traveller,  who  is 
carrying  a  large  amount  of  money,  should  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  manifestation  of  particular  anxiety 
with  regard  to  his  baggage.  Let  the  solicitude,  as 
well  as  the  property,  be  kept  out  of  view. — [Ed. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  IN  SOCIETY. 
"  What  the  associated  Christian  seeks  in  the 
devotional  circle,  the  individual  Christian  must 
seek  for,  and  if  he  would  stand  at  all,  must  find 
in  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart.    He  fights  his 
battles  alone — his  circumstances  do  not  admit  of 
any  kind  of  flight;  his  shelter,  as  well  as  sup- 
port, is  wholly  invisible.    The  result  is,  that  he 
can  keep  his  footing  only  by  habitual,  at  least 
prevalent,  conquest;    and  when,  through  the 
grace  of  God  and  a  competent  course  of  self- 
trial,  he  is  confirmed  in  his  path,  he  must  pos- 
sess a  species  of  confidence,  which  he,  who  has 
had  more  extrinsic  aid,  is  not  likely  to  attain. 
The  man  I  speak  of  has  separated  himself  from 
the  pollutions  of  the  world,  without  withdrawing 
from  its  common  intercourse;  this,  however, 
requires  much  discrimination,  wisdom  and  unre 
mining  watchfulness,  as  well  as  tenderness  of 
conscience;  but  when  the  habit  is  once  gained,  it 
is  invaluable.    He  will  not  go  into  worldly  com 
pany  for  pleasure,  because  his  taste  is  of  quite 
another  kind:  but  he  will  not  shrink  from  calls 
of  duty  or  propriety,  because  he  scarcely  fears 
the  world  more  than  he  loves  it.    He  fears  it 
enough  to  make  him  ever  watchful  against  its 
seductions,  and  ever  solicitous  to  take  to  him 
"  the  whole  armour  of  God,"  but  with  this  safe- 
guard he  has  no  dread  of  any  of  its  scenes,  ex- 
cept when  he  should  be,  in  any  respect,  a  par- 
taker in  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness.  When, 
therefore,  such  a  person,  does  mingle  with  the 
people  of  the  world,  he  knows  why  he  does  so. 
It  is  no  stealthy  advance  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  conscience;  no  widening  of  the  circle  which 
he  once  prescribed  to  himself.    It  is,  as  concur- 
ring circumstances  have  fully  shown  him,  an 
actual  part  of  his  duty.   "  In  the  calling"  merely 
"  wherein  he  was  called,  therein  he  abides  with 
God."    Acting  in  this  simplicity,  he  finds  fre- 
quent opportunities  for  useful  conversation,  of 
which  he  avails  himself  with  the  wisest  manage- 
ment he  can  use.    Being  accustomed  to  view 
religion  itself  as  in  the  most  harmonious  agree- 
ment with  nature,  providence,  and  all  the  higher 
tastes  of  man,  he  can  graft  wise  and  pious  ob- 
servations on  subjects,  which  would  leave  no 
opening  whatever  to  the  theological  dogmatist: 
and  not  having  sought  religion  by  the  means  of 
any  party,  he  speaks  of  it  solely  in  the  language 
of  plain  sense,  without  danger  of  exciting  either 
risibility  or   disgust   by  any  uncouthness  of 


phraseology.    But  if  he  should  find  it  expediei 
even  to  be  wholly  silent  on  religious  subject: 
he  will  still  have  comfort  in  reflecting  that  h  i 
has  shown,  by  his  behaviour,  that  what  the  war] 
deems  over-strictness,  does  not  necessarily  coi  j 
tract  the  brow,  or  damp  the  spirit,  or  cramp  th  [ 
intellect,  or  blunt  the  mental  taste,  or  make 
man  less  capable  of  holding  his  place  amor  | 
mankind  (as  far  as  he  himself  judges  it  propeij 
with  ease,  with  respectability,  with  courtesM 
and  yet  with  an  independence  of  mind,  which  n 
mere  man  of  the  world  ever  did  or  could  exen 
plify." — Alexander  Knox's  Remains. 


A   FATHER  S  TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  A  DEPARTE 
SON. 

A  parent,  when  mourning  over  the  loss  of  ; 
beloved  son,  rejoiced  in  the  remembrance  of  h  j 
love  of  truth,  that  when  the  question  waspui 
"  who  told  you  so  V  "  then  it  is  true,"  was  tl 
universal  conviction.    "This  transparency  it 
character,"  continues  the  parent,  "cannot  1 
too  sedulously  cultivated.    To  be  willing  I 
appear  ignorant  when  we  are  so — to  own  ! 
fault  without  a  vain  attempt  to  conceal  or  e:| 
cuse  it,  to  maintain  an  exact  agreement  of  01! 
professions  with  our  motives — may  sometim 
put  us  to  pain ;  but  integrity  can  be  obtained 
no  lower  price.    This  is  the  maxim  we  shou 
carry  with  us  into  all  the  details  of  life,  "; 
suffer,  rather  than  to  sin;"  remembering  anoth 
of  no  less  wisdom  and  importance,  "  He  th 
does  not  make  a  conscience  of  everything;,  wi 
soon  come  to  make  a  conscience  of  nothing 
It  is  the  little  fox  which  spoils  the  tender  vine 
and  a  habit  of  tampering  with  the  moral  sen 
on  slight  occasions,  never  fails  to  prepare  tl 
mind  for  greater  offences. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Political. — Morris  Longstreth,  at  present  ot 
of  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  h 
been  nominated  for  the  office  of  Governor  by  tl 
Democratic  State  Convention.  William  F.  Johnsto: 
the  present  acting  Governor,  is  the  Whig  candidal 
Europe. — The  Niagara  arrived  at  New  York  < 
the  31st  ult.,  having  left  Liverpool  on  the  1911 
Cotton  is  reported  dull,  a  great  quantity  of  the  b 
ticle  having  been  thrown  upon  the  market.  Pric 
were,  however,  unchanged.  Unfavourable  weathf] 
and  the  apprehensions  of  the  potato  rot.  had  causi 
an  advance  in  the  Corn  market.    The  arrests 
Ireland  continue  frequent.    Meagher  and  0?D 
noghue  have  been  taken.    Martin,  the  propriet 
of  the  "  Felon"  newspaper,  has  been  tried  and  co 
victed.    Chartist  movements  had  taken  place 
England,  and  some  arrests  had  been  made.  T 
evacuation  of  Lombardy  by  the  Sardinian  army 
confirmed.    The  Austrian  army  had  entered  t 
Papal  territories.    The  Austrians  appear  to  ha 
met  with  some  reverses  at  Bologna.    It  is  a 
nounced  that  the  Cholera  continued  slowly  sprea 
in^  in  Berlin,  and  that  the  number  of  cases  h; 
reached  27  since  its  first  appearance  on  the  31st 
the  previous  month. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 
NO.  VII. 

(Continued  from  page  803.) 

R.  Jones  to  Warner  Mifflin, 


Philadelphia,  8th  mo.,  1779. 
Esteemed  Friend,  Warner  Mifflin, — Al- 
hough  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  on  the 
•eturn  of  my  dear  companion  from  your  Quarter- 
she  informing  me  thou  had  not  found  time  to 
tvrite  to  me,  I  feel  the  prevalence  of  that  dispo- 
sition ever  worthy  of  aspiring  after,  "  do  as  thou 
•vouldst  be  done  by,"  and  therefore — 
I  I  may  inform  thee  respecting  myself,  (R.  Cham- 
jers,I  suppose,  has  given  thee  her  account,)  that 
ifier  thou  left  us  we  were  poor  and  quiet  some 
lays,  and  after  attending  Fairfax  and  Goose 
Creek  Preparative  Meetings,  and  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Fairfax,  were  in  the  resignation  to  go 
forward,  if  best,  and  in  order  thereunto,  accom- 
panied by  Jos.  Janney,  Mahlon  and  his  sister 
^Vlary,  we  the  next  First  day  got  as  far  as  South 
pork,  attended  that  meeting,  which  was  a  time 
of  deep  exercise,  and  went  five  miles  further  on 
our  way  to  John  Gibson's  (his  wife  Ruth  in  a 
k>or  way  and  glad  to  see  us,)  where  we  lodged, 
tn  the  morning,  my  very  enfeebled  state,  both  of 
pody  and  mind,  together  with  the  deep  and  sin- 
gular provings  and  exercises  I  had  undergone  in 
this  journey,  so  discouraged  me,  that  upon  Re- 
oecca's  saying  she  thought  of  setting  her  face 
nomewards,  I  at  once  submitted  to  her  prospect, 
hot  daring  to  proceed  on  my  own  concern  barely  ; 
md  hpre  1  think  we  missed  it,  for  I  now  believe 
f  we  had  kept  more  in  the  patience,  and  clave 
Idose  to  the  great  Master,  we  might,  at  least, 
,iave  returned  with  as  much,  if  not  a  greater 
lihare  of  peace.  As  to  the  propriety  of  your  all 
eaving  us  in  that  wilderness,  I  leave  it ;  if  you 


have  settled  it  with  the  Master,  I  dare  not  judge. 
Warner,  I  am  a  poor,  feeble,  tottering  child, 
and  am  thankful  at  times  that  I  see  myself  so  ; 
and  this  sense,  though  it  does  sometimes  prevail 
to  the  retarding  of  my  own  steps,  yet  is,  I  be- 
lieve, intended  in  mercy  to  keep  my  feet  from 
sliding.  Oh,  the  necessity  of  dwelling  deep! 
ever  watchful  on  the  pointings  of  that  hand 
that  doeth  all  things  well ;  for  want  of  which  my 
own  hand  hath  sometimes  lifted  itself  up,  and  in 
so  doing,  I  have  not  failed  to  make  work  for 
repentance.  I  concur  in  thy  sense  of  things  in 
those  parts  as  expressed  in  thy  letter  to  my  H.  C; 
but  must  tell  thee  the  field  of  painful  labour  yet 
remains  open,  and  many  hands  may  also  lighten 
the  work  there,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  We 
took  some  meetings  on  our  return,  such  as  Mo- 
nomy,  Bush  Creek,  Pipe  Creek,  Monallen,  and 
Huntington,  and  left  all  the  rest  for  another  time, 
or  other  hands.  I  am  often  encouraged  in  re- 
membering the  apostle's  declaration,  "  If  there 
be  first  in  you  a  willing  mind,  a  man  is  accepted 
according  to  that  which  he  hath,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  that  which  he  hath  not."  So  that  to  be 
entirely  willing,  or  in  other  words,  unreservedly 
dedicated  to  the  Lord's  serving,  is  the  sure  pre- 
lude to  his  blessed  favour  and  acceptance ;  this  I 
am  labouring  according  to  my  little  measure  for, 
and  sometimes  think  I  feel  pretty  near  it,  when, 
may-be,  in  the  instant  moment  of  struggling,  the 
poor  unmortified  creature  shrinks,  draws  its  neck 
from  the  yoke,  and  its  shoulder  from  the  burthen,, 
and  then  it  is  all  to  do  over  again  with  renewed 
exercise  and  increasing  labour.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  only  my  case.  However,  I  do  breathe 
for  strength  to  follow  on,  and  if  I  cannot  keep 
company  with  the  foremost,  I  hope  I  may  come 
up  in  the  rear,  so  as  that  I  may  not  be  left  quite 
behind. 

Give  my  love  to  thy  spouse,  and  to  Daniel 
and  his  wife,  in  which  my  companion  unites, 
and  also  in  the  expression  of  care  for  Daniel  and 
his  amiable  Deborah,  that  they  may  not  only  see 
and  approve  that  which  is  excellent,  but  with 
heart  and  hand  join  in  with  the  tender  visitation 
of  love  and  mercy,  so  as  they  may,  by  the  sanc- 
tifying operation  of  truth,  be  made  what  the 
Lord  would  have  them  be,  not  serving  them- 
selves, but  him  who  died  for  them,  and  who  has 
bought  them  with  no  less  a  price  than  his  own 
Hood.    Stupendous  thought!    Matchless  love 
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and  mercy !  which  we  can  never  too  much 
adore,  nor  will  the  greatest  returns  in  our  power 
to  make,  be  adequate  to  such  infinite  loving- 
kindness.      '  *        *        *        *       *  * 

Having  long  felt  an  engagement  to  make  a 
religious  visit  beyond  the  Atlantic,  a  certificate 
was  granted  her  by  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing for  the  Northern  District,  on  the  27th  of  1st 
mo.,  1784,  addressed  "  To  our  friends  and 
brethren  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe."  In  this  document  her  friends  say, 
"  We  find  our  minds  nearly  united  to  her,  in 
Christian  fellowship  and  sympathy, — she  being 
one  whose  life  and  conversation  becomes  our 
Christian  profession,  and  her  ministry  sound  and 
edifying."  This  certificate  was  signed  by  112 
Friends,  only  one  of  whom,  a  woman  Friend, 
aged  nearly  90  years,  is  now  living.  An  en- 
dorsement from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  the 
2d  of  the  Second  month,  expressed  "  a  prevail- 
ing sense  of  near  union  and  sympathy  with  our 
beloved  sister  in  her  religious  exercise,  under 
which  she  has  secretly  laboured  several  years, 
which  lately  reviving  with  increasing  weight, 
she  hath  now  solidly  communicated  to  us."  The 
following  certificate  was  granted  by  the  Select 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  by  adjournments  from  the 
27th  of  3d  month  to  the  30th  of  the  same  inclu- 
clusive. 

To  our  Brethren  and  Sisters  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Dear  Friends : — We  salute  you  in  a  thankful 
sense  of  the  continued  love  of  Christ,  through  the 
efficacy  whereof  faithful  servants  are  drawn  forth 
to  labour  in  his  Church  ;  and  commend  unto  you 
Rebecca  Jones,  our  much  esteemed  sister,  who 
has,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings,  as  expressed  in  their  certifi- 
cate, now  spread  before  us  an  exercise  that  has 
for  some  years  attended  her  mind,  religiously  to 
visit  you,  which  has  brought  a  solemn  weight 
over  this  assembly,  uniting  us  with  her  concern, 
and  giving  us  an  evidence  of  duty  to  resign  her 
to  the  Lord's  will  and  guidance  in  her  procedure 
on  this  weighty  undertaking.  Greatly  desiring 
that  the  protecting  providence  of  the  Almighty 
may  preserve  her  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  by 
humbly  continuing  under  his  holy  anointing, 
she  may  be  daily  qualified  to  perform  the  work 
whereunto  he  appoints  her,  to  the  honour  of 
Truth,  Iter  own  peace,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
faithful  among  you,  to  whose  tender  sympathy 
and  Christian  fellowship  we  affectionately  re- 
commend her,  and  remain  your  loving  friends. 
[Signed  by  130  Friends.] 

These  testimonials,  given  forth  by  the  church, 
arc  well  calculated  to  introduce  her  to  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  cannot  recall  her  memory  ; 
whilst  those  who  knew  her,  and  in  whose  hearts 
an  indelible  memorial  lives,  may  perhaps,  in  the 
perusal  of  them,  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of 


thronging  remembrances  of  the  palmy  days  of 
our  Society.  May  such  Friends,  the  venerable 
relics  of  the  race 

"  Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee," 

be  favoured  with  a  Pisgah  view  of  the  day,  when 
He,  whose  presidency  was  then  so  eminently- 
felt,  shall  restore  judges  and  counsellors,  and| 
qualify  his  servants  to  build  again  the  waste 
places. 

From  the  diary  of  Katharine  Howell  we  ex- 
tract the  following  passages : 

"  ith  mo.  20th,  1784. — Went  down  to  see  my 
valued  friend,  R.  Jones,  before  her  departure. 
A  great  number  of  friends  came,  and  we  had  a 
favoured  time.  Rebecca  Jones  and  W.  Savery 
spoke  excellently. 

"2lst. — Mary  Smith  took  a  seat  with  my 
husband  and  self,  and  left  the  city  with  the  inten- 
tion of  accompanying  our  beloved  friends  to  the 
ship.    Phebe  Pemberton,  Mary  Pleasants,  Re- 
becca Jones  and  Hannah  Cathrall,  Thomas  Ross/ 
John  Parrish,  wife,  and  sister  Patience  Marshall, 
and  Mary  Compton,  joined  us  at  the  ferry;  S.  | 
Smith,  Mehetabel  Jenkins,  David  Bacon  and  | 
daughter,  Joseph  Jenks  and  wife,  having  crossed  1 
before  us.     Mary  Armitt,  Elizabeth  Foulke,  | 
Anne  and  Susanna  Dillwyn,  Rumford  Dawes,  j 
and  Nancy  Emlen,  soon  overtook  us  on  our  [ 
arrival  at  Chester,  where  we  dined,  and  where 
we  found  Margaret  Haines  and  son,  and  Sally 
Greenleaf.    Richard  Vaux  and  Elizabeth  Ro- 
berts, Samuel  Elam  and  Hester  Fisher,  came  in  ! 
soon  after,  and  James  Bringhurst  drove  Samuel 
Emlen  and  John  Cox.    H.  Drinker  and  son, 
and  Samuel  Emlen,  Jr.,  came  on  horseback,  and 
I  believe  we  had  been  there  more  than  an  hour,  i 
when  George  Dillwyn  and  wife,  Margaret  Morris 
and  son,  Henry  Hull  and  Patty  Moore,  driven 
by  Richard  Wells,  arrived.    Reached  Wilming-. 
ton  after  5  o'clock,  and  were  taken  by  our  kindi 
neighbour,  Rumford  Dawes,  to  his  brother  Har-| 
vey's,  where  a  good  cup  of  tea  proved  gratefulj 
to  many.    At  6  o'clock  there  was  an  evenings 
meeting  appointed. 

" First  day,  Mh  mo.  2r>th. — We  crossed  the' 
ferry  about  8,  A.  M.,  after  a  very  pleasant  ride! 
to  New  Castle,  had  a  sitting  with  our  dear' 
friends  in  a  public  house,  after  which  there  was 
liberty  given,  and  a  meeting  held  in  the  Courtj 
House.    After  dinner  we  took  an  affectionate I 
leave  of  each  other,  and  our  friends  went  on 
board  of  the  ship  Commerce,  Capt.  Truxton, 
about  4  o'clock." 

Relative  to  her  embarkation,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

"  Embarked  at  Newcastle  on  board  the  ship 
Commerce,  Capt.  Thomas  Truxton,  commander, 
the  25th  of  the  4th  mo.,  1784,  in  company  with 
my  valued  friends,  Thomas  Ross,  Samuel  Emlen| 
and  son  Samuel,  George  and  Sarah  Dillwyn,  and 
Mehetabel  Jenkins,  all  intending  for  Great; 
Britain."    She  also  preserved  the  names  of  the 
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:abin  and  steerage  passengers,  ship's  hands,  and 
common  men,  her  interest  extending  to  all  ranks 
md  conditions  of  men,  desiring  the  welfare  of 
ill,  and  being  more  than  willing  to  be  made 
lelpful  to  any. 

Succeeding  this  catalogue  of  names,  we  find 
he  following  passage : 

"  Having  for  many  years  had  a  prospect  of 
Huty  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  under  which  my  heart  was  often  bowed 
vithin  me,  secretly  desiring  that  if  it  was  indeed 
he  Lord's  requiring,  my  will  might  be  brought 
nto  a  state  of  perfect  resignation  to  his  holy 
vill ;  at  length  my  mind  was  fully  given  up, 
rusting  in  a  gracious  promise  which  I  was  fa- 
voured with  from  the  source  of  all  true  blessed- 
less  and  comfort,  with  this  charge,  '  Look  not 
>ut,  and  all  things  necessary  shall  be  furnished.' 
[n  the  regular  precious  order  of  truth,  I  laid  the 
same  before  my  dear  friends,  who  in  sympathy 
ind  unity  therewith,  signified  their  concurrence 
n  the  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  General  Spring 
Meetings.  And  though  I  was  favoured  as  it 
jassed  from  stage  to  stage,  so  that  my  mind  was 
jreserved  entirely  clear  of  doubting,  yet  it  was 
ny  constant  desire,  (the  which  I  each  time  told 
ny  friends  feelingly,)  '  that  the  Divine  will 
nily  might  be  done.'  The  before-named  friends, 
inder  the  like  exercise,  being  all  set  at  liberty, 
ind  the  aforesaid  ship  offering,  we  felt  easy  to 
;ake  our  passage  therein,  in  a  humble  depending 
frame  of  mind,  believing  that  if  it  was  the  Lord's 
will,  we  might  reach  the  next  Yearly  Meeting  at 
London." 

An  incident  connected  with  their  embarkation 
is  worthy  of  recital,  as  illustrative  of  the  benefit 
which  the  true  disciple  may  receive  from  an 
entire  dependence  upon  the  all-sufficient  Teacher. 
Two  ships  were  in  readiness  to  sail  for  London. 
One  was  a  large  merchant  vessel ;  the  other,  a 
smaller  one,  had  been  built  for  a  privateer,  and 
jwas  especially  adapted  for  fast  sailing.  Re- 
becca and  her  associates  in  the  proposed  voyage, 
(visited  the  two  ships,  to  decide  between  them  ; 
and  went  first  on  board  the  larger  one,  which 
had  been  preferred  for  them  by  many  of  their 
friends.  They  seated  themselves  in  the  cabin, 
and  Samuel  Emlen  first  broke  the  silence  by 
saying  "  Death  and  darkness  !"  A  similar  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  in  reference  to  this  vessel  per- 
vaded the  minds  of  the  others.  On  taking  their 
'seats  in  the  smaller  ship,  a  clear  evidence  was 
Vouchsafed  them,  that  it  would  be  right  for  them 
to  take  their  passages  in  her — \vhi«h  they  did 
accordingly,  and  in  due  time  the  reader  will 
have  occasion  to  remember  that  there  is  a 
"  Wisdom  profitable  to  direct,"  which  was  re- 
'markably  confirmed  in  the  experience  of  our 
•friends. 

The  next  day  after  they  found  themselves  out 
at  sea,  their  rough  Captain  (subsequently  Com- 
modore Truxton,)  opened  a  locker  and  threw  in 
a  pack  of  cards,  saying  "  lie  there — you'll  see 
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daylight  no  more — in  compliment  to  these 
Friends."  Andat  the  table  he  took  up  his  glass 
of  beer,  saying,  "  Here's  hoping  that  we  friends 
may  reach  London  timely  for  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing !" — which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
their  desire,  though  from  the  shortness  of  the 
time  it  was  not  confidently  expected  for  them. 

Note. — A  part  of  this  number  was  in  substance  in- 
serted on  page  212  of  the  ';  Review"  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  series,  and  a  portion  of  it  also  quoted 
therefrom  in  another  periodical.  This  slight  repetition 
seems  indispensable  to  the  connection  of  the  narrative. 

W.  J.  A. 

[To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  PROPHET  NEHEMIAH. 

"Think  upon  me,  my  God,  for  good,  according  to  all  that 
I  have  done  for  this  people." — Nehemiah  v.  19. 

Many  are  the  excellent  examples  left  on  re- 
cord in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  for  our  edifica- 
tion, and  encouragement  in  our  endeavours  to 
walk  in  the  ways  of  true  and  universal  righteous- 
ness. Amongst  the  number  of  these  worthies 
stands  the  Prophet  Nehemiah,  whose  noble  dis- 
interestedness in  his  labours  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  presents  an  example  worthy  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  kings  and  rulers,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those 
rare  characters  who,  actuated  by  the  love  of 
God,  as  the  main  spring  of  all  their  actions,  give 
undeniable  evidence  that  they  prefer  the  general 
good  of  mankind  far  beyond  their  own  personal 
interest. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  detail  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  so  far  as  it  is  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  since  all 
can  turn  to  the  book  and  read  for  themselves, 
where  they  will  find  an  account  (beautiful  for  its 
simplicity)  of  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  God,  his 
untiring  diligence  in  the  work  he  had  undertaken, 
and  his  noble  magnanimity  as  governor  of  the 
people.  The  fifth  chapter  in  particular  presents 
him  before  us,  as  a  noble  monument  on  behalf  of 
righteousness  and  truth  ;  far  different  from  the 
generality  of  men  in  power,  and  furnishing  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  scripture  declaration, 
"  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in 
the  fear  of  God." 

Great  were  the  corruptions  of  that  people,  in 
which  they  seem  to  have  continued  even  in 
times  of  their  calamities,  still  unwilling  to  turn 
unto  Him  "  who  had  smitten  them  ;"  and  in  the 
instance  before  us,  persisting  in  their  unrighteous 
doings  at  the  very  time  when  the  Most  High  had 
condescended  to  regard  them,  and  sent  a  faith- 
ful man  to  seek  the  peace  of  Jerusalem. 

Had  Nehemiah  joined  with  those  who  oppress- 
ed their  brethren,  the  good  work  which  he  was 
sent  to  do  would  have  been  marred;  and 
although  the  wall  might  have  been  finished,  and 
the  gates  set  up,  yet  dissatisfaction  and  murmur- 
ing would  have  been  found  within,  and  rendered 
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them  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies  without. 
But  as  soon  as  the  complaint  reached  his  ears, 
he  was  filled  with  holy  indignation,  and  set  a 
great  assembly  against  those  who  were  still  lean- 
ing to  the  side  of  iniquity,  and  disobeying  the 
Divine  command.  And  by  his  example,  united 
with  his  authority,  he  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Could  those  who  are  set  in  authority  over  the 
nations  come  themselves  to  be  in  subjection  to 
the  God  of  Heaven,  and  humble  themselves 
under  the  government  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  a  way  would  soon  open  out  of  those 
manifold  difficulties  which  exist  in  many  parts 
of  the  earth;  and  instead  of  oppression  and  mur- 
murs, we  might  hear  the  cry,  "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  all  men." 

It  is  "  righteousness  alone  which  truly  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,"  even  the  righteousness  of  God 
which  is  by  faith  of,  or  in,  Jesus  Christ;  and  every 
thing  which  is  contrary  thereto,  must  operate, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  against  a  Nation's 
prosperity.  This  subject  ought  to  obtain  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  in  authority  ;  and  if 
rulers  understood  it  aright,  they  would  find  that 
they  are  entrusted  with  power  for  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow  creatures  ;  and  will  have  to  render 
an  account  at  the  last.  How  happy  is  that  peo- 
ple whose  "  officers  are  peace,  and  their  exac- 
tors righteousness;"  then,  indeed,  "violence 
shall  no  more  be  heard  in  that  land,  wasting  nor 
destruction  within  her  borders  ;  but  she  may  call 
her  walls  salvation,  and  her  gates  praise." 
"  Open  ye  the  gates,  that  the  righteous  nation 
which  keepeth  the  truth  may  enter  in." 

May  the  day  come  when  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  may  be  truly  exalted  through  righteous- 
ness ;  may  those  who  govern  find  happiness  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  present  and  ever- 
lasting good  of  those  over  whom  they  preside; 
and  those  who  are  governed,  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  "  God  our  Saviour  in  all  tilings ;  rendering  to 
all  their  due ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ; 
honour  to  whom  honour,  fear  to  whom  fear ;"  all 
endeavouring  to  excel  in  that  excellent  rule  of 
our  Divine  Master,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'' 

T. 


PAPER  MAKING. 

We  were  informed  a  few  days  since,  by  a 
large  paper  dealer  in  this  city,  thai  it  was  not  at 
all  uncommon  for  him  to  have  in  his  warehouse, 
and  sell,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  paper 
which  was  in  rags  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  New  York  at  9  o'clock  of  the  previous 
morning.  A  better  illustration  of  the  power  of 
steam  could  not  be  given,  or  of  the  progress. 
The  rags  are  placed  in  the  duster,  thence  con- 
veyed to  the  troughs  or  vats,  where  (in  some 
kinds  of  paper)  the  sizing  is  mixed  with  the 
pulp,  and  from  these  vats  the  paper  passes  over 
healed  rollers,  and  finally  between  two  immense 


heavy  iron  rollers,  which  give  it  the  glazed  sur- 
face, and  it  is  then  cut,  folded,  packed,  and  sent 
to  the  railroad ;  all  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  The  telegraph  enables  New  York  mer- 
chants to  order  paper  in  Massachusetts  at  any 
moment,  and  receive  the  returns,  manufactured, 
and  even  ruled,  by  almost  the  next  steamer. 

JV.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 


"  A  WORD  FITLY  SPOKEN  IS  LIKE  APPLES  OF  GOLD 
IN  PICTURES  OF  SILVER." 

An  amiable  youth,  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  was  in  a  party  of  young  men,  when  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  a  pamphlet  which  one  of 
the  company  admired  for  the  author's  wit,  and 
from  which  he  made  some  quotations.  The 
youth  alluded  to,  expressed  great  dislike  at  the 
liberty  taken  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
levity  which  he  threw  around  them,  saying,  "  I 

think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  should  indulge 

in  such  a  strain  of  quotations ;  he  will  have  a 
solemn  account  to  give  hereafter."  A  reply  was 
made  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  but  he  rejoined 
with  great  firmness,  "Ah,  well,  they  who  feel 
the  truth  of  religion,  and  know  what  it  is,  care 
not  for  a  laugh." 


Communicated  for  FrienoV  Review. 

ON  CONSIDERATION. 

Hannah  More  regretted  that  she  had  not 
followed  up  her  own  serious  intention  of  writing 
a  short  treatise  expressly  on  the  "Law  of  Con- 
sideration," which  was  so  continually  violated 
in  the  innumerable  little  circumstances  of  life ; 
and  those  who  are  aware  how  remarkably  she 
was  herself  governed  by  this  law,  as  well  as 
how  eminently  she  was  qualified  to  shew  its 
tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of  society, 
will  join  in  the  regret  that  she  has  left  this 
branch  of  Christian  morals  with  only  a  brief 
notice  of  its  importance. 

Very  little  experience  and  observation  will 
suffice  to  teach  us  in  some  degree  the  value  of 
this  disposition.    There  are  probably  few  per- 
sons who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  not  to  suf-  | 
fer  at  one  time  or  another,  from  the  want  of  con-  | 
sideration  in  those  with  whom  they  have  been 
associated ;  and  if  gratitude  for  kindness  con-  j 
ferred,  makes  as  lasting  an  impression  on  the 
mind  as  that  of  pain  inflicted,  we  shall  find  as 
few  who  will  not  be  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
pleasure  bestowed,  when  "  a  word  fitly  spoken  " 
cheered  their  spirits  under  depression,  or  a  slight 
mark  of  kind  attention  relieved  them  from  awk- 
wardness or  embarrassment.    One  might  be  led 
to  suppose  that  dispositions  suited  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  considerate  character,  would  be  culti- 
vated by  every  individual  whose  experience  had  I 
thus  taught  them  to  estimate  its  value,  but  more  | 
especially  by  those  who  desire  to  walk  in  the 
steps  of  their  compassionate  Saviour;  yet  it  is  i 
grievous  to  see  in  the  details  of  life,  how  continu- 
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ally  the  undue  and  selfish  attention  to  our  own 
convenience,  gratification,  or  interest,  interposes 
to  prevent  the  exercise  of  generous  and  benevo- 
lent feeling,  and  renders  the  conduct  disobliging, 
unsympathising,  and  unamiable. 

Consideration  may  be  defined  generally  as  that 
power  of  the  mind,  which  looking  on  the  condi- 
tion of  others,  so  makes  it  our  own,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  feel,  speak,  and  act  towards  them,  as 
we  should  be  glad  they  felt,  spoke,  or  acted 
towards  us,  were  our  relative  positions  changed  ; 
we  may  not  be  conscious  of  such  a  train  of 
thought,  but  the  actings  of  a  lively,  candid,  wise, 
and  benevolent  sympathy  will  bring  us  nearer  to 
the  perfect  rule  of  our  blessed  Saviour  than  those 
are  aware,  who,  sketching  out  Christian  duty  for 
themselves  on  a  grand  scale,  forget  that  it  is  the 
filling  up  of  a  picture  and  the  minute  touches  of 
the  painter,  which  throw  out  the  likeness  from 
the  canvass,  and  give  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  original. 

We  may  say  further,  that  "  Consideration  " 
occupies  a  place  which  frequently  lies  on  the 
confines  of  honesty  and  uprightness ;  and  al- 
though the  want  of  it  may  not  expose  us  to  the 
{disgrace  which  follows  the  transgression  of  these 
•flaws,  yet  a  considerate  person  will  make  con- 
science not  to  take  advantage  of  the  accidental 
power  given  by  circumstances,  and  will  be 
watchful  not  to  act  with  a  petty  tyranny  which 
iis  not  the  less  oppressive  because  it  is  without 
redress.    To  instance  in  a  few  cases. 

The  practice  of  taking  long  credit  from  trades- 
men, which  causes  them  so  much  anxiety  and 
[distress,  and  not  unfrequently  ruin  ;  all  which 
Jmight  be  prevented  by  a  little  attention  and  a 
slight  effort  on  our  part  to  settle  their  bills,  and 
make  our  payments  in  time  ;  particularly  the 
.salaries  of  school-mistresses,  servants,  and  other 
dependents.    See  Deut.  xxiv.  15. 

The  capricious  manner  in  which  our  custom, 
which  had  been  naturally  calculated  upon,  is 
withdrawn  for  a  trifling  fault,  or  for  no  sufficient 
reason. 

I  The  great  degree  of  trouble,  fatigue,  and  in- 
jury, which  arises  to  shopkeepers,  from  persons 
booking  over  and  tossing  about  numerous  articles, 
which  is  done  from  mere  idle  curiosity,  without 
the  smallest  intention  of  purchasing  any  thing, 
i  In  hired  apartments  and  lodging  houses,  the 
careless  indifference  and  inattention  so  frequent- 
iy  manifested  about  injuring  furniture,  upon  the 
respectable  appearance  of  which  the  proprietor 
Iraay  depend  for  subsistence. 

The  extraordinary  love  of  saving  a  few  pence 
in  the  execution  of  needle-work  or  washing,  for- 
getting the  severe  necessity  which  compels  the 
indigent  and  industrious  poor  to  accept  of  very 
.insufficient  payment,  rather  than  beg  or  starve. 
Let  consideration  follow  the  poor  sempstress  to 
tier  dreary  lodging,  and  see,  perhaps,  a  meal  of 
dry  bread  in  a  room,  without  fire,  where  some- 
thing like  cheerfulness  might  have  been  found,  if 


her  previous  labour  had  been  properly  requited 
— perhaps  she  is  known  as  a  cheap  work-woman. 

Again,  with  respect  to  our  dependents,  has 
the  governess  of  our  children  been  "consider- 
ed ?"  She  has  much  labour  and  responsibility, 
and  very  little  relaxation.  Has  she  received  the 
kindness  and  attention  which  will  render  her  task 
less  burdensome  ?  Is  she  treated  with  confi- 
dence ?  As  she  has  the  painful  and  tedious  part 
of  instruction  to  undergo,  is  she  allowed  to  be 
the  channel  of  rewarding  good  conduct  and  be- 
stowing indulgence  ?  Is  the  delicacy  of  her 
situation  observed  in  never  finding  fault  with 
her,  or  shewing  her  disrespect  before  the  young 
people  ?  Is  sufficient  leisure  permitted  for  her 
own  mental  and  religious  improvement  ?  In 
short  is  she  made  to  feel  at  home,  and  her  affec- 
tions drawn  out  by  gentle,  friendly,  and  conciliat- 
ing interconrse  ? 

To  how  much  needless  trouble  are  servants 
put,  because  we  will  not  condescend  to  think  it 
of  consequence ;  they  are  hurried  away  from 
their  meals  again  and  again  for  some  matter 
which  could  easily  be  postponed  ;  they  are  sent 
on  distant  errands,  and  kept  waiting  for  hours, 
while  their  home  business  remains  for  them  to 
do  in  weariness. 

How  inconsiderate  the  tone  and  manner  used 
in  giving  servants  directions,  or  in  finding  fault 
with  them  !  Their  feelings  may  be  wounded, 
though  their  mouths  are  closed,  while  the  con- 
trast in  our  mode  of  addressing  them  with  that 
used  with  our  equals  or  superiors,  proves  but  too 
plainly,  that 

"  Our  polish'd  manners  are  a  mask  we  wear."' 

The  above  instances  have  reference  only  to 
those  over  whom  circumstances  give  us  some 
control ;  but  the  persons  whose  benevolent  feel- 
ings and  Christian  watchfulness  preserve  them 
from  the  want  of  consideration  in  the  more  pri- 
vate conduct  of  domestic  government,  will  not 
be  found  deficient  in  the  wider  circle  of  social 
intercourse.  This  will  at  least  hold  good  where- 
ever  the  feelings  and  affections  are  concerned ; 
for  the  heart  which  is  kept  guarded  from  saying 
a  word  that  may  depress  or  hurt  an  inferior  who 
is  at  home,  will  have  learned  to  extend  this 
amiable  caution  so  as  to  have  that  most  attractive 
feature  in  the  character  of  woman  stamped  upon 
her  in  all  places — "  in  her  mouth  is  the  law  of 
kindness." 

Our  subject,  however,  embraces  a  wider 
range,  and  enters  into  many  circumstances  which 
the  most  attentive  fulfilment  of  the  domestic  and 
social  charities,  leaves  untouched. 

Punctuality  in  attending  to  appointments  is 
another  important  part  of  consideration.  The 
inconveniences  arising  to  others  from  being  kept 
waiting  is  very  serious  ;  and  it  is  a  general  re- 
mark, that  it  is  the  unoccupied  and  not  the  em- 
ployed who  most  fail  in  this  particular.  Thus 
those  whose  time  is  the  most  valuable  are  fre 
quently  delayed  and  hindered  in  their  business 
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by  those  who  have  little  or  nothing  of  conse- 
quence to  attend  to. 

A  scrupulous  care  of  any  thing  we  have 
borrowed,  and  more  especially  of  books,  should 
never  be  forgotten.  It  is  very  discouraging  to 
those  who  are  obliging  enough  to  let  us  have 
the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  reading  what  we  might 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  procure,  to  have  their 
books  kept  longer  than  necessary,  injured,  soiled, 
or  lost.  Let  their  consideration  for  our  entertain- 
ment make  us  considerate  of  their  property. 

Much  consideration  is  necessary  when  we  are 
called  to  the  often  difficult  task  of  comforting  the 
afflicted.  To  "  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in 
season"  to  the  sorrowing  heart  must  indeed  be 
taught  us  by  drinking  in  "the  spirit  of  our  com- 
passionate Saviour.  His  sympathising  tender- 
ness caused  him  to  weep  with  the  friends  whose 
sorrow  he  was  at  the  moment  about  to  turn  into 
joy.  Let  us  say  to  ourselves  on  such  mournful 
occasions,  "Behold  how  He  loved  !"  Here  was 
no  singing  of  songs  to  a  heavy  heart — no  calling 
on  reason  and  good  sense  to  act  while  all  within 
is  in  the  confusion  of  anguish — no  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  afflicted  to  their  state  by  pointing 
to  others  who  have  still  more  cause  to  be  miser- 
able, as  if  it  could  lessen  the  poignancy  of  dis- 
tress to  be  reminded  that  another  was  suffering 
more  acutely.  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bit- 
terness, and  He  who  knew  the  heart  and  was 
"  acquainted  with  grief,"  did  not  call  upon  the 
afflicted  sisters  not  to  sorrow,  but  invited  them 
to  hope.  Grief  may  be  silenced  when  it  is  not  re- 
moved ;  and  it  is  less  difficult  to  offer  consola- 
tion than  to  receive  it.  Does  the  impatience  to 
be  successful  partly  proceed  from  the  want  in 
ourselves  of  untiring  sympathy?  If  we  are 
"  considerate,"  we  shall  bear  with  the  unreason- 
ableness and  even  petulance  of  grief,  and  not  ex- 
pect our  short  oar  at  once  to  come  to  the  bottom 
of  these  deep  waters.  Pity  may  be  welcome 
and  soothing  when  the  mind  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted, and  when  the  very  effort  to  administer 
consolation  is  felt  to  be  anything  but  an  alleviation. 

The  trials  connected  with  religious  truths  and 
fueling,  demand,  if  possible,  a  still  more  con- 
siderate treatment.  Archbishop  Leighton  beauti- 
fully remarks,  that  "the  least  difficulties  and 
scruples  in  a  tender  conscience  should  not  be 
roughly  encountered ;  they  are  as  a  knot  in  a 
silken  thread,  and  require  a  gentle  and  wary  hand 
to  loose  them." 

Oh,  for  a  spirit  of  wisdom  in  guiding  the  dis- 
tressed soul  out  of  bondage,  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ! — for  a. spirit  of 
meekness,  in  reproving  and  restoring  the  fallen  ! 
— "considering  thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempt- 
ed." The  same  author  says  again — "This 
tenderness,  and  inclination  to  pity  all,  and  es- 
pecially Christians  in  their  peculiar  pressure,  is 
not  weak  and  womanish,  but  is  a  prime  linea- 
ment of  the  image  of  God." 

[To  be  continued. J 
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ADVICES  OF  LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  808.) 

Our  Christian  principles  teach  us  to  live  in 
the  world  aright,  but  not  to  live  unto  the  world. 
If  we  indeed  seek  to  be  redeemed  from  its  spirit; 
if  it  be  our  daily  concern  that  our  garments  may 
be  kept  unspotted  by  its  defilements  ;  that  we 
may  be  clothed  with  the  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  Christ ;  we  shall  be  enabled  to  discharge 
our  civil  and  religious  duties  with  holy  propriety, 
and  to  adorn  the  Gospel  in  our  lives  and  con- 
versation.   In  times,  in  which  the  public  feel- 
ing may  be  agitated  by  civil  or  political  questions  jj 
of  general  interest,  or  by  such  as  involve  the 
vital  principles  of  our  faith,  the  humble  Christian,  I 
thus  prepared,  will  retire  to  the  place  of  true  in- 1 
ward  prayer.    He  will  see  the  necessity  of  care,  i 
fully  suppressing  in  his  own  mind  the  first  emo- 1 
tions  of  party  zeal ;  but  he  will  feel  the  advan- 11 
tage  of  cherishing  a  willingness  to  suffer,  whether 
little  or  much,  whether  in  secret  exercise  of  I 
mind,  or  in  outward  trials,  to  promote  the  cause  | 
of  his  Lord.    He  will  not  view  with  indifference  j 
any  open,  or  less  direct  attacks  upon  those  bless- 
ed truths  on  which  his  hope  of  salvation  is  j 
founded.    He  will  not  be  improperly  solicitous! 
for  his  own  ease  and  security,  when  he  sees  dif-' 
Acuities  or  trouble  threatening  those  around  him :  i 
his  great  concern  will  be  that  he  may  in  no  way! 
bring  reproach  on  his  high  profession,  but  that 
by  acknowledging  the  Lord  in  all  his  ways,  He; 
may  direct  his  paths.    1820.  P.  Ei 

If  we  are  really  concerned  to  look  into  our  I 
own  hearts,  if  we  do  but  enough  bear  in  remem-| 
biance  that  our  inmost  thoughts  are  beheld  by  the 
all-penetrating  eye  of  God,  we  shall  be  sensible 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  relaxation  in  the  great! 
duty  of  watchfulness  unto  prayer.    The  frequent 
recurrence  of  this  conviction  will  lead  us  to  look 
to  a  higher  power  than  our  own  faculties,  toj 
enable  us  to  work  out  our  salvation,  or  to  aid  in, 
promoting  the  Lord's  work  on  the  earth.  At; 
the  same  time,  an  increase  of  gratitude,  from  a 
continued  sense  of  the  Lord's  unmerited  good-! 
ness,  will  animate  us  to  serve  Him  in  the  per-| 
formance  of  our  allotted  duties  in  civil  and  re- j 
ligious  society  ;  in  doing  good  to  our  neighbours,! 
or  in  the  concerns  of  the  church.    Then  will, 
there  be  a  constant  reference  to  Him  who  has; 
qualified  for  the  work  :  we  shall,  in  reality,  seekj 
no  honour  one  from  another ;  but,  by  our  lives! 
as  well  as  by  our  words,  ascribe  all  to  Him  toj 
whom  it  is  due.    It  is  equally  the  duty  of  ali\ 
our  members,  to  endeavour,  in  their  daily  walk! 
through  life,  to  act  consistently  with  their  Chris-j 
tian  profession.    It  is  a  serious  reflection  for  us 
to  make,  that  our  conduct  may,  in  the  eyes  ol 
our  associates,  either  adorn  or  dishonour  the 
principles  which  we  profess.    Our  views  on 
silent  waiting  upon  God  in  religious  meetings, 
our  belief  that  pure  gospel  ministry  ought  to  be 
exercised  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the! 
Holy  Spirit,  our  testimony  to  the  meek  anc 
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peaceable  nature  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  our 
non-observance  of  outward  ordinances,  originate 
in  a  conviction  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  a  spiritual  dispensation.  This  our  re- 
ligious profession  is  a  loud  call  upon  us  for 
great  circumspection  of  conduct,  and  deep,  in- 
ward retirement  before  the  Lord.  And,  whilst 
we  are  persuaded  that  these  precious  testimonies 
are  founded  upon  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  we  believe,  and  we  desire  especially  to 
press  this  sentiment  upon  our  younger  friends 
just  setting  out  in  life,  that  we  are  at  no  time 
more  qualified  to  bear  them,  than  when  we  have 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  are 
willing  to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Christ.  1821. 
JP.  E. 

In  the  sacred  writings  no  duty  is  more  clearly 
set  forth  than  that  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  the  as- 
piration of  the  heart  unto  God :  it  is  one  of  the 
first  engagements  of  the  awakened  soul,  and  we 
believe  that  it  becomes  the  clothing  of  the  minds 
of  those  whose  lives  are  regulated  by  the  fear 
and  love  of  their  Creator.  If  in  moments  of 
serious  reflection,  and  when  communing  with 
our  own  hearts,  we  are  sufficiently  alive  to  our 
helpless  condition,  we  shall  often  feel  that  we 
may  pour  forth  our  secret  supplications  unto  the 
Lord.  And  as  we  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  a  Christian  can  enjoy,  thus  to 
draw  nigh  in  spirit  unto  the  Father  of  mercies, 
we  earnestly  desire  that  no  one  may  deprive 
himself  of  so  great  a  blessing.  But  let  all  on 
such  occasions  remember  the  awful  majesty  of 
Him  who  filleth  heaven  and  earth,  and  their  own 
unworthiness  in  his  pure  and  holy  sight.  If 
these  considerations  ought  to  possess  the  mind 
in  our  secret  aspirations  unto  the  Almighty,  how 
incumbent  is  it  upon  those  who  publicly  ap- 
proach the  throne  of  grace,  to  cherish  them  in 
their  hearts,  and  to  move  only  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  Spirit  which  enables  us  to  pray 
aright!    1823.  P.  E. 

The  consistent  Christian  will  make  no  com- 
promise of  principle.  When  persecution  does 
not  await  him,  it  will  be  his  earnest  prayer  that, 
whilst  he  thankfully  enjoys  the  temporal  bless- 
ings dispensed  by  the  all-bounteous  Giver,  he 
may  not  so  fix  his  heart  upon  these  fading  trea- 
sures, as  to  be  unprepared,  should  the  day  of 
trouble  overtake  him,  to  stand  with  uprightness, 
and  to  adorn  his  profession  by  patiently  endur- 
ing affliction.  Whilst,  upon  a  well-grounded 
conviction,  he  is  satisfied  that  he  ought  to  be 
aiming  at  a  perfect  standard,  he  will  be  solicitous 
that  no  part  of  his  demeanour,  that  none  of  his 
transactions  among  men,  may  tend  to  diminish 
the  excellence  of  that  standard  in  the  view  of 
those  with  whom  he  associates.    1825.  P.  E. 

Vital  Christianity  consisteth  not  in  words  but 
in  power;  and  however  important  it  is  that  we 
have  a  right  apprehension  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  this  availeth  not,  unless  we  are  re- 
generated by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We 
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therefore  tenderly  intreat  all  to  wait  in  humble 
faith  for  its  quickening  influence ;  and  to  seek 
to  have  their  hearts  contrited  before  the  Lord. 
Then  we  believe  that  they  will  know  for  them- 
selves of  His  great  goodness  ;  and  as  they  con- 
tinue, from  time  to  time,  profiting  by  what  they 
learn  in  the  way  of  life  and  salvation,  but  not 
trusting  to  it,  they  will  partake  of  that  living 
bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven ;  they 
will  drink  of  those  living  waters  which  nourish 
the  soul  unto  eternal  life.  This  course  of  Chris- 
tian experience  we  earnestly  desire  for  every  one 
amongst  us.  It  is  an  individual  work  ;  but  it  is 
indispensable  for  all.  It  may  often  be  slow  in 
its  progress,  but  it  is  certain  in  its  effects  ;  and 
amongst  the  blessed  consequences  which  it  pro- 
duces, we  come  to  have  an  establishment  in 
Christ,  resulting  not  from  any  speculative  system 
of  belief,  but  from  a  heart-felt  acquaintance  with 
His  power  inwardly  revealed  to  the  soul.  When 
assailed  by  false  doctrines,  or  when  in  the  sup- 
port of  our  views  of  Christian  practice,  trials  are 
our  portion,  knowing  in  whom  we  have  believed, 
we  can  look,  in  humble  but  firm  reliance,  unto 
Him.  Resignation  under  the  varied  trials  inci- 
dent to  human  life,  is  often  the  happy  attainment 
of  the  patient,  Christian  traveller :  these  may 
arise  to  him  from  outward  afflictions,  or  from 
the  privation  of  the  society  of  faithful  Christian 
friends  :  he  may  be  cast  down  from  not  feeling 
those  evidences  of  the  love  of  God,  or  of  the 
clear  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  his 
soul  would  desire.  But  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
past  mercies,  and  to  numberless  blessings  still 
bestowed  upon  us,  should  warm  the  heart  with 
gratitude,  and  animate  it  with  the  belief,  that  all 
these  things  will  be  blessed,  as  means  by  which 
we  may  become  of  the  pure  in  heart  who  shall 
see  God.  Wait  then,  dear  friends,  upon  Him  : 
be  of  good  courage,  and  He  shall  strengthen  your 
hearts.*    1827.  P.  E. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  our  disuse  of  set 
forms  of  prayer  is  founded  on  a  correct  view  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  persuaded,  that  all  who 
have  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  their  immortal 
souls,  and  of  their  own  great  need  of  help  from 
above,  must  rejoice  with  thankfulness,  in  know- 
ing and  in  feeling  that  they  may  pray  unto  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Oh  !  then,  that  every 
one  may,  with  a  sincere  and  believing  heart,  and 
with  reverential  awe,  approach  the  throne  of 
grace  ;  trusting  in  the  mediation  of  Him  through 
whom  we  "  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the 
Father."t  But  having  thus  asked  in  faith  and 
submission,  may  we  all  be  concerned  so  to  walk 
before  the  Lord,  that  our  prayers  may  be  heard 
with  acceptance.  Let  none,  however,  be  dis- 
couraged from  the  performance  of  this  duty  by 
a  sense  of  their  transgressions  ;  but  in  humility 
and  sincere  repentance,  let  them  implore  the  for- 

*  Psal.  xxvii.  14.  fEphes.  i.  16. 
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giveness  of  God,  who,  as  they  patiently  wait 
before  Him,  will  in  his  own  time  supply  all  their 
need.  And  if  there  be  any,  who,  if  they  deal 
honestly  with  their  own  hearts,  must  acknow- 
ledge that  they  do  not  pray,  may  these  deeply 
reflect  upon  the  danger  of  their  situation,  and  be 
alarmed  at  the  great  loss  which  they  sustain,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  high  privilege  of  drawing 
nigh  unto  God,  and  partaking  of  the  assurance 
that  he  will  draw  nigh  unto  them.    1828.  P.  E. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  16,  1848. 

The  present  number  completes  the  first  volume 
of  Friends'  Review.  Another  year  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  catalogue  of  those  that  are  past,  since 
the  commencement  of  this  periodical.  How  many 
important  events, — important  to  individuals  and  to 
communities — has  the  year  that  has  passed  dis- 
closed to  our  view !  How  many,  who,  one  year 
ago,  were  busily  engaged  in  the  active  scenes  of 
life,  ruddy~with  health  and  vigorous  with  hope, 
have  sunk  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living ! 
How  many  who  were  then  patiently  waiting  and 
quietly  hoping  for  a  peaceful  release  from  the 
conflicts  of  time,  have  experienced  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  wishes;  and  gone,  we  may  humbly 
hope,  to  join  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  first-born  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven. 
Our  obituary  department  includes  a  considerable 
number  of  the  members  of  our  own  religious 
Society,  who  within  that  time  have  descended  to 
the  tomb  ;  some  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  others 
in  the  maturity  of  age;  some  after  a  tedious  and 
protracted  disease,  and  others  without  premonition 
of  the  awful  event.  A  retrospect  of  these  works 
of  death  very  properly  suggests  the  consideration, 
how  fleeting  and  transient  is  the  life  of  man ;  and 
that  the  year  next  to  come,  like  the  one  which  is 
past,  will  dismiss  its  thousands  to  the  land  from 
which  no  traveller  returns.  How  emphatic  the 
lesson  which  each  passing  year  inculcates — "  Be  ye 
also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the 
Son  of  man  cometh." 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  current  year, 
the  events  of  the  political  world  may  be  compared 
to  the  convulsions  in  the  natural,  described  by  the 
sacred  historian,  when  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
Review  to  indulge  in  speculations  relative  to  the 
issue  of  the  commotions  by  which  Europe  is  now 
shaken  to  its  centre ;  but  we  may  rest  in  the  con- 
solatory conviction,  that  the  Power  which  caused 
a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  were 
assuaged  ;  which  restrained  the  rain,  stopped  the 


fountains  of  the  great  deep,  and  closed  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  still  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  controls  the  wild  and  wayward  passions 
of  men,  to  the  final  accomplishment  of  his  own 
beneficent  purposes. 

In  our  own  country,  the  accession  of  territory  re- 1 
suiting  from  an  unrighteous  contest  in  arms,  has  | 
awakened,  into  renewed  and  increased  activity,  an  j 
element  of  discord  which  has  long  disturbed  the  j 
harmony  of  the  Union.  The  encroachments  and  1 
extraordinary  claims  of  the  slave  power  havel 
aroused,  in  the  non-slaveholding  sections  of  our| 
land,  a  spirit,  as  of  a  mighty  man  that  shouteth  by  F 
reason  of  wine.  A  disposition  to  fix  a  limit  to  the, 
area  of  slavery,  similar  to  that  which  the  discus- 
sions of  the  revolutionary  period  called  into  life,! 
has  been  recently  awakened.  The  stale  andj 
hackneyed  menace  of  dissolving  the  Union,  if  the! 
demands  of  the  slaveholding  interest  are  not  con-[ 
ceded,  has  lost  its  terrors.  It  is  getting  to  be  un-j 
derstood,  that  the  Union  is  of  much  greater  import- j 
ance  to  the  slaveholders,  than  the  slaveholders  arej 
to  the  Union:  and  however  willing  they  may  be  j 
to  gain  their  ends  by  the  cry  of  dissolution,  they 
would  probably  be  the  first  to  take  the  alarm,  if  the 
threat  was  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  the  people  of  this  great 
and  growing  republic,  if  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion should  be  so  far  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  our| 
mild  and  merciful  religion,  as  to  lead  to  a  just  re- 
cognition of  the  civil  rights  of  all  our  fellow  men, 
without  regard  to  colour  or  race  ;  and  to  the  peace- 
ful extinction  of  the  forced  and  unnatural  institu-j 
tion,  which,  as  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  remain 
among  us,  cannot  fail  to  stamp  an  indelible  stigma 
upon  the  character  of  our  nation,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Looking,  however,  a  little  more  deeply  into  the 
subject,  we  readily  perceive  that  the  opinion,  even 
of  the  civilized  world,  sinks  into  relative  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  great  interests  in-i 
volved  in  the  question  of  slavery.  The  impassion-j 
ed  reply  of  Jehu  to  a  rival  monarch,  may  well  be| 
applied  to  a  people  holding  three  millions  of  human 
beings  in  a  state  of  slavery.  What  rational  hope 
can  we  entertain  of  a  settled  and  permanent  peace, 
while  a  system  so  abhorrent  to  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  so  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  religion  which  we  profess,  is  maintained 
among  us. 

We  carry  with  us  the  elements  of  discord,  the 
seeds  of  war.  We  have  at  best  a  slumbering  vol- 
cano, with  its  fires  unextinguished  in  the  midst  of 
our  land.  The  evil  was  introduced  by  human  agency 
stimulated  by  avarice,  and  human  agency  guided 
and  supported  by  sound  Christian  principles,  is  un-; 
questionably  competent  to  its  removal.  To  advo-| 
cate  and  enforce  such  doctrines  as  are  calculated 
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to  facilitate  this  important  end,  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jects to  which  the  columns  of  the  Review  are  de- 
voted. 

The  general  plan  of  this  periodical,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Editor  designed  to  conduct  it, 
were  fully  explained  in  the  prospectus.    The  dif- 
fusion of  correct  information  on  various  subjects, 
and  more  especially  on  those  connected  with  reli- 
i  gion  and  morals — to  defend  and  uphold  the  great 
principles,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  which  the 
'■  Society  of  Friends  have  always  professed — to  pro- 
'  mote  the  unity  and  harmony  of  civil  and  religious 
'  society — and,  as  far  as  depends  upon  himself,  so 
!  to  conduct  the  discussion  of  questions  which  afford 
5  scope  for  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  maintain  and 
J  promote  a  Christian  spirit  and  character ;  have 
I  been  objects  kept  prominently  in  view,  in  the 
:  management  of  this  responsible  enterprise.  How 

■  far  the  Editor  has  succeeded  in  answering  the  ex- 

■  pectations  held  up  in  the  prospectus,  must  be  left 

•  to  his  readers  to  decide.    From  numerous  letters 

•  which  have  come  to  hand  from  various  quarters,  a 
'■  hope  is  indulged  that  his  labours  have  obtained  the 
'  general  approbation  of  Friends.    In  making  the 

numerous  selections  from  a  variety  of  sources,  it 
must  unavoidably  happen  that  sentiments,  or  at 
I  least  modes  of  expression,  will  be  sometimes  ad- 

■  mitted,  which  are  not  strictly  accordant  with  the 
I  views  of  the  Editor.    It  has  been,  however,  his 

■  earnest  endeavour  so  to  guard  the  selections,  that 
.  nothing  may  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  Review 

■  which,  when  fairly  construed,  can  give  counte- 

•  nance  to  error  in  theory  or  practice.  And  he  is 
;  particularly  solicitous  to  exclude  from  its  pages, 
i  every  thing  which  can  invalidate  those  great  doc- 
:  trines  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  the  Society 

of  Friends  have  always  professed.    These  were 
the  principles  and  doctrines   of  his  education, 
;  which  were  embraced  from  conviction  in  maturer 
<  age.  and  connected  with  his  associations  through 
life. 

Entertaining  a  true  regard  for  those  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity,  whatever  their  shades 
of  opinion  may  be.  and  desiring  to  promote  a  spirit 
of  harmony  amongst  the  various  classes  of  the 
community,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  own  re- 
ligious Society  must  occupy  a  prominent  and 
primary  place  in  his  view.  While  it  is  designed 
to  make,  if  the  best  efforts  of  the  Editor  can  ac- 
complish it,  the  Review  interesting  and  instructive 
to  readers  in  general,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that 
nothing  will  find  its  way  into  our  columns  by 
which  the  usefulness,  the  interests,  or  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  Society  will  be  impaired. 


An  index  and  title  page  to  the  first  volume  will 
be  delivered  with  the  next  number. 


The  publisher  of  the  Review  would  inform  the 
subscribers,  that  the  numbers  brought  here  will  be 
bound  to  order,  as  well  as  any  other  books.  Num- 
bers missing  of  the  Review  can  be  supplied. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

By  letters  from  several  valuable  Friends,  we 
have  been  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
body  as  late  as  the  evening  of  Seventh-day,  the 
9th  instant,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  con- 
vened on  Seventh-day,  the  2d,  when  our  Friends 
B.  Seebohm  and  R.  Lindsay,  from  England,  as 
well  as  some  Friends  from  New  England,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Indiana,  were  present, 
whose  certificates  were  read  and  minuted  as 
usual. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on  Second- 
day,  the  4th  inst.,  when  epistles  were  received 
and  read  ;  the  printed  one  and  that  in  manuscript 
from  London,  those  from  Ireland,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Indiana,  and  all 
minuted  as  satisfactory.  None  was  received  from 
North  Carolina.  The  epistle  from  New  England, 
and  the  minutes  of  Friends  from  that  Yearly 
Meeting,  were  deferred  to  a  future  sitting  ;  those 
of  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  being 
read  as  usual.  5 

On  Third-day  morning  the  subject  of  the 
epistle  from  New  England  came  up,  the  clerk 
having  stated  that  there  were  two  epistles  from 
New  England,  on  the  table.  The  reading  of  the 
communication  from  the  regular  Yearly  Meeting, 
whose  epistle  was  read  last  year,  was  advocated 
by  many  Friends  present,  and  opposed  by  many 
others.  This  discussion  occupied  the  whole 
sitting,  except  the  time  employed  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  on  the  Treasurer's  account. 
It  was  at  length  announced  that  the  epistle  pro- 
posed could  not  be  read. 

On  Fourth-day  morning,  upon  the  opening  of 
the  meeting,  it  was  suggested  that  there  were 
several  individuals  present,  who  had  been  dis- 
owned in  another  Yearly  Meeting,  and  that  while 
they  were  thus  circumstanced,  it  would  not  be  in 
order  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  meeting. 
This  subject  occupied  the  sessions  of  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth-days.  On  Seventh-day  two 
sessions  were  held,  in  one  of  which  the  propo- 
sition from  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  was 
taken  up,  but  nothing  done.  An  adjournment 
to  Second-day  was  made,  but  we  have  no  infor- 
mation respecting  the  proceedings  of  that  day. 


Married,— At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  in  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  on  Fifth  day,  the  7th  inst.,  William 
Bishop  to  Mary  M.  Booth, 
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Died, — At  her  residence  in  Farnham,  Canada 
East,  on  the  19th  of  Eighth  month  last,  in  the  49th 
year  of  her  age,  Drusilla  Knowles,  (relict  of 
David  E.  Knowles,)  a  member  of  Famham  Meet- 
ing, and  an  approved  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Her  disease  was  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, which  she  bore  with  becoming  patience  and 
resignation.  Trusting  in  the  mercy  and  merits  of 
her  Lord,  whom  she  had  endeavoured  to  serve, 
she  departed  with  a  consoling  hope  of  a  happy 
immortality. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  1st 

inst.,  Newberry  Smith,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
age;  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  In  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  31st  ult.,  Isaac 

Smart,  a  member  of  that  meeting,  in  the  88th 
year  of  his  age. 

 .  In  Mansfield,  Mass. ,  on  the  29th  of  Seventh 

month  last,  Sarah  Adeline  Skinner,  aged  about 
41  years. 

 ,  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  ult.,  after  a 

lingering  illness,  Dr.  Hezekiah  Skinner,  father  of 
the  above  S.  A.  Skinner,  in  the  81st  year  of  his 
age.  They  were  both  members  of  Smithfield 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  Suddenly,  in  Nantucket,  on  Fourth-day 

evening  the  23d  ult.,  Mary  G.,  wife  of  David  C. 
Swain,  and  daughter  of  the  late  James  Barker,  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  aged  34  years. 

 .  At  his  residence,  in  Chester  county,  Pa., 

on  Third-day,  the  15th  of  Eighth  month,  1848, 
David  Griscom,  an  elder  and  member  of  West 
Grove  Particular  Meeting,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age.  This  dear  Friend,  for  several  days,  had  been 
observed  to  be  more  cheerful  and  affectionate  than 
usual;  and  having  spent  the  evening  prior  to  his  de- 
cease in  serious  conversation,  as  he  was  about  to 
arise  from  his  chair  in  the  piazza,  to  retire,  (the 
moon  shining  brightly,)  he  exclaimed,  "Great  and 
marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty,  just 
and  true  are  thy  ways  thou  King  of  Saints."  On 
the  day  of  his  decease  he  arose  in  usual  health ; 
and  past  the  morning  pleasantly  till  about  8 
o'clock,  when  the  call  was  suddenly  made,  while 
lie  was  actively  engaged,  and  "the  silver  chord 
was  loosed  "  as  in  a  moment.  Yet  he  revived  a 
little  ;  but  in  about  three  hours  quietly  passed  away 
to  the  realities  of  the  world  to  come;  leaving  to 
surviving  friends  the  consoling  hope,  that  to  him 
to  die  \va6  gain. 

 ,  At  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  ult.,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  asre, 
<,i  LIGLHA  Widdifield,  an  approved  minister  for 
about  fifty  rears.  Lome  prevented  from  mingling 
with  her  Friends  by  weakness  of  body,  she  was  yet 
lively  in  spirit,  and  having  through  the  Lord's 
mercy  a  comfortable  hope  of  an  admittance  into 
eternal  rest,  she  had  lon^  watched  and  waited  in 
patient  hope  for  the  period  of  her  release  from  her 
many  bodily  infirmities,  and  the  trials  of  time. 


Great  talents,  like  extraordinary  wealth,  are 
allotted  to  few.  But  moderate  intellects,  like 
small  estates,  if  improved  by  industry  and  econo- 
my, will  render  their  possessors  useful  and  re- 
spectable. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  is  open  for  the  admission  of  the  sons 
of  Friends,  and  of  others,  professing  with  them,  who 
desire  their  children  to  be  educated  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  our  religious  Society. 

The  following  Friends  constitute  the  Officers  : 

Lindley  Murray  Mooke,  Principal,  and  Teacher  of 
English  Literature,. 

Hugh  D.  Vail,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Joseph  W.  Aldrich,  Teacher  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages  and  Ancient  Literature. 

Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins,  Matron. 

The  Managers  believe  that  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  made,  will  enable  them  to  carry  out,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  design  of  the  Institution,  a 
thorough  and  liberal  Course  of  Instruction,  with  con- 
stant reference  to  moral  training,  and  the  promotion  of 
an  attachment  to  the  Christian  principles  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  Studies  of  the  respective  Classes  will 
be  as  follows : 

INTRODUCTORY  CLASSES. 

Grammar,  (Brown).  Geography,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern. Elocution.  History,  (White).  Composition. 
Oswald's  Etymology.  Latin  Grammar,  (Andrews  and 
Stoddard).  Reader  and  Caisar,  (do)S  Virgil,  (six 
Books).  Cicero's  Orations  against  Cataline.  Livy, 
(Lincoln — 1st  Bool-).  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition. Greek  Grammar  and  Reader,  (Sophocles). 
Herodotus,  or  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Homer,  (three 
Books).  Gospel  of  John.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position. 

Arithmetic.  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equations, 
(Alsop.)  Geometry,  (Play fair's  Euclid — first  six 
Books).  Plane  Trigonometry,  (Lewis).  Surveying, 
(Gummere).    Geometry  of  Planes  and  Solids. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Chemistry.  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  (Whately).  Paley's 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  Composition.  Livy  con- 
tinued. Cicero  de  Orhciis.  Horace.  Antiquities. 
Arnold  continued.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  De- 
mosthenes, Lysias  and  Isocrates,  (Gr.  Majora).  Ar- 
nold continued. 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  (Lewis).  Algebra  con- 
tinued, (Alsop).  Analytical  Geometry — including 
Conic  Sections,  (Tou?ig).  Mechanics,  Electricity,  &c, 
(Olmsted.)    Descriptive  Astronomy. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Moral  Philosophy,  (Dymond).    Mental  Philosophy,  , 
(Upham).     Political  Economy,  ( Vethake).     Story's  || 
Commentaries.    Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modern  His-  \ 
tory.    Composition.    Butler's  Analogy. 

Juvenal.    Tacitus — Euripides  or  Sophocles?  Lon- 
ginus,  (Gr.  Majora).  Arnold  continued.  Eschenburg's  | 
Manual. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Optics.  Astro- 
nomy, (Gummere). 

Facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the  Study  of  several 
branches  of  Natural  History,  aided  by  an  extensive 
collection  of  Minerals,  &c. 

Those  students  who  shall  have  completed  the  full 
Course  of  study,  will  be  entitled  to  become  candidates 
for  the  Diploma.  For  the  accommodation  of  others 
who  may  not  desire  to  pursue  all  the  studies  of  the 
Course,  arrangements  will  be  made, by  which  they  will 
be  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  such  branches  as 
they  may  select.  Students  entering  the  school  unpre- 
pared to  join  one  of  the  regular  classes,  will  be  care- 
fully grounded  in  the  elementary  studies,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Principal. 

The  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  be 
pursued  by  all  the  students. 

As  the  object  of  this  School  is  to  afford  an  education 
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to  the  youth  of  our  religious  Society,  consistent  with 
its  principles,  the  Principal  and  Teachers  are  expected 
to  have  this  important  concern  mainly  in  view,  and  by 
example  and  precept  encourage  the  scholars  to  plain- 
ness in  dress  and  address,  and  endeavour  to  instil  into 
their  minds  a  love  and  esteem  for  our  doctrines  and 
testimonies.  The  students  are  required  to  dress  con- 
sistently with  the  simplicity  of  our  profession. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year :  the  Winter  Term 
of  six  months,  commencing  on  the  Second  Fourth-day 
in  the  Tenth  month;  and  the  Summer  Term  of  four 
months,  commencing  on  the  second  Fourth-day  in  the 
Fifth  month.  Examinations  will  take  place  at  the 
close  of  each  term.  Two  vacations  of  four  weeks  each 
occur,  one  in  the  Spring  and  the  other  in  the  Autumn ; 
during  which  time  the  students  are  expected  to  make 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  term,  as 
no  student  will  be  permitted  to  be  temporarily  absent, 
during  its  continuance,  unless  on  account  of  the  sick- 
ness of  himself  or  a  near  relative,  or  for  other  urgent 
reason. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  result  of  his 
application  will  be  communicated  to  the  applicant,  and 
persons  thus  notified  of  their  admission  will  be  con- 
sidered responsible  for  the  amount  charged  for  Board 
and  Tuition  for  that  Term.  Parents  intending  to 
remove  their  sons  from  the  School  at  the  close  of  the 
Winter  term,  will  be  required  to  give  notice  of  such 
intention  to  the  Principal,  on  or  before  the  first  of  the 
Third  month;  and  if  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  term, 
on  or  before  the  first  of  the  Eighth  month ;  and  in  case 
of  failure  to  give  such  notice,  their  places  will  be  con- 
sidered as  engaged  for  the  term  next  ensuing,  and  pay- 
ment be  required  accordingly. 

The  price  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  $200  per  annum, 
payable  as  follows,  viz. :  $60  at  the  opening  of  the 
Winter  Term,  and  $60  at  the  middle  of  it ;  and  $80  at 
the  opening  of  the  Summer  Term. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers. 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary, 
No.  39  High  Street,  Philadelphia. 

As  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  Institution,  in 
order  to  render  them  effective,  require  the  co-operation 
of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  students,  their 
attention  is  particularly  requested  to  those  which 
follow. 

The  students  are  to  wear  either  roundabouts  single 
breasted  and  without  lappels — the  ordinary  plain  coat — 
or  a  frock  coat  made  single  breasted  and  with  standing 
collar ; — all  glaring  colours  or  broad  stripes  are  to  be 
avoided  in  coats,  pantaloons  or  vests ;  and  it  is  es- 
pecially requested  that  such  clothing  be  furnished  as 
will  not  require  to  be  frequently  washed — sack  coats 
and  caps  are  to  be  excluded. 

Every  article  of  dress  must  be  marked  with  the  stu- 
dent's name  in  full. 

It  is  desired  that  all  the  students  may  be  provided 
with  umbrellas  and  cloaks,  or  overcoats. 

Ample  provision  being  made  for  the  supply  of  every 
reasonable  want  of  the  students,  it  is  particularly  re- 
quested that  no  articles  of  food  of  any  description  be 
sent  to  them  by  their  friends,  and  that  no  money  be 
furnished  to  the  students  by  parents  or  guardians ; — 
when  it  is  especially  desired  by  them,  the  Principal 
will  advance  such  small  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  and  charge  them  in  account. 

The  practice  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  is  to 
be  altogether  avoided  by  the  students. 

The  ensuing  term  will  commence  on  Fourth-day,  the 
11th  of  the  10th  month;  and  although  an  observance  of 
punctuality  in  the  return  of  the  pupils  has  been  before 
particularly  requested,  it  is  thought  best  again  to  call 
the  attention  of  parents  to  the  subject,  and  to  assure 
them  that  those  students  who  do  not  arrive  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  suffer  no  inconsiderable  lo3S. 
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RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  of  all  inconsistencies — 
not  to  say  absurdities — in  the  administration  of 
(0il  governments,  persecution  for  religion  is 
among  the  greatest,  and  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
volting in  its  character.  The  idea  that  a  man's 
religious  faith  shall  be  prescribed  by  a  delibera- 
tive assembly  composed  of  individuals  equally 
fallible  with  himself,  and  enforced  by  secular 
power,  is  shocking.  Yet  the  propensity  in 
Christian  sects  to  use  this  power,  whenever  they 
may  possess  it,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is 
inherent  in  the  bosom  that  is  warmed  with  a 
zeal  for  religion  of  its  own  kindling,  and  un- 
chastened  and  undisciplined  by  the  genuine 
benignity  of  the  gospel,  which  always  inculcates 
the  great  lesson  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
have  them  do  to  us. 

Those  who  are  but  partially  acquainted  with 
Ecclesiastical  History — or  to  confine  our  view 
within  narrower  limits — with  the  general  history 
of  England,  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  bitter 
and  bloody,  and  most  reproachful  persecutions 
by  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Puritans,  since 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 

However  England  may  pride  herself  on  the 
results  of  the  Reformation,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
seventeenth,  there  was  common  to  all  parties, 
an  almost  total  disregard  to  the  rights  of  con- 
science. Whether  the  Catholic  or  Protestant 
interest  preponderated  on  the  throne,  the  weaker 
was  made  to  feel  the  unrelenting  bigotry  of  the 
stronger,  to  the  indelible  reproach  of  the  Chris- 
tian name. 

After  the  Protestants  had  so  severely  suffered 
under  Mary,  we  would  scarcely  have  anticipated, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  under  her  sister 
Elizabeth,  history  should  be  obliged  to  make  the 
disgraceful  record,  that  they  were  found  perse- 
cuting each  other.  The  Puritans  had  for  some 
years,  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  censure 
for  their  non-conformity  to  the  prescribed  regu- 
lations of  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  in  relation 
to  religious  observances  :  and  my  main  object  in 
writing  this,  is  to  bring  to  view  the  curious  fact 
that  "  the  first  instance  of  actual  punishment  in- 
flicted on  Protestant  dissenters,  was  in  June, 
1567,  when  a  company  of  more  than  one 
hundred  were  seized  during  their  religious  exer- 
cises at  Plummer's  Hall,"*  and  some  of  them 
were  sent  to  prison.  These  coercive  proceed- 
ings were  at  the  instigation  of  Parker,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  imperious  hu- 
mour, and  intolerant  views.  How  this  same 
spirit  was  kept  alive,  and  in  active  operation  in 
England,  both  old  and  new,  for  the  succeeding 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  annals  of  the  histo- 
rian will  but  too  sadly  instruct  us.    The  sufTer- 

*  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol. 
1,  page  196. 
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ings  of  our  religious  Society,  appear  to  have 
contributed  their  full  share  towards  the  purchase 
of  the  inestimable  privileges  of  conscience,  now 
enjoyed.  Z. 

  t 

HAPPINESS. 

Happiness  is  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  all  men. 
The  difference  between  a  good  and  bad  man, 
so  far  as  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  concerned, 
is,  the  former  pursues  after  happiness  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  God,  and  in  subservience 
to  general  good  ;  while  the  latter  pursues  after 
happiness  in  violation  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
upoirprinciples  of  selfishness,  which  make  self 
the  end,  regardless  of  general  good.  Men  mis- 
take the  nature  of  true  happiness  and  the  way 
to  obtain  it.  They  seek  it  where  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  They  mistake  its  source  by  supposing 
that  it  is  to  be  drunk  from  earthly  fountains,  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  some  form  of  the  world. 
They  seek  it  in  riches,  but  it  is  not  there  ;  for 
rich  men  are  not  always  happy.  They  seek  it 
in  honour,  but  it  is  not  there  ;  for  the  ambitious 
and  great  are  the  farthest  from  true  happiness. 
They  seek  it  in  the  pleasures  of  sense,  but  it  is 
not  there  ;  for  indulgence  increases  the  thirst, 
while  it  corrupts  the  fountain  and  destroys  the 
power  to  drink.  Those  who  thus  seek  happi- 
ness miss  their  object  as  surely  as  would  the 
man  who  should  drink  of  brine  to  quench  his 
thirst,  inhale  wind  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  fly 
to  the  polar  region  for  warmth,  and  to  the  torrid 
zone  for  a  cooling  breeze. 

They  mistake  the  seat  of  happiness ;  they 
are  looking  for  it  without,  while  its  real  and 
only  seat  is  within.  If  men  would  find  happi- 
ness they  must  look  for  it  in  their  own  hearts. 
If  they  cannot  find  it  there,  it  is  useless  to  look 
for  it  elsewhere.  Happiness  is  a  mental  state, 
and  though  it  may  be  promoted  by  things  with- 
out, it  exists  only  within.  It  depends  not  so 
much  upon  what  we  have,  as  upon  the  right 
use  of  what  we  possess  with  contentment.  It 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  where  we  are, 
as  upon  what  we  are.  It  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  circumstances  that  surround  us, 
as  upon  our  own  adaptation  to  circumstances 
and  reconciliation  to  our  condition. 

Happiness,  though  the  desire  of  all,  is  the 
creature  of  none.  Men  can  and  do  create  their 
own  misery,  but  no  one  can  dismiss  and  send 
away  the  spirit  of  sorrow  which  he  may  have 
raised,  and  at  will  transform  his  mind  into  a 
state  of  joy.  God  is  the  great  source  and  foun- 
tain of  all  true  happiness,  and  we  must  look  to 
him  for  that  invisible  agent  which  alone,  by 
brooding  upon  the  human  soul,  can  hush  its 
passions  into  a  calm,  and  cause  the  heart  to  bask 
ni  the  joyous  sunshine  of  its  own  light.  As  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  as  dark- 
■BH  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  until  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  moved  upon  it,  so  is  the  human 


soul  with  its  disordered  passions,  until  the  Spirit 
of  God  moves  upon  it  to  produce  light  and  joy. 

True  Wesley  an. 


BURNING  OF  THE  OCEAN  MONARCH. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  dreadful 
situation  than  to  be  on  board  a  ship  on  fire  on 
the  bosom  of  the  broad  ocean,  without  a  hope  of 
relief.  The  Hibernia,  lately  arrived,  brings  in- 
telligence of  an  awful  conflagration  mentioned 
below  in  a  letter  from  the  captain  to  his  owners. 

Liverpool,  Aug.  25th,  1848. 

Messrs.  Enoch  Train  Sf  Co. — Gentlemen  :  It 
devolves  upon  me  to  convey  to  you  the  painful 
intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Ocean 
Monarch  by  fire. 

We  left  Liverpool  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
and  at  8  A.  M.  discharged  pilot  and  steam  tug5 
with  the  wind  at  the  westward.  At  12,  me- 
ridian, being  six  or  eight  miles  off  Orme's  Head, 
the  order  to  tack  ship  was  given,  the  main  yard 
being  hauled,  the  steward  came  on  deck  and  said 
that  one  of  the  steerage  passengers  had  built  a 
fire  in  one  of  the  ventilators.  I  immediately  or- 
dered the  second  mate  to  go  down  with  the 
steward  and  put  the  fire  out  and  bring  up  the  de- 
linquent. But  before  this  could  be  done,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  ship  was  on  fire  ;  immediately 
endeavored  to  put  it  out,  when  instantaneously 
the  whole  stern  of  the  ship  burst  out  in  flames. 
The  scene  that  took  place  then,  baffles  all  de- 
scription, and  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  enter 
into  a  particular  detail.  Consternation  and 
despair  prevailed  throughout  the  passengers — all 
control  over  them  was  lost. 

No  order  of  mine  could  be  heard  above  the 
shrieks  and  screams  of  men  and  women,  conse- 
quently none  could  be  obeyed.  I  however, 
ordered  the  anchors  to  be  let  go,  to  bring  the 
ship  to  the  wind,  in  order  to  keep  the  flames  in 
the  after  part  of  the  ship  as  much  as  possible. 
Orders  were  given  to  get  out  the  boats — succeeded 
in  getting  two,  and  while  endeavouring  to  get  the 
launch  and  other  small  boats,  the  flames  spread 
so  rapidly,  that  before  the  lashings  could  be  cut 
away,  the  men  were  obliged  to  desist.  The 
passengers  crowded  on  the  forecastle  and  bow- 
sprit, and  appeared  frantic  with  despair  and  in- 
fatuation. They  would  throw  themselves  over- 
board without  the  slightest  cause — husbands  and 
their  wives,  mothers  and  their  children — to  meet 
with  a  watery  grave.  All  my  efforts  and  en- 
treaties were  unavailing  ;  I  promised  them  that 
their  lives  would  be  saved,  if  they  only  remained 
quiet.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  yacht  Queen  of 
the  Ocean,  bound  to  Liverpool,  saw  us  and  came 
to  our  assistance;  and  while  she  was  pickingup 
;ill  that  were  afloat,  numbers  would  throw  them- 
selves from  the  bowsprit  and  were  drowned. 
The  Brazilian  man-of-war  steamer,  that  was  out 
on  a  trial  trip,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Bangor 
steamer,  came  to  our  aid  also,  together  with  the 
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New  World,  who  sailed  with  us  ;  they  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  all  that,  were  on  board.  We 
threw  overboard  every  thing  we  could  find  about 
the  decks,  such  as  spars,  boards,  <fcc,  for  the 
people  to  cling  to.  The  last  thing  that  I  did 
was  to  throw  overboard,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  carpenter  and  two  of  the  crew,  a  topgallant 
yard,  and  told  several  to  jump  over  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ship  and  cling  to  it,  as  the  flames  were 
close  to  us,  in  fact,  we  were  surrounded,  and  to 
remain  any  longer  would  have  been  madness, 
and  my  only  resource  was  to  follow  the  spar  I 
had  just  thrown  over.  Finding  this  an  unsafe 
position,  I  swam  to  a  board  that  fortunately 
floated  near,  and  on  which  I  remained  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  when  I  was  rescued  by  a  boat 
from  the  yacht.  The  ship  continued  burning 
until  1  A.  M.  next  morning,  when  she  sank. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  describe,  in  the 
briefest  manner  possible,  this  most  appalling 
disaster,  the  origin  of  which  as  yet  remains  a 
mystery  to  me.  I  attribute  it  in  some  measure 
to  the  Irish  smoking  their  pipes  and  laying  them 
away  when  finished  smoking,  without  putting 
out  the  fire.  Then  again  it  is  said  that  the  steward 
had  a  light  in  the  run.  This  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve, as  he  well  knew  it  was  contrary  to  the 
regulations,  and  he  was  always  careful  of  fire. 
So  that  the  cause  and  origin  is  left  altogether  to 
conjecture.  All  the  crew  were  saved  but  two. 
The  Steward  and  Stewardess,  the  second  Stew- 
ard and  the  Cook,  I  regret  to  say,  are  all  lost,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain.  We  had  on  board  three 
hundred  and  ninety-three  souls  ;  and  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  one  hundred  and  eighty  pas- 
sengers are  lost. 

I  have  been  quite  ill  for  the  past  twenty-four 
hours,  and  confined  to  my  bed,  but  I  am  now 
much  better.  1  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  I 
shall  write  you  again  soon,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Murdoch. 


Communicated  for  Friends'  Review. 

RULE  WELL,  AND  RULE  EARLY. 

BY  MARY  ANN  KELTY. 

"  How  Bharperthan  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  thankless  child." 

What  affecting  lessons  are  sometimes  to  be 
derived  in  only  walking  down  a  street,  espe- 
cially in  a  metropolis  like  London  !  It  was  lately 
my  lot  to  receive  one,  from  the  circumstance  of 
seeing  a  handbill  in  a  shop  window  to  this  effect. 
— "  Left  his  home,  last  Monday,  a  youth  about 
16  years  of  age, — supposed  to  take  the  road  to 

 .    If  he  will  return  to  his  disconsolate 

parents,  he  shall  be  received  with  joy  and  for- 
giveness, and  all  his  wishes,  as  far  as  possible, 
complied  with."  "  Poor  father  and  mother  !"  I 
mentally  exclaimed,  as  I  turned  away  with  a 
heavy  sigh ; — a  few  years  ago,  and  this  source 
of  sorrow,  this  '  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth,' 
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was  probably,  the  darling  and  delight  of  both 
their  hearts  !  And  now — ah  !  now — is  it  possible? 
the  mother's  smiling  babe,  with  little  hands  out- 
stretched with  joy  to  meet  her  very  touch — and, 
older  grown,  hurrying  with  tottering  footsteps  to 
her  side,  as  the  dear  place  of  safety  and  of  com- 
fort,— thus  changed  into  a  rebel,  and  (I  shuddered 
as  I  added  the  word) — a  hater."  "  And  this  to 
his  mother  !"  I  continued,  as  mournfully,  I  pur- 
sued my  ruminations  on  my  way  homewards. 
"His  mother  !"  the  being  who,  only  for  the  joy  of 
looking  upon  him,  and  pressing  him  to  her  heart 
and  nourishing  him  from  her  bosom,  and  watch- 
ing his  infant  smiles,  received, 

"  For  all  her  sorrows,  all  her  fears, 
An  overpayment  of  delight." 

I  could  not  shake  off  the  sadness  which  these 
thoughts  inspired  ; — it  adhered  to  me  when  I 
arrived  at  home,  and  caused  me  still  longer  to 
pursue  my  meditations  on  the  subject ;  in  which 
occupation  I  was  led  to  see,  that,  heavy  as  was 
the  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the  child,  some 
blame,  and  that  of  a  serious  kind,  must  still  be 
attributable  to  the  parents,  when  the  strength  of 
will  in  one  so  young  as  the  lad  spoken  of  in  the 
handbill,  had  been  permitted  to  predominate,  as 
it  must  have  done,  before  it  could  have  occasioned 
such  determined  rebellion. 

Whilst  viewing  the  subject  in  reference  to  this 
particular  case,  more  general  contemplations  of  it 
were  suggested  ;  and  it  appeared  clear  to  demon- 
stration, how  much  the  right  conduct  of  young 
people,  under  every  relationship  of  life,  depends 
upon  the  training  given  to  them  in  their  earliest 
childhood. 

The  two  families  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  those 
of  Abraham  and  Eli,  which  strong  graphic 
touches — the  touches  of  divine  wisdom — pourtray 
so  livingly,  were  brought  before  my  "  mind  s 
eye," 

"I  know  him,  [Abraham,]  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children,  and  his  household  after  him, 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
justice  and  judgment." — Gen.  xviii.  19. 

And  then,  the  sad  reverse  ! — "  Now,  the  sons 
of  Eli  were  sons  of  Belial ;  they  knew  not  the 
Lord."— 1  Sam.  ii.  12. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  human  efforts 
can  change  the  perverse,  crooked  will  which 
marks  every  child  of  fallen  Adam  to  be  "shapen 
in  iniquity."  Nothing  shortof  a  new  birth  from 
above,  can  impart  a  new  nature  ;  for,  it  must  al- 
ways be  remembered,  that  nothing  can  act  na- 
turally but  nature.  We  may  tame  the  old  will, 
no  doubt,  and  teach  it  to  feign  goodness ;  but 
when  the  necessity  for  feigning  is  over,  the  real 
nature  of  its  crookedness  and  perversion  will  not 
fail  to  show  itself.  "  If,  then,  we  cannot  work 
effectually  in  altering  the  old  will,  how  shall  we 
proceed  with  our  children  and  pupils  ? "  it  may 
be  asked.  The  answer  is  very  prompt.  We 
must  turn  them  to  that  which  both  can  and  will 
alter  it,  and  this  not  through  the  medium  of  sys- 
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terns  and  contrivances,  but  through  the  agency  of 
that  which  is  fresh  and  living  in  their  own  con- 
sciences. "  I  know  Abraham,  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children,  and  his  household  after  him." 
How  concise,  yet  how  comprehensive  are  the 
words  !  for,  what  was  the  character  of  Abra- 
ham, and  after  what  had  his  household  and  his 
children  to  follow,  in  walking  in  his  footsteps? 
Abraham  "believed  in  the  Lord;"  he  was 
"strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God,  "  and  "he 
was  called  the  friend  of  God."  The  friend  of 
God!  The  heart  seems  overpowered,  under  the 
contemplation  of  that  gracious  condescension, 
which  could  admit  a  creature  of  dust  and  ashes 
to  this  ineffable  relationship  !  yet,  so  it  was, — 
and  how  effected  ?  Through  the  operation  of 
faith.  "  Abraham  believed  God  !"  and  he  com- 
manded his  children  after  him ;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  turned  them  to  that  holy  voice  in  the 
inmost  depth  of  their  souls,  to  which  he  himself 
had  listened  so  reverently,  and  bowed  so  obe- 
diently. Yes,  doubtless,  it  was  the  joy  of  this 
pious  parent  to  point  his  followers  to  that  living 
oracle  within,  by  the  light  of  whose  divine  coun- 
sels, and  in  the  strength  of  whose  encouraging 
promises,  he  himself  had  been  guided  so  safely, 
and  comforted  so  sweetly  !  Can  we  not  conceive 
the  venerable  patriarch  addressing  his  children 
and  his  household,  somewhat  after  this  manner? 

"  My  children,  if  you  would  be  for  ever  happy, 
seek  the  knowledge  and  the  friendship  of  the 
Lord  God  of  your  fathers. — He  is  very  near  you, 
and  waits  only  your  willingness  to  receive  him, 
to  be  yet  nearer  still.  I  can  testify  to  the  reality 
of  his  presence  in  the  deep  of  my  soul — in  the 
spirit  which  He  who  is  all  spirit  hath  breathed 
into  my  being.  There  He  speaks,  and  there  you 
must  hearken  to  what  He  will  say ;  and  thus 
hearkening,  you  will  be  led  to  tread  in  the  steps 
of  your  father  Abraham,  and  to  know  that  Abra- 
ham's God  is  indeed  '  your  shield  and  your  ex- 
ceeding great  reward."' 

Can  we  suppose  that  children  thus  taught  in 
their  earliest  years  to  "commune  with  their  own 
hearts,  and  be  still,"  would  not  learn,  in  some 
measure,  to  "  stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not?"  Can 
we  believe,  that  a  youth,  instructed  from  his 
childhood,  to  hear,  and  fear,  and  obey  that  "  still 
small  voice"  which  spake  in  his  conscience, 
could  easily,  and  early,  do  such  violence  to  its 
holy  restraints  and  saving  counsels,  as  to  rush 
like  a  rebel  from  the  shelter  of  a  parent's  roof, 
and  plunge,  with  reckless  selfishness,  upon  head- 
strong purposes, of  running,  he  knows  not  where, 
to  do,  lie  knows  not  what  ?  No  :  we  cannot  be- 
lieve it; — we  must  rather,  with  sorrow,  believe, 
thai  grievous  misrule,  lamentably  false  kindness, 
and  foolish  indulgence,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  in  authority,  have,  in  all  such  cases,  been  the 
chief  source  of  filial  disobedience.  Like  Eli.  too 
many  misguided  parents  behold  their  children 
"  making  themselves  vile,  and  restrain  them  not." 
A  few  inefficient  wordsof  reproof  may  sometimes, 


perhaps,  be  addressed  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  \ 
the  unhappy  father  spoken  of  in  holy  writ,  who 
did,  as  we  are  informed,  go  so  far  as  to  say  to  his  . 
children,  "  I  hear  of  your  evil  dealings ;  nay,  my 
sons,  it  is  no  good  report  that  I  hear ;" — but 
what  can  that  reproof  effect,  which  is  merely 
transitory,  springing  from  the  occasion,  and 
passing  away  with  present  circumstances  ?  It  is  I 
not  the  reproof  that  one  human  being  can  give 
to  another,  that  will  reach  to  the  root  of  the  evil ; 
but  it  is  by  a  steady  and  an  early  direction  of 
the  young  to  "  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  which 
are  the  way  of  life,"  and  which  arise  from  the 
Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness*  in  their  own 
souls,  that  they  are  to  be  taught  that  holy  fear  of 
the  Lord,  which,  as  it  is  the  beginning,  so  it  is 
the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  wisdom. 

To  the  motions  of  this  divine  counsellor,  then, 
must  undeviating  respect  and  attention  be  paid  ; 
and  that  not  only  by  those  who  are  to  be  taught, 
but  also  by  those  who  are  appointed  to  teach  ; 
for  who  shall  attempt  to  testify  concerning  that 
of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  with  what 
weight  will  those  counsels  fall  upon  another's 
heart,  which  are  powerless  in  actuating  the 
speaker's  own  ?  But  let  us  know  (and  who, 
that  is  in  any  measure  faithful  to  this  precious 
monitor,  but  does  know)  that  "  the  command- 
ment is  a  lamp,  and  the  law  is  light,"  and  then 
we  may  safely  and  sweetly  witness  its  directing 
power  and  influence  ;  and  to  those  entrusted  to 
our  guidance,  whether  as  "  children,  the  heritage 
and  gift  that  cometh  from  the  Lord,"  or,  in  the 
course  of  providence,  as  those  of  whom  a  voice 
may  seem  to  say,  "  take  this  child  and  nurse  it 
for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages  ;" — be 
enabled  to  testify,  with  holy  boldness,  to  the 
saving  efficacy  of  those  internal  precepts  and  re- 
straints, by  which  we  ourselves  have  so  often  been 
helped  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 

"Bind  them  continually  upon  thine  heart," 
shall  we  say,  "  and  tie  them  about  thy  neck." 
And,  remembering  that  which  hath  been  with  us 
in  the  way,  and  which  hath  taught  us  from  our 
youth,  with  what  grateful  tenderness  shall  we 
predict  of  it — "When  thou  goest  it  shall  lead 
thee ;  when  thou  sleepest,  it  shall  keep  thee ; 
and  when  thou  awakest,  it  shall  talk  with  thee." 
Proverbs  vi.  22. 


COITER  MINES  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

Saut  St.  Marie,  August,  1848. 
The  rage  of  copper  speculation  is  now  over, — 
the  crowd  of  adventurers  who  came  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  a  single  day,  and  who  were 
loaded  down  with  the  script  of  a  thousand  fancy 
companies,  have  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and 
the  business  of  digging  copper  has  settled  down 
to  its  legitimate  channel.  Do  not,  however,  be- 
lieve that  the  value  of  the  minerals  of  Lake  Su- 
perior has  depreciated,  or  that  the  quantity  has 

♦Rev.  iii.  14. 
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disappeared,  because  the  mere  speculator — the 
man  without  capital  or  system — has  failed  in  his 
Utopian  schemes  for  sudden  wealth.  If  you 
could  spend  an  hour  on  the  dock  of  McKnight 
&  Co.,  you  would  see  that  the  business  had  just 
begun  in  earnest.  Three  hundred  tons  of  native 
copper,  in  solid  blocks,  averaging  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  each,  attest  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  north,  and,  with  the  shipments 
already  gone  forward,  will  make  the  product  of 
this  summer  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  tons  of 
copper,  almost  entirely  pure. 

The  propeller  Independence,  on  each  trip, 
brings  one  hundred  tons,  and  the  shipments  of 
this  season  will  amount  at  least  to  one  thousand 
tons,  which  pays  the  company  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  dollars — pretty  good  work  for 
one  mine  for  one  year,  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tages arising  from  the  work  at  so  remote  a  point. 
The  traveller  of  whom  I  spoke,  examined  these 
masses  of  native  copper  in  utter  amazement, 
and,  after  having  seen  nearly  all  the  mines  of  the 
world,  he  declared  that  he  had  seen  nothing 
equal  to  this.  He  expressed  the  confident  opin- 
ion that  the  mines  of  England  must  close  within 
five  years,  before  these  wondrous  veins  on  Lake 
Superior.  The  Pittsburg  company  have  bought 
their  land,  and  just  finished  a  large  smelting  es- 
tablishment at  Pittsburgh ;  and,  as  the  masses 
are  so  pure,  and  the  remaining  portion  crushed 
and  mashed  down  to  nearly  clear  copper,  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  economical  place  for 
smelting.  With  another  year,  this  company  will 
turn  out  at  least  two  thousand  tons  of  pig  copper, 
and  their  yearly  dividends  cannot  fall  short  of 
twenty  dollars  per  share. 


At  Munich  and  several  other  places  in  Ger- 
many, a  mark  is  placed  on  the  hat  of  any  gen- 
tleman who  subscribes  a  certain  sum  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
German  fleet.  He  is  then  considered  exempt 
from  taking  off  his  hat  as  a  mark  of  respect  and 
politeness,  and  need  only  touch  its  brim  with  his 
finger. — Corres.  Detroit  Advertiser. 


CROTON  AQUEDUCT  BRIDGE. 

The  high  bridge,  or  Croton  aqueduct  bridge, 
over  the  Harlem  river,  is  a  construction  which, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  regarding  its  length,  its 
volume,  its  tunnels,  its  capacious  and  massive 
walled  reservoirs,  and  its  numerous  leaping  foun- 
tains, has  probably  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
similar  work  in  the  world.  The  bridge  is  about 
fourteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  rests  upon 
fifteen  lofty  and  beautiful  arches  of  solid  stone 
masonry.  The  height,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  piers  supporting  the  arches,  to  the  top  of  the 
bridge,  is  about  fifty  feet,  the  piers  being  sunk 
some  thirty  feet  below  high  water  mark.  From 
the  highwater  level  to  the  underside  of  the  crown 
of  the  arch  it  is  one  hundred  feet,  a  height  re- 
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quired  by  act  of  the  legislature,  to  allow  the 
passage  of  all  vessels  which  can  navigate  the 
Harlem  river.  Eight  of  the  arches  are  eighty 
feet  span,  and  seven  are  fifty  feet  span.  The  top 
of  the  bridge  is  twenty-one  feet  in  width.  The 
centre  of  the  top  work  is  several  feet  lower  than 
the  sides,  making  a  capacious  channel  or  sort  of 
canal,  in  which  two  lines  of  large  iron  pipes  are 
laid  to  carry  the  water  across  the  bridge.  One 
line  of  the  pipes  is  completed,  and  the  Croton 
now  makes  its  entrance  into  New  York  city, 
over  that  magnificent  bridge.  The  other  line  of 
pipes  will  soon  be  completed,  after  which  they 
are  to  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  earth  two  or 
three  feet  in  thickness,  to  protect  them  from  the 
frost.  The  top  of  the  bridge  will  then  probably 
be  finished  off  in  a  manner  suitable  for  travel. 
The  Croton  aqueduct  is  forty  miles  in  length. 
The  Romans  had  some  aqueducts  longer,  but 
New  York  may  well  be  proud  of  its  great  work. 

Rail  Road  Journal. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
A  VALUABLE  ANNOTATION. 

I  have  somewhere  read  of  a  case  in  which  the 
books  of  a  deceased  Doctor  were  exposed  to 
public  sale.  Upon  offering  one  of  them  to  the 
hammer,  the  auctioneer  proclaimed,  "  This  book 
contains  the  Doctor's  notes."  This  circumstance, 
of  course,  enhanced  the  value  of  the  volume ; 
but  when  the  purchaser  examined  the  notes,  he 
found  they  consisted  of  this  laconic  summary  of 
the  work :  "  This  book  is  not  worth  reading." 
Now  I  have  thought  what  an  important  benefit 
would  be  conferred  on  the  reading  public,  if  some 
person  or  persons,  either  doctors  or  not,  compe- 
tent to  the  task,  would  undertake  the  labour  of 
examining  the  floating  literature  of  our  day,  and 
write  on  the  title  page,  or  in  some  other  con- 
spicuous position,  whenever  the  sober  truth 
would  warrant  the  assertion,  this  book  is  not 
worth  reading,  or  this  book  is  worse  than  useless, 
as  the  case  might  be.  It  is  quite  enough  to  lose 
our  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  useless  book, 
but  to  lose  our  time  in  reading  it  is  still  worse. 

L. 


MARRIAGE. 

Youth  is  easily  attracted,  and  decided  soon. 
It  forgets  that  the  fanciful  preference  of  a  mo- 
ment may  not  safely  determine  the  prospects  of 
life.  It  is  unmindful  that,  looking  to  this  world 
merely,  occasions  will  come  for  which  the  graces 
of  the  drawing  room  are  no  sort  of  preparation. 
It  rashly  takes  the  eye  that  can  sparkle  in  its 
morning  brilliancy,  for  that  which  will  weep 
meekly  in  sorrow,  and  kindle  with  a  steady  en- 
couragement in  the  midst  of  care,  and  hold  a  light 
which  can  cheer  when*  all  other  lights  on  earth 
have  waxed  dim.  It  is  so  wild  as  to  mistake  the 
flatterer  of  the  hour  for  the  same  being  who  will 
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be  the  ministering  angel  of  sickness  and  decline. 
It  needs  to  be  reminded,  that  if  there  is  any 
engagement  in  life  which  is  not  to  be  formed 
under  the  arbitration  of  caprice,  it  is  that  which 
is  not  dissolved  till  the  parting  shall  come  at  the 
laden  bier  and  the  open  grave.  It  must  be  con- 
jured to  remember,  that,  if  there  is  any  step  in 
life  which  requires  beyond  all  others,  to  be  made 
reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  prayer- 
fully, and  in  the  fear  of  God,  it  is  that  step  which 
day  by  day  is  most  inconsiderately  taken. 

Palfrey. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

LORENZO  DOW. 

Some  of  the  older  readers  of  the  Review  will 
remember  the  eccentric  individual  whose  name 
is  above.  Many  years  ago,  he  used  to  be  oc- 
casionally at  N  ,  and  had  large  meetings  in 

the  Methodist  meeting  house.  At  an  evening 
meeting  of  his  there,  a  very  intelligent  and  inte- 
resting young  woman  was  present,  after  the 
meeting  broke  up,  who  lingered  in  the  aisle  till 
he  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  it  was  said 
he  shook  hands  with  her,  and,  among  other 
questions,  asked  her  if  she  was  a  professor  of 
religion?  She  answered  in  the  negative.  He 
said,  "  then  let  us  pray  that  you  may  be  :"  and 
still  holding  her  by  the  hand,  kneeled  by  her 
side,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  in  her  behalf.  He 
also  requested  her  to  give  him  her  "  views  of 
religion  in  sixteen  lines  of  poetry."  The  fol- 
lowing lines  were  accordingly  afterwards  pro- 
duced. The  writer  was  never  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  though  a  pretty  constant  at- 
tender  of  their  meetings.  B. 
Rhode  Island. 

Like  Bethlehem's  Inn  my  heart  confessed, 
Is  crowded  oft  with  sin  and  care; 

'Though  unsubdued  is  many  a  guest, 
Yet  still  I  trust  the  Babe  is  there. 

For  oft  the  Spirit's  glimmering  beam 
Will  through  the  mists  of  error  roll, 

Ami  earth  with  all  its  pleasures  seem 
Unworthy  an  immortal  soul. 

But  these  impressions  soon  depart, 

And  careless  still  I  hold  my  way, 
'Though  sure  to  feel  the  goading  smart 

Of  conscience,  at  some  future  day. 

These  struggles  'twixt  the  dark  and  light, 
My  childhood's  earliest  days  unfold  ; 

And  best  I  love  and  deem  as  right 
The  tenets  which  the  Quakers  hold. 


THE  PARTING  OF  SUMMER. 

BY  FELICIA  IIEMANS. 

Thou'rt  bearing  hence  thy  roses, 
(Wad  Summer;  fare  thee  well  ! 

Thou'rt  singing  thy  last  melodies 
In  every  wood  and  dell. 

But  in  the  golden  sunset 

Of  thy  latest  lingering  day, 
Oh!  tell  me,  o'er  this  chequered  earth 

How  thou  hast  passed  away. 


Brightly,  sweet  summer  !  brightly 

Thine  hours  have  floated  by, 
To  the  joyous  birds  of  the  woodland  houghs, 

The  rangers  of  the  sky : 

And  brightly  in  the  forests  . 

To  the  wild  deer  bounding  free  ; 
And  brightly  midst  the  garden  flowers, 

To  the  happy  murmuring  bee. 

But  how  to  human  bosoms 

With  all  their  hopes  and  fears  ; 
And  thoughts  that  made  them  eagle  wings, 

To  pierce  the  unborn  years  1 

Sweet  summer  !  to  the  captive 

Thou  hast  flown  in  burning  dreams 

Of  the  woods  with  all  their  hopes  and  leaves, 
And  the  blue  rejoicing  streams ; 

To  the  wasted  and  the  weaTy, 

On  the  bed  of  sickness  bound ; 
In  sweet,  delicious  fantasies, 

That  changed  with  every  sound; 

To  the  sailor  on  the  billows, 

In  longings  wild  and  vain 
For  the  gushing  founts  and  breezy  hills, 

And  the  home  of  earth  again. 

And  unto  me,  glad  Summer ! 

How  hast  thou  flown  to  me  1 
My  chainless  footsteps  nought  have  kept, 

From  thy  haunts  of  song  and  glee. 

Thou  hast  flown  in  wayward  visions, 

In  memories  of  the  dead — 
In  shadows  from  a  troubled  heart, 

O'er  a  sunny  pathway  shed  ; — 

In  brief  and  sudden  strivings, 

To  fling  a  weight  aside : 
'Midst  these  thy  melodies  have  ceased, 

And  all  thy  roses  died  ! 

But  oh!  thou  gentle  Summer!  ' 

If  I  greet  thy  flowers  once  more, 
Bring  me  again  thy  buoyancy, 

Wherewith  my  soul  should  soar  ! 

Give  me  to  hail  thy  sunshine 

With  song  and  spirit  free  ; 
Or  in  a  purer  land  than  this 

May  our  next  meeting  be  ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Brooklyn. — A  destructive  fire  broke  out  in 
Brooklyn  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  9th  inst.,  and  was  not  subdued  until  8,  A.  M.; 
on  the  10th.  It  is  stated  that  the  buildings  de- 
stroyed amount  to  nearly  two  hundred,  covering 
an  area  of  about  fifteen  acres,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 
Several  lives  were  lost,  and  a  number  of  person* 
were  more  or  less  injured.  The  progress  of  the 
fire  was  finally  arrested  by  blowing  up  several 
houses. 

Europe. — The  steamship  Hibernia  arrived  at 
Boston  on  the  8th,  bringing  news  from  England  to 
the  26th  ult.  Bread  stuffs  had  advanced  very  con- 
siderably, flour  beins  2h  to  3  shillings  per  barrel 
higher  than  at  the  previous  accounts.  The  politi- 
cal news  by  this  arrival  is  not  of  much  import- 
ance. John  Martin,  the  Irish  leader,  whose  con- 
viction was  noticed  last  week,  has  been  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  ten  years.  Paris  continues 
under  its  military  government,  and  is  quiet,  though 
there  seem  to  be  apprehensions  of  a  fresh  outbreak. 
The  Cholera  is  said  to  have  broken  out  in  Egypt. 
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